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TO 

RICHARD  YALPY,  D.  D.  F.  A  B. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
THIS  SIXTH  EDITION 


A  WORK  UNDERTAKEN  AJSD  IMPROVED  UNDER  HIS  AUSPICES, 


RESPECTFULLY  iNSCRIBfeD 


THE  AUTHOR, 


PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  author  to  gire  the  most'  ac- 
curate and  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  reading 
the  Classics,  and  by  a  judicious  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical  facts,  to 
draw  a  picture  of  ancient  times,  not  less  instructive  than  entertaining.  Such  a 
work,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  he  deemed  an  usplfss  acquisition  in  the  hands  of  the 
public ;  and  while  the  student  is  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  history  and  my- 
thology, and  familiarized  with  the  ancient  situation  and  extent  of  kingdoms  and 
cities  that  no  longer  exists,  the  man  of  letters  may,  perhaps,  find  it  not  a  con- 
tewptible  companion,  from  which  he  may  receive  information,  and  be  made,  a 
second  time,  acquainted  with  many  important  particulars  which  time,  or  more 
laborious  occupations,  may  have  erased  from  his  memory.  In  the  prosecution 
of  his  plan,  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  many  learned 
men,  whose  studies  have  been  directed,  and  not  without  success,  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge,  and  the  ancient  languages.  Their  com- 
positions have  been  to  him  a  source  of  information,  and  he  trusts  that  their  la- 
bours have  now  found  new  elucidation  in  his  own,  and  that,  by  a  due  conside- 
ration of  eveipy  subject,  he  has  been  enabled  to  imitate  their  excellencies,  with- 
out copying  their  faults.  Many  compositions  of  the  same  nature  have  issued 
from  the  press,  but  they  are  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  The  attempts  to  be 
concise,  have  rendered  the  labours  of  one  barren  and  uninstructive,  while  long 
and  unconnected  quotations  of  passages,  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  disfigure 
the  page  of  the  other,  and  render  the  whole  insipid  and  disgusting.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  discouraging  employment  now,  to  endeavour  to  finish  what 
Others  have  left  imperfect,  and,  with  the  conciseness  of  Stephens,  to  add  the 
diffuse  researches  of  Lloyd,  Hoffman,  Collier,  &c.  After  paying  due  attention 
to  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  from  whom  the  most  authentic  information 
can  be  received,  the  labours  of  more  modern  authors  have  been  consulted,  and 
every  composition,  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  historical 
narration,  or  geographical  descriptions,  has  been  carefully  examined.  Truly 
sensible  of  what  he  owes  to  modern  Latin  and  English  writers  and  commentators, 
the  author  must  not  forget  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance 
he  has  likewise  received  from  the  labours  of  the  French.  In  the  Siecles  Payens 
ofl'Abb^  Sabatier  de  Castres,  he  has  found  all  the  information  which  judicious 
criticism,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  heathen  mythology,  could  procure. 
The  compositions  of  I'x'Vbbe  Banier,  have  also  been  useful ;  and  in  the  Dictio- 
naire  Historique,  of  a  literary  society,  printed  at  Caen,  a  treasure  of  original 
anecdotes,  and  a  candid  selection  and  arrangement  of  historical  facts,  hare  been 
discovered. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  to  give  a  minute 
explanation  of  all  the  names  of  which  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  geographers, 
make  mention  ;  but,  upon  a  second  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  v/as  con- 
vinced, that  it  would  have  increased  his  volume  in  bulk,  and  not  in  value. 
The  learned  reader  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  this  remark,  when  he 
recollects,  that  the  names  of  many  places  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias, 
occur  no  where  else  in  ancient  authors,  and  that  to  find  the  true  situation  of  an 
insignificant  village,  mcntloncoS  by  Strabo,  no  other  writer  but  Strabo  is  to  be 
consulted. 


vi  PREFACE. 

This  Dictionary  Leiag  undertaken  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  schools,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  of  every  word, 
and  to  assist  the  student  who  can  receive  no  fixed  and  positive  rules  for  pro- 
nunciation. In  this  the  authority  of  Smethius  has  been  followed,  as  also  Leedes's 
edition  of  Labbe's  Catholici  Indices. 

As  every  publication  should  be  calculated  to  facilitate  literature,  and  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  did 
not  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public,  before  he  was  sensible  that  his 
humble  labours  would  be  of  some  service  to  the  lovers  of  the  ancient  languages. 
The  undertaking  was  for  the  use  of  schools,  therefore  he  thought  none  so  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  its  merit,  and  of  ascertaining  its  utility,  as  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  education  of  youth.  With  this  view,  he  took  the  liberty  to  com- 
municate his  intentions  to  several  gentlemen  in  that  line,  not  less  distinguished  for 
purity  of  criticism,  than  for  their  classical  abilities,  and  from  them  he  received 
ail  the  encouragement  which  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  can  expect.  To  them,  therefore,  for  their  approbation  and  friendly 
communications,  he  publicly  returas  his  thanks,  and  hopes,  that,  now  his  labours 
are  completed,  his  Dictionary  may  claim  from  them  tliat  patronage,  and  that 
support,  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  specimen  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  en- 
titled. He  has  paid  due  attention  to  their  remarks;  he  has  received  with  grati- 
tude their  judicious  observations,  and  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  their  obliging 
recommendations,  and  particularly  the  friendly  advice  he  has  received  from  the 
Rev.  R.  Valpy,  master  of  Reading  school. 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  for  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  use- 
ful collections  of  Archbishop  Potter,  of  Godwyn,  and  Kennet.  In  the  tables 
©f  ancient  coins,  weights  and  measures,  which  he  has  annexed  to  the  body  of  the 
Dictionary,  he  has  followed  the  learned  calculations  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The 
quoted  authorities  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  frequently  revised  ;  and, 
it  is  hoped,  the  opinions  of  mythologists  will  appear  without  confusion,  and  i)e 
found  divested  of  all  obscurity. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  confidence  which  an  earnest  desire  of  being  useful  can 
command,  the  author  otfers  the  following  pages  to  the  public,  conscious  that  they 
Biay  contain  inaccuracies  and  imperfections.  A  Dictionary,  the  candid  reader 
is  well  aware,  cannot  be  made  perfect  all  at  once  ;  it  must  still  have  its  faults 
and  omissions,  however  cautious  and  vigilant  the  author  may  have  been,  and  in 
every  page  there  may  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  for  addition.  Before  the  candid,  therefore,  and  the  impartial,  he  lays 
this  publication,  and  for  whatever  observations  the  friendly  critic  may  make,  he 
will  show  himself  grateful,  and  take  advantage  of  the  remarks  of  every  judicious 
reader,  should  the  favours  and  the  indulgence  of  fhe  public  demand  a  secoml 
edition. 

pe;mbroke  college,  oxforu^ 
november.  17s8. 


PREFACE.  vii 

THE  very  favourable  reception  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Classical 
Dictionary  has  met  from  the  public,  fully  evinces  the  utility  of  the  perform- 
ance. From  the  consciousness  of  this,  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to 
render  this  second  edition  more  deserving  of  the  same  liberal  patronage. 
The  hints  of  friends,  and  the  animadversions  of  critics,  have  been  carefully 
adopted,  and  almost  every  article  has  been  corrected  and  improved.  New 
names  have  not  only  been  introduced,  but  the  date  of  events  has  been  more 
exactly  ascertained  ;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  compare  the  two  editions, 
the  improvements  will  appear  numerous  and  important  in  every  page. 

In  answer  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  objected  against  the  smallness  of 
the  print,  and  have  recommended  a  larger  type,  the  author  begs  leave  to 
obser\e,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  remove  the  inconvenience  : 
so  much  matter  could  not  have  been  well  compressed  in  one  octavo  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  book  is  intended  as  a  volume  of  occasional 
reference,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  long  fatigue  the  eye. 

It  will  be  found  not  an  unnecessary  addition,  to  have  an  account  of  the 
best  editions  of  each  classic  at  the  end  of  the  respective  character  of  the  au- 
thors. Dr.  Harwood's  plan  has  in  general -been  attended  to,  but  the  price 
has  not  been  inserted  from  its  great  fluctuation,  which  often  depends  more  upon 
the  caprice  of  opinion  than  upon  real  value. 

The  chronological  table  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ac- 
knowledged universally  useful.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great  accuracy, 
and  chiefly  extracted  from  "  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  by 
Dr.  J.  Blair,  folio  edition,  1754;"  and  from  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Annalss  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti,"  printed  at  Geneva,  folio,  1724. 

tONDON,  JULY,  1792. 


THE  improvements  introduced  into  this  third  edition  will  be  discovered  to 
be  numerous  and  essential.  The  author  would  have  recommended  his  work  to 
the  same  liberal  patronage  which  the  public  have  already  extended  to  the  two 
preceding  impressions,  without  apology,  did  he  not  conceive  that  some  answer  is 
due  to  the  preface  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  published  at  Daventer  in  Holland, 
in  the  year  1794.  The  anonymous  editor,  whose  huiguage  proves  his  abilities 
as  a  scholar,  after  reflecting  with  unbecoming  severity  upon  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  has  not  only  been  guided  by  the  same  plan,  he  has  not  only  literally 
translated  and  adopted  as  his  own,  verbatim,  almost  every  article,  but  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  original  so  closely,  as  even  faithfully  to  copy  some  of  the  errors  which 
the  second  edition,  published  in  1792,  corrected,  and  which,  in  a  composition  so 
voluminous  and  so  complex,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  most  minute  attention  to 
avoid.  Such  an  attack  must,  therefore,  be  deemed  as  illiberal  as  it  is  unfriendly  ; 
but,  however,  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  judgment  and  per- 
severance in  the  translator,  the  author  considers  himself  indebted  to  him  for  the 
elegance  and  the  correctness  of  the  language  in  which  he  has  made  the  Diction- 
ary appear  in  a  Latin  dress,  and  consequently  for  the  recommendation  whicfe 
he  has  given  to  his  labours  among  the  learned  on  the  contiuent, 

ABINGDON,   TEERU.iRV,    1707. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

From  tht  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  west  and  in  the  east. 


Before  Christ.' 
The  world  created  in  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian  period  •         .     4004 

The  deluge 2348 

The  tower  of  Babel  built,  and  the  confusion  of  languages         .  .         .     2247 

Celestial  observations  are  first  made  at  Babylon  ....     2234 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun  under  Misraim,  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  to  have  continued  1663  years,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses  2188 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  established 2089 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins  .......     2059 

The  birth  of  Abraham 199G 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  established  under  Inachus  ....     185*$ 

Memnon  the  Egyptian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15  years  before  the  reign  of 

Phoroncus  1822 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained  waste  above  200  years, 

till  the  coming  of  Cecrops  ........      1764 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  brethren  .  .  .  .  •  •      1728 

The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins  about  this  time,  fixing 
here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  writers  have 

placed  later  by  26  years 158? 

Moses  born  ..........     1571 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who  came  from  Egypt  with 
a  colony  of  Saites.     This  happened  about  780  years  before  the  first 

Olympiad 1556 

Scamander  migrates  from  Crete,  a^d  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy    .         .     1546 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly 1503 

The  Panathenaea  first  celebrated  at  Athens 1495 

Badinus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of  Thebes           .         .     1493 
The  first  Olympic  Games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli      .         .     1453 
The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  dies  the  fol- 
lowing year,  aged  110 .     1452 

*  In  the  following  table,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of 
before,  (B.  C.)  and  after,  (A.  D.)  Christ.  For  the  sake  of  those;  however,  that  do  not  wish 
the  exclusion  of  the  .lulian  period,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  era  always  falls  on  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number  required  either  be.r 
fore  or  after  Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  subtraction  or 
addition.  The  era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.)  will  be  found  with  the  same 
tacility  by  recollecting  that  the  city  was  built  753  years  before  Christ;  and  the  Olympiadf 
can  likewise  be  recurred  to  by  the  consideration,  that  the  conquest  of  Corabus  (B.  C.  776,) 
torms  the  first  Olympiad,  and  that  the  Olvmpic  games  were  celet>ratcd  after  the  revolution 
«i  four  jpRir. 


X  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

B.  C. 
Minos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the  Dactyli  by  the  acciden- 
tal burning  of  the  woods  of  Ida  in  Crete 1406 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus          .         .  1356 

The  Isthmian  games  first  introduced  by  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth    .         .  1326 
The  Argonautic  expedition.     The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by  Adras- 

tus,  king  of  Argos            .........  1263 

Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel 1245 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteocles    ....  1225 

Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules 1222 

The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  after,  by  Paris         ,         .  1213 

Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years,     ^neas  sails  to  Italy             .         .  11 84 

Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascani us 1152 

Migration  to  liie  yEolian  colonies 1124 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  80  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy.     Two  years  after,   they  divided  the  Peloponnesus  among  them- 
selves ;  and  here,  therefore,   begins  the  kingdom  of  Laceda;raon  under 

Eurysthenes  and  Procles          ........  1104 

Saul  made  king  over  Israel           ........  1095 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended             .         .         .         .         .          .  ■        .  1088 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codrus      ....  1070 

The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece,  and  their  settlement  in 

Asia  Minor             1044 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 1004 

^amos  built       ...........  986 

Divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 975 

Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  according  to  the  Marbles  90f 

Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  to  heaven             ......  89S 

Lycurgus,  42  years  old,  established  his  laws  at  Lacedcemon,  and,  together 
with  Iphifus  and  Cleosthenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games  at  Elis,  about 

108  years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called  the  first  Olympiad  884 
Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  scales  and  measures, 

and  coiued  silver  at  JEgina.     Carthage  built  by  Dido         .         .         .  869 
Fall  of  the  Assyrian   empire  by  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  an  era  placed 

80  years  earlier  by  Justin       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  820 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues  646  years,  till  the  battle 

ofPydna 814 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continues  249  years           ,         .         .  797 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians        .          .          .          ...  786 

The   monarchical   government    abolished  at  Corinth,  and  the    Prytanes 

elected 779 

Coroebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th  Olympiad  from  the  institution 
of  Iphitus.     This  is   vulgarly   called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  23  years 

before  the  foundation  of  Rome          .......  776 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  government  of  Laceda^mon  by  Theopompus  760 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy             ........  757 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which  Charops  is  the  first       .  764 
Home  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  V'arro,  in  the  year  3961  of 

tlie  Julian  period             .........  75.3 

The  rape  of  tlie  Sibines     .........  750 

The  era  of  Nabonassar  king  of  Babylon  begins       .....  747 

The  first  Massenian  war  begins,  and  contii]uesl9years,to  thetakingof  Ithome  743 

Syracuse  built  by  a  Corindiian  colony           ......  732 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salmanasar,  king 
of  Assyria.    The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record,  March  19,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         .721 

Candaules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the  Lydian  throne           .  718 

Tarcntum  built  by  the  Parthenians       .......  707 

Ccrcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians         .......  70S 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  xi 

B.  C. 

The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14  years,  to  the  taking  of 
Ira,  after  a  siege  of  1 1  years.     About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyi- 

taeus  and  Archilochus      .........  685 

The  government  of  Athens  trusted  to  annual  archons       ....  G84 

Alba  destroyed G65 

Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps  it  for  30  years      .  659 

Byzantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Athenians     ....  658 

Cyrene. built  by  Bottus       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  630 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  keep  possession  for  28 

years              .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         .         .  624 

Draco  establishes  his  laws  in  Athens    .          .         .         ,         .         ,         .  623 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun  by  king  Necho         .  610 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  his  allies         .         .          .  606 
The  Phcenicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Nccho.     About  this  time 

flourished  Arion,  Pittacus,  Alcajus,  Sappho,  &c.           ....  604- 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cyaxares      .          .          .  596 
The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi.     About  this  time  flourished 
Chilo,   Anacharcis,  Thales,  Epimenides,   Solo,  the   prophet  Ezekiel, 
Msop,  Stersichorus          .          .         .         .         .         .          .         .         .591 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  9th  of  June,  after  a  siege  of  1 8  months  587 
The  Isthmian  games  restored  and  celebrated  every  1st  and  3d  year  of  the 

Olympiads 582 

Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 577 

The  Nemean  games  restored        ...,•...  668 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarion  and  Dolon         .         .         .  562 

Pisistratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens           ....  660 
Cyrus  begins  to  reign.    About  this  time  flourished  Anaximenes,  Bias,  Anaxi- 

mander,  Phalaris,  and  Cleobulus 55.9 

Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.     About  this  time  flourished  Theognis  and 

Pherecydes .  548 

Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocaeans.     The  age  of  Pythagoras,  Simonides, 

Thespis,  Xenophanes,  and  Anacreon          ......  539 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus 533 

The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 

temple S36 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  wagon  of  Thespis               ,         ,  535 

Learning  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  built       .          .          .  526 

Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses 525 

Polycrates,  of  Samos,  put  to  death 52.2 

Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.     About  this  time  flourished  Confu- 
cius, the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher             .....  521 
The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidaj  abolished  at  Athens        ....  610 
The  consular  government  begins  at  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  continues  independent,  461  years,  till   the  battle  of  Pharsalia  509 
Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and   burnt,   which   became  afterwards  the 
cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians.     About  this  time  flou- 
rished Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Milo  the  wrestler,  Aristagoras,  &c.          .  504 

The  first  dictator,  Lartius,  created  at  Rome 49g 

The  Roman  populace  retire  to  mount  Sacer 493 

The  battle  of  Marathon 499 

The  battles  of  Thermopylae,  August  7th,  and  Salamis,  October  20th.  About 
this  time  flourished  iEschylus,   Pindar,  Charon,    Anaxagoras,    Zoiixis, 

Aristides,  &c '  4^0 

ihe  Persians  deieated  at  Platase  and  Mycale  on  the  same  day,  22d  Sep- 
tember         ...........  479 

The  300  Fabii  killed  at  Cremera,  July  17th          !         '.         *.         *.         !  477 

^^jiemistocles,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes       ....  471 

Tjie  Ptiisjam  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eurymeders     ,         .         .  470 
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The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years  -         .         .     465 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  Inarius,  assisted  by  the  Athenians     .     4bo 
The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws.     About  this  time  flourished 
Sophocles,  Nehemiah  the  prophet,   Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarchus  the 
tragic,  Leocrotes,  Thrasybulus,  Peri«les,  Zaleucus,  &c.         .         .         •     454 
The  first  sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi        .         .         .         '     ^^^ 
The  Athenians  defeated  at  Chsronea  by  the  BcBotians     .         .         .         •     447 
Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens,   and  receives   public 
honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.     About  this  time  flourished  Empedo- 
cles,  Helanicus,  Euripides,  Herodicus,  Phidias,  Artemones,  Charondas,  &c.  445 

A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians  444 

Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  remained  in  force  for  three 

.         .     440 
years " 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 4oy 

Meton  begins  here  his  reign  i  9  years'  cycle  of  the  moon  .  .  .432 

The  Peleponnesian  war  begins.  May  the  7th,  and  continues  about  27  years. 
About  this  time  flourished  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Meton,  Eucteon, 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Democritus,  Gorgias,  Thucydides,  Hip- 
pocrates,  &c.  .         •         •         •         •         •         •         •         •         •     toi 

The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finished  about  this  time.     A  plague  at 

Athens  tor  five  years  .  •  •  •  ■  •  "    .     "        . " 

A  peace  of  50  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedeemonians,  which 
is  kept  only  during  six  years  and  ten  months,   though  each   continued  at 

war  with  the  other's  allies •         •     42i 

The  scene  of  the  Peloponaesian  war  changed  to  Sicily.     The  Agrarian  law 

/    first  moved  at  Rome  ....-•■••     416 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyteeus  is  appointed  king      .  _       .     414 
The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,   where  they  destroy  Selinus  and  Himera, 
but  they  are  repulsed  by  Hermocrates         ......     409 

The  battle  of  ^gospotamos.     The  usurpation  of  Dionysius      .         .         .     405 
Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  24th  April,  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  the  appointment  of  30  tyrants  over  the  conquered  city^  About  this  time 
flourished  Parrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias,  Agathon,  Euclid,  Cebes,  Teles- 

tes,&c. 404 

Cyrus  the, younger  killed  at  Cunaxa.     The  glorious   retreat  of  the  10,000 

Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  from  Athens  by  Thrasybulus    401 
Socrates  put  to  death  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •     400 

Agesilaus,  of  Laceda>mon's,  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  Persians.     The 
age  of  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagoras,  Aristippus    of 
Cyrene,  and  Archytas         .  .......     396 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Co- 
rinthians,  and  Argives,  against  Lacedtemon  .....     395 

The  Lacedaemonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Conon  at  Cnidus  ;  and  a 

few  days  after,  the  allies  are  defeated  at  Coronasa,  by  Agesilaus     .  .     394 

The  battle  of  Aliia,  July  17th,  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls         .     390 
Dionysius  besieges  Rhegium,  and  takes  it  after  1 1  months.    About  this  time 

flourished  Plato,  Pbiloxenus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphicrates,  &;c.         .  .     388 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
betvk'een  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians  .....     387 

The  war  of  Cyprus  linished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had  continued  two  years    .     385 
The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a  sea  light  at  Naxos,  September  20th,  by 
Chabrias.     About  this  time  flourished  Philistus,   Isaeus,  Isocrates,  Arete, 
Philolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c.  ,,..,.     377 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with  20,000  Greeks,  com- 
manded by  Iphicrates        ,,.....••     374 

The  battle  of  Louctra,  July   I9tb,  where  the  Lacedajmonians  are  defeated 

by  Fpaminondas,  the  general  of  the  Thebans      .         ,         .         .         .     371 
The  Messenians,  ^fter  a  banishment  of  300  yearsj  return  to  Peloponnesus  .     37Q 
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B.  C. 
One  of  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  Plebeians    ....     3G7 
The  battle  of  Mantinea,  gained  by  Epaminondas,  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Pclopidas 363 

Agesilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt.     Some  of  the  governors  of  Lesser 

Asia  revolt  from  Persia 362 

The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  the  first  battle  that  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  ever  won  in  Greece  ........     360 

Dionysius  the  younger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion.     The  second  Sa- 
cred War  begins,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phoceans  357 
Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven  years  by  tyrants.     About 
this  time  flourished  Eudoxus,  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Da- 
tames,  Philomelus,  &c.      .........     354 

The  Phoceans,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip     .     353 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus         ........     350 

The  Sacred  War  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the  cities  of  the  Phoceans      348 
Dionysius  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  10  years  banishment      .     347 
Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  tyrant       ....     343 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agri'2:entum.  About  this 
time  flourished  Speusippus,  Protogenes,  Aristotle,  yllschines,  Xenocrates, 
Demosthenes,  Phocion,  Maraercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo,  Demades  .         ,     340 

The  battle  of  Cheroneea,  August  2,   where  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and 

Thebans 33S 

Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausanias.  His  son  Alexander,  on  the  follow- 
ing year,  enters  Greece,  destroys  Thebes,  &c.  ....     336 

The  battle  of  the  Grankus,  22d  of  May 334 

The  battle  of  Issus  in  October        .         .         .  , 333 

Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  prince,  and  Alexandria  built    332 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  2d 331 

Alexander's  expedition  against  Porus.     About  this  time  flourished  Apelles, 
Callisthenes,  Bagoas,  Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnon,  Dinocrates,  Calippus, 
Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menedemus,  &.c.  ....     327 

Alexander  dies  on  the  21st  of  April.     His  empire  is  divided  into  four  king- 
dom?.    The  Samian  war,  and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  .     323 
Polyperchon  publishes  a  general  liberty  to  all  the  Greek  cities.     I'he  age  of 
Praxiteles,  Crates,  Theopbrastus,  Menander,  Demetrius,  Dinarchus,  Pole- 
mon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthenes            .         ,         .         .         .     320 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocles.     Demetrius  Phalereus  governs 
Athens  for  ten  years           .         .         .         .         ,         .         .         ,         .317 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army  .         .         .         .         .315 

Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidie    312 
The  conquest  of  Agathocles  in  Africa      .......     309 

Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Pol iorcetes       .         ,         .     307 
The  title  of  kings  first  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  ,         .     306 

The  battle  of  ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.     About  this  time  flourished  Zeno, 
Pyrrho,  Philemon,  Megasthenes,  Grantor,  &c.      .         ,         .         ,         .     30? 
Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a  year's  siege      .         .         .     236 
The  first  sun  dial  erected  at  Rome,  by  Papirius  Cursor,  and  the  time  first 
divided  into  hours     ..........     293 

Seleucus,  about  this  time,  built  about  40  cities  in  Asia,  which  he  peopled 
with  different  nations.  The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician,  Arscesi- 
laus,  Epicurus,  Bion,Timocharis,  Erasistratus,  Aristyllus,   Strato,  Zeno- 

dotus,  Arsinoe,  Lachares,  &,c.  291 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius  ......     287 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus 286 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.  The  Septuagint  supposed  to  be  translated 
about  this  time         .        ^         .         , 284 
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Ljslmachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus.     The  Tarentine  war  begins, 

and  continues  10  years.     The  Achaean  league  begins  .         .         .281 

Pyrihus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  .         .         .     280 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,   are  cut  to  pieces   near  the  lemple  of  Delphi. 
About  this  time  flourished  Dionysius  the  astronomer,  Sostratus,  Theocri- 
tus, Dionysius,  Heracleotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lycophron,  Persaeus,  k.c.      .     278 
Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus     .    .         .         .    '      .         .     274 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome         .......     2GS 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  keeps  it  12  years      .         .         .     268 
The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  23  years.     The  chronology  of 
the  Arundelian  Marbles  composed.     About  this   time  flourished  Lycon, 
Crates,  Berosus,  Hermachus,  Helenus,  Clinias,  Aristotimus,  &.c.     .         .     264 
Antiocliu.s  Soter  defeated  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  .         .     262 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  efefeated  by  Duilius     .......    260 

Regulus  defeated  by  Xanthippus.    Athens  is  restored  to  liberty  by  Antigonus  256 
Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the  Aohsan  league.     About 
this  time  flourished  Cleanthes,  Homer  junior,  Manetho,  Timaiis,  Callima- 
chas,  Zoilus,  Duri?,  Neanthes,  Ctesibius,  Sosibius,  Hieronymus,  Hanno, 
Laodice,  Lysias,  Ariobarzanes  .......     251 

The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrians  under  Theodotus,  revolt 
from  the  Macedonians       .........     250 

The  sea-fight  of  Drepanum  ........     249 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12th  of  August  .         .         .     243 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  settle  an  Agrarian  law. 
About  this  period  flourished    Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of  Samos,  Era- 
tosthenes, Apollonius  of  Perga,  \  acydes,  Amilcar,  Agesilaus  the  ephor,  &;c.  241 
Plays  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  tno.'ie  of  Li  vius  Andronicus      .         .         .     240 
Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Sp^>in,  with  Annibal  his  son       .         .         .     237 
The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time  since  Numa     .         .         .     236 
The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three  3'ears        ....     234 

Original  manuscripts  of  /Eschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  lent  by   the 
Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a  pledge  of  15  talents  ....     233 

The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius.     Sardinia  and  Corsica 
conquered       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .231 

The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens  and  Corinth  .         .     228 

The  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins,  and  continues  for  five  years  227 
The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.      The  Romans  first 
cross  the  Po,  pursuing  the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.     About  this  time 
flourished  Chrysippus,  Polystratus,Euphorion,  Archimedes,  Valerius  Mes- 
sala,  C.  Nffivius,  Aristarchus,  Apollonius,  Ph'ilocorus,  Aristo  Ceus,  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  Phyiarchus,  Lysiades,  Agro,  &c.  .     224 

The  battle  of  Sellasia  .........     222 

The  Social  War  between  the  /Etolians  and  Achssans,  assisted  by  Philip      .     220 

Saguntum  taken  by  Annibal 219 

The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years  ....  218 
The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymienus,  and  next  year,  that  of  Cannae,  May  21  217 
The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip,   in   Epirus,  which  is 

continued  by  intervals  for  14  years  214 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years  .         .  .     212 

Philof)ismen  defeats  Machanidos  at  Mantinca 208 

Asdrubal  is  defeated.  About  this  time  flourished  Plautus,  Archagathus, 
Evander,  Teleclus,  Hermippus,  Zcno,  Sotion,  Ennius,Hieronymus"of  Sy- 
racuse, TIepolemus,  Epicycles 207 

~  '  .202 


The  ba,ttie  of  Zama 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues  near  4  years 
The  l)attle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Scopas 
The  battle  of  Cynosgepliale,  where  Philip  is  defeated      , 


200 
198 
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The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  continues  three  years      ,         .192 
Lacedfemon  joined  to  the  Achaean  league  by  Philopoeraen  .         .         .191 

The  lu3«uries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils  of  Antiochus         .         .189 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  a  while  at  Sparta  by  Philoposmen        .     188 
Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media.    About  this  time  flourished 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Asclepiades,   Tegula,  C.  Lcelius,  Aristony- 
inus,  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus,  Masinissa,  the  Scipios,  the 
Gracchi,  Thoas,  he.  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .18? 

A  war  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  Eumenes  and  Prusias,  till  the 
death  of  Annibal       .         .         .         .         .         •         .         •         .         ,184 

Philoptemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates       .         .         .         .         .     183 

Numa's  books  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome  .         .         ,         .         .173 

Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage       .         .         .         .         ,         ;     17a 

Ptolemy's  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a  battle  between  Pelusiam  and 

Mount  Cassius.     The  second  Macedonian  war 171 

The  battle  of  Py^na,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire.     About  this 
period   flourished  Attains  the  astronomer,  Metrodorus,   Terence,  Crates, 
Polybius,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Heraclides,  Carneades,  Aristarchu3,&c.     168 
The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  ttboks  obtained  from  the  plunder  of 

Macedonia J  67 

Terence's  Andria  first  acted  at  Rome  161 

Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine,  invented  by  Scipio  Na- 
sica,  134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun  dials  ....     159 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip  assumes  the  royalty  in  Macedon     .         .  .     152 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexander  Balas      .         .150 
The  third  Punic  war  begins.    Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  put  to  death  by  his 
son  Nicomedes  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .149 

The  Romaus  make  war  against  the  Aehseans,  which  is  finished  the  next  year 
by  Mummius  ,         .         .    •     .         .         .         .         .         .         .148 

Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by  Mummius  .  .  .  147 
Viriathus  is  defeated  by  Lselius,  in  Spain  .  .  .  ,  .  ,146 
The  war  of  Numantia  begins,  and  continues  for  eight  years  .  .  .  141 
The  Roman  army  of  30,000,  under  Mancinus,  is  defeated  by  4000  Nunjan- 

tines 138 

Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  universal  patronage  offered  to  all 
learned  men  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.     The  age  of  Satyrus,  Aristobuhis,  Lu- 
cias  Accius,  Mnaceas,    Antipater,   Diodorus    the    peripatetic,  Nicander, 
Ctesibius,  Sarpedou,  Micipsa,  &c.       .......      137 

The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellus,  Mummius,   and  Pansetius,   into 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  ........     13,3 

The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.    The  Servile  VV^ar  in  Sicily  begins,  and 
continues  for  three  years  .....*.  i-^r; 

Numantia  taken.     Pergamus  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire      .         .         .     133 
Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.     Aristonicus   defeated  by  Perpenna  130 
Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alexander  Zebina           /         .     127 
The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Baleares.     Carthage  is  re- 
built by  order  of  the  Roman  senate  J  23 

C.  Gracchus  killed       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         .121 

Dalrnatia  conquered  by  Metellus I2g 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.     The  age  of  Erymnseus,  Athe- 
nion,  Arteraidorus,  Clitomachus,  ApolTonius,  Herodicus,  L.  Caelius,  Castor, 
M^necrates,  Lucilius,  &c.         .         .         .         .         .  .         .         .     liC 

The  Jugurthine  war  begins,  and  continues  for  fxve  years  ,         .         .111 

The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited  the  expenses  of  eatii)^- 

everyday ."   1J0 

1  he  Teutones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  against  Rome,  and  continue  it  for 

eight  years       •.....,,...     109 
The  Teutones  defeat  80,000  RoTT^arfs  on  (he  banks*  of  the  Rhont        ..       ,     iO-s 
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B.  C. 

The  Teutdnes  defeated  by  C.  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae       .        .         -        .102 

Tlie  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus 101 

Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania 99 

Cyrene  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans 97 

The  Social  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years,  till  finished  by  Sylla         .     91 

The  Mithridatic   war  begins,  and   continues  26  years         .         .         .         .89 

The  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  begin,  and  continue  six  years        .         .     88 

Sylla  conquers   Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libraries  to  Rome         .         .     86 

Young  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is   made  dictator         .         .         .82 

The  death  of  Sylla.  About  this  time  flourished  Philo,  Charmidas,  Asclepia- 
des,  Anpellicon,  L.  Sisenna,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  PlotiuB  Callus,  Dioti- 
mus,  Zeno,  Hortensius,  Archias,  Posidonius,  Geminus,  &c. 

Bithynia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans 

The  Servile  war,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and  two  years  after,  the  rebel 
genera!  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus 

Mithridates  and  Tigranus  defeated  by  Lucullus 

Mithridates  conquered  by  Pompey  in  a   night  battle.     Crete  is  subdued 
by   Metellus,  after  a  war  of  two  years 

The  reign  of  the  Seleucidae  ends  in  Syria  on  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Pompey        ........... 

Catiline's    conspiracy    detected   by   Cicero.     Mithridates    kills  himself 

The  first  triumvirate  in  the  persons  of  J.  Cssar,  Pompey  and  Crassus.  About 
this  time  flourished  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius  Varro,  Tyrannion, 
Aristodemusof  Nysa,  Lucretius,  Dionysius  the  grammarian,  Cicero,  Antio- 
chus,  Spurinus,  Andronicus,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Timagenes,  Cratippus,  kc. 

Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next  year       .... 

Cffisar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans,  and  invades  Britain 

Crassus  is  kilTed  by  Surena  in  June         ....,,. 

Civil  war  between  Cffisar  and  Pompey 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  about  May  12th 

Alexandria  taken  by  Ceesar        ......... 

The  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself.  This  year  is  called  the  year  of 
Confusion,  because  the  kalendar  was  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  and  the 
year  made  to  consist  of  15  months,  or  445  days  .... 

The  battle  of  Munda 

Caesar  murdered       ........... 

The  battle  of  Blutina.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Le- 
pidus.  Cicero  put  to  death.  The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Nepos,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Trogus  Pompey,  Didymus  the  scholiast,  Varro  the  poet,  &c. 

The  battle  of  Philippi 

Pacorus,  general  of  Parthia, defeated  by  Ventidius,  14ycars  after  the  disgrace 
of  Crassus,  and  on  the  same  day     ........ 

Pompey  the  Younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius  •         •         ;         . 

Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war 

The  battle  of  Actium  2d  September.  The  era  of  the  Roman  emperors  pro- 
perly begins  here         ......*... 

Alexandria  taken,  and   Egypt  reduced  into  a  Roman  province 

The  title   of  Augustus    given    to  Octavius         ...... 

The  Egyptians   adopt  the  Julian  year.     About  this  time  flourished  Vir^'il, 
Manilius,  Dioscorides,  Asinius  Pollio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  Strabo,  Horace, 
Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Pylades,  Bathyllus,  Va 
rius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  &c.  ....... 

The  conspiracy  of  Mura^na  against  Augustus     ..... 

Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia      ....... 

The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians  by  Tiberius 

The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome    ...... 

LoUius  defeated  by  the  Germans      ....... 

The  Kheeti  and  Vindelici  d«fcattd  by  Drusus 
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The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius 12 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus      .         .         .         .         .11 

Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering   the  12  ensuing  years  to  be 
without  intercalation.     About  this  time  flourished  Damascenus,  Hyginus, 
Flaccus  the  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus,  and  Dionysius  the 

geographer                  ...         .^         ......  8 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years                 .....  6 

Our  Saviour  is  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  in  the   year  4709  of 

the  Julian  period,  A.  U.  C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  193d  Olympiad  4 

A.  D. 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  .2 

The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  been  every  3d  year            .         .  4 

Ovid  banislied  to  Tomos          .........  9 

Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius  .         .         .         .10 

Augustus  dies  at  Nola,  August  29th,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius.     The 
age  of  Phaedrus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Germanicus,  Cor- 
nel, Celsus,  &.C.         ..........  14 

Twelve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  .         .         .         .17 

Germanicus,  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch  .         .         .         .         .19 

Tiberius  goes  to  Capreas         .......,-  26 

Sejanus  disgraced            ....         i         .....  31 

Our  Saviour  crucified,  Friday  April  3d.     This  is  put  four  years  earlier  by 

some  Chro7iulogi^ts      ..........  33 

Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum  near  Baiae,  March  16th,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ca- 
ligula.    About  this  period  flourished  Valerius  Maximus,  Columella,  Pom- 

ponius  Mela,  Appion,  Philo  Judeeus,  Artabanus,  and  Agrippina              .  37 

St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity             36 

St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel 39 

The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at   Antioch,  to  the  followers  of  our 

Saviour              ...........  40 

Caligula  murdered  by  Chsereas,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius         .         .         ;  41 

The  expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain 43 

St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel                ........  44 

Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome           .......  47 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome  .61 

Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero            ........  54 

Agrippina  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero 59 

First  persecution  against  the  Christians                64 

Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others  put  to  death 65 

Nero  visits  Greece.     The  Jewish  war  begins.     The    age  of  Persius,  Q. 
Curtius,    Pliny    the    elder,    Josephus,    Frontinus,    Burrhus,    Corbulo, 

Thrasea,  Boadicea,  &c.                *  6S 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death 67 

Nero  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba                  68 

Galba  put  to  death.     Otho,  defeated  by  Vitellius,  kills  himself.     Vitellius 

is  defeated  by  Vespasian's  army            , 69 

Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus           ......  70 

The  Parthians  revolt                77 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titus,     Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 

destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  November  1st               .  75> 
Death  of  Mitus,  and  succession    of  Domitian.     The  age  of  Sil.  Italicus, 
Martial,    Apollon.    Tyanaeus,    Valerius    Flaccus,     Solinus,   Epictetus, 

Quintilian,  Lupus,  Agricola,  occ.           .         .         .         .         .         .  81 

Capitoline   games   instituted  by    Domitian,  and  celebrated  every    fourth 

year 86. 

Secular  games  celebrated.     The  war  with  Dacia  begins  and  continues  15 

years         ... 88 

Second  persecution  of  the  Christ  iaris        .        .        ,        .        .        .        ^  ^^ 

■3 
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Domilian  put  to  death  by  Stephanus,  &c.  and  succeeded  by  Nerva.    The 

age  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Statins,  &c.  ......       96 

ISIerva  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Trajan  ......       98 

Ph'ny,  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  sends  Trajan  an  account  of  the  Christians         102 
Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  .         .         -         .         .         .103 

Trajan's  expedition   against  Parthia.     About  this  time  flourished  Florus, 
Suetonius,  Pliny  junior,  Philo  Byblius,  Dion,  Pruseeus,  Plutarch,  &c.        106 

Third  persecution  of  the  Christians         . 107 

Trajan's  column  erected  at  Rome  .         .         .         .         .         .114 

Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian         .         .         .  .         .         .117 

Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians  .         .         .         .         ,         .118 

Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britain .     121 

Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years           .         .         .         .         .126 
He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter  .         .     130 
The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  five  years,  and  all  ban- 
ished                        .         .         .131 

Adrian  dies,   and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius.     In  the  reign  of  Adrian 
flourished  Theon,   Phavorinus,  Phlegon,    Trallian,    Aristides,    Aquila, 
Salvius  Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  &c.  .  .         .         .138 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians  .         .         .     145 

The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome  .....     146 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  the  last  of 
which  reigned  nine  years.     In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius,    Pausanias,  Diophantes,  Lucian,   Herraogenes,  Polyaenus, 
Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the  martyr,  Apuleius,  &c.  .         .         .161 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  years  .         .         .         .162 

A  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  five  years         .         ,         .     169 
Another  which  continues  three  years  .         .         .         .         .         .177 

M.  Aurelius   dies,   and  Commodus  succeeds.     In  the  last   reign  flourished 

Galen,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Athenseus,  Montanus,  Diogenes  Laertius         180 
Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans  .         .         .         .         .181 

Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laetus.     He  is  succeeded  for  a  few 
months  by  Pertinax,  who  is  murdered,  193,  and  four  rivals  arise,  Didius 
Julianus,  Pescennius  Niger,   Severus,  and  Albinus.     Under  Commodus 
flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodotion,  St.  Irena^us,  &.C.         .         .         .         ..192 

Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus  .  .  .  .  .  .     194 

Albinus  defeated  in  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  February  19th  .  198 

Severus  conquers  the  Parthians  .......     2U0 

Fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians  ......     202 

Severus  visits  Britain,  and  two  years  after  builds  a  wall  there  across  from 

the  Frith  of  Forth  £07 

Severus  dies  at  York,  and   is  succeeded  by  Caracaila  and  Geta.     In  his 
reign  flourished   Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,    Papinianus,   Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Philostratus,  Plotianus,  and  Bulas  .         .         .         .311 

Gtta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalia  ......     212 

The  septuagint  discovered.     Caracaila  murdered  by  Macrinus.     Flour- 
ished Oppian  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         .217 

Opilius  Macrinus  killed  by  the  soldiers,   and  succeeded  by  Heliogabahis     218 
Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heliogabalus,     The  Goths  then  exacted  an  an- 
nual payment  not  to  iiwade  or  molest  the  Roman  empire.     The  age  of 
Julius  Africanus  .........     222 

The  ArsacidcTi  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxerxcs  king  of  Media,  and 
their  empire  destroyed  .........     229 

Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  .......     234 

The  sixih  persecution  against  the  Christians 235 

Alexander  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus.     At  that  time  flourished 

Dion  Cassius,  Origen,  and  Anunonius  ....     23a 

The  two  Cordians-  succeed  Maximinus,  and  are  put  to  death  by  Fupienus, 
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who  soon  after  is  destroyed,  with  Balbinus,  hy  the  soldiers  of  the  youn- 
ger Gordian  ..........     236 

Sabinianus  defeated  in  Africa  .         .         .         .         .         .  .     240 

Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians  ...*..     242 

He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes  peace  with  Sapor 
the  next  year.     About  this  time  flourished  Censorius,    and   Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  .         .  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     244 

Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decius.     He  rod  i  an  flourished  .         .     249 

The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Christians  ....     250 

Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus  ........     251 

A  great  pestilence  over  the  empire  .         .         .         .         .         .         .     252 

Gallus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  jEmilianus,  Valerianus,  and  Gallienus. 

In  the  reign  of  Gallus  flourished  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus  .         .     254 

The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians  .....     257 

The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyrants  successively  ....     258 

Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flead  alive  260 

Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus 264 

The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cleodamus  and  Athenaeus         .         .     267 
Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius.     In  this  reign  flourished  Lon- 
ginus,  Paulus  Samosatenus,  &,c.  .......     2G8 

Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of  them.     Zenobia  takes 
possession  of  Egypt  .........     269 

Aurelian  succeeds         .........  270 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians  .....     272 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa  ......     273 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperor         .....     274 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  six 

months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Florianus,  and,  two  months  after,  by  Probus    275 
Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul  ......     277 

He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     280 

Probus  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his  sons  Carinus  and 

Numerianus  ..........     282 

Dioclesian  succeeds  .........     284 

The  empire  attacked  by  the  Barbadians  of  the  north.     Dioclesian  t:^kes 

Maximianus  as  his  imperial  colleague  ......     286 

Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant's  usurpation  of  ten  years.     Alexandria 

taken  by  Dioclesian 296 

The  tenth  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which  continues  ten  years  303 

Dioclesian  and  Maximianus   abdicate   the   empire,  and  live  in  retirement, 

succeeded  by   Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maximianus,   the  two 

Cffisars.     About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capitolinus,  Arnobius,  Gregory 

and  Hermogenes,  the   lawyers,  ^lius  Spartianus,  Hierocles,    Flavius 

Vopiscus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  &c. 304 

Constantius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son   ......     306 

At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Constantino,  Licinius,  Maximia- 
nus, and  Maxentius  ./.......     308 

Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantino 312 

The  emperor  Constantino  be;gins  to  favour  the  Christian  religion         .         .319 
Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantino  ....     324 

The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  318  bishops,  who  sit  from 
June  19  to  August  25  .......     325 

The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  .         .     328 

Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor  on  the  eleventh  of  May     330 
Constantino  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed 
The  death  of  Constantino,  and  succession  of  his  three  sons,  Conslantinus 
Constans,  and  Constantius.     In  the  reign  of  Constantino  flourished  Lac 
tantius,  Athanasius,  Arius,  and  Eusebius 


331 


337 


Ctn^tantiHi;  the  younger  defeated  9nd  killed  by  Constans  at  Aquileia  340 
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Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius  ,,.,,.     350 

GalJus  put  to  deatji  by  Constantius  .......     354 

One  hunured   and  fifty   cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  ruined  by   an  earth- 
quake .         .         .         •         .         •         •         •         •         •       .  '     ^^^ 

Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war  ;  but  the  former  dies 
the  next  year,  and  leaves  the  latter  sole  emperor.     About  this  period 
flourished  MVms  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Ammian,  Marcelliniis, 
Jamblicus,  St.  Hilary,  &c.         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .360 

Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.     In  Julian's  reign  flourished  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Theniistius,  Aurelius  Victor,  &c.  .         .         .     363 

Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Valens  and  Valentinian, 
the  empire   is  divided,  the   former  being  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the 

other  of  the  west  364 

Gratian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by  Valentinian  .         .     367 

Firmus,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated 373 

Valentinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentinian  the  First  .         .         .     375 

The  Goths    permitted  to   settle  in   Thrace,  on   being  expelled  by  the 
Huns  ...........     376 

Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern  empire.     The  Lom- 
bards first  leave  Scandinavia  and  defeat  the  Vandals  .         .         ,     379 
Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathius             .         .         .         .         •     383 

The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius  .         .     388 

Eugenius  usurps  the  western   empire,  and  is  two  years  after  defeated  by 
Theodosius  ..........     392 

Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Arcadius  in  the  east,  and 
Hoporius  in  the  west.     In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished  Ausonius, 
Eunapius,    Pappus,    Theon,    Prudentius,    St.   Austin,    St.  Jerome,  St. 
Ambrose,  &c.  .         .         .         .         .         ,         •         •         •         •     395 

Criklo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself  .         ,         ;         .     398 

Stilicho  defeats  :^()0,000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesulae  ....     405 

The  Vandals,  Alani,   and  Suevi,  permitted  to  settle  in  Spain  and  France 

by  Honorius  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     40S 

Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the  east,  having  Isdegerdes, 

king  of  Persia,  as  his  guardian,  appointed  by  his  lather         .         .         .     408 
Rome  plundered  by  Aiaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  August  24th  .         .     4!0 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain  .....     41? 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  is  bugun  in  Alsace         .         .         .         .413 

The  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoulouse  .  .         .  „         .     415 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths  .  .  .  .417 

The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  lower  Rhine  .         .         .     420 

The    death    of    Honorius,    and    succession    of    Valentinian    the    Third. 
Under    Honorius  flourished    Sulpicius  Severus,     Macrobius,     Anianus, 
Panodorus,    Stobajus,     Servius    the    commentator,    Hypatia,    Pelagius, 
Synesius.  Cyril,  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c.      ......     423 

Theodosius   establishes   public   schools   at   Constantinople,    and   attempts 

the  restoration  of  learning         ........     425 

The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain,  and  never  return  .  .  .     426 

Pannonia    recovered    from  the    Huns    by    the    Romans.       The    Vandals 

pass  into  Africa         ..........     427 

The  French  defeated  by  ^tius     ........     428 

The  Theodosian  code  published     .  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  .     435 

Genseric  the    Vandal   takes  Carthage,  and    begins  the    kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa     ..........     439 

The  Britons,   abandoned  by   the   Romans,  make    their    celehrated  com- 
plaint to   ^tius    against  the    Picls  and   Scots,  and   three  years  after 
tiie  Saxons  settle  in  Britain,  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigern         .         .     446 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe  ......     447 

Theodosius  the  Second  dies,    and  is  succeeded  by  Marcianuj.     About 
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472 
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tin's    time     flourished     Zozimtis,    Nestorius,     Theodoret,     Sozomen, 

Olympiodorus,  &;c.  .  . =     450 

The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known  .....     452 

Death  of  Valentinian   the   Third,  who    is   succeeded   by   Maximus    for 
two  months,    by   Avitus  for    ten,  and,  after  an    inter-regrium  of    ten 

months,  by   Majorianus 

Rome  taken    by  Genseric  in  July.     The  kingdom  of  Kent   first  estab 
lished      ........... 

The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro         .... 

Marcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  surnamed  the  Thracian.     Vor 

timer  defeated  by  Hengist  at  Craytbrd,  in   Kent 
Severus   succeeds  in  the  western  empire         ..... 

Tlie  paschal  cycle  of  532  years  invented  by  Victorius  of  Aquitain     . 
Anthemius  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  alter  an   inter-regnum  of  two 
years      ........... 

Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemius,  and  is  succeeded,  the  next  year,  by  Glyce 
rius,  and  Glycerius  by  Nepos     ....... 

Nepos  is  succeeded  by  Augustulus.     Leo  junior,  son  of  Ariadne,  though  an 
infant,  succeeds  his  grandfather  Leo  in  the  eastern  empire,  and,  some 
months  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  father  Zeno      .....     474 

The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king  of  Italy.     About  that  time  flourished  Eutyches, 
Prosper,  Victorius,  Sidonius  Appollinaris      ......     476 

Constantinople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  40  days 
at  intervals      ...........     480 

The  battle  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Clovis  over  Siagrius  the  Roman  gene- 
ral          .         .         .     485 

After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married  Anastasius,  surnamed 

the  Silentiary,  who  ascends  the  vacant  throne         .         .  •         .         .     49) 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,   revolts  about  this  time,  and  conquers 
Italy  from  the  Heruli.     About  this  time  flourished  Boethius  andSymma- 

chus 493 

Christianity  embraced  in  France  by  the  baptism  of  Clovis         .         .         .     496 
The  Burgundian  laws  published  by  king  Gondebaud  ....     501 

Alaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vorcille  near  Poitiers  .  .     607 

Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  ....     610 

Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose  fleet  is  burned  with  a  brazen 

speculum  by  Proclus  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .614 

The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  introduced  first  by  Dionysius     516 
Justin  the  First,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  himself  emperor         .         .618 
Justinian  the  First,  nephew  of  Justin,  succeeds.     Under  his  glorious  reign 
flourished  Belisarius,  Jornandes,  Paul  the  Silentiary,  SimpUcius,  Dionysius, 
Procopius,  Proclus,  Narses,  &c.         .  .  ....     627 

'Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws,  and  four  years  after  his  di- 
gest  529 

Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of  Rome,  two  years  after         .     534 
Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks       ........     5;;<8 

The  Roman  consulship  suppressed  by  Justinian       .         .         .  .  .     5\2 

A  great  plague  which  rose  in  Africa,  and  desolated  Asia  and  Europe  .     543 

The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  ,         .         .         .         .     64'> 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Totila  ......     547 

The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into  Europe  by  monks  551 

Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy         ....     653 

A  dreadful    plague  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  which  continues  for 

^  SO  years 558 

Justin   the   Second,  son   of  Vigilantia,  the    sister   of  Justinian,   succeeds     565 
Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pannonia,  who  form  a  king- 
don)  there  ,  . 5^3 
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A.  D. 
Tiberius  the  Second,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards,  is  adopted,  and,  soon 

after,  succeeds .         •         .     578 

Latin  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this  time  .         .         .581 

Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  of  Tiberius,  succeeds  .         .     682 

Gregory  the  First,  surnamed  the  Great,  fills  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Rome. 
The  few  men  of  learning  who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  century, 
were  Gildas,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of  French  history, 
Evagrius,  and  St.  Augustin  the  Monk  ......     590 

Augustin  the  Monk,  with  40  others,  comes  to  preach  Christianity  in  England     597 
About  this  time  the  Saxon  He[)tarchy  began  in  England  .         .         .     600 

Fhocas,  a  simple  cenlurion,  is  elected  emperor,  after  the  revolt  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  of  his  children  .         .         .     602 
The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  to  be  established  by  the  concessions  of 

Phocas ,606 

Heraclius,  an  officer  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  the  usurper 

Phocas 610 

The  conquests  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and,  afterwards,  his  siege  of  Rome  .         .         .         .         .  .611 

The  Persians  take  Jerusalem  with  the  slaughter  of  90,000  men,   and  the 
next  year  they  over-run  Africa  .......     614 

Mahomet,  in  his  63d  year,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  Friday,   July 

16,  which  forms  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the  Mahometans     622 
Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs  .  .  .     626 

Death  of  Mahomet  632 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  years  after  Alexandria,  and  its 
famous  library  destroyed  ........     637 

Constantine  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclius,   in  partnership  with  Heracleonas, 
his  brother  by  the  same  father,  assumes   the  imperial  purple.     Constan- 
tine reigns    103  days,    and  after  his  death,  his  son.     Constantine's  son 
Constans  is   declared  emperor,  though  Heracleonas,  with    his  mother 
Martina,  wished  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power  .     6411 

Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens  .......     648 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus  .         .         .     653 

Constantine  the  Fourth,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  succeeds,  on  the   murder  of 

his  father  in  Sicily  . 668 

The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily  ........     669 

Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet  ii  destroyed  by  the 

Greek  fire  ..........     673 

Justinian  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Constantine.     In  his  exile  of  10 
years,  the  purple   was  usurped  by  Leontius  and  Absimerus  Tiberius. 
His  restoiation  happened  704.     The  only  men  of  learning  in  this  centu- 
ry were  Secundus,  Isidorus,   Theophylactus,  Geo.  Pisides,   Callinicus, 
and  the  venerable  Bede  ........     685 

Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French  monarchy  .         .         .     690 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens         ......     709 

Bardanes,  suiuamed  Philippicus,  succeeds  at  Constantinople,  on  the  murder 
of  Justinian  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .711 

Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.     Accession  of  Artemius,  or  Anastasius 
'  the  Second  to  the  throne  ........     713 

Anastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodosius  the  Third,  who,  two 
years  after,  yields  to  the  superior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third,  the  fir.'^t  of 

the  Isaurian  dynasty ,         .         .715 

Second,  but  unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  717 

Tax  called  Peterpence  begun  by  Inaj  king  of  Wessex,  to  support  a  college 

at  Rou^e 727 

•Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Marte!  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  October     732 
Constantine  the  Fifib,  surnamed  Copronymus,  succeeds  his  father  Leo  741 

Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and  Asia  .         .     746 
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A.  D 
The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  first  used  in  historical 
writings  ...........     748 

Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas  caliph  of  the  Saracens  .     749 

The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  ends  in  France  ....     750 

Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas         762 
A  violent  frost  for  150  days,  from  October  to  February  .         •  .     763 

Monasteries  dissolved  in  the  east  by  Constantine  .         .         .         .     770 

Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  ends  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 

after  a  duration  of  206  years  774 

Leo  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constantine,  succeeds,  and,  five  years  after,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  wife  Irene,  and  his  son  Constantine  the  Sixth  .         .     775 
Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone.     The  only  men  of  learning  in  this  '' 
century  were  Johannes  Daniascenus,  Fredegaire,  Alcuinus,  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  and  George  the  Monk               .......     797 

Charlemagne  is  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  empire. 
About  this  time  the  Popes  separate  themselves  from  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople  800 

Eo^bert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total  reduction  of  the  Saxon 

heptarchy  is  not  effected  till  26  years  after 801 

Nicephorus  the  First,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire,  succeeds  .         .     802 

Stauracius,  son  of  Nicephorus,  and   Michael  the   First,  surnamed  Rhan- 

gabe,  the  husband  of  Procopio,  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple         811 
Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of  the  palace,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  .......     813 

Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Almamon,  who  made  obser- 
vations on  the  sun,  &c.  ........     816 

Midiael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  succeeds, 
after  the  murder  of  Leo  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     821 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they  call  Candia  .  .     823 

The  almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic  by  order  of  Aimamon  827 

Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael  ......     829 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy  .......     839 

Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus  with  his  mother  Theodora     842 
The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in  France  .         .         .     853 

Michael  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the  First,  the  Macedonian         867 
Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice  ....     872 

Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  philosopher.     In  this  cen- 
tury flourished  Mesue,  the  Arabian  physician,  Eginhard,  Rabanus,  Al- 
bumasar,  Godescalchus,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Pholius,  John  Scotus,  Anas- 
tasius  the  librarian,  Alfraganus,  Albategui,  Regiaon,  John  Asser  .     886 

Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defended  by  Bishop  Goslin         887 
Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  after  a  reign  of  30  years  .         .     900 

Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  nephew  Constantine  the  Se- 
venth, surnamed  Porphyrogenitus  .         .         .  .         .         .911 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France  under  Rollo  .         .  .91- 

Romanus  the  First,  surnamed  Lecapenus,  general  of  the  fleet,  usurps  the 
throne,  with  his  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine  the 

Eighth  .         .         .         .  • 919 

Fiefs  established  in  France  ....,,..     G2"i 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven  kingdom^  .         ,     Q3G 

Naples  seized  by  the  eastern  emperors  ......     942 

The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire   against  their  father,  and  the  tumults  Ihi.-i 

occasioned  produced  the  restoration  of  Porphyrogenitus         .         .         .     945 
Romanus  the  Second,  son  of  Constantine  the  Seventh,  hy  Helena,  the 
daughter  of  Lecapenus,  succeeds  ......     95V 

Romanus  poisoned  by  his  wife  Theophano,  is  succeeded  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas  the  Second,  whom  the  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under  llie 
title  of  protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  married  .         .         .     963 
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Italy  conquered  by  Olho,  and  united  to  the  German  empire  .         .       964 

Nicephorus,  at  the   instigation  of  Theophano,  is  murdered  by  John  Zi- 
niisces,  who  assumes  the  purple       .......       969 

JiaiA  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  two  sons  of  Romanus  by 

Theophano,  succeed  on  the  death  of  Zimisces  .         .  .  ,       975 

The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France  begins  July  3d  .  .       987 

Arithmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia  by  the  Saracens  991 

The  empire  of  Germany  tirst  made  elective  by  Otho  III.     The  learned 

men  of  this  century  were  Euedes  de  Cluni,    Azophi,  Luitprand,  Alfara- 

bius,  Rhaze,  Geber,  Abbo,  Almoin,  Gerbert  ....       996 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Nov.  13th  .         .         .      1002 

All  old  churches,  about  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new  manner  of  architecture   1005 
Flanders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm  .  .  .      1014 

Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  brother  .  .      1025 

Kornanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a  patrician,  succeeds,  by  marrying 
Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch  .....     1028 

Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian   money  lender,   causes 
her  husband  Roraanus  to  be  poisoned,    and,  afterwards,  marries  her  fa- 
vourite, who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  the  Fourth  1034 
The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  begin  .....     1035 

Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade  of  whose  father  (ca- 
reening vessels)  had  procured  hira  the  surname  of  Calaphates  .      1041 
Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  empresses  by  the  populace, 
but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  though  60  years  old,  takes,  for  her  third  hus- 
band, Constantine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds       .....     1043 

The  Turks  invade  the  Roman  empire  ......     1050 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers  the  sovereignty,  and, 
19  months  after,  adopts,  as  her  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  surnamed 

Stratioticus  1064 

Isaac  Commenus  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers                 .         .     1057 
Isaac  abdicates,  and   when  his  brotlier  refuses  to  succeed  him,    he   ap- 
points his  friend  Constantine  the  Eleventh,  surnamed  Ducas          .         .     1059 
.Terusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Saracens               .         .         .      1065 
The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head  of  Harold  by  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  October  the   14th,  to  William  the  Conquerer  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy   10G6 

On  the  death  of  Ducas,  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of  protecting  his  three 
sons,  Michael,  x'\ndronicus,  and  Constantine,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and 
marries  Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes  .  .  .      lOG? 

Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,   the  three  young  princes  as- 
cend the  throne,  umier  the  name  of  Michael   Parapinaces  the  Seventh, 
Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth  .         .         .107$ 

The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniates  the  Third,  assumes  the  purple  1078 

Doomsday-book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  general  survey  of  the  estates 

of  England,  and  finished  in  six  years         ......     lOSO 

Alexius  Commenus  the  First,  nephew   of   Isaac   the   First,  ascends  the 
throne.     His  reign  is  rendered  illustrious   by  the  pen  of  his  daughter, 
the  princess  Anna  Commena.     The  Normans,  under  Robert  of  Apulia, 
invade  the  eastern  empire         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .1031 

A  ^ia  Blinor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  .....     1084 

Accession  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English  throne  .         .         .     1087 

The  first  crusade 1096 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders  15th  July.  The  oni}^  learned  men  of 
this  century  were  Avicenna,  Guy  d'Arezzo,  Glaber,  Hernianus,  Franco, 
Peter  Damiani,  Michael  Celularius,  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Berenger,  Psellus 
I^Iarian  us,   Scotus,    Arzachel,    William   of  Spires,  Suidas,    Peter   the 

Hermit,  Sigebert 1099 

Henry  the  First  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England         .         .         »  1100 
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Learning  revived  at  Cambridge _.        .1110 

John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,  succeeds  at  Constantinople  .     1118 

Order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted  .         .         .         .         .         .1118 

Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown  .....     1135 

Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople  .         .         .         .1143 

The  second  crusade  .         .         . 1147 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  24  years'  labour  .         .      1151 

The  party  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibbelines  begin  in  Italy  .         .     1134 

Henry  the  Second  succeeds  in  England         .         .         .         .         .         .1154 

The  Teutonic  order  begins  .         .         .         .         ,         .         .         .1164 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  .         .         .         .         .         .     1169 

The  famous  council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  January  25th.     Conquest  of 
Ireland  by  Henry  11.  ........     1172 

Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in  England  .         .     117G 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel  .         .         .         .      1180 

English  laws  digested  by  Glanville  ......     1181. 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the  minority  of  Alex- 
ius, Andronicus,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alexius,  is  named  guardian, 
but  he  murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne  .         .         .         .     1183 

Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  of  the 

great  Alexius  by  the  female  line,  succeeds  .....     1185 

The  third  crusade,  and  siege  of  Acre  ......     1 188 

Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  England  .         .         .      1189 

Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  .     1192 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and  usurps  the  sovereignty,  by 

putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  .         .         .         .         .         .1195 

John    succeeds  to  the  English  throne.     The  learned   men  of  this  century 
were,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Commena,  St.  Bernard,  Averroes,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho   Trisingensis,  Maimonides,  Hu- 
menus,  Wernerus,  Gratian,  Jeoflry  of  Monmouth,  Tzetzes,  Eustathius, 
John  of  Salisbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Co- 
mestor,  Peter  of  Blois,  Ranulph  of  Glanville,  Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus, 
William  of  Newburgh  .         .         .         •         .         ...     1199 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  Isaac  is  taken  from 
his  dungeon  and  replaced  on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius.     This  year 
is  remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade  ......     1203 

The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by   Alexius  Mourzoufle,   and  Constanti- 
nople is  again  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  elect 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,   emperor  of  the  east.     In  the  mean  time, 
Theodore  Lascaris  makes  himself  emperor  of  Nice  ;  Alexius,   grandson 
of  the  tyrant  Andronicus,  becomes  emperor  of  Trebizond  ;  and  Michael, 
an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli,  founds  an  empire  in  Epiru3  .     1204 

The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  and,  next  year,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Henry  .......     1205 

Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingls  Khan,  first  emperor  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  1227  ....     120G 

Aristotle's  works,  imported  from  Constantinople,  are  condemned  by  the 
council  df  Paris  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     1209 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by  king  John  .         .     1215 

Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  English  throne  .     1216 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda,  sister  of  the  two  last  empe- 
rors, Baldwin  and  Henry,  i?  made  emperor  by  the  Latins  .         .      1217 

Robert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds •    1221 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son-in-law, 

John  Ducas  Vataces         ....,...,     122^ 
John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Peter,  succeeded  on  the 

throne  of  Constantinople 1228 

The  inquisition  which  had  begun  1204  is  now  trusted  t?  the  DoroinJcans       1233 
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Baldwin  alone  .         .         - 1237 

Origin  of  the  Ottomans 1240 

The  fifth  crusade  1248 

Astronomical  tables  composed  by  Alphonso  the  Eleventh  of  Castile  .     1253 

Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the   throne  of  Nice   by  his  son  Theodore 
Lascaristhe  Second         .........     1255 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  minor  .         .         .     1259 

Michael  Palasologus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 

ascends  the  throne,  after  the  murder  of  the  young  prince's  guardian  1260 

Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the  Greek  emperors  of  Nice   1261 
Edward  the  First  succeeds  on  the  English  throne  ....     1272 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England  .         .  .         .     1279 

Eight  thousand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian  vespers,  30th  of  March  1282 
Wales  conquered  by  Edward  and  annexed  to  England  .  .  .      1283 

Michael  Falaeologus  dies,  and  his  son  Andronicus,  who  had  already  reigned 
nine  years  conjointly  with  liis  father,  ascends  the  throne.  The  learned 
men  of  this  century  are,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Saxo,  Waiter  of  Coventry, 
Accursius,  Antony  of  Padua,  Alexander  Halensis,  William  of  Paris,  Pe- 
ter deVignes,  Matbevv  Paris,  Grosseteste,  Albertus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Bonaventura,  John  Joinville,  Roger  Bacon,  Cimabue,  Durandus,  Henry 
of  Ghent,   Raymond  LuUi,  Jacob   Voragine,  Albertet,   Duns  Scotus, 

Thebit 1293 

A  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this  time  .         .     1293 

The  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  .         ,         ,         .         .     1298 

The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  improved  by  Flavio  -.         .         .     1302 

The  Svvjss  Cantons  begin  ..•.,...      1307 

Edward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  English  crown  ....     1307 

Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  alienation  continues  68  years, 
till  the  return  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  .....     1308 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel,  and  his  grandson,  the  younger 
Andronicus.     Manuel  dying,  Andronicus  revolts  against  his  grandfather, 
who  abdicates  .........     1320 

Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England  .....     1327 

First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described,  with  exactness,  in  June        1337 
About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  Bar- 
laam,  Petrarch,  Boccace,  and  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  where  may  be  fixed 
the  era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy         ....      1339 

Andronicus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Palseologus  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
age.  John  Cantacuzene,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  young  prince, 
assumes  the  purple.     First  passage  of  the  Turks  into  Europe  .      1341 

The  knights  and  burgesses  of  Parliament  first  sit  in  the  same  house  .      1342 

The  battle  of  Crecy,  August  26 1346 

Seditions  of  Rienzi  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  tribuneship  .     1347 

Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  April  23  .         .         .     1340 

The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  1352 

Cantacuzene  abdicates  the  purple         ..,.,..     1355 
The  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19  Ui         .         .         .         .         .         .     13oS 

Law  pleadings  altered  from  French  into  English  as  a  favour  from  Edward 
in.  to  his  people,  in  his  50th  year  ......     1362 

Rise  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  and  his  exten- 
sive conquests  till  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  35  years  .         .         .     1370 
Accession  oi  Richard  tlse  Second  to  the  English  throne  .         .         .     1377 
Manuel  succeeds  his  father,  John  PalcEologus           .          .         .  .  .1391 

Accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  England.  The  learned  men  of  this  cen- 
tury were  Peter  Apono,  Flavio,  Dante,  Arnoldus  Villa,  Nicholas  Lyra, 
AVilliam  Occam,  Nicephoras,  Gregoras,  Leontius  Pilatus,  Matthew  of 
Wes!minster,WickliiF,Froi£sart,  Nicholas  Flamel,  Chaucer  ,         .     1399 

ifcnry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  the  Fifth  <■        ,     I4I3 
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Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25th         ,....,.     1415 

The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  .         .         .     1420 

Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Eni^Iand.     Constantinople  is  be- 
sieged by  Amurath  the  Second,  the  Turkish  emperor  .         .         .     1422 
John  Palseologus  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel           .         .         .     1424 
Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and  rise  of  that   family  at 
Florence                  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .         .     1434 

The  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France  ....     1439 

Printing  discovered  at  Mentz,  and  improved  gradually  in  22  years  .     1440 

Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the  throne  after  his  brother 

John  1448 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  besieges  and  takes  Constanti- 
nople on  the  29th  of  May.  Fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  captivity 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  families  of  the  Commeni 
and  Palasologi.  About  this  time,  the  House  of  York  in  England  began  to 
aspire  to  the  crown,  and,  by  their  ambitious  views,  to  deluge  the  whole 
kingdom  in  blood.  The  learned  men  of  tbe  15th  century  were  Chaucer, 
Leonard  Aretin,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio,  Flavins  Blondus, 
Theodore  Gaza,  Frank  Philelphus,  Geo.  Trapezuntius,  Gemistus  Pletho, 
Laurentius  Valla,  Ulugh  Beigh,  John  Guttemburg,  John  Faustus,  Peter 
Schoeflfer,  Wesselus,  Peurbachius,  iiiineas  Sylvius,  Bessarion,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Argyropulus,  Regiomontanus,  Platina,  Agricola,  Pontanus,  Fi- 
cinus,  Lascaris,  Tiphernas,  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Merula,  Savonarola,  Picus, 
Politian,  Hermolaus,  Grocyn,  Mantuanus,  John  Colet,  Reuchlin,  Lyna- 
cre,  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  &r,         .  145^ 
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A  BA  and  Aba3,  a  town  of  Phocis,  famons  forj 
A.  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Aba;us. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Abantes,  were  of Thra- 
cian  origin.  After  the  ruin  of  their  country  by- 
Xerxes,  they  migrated  to  Euboea,  which  from 
them  was  called  Abantis.  Some  of  them  passed 
afterwards  from  Euboea  into  Ionia.     Herodot. 

8,  c.  'i3.—Paus.  10,  c.  55. A  city  of  Caria. 

Another  of  Arabia  Felix. A  mountain 

near  Smyrna.— P/m.  5,  c.  24.— Strab.  10. 

Aeackne,  a  country  of  Sicily  near  Messe- 
nia.    Diod.  14. 

Abalus,  an  island  in  the  German  ocean, 
where,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  the  amber 
dropped  from  the  trees.  If  a  man  was  drowned 
there,  and  his  body  never  appeared  above  the 
water,  propitiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  to  his 
manes  during  a  hundred  years.    Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

Ae.vna,  a  place  of  Capua.    Cic.  contra  Rull. 

Abantes,  a  warlike  people  of  Peloponne- 
sus, who  built  a  town  in  Phocis,  called  Aba, 
after  their  leader  Abas,  whence  also  their 
name  originated:  they  afterwards  went  to  Eu- 
bcea.     'iVid.  Abantis.]  Htrodot.  I,  c.  146. 

Abantias,  and  Abantiades,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas  king  of  Argos, 
such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta, 
&.C.     Olid. 

Apakt/das  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Ciinias,  the  father  of 
Aratus.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assassina- 
ted, B.  C.  251.     Pint,  in  Jlrat. 

Abantis,  or  Abantias,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  island  of  Eubcca,  received  from  the  Aban- 
tes, who  settled  in  it  from  Phocis.  Plin.  4,  c. 
12. Also  a  country  of  Epirus.  Pans.  5,  c.  22. 

Abarbarea,  one  of  the  Naiades,  mother  of 
^iSopus  and  Pedasus  by  Bucolion,  Laome- 
don's  eldest  son.     Homer.  II.  6,  v.  23. 

AbarI'jton,  a  countiy  of  Scythia,  near  mount 
Imaus.  The  inliabitants  were  said  to  h^ive 
their  toes  beliind  their  heels,  and  to  bi-eatiie 
no  air  but  that  of  thpir  native  country.  P/j/t. 
7,  c.  2. 

As.iRis,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus.     Ovid. 

.¥e^5,  V.S6. A  Rutulian,  killed  by  Eury- 

alus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  344. A  Scythian, 

son  of  Seuthes,  in  the  age  of  Crcesus,  or  the 
Trojan  war,  who  received  a  flying  arrow  from 
Apollo,  with  which  he  gave  oracles,  and  trans- 
ported himself  wherever  he  pleased.  He  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  the  Hyperborean 
countries  from  Athens  without  eating,  and  to 
have  made  the  Trojaij  Palladium  with  the 
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bon^s  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that  he  wrote 
treatises  In  Greek ;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
there  is  a  Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles  to 
Phalaris  in  the  libraiy  of  Augsburg.  But  there 
were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name, 
Herodot.  4,  c.  3&.— Strab.  l.—Pam.  3,  c.  13. 

Abarits,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidious- 
ly deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against 
Parthia.  Appian.  in  Parth. — He  is  called  Me- 
zeres  by  Flor.  3,  c.  11.  and  Ariamnes  by  PM. 
in  Crass. 

Abas,  a  mountain  in  Syria,  where  the  Eu- 
phrates rises. A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pompey  routed  the  Albaui.     Phd.   in 

Pomp. A  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 

changed  into  a  lizard  for  laugliing  at  Ceres. 
Ovid.  Met.  5.  fab.  7. The  llth  king  of  Ar- 
gos, son  of  Belus,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  genius  and 
valour.  He  was  father  to  Prcetus  and  Acri.siu£, 
by  Ocalea,and  built  Aba?.  He  reigned  23  years, 
B.  C.  1884.     Paus.  2,  c.  1(5, 1.  10,  c.  3o.—H>/gin. 

170,  hc.—Apollod.  2,  c.  2. One  of  iEneas's 

companions,  killod  in  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v. 

170. Another  lost  in  the  storm  which  drove 

^neas  to  Carthage.   Firg.  Mn.  \,  v.  125. A 

Latian  chief,  who  assisted  jEneas  against  Tnr- 
nus,  and  was  killed  by  Lausus.     Virg.  JEn.  10, 

v.  170,  &c. A  Greek,  son  of  Eurydamus, 

killed  by  .^neas  during  the  Trojan  war.  Virg. 

JEn.  3,  V.  286.— Homer.  II.  5,  v.  150. A 

centaur,  famous  for  his  .skill  in  hunting.     Oiid. 

Met.  12,  v.  306. A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the 

Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  A- 
pollo,  for  his  services  to  Lysander.     Paus.  10, 

c.  9. A  son  of  Neptune.     Hygin.  fab.  157, 

A  sophist  who  wrote  two  treatises,  one  on 

history,  the  other  on  rhetoric :  the  time  in 

which  he  lived  is  unknown. A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  is  quoted  by 
Servius  in  Virg.  JEn.  9. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  .^^thi^ 
opia.     Paus.  Q,  c-  2Q. 

AbasItis,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.     Strab. 

Abassf.na,  or  Aba.ssinia.     Vid.  Abyssinia. 

Abassus,  a  town  of  Phrygia.     Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

Abastqb,  one  of  Pluto's  horses. 

Aeatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Memphis 
in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papyrus. 
Osiris  was  buried  there.     Lucan.  10,  v,  323. 

Abdalonimits,  one  of  the  descendants  oi 
the  kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain 
himself  he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alex- 
ander took  Sidon,  he  made  hjm  king  in  the 
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room  of  Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and  eu- 
larged  his  possessions  on  account  of  the  .a^'eat 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct.  Justin,  llj  c. 
10.— Curt.  4,  c.  \.—Diod.  17. 

Abdera,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ba3tica,  built 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Strab.  3. A  mari- 
time city  of  Thrace,  built  by  Hercules,  in  me- 
mory ot  Abderus,  one  of  his  favourites.  The 
Clazonieiiians  and  Teians  beautified  it.  Some 
suppose  that  Abdera,  the  sister  of  Diomedes, 
built  it.  The  air  was  sounvvholosome.andthe 
inhabitants  of  such  a  sluggish  disposition,  tliat 
stupidity  was  commonly  called  MdtrUica 
mens.  It  gave  birth,  however,  to  Democritus, 
Protagoras,  Anaxarclius,  and  HecatEeus.  Mela, 
2.  c.  2. — Cic.  ad  Mtk.  4,  ep.  16 — Herodot.  1, 
C.  186.     Mar!.  10,  ep.  25. 

Aederia,  a  town  of  Spain.     Jlpollod.  2,  c.  5. 

A-EDKiiiTES,  apeople  of  Ppeonia,  oliliged  to 

;Icave  their  country  on  account  of  the  great 

number  of  rats  and  frogs  which  infested  it. 

Justin.  15,  c.  2. 

ABDERirs,  a  man  of  OpusinLocris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  wiiich  the  hero  had  inti-usted  to 
his  care  when  going  to  waragainst  the  Bistones. 
Hercules  built  a  city,  which  in  honour  of  his 
friend  he  called  Abdera.  Apollod.  2,  c.  5. — 
Fkiloslrat.  2,  c.  25. 

Abeatje,  a  people  of  Achaia,  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  Abia.  Paus.4,  c.  30. — Plin.  i, 
f.  6. 

Aeei.la,  a  town  of  Campania,  wliose  inha- 
bitants were  called  Abellani.  Its  nuts,  called 
areJlanm,  and  also  its  apples,  were  famous. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  "740.— Justin.  20,  c.  5.— -6t7.  8, 
V.  544. 

ABF.Lux,anobleof  Saguntura,  who  favour 
sd  the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage 
Liv.  22,  c.  22. 

Abenda,  a  town  of  Caria,  who.^c  inhabi- 
tants were  the  first  who  raised  temples  to  the 
city  of  Rome.     Liv.  45,  c.  6. 

Abia,  formerly  Ire,  a  maritime  town  of 
Mcsseiiia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to 
Achilles  by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after 
Abia,  daughter  of  Hercules,  and  nurse  of  Hyi- 
!us.  Pans.  4,  c.  W.—Slrab.  S.—FIom.  II.  9, 
V.  292, 

Abii,  a  nation  between  Scylhia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Ilumer.  II.  13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  iadependent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

AbVla,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  wl.ich  is  nearest  to  the  opposite 
mountain  called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
only  eigiiteen  miles  distant.  These  two  moun- 
tains are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and 
were  .said  foi-merly  to  be  united,  till  the  hero 
separated  tliem,  and  made  a  communication 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas. 
Strah.  3.— Mela,  1.  c.  5, 1. 2,  c.  6.— Plin.  3. 

Abisakks,  an  Indian  prince,  who  oftered  to 
surrender  to  Alexander.     Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

Abis.vris,  a  country  beyond  the  Hydaspes 
in  India.     Jirrian. 

Abisontes,  some  inliabitants  of  the  Alps. 
Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Abl.':tes,  a  people  near  Tioy.     Sirab. 
AsNOBA,  a  mountain  of  Germany,     Tacil, 
G.  1. 
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Abobrica,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  4,  c. 
20. Another  in  Sj)ain. 

Ab(i;critus,  a  Bceotian  general,  killed  witU 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chseronea, 
against  the  iEtolians.     Plut.  in  Jlrat. 

Abolani,  a  people  of  Latium,'  near  Alba. 
Plin.  5,  c.  5. 

Abolus,  a  river  of  Sicily.    Plut.  in  Timol. 

Aboniteichos,  a  town  of  Galatia.  Arrian. 
in  Peripl. 

Aboraca,  a  town  of  Sarmatia. 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ita- 
ly ;  or,  accoi'ding  to  others,  a  nation  conduct- 
ed by  Saturn  into  Latium,  where  they  taught 
the  use  of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king  of  the 
country.  Their  posterity  was  called  Latini, 
from  Latinns,  one  of  tiieir  kings. — They  assist- 
ed iEneas  against  Tnrnus.  Rome  was  built  in 
their  country.  The  word  signifies  without  ori- 
gin, or  wliose  origin  is  not  knou-n,  and  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  any 
country.  Liv.  1,  c.  1,  &.c. — JJiony.f.  Hal.  1,  c. 
10. — hislin.  43,  c.  I.— Plin.  3,  c.  b.—8trab.  5. 

Aborras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  Strab.  16. 

Abradates,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cy- 
rus, and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  him- 
self and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was 
killed  in  the  first  battle  which  he  undertook  in 
the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  her- 
self on  his  corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a  monument 
on  their  tomb.     Xenvph.  Cyrop.  5,  6,  &,c. 

Arrentius,  was  made  governor  of  Taren- 
tum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, wliose  brother  was  in  tiie  Roman  army. 
Polyain.  8. 

Abkoco.mas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylaj.  Herodot.  7,  c.  224. — 
Plut.  in  Cleom. 

Abrodi^etus,  a,  name  given  to  Parrhasiur. 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  living.     Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  .sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.     Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

preserved.      Sui'das. A    grammarian    of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. An- 
other who  w'rote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus. 

A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  orator.    Plut. 

in  10.  Oral. A  native  of  Argos,  famous  for 

his  debauchery. 

Abronvcus,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable 
to  Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta. 
Thucyd.  1,  c.  9^.— Herodot.  8,  c.  21. 

Abronius,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.     He  wTote  some  fables.     Senec. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  IN'isus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  ^'Egeus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity,  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the 
garments  which  she  wore  to  become  the  mo- 
dels of  fashion  in  Megara.  Plut.  Qufiest.  Grac. 
Abrotonum,  tiie  mother  of  Themistocles. 

Plut.  in  Them. A  town  of  Africa,  near  llie 

Syrtes.    Plin.  5,  c.  4. A  harlot  of  Thrace, 

Plut.  in  Aral. 

Aerus,  a  city  of  the  Sapsei.    Patis.  7,  c.  10 
Abryi'olis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  khig  oi 
Macedonia.     Liv.  42,  c.  13  and  41. 

Abseus,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Teiu'g. 
Hygin.  PrwJ',  fab. 
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Absin^thii,  a  people  on  the  coasts  of  Pon- 
tns,  where  there  is  also  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name.     Herodot.  6,  c.  34. 

Absorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrt'^des,  islands  In 
the  Adriatic,  or  near  Istria,  where  Absyrtus 
was  killed,  whence  their  name.  Strab.  7. — 
Apollod.  1,  c'.  9.—Lumn.  3,  v.  19<). 

Absyrtos,  a  river  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
sea,  near  which  Absyrtus  was  murdered.  Lu- 
can.  3,  V.  190. 

Absyrtus,  a  son  of  Sleies  king  of  Colchis 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled  away 
with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  strewed 
his  limbs  in  her  father's  way,  to  stop  his  pur- 
suit. Some  say  that  she  murdered  him  in  Col- 
t\\K,  others,  near  Istria.  It  is  said  by  others, 
that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he  arrived 
safe  in  Illyricum.  Tiie  place  where  he  was 
killed  has  been  called  To.mos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos.  Lucan.  3,  v.  190. — 
atrab.  T.—Hygin.  fab.  23.— .^pollod.  1,  c.  9.— 
Flacc.  8,  V.  261.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  H.—Cic.  de 
mu.  D.  3,  c.  19.— P/m.  3,  c.  21  and  26. 

Abulites,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.     Curt.  5,  c.  2. — Diod.  17. 

Abydenus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  too  much 
indulged  by  his  master.  He  wrote  some  his- 
torical treatises  on  Cyprus,  Delos,  Arabia,  and 
Assyria.     Phit.  Jud. — Joseph,  contr.  Ap. 

ABvnos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  wiiere  was  the 
famous  temple  of  Osiris.  Plut.  de  hid.  and 
Osir.  A  city  of  Asia,  opposite  Sestos,  in 
Europe,  with  which,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  Hellespont,  it  seemed,  to  those  who  ap- 
proached it  by  sea,  to  form  only  one  town.  It 
was  built  by  the  Milesians,  by  permission  of 
king  Gyges.  It  is  famous  for  the  amours  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats 
which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hellespont. 
The  inhabitants  being  besieged  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Perseus,  devoted  themselves  to  death 
with  their  families,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Liv.  31,  c.  18. — Lucan. 
2,  v.  674. — Justin.  2,  c.  13. — Musaus.  in  Her.  ^• 
Leand.— Flacc.  1,  v.  2S5. 

Abvla.     Vid.  Abila. 

Abvlon,  a  city  of  Egypt. 

Abyssinia,  a  large  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  .Ethiopia,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of  Arabian  ori- 
gin, and  were  little  known  to  the  ancients. 

Ac  AC  ALMS,  a  nym|jh,  mother  of  Philander 
and  Pbylacis  by  Apollo.  These  children  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete ;  but  a  goat 
gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved  their  life. 
Pans.  10,  c.  16. A  daughter  of  Minos,  mo- 
ther of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of  Amphithe- 
mis by  Apollo.  Paus.8,  c.  53. — JipoUon.4,Y. 
1493. 

AcACEsiuM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 
Acacus  son  of  Lycaon.  Mercury,  surnamed 
Acacesius,  because  brought  up  by  Acacus  as 
his  foster-father,  was  worshipped  there.  Paus. 
8,  c.  3,  36,  fee. 

AcAcius,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Julian. 

AcADEMiA,  a  place  near  Athens,  surrounded 
with  high  trees,  and  adorned  with  spacious 
covered  walks,  belonging  to  Academus,  from 
whom  the  name  is  derived.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  i<*;  h'-<'^,  removed  from  the  people. 
Here  Plato  opened  his  school  of  philosophy,. 
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and  from  this,  every  place  sacred  to  learniug 
has  ever  suice  been  called  Jlcademin.  To  ex- 
clude from  it  profaneness  and  dissipation,  it 
was  even  forbidden  to  laugh  there.  It  was 
called  Academia  vetus,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  second  jJcademy  founded  by  Arcesilaus, 
who  made  some  few  alterations  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  from  the  Ihird  which  was  esta- 
blished bv  Carneades.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  3. — 
Diog.  3.-^EIian.  V.  H.  3.  c  35. 

Academics,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Tlieseushad  conceal- 
ed their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  re- 
warded him.    Plut.  in  Thes. 

Acalandkus,  or  Acalyndrus,  a  river  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.     PLin.  3.  c.  11. 

Acalle,  a  danghter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 

Acamarchis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Acamas,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tro- 
jans after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus.  Iti 
his  embassy  he  had  a  son,  called  Munitus  by 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  built 
the  town  of  Acamentum  in  Phrygia,  and  on 
his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  after  his 
own  name  at  Athens.  Pans.  10,  c.26 — Q.  Ca- 

lab.  12. — Hygin.  108. A  son  of  Antenor  in 

the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  11,  v.  60,  &,c. 

A  Thracian  auxiliary  of  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war.     Homer.  II.  11. 

AcAMPsis,  a  river  of  Colchis.    Arrian. 

Acantiia,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acanthus,  a  town  near  mount  Athos,  be- 
longing to  Macedonia,  or,  according  to  others, 
to  Thiace.     It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 

Andros.     Thucyd.  4,  c.  84. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Another  in  Egypt,  near  the  Nile,  called  also 
Duloj)olis.  Plin.b,  c.28. An  island  men- 
tioned by  Plln.  5,  c.  32. 

AcARA,  a  town  of  Pannonia. Another  in 

Italy. 

AcAP.iA,  a  founfmn  of  Corinth,  where  lolas 
cut  olf  the  head  of  Eurystheus.    Strab.  8. 

AcARNANiA,  (anciently  Curctis)  a  country 
of  Epirus,  at  the  north  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divid- 
ed from  j^tolia  by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabi- 
tants reckoned  only  six  months  in  the  year ; 
they  v/ere  luxurious,  and  addicted  to  pleasure, 
so  that  pore  as  .Icarnas  became  proverbial, 
Their  horses  were  famous.  It  received  its 
name  from  Acarnas.  Plin.  2,  c.  90. — Mela,  2; 
c.  3. — Strab.  7  and  9.—Paus.  8,  c.  24.— Lucian. 
in  Dial.  Mtreir. 

AcAKNAS  and  Amphoterus,  sons  of  Alcmaoon 
and  Callirhoe.  Alcmason  being  murdered  b^ 
the  brothers  of  Aiphesibosa,  his  former  wife, 
Callirhoe  obtained  from  Jupiter,  that  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  still  in  the  cradle,  might,  bv 
a  supernatural  power,  suddenly  grow  up  tc 
punish  their  father's  murderer.'.  This  was 
granted.  Vid.  Alcmason. — Pans.  8,  c.  24.-- 
Oild.  Met.  9,  fab.  10.       ■ 

AcAK>'As  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain  o'< 
Attica.     Stnec.  In  Hippol.  v.  20. 

AcASTA,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Ilesioif 
Theog.v. 356. 

Ac.vsTus,  son  of  Pdias  kmgofThessaly.  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hippoly'p. 
who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  JflacD- 
when  in  banishment  at  her  hufban''.^  '-r''  . 
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Pelcus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hippolyte, 
was  accused  before  Acastus  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  chase,  exposed 
to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiter, 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Thessaly, 
and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife.  Vid. 
Peleus  and  Astydamia. — Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  306. 

Heroid.   13,  v.  2b.—.1pollod.  1,  c.  9,  &,c. 

The  second  archon  at  Athens. 

AcATHANTus,  d  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab. 
16. 

Ace  A  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  shep- 
herd of  king  Nnmitor's  ilocks,  who  brought  up 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.— From  her  w&ii- 
tonness,  she  was  caWeA  Lupa,  (a  prostitute,) 
whence  the  fable  that  Romulus  was  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  e.  18. — Liv.  1, 
o.  4. — Ml.  Gdl.  6,  c.  7. The  Romans  year- 
ly celebrated  certain  festivals  [vld.  Lauren- 
talia]  in  honour  of  another  prostitute  of  the 
same  name,  which  arose  from  this  circum- 
stance :  the  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
«ne  day  playing  at  dice,  made  the  god  one  of 
the  number,  on  condition  that  if  Hercules  was 
defeated,  he  should  make  him  a  present,  but  if 
he  conquered,  be  should  be  entertained  with 
«n  elegant  feast,  and  share  his  bed  with  a  beau- 
tiful female.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  ac- 
cordingly Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of 
Hercules,  who  in  reality  came  to  see  her,  and 
told  her  in  the  morning  to  go  into  the  streets; 
and  salute  with  a  kiss  the  first  man  she  met, 
This  was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man, 
wlio,  not  displeased  with  Acca's  liberty,  loved 
her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  posses- 
sions. These,  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  the 
Roman  people,  whence  the  honours  paid  to  her 

memory.    Plut.  (^umst.  Rom.£f~inliomul. 

A  companion  of  Camilla.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 
820. 

AcciA  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.    Bio. — Suet,  in  Aug. 

4. Variola,    an  illustrious  female,    whose 

cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by  Pliny.  Plin. 
6,  ep.  33. 

AcciLA,  a  town  of  Sicily.    Ltv.  24,  c.  35. 

L.  Accius,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
rougimess  of  style  Quintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  but 
of  his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the  names 
are  known;  and  among  thesej  his  Nuptia;, 
Mercator,  Neoptolemus,  Phcenice,  Medea, 
Atreus,  &:e.  The  great  marks  of  honour 
which  he  received  at  Rome,  may  be  collected 
from  this  circumstance :  that  a  man  was  severe- 
ly reprimanded  by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning 
his  name  without  reverence.  Some  few  of  his 
verses  arc  preserved  in  Cicero  and  other  wri- 
ters. He  died  about  ISO  years  B.  C.  Horal. 
2,  ep.  1,  V.  56.— Ovid.  JEn.  1,  el.  15,  v.  19.— 
Quiydil.  10,  c.   l.—Cic.  ad  Jitt.  S^  in  Br.  de 

Oral.  3,  c.  16. A  famous  orator  of  Pisau- 

r.um  in  Cicero's  age. Labeo,  a  foolish  poet 

mentioned  Flts.  1,  v.  50. Tullius,  a  prince 

of  the  Volsci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans. 
C'orio!ar<ns,  when  banislied  by  his  country- 
men, fled  to  him,  and  led  his  armies  against 
Rome.    Liv.  2,  c.  37. — Plut.  in  Coriol. 

Aclo,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul. 
'''(cs. bell  Calf.  6,  (-. 4 aRd44'.' An oldwoiuau 
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who  fell  mad  on  seeing  her  deformity  in  a  loolt- 
ing-glass.    Hesych. 

AccuA,  a  town  in  Italy.     Liv.  24,  c.  20. 

AcE,  a  town  in  Phcenicia,  called  also  Ptole- 

mais,  now  Acre.     C.  JVep.  in  Daiam.  c.  5. 

A  place  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis,  where 
Orestes  was  cured  from  the  persecution  of  the 
furies,  who  had  a  temple  there.    Pam.  8,  v.  34. 

AcERATUs,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained 
alone  at  Delphi  when  tlie  approach  of  Xerxes 
frightened  away  the  inhabitants.  Herodot.  8, 
c.  37. 

AcERBAs,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.  Pld.  Sichaus. — Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

AcEiuNA,  a  colony  of  the  Brutii  in  Magna 
Grfficia,  taken  by  Alexander  of  Epirus.  Liv.  8. 
c-  24 

AcERK.^,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania, 
near  the  river  Clanius.  It  still  subsists,  and  the 
frequent  inundations  from  the  river  which  ter- 
rified its  ancient  inhabitants,  are  now  prevent- 
ed by  the  large  drains  dug  there.  Virg.  G.2f 
v.  225.— Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

AcERSEcoMES,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  which 
signifies  unshorn.     Juv.  8,  V.  128. 

AcES,  a  river  of  Asia.     Herodot.  3,  c.  117. 

AcEsiA,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  this  name  from  Philoctetes,  whos& 
wound  was  cured  there.     Philostr. 

AcEsiNES,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Thusyd.  4,  c.  25. 

At;^,siNus,  or  Acesikes,  a  river  of  Persia 
falling  into  the  Indus.  Its  banks  produce  reeds 
of  such  an  uncommon  size,  that  a  piece  of 
them,  particularly  between  two  knots,  can 
serve  as  a  boat  to  cross  the  water.  Justin.  12, 
c.  9.— Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

AcEsius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  in  Elis  and 
Attica,  as  god  of  medicine.     Pans.  6,  c.  24. 

AcESTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  the  Jiame  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  iEneas,  wlio  left  here 
part  of  liis  crew  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Virg 
JEn.  6,  V.  746,  ike. 

AcESTES,  son  of  Crinisus  and  Egesta,  \vas 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  theTi'ojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  TEneas  during  his  voyage,  and 
helj)ed  him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount  Eryx. 
In  commemoration  of  this,  -lEneas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Acesla,  from  Acestes.  Virg.  JEn. 
5,  V.  746. 

AcESTiuM,  a  woman  W'ho  saw  all  her  rela- 
tions invested  with  the  sacred  office  of  torch 
bearers  in  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  Paus.  1,  c.  37. 

AcESTODORus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Plut.  in 
Theniist. 

AcESTORiDES,    an  Athenian  archon. -A 

Corinthian  governor  of  Syracuse.     Diod.  19. 

AcETEs,  one  of  Evander's  attendants.  Virg. 
JEn.  1 1,  v.  30. 

AcuABYTos,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Rhodes, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple. 

AcjiJF.A,  a  Surname  of  Palias,  whose  temple 
in  Daunia  was  defended  by  dogs,  who  fawned 
upon  the   Qreeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all 

other   persons.    Arislot.  de  Mirab. Ceres 

was  called  Acheea,  from  her  lamentations  (=^'/j»). 
at  tiic  loss  of  Proserpine.  Plul.  in  Isid.  4'  Osir. 
I  AcH.«i,  the  descendants  of  Acha;us,  at  fii-st 
I  iniuibited  the  country  near  Argos,  but  being 
I  driven  by  the  Heraclidie  80  yeai-s  after  the  Tro- 
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jan  war,  lUey  retired  among  the  lonians,  whose 
twelve  cities  tiiey  seized  and  kept.  The  names 
of  these  cities  are  Pelena,  iEgira,  JEges,  Bura, 
Tritffia,  ^Egion,  Rhypce,  Olenos,  Helice, Patraj, 
Dyme,  and  Phara;.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
three  last  began  a  famous  confederacy,.  284 
years  B.  C.  which  continued  formidable  ui)- 
wards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the 
Jlchman  league,  andv\'as  most  illustrious  v\hilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  vurtues  and  abilities 
of  Aratus  and  Pliilopojmen.  Their  arms  were 
directed  against  the  ^^toliasis  for  three  years, 
with  the  assistance  of  Piiilip  of  Macedon,  and 
they  grew  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  freed  their  country  from 
foreign  slavery,  till  at  last  they  were  attacked 
l)y  (he  Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  hostilities, 
the  Achican  league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C. 
147.  The  Achajans  extended  the  borders  of 
their  country  by  conquest,  and  even  planted 

colonies  in  Magna  Gra;cia. The  name  of 

Acliiki  is  generally  applied  to  all  the  Greeks 
indiscriminately,  by  the  poets.  Vid.  Achaia. 
Herodot.  1.  c.  145,1.  8,  c.  m.—Slul.  Tlieb.  2,  v. 
J&4.—Polyb.—Liv.  1.  27,  32,  hc—Flui.  in 
Fhilop.—Flin.  4,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  605.— 

Fans.  7,  c.  1,  &ic. Also  a  people  of  Asia  on 

tlie  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Quid,  de  Font.  4, 
el.  10,  V.  27. 

AchjEium,  a  place  of  Troas  opposite  Tene- 
dos.—Strnb.  8. 

Achj£ji£seS;  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  who.=e  de- 
scendants were  called  Achffimenides.and  form- 
ed a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  wiiich  the 
kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus, 
on  his  death-bed,  charged  his  nobles,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Achiemenides,  not  to  suiter  the 
Medes  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
125, 1. 3,  c.  65, 1.  7,  c.  n.—Horat.2,  od.  12,  v. 

21. A  Persian,  made  governor  of  Egjpt  by 

XerKes,  B.  C.  484. 

AcH.(EMENiA,  part  of  Persia,  called  after 
Achffimenes.  Hcace  Ac-boemenias.  Ilorat. 
Ejyod.  13,  V.  12. 

Ai'H^MENiDEs,  a  native  of  IthscB,  son  of 
Adram.'fjtus,  and  one  of  the  com[)anion3  of 
yiysses,  abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  iEneas,  on  his  voyage  to  Italy,  found 
him.  .  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  624.     Ovid.  lb.  417. 

AciijEorum  uttcs,  a  harbour  in  Cyprus. 
Sirab. In  Troas, In  iEolia, in  Pe- 
loponnesus,  on  the  Euxine,  Paus.  4,  c.  §4. 

AcH.'EonuM  sTATio,  a  place  on  tiie  coast 
(if  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Folyxena 
was  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Acliilles,  and 
wJiere  Hecuba  killed  Polymnestor,  who  had 
murdered  her  son  Polydorus. 

AcH.iEus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his  sub- 

.tects  for  his  extortion.  Ovid  in  lb.' A  son  of 

Xuthus  of  Thessaiy.  He  fled,  after  the  acci- 
dental murder  of  a  man,  to  Peloponnesus ; 
w'lere  the  inhabitants  were  called,  from  him, 
AcJiffii.     He  afterwards  returned  to  Thessaiy. 

Sirah.  8. — Paus.  7,  c.    1. A    tragic    poet 

©f  Eretrla,  who  WTote  43  tragedies,  of  which 

some  of  the  titles  are  preserved,  such  as  Adras- 

tus,  Linus,  Cyctnis,  Eumenides,  Pliiloctetes, 

Piritlious,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  tc. ;  of  t!ie.-e  ordy  j  out  a  father,  and  say  that  he  concealed  !:imse!f 

one  obtained  the  jirize.     He  lived  some  time   in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans, and  was  chat;ged 

after  Sophocles. Another  of  Syracuse,  au- 1  iiito  a  biiter  stream,  over  v^hich  tlie  souls  of 

thor  of  ten  fragecijes. -A  river  whicfe  tsfh* !  the  dead  are  at  first  cerivcyed.    If  receives, 
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into  tiie  Euxine.  A-rian  in  Peripl. A  reia* 

tion  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  apiiointed  gover- 
nor of  all  the  king's  provinces  beyoiui  Tpurus. 
He  aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  dis- 
puted for  8  years  v.ith  Aiitioclnis,  and  v.as  at 
last  betrayed  by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut 
off,  and  his  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass, 
was  exposed  on  a  gibbet.     Foiyh.  8. 

Achaia,  called  also  Ihlln.i,  a  country  of 
Peloponnesus  at  the  north  of  Elis  onthei>ayof 
Corinth,  which  is  noAv  part  of  Livadia.  It  was 
originally  called  .-Egialus  (shore)  from  its  si- 
tuation. The  lonians  called  it  Ionia,  when 
tiiey  settled  there  ;  and  It  received  the  name 
of  Achaia  from  the  Achaji,  who  dispossessed 

the  louians.     Vid.  Achcei. A  small  part  of 

Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
Aios  was  the  capital. 

AcHAici;.M  EKi.LUM.     Vid  Achcei. 

AcnARA,  a  town  near  Sardis.     Strah.  14. 

AcHAKENSES,  a  people  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse.    Cic.  in  Ver.  3. 

AcHARx^,  a  village  of  Attica.  Thucyd.  2, 
c.  19. 

Achates,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  whose  fidelity 
wa^  so  ejjjlpplary,  tljat  Fidus  Achates  became 

a  pro\  eroT    I  Irg.  Mn.  1,  \-.  3 16. A  river  oi' 

Sicily. 

AcHELoiDKS,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Achelous.  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
fab.  15. 

AcTiELORicM,  a  river  of  Thessaiy.  Po- 
lyaii.  8. 

AcHELiius,  tlie  son  of  Oceanus  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tet.hys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  of  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  immerou* 
suitors  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  he  en- 
tered the  lisi.s  against  Hercules,  and  being  infe- 
rior, changed  lumsclf  into  a  serpent,  and  after- 
wards into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  oft"  one  of 
his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated,  retired 
in  disgrace  into  Ids  bed  of  waters.  The  broken 
horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nymphs,  and  IJlled 
with  fruits  and  (lowers;  and  after  it  had  for 
some  time  adorned  the  hand  of  tlxe  conqueror, 
it  was  presented  to  the  goddess  of  Plenty. 
Some  say  that  he  was  changed  into  a  river  af- 
ter the  victory  of  Hercule.s.  This  river  is  in 
Epirus,  and  rises  in  mount  Piiidus,  and  after 
dividing  Acarnania  from  .Etolia,  falls  into  the 
Ionian  sea.  Tiie  sand  and  mud  which  it  carries 
down,  have  formed  some  islands  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from 
the  eartli  after  the  deluge.  Herodot.  2,  c.  10. 
—Slrab.  10.— Olid.  Met.  8,  fab.  5,  1.  9,  fab.  1. 
Amor.  3,  el.  6,  v.  35. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  3  and  7, 1. 
2,  c.  7. — Hygin.  prwf.  fab. A  river  of  Arca- 
dia, falling  into  the  Alpheus. x\notherfioW' 

ing  from  mount  Sipytus.    Fans.  8,  c.  38. 

AcHERDus,  a  tribe  of  Attica ;  hence  Acher- 
dusius  in  Dtmoslk. 

AcnEFaMi,  a  people  of  Sicily.  Cic,  3,  in, 
Verr.  ^^ 

AcHEF-ON,  ariver  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus, 
falling  into  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  Homer  call- 
ed it,  from  the  dead  appearance  of  its  v.  aters, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  and  tiie  fable  has  been 
adopted  by  all  succeeding  poets,  \vlio  make  the 
god  of  the  stream  to  be  tiie  son  of  Ceres  with- 
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say  ihcy,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  because  a 
deadly  languor  seizes  them  at  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution. Some  make  him  son  of  Titan,  and 
suppose  that  he  was  plunged  into  hell  by  Jupi- 
ter, for  supplying  the  Titans  with  water.  The 
word  Acheron  "is  often  taken  for  hell  itself. 
Horai.  1,  od.  3,  v.  36.— F?;-?.  G.  2,  v.292.^En. 
2,  V.  295,  kc—Slrab.  I.—Lucan.  3,  v.  16.— 

Sil.  2.     Silv.  6,  V.  80.— Lm'.  8,  c .  24. A  river 

ofEii.s  in  Peloponnesus. AiioLhcr  on  tht» 

Hiphaean  mountains.     0)-])hcus. Also  a  ri- 

Ter  in  the  counU-y  of  the  Bnitii,  in  Italy.  Jus- 
tin. 12.  c.  2. 

AcHERONTiA,  a  towH  of  Apulia  on  a  moun- 
tain, thence  called  Mdus  by  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v. 
14. 

AcHERiJsiA,  a  lake  of  Egypt  near  Mempliis, 
over  which,  as  Diodorus,  lib.  1.  mentions,  the 
)3odies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed,  and  receiv- 
ed sentence  according  to  the  actions  of  their 
life.  Tiie  boat  was  called  Baris,  and  the  ferry- 
man Charon.  Hence  arose  the  fable  of  Cha- 
ron and  the  Styx,  &c.  afterwards  imported  into 
Greece  by  Orpheus,  and  adopted  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  countiy. There  was  a  river  of 

the  same  name  in  Epirus,  and  ano^fifr  in  Italy 
and  Calabria.  * 

AcHERusi.is,  aplace  or  cave  in  Chersonepus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  hell.     Xenoph.  Jlnab.  6. 

AcHETiis,  a  river  of  Sicily.     Sil.  14. 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ftolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  the  Great.  Plut.  in  Pomp. — 
Lucnn.  8,  v.  638. 

'Achillea,  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  cf 
the  Borysthenes.  Mda.  2,  c.   1. — Ilerodof.  4, 

»;.  55  and  7(5. An  island  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Ister,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
over  which  it  is  said  that  birds  never  fle\v. 

Plin.    10,   c.  29. A  fountain   of  Miletus, 

whose  waters  rise  salted  from  the  earth,  and 
afterwards  sweeten  in  their  course.  Aihen.2, 
c.  2. 

AcHiLLEUs  or  Aquileus,  a  Roman  general 
in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
belled, and  for  five  years  maintained  the  impe- 
rial dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at  last 
inarched  against  him ;  and  because  he  had  sup- 
ported a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

AcKiLLBiiiNsis,  a  people  neai"  Macedonia. 
Xincpt'i.  Hist.  G-rcec.  3. 

Achilleis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  whicli  he 
desc-ibes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
Tlif  poet's  immature  dentil  deprived  the-\vorld 
of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits 
of  this  famous  hero.     ViJ.  Statius. 

Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Tbelis, 
was  tlie  bravest  or  all  the  Greeks  in  tlie  Trojan 
war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him 
!i!  tl^e  Styx,  and  made  every  )iart  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by  whicli  she 
iifld  him.  His  eiiucalion  was  intrasted  to  the 
t-entaur  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  ol  music,  and  by  feed- 
ing him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  ren- 
dered hiia  vigorous  and  active.  Hewastaughi 
eloquence  by  Phcenix,  whom  he  ever  after  iov- 
f  d  and  respected  Thetis,  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  wtir,  where  she  knew  he 
v.as  to  perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court 
t/f  Lrtornedcs,  ^viicrc  he  \\as  disguised  in  a 
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female  dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
king's  daughters,  made  Deidamia  mother  of 
Neoptolemus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes,  in  the  habit  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  exposed  jewels  and  arms  to  sale. 
Achilles,  choosing  the  ai-ms,  discovered  his 
sex,  and  went  to  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entrea- 
ties of  Thetis,  made  him  a  strong  suit  of  ar- 
mour, which  was  proof  against  all  v.eapons. 
He  was  deprived  by  Agamemnon  of  his  favour- 
ite mistre.ss,  Briseis,  who  had  fallen  to  his  lot 
at  the  division  of  the  bootj'  of  Lyrnessus.  For 
this  affront,  he  refused  to  a|)pear  in  the  field 
till  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus  recalled 
him  to  action,  and  to  revenge.  [Vid.  Patro- 
clus.] He  slew  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy, 
tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  it  three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 
After  thus  appeasing  the  shades  of  his  friend, 
he  yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Pri- 
am, and  permitted  the  aged  father  to  ransom 
and  cany  away  Hector's  body.  In  the  10th 
year  of  the  war,  Achilles  was  charmed  witli 
Polyxena ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris  aimed 
an  arrow  at  his  \7ilnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Sigajum,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
and  temples  raised  to  his  memory.  It  is  said, 
that  after  the  talcingofTroy,  the  ghost  of  Achil- 
les appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  of 
them  Polyxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacri- 
ficed on  his  tomb  by  his  sou  Neoptolemus. 
Some  say  that  this  sacrifice  was  voluntary, 
and  that  Polyxena  was  so  grieved  at  his  death, 
tliat  she  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  The  Thes- 
salians  yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and  a  whit« 
bull  on  his  tomb.  It  is  reported  that  he  mar- 
ried Helen  after  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but  others 
maintain,  that  this  marriage  happened  after 
his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  where  many 
of  the  ancient  heroes  lived,  as  in  a  sejiarale 
elysium.  [Vid.  Leuce.'j  When  Achilles  was 
young,  his  mother  asked  him  wheiher  he  pre- 
ferred a  long  life,  spent  in  obscurity  and  re- 
tirement, or  a  few  years  of  military  fame  and 
glory  ?  and  that  to  his  honour  he  made  choice 
of  the  latter.  Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  %var, 
Alexander,  going  to  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
oflered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achille--.,  and 
admued  the  hero  who  had  found  a  Homer  to 
publish  his  fame  to  posterity.  Xawph.  de  ve- 
nal.— Plut.  in  Mex. — De  facie  in  Orbe  Lu\i 
De  mnsic.  De  mnic.  mult.  QHfs.v/.  Gnee. — 
Paus.3,  c.  18,  k,c.—I)iod.  17.~-8lat..Qchil.~ 
Ovul.  Met.  12,  fab.  3,  &c.  Trisl.  3,  el.  5.  v. 
37,  k,c.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  472,  488, 1.  2,  v.  275, 
I.  6,  v.  58,  k.c.. — Jipollod.  3,  c.  13. — Hy^in. 
fab.  96  and  llO.—Strab.  U.—Plin.  35.  c.  15.— 
Max.  Tijr.  Oral.  21.—Horut.  8,  1,  od.'l.  2.  od. 
4  and  15, !.  4,  od.  6, 2,  ep.  2,  v.42.— Howi.  //.^> 
Od.—Didis.  Vrd.  1,  2,  3,  k-c— Dares, 
Phryg.—Jnv.  1,  v.  21Q.—ApGllon.  4.—Jr- 
i^on.  V.  869. — '' — There  v/ere  other  persons  of 
the  same  name.  The  most  known  were—, — a 
man  who  received  Juno  when  she  iied  from 

Jupiter's  courtship the  preceptor  of  Chiro« 

the  centaur a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Lamia, 

i'icclared  by  Pan  to  be  fairer  than  Venus ra 

man  who  instituted  ostracism  at  Athens. 

Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of 
the  emperor  ClaudiuS;  but  oriijinally  a  pagan, 
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eonverted  to  Christianity,  and  made  a  bishop 
He  wrote  a  mixed  history  of  great  men,  a 
treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  a  romance  on 
the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Lucieppe,&LC.  Some 
manuscripts  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  tlie 
Vatican  and  Palatinate  libraries.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  in  12mo.  L.  Bat. 
1640. 

AcHiLLEUM,  a  town  of  Troas  near  the 
tomb  of  Aciiilles,  built  by  the  Mityleneans. 
Flin.  5,  c.  30. 

Acinvi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Argos  and  Lacedccmon  before  the  return  of 
tlie  Heraclida^,  by  whom  they  were  expelled 
from  their  possessions  80  years  after  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Being  witliout  a  home,  they  drove 
the  lonians  from  j'Egialus,  seized  their  twelve 
cities,  and  called  the  country  Acliaia.  The  lo- 
nians were  received  by  the  Alhenians.  The 
appellation  oLIchivi  is  indiscriminately  appli- 
ed by  Uie  ancient  poets  to  all  the  Greeks.  Pans. 
7,  c.  1,  &ic.     Vid.  Achaia. 

AcHLAD.?;us,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed 
by  Aristomenes.    Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

AcHOLoi:,  one  of  the  Harpies.     Hf/ghi.  14. 

AcicHORics,  a  general  witii  Brennus  in 
the  expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook 
agahist  Pa3onia.    Pans.  10,  c.  10. 

AciDAi.iA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a 
founlahi  of  the  same  name  in  Bcpotia,  sacred  to 
her.  The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain. — 
Virg.J}':n.  \,\'.T2D.—0vid.FaslA,  v.  468. 

AciDASA,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  former- 
ly called  Jardanus.     Pam.  5,  c.  5. 

AciLiA,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. The 

mother  of  Lucan. 

Acii.iA  LEX  was  enacted,  A.  U.  C.556,  by 
Acilius  the  tribune,  for  the  plantation  of  five 

colonies  in  Italy.    Liv.  32,  c.  29. Another 

called  also  Capuniia,  A.  U.  C.  684,  which  en- 
acted, that  no  person  convicted  oi  amhilus,  or 
using  bribes  at  elections,  shoidd  be  admitted 
in  the  senate,  or  hold  an  office.  Another  con- 
cerning such  as  were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces. 

M.  Acir.ius  Balbus,  was  consul  with  Por- 
tias Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.  It  is  said,  that  during 
iiis  consulship,  milkand  blood  fell  from  heaven. 

Plin.  2,  c.  56. Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the 

people,  who  with  a  legion  quelled  the  insur- 
gent slaves  in  Etruria.  Being  consul  with  P. 
Coi'n.  Scipio  Nasica,  A.  U.  C.  563,  he  con- 
quered Antiochus  at  Thermo])ylBe,  for  which 
he  ol)taiaed  atrium])h,  and  three  days  were 
appointed  for  a  public  thanksgiving.  He  stood 
for  the  censorship  against  Cato,  but  desisted 
on  account  of  the  false  measures  used  by  his 
competitor.    Juslin  31,  c.  6. — Liv.  30,  c.  40, 

1.  31,  c.  50, 1.  35,  c.  10,  k.c. The  son  of  the 

preceding,  erected  a  temple  to  Piety,  which 
his  father  had  vowed  to  tliis  goddess  when 
fighting  against  Antiochus.  He  raised  a  golden 
statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that  appeared  in 
Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  once  a  woman  h^  fed  with  her 
milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had  im- 
prisoned, and  excluded  from  all  aliments.  Val. 

■Max.  2,  c.  5. The  enactor  of  a  law  against 

bribery. A  pretor  in  the  time  that  Verres 

was  accused  by  Cicero. A  man  accused  of 

'^xtortion,  and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He 
ivas  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Ck- 
-JT in  the  civil  wai?,     Cccs.  Bell.  Cu\  3,  c.  \i. 
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A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domi 

tian,  because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The 
true  cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  yoimg 
Glabrio  was  stronger  than  tlie  emperor,  and 
therefore  envied. — Juv.  4,  v.  84. 

AciLj.A,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adruraetum 
(some  read  Acolla).     Cce.s.  .^Jr.  c.  83. 

Acts,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunu.'; 
and  the  nymph  Simajthis.  Galataia  passionate- 
ly  loved  him  ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Polyphe- 
mus, through  jealousy,  crnshed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  gods  chang- 
ed Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
.^tna.     Ovid.  Md.  13,  fab.  8. 

AcMON,  a  native  of  Lyrnessus,  who  accom- 
panied jlOneas  into  Italy.  His  father's  name 
was  Clytus.      Virg.  JEii.  10,  v.  128. 

AcMONiDES,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  288. 

AccETEs,  the  pilot  of  the  .ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  Accetes  was  preserved. 
Ovid.  Mel.  3,  fab.  8,  &ic.     Vid.  Acetes. 

AooNTEs,  one  of  Lycaon'soO  sons.  Jipollod. 
3,  c.  8. 

AcoNTEUs,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into 
a  stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials 
of  Perseus  and   Andromeda.      Ovid.  Met.  5, 

-01. Apcrson  killed  inthe  warsof  jf^iieas 

and  Turiuis,  in  Italy.     Virg.  JFm.  11,  v.  615. 

AcoNTiL^s,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
an  apple,  \vhich  he  tiirew  into  her  bosom  : 

Jiiro  tibi satutce. per  mi/.^tii:a  sacra  Dianm, 

Mc  tibi  voiluram  comilcm,  sponsamque  fa- 
tumm. 
Cydippe  read  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
ried Acontius.  Orid.  Her.  ep.  20. A  moun- 
tain of  Bffiotia.     Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

AcoNTOBULUs,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  un- 
der Hippoiyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Jlpol- 
Ion.  arg.  2. 

AcoRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus  against  Persia.  Diod.  15, 

AcRA,  a  town  of  Italy, Eubcea, Cy- 
prus,  Acarnania, ^Sicily, Africa, 

Sarmatia,  &,c. A  promontoiy  of  Cala- 
bria, now  Cape  di  Leuca. 

AcRADiNA,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken 
by  Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  Plut.  ia 
Marcel. — Cic.  in  Vcrr.  4. 

AcKiE,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus.  Pans 
2,  c.  34. 

Acr.«:a,   a  daughter  of  the  river  Asterion. 

A  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple  built 

to  her  by  ^elampus,  on  a  mountain  near  Ar- 
gos.  ivsurname  of  Juno.     Pans.  2,  c.  17. 

AcRiEPHNiA,  a  town  in  Bceotia;  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Acraephnius.  Herodot.  8,  c.  135. 

AcRAGALLroffi,  a  dishoncst  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    JEsi:h.  contra  Ctesiph. 

AcRAGAS.     Vid.  Agragas. 

AcEATus,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tae. 
Jin.  15,  c.  45, 1.  16,  c.  23. 

AcRiAS,  one  of  Hippodamia's  suitors.    Pai/s. 

6,  C.21. Hebuilt  Acria3,  atown  of  Laconia. 

W.3,  c.  21. 

Aej\i90FHA«i)  ai!  .^tkiopian  natiofl,  who 
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frd  iipan  Iftcusls,  and  lived  ii9t  heyisni?  tJifiir 
40th  year.  At  the  approncli  of  old  age.  swarms 
of  vv'inged  lice  .ittacked  them,  and  gnawed 
their  belly  and  breast,  till  the  patient  by  rub- 
bins;  himself  drew  blood,  whiidi  increased 
their  number,  and  ended  in  his  dcolh.  Diod. 
3.—P/in.  11,  c.  29.— Strab.Vy. 

AcRioN,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.     Cic.  de  fin.  5,  c.  29. 

AcRisioKEus,  a  patronyiiiie  applied  to  the 
Argives,  froui  Acrisius,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  or  from  Arisione,  a  town  of  Argolis, 
called  after  a  dasighter  of  Acrisius  of  the  same 
name.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. 

AcRisioNiADES,  a  patronymic  of  Fer.seus, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrisius.  Omil.  Md.  5. 
T.  70. 

At.Kisius,  son  of  Aba.s,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Prcetus,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
■womb.  After  many  dis-sentions  Prretiis  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice  daughter  of  Laceda^mon  ;  aiul  being 
told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter's  son  woidd 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a  lira- 
sen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  luother. 
Siie  however  became  pregnant,  by  Jupiter 
changed  into  a  golden  shower;  and  thougli 
Acrisius  ordei-cd  her,  and  her  infant,  called 
Ferseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet  they 
were  saved ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  becatue 
so  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius,  anxious 
to  see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went  to  Laris- 
sa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  siiow  his  skill 
•in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  pro- 
ved to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not, 
and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
Acrisius  reigned  about  31  j^ears.  Hygin.  fab. 
63.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  l6.—Horat.  3,  od.  16.— 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  2,  &c. — Puns.  2,  c.  IG,  k,c.—  Vid. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes. 

AcRiTAS,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  Plin.  4,  c.  5. — Mela.  2.  c. 
S, 

AcROATiiof  or  AcROTiioos,  a  town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
to  an  uncommon  old  age.  Mda.  2,  c.  2. — 
Plin.  S,  c.  10. 

AcKocKKAUNtuM,  a  promontoiy  of  Epinis, 
witli  mountains  called  Acroceraunia,  which 
project  between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  The  word  comes  from  a'^g>:,  high,  and 
vtixM's,',  Ihunder ;  because,  on  account  of  their 
great  hciglit,  they  v,ere  often  struck  with 
thunder.  Lucret.  6,  v.  420. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. — 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  506.—Slrab.  6.—Horal.  I,  od. 
3,  v.  20. 

AcRocoRiNTiius,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  taken  by  Aratus,  B.  C. 
LJ4-3.  There  is  a  temple  of  Venus  ^u  the  lop, 
and  Corinth  is  built  at  the  bottom. ^.S7rrt/j.  S. 
~Paus.2,  c.  A.—Plui.  in  Jlrai.Slat.  Theb.  7. 
V.  106. 

AcRON,  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  PlOuiu- 
lus  in  siiigle  condiat.  after  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines.     His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 

Fcretrius.     Pint,  in  Romul. A  physician  of 

Agrlgentum,  B.  C.  439,  educated  at  Athens 
with  Empcdodes.  He  wrote  physical  treatises 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  ctu-ed  the  Athenians 
of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  near  the  hou.-?s  of 
the  iafecte'd.     Plin.  29,  c.  l.-~Flul.  in  !i!d. 
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One  of  the  friends  of  JEntas,  killed  ty 

Mezentus.     Virg.  .JEn.  10,  v.  7 19. 

AcROPATos,  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
who  obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's 
death.    Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

AcRopijLis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built 
on  a  rock,  and  acressibic  only  on  one  side. 
Minerva  had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.  Paiu. 
in  Jit  lie. 

AcnoTATi'S,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus.  Paus.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  6. A  son 

of  Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Chelidonis, 
wife  of  Clconymus.  This  amour  displeased 
her  husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot, 
to  a\'enge  his  wrongs.  When  Sparta  was  be- 
sieged by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen  bravely 
fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
mended by  the  multitude,  who  congratulated 
Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a  warlike 
lover.     Plut.  in  Pyrrk. 

AcROTHoos.     Vid.  Acroathon. 

Acta  or  Acte,  a  country  of  Attica.  This 
word  signifies  shore,  and  is  applied  to  Attica,  ag 
being  near  the  sea.  It  is  derived  by  some 
writers,  from  Actajus  a  king,  from  whom  the 
Atlienians  have  been  called  Acts!.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V.  313.— FiVg.  Ed.  2,  v.  23. 

Acta,  a  place  near  mount  Athos  on  the 
^gean  Sea.     Thuci/d.  4,  c.  109. 

AcT.T.A,  one  of  the  N^ereides.     Hesiod.  Th. 

250. — Homer.  II.  18,  v.  41. A  surname  of 

Ceres. A  daughter  of  Danaus.    Jipollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

AcT^.oN,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 
tiBus  and  Autorioe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whence 
he  is  called  Jlutoneiiis  heros.  He  saw  Diana 
and  her  attendants  liatliing  near  Gargaphia, 
fur  which  he  was  changed  into  a  stag,  and 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs.     Pom*.  9,  c.2. — 

Ovid.  Met.  3.  fab.  3. -A  beautiful  youth,  soh 

of  Melissus  of  Corinth,  whom  Archias,  one 
of  the  Heraclidas,  endeavoured  to  debauch 
and  carry  away.  He  was  killed  in  the  struggle 
which  in  consecjuence  of  this  happened  be- 
tween his  father  and  ravisher.  Melissus  com- 
plained of  the  insult,  and  drowned  himself; 
and  soon  after  the  country  being  visited  by  a 
pestilence,  Archias  was  expelled.  Plut.  in 
Amaf. 

AcT.T.us,  a  powerful  person  who  made 
himself  master  of  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he 
called  Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married 
Cecrops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,   though    ActcBtis    reigned   before    him. 

Puns.  1,  c.  2  and  14 The  word  is  of  the  same 

signification  as  /Jttiais  an  inhabitant  of  Attica. 

Acte,  a  mistress  of  Nero,  descended  from 

Attains.     Sueton.  in  JVer.  2S. One  of  the 

Moras.    Hygin.  fab.  183. 

Actia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she 
slept  in  the  ternpfe  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt 
that  a  dragon  had  lain  with  her.  Nine  months 
after,  she  brought  forth,  having  previously 
dreamt  that  her  tjowels  were  scattered  all  over 

the  world,  i^uet.  in  Jlug.  94. Games  sacred 

to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of  the  victoiy  of 
Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at  Actium.  They 
wei'e  celebrated  every  third,  sometimes  fifth 
year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Lacedajmo- 
nians  had  the  care  of  them.  Pint,  in  .^nton. — 
Strab.  l.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  280.  1.  8,  v.  675. 
-AsLster  of  Julius  Caesar.    Ptid.  in  Ck.  ■ 
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A&Tis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  iuta 
Egypt,  ^vhe^e  he  taught  astrology,  and  found- 
ed Heliopolis.    Diod.  5. 

AcTisANEs,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  expelled  king  Aniasis.  He 
was  famous  for  his  equity,  and  his  severe  pun- 
ishment of  robbers,  whose  noses  he  cut  oft', 
and  whom  he  banished  to  a  desert  place,  Avhere 
they  were  in  want  of  all  aliment,  and  lived  on- 
ly upon  crows.     Diod.  1. 

AcTiuM,  now  Jlzio,  a  town  and  promontory 
of  Epirus,  famous  for  the  naval  victory  which 
Augustus  obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, the  2d  of  September,  B.  C.  31,  in  honour 
of  which  the  conqueror  huilt  there  the  town  of 
INicopolis,  and  instituted  games.  Vid.  Actia. — 

Pint,  in  Anton— Sutton  in  Aug. Apromon- 

toiy  of  Corcyra.     Cir.  ad  Alt.  7,  ep.  2. 

AcTius,  a  surname'of  Apollo,  from  Actium, 
where  he  had  a  temple.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  704. 

• 'A  poet.     FiVi.  Accius. A  prince  of  the 

Volsci.     Vid.  Accius. 

AcTius  Navius,  an  augnr  who  cut  a  load- 
stone in  two  witli  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  his 
.*kill  as  an  augur.  Flor.  1,  c.  5. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. 
— — Labeo.     Vid.  Labeo. 

Actor,  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  tlie  Amazons. The  father 

of  Mencetius  by  iEgina,  whence  Patroclus  is 

c&We  A  Actor  ides.  Ovid.  Trist.  l,el.8 A  man 

called  also  Aruncus.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  93. 

One  of  the  friends  of  ^Eneas.    Id.  9,  v.  500. 

•: A  son  of  Neptune  by  Agameda.     Hygin. 

fel).    14. A  son  of  Deion  and    Diomede. 

ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. The  father  of   Eurytus, 

and  l)rother  of  Augeas.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. 

A  .son  of  Acastus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Hy- 
gin. fab.  14. The  father  of  Astyoche.  Ho- 
mer. II.  2. — Paiis.  9,  c.  37. A  king  of  Lera 

nos.     Hygin.     102. 

AcTORiDEs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Patro- 
clus, grandson  of  Actor.     Ovid.  Met.   13,  fab 

1. Also  to  Erithus,  son  of  Actor.     Id.  Mel 

5,  fab.  8. Two  brothers  so  fond  of  each 

other,  that  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
lield  the  reins,  and  the  other  the  whip  ; 
whence  they  are  represented  with  two  heads, 
four  feet  and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered 
ihem.     Pindar. 

AcToRis,  a  maid  of  Ulvsses.  Homer  Od. 
23. 

M.  AcTORTUs  Naso,  a  Roman  historian^ 
Satlon.  in  Jul.  9. 

C.  AcuLKo,  a  Roman  lawyer  celebrated  as 
mucli  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  as 
for  his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to 
Cicero.     Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43. 

AcPPHis,  an  ambassador  from  India  to  Al- 
exander.    Plvt.  in  Alex. 

AcusiL.ius  and  Damagetus,  two  brothers 
of  Rhodes,  conquerors  at  the  01)'mpic  games. 
The  Greeks  strcAvcd  flowers  upon  Diagoras 
their  father,  and  called  him  happy  in  having 
such  worthy  sons.  Pans.  6,  c.  7. An  histo- 
rian of  Argos,  often  quoted  by  Josephus.  He 
wrote  on  genealogies  in  a  style  simple  and 
destitute  of  all  ornament.  Cic.  dt  Orat.  2,  c. 
"9. — Saidas. An  Athenian  who  tftught rhe- 
toric at  Rome  under  Galba. 

M.  AcuTicus,  an  ancient  comic  writer, 
whose  plays  were  known  under  the  names  of 
.fceones,  Gemini,  Anus,  EtEOti»,  JiQ. 
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Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  vvbe 
married  Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death, 
she  succeeded  to  tJie  throne  of  Caria ;  but  be- 
ing expelled  by  her  younger  brother,  she  re- 
tired to  Alinda;,  which  she  delivered  to  Alex* 
ander,  after  adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curi^ 
2,  c.  S.—Slrab.  14. 

Ad  AD,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sun. 

Ad/eus,  a  nativeof  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.     Allien.  13. 

Adamant^a,  .Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  eartii,  the  sea, 
nor  in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant's  cries, 
she  had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded, 
around  the  tree.     Hygin.  fab.  139. 

Ad.vmas,    a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Me- 

rion.     Homer.  II.  13,  v.  660. A  youth  who 

raised  a  rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by 
Colys,  king  of  Thrace.     Arist.  Pol.  5,  c.  10. 

Adamastus,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
Achajmenides.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  614. 

Adaspii,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
casus.   Justin.  12,  c.  5. 

Addephagia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
JElian.  1,  V.  H.  c.  27. 

Add'Ja,  now  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpinr 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Cremona.  Plin. 
2,  c.  103. 

Adei.phios,  afriendof  M.  Antoninus,  whom 
he  accompanied  In  his  expedition  into  I'ar- 
thia,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history.  Sirab. 
11. 

ADEMojif,  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritania  to 
avenge  his  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligula 
had  i)ut  to  death.     Suelon.  in  Calig.  3.5. 

AoES,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  liell  among 
tiae  Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  La- 
tins. The  word  is  derived  from  «  k.  «5£", 
[lion  vidercl  because  hell  is  deprived  of  light. 
It  is  often  used  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient 
poets. 

Adgandestrius,  a  prince  of  Gaul  who 
sent  to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminiiis, 
and  was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the 
Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly,  and 
never  used  perfidious  measures.  Tacit.  An. 
2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put 
to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring- 
the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.     Saliunt.  in  Jvg. 

Adherbas,  the  husband  of  Dido.  Vid. 
Sicha;us. 

Adiante,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  ApoUod. 
2,  c.  11. 

Adiatorix,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  iu 
gain  Antony's  tavour,  slaughtei'ed,  in  one 
night,  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Heraclea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at 
Actium,  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and 
strangled  in  prison.     Strab.  12. 

Adimantus,  a  commander  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  tht 
men  of  the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except 
Adimantus,  because  he  had  opposed  the  de- 
signs of  his  countrymen,  who  intended  to  nm- 
tilate  all  the  Spartans.  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Grcsc. 
Pausanias  says,  4,  c.   17,  I.  10,  c.   9,  that  tlie 

Spartans   had   bribed   him. A   brotlier  oi 

Plato.      Lacrt.  3. A   Corinthian   general, 

who  reproached  Tl|eraistocles  with  his  exile, 
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^A  king  struck  with  thunder,  for  saying 

that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacrifices.  Ovid,  in 
Ibin.  337. 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  was 
priestess  of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos.  She  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  possess  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Hercules  obtain- 
ed it  for  her.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  £3. One  of  the 

Oceanides.     Htsiod.  Theog.  v.  349. 

Admetus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clyniene, 
king  of  Pheraj  in  Thesseiy,  married  Theone 
daughter  of  Thestor,  and  after  her  death, 
Alceste  daughter  of  Pelias.  Apollo,  when 
banished  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended 
his  flocks  for  nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Parcse,  that  »A.draetus  should  never 
die,  if  another  person  laid  down  liis  life  for 
him;  a  proof  of  unbounded  affection,  which 
Lis  wife  Alceste  cheerfully  exhibited  by  de- 
voting herself  voluntarily  to  death.  Admefus 
was  one  of  tiie  Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt 
of  the  Crtlydonian  boar.  Pelias  promised  his 
dfiughter  in  marriage  only  to  him  who  could 
bring  him  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a 
wild  boar  ;  and  Admetus  effected  this  by  the 
aid  of  Apollo,  and  obtained  Alceste's  hand. 
Some  say  that  Hercules  brouglit  him  back 
Alceste  from  hell.  Sener.  in  Mcdca. — Hi/gin. 
fab.  50,  51,  &  243.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  k.c.—TibuL  2,  el.  3.— 

Pans.  6,  c.  17. A  king  of  the  JViolossi,  to 

whom  Themistocles  fled  for  protection.     C. 

.,Ve;3.  in  Them.  8. An  officer  of  Alexander, 

killed  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.    Diod.  17. 

Adokm,  festivals  in  honour  of  Adonis,  first 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phcenicia.  They 
lasted  two  days,  the  first  of  which  was  spent 
in  bowlings  and  lamentations,  the  second  in 
joyful  clamours,  as  if  Adonis  was  returned  to 
fife.  In  some  towns  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
iliey  lasted  eight  days  ;  the  one  half  of  which 
r.Rs  spei-t  in  lamentations,  and  the  other  m 
I'i'^joicings.  Only  women  were  admitted,  and 
.'■ucb  as  difl  not  appear  were  compelled  to 
r.rostitute  tliemselves  for  one  day;  and  tiic 
money  obtained  by  this  shameful  custom  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Adonis.  The  time 
of  the  celebration  was-  supposed  to  be  very 
unlucky.  The  fleet  of  iSicias  sailed  from 
Athens  to  Sicily  on  that  day,  whence  many 
nnfortunate  omens  were  drawn.  I'lut.  in  Ki- 
ciu. — Ammian.  22,  c.  9. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter 
Myrrha,  [vid.  Mifrrlta]  was  tlie  favourite  of 
Venus.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was 
often  cautioned  by  bis  mi.stress  not  to  hunt 
wild  beasts  for  fear  of  being  killed  in  the  at- 
tempt. This  advice  he  slighted,  an.d  at  last 
received  a  mortal  bite  from  a  wild  boar  which 
Sic  had  wounded,  and  Venus,  after  shedding 
many  tears  at  his  death,  changed  him  into  a 
flower  called  anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to 
have  restored  him  to  life,  on  condition  that  he 
should  spend  six  months  with  her,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  with  Venus.  This  implies  the 
alternate  return  of  summer  and  winter,  Ado- 
nis is  often  taken  for  Osiris,  because  the  fes- 
tivals of  both  were  often  begini  with  mournful 
lamentations,  and  fmished  with  arevival  of  joy, 
as  if  they  were  returning  to  life  again.  Ado- 
nis liad  '^enip'ies  raised  to  his  memory,  and  is 
?aid  by  some  to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo 
ilrsd  Bacchus. — Apolhd.  3,  c.  14.— Proner^.  2, 
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el.  1.3,  V.  53.~FiV?.  Ed.  10,  v.  \Q.~Bion.  in 
Adon.—Hygin.  58,  1(54,  248,  he— Ovid.  Met. 
10,  fab.  H/.—Musceus  de  Her.—Patis.  2,  c.  20, 

1.  9,  c.  41. A  river  of  Phojnicia,  which  falls 

into  the  Mediterranean  belov,'  Byblus. 

Adramyttium,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus.  Sirab. 
13. — Thucyd.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  in  Germany.  Tac.  Ann. 
1,  c.  56. 

Apranum,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  jlc^lna, 
with  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief 
deity  of  the  place  was  called  Adranus,  and  his 
temple  was  guarded  by  1000  dogs.  Flut.  i?t 
Timol. 

Adrasta,  one  of  the  Oceanides  who  nursed 
Jupiter.     Hygin.  fab.  182. 

Adrastia.    a  fountain  of   Sicyon.     Paus. 

'Z,    c.  15. A  monntaln.      Plui.  in  Lucul. 

A  countr)'  near  Troy,  called  after  Adras- 

tus,    who   built  there  a  temple  to  JMemesis. 

Here  Apollo  had  an  oracle.     S'raO.   IS. 

A  daiighfer  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She  is 
called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  punisher  of 
nJHStice.  The  Egyptians  placed  her  above 
the  moon,  Avhence  she  looked  down  upon  the 

actions  of  men.     Slrab.  13, A  daughter  of 

iMelisseus,  to  whom  some  attribute  the  nursing 
of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same  as  Adrasta.  Apol, 
1,  c.  1. 

AcRASTri  C.iMPi,  a  plain  near  (he  Granicus, 
where  Alexander  first  defeated  Darius.  Justin. 
11,0.6. 

Anr.ASTUs,  son  of  TaJaus  and  Lysimj'X'he, 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polyniccs  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to 
Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of 
Adrastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law, 
and  marched  ag,ain.st  Thebes  with  an  army 
headed  by  seven  of  his  most  famous  generals. 
All  perished  in  Die  war  except  Adrastus,  who, 
with  a  few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled 
to  Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of  Thesee.s 

ibi.stthe  Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying 
of  the  Ai-gives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus  w  ent 
(o  his  assistance,  and  was  victorious. 
Adrastus,  after  a  long  reign,  died  through 
grief,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  son 
iEgialeus.  A  temple  was  raised  to  his  me- 
moiy  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn  festival  was 
annually  celebrated.  Homer.  II.  5. — Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  4SO.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  7.-^ 
57a/.  Theb.  4  and  5.— Hygin. fab.  08, 69,  and  70. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  39,  1.  8,'  c.  25,  1.  10,  c.  90. — 
Hcrodol.  5,  c.  67,  &.c. A  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  sujiposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican. A  Phrygian  prince, 

who  having  inadvei-lently  killed  his  brother," 
fled  to  Croisns,  where  he  was  humanely  re- 
ceived, and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  son 
Atys.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus  slew 
the  young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  killed 
himself  on  his  grave.    Herodot.   1,  c.  35,  &,c. 

A  Lydian,  who  assisted  the  Greek,^  against 

the  Persians.  Paus.  7,  c.  5. A  soothsayer  in 

the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mero])s.  Homer.  II. 
•1  and  6. The  father  of  Euiydice,  who  mar- 
ried llus  the  Trojan.    ApolJod.2,  c.  12. A 

king  of  Sicyon,  who  reigned  4  years  B.  C. 
1215. A  son  of  Hercules.     Hygin.  242. 

Adria,  Adrianum,  or  Adriaticum  mare, 
a  sea   lying  between  IHyriciim  and  Italy, 


now  called  the  gulf  of  Venice,  first  made 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  discoveries 
of  tlje  Phocseans.  Herodot.  1. — Horat.  1,  od. 
•J3,  I  3,  od.  3  and  9.—CatuU.  4,  6. 

Adrianopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 

Hebrus. .\ncther    in    iElolia. Pisidia. 

and  Bithynia. 

AnaiANuS;  or  Hadrianus.  the  15th  em- 
peror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  ac- 
tive, learned,  warlike  and  austere  genera!.  Ho 
came  to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  be- 
tween the  modern  towns  of  Carlisle  and  JVew-- 
castle  80  miles  long,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  incursion.';  of  the  Caledonians.  Ke 
killed  in  battle  5C0;0(X>  Jews  who  had  re- 
belled, and  built  e  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jeru- 
salem, w^hich  he  called  iElia.  His  memory 
was  so  retentive,  that  he  remembered  every 
incident  of  his  life,  and  kne\'  all  the  soldiers 
of  his  army  by  name.  He  was  the  first  em- 
peror who  were  a  long  beard,  and  this  he  did 
to  hide  the  w^arts  on  his  face.  His  successors 
followed  his  example  not  through  necessity, 
but  for  ornament.  Adrian  went  always  bare- 
headed, and  in  long  marches  generally  travel- 
led on  foot.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
followed  the  virtues  of  his  adopted  father  and 
predecessor  Trajan  ;  he  remitted  all  ari'ears 
due  to  his  treasury  for  16  years  and  publicly 
burnt  the  account-books,  that  his  word  might 
not  be  suspected.  His  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians  proceeded  from  a  wish  of  punishing  the 
other  enemies  of  Piome,  moi'e  than  from  the 
effects  of  feai'.  The  travels  of  Adrian  were 
not  for  the  display  of  imperial  pride,  but  to 
see  whether  justice  %vas  distributed  impartial- 
ly ;  and  public  favour  was  courted  by  a  conde- 
scending behaviour,  and  the  meaner  familiarity 
of  bathing  with  the  common  people.  It  is  said 
that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among  the  gods 
of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  lenity  tow'ards  the 
Christians  was  disproved,  by  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot  w'here  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  mount 
Calvary.  The  weight  of  diseases  became  m- 
tolerable.  Adi-ian  attempted  to  destroy  him- 
self; and  v;)icnpreveiited,  he  exclaimed,  that 
the  lives  of  others  were  in  liis  hands,  but  not 
his  own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  published  it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his 
domestics.  He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Baia?, 
July   10,   A.  D.  138,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 

age,  after  a  reign  of  21  years,     Dio. An 

officer  of  Lucullus.     Pint,  in  Luc. A  rhe- 

toi'ician  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus, 
who  wrote  seven  books  of  metamorphoses, 
besides  other  treatises  now  lost. 

Adrimetum,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  built  by  the  Phceniciaiis.  Sal- 
lust,  in  Jus;. 

Adcjataca,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Tongi-es,  on  the  Maese. 

Ad  LI  A,  a  mountain  among  the  PJia^tlau 
Alps,  near  which  the  Rhine  takes  its  rise,  nov/ 
St.  GoLhard. 

Auulis,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Auyrmachida:,  a  maritime  people  of  Africa, 
near-  Egypt.     Herodot.  4,  c.  168. 

ji^A,  a  huntreas  changed  into  an  island  of 
the  same  name  by  ihe  gods,  to  rescue  her  from 
tiie  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It 
Lad  a  town  called  /Ea,  which  was  the  capita! 
"'t  Colchi?.    Fleta:  5;  Y,  420.— —A  town  of 


Thessaly. Of  Africa. A  fountain  of  ]JIa- 

cedonia  near  Amydon. 

jEacea,  games  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of  JEbl- 
cus. 

.'Eacidas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  war's 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus- 
only  two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus  king  of 
lilyricum,  educated.    Pans.  1,  c.  11. 

JEacides,  a  patronymic  of  the  descen- 
dants of  -'Eacusj  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Te- 
lamon,  Fyrrhus,  k.c.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  103, 
kc. 

iEACus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  jEgina  daughter 
of  A.sopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopia, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A 
pestilence  having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he 
entreated  Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom  ; 
and  according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  Avhich 
were  in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men, 
and  called  by  iEacns  myi-midons,  from  ^wju!)?.,  uk 
ant. — .Slacus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  ke  had 
Telamon  and  Peleus.  He  afterwards  had 
Phocus  by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  iNereids.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  integrity  that  the  ancients 
have  made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  liell,  with 
Minos  and  PJiadamanthus.  Horat.  2,  od.  13, 
1.  4,  od.  8.—Paus.  1,  c.  44,  1.  2,  c.  29.— Odd. 
Met.  7,  fab.  25,  1.  13,  v.  25.—Proj)ert.  4,  el. 
12. — Plut.  de  consol.  ad  Apoll. — ApoUod.  3,  c. 
12.— Diod.  4. 

JEm,  JEa,  or  JEsia,  an  island  of  Colchis,  ia 
the  Phasis.     Fid.  iEa.    Apollon.  3. 

jEe..\.,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  because  boru 
at  Msi.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  386. 

.S^ANTEUM,    a  city  of  Troas,   where  Ajas 

was  buried.     PUn.  5,  c.  30. An  island  near 

the  Thracian  Chersonesus.     Id.  4,  c.  12. 

-SaktVdes,  a  tyi'ant  of  Lampsacus,  inti- 
mate with  Darius.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Thucyd.  6,  c.  69. 
One  of  the  7  poets,  called  Pleiades. 

^5^antis,  an  Athenian  tribe.    Plut.  Synip.  2. 

JEas,  a  river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the  Ioni- 
an sea.  In  the  fable  of  Jo,  Ovid  describes  it  as 
falling  into  the  Peneus,  and  meeting  other  riv- 
ers at  3"empe.  This  some  have  supposed  to 
be  a  geographical  mistake  of  the  poet.  Lucan. 
6,  V.  361.— OfiJ.  Met.  1,  v.  580. 

JEatvs,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Po- 
Jycleaj  was  descended  from  Hercules.  Au 
oracle  having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two 
touched  t!ie  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous 
should  obtain  the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended 
to  be  lame,  and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to 
carry  her  across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they 
came  neai-  the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped 
ashore  from  her  brother's  back,  exclaiming 
that  tlie  kingdom  was  her  own.  jEatus  joined, 
her  iu  her  exclamation,  and  aftcrv/ards  Eiar- 
ried  her,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  her. 
Their  son  Thessalus  gave  his  name  to  Tlies-' 
saly.    Ptlyicn.  8. 

jf^cHKAcoRAs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon.  When  tiie  "fa- 
ther heard  that  his  daughter  had  had  a  child- 
he  exposed  her  and  the  infant  in  the  wood'^ 
to  Mi'lld  beasts,  where  Hercules;  conducted  by 
the  noi.=c  of  a  magrjie  which  imitated  the  cric^' 
of  a  child,  found  and  delivered  them.  Pc;.-. 
!8,  c.13. 

.£cuMi«;  succeeded  his  falliei'  Polvmn::"oT 


being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amaltbsca,  afid 
using  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
oi'tlie  Titans.     Diod.  5. 

jEgipan,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat's  feet. 

jEgika,  a  town  between  ^tolia  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  A  town  of  Achaia.    Paus.  7,  c. 

26. — Herodot.  1,  c.  145. 

.^Gir.oEssA,  a  town  of  jEtolia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  149. 

jIIgis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  am  rr,;  My©,, 
a  goat's  skin.  This  was  the  goat  Araaltha?a, 
with  whose  skin  he  covered  his  shield.  The 
goat  was  placed  among  the  constellations.  Ju- 
piter gave  this  shield  to  Pallas,  who  placed 
upon  it  Medusa's  head,  which  turned  into 
.stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it. 
Vin(.  JEn.  8,  v.  352  and  435. 

ji^GisTHus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of 
Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Tliyestes 
being  at  variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was 
toid  by  the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be 
revenged  only  by  a  son  born  of  himself  and 
bis  daughter.  To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pe- 
lopea had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Minerva  by  her  father,  \vho  some  time  after 
met  lier  in  a  wood,  and  ravished  her,  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  Pelopea  kept  the 
sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  finding  it  to  be  her 
father's,  exposed  the  child  she  had  brouglit 
forth.  The  child  was  preserved,  and  when 
grown  up,  presented  wit!)  the  sword  of  his 
mothers  ravisher.  Pelopea  soon  after  this 
melancholy  adventure,  had  married  her  uncle 
Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  na- 
tural son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the 
first  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  iEgisthus  to 
put  him  to  death  ;  but  Thyestes  knowing  the 
assassin's  sword,  discovered  he  was  his  own 
son,  and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent 
liim  back  to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  nmr 
der,  Thyestes  ascended  the  throne,  and  banish- 
ed Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or 
as  others  say,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus.  These 
children  fled  to  Polyphidus  of  Sicyon  ;  but  as 
he  dreaded  the  power  of  their  persecutors,  he 
remitted  the  protection  of  them  to  (Eneus, 
king  of  .a^tolia.  By  their  marriage  with  the 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  they 
were  empowered  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Ai-gos,  to  which  Agamemnon  succeeded,  while 
Menelaus  reigned  in  his  father-in-law's  place. 
yEgisthus  had  been  reconciled  to  the  sons  of 
Atreus;  and  when  they  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Agamemnon's 
kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Clyiemnestra.  JE- 
gisthus  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnestra,  and 
lived  with  her.  On  'Agam/Jmnon's  return, 
these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and,  by  a 
public  marriage,  ^rengthened  tliemseives  on 
the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamemnon's 
son,  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate,  had 
not  his  sister  Electra  privately  sent  him  to  his 
uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
liis  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  after,  Orestes 
came  to  Mycente,  the  residence  of  iEgistlius, 
and  resolved  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  in  conjiniction  «itn  Electra,  who  lived 
in  disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family.  To  ert'ect 
tliis  more  ctt'ectually,  Electra  publicly  declared 
that  her  brother  Orestes  was  dead  ;  uj)on  wliich 
'E^istiius  and  Clyteiauesti'a  went  to  die  temple 


of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  tlie  god  for  bi^ 
death.  Orestes,  who  had  seci-etly  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
years.  They  were  buried  without  the  city 
walls.  [Vid.  Jiframemnon,  Thyestes,  Orestes, 
Clytemnestra,  Pylades,  and  Electra.']  Ovid, 
de  Rem.  Am.  161.  Trist.2,  v.  Sm.—HygiiK 
fab.  87  and  SS.—JEliati.  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Pajw, 
2,  c.  16,  &c. — Sophod.  in  Electra. — JEschyL 
S^  Senec.  in  JIgam. — Homer.   Od.  3  and  11. — 

Lactnnt.  in  Tlieb.  1,  v.  684. Pompe}'  used 

to  call  .J.  Cffisar  iEgisthus,  on  account  of  his 
adultery  with  his  wife  Mutia  ,whom  he  repu- 
diated after  she  had  borne  him  three  children. 
6'we/.  in  Cees.  50. 

vEgitum,  a  town  of  MoVia,  on  a  moun- 
tain eight  miles  from  the  sea.  Tlmcyd.  B, 
c.  97. 

jEgium,  a  town  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
where  .lupiter  %vas  said  to  have  been  fed  by  a 
goat,  whence  the  name.  Slrab.  8. — Liv.  28, 
c.  7. 

jEgle,  the  youngest  daughter  of  iEscula- 

pius  and  Lampetie. A  nymph,  daughter  of 

Sol  and   Nea^ra.       Virg.  Ec.  G,  v.  20. A 

nymph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  beloved  by 
Theseus  after  he  had  left  Ariadne.     Plut.  in 

Thes. One  of  the  Ilesperides. One  of 

the  Graces.-^ — A  prostitute.  Martial.  1,  ep. 
95. 

iEGLT!s,  a  Samian  wi'estler,  born  dumb. 
Seeing  some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a 
contest,  he  broke  the  string  which  held  his 
tongue,  through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and 
ever  after  spoke  witli  ease.     VaLMax.  1,  c.  8. 

iEGi.ETEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

iEci.oGE,  a  nurse  of  Nero.  Sueton.  t?i 
Mr.  50. 

.Sgobolus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Fot- 
nia,  in  Bffiotia. 

J^GOciiuos,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  in- 
to which  Pan  transformed  himself  when  fly- 
ing before  Typhon  in  the  war  with  the  giants* 
Jupiter  made  him  a  constellation.  Lucret.  1, 
V.  613. 

jEgon,  a  shepherd.     Virg,  Eel. — Theocril. 

Idyl. A    promontoiy    of    Lemnos. A 

name  of  the  ^"Egean  sea.     Place.  1,  v.  628. 

A  boxer  of  Zacynthus,  who  dragged  a  large 
bull  by  the  heel  from  a  mountain  into  the  city. 
Theocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

JEgo;>  potamos,  i.  e.  the  goal's  river,  a  toWh 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  with  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  180  ships,  was  defeated  by  Lysander, 
on  the  13tli  Dec.  B.  C.  405,  in  the  last  year  of 
tiie  Peloponnesiau  war.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Plin. 
2,  c.  63.— Paus.  3,  c.  8  and  11. 

yEGosAG^,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attains, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  neai*  the  Hellespont. 
Polyb.  5. 

.^Gus  and  Rosc!LLus,twobrothei's amongst 
the  Allobroges,  who  deserted  from  Cajsar  to 
Pompey.     Cais .  bell.  civ.  3,  c.  59. 

Mgvs.\,  the  middle  island  of  the  ji^gates 
near  Sicily. 

^'Egy,  a  town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  suspected  by  thft 
Spartans  of  favouring  the  Arcadians.  Paus.  3, 
c.  2. 

iEcYPAKES,  a  nation  in  the  middle  of  Affi- 


ca,  wbose  body  is  human  above  the  waist,  and 
that  of  a  goat  below.     Mela,  1,  c.  4  and  8. 

.^GYPSus,  a  town  of  the  Gets,  near  the 
Danube.     Oiid.  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8,  1.  4,  ep.  7. 

JEgyvta,  a  fiv.edman  of  Cicero,  ndJilticii. 

J^GYPTii,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  \_Vid. 
JEgyptus.] 

jJ^GYPTiuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean .sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egj-pt. 

JEgyptus,  sou  of  Belus,  and  brotiier  to 
Danaiis,  gave  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the 
50  daiigliters  of  his  brother.  Danaus,  who 
had  establislied  himself  at  Argos,  and  was  jea- 
lous of  his  brother,  who,  by  following  him 
from  Eg}-pt  into  Greece,  seemed  envious  of 
his  prosperity,  obliged  all  his  daughters  to 
jnurder  their  husbands  the  first  niglit  of  their 
nuptials.  This  was  executed ;  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  alone  spared  her  husband  Lynceus. 
Even  ..^^gyptus  was  killed  by  his  niece  Po- 
lyxena.  Vid.  Danaus,  Danaides,  Lynceus. — 
.S^gyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of  a 
part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been  call- 
ed vEgj'ptus.  Hytrin,  fab.  168,  170. — Apollod. 
2,  c.  \. — Ovid.  Ueroid.  14. — Pans.  7,  c.  21. — 
— —An  extensive  country  of  Africa  watered 
by  the  Nile,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Libya.  Its  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  iEgj'ptus  brother  to  Danaus.  Its  ex- 
tent, according  to  modern  calculation,  is  ISO 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  it  measures 
120  leagues  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  at  the  distance  of  50  leagues  from  the  sea, 
it  diminishes  so  much  as  scarce  to  measure  7 
or  8  leagues  between  the  mountains  on  the 
east  and  west.  It  is  divided  into  lower,  which 
lies  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  upper, 
which  is  towards  the  south.  Upper  Egypt  was 
famous  for  the  town  of  Thebes,  but  Lower 
Egypt  was  the  most  peopled,  and  contained 
the  Delta,  a  number  of  large  islands,  which, 
from  their  form,  have  been  called  after  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  This 
country  har,  been  the  mother  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  greatest  part  of  Lower  Egypt 
ha.3  been  formed  [»y  the  mud  and  sand  carried 
down  by  the  Nile.  The  Egyptians  reckoned 
themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  uni- 
verse, {Vid  Psammetkhus.)  but  some  authors 
make  them  of  JCtliiopian  origin.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  superstition  ;  they  paid  as 
much  honour  to  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the  bull, 
and  even  to  onions,  as  to  Isis.  Rain  never 
or  seldom  falls  in  thio  country  ;  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  originates  in  the  yearly  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  which  rises  about  25  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  exhibits  a  large  plain 
of  waters,  in  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  towns  and  villages,  as  the  Cycladcs 
in  the  /Egean  sea.  Tiie  air  is  not  wholesome, 
but  the  population  is  great,  and  the  cattle  very 
prolific.  It  is  said  that  Egypt  once  contained 
20,0(JO  cities,  tlie  most  remarkable  of  which 
were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alexandria,  Pelu- 
sium,  Coptos,  Arsinoe,  he.  It  was  governed 
by  kings  who  have  immortalized  themselves  by 
the  pyramids  they  have  raised  and  the  canals 
they  have  opened.  The  priests  traced  the 
f-xistence  of  the  country  for  many  thousand 
years,  and  fondly  imagined  that  the  gods  were 
their  first  sovereigns,  and  that  their  monarchy 
bad  lasted  11,340  years  according  to  Hero- 
"^otus.    According  to  the  caJculatitKi  of  Con- 


stantine  Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  last- 
ed 1663  years  from  its  beginning  under  Misra- 
im  theson  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C.  to  the  conquest 
of  Cambj^ses,  525  B.  C.  Egj-pt  revolted  after- 
wards from  the  Persian  power  B.  C.414,  and 
Amyrtffius  then  became  king.  After  him 
succeeded  Psammetichus,  whose  reign  began 
408  B.  C.  Nephereus  396  :  Acoris,  389  : 
Psammuthis,  376 :  Nepherites  4  months,  and 
Nectanebis,  375 :  Tachos,  or  Teos,  363  : 
Nectanebus,  361.  It  was  conquered  by  Ochus 
350  B.  C. ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Persia 
by  Alexander,  Ptolemy  refounded  the  king- 
dom, and  began  to  reign  323  B.  C.  Phila- 
delphus.  284:  Evergetes,  246:  ;Philopatei-, 
221:  Epiphanes,  204:  PhilomatoV,  180  and 
169,  conjointly  with  Evergetes  II.  or  Physcon , 
for  6  years:  Evergetes  II.  145:  Lathuru.s 
Soter,  and  his  mother  Cleopatra,  116:  Alex- 
ander of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  106:  La- 
thurus  Soter  restored,  88:  Cleopatra  II.  6 
months,  with  Alexander  the  second  19  days, 
81 :  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Alexander  III.  80  : 
Dionysius,  surnamed  Auletes,  64  :  Dionysiiis 
II.  with  Cleopatra  III.  51  :  Cleopatra  III. 
with  young  Ptolemy,  46,  and  in  30  B.  C.  it 
was  reduced  by  Augustus  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  history  of  Egypt,  therefore,  can 
be  divided  into  three  epochas ;  the  first  be- 
ginning with  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  to 
the  conquest  of  Cambyses  ;  (he  second  ends  at 
the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  the  third  com- 
prehends the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  ends 
at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus— Justin.  1. — Hirlius  in  Mex.  24. — 
Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  1,  c.  19  &.  21 — Hero- 
diun  4,  c.  9.—Strab.  17.— Herodot.  2,  3,  k.  7. 
—Tlieocrit.  Id.  17.  v.  79.— Polijh.  \5.—Diod.  1. 
P/m.5,  c.  1,  1.  14,  c.7.—MurcelL  22,  c.  40.— 
Justin.  1. — C.  j\'ep.  in  Pans.  3,  in  Iphic.  in 
Datam.3. —  Curt.  4,  c.  1. — Juv.  15,  v.  175. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  14. — Plut.  de  Facitin  Orb.  Lun.  dt 
Isid.  4"   Osir.  in  Ptol.  in  Mex. — Mela.  1,  c.  9. 

— Jlpollod.  2,  c.  1  Jk.5. A  minister  of  Mau- 

soius  king  of  Caria.  Polycen.  6. — The  ancient 
name  of  the  Nile.  Ronier  Od.  i,,  v.  258. — ■ 
Paus.  9,  c.  40. 

JEgvs.     Vid.  JEgy. 

.^GvsTHus.     Vid.  iEgisthus. 

iEi.iA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut.  in  Syll. 
— -—The  name  of  some  towns  built  or  rej^au*- 
ed  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

Mi.ix  lex,  enacted  by  jElius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  539,  to  send  two  colonies 
into  the  country  of  the  Bratii.     Liv.  34,  c.  53. 

Another  A.  U.  C.  568,   ordaining,  that, 

in  public  afi'airs,  tlie  augiirs  should  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be 
empowered  to  postpone  the  business. Ano- 
ther called  .Si^lia  Sexta,  by  JEHus  Se.tlus, 
A.  U.  C.  756,  which  enactrd,  that  all  slaves 
who  bore  any  marks  of  punishment  i'oceived 
from  their  masters,  or  who  had  been  imprison- 
ed, should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as 
Roman  citizens. 

iELiA  Petina,  of  the  family  of  Tubero, 
married  Claudius  Cjesar,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son.  The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry 
Messalina.     Sucton.  in  Claud.  26. 

i^LiANUs  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of 
Prajneste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  but  being  disgusted 
with  his  prSfession,  he  became  author,  and 


JEL 

published  treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on 
vai'ious  history  in  14  books,  oic.  in  Gnek,  a 
language  which  he  preferred  to  Latin.  lii  his 
writings  he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the 
marvc-ilous,  and  relates  many  stones  which 
ai'e  often  devoid  of  elegance  aiid  purity  of 
style  ;  though  Plnlostratus  has  commended  his 
language  as  superior  to  what  conld  be  expect- 
ed from  a  person  who  w^as  neither  born  nor 
educated  in  Greece.  iElian  died  in  the  GOtb 
year  of  his  a;i;e,  A.  D.  140.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  collected  together  are  that  of  Con- 
rad Gesner;  folio-  printed  Tiguri.  1556,  though 
now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  that  ol  Kiie- 
oius,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1780.  Some  attribute 
the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks  to  ano- 
ther -Hi^lian. 

uI'lius  and  iEtiA,  a  family  in  Rome,  so 
poor  that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field. 
Their  ))overty  continued  till  Paulus  conquered 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son- 
in-law  -'El.  Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  from 
the  booty.     Vul.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

JElws  Adrianus,  an  African,  grandfa- 
ther to  the  emperor  Adrian. Galhis,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia 
Felix.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him 
to  take  a  view  of  the  country.     Flin.  6,  c.  28. 

Publius,  one  of  the  first  questors  chosen 

from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.     Liv.  4.  c.  54. 

Q.  JE.  Psetus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius.  As 

he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  wood-pecker 
perched  upon  his  head  ;  upon  which  a  sooth- 
sayer exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bu'd 
his  house  would  flourish,  and  Rome  decay ;  and 
if  he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  hajipen 
Hearing  this.  xElius,  in  the  presence  of  tlit 
senate,  bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the 
youths  of  his  family  were  killed  at  Cannje,  and 
the  Roman  arms  were  soon   attended   with 

success.     Fal,  Max   5,  c.  6. Satiu'ninus,  a 

satyrist  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 

for  writing  verses  against  Tiberius. SejiTnus, 

Via.  •.isj(tnus. Sextus  Catus,  censor  with 

M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  Du- 
ring )iis  consulship,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
.^tolians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dish.Ms, 
and  offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refu- 
sed, satisfied  with  the  earthen  cups,  -he. 
which,  for  his  virtues,  he  had  received  from 
his  father-in-law,  L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia.  Plin.  33,  c.  1  l.—Cic.  de  Oral. 
1. Spartianus  wrote  the  lives  of  the  empe- 
rors Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Anre- 

lius.     He   nourished  A.  D.  240. Tubero, 

grandson  of  L.  Paulus,  was  austere  in  his  mo- 
rals, and  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Gracciii. 
His  grandson  was  accused  bef;,)rc  Caisar,  and 
ably  defended  by  Cicero.  Cic.  ep.  ad  Brut. 
Vorus  Cujsai-,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Corn- 
modus  Verus,  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him. 
He  was  made  pretor  and  consul  by  the  em- 
peror, who  was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapa- 
city in  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed 
himself  by  diinking  aii  antidote  ;  and  Antoni- 
nus, surnamed  Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place. 
jlElius  was  father  to  Antoninus  Veru.s,  whom 

Pius  ad'>pted. A  physician  mentioned  by 

Galen L.  Gallus,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  12 

books  cocceniaig  the  sjgnilicati(fti  of  ail  law 


words. Sextus  Ptetus,  a  lawyer,  coijsul  »\ 

Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  commen- 
ded by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and  called  cor- 
datus  homo  by  Eimius  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.     Cic.  de  Ontt.  1,  c.  48.  in  Brut.  20. 

Stilo,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  masterto  N.  Ter. 
Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises.-^ — Lamia, 
Fid.  Lamia. 

^-Ello,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  e'-o-.TK  »?_>.;, 
alicnuni  tolkns,  or  m.w/  tempeslus.)  Flac.  4, 
V.  4r>().~Hesi.od.  Th.  267.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
710. — One  of  Actajon's  dogs. — Ovid.  Mtl.  3, 
v.  220. 

iS-^LURos,  (a  cat,)  a  deity  ivorshipped  hj 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  after  death,  embalmed, 
and  buried  in  tlie  city  of  Bubastis.  Herodot.2, 
c.  66,  kc— DJorf.  I.— Cic.de  JVat.  D.  \.—Ji, 
Gdl.  20,  c.  l.—Plut.  in  Pr. 

jEjiathion,  and  JCmatuia.  Vid.  Ema- 
thion. 

MuuAx  LEX,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
.Emilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  Liv. 

y,  c.  33. Another  in  the  second  consulship 

of  ^Emilius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  pretor  to  drive  a  nail  in 
the  capiitol  on  the  ides  of  September.     Liv.  7, 

c.  3. The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  super-t 

stitious  ceremony,  by  Avhich  the  Romans  sup- 
posed that  a  pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or 
an  impending  calamhy  averted, 

iEMiLiANus,  (C.  Julius)  a  native  of  Mau- 
ritania, proclaimed  emperor  alter  the  death  of 
Decius.  He  marched  against  Gallus  and  Va- 
lerian, but  was  informed  tliey  had  been  mur- 
dered by  their  own   troops.     He  soon  after 

shared  their  faie. One  of  the  thirty  tyrants 

who  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 

^MiLius.     Vid.  iEraylius. 

iEjiNESTUs,  tyrant  of  Enna,  was  deposed 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.     Diod.  14. 

/Emon.     Vid.  Htemon. 

iEMoNA,  a  large  city  of  Asia.  Cic.  pro 
Flacc. 

iEjioNiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  re- 
cei\^ed  its  name  from  iEmon,  or  jEmus.  and 
was  afterW'ards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles  ia 
called  JEmonius,  as  being  born  there.  Odd. 
Trisl.  3,  el.  11,  1.  4,  el.  \.~Horat.  1,  od.  37. 
It  was  also  called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyrrlia,  Deu- 
calioifs  wife,  who  reigned  there. — The  word 
iias  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  Greece 
by  some  writers.     Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

^Emonides.  A  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Italvj 
killed  by  ^neas.     Vir^^.JEn.  10.  v.  537. 

JEmus,  an  actor  iu  Domitian's  reign.  Juv. 
6,  V.  197. 

^MYLiA,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  dc 
scended  from  JMamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras, 
who  for  his  humanity  was  called  A</uuxcf  blandus. 

A  vestal  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.     Vcl.  Mux.   1,  c.  1. — Dioiii/s.  Hal.  2. 

The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  famous 

for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband,  when  sus^ 

pected  of  infidelity.     Val.  .Max.   6,  c.  7. 

Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidns,  married  Dru- 
siis  tlie  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.    She  killed  herself  when  accuseel 

of  adultery  with  a  slave.     Tacit.  6,  c,  40. 

.'\  part  of  Italy  called  also  Flaminia.  Martial 
6,  ep.  85  ■  ™ — A  nublic  road  'leading  from  Pla- 
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centia  to  Ariminum ;  called  after  the  consul 
^mylius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it. 
Martial.  3,  ep.  4. 

jEmvlianus,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
youngei-,  son  of  P.  ^mylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Scipios  and  .^mylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name.  Jar. 
S,  V.  2. 

^MYLii,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  jEmylius  the  son  of  Ascanius. — 
Plutarch  says,  that  they  are  descended  from 
Mamercus,  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  si'.ruaraed 
^mylius  from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  in 
A''um.  if'  JEmyl. — The  family  \vas  distinguished 
in  the  vai-ious  branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Ma- 
merci,  Mamercini,  Barbulai,  Pauli,  and  Scauri. 

iSaiYLius,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Sybaris, 
xvhose  wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris. 

Vid.  Procris. Censonnus,   a  cruel  tyrant 

of  Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who 
invented  new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus 
gave  him  a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  the 

donor.     Plut.   de  Fort.  Rom. Lepidus,   a 

youth  who  had  a  statue  in  the  capitol,  for  sav- 
ing the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  battle.     Val.  Max. 

4,  c.  1. A   triumvir  with  Octavius.    J 'id. 

Lepidus. Macer,  a  poet  of  Verona  in  the 

Augustan  age.  He  WTote  some  poems  upon 
serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some  suppose,  on  bees. 

Vid.  Macer. Marcus     Scaurus,  a  Roman 

who  flourished  about  100  j^ears  B.  C.  and 
v/rote  three  books  concerning  his  own  life. 
Cic.  ill  Brut. A  poet  in  the  age  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Athens,  and 

destroyed  himself. Sura,  another  writer  on 

the  Roman  year. Mamercus,  three  times 

dictator,  conquered  tlie  Fidenates,  and  took 
their  city.  He  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half 
the  censorship,  w'hich  before  his  time  was  ex- 
ercised during  five   years.     Liv.  4,  c.  17,  19, 

&.C. Papjnianus,  son  of  Hostilius  Papinia- 

nus,  was  in  favour  with  the  emperor  Severus, 
and  was  made  governor  to  his  sons  Geta 
and  Caracalia.  Geta  was  killed  by  his  brother; 
andPapinianus  for  upbraiding  himwas  murder- 
ed by  his  soldiers.  From  liis  school  the  Ro- 
mans have  had  many  able  lawyers,  who  were 

called  Papinianists. Pappus,  a  censor,  who 

banished  from  the  senate,  P,  Corn.  Ruffinus, 
who  iiad  been  twice  consul,  because  he  had  at 
Jiis  table  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  A.  U,  C.  478 

Liv.  14. Porcina,  an  elegant  orator.  Cic.  in 

Brut. Rectus,  a  severe  governor  of  Egy]3t, 

under  Tiberius.     Dio. Regillus,  conquered 

the  general  of  Antiochus  at  sea,  and  obtained 

a  naval  triumph.     Liv.  37,  c  31. Scaurus, 

H  noble,  but  poor  citizen  of  Rome.  His 
father,  to  maintain  himself,  was  a  coal-mer- 
chant. He  was  edile,  and  afterwards  })ra3tor, 
and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  son  Marcus 
was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his  edileship  he 
built  a  very  magnificent  theatre.    Plin.  36,  c. 

15. A  bridge  at  Rome,  called   also  Subli- 

cius.    Jur.  6,  V.  32. 

jEnaria,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees.  It  received  its 
name  from  jEneas,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  there  on  his  way  to  Latium.  It  is 
called  Pilhecusa  by  the  Greeks,  and  now 
{schia,  and  was  famous  once  for  its  mineral 
waters,  Liv.  8,  c.  22.— Plin  3,  c.  6;  1.  31,  e.  2. 
prri>t«t-  3,  iii/lv.  &,  V.  104, 
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.^NARiCM,  a  forest  near  Olenos  in  Achaia 
sacred  to  Jupiter. 

..En.\sius,  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 
Thucyd.  9,  c.  2. 

iKME.i,  or  JEkbia.,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
15  miles  from  Thessaionica,  founded  by 
^neas.     Liv.  40,  c.  4,  1.  44,  c.  10. 

jEneabks,  a  town  of  Chersonesus,  built  by 
jEneas.  Cassander  destroyed  it,  and  carried 
tlie  iidiabitants  to  Thessaionica,  lately  built. 
Dioniis.  Hal.  1. 

JE:->F.ADM,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  iEneas,  by  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
161. 

iE.NEAS,  a  Trojan  prince,son  of  Anchises  and 
the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  authors 
concerning  his  character  are  different.  His 
infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  nymph, 
and  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to  Troy. 
He  afterwards  improved  himself  in  Thessaly 
under  Chiron,  a  venerable  sage,  whose  house 
was  frequented  by  the  young  princes  and  he- 
roes of  the  age.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  I>iu'ing 
the  Trojan  war,  he  behaved  with  great  valour, 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  liim  of 
betraying  his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  An- 
tenor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  by 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  va- 
riance with  Priam,  because  he  received  not 
sufficient  marks  oi'  distinction  from  the  king 
and  Ills  family,  as  Homer,  II.  13,  says.  This 
migh.t  have  provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by 
perfidy.  Authors  of  credit  report,  that  when 
Troy  was  in  {lames,  he  carried  awaj^,  upon  his 
shoulders,  his  father  Anchises,  and  the  statues 
of  his  household  gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his 
.son  x^scanius,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow 
behind.  Some  say  that  he  retired  to  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  built  a  fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set 
sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  Strabo  and  others 
maintain  that  JEne&s  never  left  his  country, 
but  rebuilt  Troy,  where  he  reigned,  and  his 
posterity  after  him.  Even  Homer,  who  lived 
400  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  says,  II.  20,  v, 
30,  &.C.  that  the  gods  destined  JEne'ds  and  his 
posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojans.  Tiiis 
passage  Dionys.  Hal.  explained,  by  saying  thai 
Homer  meant  the  Trojans  wlio  had  gone  over 
to  Italy  uitli  JEneas,  and  not  the  actual  inhab- 
itants of  Troy.  According  to  Virgil  ajid  other 
Latin  authors,  who,  to  make  their  court  to  thfc 
Roman  emperors,  traced  their  origin  up  to 
iEneas,  and  described  his  arrival  into  Italy  as 
indubitable,  he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesas,  where  Polymncstor, 
one  of  his  allies,  reigned.  After  visiting  De- 
los,  the  Strophades,  and  Crete,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  empire  promised  him  by  the 
oracle,  as  in  the  place  where  his  progenitors 
were  born,  he  landed  in  Epirus  and  Drepa- 
num,  the  court  of  king  Acestus  in  Sicily- 
where  he  buried  his  father.  From  Sicily  he 
sailed  for  Italy,  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  ol 
Africa,  and  kindly  received  by  Dido  queen  of 
Carthage,  to  whqm,  on  his  first  interview,  he 
gave  one  of  the  garments  of  the  beautitiii 
Helen.  Dido  being  enamoured  of  him,  wislu^d 
to  maiTy  him  ;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order 


«{  tie  gods.  In  his  Voyage  he  was  clrlvcn  to 
tSitily,  and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cuma;, 
■tt^here  the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that 
he  might  hear  from  his  father  the  fntes  which 
attended  him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a 
voyage  of  seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships, 
lie  came  to  th-s  Tyber.  Latinus,  the  king  of 
tlie  country,  received  him  with  hospitality, 
and  promised  him  his  danghter  Lavinia,  who 
had  been  before  betrothed  to  king  Turnus  by 
her  mother  Amata.  To  prevent  this  mar- 
riage, Turnus  made  war  against  jEneas  ;  and 
sfter  many  batlies,  the  war  was  decided  Ity  a 
combat  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Tur- 
nus was  killed.  iEneas  married  Lavinia,  in 
\vhose  honour  he  built  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  After  a  short 
reign,  ^■Eneas  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
Etrurians.  Som€  say  that  he  was  drowned  in 
the  Numicus,  and  his  body  weighed  down  by 
iiis  armour;  upon  which  the  Latins,  not  find- 
ing their  king,  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken 
up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered  him  sacri- 
fices as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes  the  arrival 
of  iEneas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olymp.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  iEneas,  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  toge- 
ther with  Andromache,  and  that  he  was  car- 
ried to  Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to  Italy. 
Others  say,  that  after  he  had  come  to  Italy, 
he.  returned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius  king  of 
Latium.  jiEneas  has  been  praised  for  his  pie- 
ty,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homer.  II.  13  and  20.  Hi/mn.  m  Vtncr. — Jlpol- 
iod.  3,  c.  V2.—Dkd.  S.—Faus.  2,  c.  33,  1.  3,  c. 
23,  1.  10,  c.  25.— Plat,  in  Romul.  &,'  Carol. 
QiiCEsf.  Rom. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. — Flor.  1,  c. 
l.—Justm.  20,  c.  1,  1.  31,  c.  8,  1.  43,  c.  l.—Dic- 
tt)s.  Cret.  5. — JDares  Pliry.  6. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c. 
U.—Slrab.  13.— Liv.  1,  c.  h—Virg.  JEn.— 
Am:  Victor.— JEIian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  22.— Propcrt. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  42.— Ovid.  Mel.   14,  fab.  3,    k.c. 

Trist.  4,  V.  798. A  son   of  iEneas  and  La- 

■^'inia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  Julius  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  770. — Liv.  1,  c.  3. 
— — An  ambassador  sent  by  the  Laceda^mo- 
siians  to  Athens,  to  treat  of  peace,  in  the  81h 

year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war. An  ancient 

author  who  wrote  on  tactics,  besides  otlier 
weatiscs,  which,  according  to  jElian,  were 
epitomised  by  Cineas  the  friend  of  Pyrrhus. — 
A  native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a  platonic  philo- 
sopher became  a  christian,  A.  D.  485,  and  wrote 
a  dialogue  called  Theopkrastm,  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection. 

yEneia,    or  -S^NiA,    a    place  near  Rome, 

afterwards   called    Janiculum. A  city   of 

Troas.     Slrnb.    17. A  city  of  Macedonia. 

Dionys.  Hal.  I. 

JEvEiTiE?,,  a  patronymic  given  to  Ascanius, 
ats  son  of  /Eneas.     Virg.  JEii.  9,  v.  653. 

iEsKis,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  v/hich  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  /Eneas  in  Italy. 
The  great  merit  of  liiis  poem  is  well  known. 
The  author  has  imitated  Itomer,  and  as  some 
b  iy.  Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because  he 
5?:  more  ancient,  and  is  an  original.  Virgi!  i 
died  befi.re  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his ' 
death  desired  it  might  be  biu'nt.  This  was] 
t»appily  disobeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from 
ihe  flames,  a  poem  which  proved  his  family  to 


be  descended  from  the  kings  of  Troy.  Tlie 
.(Eneid  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  poet 
for  1 1  yeai's,  and  in  the  first  six  books  it  seems 
that  it  was  Virgil's  design  to  imitate  Homer's 
Odyssey,  and  in  the  last  the  Iliad.  The  action 
of  the  poem  comprehends  eight  years,  one  of 
which  only,  the  last,  is  really  taken  up  by  ac- 
tion, as  the  seven  first  are  merely  episodes, 
such  as  Juno's  attempts  to  destroy  the  Trojans, 
the  loves  of  JEneds  and  Dido,  the  relation  of 
the  fall  of  Troy,  &,c.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
jEueid,  the  hero  is  introduced,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  expedition,  sailing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  shipwrecked  on  the  African  coast, 
where  he  is  received  by  Dido.  In  the  second, 
/Eneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  Phcenician  queen, 
relates  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  his  fiight  through 
the  general  conllagration  to  mount  Ida.  in  the 
third,  the  hero  coolinues  his  narration,  by  a 
minute  account  of  his  voyage  through  the  Cy- 
clades,  the  ])laces  where  he  landed,  and  the 
dreadful  storm,  with  tiie  description  of  which 
tiie  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  lier  ptirtial'ty  to  /Eneas',  whiclt 
is  slighted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trcjans  from 
Carthage,  and  the  book  closes  with  the  su- 
icide of  the  disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth 
book,  jEneas  sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  ce- 
lebrates the  anniversary  of  his  father's  death, 
and  thence  pursues  his  voyage  to  Italy.  In 
the  sixth,  he  visits  the  Elysian  fields,  and  learns 
from  his  father  the  fate  which  attends  him  and 
his  descendants  the  Romans.  In  the  seventh 
book, 'the  hero  reaches  the  destined  land  of 
Latium,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  the  countrj-,  which  is  soon  broken  by  the  in- 
terference of  Juno,  who  stimulates  Turnus  to 
war.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy  are  enu- 
merated ;  ahd  in  the  eighth  book,  iEneas  is 
assisted  by  Evander,  and  receives  from  Veims 
a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan,  on  whicli  are 
represented  the  future  glory  and  triumphs  of 
the  Roman  nation.  The  reader  is  pleased  m 
the  ninth  book,  with  the  account  of  battles 
between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immortal 
friendship  of  JNisus  and  Euryaiaus.  Jupiter 
in  the  tenth  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties  ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed, 
and  Turnus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of 
/Eneas,  by  the  interposition  of  .luno.  The 
eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Pallas,  and  of  the  meditated  reconciliation 
between  ^Eneas  and  Latinus,  which  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  enemy  defeats.  Ca- 
milla is  slain,  and  the  combatants  separated  by 
the  night.  In  the  last  book,  Juno  prevents 
the  single  combat  agreed  upon  by  Turnus  and 
/Eneas.  The  Trojans  are  defeated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  king ;  but  on  the  return  oiJEne-t 
as,  the  battle  assumes  a  diiterent  turn,  a  single 
combat  is  fought  by  the  rival  leaders,  and  the 
poem  is  concluded  by  the  death  of  king  Tur- 
nus.    P/m.  7.  c.  30,  &G. 

/Enesidkmus,  a  brave   general   of    Argos. 

Liv.  32,  c.  25. A  Cretan  philo50))her,  >vho 

wrote  8  boolis  on  the  doctrine  of  his  mastet 
Pyn-ho.     Diog.  in  Pyr. 

jEnesius,  a  aurname  of  Jupiter,  from 
mount   /Enum. 

/En'etus,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  \iGtory,  died  through  cxcessof  joy, 
Paus.  3,  c.  18. 


jEnIcus,  a  comic  writer  at  Atbens. 

iENiocHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
Lucan.  3,  v.  591. 

/Ekobarbus,  or  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname 
of  Doniitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  victoiy,  he  discredited 
them  ;  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co- 
lour, whence  the  surname  given  to  himself 
and  his  descendants. 

JEmcLES,  a  writer  of  Rhodes.    Mien. 

iEiVos,  now  Eno,  an  independent  city  of 
Thrace_,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
confounded  with  .<Eneia,  of  which  /Eneas  was 
the  founder.    Mda,  2,  c.  2. 

jEnum,  a  town  of  Thrace — of  Thessaly. 

A  mountain  in  Cephallenia.     Slrab.  7. A 

river  and  village  near  Ossa. A  city  of  Crete 

built  by  -f^neas. 

jEnfra,  a  town  of  Thasos.  Heradol.  6, 
C.47. 

tEotia,  a  name  given  to  Arne.  Sappho  is 
calle.l^>o;jft;>;i«e//;«,  and  lyric  poetry  ^JFvUiim 
carniKn,  because  of  Alcjeus  and  Sappho,  na- 
tives of  Lesbos.  Horat.  4,  od.  3,  v.  12,  and 
od.  9,  V.   12. 

yEoLiA,  pr  .Eolis,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  iEgean  sea  It  hats  Troas  at  the 
north,  and  Ionia  at  the  south.  Tiie  inhabi- 
tants were  of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  mas- 
ters of  many  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
They  had  i2,  others  say  30,  considerable  ci- 
ties, of  which  Cumaj  and  Lesbos  were  the 
most  famous.  They  received  their  name  from 
iEolus  son  of  Hellen'is.  They  migrated  from 
Greece  about  1124  B.  C.  Su  years  before-the 
migration  of  tlie  Ionian  tribes.  Herodot.  1, 
C.26,  k.c.—iiirah.  1,  2,  and  6. — Flin.^,  c.  3U.— 

Me/a,   1,  c.  2  and  18. Thessaly  has  been 

anciently  called  JEoVm.  Bceotuj.  son  of  Nep- 
tune, having  settied  there,  called  his  followers 
Bceotians,  and  their  country  Bceotia. 

^oLi/E  and  jEui.ides,  seven  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy ;  called  Lipara,  Hiera, 
Strongyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  -Phrenicusa,  and 
Euonymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the 
winds ;  and  Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them 
^olia,  and  the  kingdom  of  iEolus  the  god  of 
storms  and  winds.  They  sometimes  bear  tlie 
name  of  Vulcania  and  IJejihccstindcs,  and  are 
known  now  among  the  moderns  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Lipari  islands.  Lucan. 
§,  V.  609. — Justin.  4,  c.  1. 

jKolida,  a  city  of  Tenedos. Another 

Heai-  Therraopylaj.     Herodot.  8,  c.  35. 

ifloLiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from 
.S:olus;  because  Anticlea,  bis  mother,  was 
pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  ^olus,when 
she  married  Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to  Atha- 
mas  and  Mlsenus,  as  sons  of  J5olus.  Ovid 
Met.  4,  V.  51^  1.  13,  v.  31.--Fir«-.  ^n.  6,  v.  164 
and  529. 

iEoLus,  the  king  of  .storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.  He  reigned  over  /Eolia ; 
and  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer;  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  that  he  confined 
in  a  bag,  and  gave  to  Ulysses,  all  the  winds  that 
eould  blow  against  his  vessel  when  he  i-eturned 
to  Ithaca.  The 
the  ba 
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be  derived  from  a'Aa,-,  various,  because  tlte 
winds  over  which  he  presided  are  ever  vaiy- 

ing. There  were  two    others,  a  king  of 

Etruria,  father  to  iVIacareus  and  Canace,  and 
a  son  of  Hellenus,  often  confounded  with  the 
god  of  tlie  winds.  This  last  married  Enaretta, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  live  daugh- 
ters. jlpiiUod.  \,  c.  7. — Horner.  Od.  10,  v.  1. — 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  V.  478, 1.  14,  \\.  'll^.—Jlpollon. 
4,  Argon. — Fiacc.  1,  v.  556. — Diod.  4  and  5. — 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56,  &,c. 

it^oR.A.,  a  festival  in  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Erigone. 

iEpALius,  a  king  of  Greece,  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  Hercules,  whose  son  Hyllus  he 
adopted.     Strab.  9. 

JUpea,  a  town  of  Crete,  called  Soils,  in  ho- 
nour of  Solon.     Plut.  in  Solo7i. 

yEi-ui.0,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  wh» 
drank  to  excess,  after  he  had  stormed  the 
camp  of  A.  Manlius,  the  Iloman  general.  Be- 
ing attacked  by  a  soldier,  he  lied  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  which  the  Romans  took,  and 
killed  himself  for  fear  of  being  taken.  Flor.  2, 
c.  10. 

JEpy,  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.     Scat. 4,  Tlieb.  v.  1«0. 

JE.piT\]z,  king  of  Mycena;,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Aierope,  was  educated  in  Arca- 
dia with  Cypselus,  his  mother's  lather.  To 
recover  his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphonies, 
who  had  married  his  motlier  against  lier  will, 
and  usurped  the  crown.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. — 

i-'ftiM.  4,  c.  8. A  king  of  Ai-cadia,  son  of 

Elatus. A  son  of  Hippothous,  who  forcibly 

entered  the  temple  of  r>eptune,  neai*  Manti- 
nea,  and  w  as  struck  biiud  by  the  sudden  erup- 
tion of  salt  ^vater  from  the  altar.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Paus.  8,  c.  4 
and  5. 

/Equi  or  ^QuicoLi,  a  people  of  Latium, 
neai-  Tybur;  they  were  great  enemies  to 
Rome  in  its  infant  state,  and  were  conquered 
with  much  difficulty.  Flor.  1,  c.  11. — Uv.  1,, 
c.  32,  I.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  2,  tk.c.—Plin.  3,  c.4. — 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  747,  1.  9,  v.  ^4.— Ovid.  Fast. 
A,  v.  yS.—Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c.  19. 

M^viifLKLiuM,  a  piace  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sove- 
reign power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.    Liv.  4,  c.  16. 

iii^iiiAS,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
built  the  temple  of  Paphos.  Tacit.  Hist.  2, 
c.  3.  ' 

iERoPK,wife  of  Ati-eus,  committed  adultery 
with  Thyestes,  her  brother-in-law,  and  had 
by  him  twins,  who  were  placed  as  food  before 

Atreus.      Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  391. A  daughter 

of  Cepheus,  ravished  by  Mars.  She  died  in 
child-bed :  her  child  was  preserved,  and  called 
iEropus.     Paus.  8,  c.  44. 

iEKopus,  a  general  of  Epirus,  in  the  rcigu 

of  Pyrrhus. A  person  appointed  regent  to 

Orestes,  the  infant  son  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
iVIacedoiiia. An  otScer  of  king  Philip,  ba- 
nished for  bringing  a  singer  into  his  camp. 
Polyczn.  4,  c.  2. — —A  mountain  of  Chaunia. 
Liv.  31,  c.  6. 

iKsAcus,   a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida.- 


Ihe  companions  of  Ulysses  untied  I A  son  of  Priam,  by  Alexirhoe  ;  or,  according 
^  'o  Siive  the  winds  ,  their  liberty.  |  to  others,  by  Arisba.  He  became  enamoured 
yt.olus  was  indebted  to  Juno  for  his  royal  dig-  of  llesperia,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  woods . 
nifv;  according  tu  Virgil,    The  name  seems  to  !  The  nymph  threw  herself  into  liie  sea,  and 


tras  changed  into  a  bird.  JEsacus  followed 
her  example,  and  was  changed  into  a  cormo- 
rant by  Tethys.     Ovid.  Met.  1 1,  fab.  11. 

iEsAPus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia,  falling 
into  the  Hellespont.     Plin.  5,  c.  33. 

^SAR,  or  .i:sARAs,  a  river  of  Magna  Gr«- 
cia,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Crotoua.  Ovid 
Md.  15,  V.  28. 

j^scmsES,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou- 
rished about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him 
self  by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
father's  name  was  Atrometus.  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though 
Demosthenes  reproached  him  as  being  the  son 
of  a  courtezan.  The  first  open  signs  of  en- 
mity between  the  rival  orators  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as 
ambassadors  ;  but  the  character  of  /Eschines 
was  tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
from  the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyranny 
had  hitherto  been  the  general  subject  of  his 
declamation.  When  tlie  Athenians  wished  to 
reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown,  iEschines  impeached 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  sub- 
sequent dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
celebrated  orations  de  corona.  iEschines  was 
defeated  by  his  rival's  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes;  but  as  he  retired  from 
Atliens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  no- 
bly forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  silver. 
In  his  banishment,  the  orator  repeated  to  the 
Rhodians,  what  he  had  delivered  against  De- 
mosthenes ;  and  after  receiving  much  applause, 
he  was  desired  to  read  the  ansWf  r  of  his  an- 
tagonist. It  was  received  with  greater  mai-ks 
of  approbation  ;  but,  exclaimed  iEschines,  how 
much  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
speak  it !  jEschines  died  in  the  75tii  j'ear  of 
his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at 
Samos.  He  wrote  three  orations,  and  nine 
epistles,  which,  from  their  number,  received 
the  name,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  the  last 
of  the  muses.  The  orations  alone  are  extant, 
generally  found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias. 
An  oration  which  bears  the  name  of  Deliaca 
le.r,  is  said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of 
yEschines,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de 
Ornt.  1,  c.  24, 1.  2,  c.  53.  in  Brut.  c.  \1.—Plid. 
in  Dtmosth. — Diog.  2  and  3. — Plin.  7,  c.  30. 
Diogenes  mentions  seven  more  of  the  same 

name. A  philosopher,  disciple  of  Socrates, 

who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
bore  the  following  titles :  Aspasia,  Pha;don, 
Alcibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Polya^nus,  Telau- 
ges,  fee.  The  dialogue  entitled  Axiochua,  and 
ascribed  to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  his  compo- 
sition. Tlie  best  editions  are  that  of  Leovard, 
1718,  with  tlie  notes  of  Horrfeus,  in  8vo.  and 

that  of  Fischer,  Svo.  Lips.  1766.. ^A  man 

wlio  wrote  an  oratory. An  Arcadian. 

A  Mitylenean. A  disciple  of  Melanthius, 

A  Milesian  writer. A  statuary. 

.SlsciiKioN,  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimate 
with  Aristotle.     He  accompanied  Alexander 

in  his  Asiatic  expedition. An  fambic  poet 

of  Samos  Atheyi. A  physician  commended 

by  Galen.     A  treatise  of  his  on  husbandry  lias 

been  quoted  by  Pl'ny. A  lieutenant  of  Ar-' 

chagatlms,  killed  by  Hanno.    Diod.  20. 

jilscjFivMuEs,  a  man  who  wrote  abooli  on 
amcuUurc.    .ILUan.  11.  Jin.  IS. 


jEschVlus,  an  excellent  soldier  and  pott 
of  Athens,  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to 
Cynajgirus.  He  was  in  the  Athenian  army  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsa. 
But  the  most  solid  fame  he  has  obtained,  is  the 
offspring  less  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle than  of  his  writings.  Of  ninety  tragedies, 
however,  the  fruit  of  his  ingenious  labours,  40 
of  which  were  rewarded  with  the  public  prize, 
only  seven  have  come  safe  to  us  :  Prometheus 
vindus,  Septem  duces  apud  Thebax,  Persce, 
Jlgamcinnon,  Chcephori,  Eiimenides,  Suppli- 
ces.  .^schylus  is  the  first  who  introduced  two 
actors  on  the  stage,  and  clothed  them  with 
dresses  suitable  to  their  chai-acter.  He  like- 
wise removed  murder  from  the  stage.  It  is 
said,  that  when  he  composed,  his  countenance 
betrayed  tiie  greatest  ferocity  ;  and,  according 
to  one  of  his  scholiasts,  when  his  Eumenides 
were  represented,  many  children  died  through 
fear,  and  several  pregnant  women  actuaJlj 
miscarried  in  the  house,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Jiorrible  masks  that  were  introduced.  The 
imagination  of  the  poet  was  strong  and  com- 
prehensive, but  disorderly  and  wild  ;  fruitful 
in  prodigies,  but  disdaining  probabilities.  His 
style  is  obscure,  and  the  labours  of  an  excellent 
modern  critic  jiave  pronounced  him  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  Greek  classics.  A  few 
expressions  of  impious  tendency  in  one  of  his 
plays,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  /Eschylus ;  he  was 
condemned  to  death  ;  but  his  brother  Amyni- 
as,  it  is  reported,  reversed  the  sentence,  by 
uncovering  an  arm,  of  which  the  hand  had 
been  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  the  poet  was  pardoned. 
yEschylus  has  been  accused  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, and  of  never  composing  except  when  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily.  Being 
informed  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  fall  of  » 
liouse,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  his  countrymen,  and  withdrew  from 
the  city  into  the  fields,  where  he  sat  down.  An 
eagle  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill,  flew  over  his 
bald  head,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  stone, 
dropped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break  the  shell, 
and  jEschylus  instantly  died  of  the  blow",  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age,  456  B.  C.  It  is  said 
that  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon in  elegiac  verses.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Staidev,  fol.  London, 
1663,  that  of  Glasg.  2  vols,  in  "l2mo.  1746,  and 
that  of  Schutz,  2  vols.  Svo.  Halffi,  1782. — Ho- 
rat.  Art.  Pod.  27S.—  Qnintil.  10,  c.  \.—Plin. 

10,  c.  Z.—Val.  Max.  9,  c.    12. The    12th 

peqietual  archon  of  Athens. A  Corinthian, 

brother-in-law  to  Tiraoplianes,  intimate  with 

Tinioleon.      Phd.  in  Tinwl. A  Rhodian 

set  over  Egypt  with  Peucestes  of  Macedonia. 

Curt.  4,  c.  8. A  native  of  Cnidus,  teacher 

of  rhetoric  to  Cicejo.     Cic.  in  Brut. 

.SIscuLAPius,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis, 
or  as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phle- 
gias,  was  god  of  medicine.  After  his  union 
with  Coronis,  Apolio  set  a  crow  to  w  atch  her, 
and  was  soon  informed  ti;at  she  admitted  the 
caresses  of  Ischys,  of  .Ernonia.  The  god,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  destroyed  Coronis  witli  lightning^ 
but  saved  the  infant  from  her  womb,  and  ga'^'o  - 
him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  hira 
the  art  of  medicine.  Some  authoife  say,  that 
Coronij  left  h«M:  fi.liier  to  avoid  tkg  discovsiy 
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of  her pregrlancy,  an  hat  she  exposed  her 
child  near  Epidaurus.  A  goat  of  the  flocks  of 
Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk,  and  the  dog 
who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to  shelter  him 
from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the  master  of 
the  flock,  who  went  in  search  of  his  stray  goat, 
and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with  resplendent 
rays  of  light,  .^sculapius  was  physician  to  the 
Argonauts,  and  considered  so  skilled  in  the 
medicinal  power  of  plants,  that  he  was  called 
the  inventor  as  well  as  the  god  of  medicine. 
He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which  Pluto  com- 
plained to  Jupiter,  who  struck  J^sculapius 
with  thunder,  but  Apollo,  angry  at  the  death  of 
his  son,  killed  the  Cyclops  who  made  the  thun- 
derbolts, .^sculapuis  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamus, 
Athens,  Smyrna,  k,c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs,  and 
pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him. 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  462,  was  delivered  of  a  plague, 
and  built  a  temple  to  the  god  of  medicine,  who, 
as  was  supposed,  had  come  there  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  and  hid  himself  among  the  reeds 
in  an  island  of  the  Tyber.  iEsculapius  was  re- 
presented with  a  large  beard,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  staff,  round  which  was  wreathed  a  ser- 
pent ;  his  other  hand  was  supported  on  the 
head  of  a  serpent.  Serpents  are  more  parti- 
cularly sacred  to  him,  not  only  as  the  ancient 
physicians  used  them  in  their  prescriptions  ; 
but  because  they  were  the  symbols  of  prudence 
and  foresight,  so  necessary  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  married  Epione,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  famous  for  their  skill  in  medicine, 
Machaon  and  Podalirus  ;  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  Hj-giea,  goddess  of  health,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Some  have  supposed  that  he 
lived  a  short  time  after  the  Trojan  wai-.  He- 
siod  makes  no  mention  of  him.  Homer.  II.  4, 
V.  193.  Hymn,  in  JEscul.—Ji'pollod.  3,  c.  10. 
— .flppollon.  4,  Argon. — Hygin,  fab.  49. — 
Ovid.  Mel.  2,  fab.  8'— P«m^.  2,  c.  11  and  27,  1. 
7,  c.  23,  &LC.—Diod.  4.— Pindar.  Pyth.  3.— 
Lucian.  Dial,  de  Sailed. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 
— Cic.  de  J\'cU.  D.  3,  c.  22,  says  there  were 
three  of  tliis  name  ;  the  1st,  a  son  of  Apollo, 
worshipped  in  Arcadia:  2d,  a  brother  of  Mer- 
cury ;  3d,  a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

jEsei'us,  a  son  of  Bucolion.  Homer.  II.  6, 
V.  21. A  river.     Vid.  ^sapus. 

iEsERjfiA,  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  in  Italy. 
Liv.  27,  c.  U.—Sil.  8,  v.  567. 

iEsioN,  an  Athenian,  known  for  his  respect 
for  the  talents  of  Demosthenes.  Plut.  in  De- 
most. 

iEsis,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  separates  Um- 
bria  from  Picenum. 

lEso}^,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  kingdoai  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon 
exiled  by  his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda, 
by  whom  he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he 
mtrasted  to  Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias. 
VVhen  Jason  was'gi-own  up,  he  demanded  his 
father's  kingdom  from  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  evasive  answers,  and  persuaded  him  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  [Vid.  Ja- 
iort-]  At  his  return,  Jason  found  his  father 
very  infirm  ;  and  Medea  {Vid.  Mtdea,]  at  his 
request,  drew  the  blood  from  ^-Eson's  veins, 
and  refilled  them  with  tlic  juice  of  certain 
uerbs  which  she  had  gathered;  and  immedi- 


ately  the  old  man  recovered  the  vigour  and 
bloom  of  youth.  Some  say  that  iEson  killed 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood,  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  Pelias.  Diod.  4. — Jipollod.  1, 
c.  9.— Odd.  Mel.  7,  v.  265.— Hygin.  fab.  12. 

A  river  of  Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the 

same  name. 

iEsoNiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as  being 
descended  from  ^Jlson. 

^sopus,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty 
by  the  sallies  of  his  genius.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but 
chiefly  resided  at  the  court  of  Crresus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi.  In  this  commission  iEsop  be- 
haved with  gi-eat  severity,  and  satirically  com- 
pared the  Delphians  to  floating  sticks,  which 
appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing 
when  brought  near.  The  Delphians,  offended 
with  his  sarcastic  remai-ks,  accused  him  of 
having  secreted  one  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Apollo's  temple,  and  threw  him  down  from  a 
rock,  561  B.  C.  Maximus  Planudes  has  writ- 
ten his  life  in  Greek  ;  but  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  biographer,  who  falsely  asserts 
that  the  mj'thologist  was  short  and  deformed. 
/Esop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his  patron  Croe- 
sus ;  but  what  appears  now  under  his  name,  is 
no  doubt  a  compilation  of  all  the  fables  and 
apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the  age  of 
jJisop,  conjointly  with  his  own.     Plut.  in  So- 

lon.—Plmd.  1.  fab.  2,  1.  2,  fab.  9. Claudus, 

an  actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  intimat* 
with  Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune. His  son,  to  be  more  expensive,  melted 
precious  stones  to  drink  at  his  entertainments. 
Hural.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  239.— Ta/.  Max.  8,  c.   10. 

1.  9,  c.  l.—Plin.  9,  c.  35,  1.  10,  c.  51. An. 

orator.     Diog. An  historian  in  the    time 

of  Anaximenes.     Plut.  in  Solon. A  river 

of  Pontus.     Strab.  12. An  attendant  of  Mi- 

thridates,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Helen,  and 
a  panegyric  on  his  royal  master. 

iEsTRiA,  an  island  iu  the  Adriatic.    Mela, 

2,  c.  7. 

.^suLA,  atown  on  a  moiintain  between  Ty- 
bur  and  Praeneste.     Horat.  3,  od.  29. 

AsYETEs,  a  man  from  whose  tomb  Polite.s 
spied  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  ships  dui'- 
ing  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  793. 

jEsymnetes,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Paus. 
7,  c.  21. 

.ffisYMNus,  a  person  of  Megara,  who  con- 
sulted Apollo  to  know  the  best  method  of 
governing  his  country.     Pai«.  1,  c.43. 

yExHALiA,  or  Etheria,  now  Elba,  an 
island  between  Etruria  and  Corsica.  Plin.  3, 
c.  6, 1.  6,  c.  30. 

iEiHALiDEs,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  gjauted  to  be  atnongst  tlie  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  Jlpollon.  Argon. 
1,  V.  641. 

jEthion,  a  man  slain  at  the  nuptials  of  An- 
dromeda.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  146. 

^Ethiopia,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa, 
at  the  south  of  Egypt,  divided  into  east  and 
west  by  the  ancients,  the  former  division  ly- 
ing near  Meroe,  and  the  latter  near  the  Mauri. 
The  country,  properly  now  called  Abyssinia, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  were  little  known 
to  the  ancients,  though  Homer  has  styled 
them  the  justest  of  men,  and  the  favourite^ 


fef  the  gods.  Diod.  4,  says,  that  the  iEthio- 
pians  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth. — 
They  were  the  first  who  worsliipped  tlie  gods, 
for  which,  as  some  suppose,  their  countiy  has 
never  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  dark  complexion.  Tlie 
country  is  inundated  -for  five  months  every 
year,  and  their  days  and  nights  are  ahnost  of 
an  equal  length.  The  ancients  have  given  the 
name  of  Ethiopia  to  every  country  whose  in- 
habitants are  of  a  black  colour.  Lucan.  3,  v. 
'253, 1.  9,  v.  651.— Juv.  2,  v.  23.—  Virg.  ed.  6, 
V.  6S.—Pliii.  6,  c.  29.  Pait^.  1,  c.  33.— Homer. 
OJ.\,v.2-2.     kl,  V.  423. 

.a:Ti;iLius,  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protogenia, 
was  fatiier  of  Endymion.    JlpaUod.  1,  e.  7. 

Mrnofi,  a  liorsc  of  the  sun.     Ovid.  Mel.  2, 

fab.  1. A  horse  of  Pallas,  represented  as 

shedding  tears  at  the  death  of  his   master,  by 

rirg.  JEn.  11,  v.  89. A  horse  of  Hector. 

Homer.  II.  8,  v.  185. 

iETHRA,  daughter  of  Pitheus  king  of  Troe- 
jcene,  had  Theseus  by  iEgeus.  [Fid.  JEgcus.] 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
when  they  recovered  their  sister  Helen,  whom 
Theseus  had  stolen,  and  intrusted  to  her  care. 
[Vid.  Helen.1  She  went  to  Troy  with  Helen. 
Homer.  11.  3,  v.  \4,\.—Pnus.  2,  c.  31, 1.  5,  c.  19. 
— Hygin.  fab.  37  and  79. — Plut.  in  Tlies. — 
Ovid.  Her.  10,  v.  131.— One  of  the  Oceanides, 
wife  to  Atlas.  She  is  more  generally  called 
Pleione. 

.ffixHiJsA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Am- 
phiirite,  or  Alcyone,    mother   by   Apollo   of 

Eleuthere  and  two  sons.     Pans.  9,  c.  20. 

An  island  near  Lilybajum.     Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

JEi'iA,  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  in  which 
he  .speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  oft'ered.     Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

JEnoj^,  or  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andro- 
maciie,  Hector's  wife.  He  was  killed  at  The- 
bes, %vith  his  seven  sons,  by  the  Greeks. ■ 

A  famous  painter.  He  drew  a  painting  of 
Alexander  going  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with 
Roxane.  This  jiiece  was  much  valued,  and 
was  exposed  to  public  view  at  the  Olympic 
games,  where  it  geiined  so  much  applause  that 
?he  president  of  the  games  gave  the  painter  his 
daughter  in  marriage.     Cic.  Br.  18. 

.£tna,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called  Gi- 
bello,  famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for  about 
aO'.'O  years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals. 
It  is  2  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  mea- 
sures 100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  an 
ascent  of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms  a  circle 
about  3  1-2  miles  in  circumference,  and  its 
top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a 
rich  scenery  of  culMvated  fields  and  blooming 
vineyards.  Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions 
an  eruption  of  ^Etna ;  and  the  silence  of  Homer 
on  the  subject  is  considered  a.s  a  proof  (hat  the 
fires  of  the  mounttnn  were  unknown  in  his  age. 
From  1  he  time  of  Pythagoras,,  the  supposed  date 
of  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle 
of  Pharsaiia,  it  is  computed  that  JEiivx  has  had 
100  eruptions.  The  poets  supposed  that  Ju- 
piter had  c(!nfined  the  giants  under  this  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  represented  as  the  forga  of 
'Vulcan,  where  his  servants  the  Cyclops  fabri- 
cated thunderbolts,  &c.  Heslod.  Thcog.  v.  860. 
— Virg.\rEn.3,  v.  570. — Ovid.  Mat.  d,  fab.  6. 
I  i'5,  V.  UQ.—Iial.  14,  r.  ft9. 
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J£roLi\,  a  country  bounded  by  Epirus, 
Acarnania,  and  Locris,  supposed  to  be  about 
the  middle  of  Greece.  It  received  its  name 
from  yEtolus.  Theifdiabitants  were  covetous 
and  illiberal,  and  were  little  known  ui  Greece, 
till  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Sparta  they 
assumed  a  consequence  in  the  country,  and  ai- 
terwards  made  themselves  formidable  as  the 
allies  of  Rome  and  as  its  enemies,  till  they 
were  conquered  by  Fulvius.  Liv.  26,  c.  24, 
iiC.—Flor.  2,  c.  9.—Strab.  S  and  10.— Mela,  2, 
c. 3.— Plin. 4,  c,  2.—Paus.  10,  c.  18.— FhU.  in 
Flam. 

JEtohvs,  son  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and  Iplii- 
anassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  ha<l 
Pleuron  and  Calydon.  Having  accidentally 
killed  Apis,  son  ot  Phoroneus,  he  left  Ids  coun- 
try, and  came  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Greece 
which  has  been  called,  from  him,  jEtolia. 
Jpollod.  1,  c.  7  and  9. Paus.  5,  c.  I. 

/Es,  a  rocky  island  between  Tenedos  and 
Chios.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. ^A  city  in  the  coun- 
try of   the  Marsi. The  nurse  of  Jupiter 

changed  into  a  constellation. 

Afeb,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. An  in- 
former under  Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He 
became  also  known  as  an  orator  and  as  the 
preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  was  made  consul 
by  Domitian.     He  died  A.  D.  59. 

Afkania,  a  Roman  matron  who  frequented 
the  forum  f(n"ge{ful  of  female  decency.  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Luc.  Afranius,  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Mcnander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
unnatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in 
his  writings,  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum.  Quint.  10,  c.  1. 
— Sueton.  Mr.  11. — Horaf.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57. — 
Cic.  defai.  1,  c.  3.—^.  Gell.  13,  c.8. ^A  ge- 
neral of  Pompey,  conquered  by  Cajsar  iu 
Spain.  Sueton.  in  Co'.s.  34. — Plut.  inPomp. — ■ — 
Q.  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire  against 
Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
Pisonian  conspiracy.  Tai-it. Potitus,  a  ple- 
beian, who  said  before  Caligula,  that  he  would 
willingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula 
i-ecovered,  and  Afranius  W'as  put  to  death  that 
he  might  not  forfeit  his  word.    Bio. 

Africa,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  peninsula  of  tlie  univei-.se,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south 
and  west  by  the  ocean.  In  its  greatest  lengtli 
it  extends  4300  miles,  and  in  its  greatest 
breadth  it  is  3500  miles.  It  is  joined  on  the 
cast  to  Asia,  by  an  isthmus  60  miles  long, 
which  some  of  the  Ptolemies  endeavoured  to 
cut,  in  vain,  to  join  the  Red  and  Mediterra- 
nean seas.  It  is  so  immediately  situate  under 
the  sun,  that  only  the  maritime  parts  are  in- 
habited, and  the  inland  countiy  is  mostly  bar- 
ren and  .sandy,  and  infested  with  wild  beasls. 
The  ancients,  through  ignorance,  peopled  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa  witii  monsters,  en- 
chanters, and  chimeras ;  errors  which  begin 
to  be  corrected  by  modern  travellers.  Vid. 
Libya.  Mela,  1,  c.  4,  k-a. — Diod.  3,  4,  and 
20.— Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  26  and  32,  !.  4,  c.  41.^ 

iic. — Plin.  5,  c.  1,  &c. There  is  a  part  of 

Africa,  called  Propria)  which  lies  about  the 
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laiddle,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  Car- 
thage for  its  capital. 

Africanus,  a  blind  poet,  commended  by 

Ennius. A  cliristian  writer,  who  flourished 

A.  D.  222.  In  his  chronicle,  which  was  uni- 
versally esteemed,  he  reckoned  5500  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  age  of 
Julius  Cajsar.  JN'othing  remain.s  of  this  work, 
but  "vhot  Eusebius  has  preserved.  In  a  letter 
to  Origen,  Africanus  proved,  that  the  history 
of  Susanna  is  supposititious  ;  and  in  another  to 
Aristides,  still  extant,  he  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile the  sseming  contradictions  that  appear  in 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  St.  Matthew  and 
Luke.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  who 
wrote  nine  books,  in  which  he  treats  of  physic, 

agi-iculture,  &c. A  lawyer,  disciple  to  Papi- 

nian,  and  intimate  with  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der.  An  orator  mentioned  by  Quintilian. 

The  surname  of  the  Scipios,   from  the 

conquest  of  Africa,     lid.  Seipio. 

Africum  mare,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Agagrian^  pout/e,  gates  at  Syracuse, 
near  which  the  dead  were  buried.  Ck.  in 
Tusc. 

Agalasses,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.     Diod.  17. 

Agalla,  a  wonjan  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  grammar.    Alhen.  1. 

Agamedes  and  Trophosius,  two  archi- 
tects Avho  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  for  which  they  demanded  of  the 
god,  whatever  gift  was  most  advantageous  for 
a  man  to  receive.  Eight  days  after  they  were 
found  dead  in  their  bed.  Pint,  de  cons,  ad 
Jlpol.—Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  41.— Pans.  9,  c.  11  and 
37,  gives  a  ditterent  account. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthe- 
nes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them 
sons  of  Atreus,  which  is  false  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Hesiod,  ApoUodorus,  fcc.  [Vid.  Plis- 
thcnes.'\  When  Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother 
Thyestes  seized  the  kingdom  of  Ai'gos,  and 
removed  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  fled 
to  Polyphidus,  king  of  Sicyon,  and  hence  to 
CEneus,  king  of  JECoUa,  where  they  were  edu- 
cated. Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra, 
and  Menelaus  Helen,  both  daughters  of  Tyn- 
darus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  assisted  them  to  re- 
cover their  father's  kingdom.  After  the  ba- 
nislmient  of  the  usurper  to  Cythera,  Agamem- 
non established  himself  at  Mycenaj,  whilst 
Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at  Spar- 
ta. When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris,  Aga- 
memnon was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy ;  and  he 
showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  furnishing  100 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of 
Arcadia.  The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis, 
%vliere  Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter  to 
appease  Diana.  {Vid.  Iphii^tnia.}  During  the 
Trojan. war,  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much 
valour;  but  his  quarrel  with  Achilles,  whose 
mistress  he  took  by  force,  was  fatal  to  the 
Greeks.  \l'id.  Briseis.]  After  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  Cassandra  fell  to  his  share,  and  foretold 
him  that  his  wife  would  put  him  to  death. 
He  gave  no  credit  to  this,  and  returned  to  Ar- 
gos with  Cassandra.  Cljlemnestra,  with  her 
aduUerer  .Sgisthus,  [Vid.JEgislhus,]  prepared 
•■^  muvder  him  •-  aud  as  h«  came  from  the 
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bath,  to  emban'as  him,  she  gave  him  a'  tunic 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on,  she  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and 
/Eglsthus  seconded  her  blows. — His  deatli  was 
revenged  by  his  son  Orestes.  [Vid.  Clytem- 
nestra, Menelaus,  and  Orestes.]  Homer.  11. 
1,  2,  kc.  Od.  4,  he— Ovid,  dt  Rem.  Jim.  v. 
m.—Met.  12,  v.  30.—Hygin.  fab.  88  and  97. 
—Strah.  8.—Tliucyd.  1,  c  'd.—JEliun.  V.  H.  4.. 
c.  26. — Dictys  Cnt.  1,  2,  kc— Dares  Phryg.— 
Sop/wcl.  in  Elect. — Euripid.  in  Orest. — Stntc. 
in  .Igam. — Pans.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c,  40,  &c. — 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  838. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Agamemnonius,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Orestes,  a  son  of  Agamemnon.  Virg.  JEn.  4, 
V.  471. 

Agametor,  an  athlete  of  Mantinea. — Paut. 
6,  c.  10. 

AoAJtsESTOR,  a  king  of  Athens. 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeotia; 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into 
the  Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses, 
who,  from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Paiis 
9.  c.  29.— Propcrt.  2,  el.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v, 
312.— P/2n.  4,  c.  7. 

Agapenoe,  the  commander  of  Agamem- 
non's fleet.     Homer.  II.  2. The  son  of  An- 

cffius,  and  gi"andson  of  Lycurgus,  who  after  the 
ruin  of  Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cy- 
prus, where  he  built  Paphos.  Pans.  8,  c.  5. — 
Homer.  II.  2. 

Agar,  a  town  of  Africa.  Hirt.  belt.  Jlfr. 
76. 

Agareni,  a  people  of  Arabia,  Trajan 
destroyed  their  citv,  called  Agarum.  Slrab. 
16. 

Agarista,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  was 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  She 
married  Megacles.  JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  24. — 
Htrodot.  6,  c.  126,  i:c. A  daughter  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  married  Xantippus.  Siie  dream- 
ed that  she  had  brought  forth  a  lion,  and  some, 
time  after  became  mother  of  Pericles. — Plut. 
in  PericL — Htrodot.  6,  c.  131. 

Agasicles,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
chidanius,  and  one  of  the  Proclidae.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  .subjects 

as  a  father  governs  his  children. Pax(s.  3, 

c.  7. — Plut.  in  Jlpaph. 

AcAssiE,  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  45,  c 
27. 

Agasthenes,  father  to  Polyxenus,  was,  as 
one  of  Helen's  suitors,  concerned  in  tlie  Tro- 
jan war.     Hotner.Il.2: — Apollod.'S,Q,.  11. 

A  son  of  Augeas,  who  succeeded  as  king  of 
Elis.    Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

Agastkophus,  a  Trojan,  wounded  by  DI 
omedes.     flo/ner.//.  11,  v.  338. 

Agasthus,  an  archon  of  Athens, 

Agasus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia 
P/m.  3,  c.  11. 

Ag-vtiia,  a  town  of  France  near  Agde,  in 
Languedoc.    Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Agatharchidas,  a  general  of  Coi'inth  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucyd.  2,  c.  83. — 
A  Samian  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
wi'ote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a  history  of 
Persia  and  Phcenice,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Ajia.  Some  make 
him  a  native  of  Cnidas,  and  add  that  he  flou- 
rished about  177  B.  C.    Joseph,  cont.  -'^p. 

AeATHARCBUS;  8.3   ofdocv   Ja    the    Syr^- 
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chanals.  [  Vid.  Pentheus.]  She  is  said  to  kave 
killed  her  husband  in  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  Slie  received  divine  honours  after 
death;  because  slie  had  contributed  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Bacchus.  Theocrit.  2G.—0vid.  Met. 
3,  V.  725. — Lucan.  1,  v.  574. — Slat.  Theb.  11, 
V.  318.— £pollod.  3,  c.  4. One  of  the  Ne- 
reides.   JlpoUod.  1. A  tragedy  of  Statius. 

Juv.  7,  V.  87,  &ic. 

Agaui,  a  northern  nation  who  lived  upon 
milk.     Homer.  II.  13. 

Agavus,  a  son  of  Priam.     Homer.  II.  24. 
Agdestis,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 

Atys  was  buried.    Paus.  1,  c.  4. A  surname 

of  Cyhele. 

Agelades,  a  statuary  of  Argos.  Pans.  6,  c. 
8,  1.  7,  c.  23. 

Agelastus,  a  surname  of  Crassus,  the  grand- 
father of  the  ricli  Crassus.  He  only  laughed 
once  in  his  life,  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  upon 
seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles.  Cic.  de  fin.  5. — Plm. 
7,  c.  19. — The  word  is  also  applied  to  Pluto, 
from  the  sullen  and  melancholy  appearance 
of  his  countenance. 

Agelaus,  a  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Ixioa 

One  of  Penelope's  suitors.     Homer.  Od. 

20. A  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  from 

whom  Crojsus  was  descended. — Jlpollod.  2, 
c.  7,T — ^A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved 
Paris  when  exposed  on  mount  Ida.  Id.  3, 
c.  12, 

Agendicum,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
tlie  capital  of  the  Senoues.  Cces.  bell.  Gall.  6, 
c.  44. 

Agenor,  king  of  Phcenicia,  was  son  of 
Neptune  and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He 
married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cad- 
mus, Phosnis,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  Hygin.  fab, 
Q.—Ital.  1,  V.  15, 1.  17,  V.  58.-..^pollod  2,  c.  1, 
1.  3,  c.  1. A  son  of  Jasus  and  father  of  Ar- 
gus.   Jlpollod.  2,  c.  10. A  son  of  ^gyp- 

tus.     Id.  2,  c.  1. A  son  of  Phlegeus.    Id.  3, 

c.  7. -A  son  of  Pleuron,  father  to  Phineiis 

Id.  1,  c.  7.- A  son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Id.  3,  c.  4. A  king  of  Argos,  father  to  Cro- 

topub. —A  son  of  Antenor.  Homer.  II.  21,  v. 

579 A  JVIitylenean,  who  wrote  a  treatise 

on  musjc. 

AoENuRiDES,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Cad- 
mus, and  the  other  descendants  of  Agenor, 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  8. 

Agerinus,  a  freed  man  of  Agrippina,  ac- 
cused of  attempting  Nero's  life.  Tacit.  Ann. 
14,  c.  16. 

Agesander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under 
Vespasian,  who  made  a  representation  of  Lao- 
coon's  history,  which  now  passes  for  the  best 
relict  of  all  ancient  sculpture. 

Agesias,  a  platonic  philosopher  who  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Pto- 
lemies forbade  him  to  continue  his  fectures, 
because  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  tiiat 
many  of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agida?,  was  son  of  Doryssus,  and  fatlier 
of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign,  Lycurgug 
instituted  his  famous  laws.    Herodot.  7,  c.  204, 

received  their  name  from  Agathyrsus,  son  of  I  — Paus.  3,  c.  2. A  son  of  Archidamu?  of  the 

Hercules.    Herodot.  4,  c.  10. —  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. [family  of  the  Proclida;,  made  king  in  prefer- 
146.  ~'        I  ence  to  his  nephew  Leotychides.     He  made 

Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Her- 1  wa.-agaitistArtaxerxeskingof  Persia  with  sue- 
mione,  inarried  Echion,  by  \\'hom  she  had  i  cess;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in  Asia, 
J'entheiiSj  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bac- 1  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the  Athejiia^^a! 
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Ci^san  Hect.     Thucyd.  7,  c.  25. -A  painter 

in  the  age  of  Zeuxis.     Pint,  in  Perid. 

AgathIas,  a  Greek  historian  of  .Etolia.  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,^  of 
\vhose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Mthologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  of  that 
of  Procopias.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Pa- 
ris, fol.  1660. 

Agatho,    a  Samian  historian,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  Scvthia. A  tragic  poet,  who 

flourished  406B.  C.  The  names  of  some  of  his 
tragedies  are  preserved,  such  as  Telephus, 
Thyestes,  &.c.— A  comic  poet  who  lived  in  the 

same  age.  Plut.  in  Parall. A  son  of  Priam. 

Homer.  II.  24. A  governor  of   Babylon. 

Curt.  5,  c.   1. ^A  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

JElian.  V.  II.  13,  c.  4. A  learned  and  me- 
lodious musician,  v>'ho  first  introduced  songs 

in  tragedy.    Mslot.  in  Poet. A  youth  of 

Athens,  loved  by  Plato.  Diog.  Laert.  3, 
c.  32. 

Agathoclea,  a  beautiful  courtezan  of 
Egypt.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  his 
wife  Eurydice  to  marry  her.  She,  with  her 
brother,  long  governed  the  kingdom,  and  at- 
tempted to  murder  the  king's  son.  Plut.  in 
Clean. — Justin.  30,  c.  1. 

Agathocees,  a  lascivious  and  ignoble 
youth,  son  of  a  potter,  who,  by  entering  in  the 
Sicilian  army,  arrived  to  the  greatest  honours, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He 
reduced  all  Sicily  under  his  power,  but  being 
defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians,  he 
carried  the  war  into  Africa,  where,  for  four 
years,  he  extended  his  conquests  over  his  ene- 
my. He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Crotona.  He  died  in 
bis'72d  year,  B.  C.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28 
years  of  niingled  prosperity  and  adversity 
'Plut.  in  Jlpoplh.— Justin.  22  and  23.— Polyb. 

1.5. — Biod.  18,  &LC. A  son  of  Lysimachus, 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Getae.  He  was  ran- 
somed, and  married  Lysandra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  His  father,  in  his  old  age, 
married  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Lysander.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Arsinoe,  fearful  for  her 
children,  attempted  to  murder  Agathocles. 
Some  say  that  she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
killed  him  because  he  slighted  her.  When 
JVgathocles  was  dead,  283  B.  C.  Lysandra  fled 
to  Seleucus.  Strab.  VS.— Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  and 
j}emetr.—Paus.  1,  c.  9  and  10.— A  Grecian  his- 
torian of  Babylon,  who  wrote  an  account  of 

Cyzicus.     Cic.  de  div.J,  c.   24.-^ A  Chian 

who  wrote  on  husbandry.  Varro. A  Sami- 
an writer. A  physician. An  Athenian 

archon. 

Aoathon,  vid.  Agatho. 
Agathonvmus,  wrote  an  history  of  Persia. 
Phd.  de  Ftum. 

Agathostiienes,  a  poet,  &c. 
Agathyllus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Ai-cadia. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Agathyrnum,  a  town  of  Sicily.^ 
Agathyrsi,  an  effeminate  nation  of  Scy- 
thia,  who  had  their  wives  in  common.     They 
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tnd  Boeotians,  who  desolated  his  country  ;  and 
his  return  was  so  expeditious  that  he  passed  in 
thirty  days  over  that  tract  of  country  which 
had  taken  up  a  whole  year  of  Xerxes'  expedi- 
tion. He  defeated  his  enemies  at  Coronea  ; 
but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  his  con- 
quests, and  the  Spartans  were  beat  in  every 
engagement,  especially  at  Leuetra,  till  he  ap- 
peared at  their  head.  Though  deformed,  small 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was  brave,and  a  great- 
ness of  soul  compensated  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as 
of  military  discipline  ;  and  when  he  went,  in 
his  80th  year,  to  assist  Tachus  king  of  Egypt, 
the  servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  the  Lacedcemonian  general  was 
eating  with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground,  bare- 
headed, and  without  any  covering  to  repose 
upon.  Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from 
Egypt,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  362  B.  C.  and 
his  remains  were  embalmed  and  brought  to 
Lacedaemon.  Jmtin.  6,  c.  1. — Plul.  and  C. 
Mp.  in  tit.— Pans.  3,  c.  9.—Xenoph.  Oral. 

pro  Jigts. A  brother  of  Themistocles,  Vv'ho 

was  sent  as  a  spy  into  the  Persian  camp,  where 
he  stabbed    Mardonius    instead    of  Xerxes. 

Plut.  in  Parall. A  surname  of  Pkito. 

A  Greek  who  wrote  a  history  of  Italy. 

Agesipolis,  1st,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son 
of  Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cieombrotus,  B.  C 
380.      Pans.  3,  c.  5,  1.  8,  c.  S.—Xenoph.  3 

Hist.  Gra:c. ^2d,  son  of  Cieombrotus,  king  of 

Spai-ta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes,  2d, 
B.  C.  370.     Pans.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  5. 

Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  king  Agis. 
Plut.  in  Agid. 

Agesistratus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise entitled,  De  arte  machinali. 

Aggrammes,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Ganga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hair-dresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  gra- 
tify her  passion.  He  killed  them,  to  raise  Ag- 
grammes, his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne. 
Curt.  9,  c.  2. 

AggrinvE,  a  people  near  mount  Rhodope, 
CJLC.  in  L.  Pis.  37. 

Ag'idjE,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthenes, 
who  shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Pro- 
clidae  ;  the  name  is  derived  from  Agis  son  of 
Eurysthenes.    The  family  became  extinct  in 

the  person  of  Cleomenes  son  of  Leonidas. 

Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  682. 
Agilaus,    king    of    Corinth,    reigned   36 

j'ears. One  of  the  Ephori,  almost  murdered 

by  the  partizans  of  Cleomenes.      Plut 
Cleom. 

Agis,'  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ecliestratus,  B.  C  1058. 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. Another  king  of  Sparta,  who 

waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and  re- 
stored liberty  to  many  Greek  cities.  Heat- 
tempted  to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 
Spaila,  but  in  vain  ;  the  perfidy  of  friends, 
who  pr»<tended  to  second  his  views,  brought 
him  to  difficulties,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged 
from  a  temple  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to 
a  prison,  Avhere  he  was  strangled  by  order  of 

the  Ephori.     Plut.  in  Jlgid. Another,  son 

djf  Arciiidamus,  who  signalized  himself  in  the 
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war  which  the  Spartans  waged  against  Epidau- 
rus.  He  obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and 
was  successful  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
reigned  27  years.     Thucyd.  3  and  4. — Pans.  3, 

c.  Sand  10. Another,  son  of  Archidamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  endeavoured  to  deliver 
Greece  from  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  wiih 
the  assistance  of  the  Persians.  He  was  con- 
quered in  the  attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipatei', 
Alexander's  general,  and  5300  Lacedaemo- 
nians perished  with  him.    Curt.  6,  c.  1. — Diod. 

17. — Justin.  12,  c.  1,  &c. Another,  son  of 

EudamidaS;  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Man- 
tineans. Paus.  8,  c.  10. An  Arcadian  in  the 

expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 

xerxes.     Polycen.  7,  c.  18. A  poet  of  Argos, 

who  accompmiifd  Alexander  into  Asia,  and 
said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda  would 
give  way  to  his  hero,  when  a  god.     Curt.  8, 

c.  5. A  Lycian  who  followed  vEneas  info 

Italy,  wliere  he  was  killed.  Virg.  JEn.  JO, 
V.  751. 

Aglaia,  one  of  the  Graces,  called  some- 
times Pasiphae.  Her  sisters  were  Euphrosyne 
and  Thalia,  and  they  were  all  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Eurynome.     Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

Aglaokice,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  was 
acquainted  ^vith  astronomy  and  eclipses, 
whence  she  boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the 
moon  from  heaven.  Plul.  de  Orac.  defect. 
Aolaope,  one  of  the  Sirens. 
Agiauphon,  an  excellent  Greek  paintcK. 
Plin.  35,  c.  S. 

Aglaosthenes,  wrote  an  history  of  Naxos. 
Strab.  6. 

Aglauros,  or  Agraijlos,  daughter  of  E- 
rechtheus,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was 
changed  into  a  stone  by  Mercury.  Some 
make  her  a  daug.hter  of  Cecrojw.  Pid.  Herse. 
—Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  13. 

Aglaus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges 
king  of  Lydia.  Plin.  7,  c.  46.—" p'«/.  Max.  7, 
c.  1. 

Agna,  awoman  in  (he  age  of  Horace,  who 
though  deformed,  had  many  admirers.  Horat. 
I,  6W.  3.V.  40. 

Agno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycajus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. — 
Paus.  8,  c.  31,  Sic. 

Agnodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis- 
guised her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  Slie  was 
taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  midv.'ifery, 
and  when  employed  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patients.  Tliis  brought  lier  into  so 
much  practice,  that  the  males  of  her  profes- 
sion, who  were  now  out  of  employn^.eiit,  ac 
cused  herbeforefhe  Areopagus  of  coiruption. 
She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law 
was  immediately  made  to  empower  all  fi-ee- 
born  women  to  learn  mid\vifery.  Hygin.  fab. 
274, 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  he  went  against  Potidffi,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  thi-ough  disease.  He 
built  Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to 
Bra^idas,  whom  they  regarded  astlieirfounder, 
forgetful  of  Agnon.     Thucyd.  2,3,  kc. K 
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iviiter.  Oiiitdil.  2,  c.  17. — -One  of  Alexan- 
der's officers.    Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

Agnonihes,  a  rlietorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Ph'tcus  to 
ZNicrwior.  When  tlie  people  recollected  what 
spi-viccs  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they 
raised  him  statues,  and  put  to  death  ills  accu- 
ser.    Pint,  and  JVep.  in  Phocion. 

AgGnalia  and  Agonia,  festivals  in  PioniC; 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of 
Janus,  or  Agonius.  Tliey  were  instituted  by 
^lima,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priesl 
Hsed  to  offer  a  ram.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  317. — 
rarro.  dc  L.  L.  5. 

Agones  Capitolini,  games  celebrated  eve- 
vy  fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill. — Prizes 
ivere  proposed  for  agility  and  strength,  as 
well  as  for  poetical  and  literary  compositions. 
The  poet  Statius  publicly  recited  tiiere  his 
Thebaid,  which  was  not  received  with  much 
applause. 

Agonis,  a  woman  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
on  mount  Eiys.     Cic.   Verr.  1. 

Agonius,  a  Roman  deity,  who  patronised 
over  the  actions  of  men.     Vid.  Agonalia. 

AooRACRiTus,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who 
made  a  statue  of  Veims  for  the  people  of 
Athens,  B.  C.  150. 

Agoranomi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  ajid  port,  and  inspect- 
ed whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agoranis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrian.  de  Ind. 

Agok^a,  a  name  of  Mhierva  at  Sparta. 
Puns.  3,  c.  11. 

Agoreus,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among 
the  Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the 
markets.    Pans.  1,  c.  15. 

Agra,  a  place  of  Boeotia  where  the  Dlissus 
i'lses.     Diana  was  called  Agraea,  because  she 

iiunted  there. A  city  of  Susa— of  Aixadia, 

and  Arabia. 

Agr.-ei  and  Agrenses,  a  people  of  Arabia. 
PUn.  6,  c.  28. Of  jEtolia.     Liv.  42,  c.  34. 

Agkagas,  or  Acragas,  a  river,  town,  and 
mountain  of  Sicily;  called  also,  Agrigentum. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  people  of  Gela, 
irho  were  a  Rhodian  colony.  Vh-g.  ^'En.  3, 
T.lO'i.—Diod.  il. 

Agraria  lex,  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conquest.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed A.  U.  C.  2(58,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius 
Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate.  This 
produced  disseutions  between  the  senate  and 
^he  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed, 
offered  to  distribute  among  the  people  the 
money  wliich  was  produced  from  the  corn  of 
Sicily,  after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in 
fiome.  This  act  of  liberality  the  people  refu- 
HCci,  and  tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-estab- 
lished in  the  sta^e.  It  \vas  proposed  a  second 
lime  A.  U.  C.  269,  by  the  tribune  Licinius 
Stolo  ;  but  witli  no  better  success ;  and  so  great 
were  the  tumults  \v'hicli  followed,  that  one  of 
the  tribuiiesof  the  people  waskillcd,  and  many 
of  the  senators  fined  for  their  opposition.  Mu- 
tius  Scajvola,  A.  U.  C.  620,  jici-suaded  the 
tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  propose  it  a  third 
time  ;,  and  although  Octavius,  his  colleague  in 
.the  tribuncship,  oppo.sed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made 
It  pass  into  a  law,  after  much  altercation,  and 
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commissioners  were  authorized  to  make  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lands.  This  law  at  last  proved  fatal 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome  under  J.  Cajsar.  Flor. 
3,  c.  3  and  13. — Cic.  pro  Leg.  Agr. — Liv.  2, 
c.  41. 

AcRAtjLE,  a  tribe  of  Athens.  Plut.  in 
Them.  ^ 

Agraulia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Agraulos.  The  Cyprians  also  observed  these 
festivals,  by  offering  human  victims. 

Agraulos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops. A 

surname  of  Mhierva. 

Agrauonitje,  a  people  of  Illyria.  Lty.  45, 
c.  26. 

Agre,  one  of  Actseon's  dogs.  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  v.  213. 

AGRIA5ES,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  9. A  people  that  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  river.    Id.b.c.  16. 

Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  em- 
inent for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  He 
M'as  govemor  of  Britain,  and  first  discovered 
it  to  be  an  island.  Domidan  envied  his  vir- 
tues ;  he  recalled  him  from  the  province  he 
had  governed  with  equity  andnK)deration,and 
ordered  him  to  enter  Rome  in  the  night,  that 
no  triumph  might  be  granted  to  him.  Agrico- 
la obeyed,  and  without  betraving  any  resent- 
ment, he  retired  to  a  peacei'ul  solitude,  and 
tlie  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  few  friends. 
He  died  in  his  56th  yeai',  A.  D.  93.  Tacit,  in 
Agric. 

Agkigentum,  now  Girgenti,  a  town  of  Si- 
cily, 18  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  mount  Agra- 
gas.  It  was  founded  by  a  Rliodian,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  an  Ionian  colony.  Tiie  inhabi- 
tants were  famous  for  their  hospitality  and  for 
their  luxurious  manner  of  living.  In  its  nour- 
ishing situation, Agrigentum  contained  200,000 
inhabitants,  who  submitted  with  reluctance  to 
the  superior  {kjw  er  of  Syracuse.  The  gov- 
ernment was  monarchical,  but  affenvards  a 
democracy  was  established.  The  famous  Pha- 
laris  usurped  the  sovereignty,  which  was  also 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Agrigentum  can  now  boast  of  more  ven- 
erable remains  of  antiquity  than  anj'  other 
town  of  Sicliv.  Polyh.  9. — Slrab.  6. — JJiod. 
IS.—Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  707.-— Si/.  It.  14,  v. 
211. 

Agrinium,  a  city  of  Acarnania.     Pohjh.  6. 

Agrionia,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  celebrated  generally  in  the  night. 
They  were  instituted,  as  some  suppose,  be- 
cause the  god  was  attended  with  \\  ild  beasts. 

Agriopas,  a  man  who  wrote  t!ie  history  of 
ail  those  who  had  obtained  the  public  prize 
atOlympia.     P/m,8,  c.  22. 

Agriope,  the  wife  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia. 

M.  Agrippa  Vipsanujs,  a  celebrated  Ro^ 
man,  who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the 
battles  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  be- 
haved with  great  valour.  He  advised  his  impe- 
rial friend  to  re-establish  the  republican  govern- 
ment at  Rome,  but  he  was  over-ruled  by  Me- 
ca;nas.  In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Germa- 
ny he  obtained  .several  victories,  but  refused 
the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  libe- 
rality towai"ds  the  embellishing  of  Rome,  and 
the  raising  of  magnificent  buildings,  one  cf 
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■which,  the  Pantheon,  still  exists.  After  he 
had  retired  for  two  years  to  Mitylene,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  Marcellus,  Augus- 
tus recalled  him,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  regard, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  and 
left  him  the  care  of  Uie  empire  during  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  employed  iti  visiting  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He 
died  universally  lamented  at  Rome  in  the  5l3t 
year  of  his  age,  12  B.  C.  and  his  body  was  pla- 
ced in  the  tomb  which  Augustus  had  prepared 
for  himself.  He  had  been  married  three 
times,  to  Pomponia  daughter  of  Atticus,  to 
Marcella  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius,  and  Lucius, 
Capsares,  Postluimus  Agrippa,  Agrippina,  and 
Julia.  His  son,  C.  Csesar  Agrippa,  was  adopt- 
ed by  Augustus,  and  made  consul,  by  the  flat- 
tery of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  14  or 
15.  This  promising  youth  went  to  Armenia, 
on  an  expedition  against  th^Pei-sians,  where 
he  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  treacherous 
hand  of  Lolhus,  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  He  languished  for  a  little 
time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  His  younger  brother, 
L.  Ca!sar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  adopted  by 
his  grandfather  Augustus ;  but  he  was  soon  af- 
ter banished  to  Campania,  for  using  seditious 
language  against  his  benefactor.  In  the  Ttli 
year  of  his  exile  he  would  have  been  recalled, 
had  not  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Augustus  for  him,  ordered  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  26th  year.  He  has  been 
called  ferocious  and  savage  ;  and  he  gave  him- 
self the  name  of  Neptune,  becausehewas  fond 
of  fishing.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  682. — Horat.  1,  od. 

6. Sylvius,  a  son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius,  king 

of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Romulus  Sylvins.  Dionys. 
Hal.  1,  c.  8. One  of  the  servants  of  the  mur- 
dered prince  assumed  his  name  and  raised 

commotions.    Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  c.  39. A  consul 

who  conquered  the  iEqui. A  philosopher. 

Dlog. Herodes,  ason  of  Aristobulus,  grand- 
son of  the  Great  Herod,  who  became  tutor  to 
the  grand-child  of  Tiberius,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter imprisoned  by  the  suspicious  tyrant.  When 
Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  his  favourite 
was  released,  presented  with  a  chain  of  gold 
as  heavy  as  that  which  had  lately  confined 
him,  and  made  king  of  Judtea.  He  was  a  po- 
pular character  with  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with  tiie 
appellation  of  God,  an  angel  of  God  struck  him 
with  the  lousy  disease,  of  which  he  died,  A.  D. 
43.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last 
ting  of  the  .lews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  He 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A.  I).  94.  It  was  before  him 
that  St.  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of 
his  incestuous  commerce  with  his  sister  Bere- 
nice.   Jav.  6,  V.  1-56. —  TarAl.  2.  Hist.  c.  81. 

Meiienius,  a  Roman  general,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  over  tlic  Sabines,  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  office 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted ;  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  from 
which  also  his  daughters  received  doweries.  I 

/i';.  2,  c.  32.    FloT.  1,  c.  23. ^A  mathema-  j 

ticiau  in  the  reign  of  Domitian :  fee  nas  a  iia- 1 
lire  of  Bithvuia, 
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AcRiPriNA,  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  em- 
peror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.     Sudon. 

in  Tib.  7. :W^  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married 
Germanicus,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria ; 
and  when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried  his 
ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  whu 
slabbed  himself.  She  fell  under  the  displeas- 
ure of  Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island, 
where  she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread. 
She  left  nine  children,  and  was  universally  dis- 
tinguished for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion. TaciL  1,  Ann.  c.  2,  kc.—Suelon.  in  Tib. 52. 
— — .Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, married  DomitiusiEnobarbus,  by  whom 
she  had  Nero.  After  her  husband's  death  sha 
married  her  uncle  the  em.peror  Claudius, 
whom  she  destroyed,  to  make  Nero  succeed  to 
the  throne.  After  many  cruelties  and  much 
licentiousness,  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
her  son,  and  as  she  expired,  she  exclaimed, 
'•  strike  the  belly  which  could  give  birth  to 
such  a  monster."  She  died  A.  D.  .59,  after  », 
life  of  prostitution  and  incestuous  gratifications. 
It  is  said  that  her  son  viewed  her  dead  bodv 
with  all  the  raptures  of  admiration,  saying,  he 
never  could  have  believed  his  mother  was  sl» 
beautiful  a  woman.  She  left  memoirs  which 
assisted  Tacitus  in  (he  composition  of  his  an- 
nals. The  town  vv-hich  she  built,  where  she  v.  as 
born,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  calleit 
Agrippina  Colonia,  is  tlie  modern  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  75, 1.  12,  c.  7,  22,  Lc. 

Agrisius.     Vid.  Acrisius. 

Agrisope,  the  mother  of  Cadmus.  Hygia. 
fab.  6. 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  bro- 
ther (Eneus  from  the  throne.  He  was  after- 
wards expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  CEneus,  upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  175  and  242.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.—Hu- 

mer.  II.  14,  v.  117. A  giant. A  centaur 

killed  by  Hercules.    Apollod.  2,  c.  6. Ason 

of  Ulysses  by  Circe.    Hesiod.  Thtog.  v.  1013. 

The  fatiier  of  Thersites. — Ovid  ex  Pont. 

3,  el.  9,  V.  9. 

Agrolas,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  except  that  part  wliich  afterwards 
was  repaired  by  Cimon.    Pans.  1,  c.  28. 

Agron,  a  king  of  Illyria,  who,  after  con- 
quering the  Jitolians,  drank  to  such  excess 
that  he  died  instantly,  B.  C.  231.  Polyb.  2, 
c.  4. 

Agrotas^  a  Greek  orator  of  Marseilles. 

AGROTtRA,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of 
goats  offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Callimachus  the  Polehiarch,  who 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many  goats 
as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 
which  he  was  going  to  fight  agaijist  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  The 
quantity  of  the  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured; 
therefore  they  were  limited  to  500  every  }  ear, 
(ill  they  equaUedthe  number  of  Persjans"^slain 
in  battle. A  temple  of  .^glra  in  Pelopon- 
nesus erected  to  the  goddess  under  this  name 
Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

Agyleus  and  Agtieus,  from  ayvia  a 
streci,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifice? 
were  offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of 
Athens.     Horat.  4,  od.  6. 

Agyi-la,  a  town  of  Etruria,  founded  by  a. 
colony  of  Pelasgians.  »nd  governed  by  Me- 
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zentius  when  iEneas  came  to  Italy.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Cajre,  by  the  Lydians,  who 
took  possession  of  it.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  652, 
1.  8,  V.  479. 

Agyll^us,  a  gigantic  wrestler  of  Cleonce, 
scarce  inferior  to  Hercules  in  strength.  Stat. 
T/iRb.  6,  V.  837. 

Agyrus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by  Dio- 
Bysius  against  the  Carthaginians.     Diod.  14. 

Agyrium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodo- 
rus  the  historian  was  born.  Tlie  inhabitants 
v/ere  called  Jlgyrinenses.  Diod.  14. — Cic.  in 
Vtrr.  2,  c.  65. 

Agyrius,  an  Athenian  general  who  suc- 
ceeded Thrasybulus.     DM.  14. 

Agyrtes,    a  man   who   killed  his    father. 

Olid.  Met.  5,  V.  148. iA  piper.     Sil.  2,  Ach. 

V.  50. 

Ahala,  the  .surname  of  the  .Ser\'ilii  at 
Rome. 

Ahenobakbus.     Vid.  ^nobarbns. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telaraon  by  Peribcea  or  Eri- 
boea  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was  next  to  Achil- 
les the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom  at 
parting  he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  tlieir 
claim  to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero.  When 
they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  was  so  en- 
raged, that  he  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep,  supposing  them  to  be  the  sons  of  Atre- 
us,  who  had  given  the  preference  to  Ulysses, 
and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  The 
blood  which  ran  to  the  ground  from  thewound, 
was  changed  into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some 
say  that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle,  others, 
that  he  was  murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body 
was  buried  at  Sigajum,  some  say  on  mount 
Rhcetus,  and  his  tomb  was  visited  and  honour- 
ed by  Alexander.  Hercules,  according  to 
some  authors,  prayed  to  the  gods  that  his  friend 
Telamon,  who  was  cliildless,  might  have  a  son, 
with  a  skin  as  impenetrable  as  the  skin  of  the 
JVemEean  lion,  which  he  tlien  wore.  His  pray- 
ers were  heard.  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  promised  to  grant  the  petition,  and 
when  Ajax  was  born,  Hercules  wrapped  him 
up  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  rendered  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  that  part  which  was  left 
uncovered  by  a  hole  in  the  skin,  through 
which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This  vulner- 
able part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  some  say, 
behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab.  1  and  4.—.1pol- 
lod.  'i,  c.  10  and  13.— Philostr.  in  Heroic,  c.  12. 
— Pindar.  Mhm.  6. — Homer.  It.  1,  ^c.  Od. 
11. — Diclys  Cret.  5. — Dares  PIvry.  9. — Ovid. 
Mel.    rS.—Horat.  2,  ,S«^.  3,  v.  197.— Hygin 

fab.  107  and  242.— Pans.  1,  c.  35, 1.  5,  c.  19. 

The  son  of  Oileus  king  of  Locris,  was  surna- 
med  Locrian,  in  contradistinction  to  the  son 
of  Telamon.  He  went  with  4<3  ships  to  the 
Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suitors. 
The  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  otFered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  (led  into  Minerva's 
temple ;  and  for  this  otience,  as  he  returned 
home,  the  goddess,  who  had  obtained  tlie 
thunders  of  .lupitcr,  and  the  power  of  tempests 
from  Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm. 
Ajax  swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe 
in  spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  otlended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  willi  his  trident, 
and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  the 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
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offered  on  his  tomb.  According  to  Virgil's  ac- 
count, Minerva  seized  him  in  a  whirlwind,  and 
dashed  him  against  a  rock,  where  he  expired, 
consumed  by  thunder.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.43,iiic- 
— Homer.  II.  2,  13,  ^c.  Od.  4. — Hygin.  fab. 
116  and  27S.— Philostr.  Ico.  2,  c.  V3.—Senec. 
in  Again. — Honrat.  epod.  10,  v.  13. — Pans.  10, 
c.  26  and  31. — The  two  Ajaces  were,  as  some 
suppose,  placed  after  death  in  the  island  of 
Leuce,  a  separate  place  reserved  only  for  the 
bravest  heroes  of  antiquity. 

AiDONEus,  a  surname  of  Pluto. A  king 

of  the  Molossi,  wlio  imprisoned  Theseus,  be- 
cause he  and  Pirithous  attempted  to  ravish 
ills  daughter  Proserpine,  near  the  Acheron ; 
whence  arose  the  well-known  fable  of  the  de- 
scent  of   Theseus   and    Pirithous    into  hell. 

Pl.}it.  in  Tilts. A  river  near  Ti'oy.     Paus. 

10,  c.  12. 

AiMYLus,  son  of  Ascanius,  was,  according 
to  some,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  .tEmilii  in  Rome. 

Aius  LocoTius,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans erected  an  altar,  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance; one  ofthe  common  people,  called 
Ceditius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he 
passed  one  night  through  one  of  the  streets  of 
tlie  city,  a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing 
from  above  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome 
would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  in- 
formation was  neglected,  but  his  veracity  was 
proved  by  the  event ;  and  Camillus,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Gauls,  built  a  temple  to  that, 
supernatural  voice  which  had  given  Rome 
warning  of  the  aj)proaching  calamity,  under 
the  name  of  Aius  Locutius. 

Alabanda,  ce,  or  orimi,  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  abounding  with  scorpions.  The  name 
is  derived  fromAlabandus,  a  deity  worshipped 
there.  Cic.de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  15. —  Herodot.7, 
c.  195.—Slrab.  14. 

Alabastrum,  a  town  of  Egypt.  Plin 
36,  c.  7. 

Alabus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Al«sa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of  Sicily. 

ALiT^A,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Aleea. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4,  7. 

ALiEi,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.     Jtrrian  in  Perip. 

Al^us,  tlie  father  of  Auge,  who  married 
Hercules. 

Alagonia,  a  city  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3,  c 
21  and  26. 

Ai.ALA,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mai-s, 
Pint,  de  glor.  Athen. 

ALALco.MKNyE,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  where 
some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  born.  Plul 
qnast.  Gr.—Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  330. 

Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  co- 
lony of  Phocajans,  destroyed  by  Scipio,  562 
B.  C.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Htro- 
dot.  1,  c.  165. — Flor.  2,  c.  2. 

Alamanes,  a  statuary  of  Athens,  disciple 
of  Phidias. 

Alajianxi,  or  At.f.manni,  a  people  of 
Germany,  near  the  Hercynian  forest.  They 
were  very  powerful,  and  inimical  to  Rome. 

Alani,  a  people  of  Sannatia,  near  the 
Palus  Mojotis,  who  were  said  to  have  26  dif- 
ferent languages.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab. 

Alakes,  a  people  of  Painionia.  Tac.  15, 
Ann.  c.  10. 

Alaricvs,    h  famous   king  of  the  Geths, 
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Vfhq  plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hono- 
I'ius.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  militaiy 
valour,  and  during  his  reign  he  kept  the  llo- 
man  empire  in  continual  alarms.  He  died  after 
a  reign  of  13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

Alarodii,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  Herodot. 
3,  C.94. 

Alastor,  a   son   of  Neleus   and   Chloris. 

.Qpollod.  1,  c.  9. An  arm-bearer  to  Sarpe- 

don,  king  of  Lycia,  killed  by  Ulysses.  Horn.  II. 

5,  V.  617.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  257. One  of 

Pluto's  horses  when  he  carried  away  Proser- 
pine.    Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  1,  v.  286. 

ALAtJDiE,  soldiers  of  one  of  Cajsar's  legions 
in  Gaul.     Sueton.  in  Jul.  24. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania 
from  Iberia.     Flac.  6,  v.  101. 

Ai.BA  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Latium, 
and  reigned  36  years.     Ovid.  Aid.  14,  v.  612. 

Longa,  a  city  of  Latiurn,  built  by  Ascanl- 

us,B.  C.  1152,onthe  spot  where  iEneas  found, 
aocording  to  the  prophecy  of  Helenus,  (Virg. 
JEn.  3,  V.  390,  &c.),  and  of  the  god  of  the  ri- 
ver, {JEn.  8,  V.  43,)  a  whitt  sow  with  30  young 
ones.  It  was  called  longa,  because  it  extended 
along  the  hill  Albanus.  The  descendants  of 
.ffineas  reigned  there  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Ascauius,  son  of  jEueas,  with  little  inter- 
mission, 8  years.  2.  Sylvius  Posthuraus,  29 
years.  3.  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  31  years.  4.  Latin- 
us, 5  years.  5.  Alba,  36  years.  6.  Atys  or  Ca- 
petus,  26  years.  7.  Capys,  28  years.  8.  Cal- 
petus,  13  years.  9.  Tiberinus,  8  years.  10. 
Agrippa,  33  years.  11.  Remulus,  19  years. 
12.  Aventinus,  37  years.  13.  Procas,  13  yeal"s. 
14.  NumLtor  and  Amulius.  Alba,  which  had 
long  been  the  powerful  rival  of  Rome,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  665  B.  C.  and  the  in- 
habitants were  carried  to  Rome.     Liv. — Flor. 

— Justin.  &LC. A  city  of  the  Marsi  in  Italy. 

' Pompeia,  a  city  of  Liguria.     Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Alb.\ni  and  Alkenses,  names  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  of  Alba.  Cic. 
ad  Her.  2,  c.  28. 

Albania,  a  countiy  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  their  eyes  all  blue.  Some  main- 
tain that  they  followed  Hercules  from  mount 
Albanus  in  Italy,  when  he  returned  from  the 
conrjuestof  Geryon.  Dionys.Hal.\,c.  15. — 
Justin.  42,  c.3.—Strab.  11.— Plin.  8,  c.  40.— 

Mela,  3,  c.  5. The  Caspian  sea  is  called 

Mbanum,  as  being  near  Albania.  Plin.  6,  c.  13. 

Albanus,  a  mountain  with  a  lake  in  Italy, 
16  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  the  Lalime  fcris  were  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity.  Herat.  2,  «p.  1, 
V.  27.  The  word  taken  adjectively,  is  applied 
to  such  as  are  natives  of,  or  belong  to,  the  town 
of  Alba. 

Albia  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Otho. 
Suet. 

Albici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitana.  Cces. 
Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

Albilt.*,  a  people  of  Latium.  Dicnvs. 
Hal. 

<ALBiGATix'j:^r,  a  town  of  Liauria.      Mela, 

2,  c.'4. 

Albini,  two  Roman  orators  of  great  me- 
rit, mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This 
uaine  is  common  to  nuiny  tribunes   of  the 
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people.  Liv.  2,  c.  33, 1.  6,  c.  30.—Sallusl.  de 
Jag.  Bell. 

Albinovanus    Celsus.      Vid.   Celsus. 

Pedo,  a  poet  contemporary  with  0\id.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigi-ams,  and  hei-oic  poetry  in 
a  style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet 
of  divine.  Ovid,  ex  Po7d.  4,  ep,  10. — Quintil. 
10,  c.  5. 

Albintemelium,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Tacit. 
2,  Hist.  c.  13. 

Albinus,  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in  Af- 
rica, and  made  governor  of  Britain,  by  Com- 
modus.  After  the  murder  of  I'ertinax,  he 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Bri- 
tain. Severus  had  also  been  invested  with  the 
imperial  dignity  by  his  own  army  ;  and  these 
two  rivals,  with  about  5(5;0tX>  men  each,  came 
i^ito  Gaul  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
Se%'erus  was  conqueror,  and  he  ordered  the 
head  of  Albinus  to  be  cut  oft',  and  his  body  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  A.  1).  198.  Albi- 
nus, according  to  the,  exaggerated  account  of  a 
certain  writer,  called  Co'drus,  was  famous  for 
his  voracious  appetite,  and  sometimes  eat  for 
breakfast  no  less  than  500  figs,  100  peaches, 
20  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10  melons,  and  400 
oysters. A  pretorian  sent  to  Sylla,  as  am- 
bassador from  the  senate  during  the  civil  wars. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla's  soldiers.   Plut. 

in  Syll. An  usurer.    Horat. A  Roman 

plebeian  who  received  the  vestals  into  his  cha- 
riot in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Val  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Liv.b,  cVd.—Flor.  1,  c. 

13. A.  Posthumus,  consul  Avith  Lucullus, 

A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite, 
came  into  Britain,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom,  and  first  introduced  astrology  and 
the  art  of  building  ships.  He  was  killed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by 
Jupiter,  because  he  opposed  the  passage  of 

Hercules.    Mela,   2,    c.    5. The    greatest 

island  of  Europe,  now  called  Great-Britain. 
It  is  called  after  Albion,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  there  ;  or  from  its  chalky  white  (albus) 
rocks,  which  appear  at  a  great  distance.  Plin. 
4,  c.  16. —  Tacit,  in  Jigric.  The  ancients  com- 
pared its  figure  to  a  long  buckler,  or  to  the 
iron  of  a  hatchet. 

Albis,  a  river  of  Germany  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Elbe.  La- 
can.  2,  V.  62. 

Albius,  a  man,  father  to  a  famous  spend- 
thrift.    Horat.  1.     Sat.  4. A  name  of  the 

poet Tibullus.     Horat.l.  Od.QZ,\.\. 

Albucilla,  an  immodest  woman.  Tacit. 
Jin.  6,  c.  41. 

Aleula,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Ti- 
ber.    Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  3.32.— Lir.  1,  c.  3. 

Albunea,  a  wood  near  Tibur  and  the  river 
Anio,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  received  its 
name  from  a  Sibyl,  called  also  Albunea,  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess  at  Tibur,  whose  temple 
stili  remains.  Near  Albunea  there  was  a  small 
lake  of  the  same  name,  whose  waters  \vere  of 
a  sulphureous  smell,  and  possessed  some  medir- 
cinal  properties.  This  lake  fell  by  a  small 
stream  called  Albula,  into  the  river  Anio,  with 
which  it  soon  lost  itself  in  the  Tiber.  Horat. 
1.  Od.  7,  V.  \-2.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  83. 

Albvbsus;  a  lofty  mountaJn   of  Lucania. 
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where  the  Tanager  takes  its  rise.  Virg.  G.  3, 
V.  147. 

Albus  Pagus,  a  place  near  Sidon,  where 
Antony  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 

Albutius,  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  his  wife.  Jlrrian. A  sordid 

man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  servants 
before  they  were  guilty  of  any  offence,  lest, 
said  he,  I  should  have  no  time  to  punish  them 
when  they  offend.  Horat.  2.  Sat.  2. A  rhe- 
torician in  tiie  age  of  Seneca. An  ancient 

satirist.  Cic.  in  Brut. Titus,  an  epicure- 
an philosopher,  born  at  Rome ;  so  fond  of 
Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he  wished 
not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to  the 
.senate,  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  died  at  Alliens. 

Ai.c.Eus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Mity- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  (he 
christian  era.  He  ffed  from  a  battle,  and  his 
enemies  hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the 
armour  which  he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
alcaic  verses.  He  was  contemporary  to  the 
famous  Sappho,  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses. 
Of  all  his  works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments 
remain,  found  in  Athena^us.  Qidnlil.  10,  c.  1. 
—Herodot.  5,  c.  9b.—Hor.  4,  od.  9.— Cu-.  4. 

Tusc.  c.  33. A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Sui- 

das  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy. A  writer 

of  e[)igrams. A  comic  poet. A  son  of 

Androgens,  wlio  went  with  Hercules  into 
Thrace,  and  was  made  king  of  part  of  the 
country.  .ipoUod.  2,  c.  5. A  son  of  Hercu- 
les by  a  maid  of  Omphale. A  son  of  Per- 
seus- father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo.  From 
him  Hercules  has  been  called  Alcides.  Spol. 
2,  c.  4.— Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

Alcamenes,  one  of  the  Agidse,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apo|)htliegms.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37 
years.       The    Helots    rebelled    in   his  reign. 

Pans.  3,  c.  2,  1.  4,  c.  4  and  5. A  general  of 

the  Achseans.     Paus  7,  c.   15. A  statuary, 

who  lived  448  B.  C.  and  was  distingnished  for 
his  statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.     Pam.  6,  c. 

10. TJie  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.   Thiicyd.  4,c.5,  &c. 

Alcand  J.R,  an  attendant  of  Sarpedon,  kill- 
ed by  Ulysses.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  257. A 

Lacedajinonian  youth,  who  accidentally  put 
out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus,  and  was  ge- 
nerously forgiven  by  the  sage.    Plut.  in  Lye. — 

Paus.  8,  c.  18. A  Trojan,  killed  bv  Tm-nus. 

Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  767. 

Alc ANDRE,  the  wife  of  Polybiu^,  a  rich  Tlie- 
ban.     Plumcr.  Od.  4,  v.  672. ' 

Alcanoii,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  wliose 
sons  Paadarus  and  Britias  followed  jEneas  into 

Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  672.. A  son  of  Pho- 

rus,"  killed  by  .*:neas.    Ibid.  10,  v.  338. 

A.LCATHOE,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Atdca. 
because  rebuilt  by  AlcathoWs,  son  of  Pelops. 
Ovid.  Md.  8,  v.  8. 

Ai.oATHous,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
si!si>ected  of  murdering  liis  brother  Chrysip- 
pus,  came  to  Megara,  where  hv.  killed  a  lion, 
which  had  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  .suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in 
commemoration  of  his  services,  festivals,  call- 
ed Alciithoia,  were  instituted  at  Megar;i.  I\iv.s. 
J,  c.  4,  &c. A  Trojan  who  married  Hippo- 
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damia,  daughter  of  Anchises,  He  was  killed 
in  the  Trojan  war,  by  Idomeneus.     Homer.  II. 

12,  v.  93. A  son  of  Parthaon,  killed  by  Ty- 

dens.      Apollod.  1,  c.  7,  &ic. A  friend  of 

iEneas,  killed  in  the  Rululian  war.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  V.  747. 

Alce,  one  of  Actason's  dogs.     Ovid. A 

town  of  Spain,  which  surrendered  to  Grac- 
clius,  now  Jllcazar,  a  little  above  Toledo.  Liv. 
40,  c.  47. 

Alcenor,  an  Argive,  who  along  with  Chro- 
mius  survived  the  battle  between  300  of  his 
countrymen  and  300  Lacedccmonians.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  82. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias 
and  Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  She,  with 
her  sisters,  jmt  to  death  her  father,  that  he 
migiit  be  restored  to  youth  and  vigour  by  Me- 
dea, who,  however,  refused  to  perform  her 
promise.  Upon  this,  the  sisters  fled  to  Adme- 
tus, who  married  Alceste.  They  were  soou 
pursued  by  an  army,  headed  by  their  brother 
Acastus ;  and  Admetus  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  redeemed  from  death  by  the  generous  of- 
fer of  his  wife,  who  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead! 
to  apjjease  tlie  shades  of  her  father.  Some  say 
that  Alceste,  with  an  unusual  display  of  conju- 
gal affection, laid  down  her  life  for  her  husband, 
when  she  had  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  he 
could  never  recover  from  a  disease  except 
some  one  of  his  friends  died  in  his  stead.  Ac- 
corilingto  some  autliors,  Hercules  brought  her 
back  from  liell.  She  had  many  suitors  while 
she  lived  with  her  father.  Vid.  Admetus.  Juv. 
6,  V.  651. — jJpoUod.  1,  c.  9. — Paus.  b,c.  17. — 
Hygin.  fab.  251. — Evrijj.  in  Alcest. 

Alcetas,  a  king  of  tlie  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Paus.  1, 
c.  1 1. A  general  of  Alexander's  army,  bro- 
ther to  Perdiccas. The  eighth  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  reigned  29  years. An  histori- 
an, who  wrote  an  account  of  every  thing  that 
had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Jlthen, A  son  of  Arybas,  kuig  of  Epirus, 

Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

Alchi'das,  a  Rhodian,  who  became  ena- 
moured of  a  naked  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  Plin. 
36,  c.  5. 

Alcuimachus,  a  celebrated  painter.  Plin. 
35,  c.  11. 

AkciBiADES,  an  .Athenian  general,  famous 
for  liis  enterprising  spirit,  %^ersatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles.  He  was  discijile  to  Socrates, 
whose  lessons  and  example  checked,  for  a 
while,  his  vicious  propensities.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war  he  encouraged  the  Atiieniaiis 
to  make  an  expedition  against  Syracuse.  He 
was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence, his  enemies  accused  him  of  impiety, 
and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he  fled, 
stirred  uj)  the  Spartans  to  make  war  against 
Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed,  he  re- 
tired to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made  se- 
\eral  conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in 
triumph  at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of 
short  duration ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
against  Cyme,  exposed  him  again  to  the  re- 
.'■entment  of  the  people,  and  he  fled  to  Phar- 
iiftbazus,  whom  he  almost  induced  to  mxke 
war  upon  Lecedaiinon.  This  wtistold  to  Ly- 
sandcr,  the  Spartan  general,  who  prevailed 
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apon  Pharnabazus  to  murder  Alcibiades.  Two 
servants  were  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
set  on  fire  the  cottage  where  he  was,  and  killed 
him  with  darts  as  lie  attempted  to  make  his 
escape.  He  died  in  tlie  '16th  year  of  his  a^^e, 
404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  perpetual  difficulties. 
If  the  fickleness  of  his  countrymen  had  known 
how  to  retain  among  them  the  talents  of  a  man 
who  distinguished  himself,  and  was  admired 
wherever  he  went,  they  might  have  risen  to 
greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sovei'cignty  of 
Greece.  His  character  has  been  cleared  from 
the  aspersions  of  malevolence,  by  the  writings 
of  Thucydides,  Timseus,  and  Theopompus  ; 
and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who,  to  the 
principles  of  the  debauchee,  added  the  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  the  cool 
inti'epidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of 
tlie  philosopher.  PliU.  i^  C.  Mp.  in  Mcih. 
—  Thucyd.  5,  6  and  7. — Xenoph.  Hist.  Crac. 
1,  kc.—Diod.  12. 

AlcidImas,  of  Cos,  father  to  Ctesiila, 
who  was  changed  into  a  dove.     Ovid.  Mel.  7, 

fab.  12. A  celebrated  wrestler.     Slat.  Theb. 

10,  v.  500. A  philosopher  and  orator,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to 
Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  424.  Quintil.  3, 
c.  1. 

Alcidamea,  was  mother  of  Bunus  by  Mer- 
eury. 

ALCiDAwmAS,  a  general  of  the  Messenians, 
who  retired  to  Rhegiuni,  after  the  taking  of 
Itliome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723.     Slrab.  6. 

Alcidamus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  eulogy  on  death,  &.c.  Cic.  1.  Tusc. 
c.  48.— Plul.  de  Oral. 

Alcidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  23 
galleys  against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.     TImcyd.  3,  c.  16,  Sic. 

AlcIdes,  a  name  of  Hercules,  from  his 
strength,  aV'c;,  or  from   his  grandfather  Alcfe- 

us. A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia 

Liv.  42,  c.  51. 

Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyi'o,  by  Sal- 
moneus.    ^pollod.  2,  c.  1>. 

Alcwiachus,  an  eminent  painter.  Plin. 
35,  c.ll. 

Alcimede,  the  motlier  of  Jason,  by  iEson. 
Flacc.  1,  V.  296. 

Alcimedon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 
oave,  the  residence  of  Alcimedon,  whose 
daughter  Phillo  was  ravished  by  Hercules. 

Paus.  S,c.  12. An  excellent  carver.     Virg. 

Ed.  3. A  sailor,  he.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab. 

10. 

Alcimenes,  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara. 

A  comic  writer  of  Athens. An  attendant 

of  Demetrius.  Plut.  in  Dem. A  man  kill- 
ed by  his  brother  Bellerophon.  Jlpollod.  2, 
t.3. 

Alcimus,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Italy. An  orator.     Diog. 

Alcinoe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenelus  son  of 
Pei-seus.    Apollod.  2,  c.  4, 

Ai,ciN0R.     Vid.  Aicenor. 

Ai.ciNous,  son  of  Nausithous  and  Peribosa, 
was  king  of  Phaeacia,  and  is  praised  for  his  love 
of  agriculture.  He  married  his  niece  Arete, 
by  whom  he  had  several  sons  and  a  daughter 
Nausicaa.  He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast,  and  lieai-d 
the  recital  of  his  adventures ;  whence  arose 
the  proverb  of  tlie  stories  of  Alcinous,  (o  ae- 
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note  improbability.  Homer.  Od.  7. — Orph- 
in  .'h-gon.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  87.— Slat.  1.  Syl. 
3,  V.  81.— Juv.  5,  V.  lol.—Ovid.  Mi.  1,  el.  10, 
V.  5Q.— Plato  de  Rep.  \0.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
-' — A  son  of  Hi))pocoon.     Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

A  man  of  Elis.     Pans. A  philosopher 

in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a  book,  De 
doclrinu  Platonis,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
the  12mo.  printed  Oxon.  1667. 

Alcioneus,  a  man  killed  bv  Perseus.  Ovid. 
Mel.  5,  fab.  4. 

Alciphrow,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some 
epistles  in  Greek,  tiiat  bear  his  name,  and 
contain  a  very  jjerfect  picture  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  writer 
ofthe4ih  century.  The  only  edition  is  that 
of  Leips.  12nio.  1715,  cum  notis  Bergleri. 

Alcippe,  a  daughter  of  the  god  IVlars,  by 
Agraulos.     She  was  ravished  by  Halirrhotius. 

ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. The  wife  of  Metion,  and 

mother  to  Eupalamus.     Id.  3,  c.  16. The 

daughter  of  OEnomaus,  and  wife  of  Evenus, 

by  whom  she   had  Marpessa. A  woman 

wlio  brought  forth  an  elephant.     Plin.  7. 

A  countrywoman.     Virg.  Eel.  7. 

Alcippus,  a  reputed  citizen  of  Sparta,  ba- 
nished by  his  enemies.  He  married  Demo- 
crite,  of  whom  Plut.  in  Erat. 

Alois,  a  daughter  of  .^gyptus.    Apollod. 

Alcithoe,  a  Theban  woman  who  ridiculed 
tlie  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed 
into  a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with 
which  she  worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovid, 
Met.  4,  fab.  1. 

Alcm.€on,  wa.=;  son  of  the  prophet  Ampliia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle, 
he  was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his 
death  upon  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him. 
[Vid.  Eripltyle.']  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
father's  death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for 
which  crime  the  furies  persecuted  him  till 
Phlegeus  purified  him  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  Alphesibrea  in  marriage.  Alcma;oti 
gave  her  the  fatal  collar  which  his  mother  had 
received  to  betray  his  father,  and  afterwards 
divorced  her,  and  married  Callirhoe,  the 
daughter  of  Achelous,  to  whom  he  promised 
the  necklace  he  had  given  to  Alphesifaoea. 
AVhen  he  attempted  to  recover  it,  Alphesi- 
bcea's  brothers  nnu-dered  him  on  account  of 
the  treatment  he  had  shown  their  sister,  and 
left  his  body  a  prey  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts. 
Alcmaeon's  children  by  Callirhoe  revenged 
their  father's  death  by  killing  his  murderers. 
[Vid.  Alphesibcea,  Ampliiarus.]  Paus.  5,  c. 
17,  I.  6,  c.  18,  1.  8,  c.  24.— Plut.  de  E.xil.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  73  and  24b.— Stat. 
Theb.  2  and  4.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  44.     Met.  9, 

fab.  10. .\  son  of  .<^gyptus,  the  husband  of 

Hippomedusa.      Apollod. A    philosopher, 

disciple  to  Pythagoras,  born  in  Crofona.  He 
wrote  on  physic,  and  he  was  the  first  who  dis- 
sected animals  to  examine  into  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame.     Cie.  de  Nat.  D.   6,  c.  27. 

A  son  of  the  poet  jEschylus,  the    13tli 

archon  of  Athens.- A  son  of  Syllus,  driven 

from  Messenia  with  the  rest  of  JNestor's  family 
by  the  Heraclida^  He  came  to  Athens,  and 
fi-om  him  the  Alcmeeonidaj  are  descended 
Pans.  1,  r,  iS. 
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Ai.cM>EomDyT,,  a  noble  family  of  Athens, 
descended  from  Alcma?on.  They  undertook 
for  300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  tinished 
the  work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than 
was  reqnired.  in  consequence  of  which  they 
gained  popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the 
Pythia  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedicmonians  to 
deliver  tlieir  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratid.-e.  Herodot.  5  and  6.—Thucyd.  6, 
c.  59.- — Phd.  in  Solon. 

Ai.cMAN.  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born 
in  Sardinia,  and  not  at  Laccdtemon,  as  some 
suppose.  He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6 
books  of  verses,  besides  a  play  called  Colym- 
bosas. .  He  flourished  B.  C.  670,  and  died  of 
the  lousy  disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  pre- 
served by  Atheneeus  and  otliers.  Ptin.  11, 
c.  33.—Pfms.  1,  c.  41,  1.  3,  c.  lo.—Anslot. 
Hist.Anim.  6,  c.  31. 

Alcmena,  was  daughter  of  Electryon  king 
of  Argos,  by  Anaso,  whom  Plul.  de  Reb. 
Grcec.  calls  Lysidice,  and  Ciod.  1.  2,  Eury- 
mede.  Her  father  promised  his  crow'n  and  his 
daughter  to  Amphitryon,  if  he  would  revenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  all  killed, 
excejit  Licyranius,  by  the  Teleboans,  a  peo- 
ple of  TEtolia.  Wliile  Amphitryon  was  gone 
against  the  iEtolians,  Jupiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  Alcmena,  resolved  to  introduce 
himself  into  her  bed.  The  more  ettectuaUy 
to  insure  success  in  his  amour,  he  assumed 
the  form  of  Amphitryon,  declared  that  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Alcmena's  enemies, and 
even  presented  her  with  a  cup,  which  he  said 
he  had  preserved  from  the  spoils  for  her  sake. 
Alcmena  yielded  to  her  lover  what  she  had 
promised  to  her  future  husband  ;  and  Jupiter, 
to  delay  the  return  of  Amphitrj'on,  ordered 
liis  messenger.  Mercury,  to  stop  the  rising  of 
PhojbuS;  or  the  .sun,  so  that  the  night  he  passed 
wiU)  Alcmena  was  prolonged  to  three  long 
nights.  Amphitryon  returned  the  next  day  ; 
and  after  complaining  of  the  coldness  with 
which  be  was  received,  Alcmena  acquainted 
him  with  the  reception  of  a  false  lover  the 
preceding  night,  and  even  showed  him  the  cup 
which  she  had  received.  Amphitryon  was 
perplexed  at  the  relation,  and  more  so  upon 
missing  the  cup  from  among  his  spoils.  He 
went  to  the  prophet  Tiresias,  who  told  him 
of  Jupiter's  intrigue  :  and  he  returned  to  his 
wife,  proud  of  the  dignity  of  his  rival.  Alc- 
mena became  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  and  af- 
terwards by  her  husband  ;  and  when  she  was 
going  to  bring  forth,  Jupiter  boasted  in  hea- 
ven, that  a  child  was  to  be  born  that  day,  to 
whom  he  wo.dd  give  absolute  power  over  his 
neighbours,  and  even  overall  the  children  of 
his  own  blood.  Juno,  wlio  was  jealous  of 
Ju{)iter"s  amours  with  Alcmena,  made  him 
swear  by  the  Styx,  and  imnicdiuteiy  pro- 
longed the  travails  of  Alcmena,  and  hastened 
the  briiiging  forth  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus 
king  of  Argus,  who,  after  a  pregnancy  of 
seven  months,  had  a  son  called  Eurysthcus. 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  6,  &.c.  says  that  Juno 
was  assisted  by  Lucina  to  put  oil'  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  Alcmena,  and  that  Lucina,  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  before  the  door  of 
Amphitryon  w  ith  her  legs  and  arms  crossed. 
'J'his  posture  was  the  cause  of  infinite  tor- 
ment to  Alcmena,  till  her  servautj  Gulantlii.?,  j 
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supposing  the  old  woman  to  be  a  witch,  and 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  pains  of  her  mistress, 
told  her  that  she  had  bi-ought  forth.  Lucina 
retired  from  her  posture,  and  immediately 
Alcmena  brought  forth  twins,  Hercules  con- 
ceived by  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclus  by  Amphitry- 
on. Eurystheus  was  already  born,  and  there- 
lore  Hercules  was  subjected  to  his  power. 
After  Amphitryon's  death,  Alcmena  married 
Rhadamanthus,  and  retired  to  Ocalea  in  Bce- 
otia.  This  mairiage,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, was  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 
The  people  of  Megara  said  that  she  died  in 
her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and  that  she 
was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 
Pans.  1,  c.  41, 1.  5,  c.  18, 1. 9,  c.  hi.— Plut.  in 
Tlies.  ^  Romul.— Homer.  Od.  11,  //,  19.— 
Pindar.  Pylh.  9. — Lucian.  Dial.  Dtor. — 
Diod.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  29.—Jipollod.  2,  c.  4,  7, 

I.  3,  c.  l.—Plaut.  in  Amphit.— Herodot.  2,  c. 

43  and  4-3. Vid.   Ajnphitryon,    Hercules, 

Eurystheus. 

Ai.coN,  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day 
saw  his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed 
at  him  so  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  beast 

without    hurting  his    son. A  silversmith. 

Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  5. A  son  of  Hippo- 
coon.    Pait.i.  3)    c.   14. A  surgeon  under 

Claudius,  who  gained  much   money  by  his 

profession,  in  curing  hernias  andii'actures. ■ 

A  son  of  Mars. A  son  of  Arnycus.    These 

two  last  were  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.     Hygin.iab.  173. 

Alcyone,  or  Halcyone,  daughter  o  f 
.5Dolus,  married  Ceys,  who  was  drowned  a.s 
he  was  going  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle. 
The  gods  apprized  Alcyone,  in  a  dream,  of 
her  husband's  fate;  and  when  she  found,  on 
tlie  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the  sea- 
shore, she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
with  her  husband  changed  into  birds  of  the 
same  name,  who  keep  the  waters  calm  and 
serene  while  they  build,  and  sit  on  theii-nests 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  7, 

II,  or  14  days.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  399. — 9pol- 
lod.  1,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  10.— Hygin. 

fab.  65. One  of  the  Pieides,   daughter  of 

Atlas.  She  had  Arethusa  by  Neptune,  and 
Eleuthera  by  Apollo.  She,  with  her  sisters, 
was  changed  into  a  constellation.  Vid.  Plei- 
ades.    Pans.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  18.     Apollod.  3, 

c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.   157. The  daughter  of 

Evenus,  carried  away  by  Apollo  after  her 
marriage.  Her  husband  pursued  the  ravislier 
with  bows  and  airows,  but  was  not  able  to 
recover  her.  Upon  this,  her  parents  called 
her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate  to  that 
of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.    Homer.  II.  9,  v.  558. 

The  wife  of  Moleager.     Hygin.  fab.  174. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Philip,  Alex- 
ander's father,  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 

Alcyon£U3,  a  youth  of  exemplary  vir- 
tue,   son  to    Antigonus.     Plut.   in  Pyrrh. — 

Diog.  4. A  giant,   brother  to  Porphyrion. 

He  was  killed  by  Hercules.  His  daughters, 
mourning  his  death,  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  were  changed  into  alcyons,  by  Am- 
phitrite.  Claudiun.  de  Rap.  Pros, — Jipollod. 
1,  c.  6. 

ALCYoifA,  a  pool  of  Greece,  whose  depth 
the  emperor  Nero  attempted  in  vain  to  find. 
Pans.  2,  c.  37. 

AldescuS)  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia, 
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rising  from  the  Riphsean  mountains,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  northern  sea.    Dionys.  Per. 

Alduabis.     Vid.  Dubis. 

Alea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her 
temple,  built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas  at  Te- 
ga;a  in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
made  of  ivory  was  carried  by  Augustus  to 

Rome.     Paus.  8,  c    4  and  46. A  town  of 

Arcadia,  built  by  Aleus.  It  had  three  famous 
temples,  that  of  Minerva,  Bacchus,  and  Diana 
the  Ephesian.  When  the  festivals  of  Bacclius 
were  celebrated,  the  women  were  whipped  in 
the  temple.    Paus.  8,  c.  23. 

Alebas,  a  tyrant  of  Larissa,  killed  by  his 
own  guards  for  his  cruelties.     Ovid,  in  lb.  323. 

Alebion  and  Dercynus,  sons  of  Neptune, 
were  killed  by  Hercules,  for  stealing  his  oxen 
in  Africa.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Alecto,  one  of  the  furies,  («,  Myi^,  non  de- 
sino,)  is  represented  with  flaming  torches,  her 
head  covered  with  serpents,  and  breathing 
vengeance,  war,  and  pestilence.  Vid.  Eume- 
nides.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v,  324,  &ic.  1.  10,  v.  41. 

Alector,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. — Jljjollod. 
3,  c.  6. 

Alectrvon,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during 
his  amours  with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door 
to  watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  Apollo  came  and  discovered 
the  lovers,  who  were  exposed  by  Vulcan,  in 
each  other's  arms,  before  all  tlie  gods.  Mai's 
was  so  incensed  that  he  changed  Alectryon 
into  a  cock,  which,  still  mindful  of  his  neglect- 
early  announces  tlie  approach  of  the  sun. 
Lucian.  in  Med. 

Alectus,  a  tyrant  of  Britain,  in  Dioclesian's 
reign,  fcc.     He  died  296,  A.  D. 

Aleius  Campus,  a  place  in  Lycia,  where 
Bellerophon  fell  fi-om  the  horse  Pegasus  and 
wandered  over  the  country  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  Homer.  II.  6.  v.  201. — Dionys.  Perieg. 
S72.— Oivi'rf. in  lbid.2o-i. 

Alemanni,  or  Alamanni,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many. They  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  who  was  honoured  with 
the  surname  of  Aknianicus,  for  a  victory  over 
them. 

Alemon,  the  father  of  Myscellus.  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia.  Myscellus  is 
often  called  Alemonides.  Olid.  Met.  15,  v.  19 
and  26. 

Alemusii,  inhabitants  of  Attica,  in  whose 
countiy  there  was  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  of 
Proserpine.     Paus.  in  Mlic. 

Alens,  a  place  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Aleon,  or  Ales,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Colo- 
pbon.     Prtii.?.  7,  c.  5, 1.  8,  c.  28. 

Alese,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  afterwards 
Archonidion,  after  the  founder.  The  Romans 
made  it  an  independent  city. 

Alesia,  or  Alexia,  now  Misc,  a  famous  city 
of  the  Mandubri.  in  Gaul,  founded  by  Hercules 
as  he  returned  from  Iberia,  on  a  high  hill.  J. 
Cffisar  conquered  it.  Flor.  3,  c.  10. —  Cms. 
Bell.  Gall.  7,  c.  68. 

Alesium,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Paus.  8,  c.  10. 

Aletes,  a  son  of  iEgisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.     Hygin.  fab.  122. 

Aeethes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclidnp.  who 
was  king  of  Corinth.    He  was  son  of  Hip- 
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potas.     Pam.  2,  c.  4. A  companion  of 

/Eneas,  described  as  a  prudent  and  venerable 
old  man.     Virg.  ^fln.  1,  v.  125, 1.  9,  v.  246. 

Ai.ethia,  one  of  Apollo's  nurses. 

Aletidas,  (from  »/.«3;«a',  to  wander,)  certaia 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  fa- 
ther Icarus. 

Aletrium,  a  town  of  Latium,  whoso  in- 
habitants are  called  Aletrinates.     Liv.  9,  c.  42. 

ALETUiM,  a  tomb  near  the  harbour  of  Cai-- 
thage  in  Spain.     Polyb.  10. 

Aleuad.«,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  descended  from  Aleuas  king  or"  tliat 
country.  They  betrayed  their  country  to 
Xerxes.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
Thessalians  without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — 
Herodot.  7,  c.  6,  172. — Paus.  3,  c.  S,  I.  7,  c.  10. 
— JElian.  Jlnim.  8,  c.  11. 

Ai.Eus,  a  son  of  Aphidas  king  of  Arcadia, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  building  temples.  Paxis. 
8,  c.  4  and  53. 

Alex,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  BrutJi. 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

Alexamenus,  an  .a^tolian,  who  killed  Na- 
bis,  tyrant  of  Lacedeemon,  and  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  the  people.     Liv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  Ile'killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  tiie  Macedo- 
nians. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B. 
C.  Justin.  7,  c.  3.— Herodot.  5,  7,  8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered, 
B.  C.  370,  by  his  younger  brotlier  Ptolemy, 
who  held  the  kingdom  for  four  j-ears,  and 
made  way  for  Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin. 
7,  c.  5,  says,  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Amyjitas, 
was  the  ciiuse  of  his  murder. 

Alexander  3d,  surnanied  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olyrapias.  He  w  as  born 
B.  C  355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by 
Erostratus.  This  event,  according  to  the 
magicians,  was  an  early  prognostic  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness,  as  well  as  the  taming  of  Bu- 
cephalus, a  horse  whom  none  of  the  king's 
courtiers  could  manage ;  upon  which  Philip 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  son  mvist 
seek  another  kingdom,  as  tliat  of  Macedonia 
would  not  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  display 
of  his  greatness.  Olympias,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, declared  that  she  was  with  child  by  a 
dragon;  and  the  day  that  Alexander  was 
born,  two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on 
the  house  of  Piiilip,  as  if  foretelling  tiiat  lii.s 
son  would  become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  was  puj)!!  to  Aristotle  during  five  years, 
and  he  received  his  learned  preceptor's  iii- 
structions  with  becoming  deference  and  pica- 
sure,  and  ever  respected  his  abilities.  Wiien 
Philip  went  to  war,  Alexander,  in  his  15th 
year,  was  left  governor  of  Macedonia,  whers 
he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  soon  after 
followed  his  father  to  the  field,  and  saved  his 
life  in  a  battle.  He  as  as  higljly  offended  when 
Philip  divorced  Olympias  (o  marry  Cleopatra, 
and  he  even  caused  the  deatii  of  Attalus,  the 
new  queen's  brother.  Alter  this  he  retired 
from  court  to  his  mother  Olympias,  but  was 
recalled  :  and  vviiea  Philip  was  assassinated. 
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fee  punished  his  murderers ;  and,  by  his  |iru- 
rlonce  and  moderation;  gained  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace  and  lUy'^ 
ricum.  and  destroyed  Thebes ;  and  after  he 
had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians,  who,  under  Darius  and  Xerxes,  liad 
laid  waste  and  phmdered  the  noblest  of  the 
Grecian  cities.  With  SUma  foot  and  5(X)() 
horse,  he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  tlie  defeat  of 
Dai-ius  at  the  Granicus,  he  conquered  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  two 
other  celebrated  victoriea  over  Darius  at  Issus 
and  Arbela,  took  T\Te  after  an  obstinato  siege 
of  seven  months,  aj:dthe  slaughter  of  200(>  of 
the  inhabitants  in  cool  blood,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Egj'pt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Per- 
sia. From  Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  bribed  the  priests  who 
saluted  him  as  the  son  of  ihcir  god,  and  en- 
joined his  army  to  pay  him  divine  honours. 
He  built  a  town  which  he  called  Alexandria, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  near  the  coast 
of  tlie  Mediterranean,  an  eligible  situation, 
which  his  penetrating  eye  marked  as  best  en- 
titled to  become  the  future  capital  of  his  im- 
mense dominions,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Ganges.  His  conquests  were  spread 
over  India,  where  he  fought  with  Porus,  a 
powerful  king  of  the  counfjy  ;  and  after  he 
had  invaded  Scylhia,  and  visited  tlie  Indian 
Oi-ean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with 
tlie  spoils  of  the  east.  His  entering  tlie  city 
Y.'as  foretold  by  the  nw.gicians  as  fatal,  and 
their  prediction  was  fulfilled.  He  died  at 
Babylon  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  12  years  and  8  months 
of  brilliant  and  continued  success,  323  B.C. 
Jlis  death  was  so  premature  that  some  have 
attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  poison,  and  ex- 
cess of  drinking.  Antipater  has  been  accused 
of  causing  the  fatal  poison  to  be  given  him  at  a 
feast ;  and  perhaps  tlie  resentment  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, whose  services  he  seemed  to  forget 
by  intrusting  the  guard  of  his  body  to  the 
Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was 
so  universally  regretted,  that  Babylon  was 
filled  with  teai's  and  lamentations  ;  and  the 
Medes  and  Macedonians  declared,  that  no  one 
was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him.  Many 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  by  the 
officers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all  sea- 
sonably suppressed.  His  tender  treatment 
of  the  wife  and  mother  of  king  Darius,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  prais- 
ed ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  survived  the  deatli 
of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  she  heard  that 
Alexander  was  dead.  His  great  intrepidity 
Inore  than  once  endangered  his  life  ;  he  alwaj's 
fought  as  if  sure  of  victoiy,  and  the  terror  of 
his  name  was  often  more  powerfully  effectual 
than  his  arms.  He  was  always  forward  in 
every  engagement,  and  bore  the  labours  of  the 
field  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. 
During  his  conquest  in  Asia,  he  founded  many 
iiities,  which  he  called  Alexandria,  after  his 
own  name.  When  he  had  conquered  Darius 
he  ordered  himsdf  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god ; 
and  CaUisthenes,  Avho  refused  to  do  it.  was 
shamefully  put  to  death.  He  nmrdered,  at 
a  banquet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  Iiis  life  in  a  battle,  because  lie  enlm-ged 
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upon  tJie  virtues  and  exploits  of  Philip,  am! 
preferred  them  to  those  of  his  son.  His 
victories  and  success  increased  his  pride  ;  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
He  set  on  fire  the  tov.  n  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit 
ofmadu'ess  and  intoxication,  encouraged  by 
the  courtezan  Thais.  Yet  among  all  his  ex- 
travagancies, he  was  fond  of  candour  and  of 
truth  J  and  when  one  of  his  officers  read  to 
him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes,  an  histoiy 
which  he  had  composed  of  the  wars  with 
Porus,  and  in  w'lich  he  had  too  liberally  pa- 
negyrised him,  Alexander  snatched  the  book 
from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river, 
saying,  "  what  need  is  there  of  such  llattery .' 
are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  sufficiently 
meritorious  in  them'ielves,  without  the  co- 
louring of  falsehood  ?"  He  in  like  manner 
rejected  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Athos  like  him,  and  vojiresent  him  as  holding 
a  town  in  one  hand,  aiid  pouring  a  river  front 
the  other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make 
his  statue  except  Lysippus,  and  any  painter 
to  draw  his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his 
death-bed  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  bj-^  this  singular  present, 
he  wished  to  make  him  his  successor.  Some 
linie  before  his  death,  his  officers  asked  him 
whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  hirn  on  the 
throne .''  and  he  answei-ed,  the  worthiest 
among  you ;  but  I  am  afraid,  added  he,  my 
best  friends  will  perform  my  funeral  'obse- 
quies witli  bloody  hands.  Alexander,  with 
all  his  pride,  was  humane  and  liberal,  easy 
and  familiar  with  his  friends,  a  great  patron 
of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to 
effect  the  completion  of  liis  natural  history 
He  was  brave  often  to  rashness ;  he  frequently 
lameiited  that  his  father  conquered  every 
thing,  and  left  him  nothing  to  do  ;  and  ex- 
claimed, in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity, 
Give  me  kings  for  competitors,  and  I  will  »n- 
ter  the  lists  at'  Olympia.  All  his  family  and 
infant  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
The  first  deliberation  that  was  made  after  his 
decease,  among  his  generals,  was  to  appoint 
his  brother  Philip  Aridajus  successor,  until 
Roxane,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  him, 
brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  heir.  Per- 
diccas  wished  to  be  supreme  regent,  as  Aridteus 
wanted  capacity  ;  and,  more  strongly  to  esta- 
blish himself,  he  married  Cleopatra,  Alexan- 
der's sister,  and  made  alliances  with  Eumenes. 
As  he  endeavoured  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Seleu- 
cus  and  Antigonus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wile,  and  assassinated  by  his  own  cavalry. 
Perdiccas  was  the  fust  of  Alexander's  generals 
v.'ho  took  up  arms  against  his  fellow  soldiers, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his- 
lashness  and  cruelty.  To  defend  himself 
again.st  him,  Ptolemy  made  a  li'eaty  of  alliance 
with  some  generals,  among  whom  was  Anti- 
pater, who  had  strengtliened  himself  by  giving 
his  daughter  Phila,  an  andjitious  and  aspiring 
woman,  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  another  of 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  many  dis- 
sentions  and  bloody  wars  among  themselves, 
tlie  generals  of  Alexander  laid  the  I'oundatioui 
of  several  great  enip-ires  in  the  three  quarters 
of  the  globe.  P'.olemy  swzfed  Egypt,  where  he 
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f.rmly  established  himself,  and  where  his  sue 
cessors  were  called  Ptolemies,  in  honour  of 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  subsisted 
till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Seleucus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  An- 
tigonus  at  first  establi-shed  himself  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  The  de- 
scendants of  Antipater  were  conquered  by 
tlie  successors  ofAnligonus,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  king  Perseus.  Lysimachus 
made  himself  master  of  Thrace  ;  and  Leona- 
tus,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Phrygia,  me- 
ditated for  a  while  to  drive  Antipater  from 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  established  himself  in 
Cai)padocia,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the 
combinations  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and  star- 
ved to  death.  During  his  life-time,  Eumenes 
appeared  so  formidable  to  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  assume 
tlic  title  of  king.  Curl.  Jlrrian.  S^  Pint,  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod. 
17  and  18.— Paus.  1,  7,  8,9.— Justin.  11  and  12. 
—  Fal.  Max.  Slrab.  1,  k.c. A  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.  Justin.  1-5, 
e.  2.— —A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-live 
years  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  put 

him  to  death. A  son  of  Cassander,  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  con  jointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
by  Lysimachus  from  revenging  his  mother 
Thesscdonica.whom  his  brother  had  murdered. 
Demeti'ius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to 

death.     Justin.  16,  c.  1. — Pans.  9,  c.  7. A 

king  of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  suc- 
cessor to  Arybas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to 
Peloponnesus,  and  made  Avar  in  Italy  against 
tlie  Romans,  and  observed  that  he  foughti^ith 
men,  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  fighting  with  an  army  of  women  (mean- 
ing the  Persians.)  He  wassurnamed  Molossus. 
Justin.  17,  c.  3. — Diod.  16. — Liv.  8,  c.  17  and 

27. — Slrab.    16. A   son   of  Pj'rrhus,    was 

king  of  Epirus.  He  conquered  Macedonia, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  by  Demetrius. 
He  recovered  it  by  the  assistance  of  the  Acar- 
jfianians.  Justin.  26,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 
• A  king  of  Syria,  drivea  from  his  king- 
dom by  Nicanor,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  Philomelor.  Justin. 
35,  c.  1  and  2. — Joseph.  13.  ^Int.  Jud. — Slrab. 
17.— —A  king  of  Syria,  first  called  Bala,  was 
a  merchant,  and  succeeded  Demetrius.  He 
conquered  Nicanor  by  means  of  PtolemyPhys- 
con,  and  was  aftervvards  killed  by  Antiochus 
Gryphus,  son  of  Nicanor.    Joseph,  .int.  Jud. 

13,  c.  18. Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  Ptole- 

mean  kings  in  Egypt.  His  mother  Cleopatra, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Ptoleaiy  Lathurus,  and  reigned  con- 
jointly with  him.  Cleopatra,  however,  ex- 
pelled him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him  ;  and 
Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se- 
cond time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  uima- 
tiu'al  action  was  himself  mm-dcred  by  one  of 
his  subjects.  Joseph.  13.  ^nt.  Jud.  c.  20,  kc— 

Jmtin.  39,   c.  3  and  4.— Paus.   1,  c.  9. 

Ptolemy  2d,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  andfaUing  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
"scaped  to  Sylb,  Avho  restored  him  to  his  king- 
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dom.  He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a 
few  days  after  his  restoration.  £ppian.  1. 
Bell.  Civ.  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egj-pt, 
after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished  by  his 
subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65,  leaving 
his    kingdom  to  the    Roman   jicople.      Vid. 

M'ryplus  (^"  Plolemmus.      Cic.  pro  RuU. • 

A  youth  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
climb  the  rock  Aaornus,  with  30  other  youths. 
He  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  Curt.  8,  c.  11, 
An  historian  mentioned  by  Plut.  in  Ma- 
rio.  An    Epicnrcim    philosopher.      Plut. 

A  governor  of  .-Eolia,  who  assembled  a 

multitude  on  pretence  of  showing  them  an  un- 
common spectacle,  and  confined  them  lit!  tliev 
had  each  bought  their  liberty  with  a  sum  of 

money.    PohjKn.  6,  c  10. A  name  given  to 

Paris,  son  of  Priam. — Vid.  Paris. Janna>us, 

a  king  of  Judea,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother 
of  Aristobulus,  Vt'ho  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and 
died  through  excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  19,  af- 
ter massacring  SOU  of  iiis  subjects  for  (he  en- 
tertainment oi'  his  concubines. A  Paphla- 

gonian  who  gained  divine  honours  by  his  ma- 
gical tricks  and  impositions,  and  likewise  pro- 
cured the  friendship  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     He 

died  70  years  old. A  native  of  Caria,  in  the 

3d  century,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  .Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.  Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  4th  century,  some  of  whose  works 

in  Greek  is  still  extant. 'A  poet  of  IE.X.Q- 

lia,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. A 

peripatetic  philosopher,    said  to  have  been 

preceptor  to  INero. An  historian,   called 

also  I'olyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Jews  had  received  their  laws,  not  from  God, 
but  from  a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also 
wrote  treatises  on  the  Pj-thagorean  philoso- 
phy, B.  C.  88. A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who 

Vv  rote  a  poem  on  astronomy  and  geography. 
— —A  writer  of  Myndus,  quoted  by  Alheru 

and  JElian. A  sophist  of  Seleucia,  in  the 

age  of  Antoninus. A  physician  in  the  age 

of  Justinian. A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was 

going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile  weapons, 
and  ordered  them  to  dart  them  continually 
upon  the  enemy,  to  render  their  numbers 
useless.  Polyan.  6,  c.  27. A  son  of  Lysi- 
machus.    Polycen.  6,  c.  12. A  governor  of 

Lycia,  who  brought  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  Great.     Curt  7,  c.  10. A 

son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia  by  the  Dy- 

ma;ans.     Diod.  18  and  19. A  poet  of  Fleii- 

ron,  son  of  Satyras  and  Stratoclea,  who  said 
that  Theseus  had  a  daughter  called  Iphigenia, 
by  Helen.  Pam.  2,  c.  22. A  Spartan,  kil- 
led with  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers  by  the 
Ai-gives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  passing  through  the  country  of  Tegea. 

Diod.    15. A  cruel  tyrant  of  Phsera,  in 

Thessaly,  who  made  war  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  took  Pelopidas  prisoner.  He  was 
murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his  wife  called  Tliebe, 
whose  room  he  carefully  guarded  by  a  Thra- 
cian  sentinel,  and  searched  eveiy  night,  fear- 
ful of  some  dagger  that  might  be  concealed  to 
take  away  his  life.  Cit.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  49.  de 
Off.  2,  c.  9.—  Val  Max.  9,  c.  IS.— Plut.  S,-  C. 
Nep.  iv  Pdop. — Pavy.  e,  c.  5. — Diod.  15  and 
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K\—Oiid.  in  lb.  v.  321. SeveruS,  a  Roman 

emperor.     Vid.  Sevenis. 

Alexandra,  the  name  of  some  queens  of 

Judaea,  mentioned  by  Joseph. A  nurse  of 

JN'ero.  Suet,  in  JVer.  50. A  name  of  Cas- 
sandra, because  she  assisted  mankind  by  her 
prophecies;    Lyeophr.  ^ 

Alexandri  ar^,  the  boundaries,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Alexander's  victories,  near 
the  Tanais.     Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Al'f.xandria,  tlie  name  of  several  cities 
which  were  founded  by  Alexander,  duruig 
his  conquests  in  Asia  ;  the  most  famous  are — 
A  great  and  extensive  city,  built  B.  C.  332,  by 
Alexander,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delta. 
The  illustrious  founder  intended  it  not  only 
for  (he  capital  of  Egypt,  but  of  his  immense 
conquests,  and  the  commercial  advantages 
which  its  situation  commanded  continued  to 
improve  from  the  time  of  Ale.xander  till  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century. 
The  commodities  of  India  were  bi'ought  there, 
and  thence  dispersed  to  the  different  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria  is  fa- 
mous, among  other  curiosities,  for  the  large 
library  which  the  pride  or  learning  of  the  Pto- 
lemies had  collected  there  at  a  vast  expense, 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  This  valuable  re- 
pository was  burnt  by  the  orders  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  A.  D.  642;  and  it  is  said,  that  during  6 
months,  the  numerous  volumes  supplied  fuel 
for  the  4000  baths,  which  contributed  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  populous  capital 
of  Egypt.  Alexandria  has  likewise  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  schools,  not  only  of  theology 
and  philosopjiy,  but  of  physic,  wliere  once  to 
have  studied  was  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  distant  countries.  The  astronomical  school, 
founded  by  Philadelphus,  maintained  its  supe- 
rior reputcition  for  10  centuries  till  the  time  of 
the  Saracens.  The  modern  town  of  Scandcr 
loou  has  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  as  if  it  were  an  insult  to  its  former 
greatness,  it  scarce  contains  6<W0  inhabitants. 

Curt.  4,  c.  8.— St  rah.  17. —Plin.  5,  c.  10. 

Another  in  Albania,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 

«-assus. Another  in  Arachosia,  in  India. 

The  capital  of  Aria,  between  Hecatompylon 
and  Bactja. Another  of  Carmania. Ano- 
ther in  Cilicia,on  the  confines  of  Syria. Ano- 
ther, the  capital  of  Margiana. Another  of 

Troas,  &c.     Curt.  7.— Plin.  6,  c.  16,  23,  5. 
'  AlexandrYdes,  a  Lacedaemonian  who  mar- 
ried his  sister's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 
Dorycus,  Leonidas  and    Cleombrotus 


A  native  of  Delphi,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
history. 

Ai.EXANDRi.vA  AQUA,  baths  in  Rome,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Ar.EXANUROPoLis,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great.     PHn.  G,  c.  25. 

Ar.EXANOR,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built 
in  Sicyon  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  iEscula- 
pius,  and  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
Paus.^,  c.  11. 

AtEXARCHus,  a  Greek  historian. 

At.exas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the  cause 
that  Antony  rejiudiatcd  Octavia  to  marry 
Cleopatra.  Augustus  punished  him  severely 
after  the  defeat  of  Antony.    Plut.  in  Jinlon. 

Ai.ExrA,  or  Alesia.     Vid.  Alesia. 

AirxicACvs,  a  surname  given  to  .Apollo 
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by  the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them 
from  the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Alexinus,  a  di,sciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mi- 
lesian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  bis  genius 
and  judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  con- 
tention and  argumentation.  lie  died  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  from  a  sharp-pointed 
reed,  as  he  swam  across  the  river  Alpheus. 
Diog.  in  Euclid. 

Alexion,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cice- 
ro.    Cic.  ad  Mt.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexippus,  a  physician  of  Alexander.  Plat, 
in  Mex. 

Alexiraes,    a  son  of  Hertules  by  Hebe. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  7. A  place  of  Bceotia,  where 

Alexiraes  was  born,  bears  also  this  name. 
Paus.  9,  c.  25. 

Alexirhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Gran- 
icus.     Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  763. 

Alexis,  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of  his 

country. A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of  Thu- 

rium,  who  wrote  245  comedies,  of  which  some 

few  fragnjents  remain. -A  servant  of  Asi- 

nius  Pollio. An  ungrateful  youth  of  whom 

a  shepherd  is  deeply  enamoured,  in  Virgil's 

Eel.  2. A  statuary,  disciple  to  Polycletes, 

87  Olyra.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. A  school-fellow 

of  Atticus.     Cic.  cul  Attic.  7,  ep.  2. 

Alexon,  a  native  of  Myndos,  who  wrote 
fables.    Diog. 

Alfaterxa,  a  town  of  Campania,  beyond 
mount  Vesuvius. 

P.  Alfenos  Varus,  a  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  appli- 
cation, raised  himself  from  his  original  profes- 
sion of  a  cobler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome^ 
and  at  last  became  consul.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  3,  v. 
130. 

AioiDUM,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Tuscu- 
!um,  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Horat.  1,  od.  21. 

Amacmo.n  and  Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Ma- 
cedonia, separating  it  from  The.ssaly.  It  flows 
into  the  iEgean  sea.     Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Aliartum,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  taken  by  M. 
Lucretius.     Liv.  42,  c.  63. 

Aliartus  and  Haliartus,  a  town  of  Bo3- 

otia,  near  the  river  Permessus. Another 

in  Peloponnesus,  ou  tlie  coast  of  Messenia. 
Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  274. 

Alicis,  a  town  of  Laconia. A  tribe  of 

Athens.     Strab. 

ALiiiNus  C^ciNA,  a  que.stor  in  Bceotia, 
a})pointed,  for  his  services,  commander  of  a 
legion  in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor 
disgraced  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  w!ii(;h 
he  raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit. 
1,  Hist.  c.  52. 

Atatje,  Alifa,  or  Alipha,  a  town  of  Italy, 
near  the  VuUunuis,  famous  for  the  making  of 
cups.     Horat.  2,  Sat.  8,  v.  39. — Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

ALiLiEi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alimentus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affairs. 
LIr.  21  and  30. 

Alind.*,  a  town  of  Caria.    Arrian. 

Alipheria,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on 
a  hill.     Polyb.  4,  c.  77. 

Alirrot.'uus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
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ia  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel;  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva ;  but 
in  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

T.  Alledius  Severus,  a  Roman  knight 
who  married  his  brother's  daughter  to  please 

Agrippina. A  noted  glutton  in  Domitian's 

reign.    Juv.5,  v.  118. 

Allia,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Ti- 
ber. The  Romans  Avere  defeated  on  its  banks 
by  Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  who  were  going  to 
plunder  Rome,  17th  July,  B.  C.  3^)0.  Plid.  in 
Camil.—Lii:5,c.  S7.—Flor.  1,  c.  13.— Virg. 
Mn.  7,  V.  in.— Ovid.  Jirl.  Jim.  1,  413. 

Allienos,  a  pretor  of  Sicily,  under  Caesar. 
Hirt.  Afrk.  2. 

Allobroges,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  cal- 
led Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Vivarais.  Tlie 
Romans  destroyed  their  city,  because  they  had 
assisted  Annibal.  Their  ambassadors  were  al- 
lured by  great  promises  to  join  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  against  his  country;  but  they 
scorned  the  offers,  and  discovered  the  plot. — 
Dio.—Strab.  4.— Tacit.  1.  Hist.  c.  66.— Sal- 
lust,  in  Jug.  bell. 

Allobryges,  a  people  of  Gaul  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Allobroges.  Polyb.  30, 
C.56. 

Allotriges,  a  nation  on  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain.  •   Strab.  2. 

Allutius,  or  At.butius,  a  prince  of  the 
Celtiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beauti- 
ful princess  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

Almo,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling  into 
the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  387. — Lucan.  1 
V.600. 

Almon,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrhus. 
He  was  the  first  Rutulian  killed  by  the  Tro- 
jans; and  from  the  skirmish  which  happened 
before  and  after  his  death,  arose  the  enmities 
which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Turnus.  Viro;.  JEn. 
7,  V.  532. 

Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Cei-es,  by  whose  beneficence  the 
husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of  their 
labours.  The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

Ar.oEus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins,  Othus  and  Ephialtus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  been  called  Aloidts.  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old 
when  they  undertook  their  war.  They  built 
the  town  of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Heli- 
con. Pans.  9,  c.  29. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  582. — 
Homer.  lib,  Od.  11. 

Aloides  and  Aloidje,  the  sons  of  Aioeus. 
Vid.  Aloeus. 

_  Alope,  daughter  ofGercyon,  kingofEleu- 
sis,  had  a  c!ii!d  by  Neptune,  whom  she  expo- 
sed in  the  woods,  covered  with  a  piece  of  her 
gown.  The  child  was  preserved,  and  carried 
to  Alope's  fatlier,  who,  upon  knowing  the 
i:..wn,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  put  to  death. 
Neptune,  who  could  Jiot  save  lii.s  mistress, 
•vh^mged  her  into  afountain.  The  child  railed 
o 
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Hippothoon  was  preserved  by  some  shepherd?, 
and  placed  by  Theseus  upon  his  grandfather's 
throne.  Paus.  1,  c.  6  and  39. — Hygin.  fab.  187. 

One  of  the  Harpies.     Hygin.  fab.  14. 

A  town  of  Thessaly.  Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Homer. 
II.  2,  V.  682. 

Alopece,  an  island  in   the  Palus  Maeotis. 

SIrab. Another  in  the    Cimmerian    Bos^ 

phorus.     Plin.  4,  c.    12. j^nother  in  the 

.^gean  sea,  opposite  Smyrna.     Id.  5,  c.  31. 

Alopeces,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  Adhere 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Pisistratidae.  Socrates  and  Aris- 
tides  were  born  there.  JEsctmi.  conira  Tl- 
march. — Herodot.  5,  c.  64. 

Alopius,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Antiope. 
.'Ipollod.  2,  c.  35. 

Alos,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Strab.  9. — Plin, 
4,  c.  7. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  comme- 
moration of  a  victory  gained  over  Laceda;mon 
by  the  Arcadians. 

Alpenus,  tlie  capital  of  Locris,  at  the 
north  of  Thermopyla3.     Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  &,c. 

Alpes,  mountains  that  separate  Italy  from 
Spain,  Gaul,  Riiatia,  and  Germany:  consider- 
ed as  the  highest  ground  in  Europe.  From 
them  arise  several  rivers  which  after  watering 
the  neighbouring  countries  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  German,  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas.  The  Alps  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snows,  and  distinguished,  according  to 
tlieir  situation,  by  the  diiierent  names  of  Cot' 
iia>.,  Carnica,  Graim,  JVoricm,  Julia,  Mariti- 
ma,  PannonicB,  Pennine,  Pancz,  Rhalicx,  Tri- 
denlince,  Venckc.  A  traveller  is  generally  five 
days  in  reaching  the  top  in  some  parts.  They 
were  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  impassa- 
ble. Hannibal  marched  his  army  over  them, 
and  made  his  way  through  rocks,  by  softening 
and  breaking  them  with  vinegar.  They  were 
inhabited  by  fierce  uncivilized  nations,  who 
were  unsubdued  till  the  age  of  Augustus,  v.ho, 
to  eternize  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
them,  erected  a  pillar  in  their  territoiy.  Slrab. 
4aud5.— Liw.  21,c.35.— Jmd.  10,  v.  151.— /io- 
rat.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  41.— Lucan.  1,  v.  \m.— Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  53. 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It 
was  given  her  when  the  river  Alpheus  endea- 
voured to  ravish  her  without  success. A 

surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because  lov- 
ed by  the  Alpheus.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alphenor,  one  of  Niobe's  sons.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Alphenus.     Vid.  Alfenus. 

Alphesibcea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phle- 
geus,  married  Alcmeeon,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  [Vid  JUcmaon.]  She 
received  a?  a  bridal  present,  the  famous  neck- 
lace wliich  Polynices  had  given  to  Eriphyle,  to 
induce  her  to  betray  her  husband  Amphiaraus. 
Alcina^on,  being  ))ersecuted  by  the  manes  of 
his  mother,  left  his  wii'e  by  order  of  the  oracle, 
and  retired  neai*  the  Achelous,  whose  daughter 
Caliirhoe  had  two  sons  by  him,  and  begged  of 
him,'  as  a  present,  the  necklace  which  waS 
then  in  the  hands  of  Alp]leJ3iba^•l.  He  endea- 
voured to  obtain  it,  and  was  killed  by  Tenie- 
neu3  and  Axion,  Alphesibcea's  brothers,  who 
thus  revenged  their  sister,  who  had  been  soiu- 
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rioteiiUv  abandoned.    Hygia.  fab.  244. — Pro- 
perl.  1,  d.  15,  v.  15.— Pans.  8,  c.  24. 

ALPiiEsiBCEn.^,  a  shepherd  often  mention- 
ed in  Virgil's  eclogues. 

Alpheus,  now  Jllphen,  a  famous  river  of 
Pelopoimesusjwliich  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  after 
passing  through  Elis  falls  into  the  sea.  The 
god  of  this  river  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Arethusa,  and  pursued  hertill  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  Thefountain  Arethu- 
sa is  in  Ortygia,  a  small  island  near  Syracuse  ; 
and  the  ancients  affirm,  that  the  river  Alpjieus 
passes  under  the  sea  from  Peloponnesus,  and 
without  mingling  itself  with  the  salt  waters,  ri- 
ses again  in  Ortygia,  and  joins  the  stream  of 
Arethusa.  If  any  thing  is  thrown  into  the  Al- 
pheus  in  Elis,  according  to  their  traditions,  it 
will  re-appear,  after  some  time,  swimming  on 
Jhe  waters  of  Arethusa  near  Sicily.  Hercules 
made  use  of  the  Alpheus  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Augeas.  Slrab.  6. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  694. — 
Ovid.  Mel.  5,  fab.  10. — Lucan.  3,  v.  176.— 
•^lat.  Theb.  1  and  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Paus.  5, 
c.  7,1.  6,  c. 21.— MarceHm.25.—Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Alphius,  or  Alfkus,  a  celebrated  usurer, 
ridiculed  in  Horat.  Epod.  2. 

Alpiiius  Avrrus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of 
Severus.  wiio  gave  an  account  of  illustrious 
men,  and  an  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Alpini-s,  belonging  to  the  Alps.  l^irg. 
.En.  4,  v.  442. 

Alpinus,  (Cornelius)  a  contemptible 
poet,  A\'hom  Horace  ridicules  for  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  death  of 
Memnon  in  a  tragedy,  and  the  pitiful  style 
with  which  he  describes  the  Rhine  in  an  epic 
poem  he  bad  attempted  on  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many.    Horat.  1.  Sal.  10,  v.  3tj. .Julius,  one 

of  the  chiefs  of  the  Helvetii.     TacU.  Hist.  1, 
c  68. 

Alfis,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Dan- 
ube. 

Alsium,  a  maritime  town  at  the.  west  of 
the  Tiber,  now  SInlua.     Sll.  8. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.     Pans.  7,  c.  27. 

A    shepherd   during   the  Rutulian  wars. 

Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  304. 

Xi.inMA,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eu- 
rylhemis,  married  Glneus,  king  of  Calydon, 
by  wluuu  she  hadmany  children,amongwhom 
w'as  ?vleleager.  When  Althioa  brought  forth 
Meleager,  the  Parcre  placed  a  log  of  wood  in 
the  fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  it  was  jireser- 
vcd,  so  long  would  the  life  of  the  child  just 
born  be  ])roionged.  The  mother  sa\od  the 
wood  from  the  llames,  and  jcept  it  very  care- 
fully ;  but  when  Meleager  killed  his  two  un- 
cles, Althaea's  brotlicrs,  AUhaia,  to  revenge 
their  deatii,  threw  the  log  into  the  fire,  and  as 
soon  tis  it  was  burnt,  xMeleager  expired.  She 
w  as  afterwards  (■o  soriy  for  the  death  which 
:Avf  liad  caii.'vedjihat  she  killed  herself,  unable 
to  survi\e  her  .son.  Vid.  Meleager. — Otid. 
Mel.  8,  fab.  4.— Homer.  II.  9.—Paus'  8,  c.  45, 1. 
10,  c.  31. — JipoUod.  1,  c.  8. 
-  Alth.kmenfs,  a  son  of  Creleus  kijig  of 
Crele.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers 
were  lo  be  their  lather's  murderers,  he  fled  to 
illiodes,  whf:re  lie  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  AI- 1 
(lu'.'iiieucs ;.  when  he  landed  in  Rhode?,  the  I" 
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inhabitants  attacked  liim,  supposing  liim  lo  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  hie 
own  son.  When  AlUia^nenes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  open- 
ed and  swallowed  him  up.     JipoUod.  3,  c.  2. 

Altinum,  a  flourisliing  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Martial.  14,  ep. 
25.— P/m.  3,  c.  18. 

Al Tis,  a  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter's  tem- 
ple at  Oiym])ia,  where  the  statues  of  the 
Olynipic  conquerors  were  placed.  Pans.  5, 
C.20,  k.c. 

Altus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Xenoph. 
Hist.  Grcec. 

Aluntium,  a  town  of  Sicily.  PUn.  5,  c. 
8. — Cic  in  Vcrr.  4. 

Ai.us,  Aldus,  and  Halus,  a  village  of  Ai--^ 
cadia,  called  also  the  temple  of  iEsculapius, 
Paus.  8,  c.  2.5. 

ALy.\TTEs   I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended 

from  the  Heraclid;e.   He  reigned  57 years. 

II.  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Merm- 
nadaj,  was  father  to  Crojsus.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
the  Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  w^ar 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reigti  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  grave  with  the 
monfiy  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtain- 
ed by  prostitution.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  ter- 
minated a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
Herodol.  1,  c.  16,  17,  k.c. — Sfra/j.  13. 

Alyba,  a  cou)itry  near  Mysia.    Homer.  11.2. 

Alycsa,  a  tOAni  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c. 
27. 

Ar.YC/Eus,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its 
name  from  him.     Phil,  in  Thcs. 

Alymon,  the  husband  of  Circe. 

Alvssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  wa- 
ters could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog.  Paus. 
8,  c.  19. 

Alvxothoe,  or  Alexirhoe,  daughter 
of  Dymus,  was  mother  of  jEsacus  by  Priam, 
Otid.  Met.  11,  v.  763. 

Alyzia,  a  town  of  Acarnania  on  the  wes- 
tern mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opp.osite  to  the 
Echinades.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  16.  ep.  2. 

Amadocus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by 
his  antagonist  Seuthes.     Jlrislot.  5.     Polil.  10, 

AiMAfiE,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable 
for  her  justice  and  fortitude.     Pali/cen .  8,  c ,  56. 

Amaltiijea,  daughter  of  Melissus  king  ol 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  ha\'e  called  lier  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  tiiat  Jujiiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  lieaven  as  a  con.stellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  This  horn 
was  called  the  horn  of  jdenty.  and  had  the  pow- 
er to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desired 
Diod.  o,  4,  and  5,— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  113.— 
Slrab.    U).—Hygin.  fab.  139.— P«(/«.  7,  c.  26. 

A  Sibyl  of  Cuauc,  called  also  Hierophile 

and  Dcmophile.  She  h  supjjosed  to  be  the- 
same  who  brought  nine  books  of  prophecies  to 
Tarqnin  king  of  Rome,  &:c.  Varro. — ■Tihul. 
2,  el. 5,  v.  67.  [Fit?.  Sibylla'.] 

AMALTHr:u.M,  a  putilic  place  which  Atti^- 
cus  had  0])ened  in  his  country-Iiouse,  called 
Amalthea  in  Epirns,  and  provided  with  evL'y 
tiling  wliich  could  furnish  entertainment  and 
convey  iajtruotion.     Cic.  ad.  Jlltic.  3,  op.  13. 
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Amana  or  Am  ASUS,  part  of  mount  Taurus  in 
Cilicia.    Lucan.  3,  v.  244. 

C.V.Sal.  Amakdus,  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesian,  wlio  assumed  imperial  honours, 
and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian's  col- 
league. 

Amantes  or  Amantini,  a  people  of  lUyri- 
cuni,  descended  from  the  Abantes  of  Phocis. 
Cnllimacli. 

Amanus,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  in 

.^•nienia  and  Cajipadocia.      Strab.  11. A 

mountain  of  Cilicia. 

Amaracus,  an  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Amardi,  a  nation  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
Mefa,  1,  c.  3. 

Amartus,  a  city  of  Greece.  Homer.  Hymn, 
in  ^Ipoll. 

AMARYLLIS:  the  name  of  a  country  woman 
in  Virgils  eclogues.  Some  connnentators 
have  supposed,  that  the  poet  spoke  of  Rome 
under  this  fictitious  appellation. 

Amarvnceus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasiuni.     Slrah.  S.—Paus.  8,  c.  1. 

Amarvnthus,  a  village  of  Eubcea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynth'ia. Eubcsa  is  some- 
times called  Amarynthus.    Pans.  I.e. 31. 

Am  AS,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.     Pans.  3. 

Amasesus,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  falling 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  685. 

Amasia,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  Mitliri- 
dates  the  great,  and  Strabo  the  geographer, 
were  born.     Slrab.  12. — Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

Amasis,  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war 
against  Arabia,  and  died  before  the  invasion  of 
his  country  by  Cambyscs  king  of  Persia.  He 
msde  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  subjects 
should  yearly  give  an  accomit  to  the  public 
magistrates,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
ported himself.  He  refused  to  continue  in  al- 
liance with  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on 
account  of  his  uncommon  prosperity.  When 
Cambvses  came  into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the 
body  of  Amasis  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  insult- 
ed and  Imrnt ;  an  action  which  was  very  of- 
fensive to  the  religious  notions  of  the  EgJ^i- 

tians.     Herodot.  1,  2,  3. A  man  who  led 

the  Persians  against  the  inhabitants  of  Parcc. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  201,  kc. 

Amastris,  the  w  ife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius,  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered.     Slrab. Also,  the  wife  of 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.     [Vid.Jlmeslris.] 

A  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine  sea. 
Catidl 

Amastkus,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Pej-ses, 
against  jEetcs,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Ar- 
gus, son  of  Phryxns.     Flare.  6,  v.  544. A 

friend  of  -'Eneas,  killed  by  Camilla  in  the  Ru- 
tulian  war.     Virg.  JEii.  li,  v.  673. 

Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Turnus, 
before  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously favoured  the  interest  of  Turnus ;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
-'Eneas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  k.c, 

Amathus,  (gen.  untis)  now  Limis.io,  a  city 
on  the  southern  side  f)f  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
particularly  dedicated  to  Venus.  The  islaml 
IS  somelinies  called  AnnUhusia,  :i  ivimc  not 
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unfrequently  applied  to  the  goddess  of  the 
place.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  ol.—Plol.  5,  c.  14. 

Amas.vmp£cs,  a  fountain  of  Sc3'thia,  whose 
waters  imbitter  the  stream  of  the  river  Hypa- 
nis.    Herodot.  4,  c.  52. 

AjiAXiA  or  Amaxita,  an  ancient  town  of 

Troas. A  place  of  Cilicia  abounding  with 

wood  fit  for  building  ships.     Plin.  5,  c.  9. — 
Strab.  14. 

Amazenes  or  MAZENES,aprince  of  the  island 
Oractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with  the 
Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition into  the  east    Jlrrian.  in  Indie. 

Amazones  or  Amazonjdes,  a  nation  of 
famous  women  who  lived  near  the  river  Ther 
modon  in  Cappadocia.  All  their  life  was  em- 
ployed in  wars  and  manly  exercises.  They 
never  had  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex  , 
but,  only  for  the  sake  of  propagation,  they  vi- 
sited the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try for  a  few  days,  and  the  male  children  which 
they  brought  forth  were  given  to  the  fathers. 
Ac3ording  to  Justin,  they  were  strangled  a.^ 
soon  as  born,  and  Diodorus  says  that  they 
maimed  them  and  distorted  their  limbs.  Tin- 
females  were  carefully  educated  with  tiieir 
mothers,  in  the  labours  of  the  field ;  their  right 
breast  was  burnt  oft",  that  they  might  Imrl  a 
j"ave!in  with  more  force,  and  make  a  better  use 
ofthebo^v  ;  from  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
their  name  is  derived  f^  non,  t^-j-t-t  mamma.) 
They  founded  an  extensive  emj)ire  in  Asia 
Minor,  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
near  the  Thcrmodon.  They  were  defeated  in 
a  battle  neai'th.e  Thermodon,  by  the  Greeks; 
and  some  of  them  migrated  beyond  the  Tanais, 
and  extended  their  territories  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  sea.  Themyscyra  was  the  most  capi- 
tal of  their  towns.  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Thya.- 
tira,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  some  autiiors, 
were  built  by  them.  Diodorus  I.  3,  mentions 
a  nation  of  Amazons  in  Africa,  more  ancient 
than  those  of  Asia.  Some  authors,  among 
whom  is  Strabo,  deny  the  existence  of  the  Am- 
azons, and  of  a  republic  supported  and  govern- 
ed by  Avonien,  who  banished  or  extirpated  all 
their  males;  but  Justin  and  Diodorus  particu- 
larly support  it;  and  the  latter  says,  that  Pen- 
thesilea,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  on  the  side  of  Priam,  and  that  she  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  and  from  that  time  the  glo- 
ry and  cluu'acter  of  the  Amazons  gradually  de- 
cayed, and  was  totally  forgotten.  The  Ama- 
zons of  Africa  nourished  long  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  many  of  their  actions  have  been 
attributed  to  those  of  Asia.  It  is  said,  that  af- 
ter they  had  almost  subdued  all  Asia,  they  in- 
vaded Attica,  and  were  comjuered  by  These- 
us. Their  most  famous  actions  were  their 
expedition  against  Priam,  and  after^vards  the 
assistance  they  gave  him  during  the  Trojan 
war;  and  their  invasion  of  Attica,  to  punish 
Theseus,  who  had  carried  away  Antiope, 
one  of  their  queens.  They  were  also  con- 
quered by  Bellerophon  and  Hercules.  Among 
their  queens,  Hiiqiolyle,  Antiope,  Lampeto, 
Marpesia,  ilic.  are  famous,  Curtius  says,  that 
Thali'stris,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  Alex- 
ander, whilst  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  for  the  .sake  of  raising  children  from  a 
man  of  such  military  reputation  ;  and  that  i\i 
ter  she  had  remained  13  days  \\\{\i  him,  she 
rctii'ci.l  into  h'.'r  couTih".'.     'Y'.'^  \ui:i;:'j!)- v;i,T'' 
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such  expert  archers,  that,  to  denote  tJie  good- 
ness of  a  bow  or  quiver,  it  was  usual  to  call  it 
Amazonian.  Virn:.  JEn.  5,  v.  3 1 1  —Journand. 
de  Reh.  Get.  c.  l.—Pkilostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  5.— 
Jitslin.  2,  c.  4.— Curt.  6,  c.  5.—PMn.  6,  c.  7,  1. 
14,  c.  8, 1.  36,  c.  h.—Htrodot.  4,  c.  nO.—  Strah. 
U.—Diod.  2.-~Dionys.  Hal.  4.— Pans.  7,  c.  2. 
—Plut.  in  Thes.—Jipollod.2,  c.  3  and  5.— 7/y- 
gin.  fab.  14  and  163. 

Amazonia,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  the  em: 

peror   Commodus. The    country    of  the 

Ama.'^ons.  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

Amazokium.  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Amazonius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
dasmon. 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  .■Edui.  Cas.  hell.  G.  1,  c.  11 

Ambarvai.i  v,  a  joyful  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  god 
dess  of  corn.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  about 
the  month  of  April,  the  other  in  July.  They 
went  three  times  round  their  fields,  crowned 
with  oak  leaves,  singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and 
entreating  her  to  preserve  their  corn.  The 
word  is  derived  ah  ambie.ndisarvis.  going  round 
the  fields.  A  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called 
ambnrvalice.  hosliw,  were  afterwards  immola- 
ted, and  the  sacrifice  has  sometimes  been  call- 
ed suovetauriUa  from  sus,  oris,  and  taurus. 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  339  and  345.— Tib.  2,  el.  1,  v.  19. 
— Cato  deR.  R.  c.  141. 

AmeknoS:  a  mountain  of  European  Sarma- 
tia.     Placed  Q,  v.  85. 

Ai«Ei\LiTES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Cces. 
bell.  G.  3,  c.  9. 

AMEiANUsi,atown  of  Belgium,  now  ^miem. 
Its  inhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Caisar. 
Cms.  2,  bell.  G.  c.  4. 

AjiBiATijium,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  emperor  Caligula  was  born.  Siieion.  in 
Cal.  8. 

Ambigatus,  a  king  of  the  Celtae,  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  hesenthistwo  nephe^vs, 
Sigovesus  ami  Belluvesus,  with  two  colonies, 
in  quest  of  new  settlements ;  the  former  to- 
wards the  Hercynian  woods,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Italy.     Liv.  5,  c.  34,  iic. 

Ameiorix,  a  king  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  to  Rome,  and  was  kill- 
ed in  a  battle  with  J.  Ciesar,  in  which  60,000 
of  his  countrymen  were  slain.  Cces.  bell.  G.  5, 
c.  11,26,1.6,  c.  30. 

Ambivius,  a  man  mentioned  by  Cicero  de 
Sencct. 

Ambi.ada,  a  town  of  Pisidia.     Strab. 

Ambraci.v,  a  city  of  Epiriis,  near  the  Ache- 
ron, the  residence  of  king  Pyrrhus.  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  called  it  Kicopolis. 
Mdu,  2,  c.  3. — Plin.  4,  c.  1. — Polyb.  4,  c.  63. 
—Strab.  10. 

Ambrvcius  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
near  Arnbracia,  about  300  stadia  deep,  nar- 
row at  the  entrance,  but  witliin  near  300  stadia 
in  breadth,  and  now  calied  the  gulf  of  Larta. 
Polyb.  4,  c.  &i.—Mcla,  2,  c.  3. — Flor.  4,  c.  11. 
—iilrnh.  10. 

Ambri,  an  Indian  nation.    Justin.  12,  c.  9. 

Ambro."JES,  certain  nations  of  Gaul,  who 
lost  their  possessions  by  the  itmndation  of  the 
s.ea,  and   lived    upon   rapine   and    piunder, 
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whence  the  word  ambrones  implied  a  disho- 
nourable meaning.  They  were  conquered  by 
Marius.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

Ambrosia,  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  in  some  cities  in  Greece.  They 
were  the  same  as  tlie  Brumalia  of  the  Romans. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  changed 

into  a  constellation  after  death. The  food 

of  the  gods  was  called  ambrosia,  and  their  drink 
nectar.  The  word  signifies  immortal.  It  had 
the  power  of  giving  immortality  to  all  those 
who  eat  it.  It  was  sweeter  than  honey,  and  of 
a  most  odoriferous  smell ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  sav- 
ed from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  given  her  by 
Venus.  Titonus  was  made  immortal  by  Au- 
rora, by  eating  ambrosia;  and  in  like  manner 
Tantalus  and  Pelops,  who,  on  account  of  their 
impiety  bad  been  driven  from  heaven,  and 
compelled  to  die  upon  earth.  It  had  the  pow- 
er of  healing  wounds,  and  therefore,  Apollo, 
in  Homer's  Iliad,  saves  Sarpedon's  body  from 
piitrefaction,  by  rubbing  it  witii  ambrosia ;  and 
Venus  also  heals  the  wounds  of  her  son,  in 
Virgil's  iEneid  with  it.  The  gods  used  gene- 
rally to  perfume  their  hair  with  ambrosia,  as 
Juno  when  she  adorned  herself  to  captivate 
Jupiter,  and  Venus  when  she  appeared  to 
iEneas.  Homer.  II.  i,  14,  16  and  24. — Lucian. 
de  dea  Syria. — Catull.  ep.  100. — Theocrii.  Id. 
16.— Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  407, 1.  12,  v.  419.— Ovid. 
Met.  2. — Pindar.  1,  Olymp. 

Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the 
murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings,  especially 
against  the  Arians.  His  3  books  a'e  officiis  are 
still  extant,  besides  8  hymns  on  the  creation. 
His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction  is  sen- 
tentious, his  opinions  eccentric,  though  his 
subject  isdiversified  by  copiousness  of  thought. 
He  died  A.  D.  897.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL 
Paris,  1686. 

Ambryon,  a  man  who  wrote  the  life  of  The- 
ocritus of  Chios.     Diog. 

Ambryssos,  a  city  of  Phocis,  whicli  receives, 
its  name  from  a  hero  of  the  same  name.  Paus. 
10,  c.  35. 

Ambueaj^,  Syrian  women  of  immoral 
lives,  who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  at- 
tended festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels. 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian 
words,  which  signify  a  flute.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  2, 
— Suet,  in  JVer.  27. 

Ambulli,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
in  Sparta. 

Ameles,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.     Plut.  10,  de  Rep. 

Amenanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
jEtna,  now  Guidicello.     Strab.  5. 

Amenides,  a  secretajy  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.     Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

Amenoci.es,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  first 
Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
aios  and  Corinth.     Thucyd.  1,  c.  13. 

Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria,  whose  osiers 
(anurinw  salices)  were  f^imous  for  the  binding 
of  vines  to  the  elm  trees.  Plin.  3,  c.  14. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  265. 

Amestratus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Ilalcbus.     The  Romang  besie-jed  it  for  seven 
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months,  and  it  yielded  at  last  after  a  tliird 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Polyb.  1,  C.24. 

AsfESTnis,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of 
Artiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off 
her  nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye 
brows.  She  also  buried  alive  14  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 

Herodot.  7,  c.  61, 1. 9,  c.  111. A  daughter  of 

O-xyartes,  wife  to  Lysimachus.     Dlod.  20. 

Amida,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged 
and  taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.    Ammian. 

AMitcAR,  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnanied  Rhodanus. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexan- 
der, Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his 
confidence,  and  secretly  ti-ansmitted  an  ac- 
count of  all  his  schemes  to  Athens.     Tragus. 

21,  c.  6. A  Carthaguiian,  whom  the  Syra- 

cusaiis  called  to  their  assistance  against  the 
tyrant  Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city. 
Amilcar  soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of 
Agathocles,  for  which  he  was  accused  at  Car- 
thage.    He  died  in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.  Diod. 

20. — Justin  22.  c.  2  and 3. A  Carthaginian, 

.surnamed  Barcas,  father  to  tiie  celebrated 
Annibal.  He  v/as  general  in  Sicily  during  the 
first  Punic  war;  and  after  a  peace  had  been 
made  with  the  Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion 
pf  slaves  who  had  besieged  Carthage,  and  ta- 
ken many  towns  of  Africa,  and  rendered 
themselves  so  formidable  to  the  Carthaginians 
that  they  begged  and  obtained  assistance  from 
Rome.  After  this,  he  passed  into  Spain  with 
his  son  Annibal,  M^ho  was  but  nine  years  of  age, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Barcelo- 
na. He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Vet- 
tones,  B.  C.  237.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of 
an  invasion  of  Italy,  by  crossing  the  Alps, 
which  his  son  afterwards  carried  into  execu- 
tion. His  gi-eat  enmity  to  the  Romans  was 
the  cause  of  the  second  Piuiic  war.  He  used 
to  say  of  his  three  sons,  that  he  kept  three 
lions  to  devour  the  Roman  power.  C.  JV'ejo. 
in  Vit.—Liv.  21,  c.  \.—Palyh.  2.— Phil,  in 
^■nnib. A  Carthaginian  general,  who  assis- 
ted the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was  taken 
by  Cn.  Cornelius.     Liv.  32,  c.  30,  1.  3-3,  c. 

8. A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily  by 

Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeated 
at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  He  burnt  him- 
self, that  his  body  might  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  165,  he. 

Amilos,  or  Amxlus,  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves 

by  moonshine.     Plin.  8,  c.  1. A  tov/n  of 

Arcadia.    Paus.  in  Jlrcadlc. 

Amimone,  or  Amymonj:,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
naus,  changed  into  a  fountain  wiiich  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lerna.  Odd. 
Mtl.  2,  V.  240. 

Aminea,  or  Amminea,  a  part  of  Campa- 
nia, where  the  inhabitants  are  great  husband- 
men. lU  wine  was  highly  esteemed.  Virg. 
G.  2,  V.  97. — -A  place'  of  Thessaly. 

Aminias,  a  famous  pirate,  whom  Anfigo- 
nus  employed  against  Apollodorus,  tyrant  of  1 
Ca.ssandrea.    Polyccn.  4,  c.  18.  | 

Aminius,  Ji  river  of  Arcadia,  Fam.  S, ! 
a.  oO.  1 
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Amisocles,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who  flour- 
ished 705  B.  C.  i>Lc. 

Amisesa,  a  country  of  Cappadocia.  Slrab 
12. 

Amisias,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

Amissas,  an  oflicer  of  Megalopolis  in  Alex- 
ander's army.     Curt.  10,  c.  8. 

AiwrrERSUM,  a  town  of  Italy,  where  Sal- 
lust  was  born.  The  inhabitants  as.^^isted  Tur- 
nus  against  iEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  710. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5.— Liv.  28,  c.  45. 

Ajhth.von,  or  .Amythaon,  was  father  to 
Melamp.s  the  famous  prophet.  67«/.  Theb. 
3,  V.  451. 

Ammalo,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  in 
Greece. 

Ammianus.     Vid.  Marceilinus. 

Ammok,  and  Hammon,  a  naine  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  in  Libya.  He  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  ram  to  Hercules,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  Bacchus,  who,  with  his  army,  suf- 
fered the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  wa- 
ter, in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  showed  hira 
a  fountain.  Upon  this  Bacchus  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  liis  father,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  i.  e.  sandy,  with  the  horns  of  a  ram. 
The  ram,  accordingto  some,  was  made  a  con- 
stellation. The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
was  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  nine  days  journey 
from  Alexandria.  It  had  a  famous  oracle, 
which:  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was  es- 
tablished about  18  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  by  two  doves,  which  flew  away  from 
Thebais  in  Egypt,  and  came,  one  to  Dodona, 
and  the  otherto  Libya,  where  the  people  were 
soon  informed  of  tlieir  divine  mission.  The 
oracle  of  Hammon  was  consulted  by  Hercule.^, 
Perseus,  and  others;  but  when  it  pronounced 
Alexander  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  such  flat- 
tery destroyed  its  long  established  rcpnlalion, 
and  in  the  age  of  Plutarch  it  was  scarce  known. 
The  situation  of  the  temple  was  pleasant ;  and 
according  to  Ovid.  Md.  15.  v.    310 — Lucrf.t. 

6,  V.  847. — Herodot.  in  Melpom. — Curt.  4,  c 

7.  there  was  near  it  a  fountain,  whose  watery 
were  cold  at  noon  and  midnight,  and  warm  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  There  ivere  above 
100  priests  in  the  temple,  but  only  the  elders 
delivered  oracles.  There  was  also  aii  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  jf^thiopia.  Plin.  6,  v 
29. — Strab,  1,  11  and  17. — Pint,  cur  orac.  edi 
desicrint,  4"  in  hid. — Curt.  6,  c.  10,  1.  10,  c, 
5.— Herodot.  1,  c.  6, 1.  2,  c.  32  and  55, 1.  4,  c, 
44.— Paus.  3,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c.  23.—Hygin.  fab  , 
133.  Poet,  astr.2,  c,  20.— Justin,  i,  c.  9,  1 
11,  c.  11. A  king  of  Libya,  father  to  Bac- 
chus. He  gave  his  name  to  the  temple  oi 
Hammon,  accordingto  Diod.  8. 

Ammon  and  Bf.othas,  tv.o  brothers  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  in  boxing.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
V.  107. 

Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Elis,  as  be- 
ing the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Paus.  5,  c.  15- 

Ammonu,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  j^tiiiopi- 
ans.  Their  language  v.'as  a  mixture  of  that  ot 
the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  descen- 
ded.    Herodot.  2,  3  and  4. 

Ammonius,  a  christian  piiilosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, 232  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pupiis 
Oyjjren  and  Plotlnus.    His  treatise  iiv  Qi'<^«' 
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was  publishcil  in  4to.  by  Vaclkenaer,  L.  Bat. 
1739. A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  sa- 
crifices, as  also-  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 

Athens.    .Wien.  13. An  Athenian  general 

gtiriiamed  Barcas.     Poli/h.  3. 

Ammothea,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hesiod. 
Thcog. 

Amxias,  a  river  of  Bithvnia.  Appian.  de 
bell.  Mithr. 

Amnisus,  a  port  of  Gnossus,  at»the  north 
of  Crete,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  which  Lucina  had  a  temple.  The 
ryrSphs  of  the  place  were  called  Aranisiades. 
Callim.  ■/ 

Am(eb^.us,  an  Atlienian  player  of  great 
reputation,  who  sung  at  the  nuptials  of  Deme- 
trius and  Nica^a.    Polymi.  4,  c.  6. 

Amometus,  a  Greek  historian.  Plin.  6, 
c.  17. 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of 
love.     Vid.  Cupido. 

Amorges,  a  Fer.sian  general,  killed  in 
Caria  in  the  reisjn  of  Xerxes.  Hcrodot.  5, 
c.  121. 

'  Amorgos,  an  island  among  the  Cycladcs, 
where  Simonides  was  horn.     SIrab.  10. 

Ar.iPELiJS,  a  promontory  of   Samos. A 

town  of  CretC; — Macedonia, — Liguria, — and 

Cyrene. A  favourite  of  Bacchus,  son  of  a 

satyr  and  a  nj'mph,  made  a  constellation  af(er 
death.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  407. 

Ampetlsia,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania.     Mela,  1,  c.  5  and  6. 

Amphp.a,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  tlie 
Lacedaemonians.     Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

Amphailaus,  a  famous  dancer  in  the  island 
of  the  Phosacians.     Homer.  Oil,  8. 

Amphianax,  a  king  of  Lycia  in  the  time  of 
Acrisius  and  Pra^us.    ^pollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Amphiaraus,  sou  ofOicleus,  or  according 
to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra,  was 
at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  ac- 
companied the  Argonauts  in  their  expedi- 
tion. He  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity, and  thence  he  is  called  by  some  son  of 
Apoilo.  He  married  Eriphylc,  the  sister  of 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  two 
Eons,  Alcniceon  and  Amphilochus.  When  A- 
drastus,  at  the  request  of  Polynjces,  declared 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  secreted  him- 
self, not  to  accompany  his  brother-in-law  in  an 
expedition  in  which  he  knev,'  he  was  to  perish. 
But  Eriphyle,  who  knew  where  he  had  con- 
cealed himself,  Avas  j)revailed  upon  to  betray 
■him.  L'y  Polynices,  who  gave  her,  as  a  reward 
for  her  perfidy,  a  famous  gokhni  necklace  set 
with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus  being  thus  dis- 
covered, went  to  the  wai',  but  previously  char- 
ged his  son  A!cuio:on,  to  put  to  death  his  mo- 
ther Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
be  was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to 
the  Argives,  and  Amphiaraus  was  swalloM  ed 
up  in  his  chariot  by  the  earth  an  lie  attempted 
to  retire  from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  brought  to  A!cma?on,  wlio  immedi- 
ately executed  liis  father's  command,  and  mur- 
dered Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple and  orarle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.-  His  sta- 
tue was  made  of  white  marble,  and  near  his 
temple  was  a  fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever 
held  sacred.  They  only  who  had  consulted 
hi.j  oracle,  or  !uid  been  delivered  from  a  dis- 
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case,  were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after  wlucU 
tiiey  threw-  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the 
stream.  Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus,  first  purified  themselves,  and  ab- 
stained from  food  for  24  hours,  and  three  days 
from  wine,  after  m  liich  they  sacrificed  a  rain 
to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the  skin  upon  the 
ground,  upon  wliich  they  slept  in  expectation 
of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  answer  of  the  ora- 
cle. Plutarch  dc  ond.  defect,  mentions, 
that  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was  once  con- 
sulted in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Mardonius,  for  iiis  master,  who  was 
then  with  an  army  in  Greece ;  and  that  the  ser- 
vant, when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest 
of  the  temple,  who  upbraided  him,  and  drove 
him  away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  heaj 
when  he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle  was 
verified  in  the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  waa 
actually  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  re- 
ceived on  the  head.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  40.— 
Pluluatr.  in  vit.  JlpoUon.  2,  c.  11. — Homer. 
Od.  Vh  V.  24-3,  kc.—Hi/gin.  fab.  70,  73,  128 
and  ViO.—Diod.  4.— Ovid.  9,  fab.  10.— Pans. 

1,  c.  34, !.  2,  c.  37, 1,  9,  c.  8  and  \9.—JEschyl. 
Sept.  ante  Thcb. — Apollod.  1,  c.  8  and  9, 1.  3,  c. 
6,  &,c. — Strab.  8. 

Amphiar-udf.s,  a  patronymic  of  Alcma^- 
on,  as  being  son  of  Amphiaraus,     Ovid.  Fast. 

2,  V.  43. 

Amphicrates,  an  historian  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men.     Diog. 

Amphictyon,  son  of  Deiuudion  and  Pyr- 
rha,  reigned  at  Athens  afl er  Cianaus,  and  first 
attempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and  to  draw  omens.  Some  .say,  that  the  del- 
ude happened  in  his  age.     Justin. '2.,  c.  6. 

The  son  of  Helenus,  who  first  established  the 
celebrated  council  of  the  Jlmphielyons,  compo- 
sed of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of 
some  cities  of  Greece.  This  august  assembly 
consisted  of  12  persons,  originally  sent  by  the 
following  states  ;  tiie  lonians,  Dorians,  Perha^- 
bians,  Boeotians,  Magnesians,  Phthians,  Locri- 
ans,  Malians,  Phociaiis,  Thessalians,  Dolope.s, 
and  the  people  of  G^ta.  Other  cities  in  j)ra- 
cess  of  time  sent  also  some  of  their  citizens  to 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  in  the 
age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were  increased  to 
the  number  of  30.  They  generally  met  twice 
every  year  at  Delphi,  and  sometimes  sat  at 
Thermopylae.  They  took  into  consideration 
all  matters  of  difference  which  might  exist  be- 
tween the  different  states  of  Greece.  When 
the  Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
the  Amphictyons  declared  war  against  them, 
and  tills  war  was  supported  by  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  lasted  10  years.  The  Phocians 
with  their  allies,  the  Laceda-monians,  were  de- 
prived of  the  pjivilege  of  .sitting  in  the  council 
of  the  Ampiiictyons,  and  the  Macedonians 
were  admitted  into  their  place,  for  their  servi- 
ces in  support  of  the  war.  About  60  years  af- 
ter, when  BreiHius,  with  the  Gauls,  invaded 
Greece,  the  Phocians  behaved  with  such  cour- 
age, that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their  for- 
mer privileges.  Before  they  proceeded  to  bu- 
siness, the  Amphictyous  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the 
god  of  Delphi,  andcuthisHesh  into  small  jiie- 
ces,  intinitating  that  union  and  unanimity  pre- 
vailed in  the  several  cities  which  they  rej)re- 
sented.  Their  deci'^ions  were  held  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  evea  arms  were  taken  up  (o 
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enforce  them.     Paus.  in  Phocic.  fy  Adiaic. 
— Strab.  8. — Suidas. — Hesych . — JEschin. 

Amphiclf.a,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  Bac- 
chus had  a  temple, 

Amphidamijs,  a  son  of  Aleus,  ])rothcr  to 
Lycurgus.  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Ina- 
chidffi.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. One  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.   Flac.  1,  V.  376. A  soil  of  Busiris, 

killed  by  Hercules.    Mpollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Amphidromia,  a  festival  observed  by  pri- 
vate families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the 
birth  of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  ran 
round  the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  arms; 
whence  the  name  of  the  festivals. 

A51PHIGENIA,  a  town  of  Messenia  in  Pe- 
loponnesus.    Stat.  4.  T/'cb.  V.  178. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  After  the  Trojan  \var,  he  left  Ar- 
gos,his  native  country,  and  built  Amphilochus, 
a  town  of  Epirus.     Utrab.  7. — Paus.  2,  c.  18. 

'An  Athenian  philosopherwho  wrote  upon 

agriculture.     Varro  de  li.  R.  1. 
"Amphilytus,  a  soothsayer  of   Acarnania, 
who  encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sove- 
reign power  of  Athens.     Htrodot.  1,  c.  62. 

Ampiiimachj%,  a  daughter  of  Amphidamus, 
wife  of  Eurystheus.    jipoUod.  2. 

Amphimachus,  one  of  Helen's  suitors, 
son  of  Cteatus.     He  went  to  tlie  Trojan  war. 

JipoUod.  3,  c.  10. — Hygin.  fab.  97. A  son 

of  Actor  and  Theronice.     Paus.  5,  c.  3. 

Amphimkdon,  a  Libyan  killed  by  Perseus 
in  the  court  of  Cepheus.     Olid.  Mel.  5,  v.  75. 

One  of  Penelope's  suitors  killed  by  Tele- 

machus.     Homer.  Od.  22,  v.  283. 

Amphinome,  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  Thetis.     Homer.  II.  18,  v.  44. 

Amphinojius,  one  of  Penelope's  suitors, 
killed  by  Telemachus.    Homer.  Od.  16  and  22. 

Amphinomus  and  A^japius,  two  brothers, 
who,  when  Catana  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
were  in  llaraes,  by  an  eruption  from  mount 
iEtna,  saved  their  parents  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared  them  while  it 
consumed  others  by  their  side  ;  and  Pluto,  to 
reward  their  uncommon  piety,  placed  them 
after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  and  they 
received  divine  honours  in  Sicily.  Val.  Max. 
5,  c.  4. — Strab.  Q. — Hal.  14,  v.' 197. — Seneca. 
de  Benef. 

Amphion,  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  had  married  Lycus, 
and  had  been  repudiated  by  him  when  he 
married  Dirte.  Amphion  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Citheron, 
where  Antiope  had  tied  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  Dirce  ;  and  the  two  children  were 
exposed  in  the  woods,  but  preserved  byo  sliep- 
kerd.  [Hd.  Antiope.']  When  Amphion  ^rew 
up,  he  cultivated  poetry,  and  made  such  an 
uncommon  progress  in  music,  that  lie  is  said 
to  have  been  the  iuveiitor  of  it,  and  to  have 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his 
lyre.  Mercury  taught  him  niusic,  and  gave 
him  the  Ivi'c.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  an 
altar  to  this  god.  Zethus  and  Amphion  united 
to  avenge  the  wron?:';  which  their  mother  had 
suftVred  from  the  cruelties  of  Dirce.  They 
besieged  and  took  Thebes,  put  Lycuf  to  death, 
and  tied  his  wife  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who 
dragged  her  lliroug'ii  jjrecipices  till  she  expired. 
The  lubie  of  Ampiiion's  moving  stones  and 
raising  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his 
'yre.  has  been  exj'lained  by  ^uppojing  t.h;'t  he  ' 
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persuaded,  by  his  eloquence,  a  wild  and  unci- 
vilized people  to  unite  together  and  build  a 
town  to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  Homer.  Od.  11. — dpollod. 
3,  c.5and  10.— P«»s.  6,  c.6,  I.  6,  c.  20,  1.  9, 
c.  Sand  17. — Propert.  3,  el.  1-5. — Ovid,  de  Art. 
Am.  3,  \'.323.—Horat.S,  od.  11.    Art.  Poet. 

V.  394.— Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  10. A  son  of  Ja- 

sus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  clril- 
dren,  among  whom  ^vas  Chloris  the  wife  of 
Ncleus.  He  has  been  confounded  by  mytho- 
log'ists  with  the  son  of  Antippe,  thougii  Homer 
in  his  Odyssey  speaks  of  them  both,  and  distin- 
guishes them  beyond  contradiction.  The  num- 
ber of  Amjiliion's  children,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, was  12,  six  of  each  sex ;  according  to 
JElian,  20;  and  according  to  Ovid,  14,  seven 
males  and  seven  females.  Uhen  iNiolie  boast- 
ed herself  greater,  and  more  deserving  of  im- 
mortality than  Latona,  all  her  children,  ex- 
cept Chloris.  were  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  and  Diana ;  ^viobe  herself  was  changed 
into  a  stone,  and  Amphion  killed  himself  in  a 
fit  of  despair.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  261  and  282. 
—JFJian.  V.  H.   12,  v.  36.— Orir/.  Met.  6,  fab. 

5. One  of  the  Argonauts.    Hy^in.  fab.  14. 

A  famous  painter  and  statuary,  son  of 

Acestor  of  Gnossus.    Plin.  36,  c.  10. One 

of  the  Greek  generals  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  II.  13,  v.  892. 

Amphipoles,  magistrates  appointed  at  Sy- 
racuse, by  Timoleon,  after  tiie  expulsion  of 
Dionysins  the  younger.  The  office  existed  for 
above  300  years.     fJiod.  16. 

Amphipulis,  a  town  on  the  Strj'^mon,  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian 
colony  under  Agnon,  son  of  iVicias,  drove  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  called  Edonians,  from  the 
country,  and  built  a  city,  which  the}^  called 
Amphipolis,  i.e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
because  the  Strymon  flowed  all  around  it.  It 
has  been  also  called  Acra,  Strymon,  Myrica, 
Eion',  and  the  town  of  Mars.  It  was  the  cause 
of  many  wars  between  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans.  Tfiucyd.  4,  c.  102,  kc. — Herodot. 
5,  c.  12(5,  1.  7,  c.  114.— Died.  11,  12,  he— 
C.  JVep.  in  Cim. 

Ampuipvkos,  a  surname  of  Diana,  be- 
cause she  carries  a  torch  in  both  her  hands. 
Sophocles,  ill  Track. 

Ampiuketus,  a  man  of  Acanthus,  who 
artlidly  escaped  from  pirates  who  had  made 
him  prisoner.    Polyccn.  6. 

Ampiiiroe,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Ilesiod. 
Theog.  V.  361. 

Ampiiis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Alhens, 
son  of  Ampliicrates,  contemporary  with  Plato. 
Besides  hii  comedies,  he  wrote  other  pieces, 
which  are  now  lost.     Suidas. — Diog. 

Av.pni<iijrs\,  a  two-headed  serpent  in 
the  dcscTisof  Libya,  who.sebite  wa^  venomous 
and  deadly.    Lucan.  9,  v.  719. 

Amphissa,  or  Issa,  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
can:«;.i,  beloved,  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her 
name  to  a  city  of  Loc  ris  near  Phocis,  ia  which 
was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  Lie.  37,  c.  3. — 
Orid.  Met.  15,  v.  103.— Lucan.  3,  v.  172. 
A  town  of  the  Brutii  on  the  east  coast. 

Ampiiiss£ne,  a  country  of  Arnjcuia. 

Ampuissus,  a  son  of  Dryope.  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  fab.  10. 

A.-j?niSTni;>'E?:;    a    Lacc^cemonion,-     wli© 
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fell  deliiious  in  sacrificing  to  Diana.    Pans.  3, 
c.  16. 

Amphistides,  a  man  so  naturally  destitute 
of  intellects,  tliat  he  seldom  remembered  that 
he  ever  had  a  father.  He  wished  to  learn 
arithmetic,  but  never  could  comprehend  be- 
yond the  figure  4.    Aristot.  probl.  4. 

Amphistratus  and  Rhec.vs,  two  men  of 
Laconia,  charioteers  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Slrab.  U.—Juslin.  42,  c.  3. 

Amphitea,  the  mother  of  jEgialeus,  by 
Cyanippus,  and  of  three  daughters,  Ai-gia, 
Deipyle,  and  ^gialca,  by  Adrastus  king  of 
Argos.     She  was  daughter  to  Prouax.    /Ipol- 

lod.  1. The  wife  of  Autolycus,  by  whom 

she  had  Anticlea,  the  wife  of  Laertes.     Ho- 
mer. Oil.  19,  V.  416. 

Amphitheatrum,  a  large  round  or  oval 
building  at  Rome,  where  the  people  assembled 
to  see  tiie  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  exhibitions.  The  amphitheatres  of 
Rome  were  generally  built  with  wood  ;  Stati- 
lius  Taurus  was  the  first  who  made  one  with 
stones,  under  Augustus. 

Amphithemis,  a  Theban  general,  who 
involved  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  war  with 
his  country.     Plut.  in  Lys. — Paus.  3,  c.  9. 

Amphithoe,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Amp  II  IT  KITE,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  married  P^'eptune,  though  she  had 
made  a  vow  of  pei-petual  celibacy.  She  had 
by  him  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She 
had  a  siatue  at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune. She  is  sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is 
often  taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Varro.  de  L.  L 
4. — Hesiod.  Theog.  930. — ApoUod.  3. — Clau- 
diun  de  Rrrpt.  Pros.  1,  v.  \OA.—Ovld.  Mtl.  1, 
V.  14. — One  of  the  Nereides. 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of 
AlcKus  and  Hippononie.  Kls  sister  Anaso 
had  married  Electryon  king  of  Mycenae,  whose 
sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Teleboans. 
Electryon  promised  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Alcmena,  to  him  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans  ;  and  Amphi- 
tryon ottered  himself,  and  was  received,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  approach  Alcmena 
before  he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Jupiter, 
who  was  captivated  witii  the  charms  of  x\lc- 
mena,  borrowed  tiie  features  of  Amphitryon, 
when  he  was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced 
himself  to  Electrjon's  daughter,  as  her  hus- 
band returned  victorious.  Alcmena  became 
f regnant  of  Hercules,  by  Jupiter,  and  of 
phiclus  by  Amphitryon  after  his  return. 
[Vid.  Jilcmtna.1  When  Amphitryon  returned 
from  the  war,  he  brought  back  to  Electryon, 
the  herds  wliich  the  Teleboans  had  taken  from 
him.  One  of  the  cows  having  strayed  from 
the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to  bring  them  together, 
threw  a  stick,  vviiich  struck  the  horns  of  the 
cow,  and  rebounded  with  such  violence  upon 
Kleclr3'on,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  After 
<his  accidental  murder,Sthenelus,  Electiyon's 
brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  and 
obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis,  ai;d  re- 
tire to  Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon,  king 
of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder.  Apol- 
lod.2,c.4.—  rirg.  JEn.  8,  v.  213.— Pro/;tW. 
4,  cl.  10,  v.  1. — Hesiod  in  Sout.  llercul. — ify- 
gin.  fal>.  29.— Pa(w.  8,  c.  14. 

AmphituyCviades,  a  surname  of  Hercules, 
as  the  sujtposed  son  of  Amphitr^  ou.  I'ir^. 
.En.  S.  V.  103-. 
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Amphitbs,  a  priest  of  Ceres,  at  the  court  of 
Cepheus.     Ovid.  Mel.  o,  fab.  5. 

Amphoterus,  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  by  Alexander. 
Curt.  3,  c.  1. A  son  of  Alcmieon. 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near 
which  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven, 
fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus.  From  this 
circumstance  the  god  has  been  called  Am- 
phryssius,  and  his  priestess  Amphryssia.  Ovid. 
Mel  1,  V.  580. — Lucan.  6,  v.  361.—  Virg.  G.  3, 

V.  2.    JEn.  6,  V.  398. A  river  of  Phrygia 

whose  waters  rendered  women  liable  to  bai'- 
renness.     Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labiena  Lex  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
pins and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A.  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  Great  the 
privilege  of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and 
with  a  golden  crown  at  the  Circensian  games, 
and  with  a  pra?texta  and  golden  crown  at  the- 
atrical plays. 

Ampracia.     [ rii.  Ambracia.] 

A.iiPYsiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Mopsus,  son  of 
Ampyx.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  316. 

Ampyx,  a  son  of  Pe.lias.    Pavs.  7,  c.  18. • 

A  man  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  184. . 

Tlie  father  of  Mopsus.  Orpli.  in  Argon. — Paus. 
5,  c.  17. 

Asisactus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pinij  at  the  east  of  Capua,  whose  waters  are 
so  su]{)hureous  that  tliey  infect  and  destroy 
whatever  animals  come  near  the  place.  It 
was  through  this  place  that  Virgil  made  the 
fury  Alecto  descend  into  hell,  after  her  visit 
to  the  u})per  regions.  Virg,  JEn.  1,  v.  565.-- 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  36. 

Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Nuniitor.  The 
crown  belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth  ; 
but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  and  even 
put  to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated 
his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  service  of 
Vesta,  to  prevent  her  ever  becoming  a  mo- 
ther. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
Rhea  became  pregnant  by  the  god  Mars,  and 
brought  forth  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Anudius,  who  was  informed  of  this,  ordered 
the  mother  to  be  buried  alive  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Vesta,  which  enjoined  perpetual  chas- 
tity, and  the  two  children  to  be  thrown  into 
the  river.  They  were  providentially  saved  by 
some  shepherds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a  she- 
wolf;  and  when  they  had  attained  the  years 
of  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  usurper, 
Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  67. — Liv.  1,  c. 
3  and  4. — Plut.  in  Komul. — Flor.  1,  c.  1. — Dio- 

nys.  Hal. A  celebrated  painter.     Plin.  35, 

c.   10. 

Amyci  PoKTus,  a  place  in  Pontus,  famous 
for  the  death  of  Aniycus  king  of  the  Bebryces. 
His  tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose 
bouglis,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board 
a  ship,  caused  uncommon  dissentions  among 
the  sailors.     Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Arrian. 

Amycla,  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  wlio,  wi!h 
her  sister  Meliboea,  was  spared  by  Diana, 
when  her  mother  boasted  herself  greater  than 

Diana.     Paus.  2,  c.  22. Homer  says  tliat 

all  the  daughters  perished.  //.  24.  [Fid.  Ni- 
obe.]  The  nurse  of  Alcibiades. 

Amvcl/E,  a  town  of  Italy  betiveen  Caieta 
and  Tarricina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.    The  inhabitants  were  strict 
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ibliowers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  They  were 
killed  by  serpents,  which  they  thought  impious 
to  destroy,  though  in  their  own  defence.  Plin. 
8,  c.  29-  Once  a  report  prevailed  in  Amyclaj, 
that  the  enemies  were  coming  to  storm  it; 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  made  a  law,  that 
forbade  such  a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when 
the  enemy  really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned 
it,  or  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and 
the  town  was  easily  taken.  From  this  clrcuni- 
staace  the  epithet  of  tacitm  has  been  given  to 
Araycla3.    Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  564.-6(7.  8,  v.  529. 

A  city  of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas. 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  born  there.  The 
country  was  famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called 
Amyclaeus,  had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple 
there,  surrounded  with  delightful  groves. 
JPrt((s.  3,  c.  IQ.—Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  223.— Slrab. 
S.—  Virg.  G.  3,  V.  345.— Ovid,  de  Arl.  Am. 
2,  V.  5. 

AMYCLiEcs,  a  statuary.    Faus.  10,  c.  13. 

A  surname  of  Apollo. 

Amv'clas,  son  of  Laceda?mon  and  Sparta, 
built  the  city  of  Amycla?.  His  sister  Eury dice 
married  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  she 

had  Danae.     Pauz.  3,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  18. The 

master  of  a  ship  in  which  Caesar  embarked  in 
disguise.  When  Amyclas  wished  to  put  back 
to  avoid  a  violent  storm,  Ciesar  unveiling  iiis 
head,  discovered  himself,  and  bidding  the  pilot 
pursue  his  voyage,  exclaimed,  Ctesarem  velm, 
Ccesurhcjue  forlunam.     Lucan.  6,  v.  520. 

AmVcus,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or  Bi- 
Ihynis  according  to  others,  was  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged  all 
strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stof)ped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and  killed 
him  when  lie  attempted  to  overcome  him  by 
fraud.     ApoUon.  2.     Argon. — Theocril.  Id.  22. 

— ApoUon.  1,  c.  9. One  of  tlie  companions 

of /Eneas,  who  almost  perished  in  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.     He  was  killed  by  Turnus. 

Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  225, 1.  9,  v.  772. Another, 

likewise  killed  by  Turnus.    lb.  12,  v.  5()9. 

A  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
V.  245. 

Amydox,  a  city  of  Pa^onia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war.    Homer.  11.2. 

Amymune,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  She 
wounded  a  satyr  with  an  arrow  which  she  had 
aimed  at  a  stag.  The  satyr  pursued  her,  and 
even  otfered  her  violence,  but  Neptune  deli- 
vered her.  It  was  said,  that  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  50  sisters  who  was  not  condemned 
to  fill  a  leaky  tub  with  water  in  hell,  because 
she  had  been  continually  employed,  by  order 
of  her  father,  in  supplying  the  city  of  Argos 
with  water,  in  a  great  drought.  Neptune  saw 
her  in  this  employment,  and  was  enamoured 
of  her.  He  carried  her  away,  and  in  tlie  place 
where  she  .stood,  he  raised  a  fountain,  by  stri- 
king a  rock.  The  fountain  has  lieen  called 
Amymone.  She  had  Nauplins  by  Nt:j)(une. 
Properl.  2,  el.  26,  v.  AG.—ApoLlod.  2.—Sirab. 
8.— Paw.  2;  c.  37.— Ovid.  Amur.  1,  v.  515.— 

.Hi^gin.  fab.  l&J. A  fountain  and  vivuk-t  of 
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Peloponnesus,  flowing  through  Argolis  into 
the  lake  of  Lerna.     Orid.  Met.  2,  v.  240. 

Amvntas,  1st,  was  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  father's  ceurt.  Bubares,  a  Persian  genera!, 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  ambassadors ;  but  instead  of  making  war, 
he  married  ihe  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  possessions.     Justin.  7,  c.  3. — Ilerodot.  5, 

7  and  S. The  second  of  that  name  was  son 

of  Menelaus;  and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  his 
murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
Illyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans.  He  made  war  against  the  lUp-iaub' 
and  Olyntliians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
wife  Eurydicc  conspired  against  his  life  ;  but 
her  snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one 
of  his  daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexander 
the  Great's  father,  by  his  first  wife  ;  and  by 
the  other  he  had  Arohelaus,  Aridauis,  and  Me- 
iielaus.  He  reigned  24  years  ;  and  soon  after 
liis  death,  his  son  Philip  murdered  all  his  bro- 
thers, and  ascended  the  throne.  Justin.  7,  c. 
4  and  9.—Diod.  14,  &:c.— C.  Mp.  ^-  Phil.  inPe- 

lopid. There  is  another  king  of  Macedonia 

of  the  same  name,  but  of  his  life  few  particu- 
lars are  recorded  in  history. A  man  who 

succeeded  Dejotarus  in  the  kingdom  of  Gal- 
logra3cia.     After  his  death  it  became  a  Romaa 

province  under  Augustus.     Strab.  12. One 

of    Alexander's    officers. Another   officer 

who  deserted  to  Darius,  and  was  killed  as  he 

attempted  to  seize  Egj^it.     Curt.  3,  c.  9. ■ 

A  son  of  Autiochus,  who  withdrew  himself 
from  Macedonia,  because  he  hated  Alexander. 

An  officer  in  Alexander's  cavaliy.     He 

had  two  brothers,  called  Simias  and  Polemon^ 
He  was  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
on  account  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas, 
and  acquitted.     Curt.  4,  c.  15, 1.  6,  c.  9, 1.  8,  c. 

12. A  shepherd's  name  in  Vu'gil's  Eclog. 

A  Gi-eek  writer  who  composed  several 

works  quoted  by  Athenasus  10  and  12. 

Amvntianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commenda- 
tion of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amyntor,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
tor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  oflered 
to  CI)  tia,  his  concubine.  Hygin.  fab.  173. — 
Ovid.  Met.  8,  V.  307 .—Apollod.  3.— Homer.  II. 

9. A  general  of  the  Dolopes.     Ovid.  Met. 

12,   y.  364. A  son  of  /Eg>-ptu.s,  killed  by 

Damone  the  first  night  of  his  marriage.  Hy- 
gin. fab.  170. 

Amyris,  a  man  of  Sybaris,  who  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  the  probable 
duration  of  his  country's  prosperity,  toe. 

Amyhicus  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessalv. 
Poiyb.  3. 

A.MYKius,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  battle.     Clesias. 

Amvrus,  a  town   of  Thessaly. A  river 

mentioned  by  Val.  Flacc.  2,  v.  11. 

Amystis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges.     Arrian  in  Indie. 

Amythaon,  a  son  of  CretJieus,  king  of  lo!- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  mairied  Idomene,  by 
whom  he  had  Bias  and  lAlelampus.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  established  him.self  ia  i^Ies* 
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=>Tiia.  with  his  brotber  Xelens,  and  re-esta- 

-  reeuiated  the  Ohinpic   games. — 

-  i?  called  .imythaoiiits.  iVoin  his  fa- 
I     -  A  ;/i-haoa.     Tlrs-  G.  3-  v.  5-5«». — Diod.  4. 

.if   '::''.'l.— Homer.  Od.  11. AsonofHip- 

f  iiui.  -.vho  a;5i5ted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war. 
and  was  killed  fav  Lycomedes.    Hotner.  II.  17. 

Atittis  a  daughter  of  Astyases,  whom  Cj- 

re<  married.  ClfJi-u. A  daughter  of  Xerse*. 

ktjo  married  Megabvzus-  and  disgraced  her- 
self by  her  debaucheries. 

Avicrs  or  AsAcrr?.  a  name  given  to  Ca.s- 
tor  and  Pollus  amonj  the  Athenians.  Their 
festivals  were  railed  Anaceia.  Plut.  in  Thes. 
CU.  .V.  D.  3.  c  21. 

AXACHAKSI5,  a  Srytbian  philosopher,  59-2 
B.  C.  who.  on  account  of  his  wisdom-  temper- 
ance, and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called 
one  of  the  seven  wi^e  men.  Like  his  country- 
men, he  made  ase  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house. 
He  was  wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs, 
which  can  stOD  onJvsniaU  flies,  and  are  unable 
to  resist  *'  -  force  of  '  -. 

When  he  Scythia,  :" 

\vherehe„_-  .     :ae  time  in  i :  ^       ^ 

the  friendship  of  Solon,  he  attempted  lo  intro- 
duce there  the  laws  of  the  AtJienians.  which  so 
L-ritated  his  brother,   who  was  then  on  the 
throne,  that  he  killed  him  with  an  arrow.  An- 
■  -  -  ----J    — -rlf  famous  among 

-  and  his  poems  oa 
^:.  Two  of  his  let- 
ters to  Crtpsns  and  Haaoo  are  still  estaut. 
Later  authors  have  attributed  to  him  the  in- 
♦■entioa  of  tinder,  of  anchor,  and  of  the  pot- 
ter's wheel.  The  name  of  Anacharsis  is  be- 
come very  familiar  to  modem  ears,  by  that 
elegaat,  valiable.  acd  trihr  clas-ical  work  of 
Bartlielemi,.  called  the  travels  of  Anachapsis. 
Herodoi.A,  c.  46,  47  and  ^.—PM.  m  Contir. 
—Cir.  Tiuc  5..  c.  32.—Sl.-ab.  7. 

AyAcnra,  a  mountain  ^vith  a  temple,  sa- 
cred to  the  Anaces  in  Pelopoanesus.  Poii/an. 
Lc.21. 

AifACREOs,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos- 
ir  IrT":"-.  hiffhly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and 
'  ;■  son  of  Pisistratas.     He  was  of  a 

-3d  imemr>erate  disposition,  much 
'  '  1  deeply  enamoored  of  a 

His  odes  are  stiFi  es- 
^-Tion  sweetness  and  ele- 
gance oi  his  poem.-  have  been  the  admiration 
cf  every  aje  and  country.  He  lived  to  his 
S5th  year;  and  after  everj"  excess  of  pleasure 
and  debaiichery.  choked  himself  with  a  grape 
stone,  and  expired.  Plato  savs.  that  be  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  lamily:  and  tliJrt 
C/xiras.  the  last  kine  of  Athens,  was  one  of  his 
progenitors.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the  ci- 
tadel of  A»b<?n<:-  r^^>re?entLng  him  as  an  old 
^  '     '       -rith  every  mark  of  dis- 

mce.     AnacreoH  flou- 
r i_„  ^.  :udt  he  wrote  is  not  ex- 

tant ;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H.  Ste- 
phens- with  an  elezant  translation.  The  best 
editi.jiis  of  Anat-reon  are-  that  of  Maittalre- 
4*o.  Loiidon,  172-5-  of  wliich  onlv  one  hucirt-o 
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A.'JACTORiA  and  AyACToiircM,  atown of  Epi- 
ras,  in  a  peninsula  towards  the  gulf  of  Ambra- 
cia.  It  was  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony, 
and  was  the  cause  of  many  quarrels  betv.eeu 
the  Coreyreaus  and  Coj  iutiiians. — Augii^ius 
carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  city  of  Z^icopoLis, 
afterthe  battle  of  Actium-  Strab.  10. —  ThiUi/d 
I.e.  55. — Pi  in.  4.  c.  1.  1.  5,  c.  29. ^An  an- 
cient name  of  Miletus. 

AsACToRir,  a  woman  of  Lesbos,  wantonly 
loved  by  Sappho.     Orid.  Ufr.  15,  v.  17. 

AsADTOMESE,  a  valuable  paiating  of  Ve- 
nus, represented  as  rising  from  the  sea.  by 
.\pelles.  Augustus  bought  ii,  and  placed  it  in 
the  temple  of  J.  Ca;sar.  The  lower  part  of  it 
was  a  little  defaced,  and  there  were  found  no 
painters  in  Rome  able  to  repair  it.  Plin.  35, 
c.  10. 

A^AGMA.  now  .iiiagni,  a  city  of  the  Her- 
nici  in  Latium-  where  Antony  struck  a  medal 
when  he  divorced  Octa^ia  and  married  Cleo- 
patra, firs.  .En.  7,  v.  664. — Strab.  5. — Jtat. 
S.  V.  392. 

.\5AG0GiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ervx  in  Siciiv,  in  honour  of  Venus. 
,Swn.  V.'H.  1,  c.  1.5!  H.  .i.  4,  c.  2. 

A5AGYK0FTCS,  a  small  village  of  Attica. 
Herodot. 

AsAJTis.  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  vir- 
gins who  were  consecrated  to  her  service, 
esteemed  themselves  more  dignified  by  public 
prostitution.  The  festivals  of  the  deity  were 
called  Sacanim  Festa ;  and  when  they  were 
celebrated,  both  sexes  assisted  at  the  ceremo- 
ny, and  inebriated  themselves  to  such  a  de^e 
that  the  whole  was  concluded  by  a  scene  ol  the 
rreatestlasciviousnessand  intemperance.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Cyrus,  when  he  march- 
ed against  the  Saca?.  and  covered  tables,  with 
the  most  exquisite  dainties-  that  he  might  de- 
tain the  enemy  by  the  novelty  and  sweetness 
of  food  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and 
thus  easily  destroy  ihem.  Sirab.  11. Dia- 
na is  also  worshipped  under  this  name  by  the 
LyJians.  Plin.  33,  c.  4. 
A5A5IAS,  an  Iambic  post,  .liken. 
AyiPHE.  an  i^^Iand  that  rose  out  of  the 
Cretan  sea,  and  received  this  name  from  the 
.Argonauts,  who.  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  sud- 
denlv  saw  the  new  moon.  Apollo  was  wor- 
shipped there,,  and  called  Anaphajus.  .ipol- 
lonius. 

AsAPHLTSTTS.  a  smaH  %-ilIage  of  Attica,  near 
the  sea.  called  after  an  ancient  hero  of  the 

same  name,  who  was  son  of  Trcezen. A 

small  village  near  Athens. 

AsAPrs-  a  river  of  Epims.       Thueyd.  £ 

c.  82. Of  SicilV;  near  Syracuse.      Id.  d- 

c.  96. 

Ay  AKTEs,  a  people  of  lower  Pannonia.  Cas. 
D,  btll.  G.  c.  25. 

AsAS;  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Gaadi- 
aua.    Strab.  3. 
AxAToLE,  one   of  the  Horae.    Hygin.  fab. 

133. A  mouniaui  near  the  Ganges,  where 

Apollo  ravished  a  nymph  called  Anaxibia. 
AsAircHiuAs,  a  Samian  wresder.    Paus.  5, 


j     A-fAURCs.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot 
-'  01  mount  Pelion,  where  JasoH  lost  one  of  his 

17  7S.    Fa^.  1;  c.  -2.  -2,0. — 6:rui/.  ri. — ^.iVwR.  i  jandals.     CaUhiuinDian. AriverofTroas 

i'.  H.  9.  c.  4.— Cir.  In  Tiur.  4,  c.  33.—Horat.  j  near  Ida.     Cobdh. 

rood.  14.  V.  2t». — Plin.  7-  c   7.~Hcrodo!.  3.  c.       AsicsiS;  one  of  iledea'.s  suitors,  killed  l^ 

Ul.      '  Sf.vni-s     Vol.  nacc.  6,  r.-i3. 
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An'ax,  asonofCoeliis  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asterius-  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactoria.     Pavs.  L  c.  86.1.  7,  c.  2. 

A>'AXAGoRAS  succeeded  hi?  father  Mega- 
penthes  en  the  throne  of  Ar^os.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melam- 
pu5,  who  had  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of 

madness.     Paiu.  2,  c.  IS. A  Clazomenian 

philosopher,  son  of  He^esibulus,  disciple  to 
Anaxinienes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates,  and 
Euripides.  He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours- 
to  indulge  his  fondness  for  meditation  and  phi- 
losophy. Ke  applied  himself  to  astronomy,  wa* 
acquainted  with  eclipses,  and  predicted  that 
one  day  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun.  which 
it  is  said  really  fell  into  the  liver  iE^os.  Anas- 
agoras  travelled  into  E?}-pt  for  improvement- 
and  used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of 
wisdom  to  heaps  of  ?old  Pericles  was  in  the 
number  of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him 
in  matters  of  state  :  ancf  once  dissuaded  him 
from  starring  him^lf  to  death.  The  ideas  of 
Anaxasoras:  concerning  the  heavens,  were 
wild  and  extravagant.  He  supposed  that  the 
sun  was  inflammable  matter,  about  the  bigness 
of  Peloponnesus  ;  and  that  the  moon  was  in- 
habited. The  heavens  he  believed  to  be  of 
stone,  and  the  earth  of  similar  matericds.  He 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to 
die ;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sentence,  and  said  it 
had  long  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  nature. 
Being  asked  whether  his  body  should  be  car- 
ried into  his  own  country,  iie  answered,  no. 
as  the  road  tliat  led  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as  the 
other.  Hb  scholar  Pericles  pleaded  eloquent- 
ly and  successfully  for  him.  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banish- 
ment. In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  s«^uare  the  circle,  or  deter- 
mine exactly  the  proportion  of  its  diameter 
to  the  circumference-  When  the  people  of 
Lampsacus  a~ked  him  before  hk  death,  whe- 
ther he  wished  any  thins  to  be  done  in  com- 
memoration of  him.  Yes.  says  be,  let  the 
boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  anniversary  of 
my  death.  This  was  carefully  observed,  and 
that  time  dedicated  to  relaxation,  was  called 
.iiuLTagania.  He  died  at  Lampsacus  in  his 
seventy -second  year.  'iiS  B  C.  His  writings 
were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil  Soc- 
rates.    Dios.  jyj  { ita. — Pint,  in  A'icia  4-  Perid. 

—Cie.  .'lead.  q.  4.  c.  23  —Tiisf.  1,  c.  4;3. 

A  statuary  of  .Egina.     Pauf.  3.  c.  23. A 

grammarian,  disciple   to   Zenodotus.     Diog. 

An  orator,  disciple  to  Socrates.     Diog. 

A  son  of  Eclieanax.  who,  with  his  brothers 

Codnis  and  Diodorus.  destroyed  Hegesias,  ty- 
rant of  Ephesus. 

As-iXA-VDZK.  of  the  family  of  the  Hera- 
clida?,  was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of 
Sparta.  The  second  Meiseniau  war  oegan  in 
his  reign,  in  which  Aristomanes  so  esregi- 
ously  signalized  himself.  His  son  was  called 
Eurycrates.      Htrodot.    7,    c.  £04. — P'ut.  in 

Apoph. — Paiis.  3.  c.  3. 1.  4,  c.  15  and  16. 

A  general  of  Megalopolis,  taken  by  the  The- 
bans. 

AsAX-iTTDRiDE?.  SOU  of   LeOD,  and  father 
to  Cleomenes  1st.  and  Leonidas.  v.as  kmg  of 
Sparta.    By  the  order  of  the  Ephori  be  di- 
vorced his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  j 
fond,  on  account  of  her  barrenness :  and  he ! 
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was  the  first  Lacedaemonian  who  had  two 
wives.    Htrodot.  1,  5  and  7. — P'-ii.  i,:  Jpopb. 

1. — Pau-f.  3,  c.  3.  ujc. A  son  of  Tnf  opom- 

pus.     Htrodot.  S,  c.  131 A  comic  fH..et  of 

Rhodes  in  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander- 
He  was  the  first  jKjet  who  introduced  intrigues 
and  rapes  upon  the  stage.  He  was  of  such  a 
passionate  disposition  that  he  tore  to  pieces  all 
liLs  compositions  which  met  with  no  success. 
He  composed  about  a  hundred  plays,  of  which 
ten  obtained  the  prize.  Some  fragmenis  of 
his  poetry  remain  ia  Athenceus.  He  was 
starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  Athenians, 
for  satirizing  their  govemmenL  .iri^ot.  3, 
PJiet. 

AsAXAF.cHrs;  a  philosopher  cf  Abdera, 
one  of  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  the 
friend  ot  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had 
been  wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher 
pointed  to  the  place,  adding,  that  is  human 
blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  a  god.  The  free- 
dom of  Anaxarchus  offended  Nicocreon  at 
.\lexanders  table,  and  the  tyrant,  in  revenge, 
seized  the  phiiosopher,  and  pounded  him  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  iron  hammers.  He  bor;^ 
this  with  much  resignation-  and  exclaimed, 
••  Pound  the  body  of  Anaxarchus.  for  thoa 
dost  not  pound  his  soul."  Upon  this,  >lco- 
creon  tlireatened  to  cut  his  tongue,  and  Anax- 
archus bit  it  off  with  his  teeth,  and  spit  it  out 
into  the  tyrant's  face.  Ocid..in  lb.  v.  •57L — 
Plut.  in  Svmp.  7. — Diog.  in  f'lia. — Cif.  in 
Titsc.  2,  c.  22.  A  Theban  generaL  Thueyd. 
8,  c.  100. 

AxAXARErr.  a  girl  of  Salamis..  who  so  ar- 
rogantly desjiised  the  addresses  of  Iphis,  a 
youth  of  ignoble  birth,  that  the  lover  hung 
liimself  at  her  door.  She  saw  this  sad  spec- 
tacle without  emotion  or  pitx".  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  stone.     Ocid.  Me!.  14,  v.'74S. 

As.iXESOR,  a  musician,  whom  M.  Anto- 
ny greatly  honoured,  and  presented  with  the 
tribute  of  four  cities.     Slrcb.   W. 

ATAXIAS,  a  Theban  general.  Pmn.  2, 
c  22 

AvAXiBiA,  a  sister  of  .\gainemnon,  mo- 
ther of  seven  sons  and  two  daugiiters  by  Nes- 
tor.    Pans.  2,  c-  29. A  daughter  oi  Bias, 

brother  to  the  physician  Melampus.  She  mar- 
ried Pelias,  kijig  of  lolchos.  by  whom  she  had 
Acastus.  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice.  Pelopea, 

Hippothoe.  and  Alceste.    .ipoUod.  1.  c.9. 

She  b  called  daughter  of  Dymas,  by  Hi/gin. 
fab.  14. 

-VxAXicRATES;  an  Athenian  archon.  Paus. 
lO.c.23- 

-AhAXiDA^rs,  succeeded  his  father  Zeusi- 
damns  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  Paiu.  3,  c. 
7, 1.  4,  c- 1.5. 

-AsAXiLAS  and  AsAXiLirs.  a  Messenian. 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zaucle,  and 
was  so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign, 
that  when  he  died,  4T6  B.  C.  he  left  his  in- 
fant sons  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  s€n"ants, 
and  tbe  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave 
than  revolt  from  their  berievolent  sovereign's 
childi-eu.    Jiuiin.  3,  c.  2. — Paxis.  4,  c.  £^.1. 

0,  c.  26. —  Thiici^.  6,  c.  5- — Htrodot.  6.  c.  23, 

1.  7,  c.  167. A  magician  of  Larissa,  banish- 
ed from  Italy  by  Augustus. A  Pythagorean 

f>hilosopher. A  physician.    Plin.  19.  c.  1. 

An  historian,  who  began  his  history  with 

bitter  invectiresagaiastfonner  writers.  DicnjfT. 
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Hal.       'A  Lacedeemonian.     Plut.  Mcib. • 

A  comic  writer,  about  tiie  100  olympiad. 

Anaxilides,  wrote  some  treatises  concern- 
ing pliilosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Pla- 
to's mother  became  jn-cgnaiit  by  a  phantom  of 
the  god  Apollo,  from  which  circumstance  her 
son  was  called  the  prince  of  wisdom.  Diog. 
in  Pint. 

Anaximakder,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  ofThales.  He  was  the 
first  who  consti'ticted  spiieres,  asserted  that  the 
earth  was  ofa  cylindrical  form,  and  thought  that 
men  were  born  of  earth  and  water  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  that 
the  eart}\  moved,  and  that  the  niQCn  received 
light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a  cir- 
cle of  fire  like  a  wheel  about  28  times  bigger  than 
the  earth,  lie  made  the  first  geographical  maps 
and  sun  dials.  He  died  iii  the  (>lth  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  547.  Cic.  Acad,  quasi.  4,  c.  37.— 
J>iog.inVil.—Plm.2,c.'7i).  Pint.  Ph.  He 
had  a  son  who  bore  his  name.     Strab.  1. 

AjfAXiMENEs,  a  jihilosopher,  son  of  Era- 
fistratus,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the 
air  was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and 
a  self-existent  divinity,  and  that  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  had  been  made  from  the 
earth.  He  considered  the  earth  as  aplain,  and 
the  heavens  as  a  solid  concave  sphere,  on  which 
the  stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  pre- 
valent at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated 
the  proverb,  t.  ei  oupxv@,  i,u-i<roi,  if  the  he(tve7is 
should  fall  ?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3 
Od.  3,  V.  7.  He  died  504  years  B.  C.  Cic.  Jlcnd. 
qmrst.  4,  c.  37,  de  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  IQ.     Plut.  Ph. 

-^Piin.  2,  c.  76. A  native  of  Lampsacus, 

son  of  Aristocles.  He  was  jiupil  to  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he 
wrote  the  history.  When  Alexander,  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the  in- 
liabitaiits  of  Lampsacus,  because  they  had 
maintained  a  long  siege  against  him,  Anaxime- 
ises  was  sent  by  his  countiymen  to  appease  the 
liing,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  swore  he 
would  not  grajtt  the  favour  he  was  going  to  ask. 
Upon  this,  Anaximenes  begged  the  king  to  de- 
stroy the  city  and  enslave  the  inhabitants,  and 
by  this  artfid  request  the  city  of  Lampsacus 
was  saved  from  destruction.  Besides  the  life 
C)f  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote  an  history  of 
Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  lost.  His  nephew 
liore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
ancient  paintings.  Paus.  6,  c.  18. —  Val.Max. 
•7,  c.  3.     Diog.  'ill  J  it. 

Anaxipolis,  a  comic  poet  of  Thasos.  Plin. 

14,  c   14. ^^-A  write^- ou  agriculture,  likewise 

of  Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of 
DeniKtrius.  He  iisc'd  to  say  that  philosophers 
wore  wise  oidy  in  tht-ir  sjieeches,  but  fools  in 
their  actions.     JlUien. 

Anaxirkhoe,  a  (iangiilcr  of  Coronus,  who 
married  Epeus.     Pain.  5,  c.  1. 

Anaxis,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote 
an  history  down  (o  the  age  of  Philip  son  of 
Amyulas.  Diod.  ilo.——A  son  of  Castor  and 
Hiiaira. 

Akaxo,  a  virgin  of  Trcezene  carried  away 
\)j  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thcs, — '■ — A  daughter  of 
Alceus,  mother  of  Alcnicne  by  Electryon. 

A.N'c^us,  the  son  of  Lycmgus  aud  AuSiioe; 
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vras  in  the  expiedition  of  the  Argonauts-  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  tlie  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.    Hygin.  fab.  173  and  248.—^ 

Ovid.  Met.  8. The  "son  of  Neptune   and 

Astypalffia.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts, 
and  succeeded  Tipliisas  pilot  of  theship  Argo. 
He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Samia, 
daughter  of  the  Maiander,  bj^  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudas,  Sanius,  Alithersus, 
and  one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orphe- 
us Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  j)ressed  with  hard  labour  in  hi^ 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the 
produce  of  his  vines.  He  liad  already  the  cup 
in  his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  con\ince 
him  of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet 
firm  in  his  prediction,  uttered  this  well  knowrt 
proverb, 

Mulla  cadunt  inter  calicem  suprcmaque  labra. 
And  that  very  moment  Anceus  wfts  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon 
which  he  tln'ew  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to 
drive  away  the  wild  beast.  He  was  killed  in 
the  attempt, 

Ancalites,  a  people  of  Britain  near  the 
Trinobantes.     Cws.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Ancarius,  a  god  of  the  Jews.  Vid.  Aa- 
chialtis. 

Ancharia,  afamily  of  Rome. The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.     Piut.  in  Anton. 

Ancharius,  a  noble  Roman  killed  by  the 
partizans  of  Marius  during  the  civil  wars  with 
Sylla.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

Anchemoi.us,  son  of  Rhcetus,  king  of  the 
Marrubii  in  Italy,  ravished  his  mother-in-law, 
Ca.^peria,  for  which  he  was  expelled  by  his  fa- 
ther. He  fied  to  Turnus,  and  was  killed  by 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  of --Eneas 
against  the  Latins.     Virg.Jt'.n.  10,  v.  389. 

Anchesites,  a  wind  which  blows  from 
Anchisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Vic.  ad  Attic. 
7,  ep.  1.  Dionys.  Hal, 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Anchtsmius  has  a  statue. 

Anchiale  and  Anchiala,  a  city  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapahis,  the  last  king 
of  Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  one  day.  Strab.  14. — Plin.  5,  c. 
27.  The  founder  was  buried  there,  and  had  a 
statue,  under  which  was  a  famous  inscription 
in  the  Syrian  language,  denoting  the  great  in- 
temperance and  dissipation  which  distinguish" 
ed  all  his  life.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Thrace,  called  by  Ovid  the  city  of 
Apollo.  There  was  another  in  Epirus.  Ovid: 
Prist.  1,  el  I0,\.a6.—Plin.  4,c.  11.— Mela, 
2,  c.  2. 

ANCHLiLus,    a   famous    astrologer. A 

great  warrior,  father  of  Mentes, One  of  the 

Phajacians    Homtr.  Od. A  god  of  the  Jews, 

as  some  suppose,  in  MarliaVs  epigrams,  1 1  ep. 
93. 

Anchimot.ius,  a  Spartan  general  sent  a- 
gainst  the  Pisistratida?,  and  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition. Herodot.  5,  c.  63.— — A  sou  of  RJice- 
tus.     Vid.  Anchemolus. 

Anchinoe,  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and  wife 
ofBelus.    Apollod.2,  c.  1. 

Anchion.     Vid.  Chion. 

Anchise,  a  city  of  Italy.    Dionys.  Hal. 

Anchises,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis, 
daughter  of  Has.    He  W!\s  oi  such  a  beautii'ui 
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complexion,  tliat  Venus  earae  down  from  liea- i  preservalion  of  this  shield  depended  llie  fatie 
vej)  oil  mount  Ida,  in  Uie  forinof  a  nvmnh,  to   of  tl.e  Roman    empire,  and  therefore  Numa 


enjoy  his  company.  The  goddess  became 
pr'es^nant.  and  forbade  Anchises  ever  to  men- 
tion the  favours  he  iiad  received,  on  pain  of 
being  struck  witli  thunder.  The  child  which 
Venus  brought  forth,  was  called  iCiieas  ;  he 
was  educated  as  goon  as  born  by  the  nymphs  of 
Ida,  and,  when  of  a  proper  age,  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Chiroii  the  Centaur.  When  Troy 
was  taken,  Ancliises  was  become  so  infirmthat 
iEneas,  to  whom  the  Greeks  permitted  to  take 
away  whatever  he  esteemed  most,  carried  him 
through  the  flames  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
thus  saved  his  life.  He  accompanied  his  son  in 
his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and  died  in  Sicily  in 
the  80lh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  on 
mount  Eiyx,  by  .'Eneas  and  Acestes,  king  of 
the  country,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  son  and  the 
Trojans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors  have 
maintained  that  Anchises  had  forgot  the  in- 
junctions of  Venus,  and  boasted  at  a  feast,  that 
he  enjoyed  her  favours  on  mount  Ida,  upon 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Others  say, 
that  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  in  the  6th 
book  of  the  ^T^neid,  introduces  him  in  the  Ely- 
fian  fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  fates  that 
were  to  attend  him,  and  tlie  fortune  of  his  des- 
cendants, the  Romans.  [Fj(/.  iEneas.]  Virg. 
JEn.  1, 2,  ^c.—Hygin.  fab.  94, 254,  260,  270.— 
Ilesiod.  T/ieog.  v.'  1010.— ,^pollod.  3.— Ovid. 
Fast.  4.  V.  34.. — Homtr.  II.  20.  <^  Hymn,  in  Ve- 
rier.— Xetwph.  Cyaeg.  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  1,  rfe 
Anli(j.  Rum. — Pausanias.  8-  c.  12,  says,  that 
Anchises  was  buried  on  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
which,  from  him,  has  been  called  Anchisia. 

An  Athenian  archon.     Dionys.  Hal.  8. 

Anchisia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Pau.9.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anchisiades,  a  patronymic  of  jEneas,  as 
being  son  of  Anchises.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  348, 
&c. 

Akchoe,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
phisus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
SImh. 

Anchoka,  a  fortified  place  in  Galatia. 
AnchiJrus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phry- 
gia,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  when  the  eai-th  had  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  many  buildings.  The  oracle  had 
been  consulted,  and  gave  for  answer,  that  the 
gulf  would  never  close,  if  Midas  did  not  throw 
into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Though 
the  king  had  parted  with  many  things  of  im- 
mense  value,  yet  the  gulf  continued  open,  till 
Anchurus,  thinking  himself  the  most  precious 
pf  his  father's  possessions,  took  a  tender  leave 
of  hiswife  and  family,  and  leaped  into  the  earth, 
which  closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Mi- 
das erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter, 
and  that  altar  was  tiie  first  object  which  he 
turned  into  gold,  when  he  had  received  his  fa- 
tal gift  froni  the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump 
of  gold  existed  Still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch. 
Plut.  in  Far  all. 
Ancile  and  Ancyle,  a  sacred  shield,  which 


ordered  11  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be 
made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  them  away,  the  plunderer  might  (ind  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one.  They 
were  made  with  such  exactness,  that  the  king 
promised  Veterius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  what- 
ever reward  he  desired.  [Vid.  Mamurius.] 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
an  order  of  priests  was  ciiosen  to  watch  over 
their  safety.  These  priests  were  called  Salii, 
and  were  twelve  in  number;  they  carried  eve- 
ry year,  on  the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  a 
solemn  procession  round  the  walls  of  Rome, 
dancing  and  singing  praises  to  the  god  Mar.-, 
This  sacred  festival  continued  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  every  important  business  was  stop- 
ped. It  was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married 
on  those  days,  or  to  undertake  any  expedi- 
tion, and  fa^iius  in  1  Hist,  has  attributed  the 
unsuGces.sfnl  campaign  of  the  emperor  Otho 
against  Vitellius,  to  his  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancyliorum  festum. 
These  two  verses  of  0\id  explain  the  origin  of 
the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to  these 
shields : 

Idqiie  ancyle  vocal,  quod  ab  omni  parte  red- 
sum  est, 
Qucmque  notes  oculis,  angulus  omnis  abesf. 
Fast.  3,  V.  377,  k.c. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. — Val.Max.  1,  c.  1. — j 
Jur.  2,  V.  124.— Pint,  in  Num.— Virg.  JEn.  8, 
V.  GM.— Dionys.  Hal.  2.—Li\.  1,  c.  20. 

Ancon  and  Ancona,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
builtby  the  Sicilians,  with aharbourin  the  form 
of  a  crescent  or  elbow,  (x>y>i')  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  Near  this  jilace  is  the  famous 
chapel  of  Lorctto,  supposed  by  monkish  histo- 
rians to  have  been  brought  through  the  air  by 
angels,  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judaea, 
where  it  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin 
Mary.  The  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
often  brought  100,000  pilgrims  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Plin.  3,  c.  \3.—Lucan.  2,  v.  402. — 
rtal.  8,  V.  437. 

Angus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome, 
was  grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daugiiter.  He 
waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Latins, 
Veientes,  Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines,  and 
joined  mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a 
bridge,  and  enclosed  mount  Martius  and  the 
Aventine  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
extended  the  confines  of  the  Roman  territo- 
ries to  the  sea,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  lie  inherit- 
ed the  valour  of  Romulus  with  the  modera^- 
tion  of  Numa.  He  died,  B.  C.  616,  after  a 
reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tar- 
quin  the  elder.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  9. — Liv.  1, 
c.  32,  kc.—Flor.  1,  c.  4.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
815. 

AficYRJE,  a  town  of  Sicily.-  A  town  of 
Phrygia.    Pans.  i. 

Anda,  a  city  of  Africa.     Polijb. 
Andaeat^e,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded,  whence  the  proverb,  Andahnla- 
rum  more  to  denote  rash   and   inconsiderate 
measui-es.     C'ic.  7,  ad  Famil.  ep.  10 

Andania,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  where  Aristo- 


accordingto  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from  hea-  menes  was  educated.  Pans.  4,  c.  1,  &c.  It 
ven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman  |  received  its  name  from  a  gulf  of  the  same 
jjeople  laboured  uader  a  pesUkuGe.  Upon  the  |  name.    Id.  4,  e.  33. 
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AxVDEGAViA,  a  country  of  Gaul,  near  tlie 
T;!roncs  and  the  ocean.     Tacit.  Jinn.  3,  c.  41. 

Andeka,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

Andes,  a  nation  among  the  Celtse,  now 
Anjou.  Cces  2,  Bell.  Gall.  c.  3a. — ^A  village 
of  Italy,  near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  born, 
hence  Andinns.     Ital.  8,  v.  595. 

Andocides,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of 
Leogoras  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates  the 
philosopher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  ban- 
ished, but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  to 
favour.  Plut.  has  written  his  life  in  10  oral. 
Four  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Andomatis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges.    Jlrrian. 

A5DR,i:M0N,  tiie  father  of  Thoas.     Hygin. 

fab.  97. The  son-iu-law  and  successor  of 

(Eneiis.    ^pollod.  1. 

Andragathius,  a  tyrant,  defeated  by  Gra- 
tian,  A.  D.  333,  &,c. 

Andragathus,  a  man  bribed  by  Lysima- 
chus  to  betray  his  country,  &,c.  Polymi.  4,  c. 
12. 

Andragor.\s,  a  man  who  died  a  sudden 
death.    Marluil.  6,  ep.  53. 

AxDRAMVLES,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  cas- 
trated women,  and  made  use  of  them  as 
eunuchs.     Athcn. 

Andreas,  a  statuary  of  Argos.     Pans.  6, 

C- 16. A  man  of  Pamrmum,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 

Iiappeaed  in  Sicily.     Mlum. A  son  of  the 

Peneus.  Part  of  Bo^otia,  especially  where 
Orchemcnos  was  built,  was  called  Andreis  af- 
ter him.     Faus.  9,  c.  34,  &.c. 

Andriclus,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.     Strab. 

14. A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the  Sca- 

mander.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Andriscus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  histoiy 

©f  Kaxos.    Mhcn.   1. A  worthless  person 

called  PstudophUippus,  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited 
the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metel- 
:us,  152  B.  C.    Flor.  2,  c.  14. 

Andkobius,  a  famous  painter.  Plin.  35. 
-c.  11. 

Androclea,  a  daughter  of  Antipcenus  of 
ihebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
nerself  in  the  service  of  her  countiy,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  coun- 
trymen, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against 
iOrchomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Antipce- 
nus refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daughters  cheer- 
fully accepted  it,  and  received  great  honours  af- 
ter death.  Hercules,  who  fought  on  the  side 
of  Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the  image  of  a 
lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana.     Pans.  9,  c.  17. 

Ar^DRocLES,  a  son  of  Phintas  who  reigned 

in  Messenia.      Pans.  4,  c.  5,  Sic. A  man 

who  wrote  an  histoiy  of  Cyprus. 

A.NTmocLiDES,  a  noble  Theban  who  de- 
fended the  democratical,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  oligarchical  power.    He  was  kill- 

«d  by  one  of  his  enemies. A  sophist  in  the 

age  of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  phi- 
losojthers. 

Andkocltis,  a  son  of  Codrns,  who  reigned 
in  Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Paus. 
7,  c.  2. 

A.KDRocf'DEs,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the 
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following  letter  to  Ale.tander. — Pmumpotahi' 
rus,  Rex,  memento  te  bibere  sanguintm  term, 
sicuti  venenuvi  est  homini  cicuta,  sic  et  vinum, 
Plin.  14,  c.  6. 

Androdamus.     Vid.  Andromadas. 

Androdus,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Roman  circns,  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he 
had  cured.     Gell.  5,  c.  15. 

Androgeos,  a  Greek,  killed  by  jEneas  and 
his  friends,  whom  he  took  to  be  hre  counti-y- 
men.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  371. 

Androgeus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphaj, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  ^Egeus  king 
of  the  country  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity} 
and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  wild  ball  of  Marathon.  Minos  declared 
war  against  Athens  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-established  on 
condition  that  /Egeus  sent  yearly  seven  boys 
and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to  Crete  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  minotaur,  [Vid.  Minotaurns.'] 
The  Athenians  established  festivals  by  order  of 
Minos,  in  honour  of  his  son,  and  called  them 
Androgeia.  Hygin.  fab.  41. — Diod.  4. — Vir. 
Jiln.  6,  V.  20.— Pf««.  1,  c.  1  and  21  .—JlpoUod. 
2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  1  and  15.— Plut.  in  Tlu:i. 

AndrogyN/E,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  Eveiy  one  of  them 
bore  the  characteristics  of  the  male  and  female 
sex  ;  and  one  of  theirbreasts  was  tliat  of  a  man, 
and  the  other  that  of  a  woman.  Lncret.  5,  v. 
837.— Km.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astya- 
na.x.  She  was  so  fond  of  herhusband,  that  she 
even  fed  his  horses  with  her  ov/n  hand.  Dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war  sJie  remaiiied  at  home  em- 
plo}^ed  in  her  domestic  concerns.  Her  parting 
with  Hector;  who  was  goingto  a  battle, in  wiiioh 
he  perished,  has  always  been  deemed  the  best, 
most  tender  and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in 
Homer's  Iliad.  She  received  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death  witli  extreme  sorrow ;  and  af- 
ter the  taking  of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  see  her  only  son  Astyanax,  after  she  had 
saved  him  from  the  flames,  thrown  headlong 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the 
man  whose  father  had  killed  her  husband. — 
{Senec.  in  Troad.)  Andromache,  in  the  divi^ 
sion  of  the  prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Neoptolemus,  who  treated  her  as  his 
wife,  and  carried  her  to  Epirus.  He  had  by 
her  three  sons,  Molossus,  Piclus,  and  Perga- 
mus,  and  afterwards  repudiated  her.  After 
this  divorce  she  married  Helenusson  of  Priam, 
who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  reigned  with  him  over  part  of  the  country, 
and  became  mother  by  him  ofCestrinus.  Some 
say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by  Ulysses,  and 
Eui"ipidessa:)sthat  Menelauaput  him  to  death. 
Homer.  II.  (>,  22  and  24.— Q.  Cala'b.  i.—  Virg. 
JFm.  3,  V.  486.— Hygin.  fab.  V23.— Dares 
Phryg.—Ovid.  Jim.  '\.  v\.  9,  v.  35.  Trist.  .% 
el.  6,  V.  43.—Apotlod.  3,  c.  12.— Pans.  1.  c.  11. 

Andromachid.e,  a  nation  who  presented 
to  their  king  all  the  virgins  who  were  of  nu- 
bile years,  and  permitted  him  to  use  them  a.i 
be  pleased. 

ANDKOMACiius,  an  opulent  person  of  Si 
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clly,  father  to  the  historian  Timscu3.    Diod.  1(5. 
He  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 

of  the  Syracusans. A  general  of  Alexander, 

to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government  of 
Syria.     He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samaritans. 

Curt.  4,  c.  6  and  8. An  officer  of  Seleucus 

the  younger.     Polyain.  4. A  poet  of  Byzan- 
tium.  A  physician  of  Crete  in  the  age  of 

Nero A  sophist  of  Naples,  in  the  age  of 

Dioclesian. 

Andromadas  or  Androdamus,  a  native 
of  Rhegium,  who  made  lar/s  for  the  Thracians 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  k.c. 
Sri  slot. 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king 
of  jEthiopia,  by  Cassiope.  She  was  promised 
in  marriage  to  Phineus,  her  uncle,  when  Nep- 
tune drowned  the  kingdom,  andsentaseamon- 
ster  to  ravage  the  country,  because  Cassiope 
had  boasted  herself  fairer  than  Juno  and  the 
Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
consulted,  and  nothing  could  stop  the  resent- 
ment of  Neptune,  if  Andromeda  was  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  monster.  She  was  accordingly 
tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment  that 
the  monster  v/as  going  to  devour  her,  Perseus, 
who  returned  through  the  air  from  the  con- 
quest of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  capti- 
vated with  her  beauty.  He  promised  to  deli- 
ver her  and  destroy  the  monster,  if  he  receiv- 
ed her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble. 
Cepheus  consented,  and  Perseus  changed  the 
sea  monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  untied  Androjneda  and  mar- 
ried her.  He  had  by  her  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Sthenelus,  Ancseus,  and 
Electryon.  The  marriage  of  Andromeda  with 
Perseus  was  opposed  by  Phineus,  wlio  after  a 
bloody  battle  was  changed  into  a  stone  by  Per- 
.seus.  Some  say  that  Minerva  made  Androme- 
da a  constellation  in  heaven  after  her  death. 
Vid.  Medusa,  Perseus.  Hygin,  fab.  64. — Cic. 
de  JVaf.  D.  2,  c.  43.— JlpoUod.  2,  c.  4. — Mcmil. 

5.  V.  533, — Properf.  3,  el.  21. According  to 

Pliny,  1,  5,  c.  31,  it  was  at  Joppain  Judaea  that 
Andromeda  was  tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions 
that  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Scaurus  and  carefully  preserved.  The 
fable  of  Andromeda  and  the  sea  monster  has 
been  explained,  by  supposing  that  she  was 
courted  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  attempt- 
ed to  cany  heraway,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  another  more  faithful  lover. 

Andron,  an  Ai-give,  who  travelled  all  over 
the  deserts  of  Libya  without  drink.    Aristot. 

1.  de  Ebriet. A  man  set  over  the  citadel  of 

SjTacuseby  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised 
him  to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him 
to  death  for  not  discovering  that  Hermocrates 
had  incited  hipj  to  rebellion.      Polymi.  5,  c. 

2. A  man  of  Halicarnassus  who  composed 

.■30)ne  historical   works.     Plut.  in  Thes. A 

native  of  Ephcsus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 

seven  wise  men  of  Greece.     Diog. A  man 

of  Argos. Another  of  Alexandria,  Lc.Jlpol- 

lon.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  25. — Mhen. 
Andronicus  Livius.     Vid.  Liviiis.  | 

Andronicus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  ilourished  59  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  and  revised  the  works 


of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,    Hi.?  periphra-  hsve  hirai:  after  .such  a  kind  snd  indulgent  ono 
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sis  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 

Heinsius,  8vo.  L.Bat.  1617.  Plut.  in  Syll. 

A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Ca?sar. A  Latin 

grammarian,  whose  life  Suetonius  has  written , 

A  king  of  Lydia,  surnaraed  Alpvus. 

One  of  Alexander's  officers. One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Antioohus  Epiphanes. An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  ill  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the 
side  whence  the  wind  blew. 

Anduophagi,  a  savage  nation  of  European 
Scylhia.     Herodot  4,  c.  18,  102. 

Andrupompus,  a  Theban  who  killed  Xan- 
thus  in  single  combat  bj' fraud.  Paus.2,  c.  IS, 
Andros,  an  island  in  the  .^gean  sea,  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros, 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrussa,  JNonagria.  Its  chief 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour, 
near  which  Bacchus  had  a  temple,  with  a  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January 
tasted  like  wine.  It  received  the  name  of  An- 
dros from  Andros  son  of  Anius,  one  of  its  kings, 
who  lived  in  tlie  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Ovid. 
Met.  13,  V.  648.— FiVg-.  JEn.  3,  v.  SO.  Juv.S, 
V.  70.—Plin.  2,  c.  103.     Mela,  1  and  2. 

Androsthenes,  one  of  Alexajider's  gene- 
rals, sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

Arrian.  7,  c.  10.     Strah.  16. A  governor  of 

Thessaiy,  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey.     He  was  conquered   by  J.  Caesar.     Cas. 

3.  Bell.     Civ.  c.  80. A  statuary  of  Thebes . 

Pans.  10,  c.  19. A  geographer  m  the  age  of 

Alexander. 

Androtrion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Attica,  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture. 
Plin.—Paus.  10,  c.  8. 

AnelontiS)  a  river  near  Colophon.  Pans. 
8,  c.  28. 

Anerastus,  a  king  of  Gaul. 
Anemolia,    a  city  of    Phocis,  afterwards 
called  Hyampolis.     Strab. 

AnemGsa,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paws.  8,  c.  35. 
Anfinomos  and  Anasias,  rather  Amphino- 
mils,  which  Vid. 

Angelta,  a  daughter  of  Mercury. 
Angeeion,  a  statuai-y,  who  made  Apollo's 
statue  at  Delphi.     Pans.  2,  c.  32. 

Angelus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  born  in  Chios, 
of  a  nymph  whose  name  is  unknown.  Pfli/.i. 
7,  c.4. 

Angites,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strymon.     Herodot.  7,  c.  113. 

Angli,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north 
of  the  Elbe,  from  whom,  as  being  a  brancli  of 
the  Saxons,  the  English  have  derived  their 
name.     TacU.  G.  40. 

A\GRUS,  a  river  of  Illyricum,  flowing  in  a 
northei'n  direction.     Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Ahguitia,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Serpents  it  is  said  could  not  injure  the  inhabi- 
tants,  because  they  were  descendedfrom  Circe, 
whose  power  over  these  venomous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  Sil.  S. — Virt;. 
JEn.  7,  v.  759. 

Ania,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  tc» 
marry  again.  No,  said  she,  if  1  marry  a  man 
as  attectionate  as  my  firsthusband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
prehensive for  his  death  ;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
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Anicetus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Hebe  the 

go<lHcss  of  youtli.     Apollod.  2. A  freedman 

who  directed  the  education  of  Nero,  and  be- 
came the  instrument  of  his  crimes.  Suet,  in 
JYer. 

Anicia,  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  tlie  republic,  produced 
jnany  brave  and  illusti-ious  citizens. A  re- 
lation of  Atticus.     C.  Mfpos. 

AyiciuM,  a  town  of  Gaul.    Cas.  Bell.  Gal.  7. 

Anicius  Gai.lus  triumphed  over  the  II- 
lyria.is  and  their  king  Gentius,   and  was  pro- 

jiraitor'of  Rome,   A.  U.  C.  585. A  consul 

with  Corn.  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594. Pro- 
bus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century, 
famous  for  his  humanity. 

Anigrus,  a  i-iver  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
centaurs  washed  the  wouiuls  which  they  had 
received  from  Hercules,  and  made  the  waters 
unwholesome.  Oiid.  .Met.  15,  v.  281.  The 
nymphs  of  this  river  are  called  Anigriades. 
Fans.  5,  c.  6. 

Anio  and  Anien,  now  Tavcrone,  a  river 
ef  Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tiljur, 
and  falling  into  the  river  Tiber,  about  five 
miles  at  tlie  north  of  Rome.  It  receives  its 
name,  as  some  suppose,  from  Anius,  a  king  of 
Etruria,  who  drowned  himself  there  when  he 
eould  not  recover  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
carried  away.  Stitt.  1.  Sy{v.3,v.2iK — Virg. 
JFm.  7,  V.  683.— Strab.  b.—Horal.  1,  od.  7,  v. 
m.—Plut.  dt  Fort.  Rom. 

Anitorgisj  a  city  of  Spain,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Asdrubal  and  the 
Scipios.     Liv.  25,  c.  33. 

Anius,  the  son  of  A{)ol!o  and  Rhea,  was 
king  of  Delos,  and  father  of  Andrus.  He  had 
by  Dorlppe,  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo, 
and  Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the 
power  of  changing  whatever  they  })leased  into 
wine,  corn,  and  oil.  When  Aganiennion  went 
to  the  Trojan  w-ar,  he  wished  to  carry  them 
with  him  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions ; 
but  they  complanied  to  Bacchus,  who  changed 
them  into  doves.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  642. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Diod.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  80. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  iionour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  Anna  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister 
of  Dido,  who  after  her  sister's  death,  lied  from 
Cailhag€,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  iEneas  met  her,  as  he  walked 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception,  for  the  kindnesses  she 
had  shown  him  wlien  he  was  at  Carthage. 
Lavinia,  the  wife  of  ^'Eneas,  was  jealous  of  the 
lender  treatment  which  was  shown  to  Anna, 
and  meditated  her  ruin.  Anna  was  aj)j3rized 
of  this  by  her  sister  in  a  dream,  aiul  she  fled  to 
the  rlverNumicus,  of  which  she  became  a  deity, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
call  hcr.inna  Perenna,  because  she  would  re- 
main for  over  under  the  waters.  Her  festivals 
were  performed  with  many  rejoicings,  and  the 
females  often,  in  the  midst  of  their  cheerful- 
ness, forgot  their  natural  decency.  They 
were  introduced  into  Rome,  and  celebrated 
the  I5tli  of  March.  The  Romans  generally  sa- 
crificed to  her,  to  obtain  a  long  and  happy  life  : 
and  hence  the  words  .ilnnare.  and  Pcrewiare. 
Some  have  supposed  Anna  to  be  the  moon, 
quia  mcnsibxis  iuipleat  annum;  others  call  her 
Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and 
souietiraes   ]\Iaia.     Another  more  received 
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opinion  maintains,  that  Anna  was  an  old  in- 
dustrious woman  of  Bovillae,  who,  when  the' 
Roman  populace  had  fled  from  the  city  to 
mount  Sacer,  brought  them  cakes  every  day  : 
for  which  kind  treatment  the  Romans,  when 
peace  was  re-established,  decreed  immortal 
honours  to  her  whom  they  called  Perenna, 
ab  perennUate  cultih,  and  who,  as  they  sap- 
posed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  653,  &c. — 8il.  8,  v.  79. — Firg.  JEn. 
4,  V.  9,  20,  421,  and  500. 

Anna  Commbna,  a  princess  of  Constan- 
tinople, known  lo  the  world  for  the  Greek 
history,  which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius, 
emperor  of  the  east.  The  character  of  this 
history  is  not  very  high  for  authenticity  or 
beauty  of  composition  :  the  historian  is  lost  ia 
the  daugiiter :  and  instead  of  simplicity  of  style 
and  narrative,  as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaborate 
affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in 
every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author. 
The  best  edition  of  Anna  Commena,  is  that  ot 
Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Ann -Eus,  a  Roman  family  which  was  sub- 
divided into  the  Lucani,  Senecas,  Flori,  i^c. 

Annai.es,  a  chronological  history  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events 
of  every  year  in  a  state,  vvithout  entering  into 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  The  annals 
of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light.  Ia 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  an- 
nals was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  high-priest ;  whence  they  have  been  called 
Aunales  Maximi,  from  the  priest  Pontifex 
Ma.timus,  who  consecrated  them,  and  gave 
them  as  truly  genuine  and  authentic. 

Annalis  lex  settled  tl:e  age  at  which, 
among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  exercise  the  offices  of  the  state. 
This  law  originated  in  Athens,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  Rome.  JNo  man  could  be  a  knight 
before  18  years  of  age,  nor  be  invested  with 
the  consular  power  before  he  had  arrived  lo  his 
25th  year. 

Anmanus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

AsNiBAjL,  a  celebi-ated  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in 
his  father's  camp,  and  inured  trom  his  early 
years  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed 
into  Spain  when  nine  years  old,  and  at  the 
retjuest  of  his  father,  took  a  solemn  oath  he 
never  would  be  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 
After  his  father's  death,  he  was  appointeil 
over  the  cavalry  in  Spain  ;  and  some  time 
after,  uj)on  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  all  the  armies 
of  Carthage,  thougii  not  yet  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  age.  In  three  years  of  contiimal  success, 
he  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Spain  which  op- 
posed the  Carlluiginian  power,  and  took  Sa- 
guntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
city  was  in  alliance  w  ith  the  Romans,  and  its 
fall  was  the  cause  of  tlie  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  jn-epared  to  supjjort  with  all 
the  courage  and  inudence  of  a  consummate 
general.  He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  ot" 
which  he  sent  to  Africa  ;  he  left  another  iu 
Spain,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  third 
towards  Italy.  This  army  some  have  calcula- 
ted at  20,000  foot  and  60(>0  horse  :  others  say 
(hat  it  consisted  of  lUO.OOO  foot' and  20,000 
horse.  Liv.  21,  c.  38.  He  csme  lo  the  Alps, 
which  were  deemed  almost  inaccessible,  and 
had  never  been  passed  over  before  hini  but  by 
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Hercules,  and  after  much  trouble  |ainp(l  the 
top  ill  nine  days.  He  conquered  the  uncivilized 
inhabitants  that  opposed  his  passage,  and  after 
the  ania^iing  loss  of  30,000  men.  made  his 
way  so  easy,  by  softening  the  rocks  with  fire 
and  vinegar,  that  even  his  armed  elephants 
descended  the  mountains  witiiout  danger  oi 
difKcuIty,  where  a  man,  disencumbered  of 
his  arms,  could  not  walk  before  in  safety.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he  en 
tered  Italy  ;  and  after  he  had  defeated  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  and  Semnronius,  near  the  RJione.  the 
Po,  and  the  Trebia,  he  crossed  the  Apeu- 
Jiines,  and  invaded  Etrnria.  He  defeated  the 
army  of  the  consul  FUtminius  near  the  lake 
IVasimenus,  and  soon  after  met  tlie  two  con- 
suls C.  Terentius  and  L.  jEmilius  at  Canua?. 
His  army  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  lO.OfXJ 
borse,  when  he  engaged  the  Romans  at  the 
eelebrated  battle  of  Canna?.  The  slaughter 
was  so  great,  that  no  less  than  40,000  Romans 
were  killed,  and  the  conqueror  made  abridge 
with  the  dead  carcasses  ;  and  as  a  sign  of  his 
victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels 
of  gold  rings  whicli  had  been  taken  from 
S630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle. 
Had  Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
inarched  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it 
must  have  yielded  amidst  the  general  conster- 
nation, if  we  believe  the  opinions  of  some 
writers ;  bat  bis  delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit 
and  boldness,  and  when  at  last  he  approached 
the  walls,  he  was  informed  that  the  piece  of 
ground  on  which  his  army  then  stood,  was 
selling  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman  forum. 
After  hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city, 
he  retired  to  Capua,  Avhere  the  Carthaginian 
"soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures 
and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city.  From  that 
circumstance  it  has  been  said,  and  with  pro- 
priety, that  Capua  was  a  Cannaj  to  Annibal. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannaj  the  Romans  be- 
came more  cautious,  and  when  t!ie  dictator 
I'abius  Maximus  had  defied  tlie  artifice  as  well 
as  the  valour  of  Annibal,  they  began  to  look 
for  better  times.  Marcellus,  who  succeeded 
Fabius  in  the  field,  first  taught  the  Romans 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  wasdecreed, 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution. 
When  Cartilage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts, 
she  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy;  and  that  great 
general  is  said  to  have  left  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  a  country,  whicli  during  sixteen  years 
he  had  kept  under  continual  alarms,  and 
which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and 
Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and  after  a  parley, 
in  which  neither  would  give  the  prcterence 
to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come  to 
a  general  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama :  Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  enemy,  20,(-M)0  were  killed,  and  the  same 
number  made  prisoners.  Annibal,  after  he 
had  lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adrumetum.  Soon 
after  this  decisive  battle,  the  Romans  granted 
peaoc  to  Carthage,  on  hard  conditions;  and 
afterwards  Annibal,  who  was  jealous  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  Roman  power,  fled  to  Syria, 
tn  king  AntiochiiS;  whom  he  advised  to  make 
•war  against  Rome,  and  lead  an  army  into  the 
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heart  ofltaly.  Antiochus  distrusted  the  fideU 
ity  of  Annibal,  and  w'as  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  who  granted  him  peace  on  tlie  con- 
diiion  of  his  delivering  their  mortal  enemy 
into  their  hands.  Annibal,  Vvho  was  apprized 
of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  fled 
to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  encouraged 
him  to  declare  war  against  Rome,  and  even 
assisted  him  in  weakening  thepowerof  FiUme- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  The  senate  received  intel- 
ligence that  Annibal  was  in  Bithynia,  and  im- 
mediately sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  L.  Q.  Flaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Pru- 
sias. The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Anni- 
bal, and  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome. 
Annibal  extricated  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  when  he  heard  that  his  house  was 
besieged  on  every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape 
fruitless,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him  in  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  as  he  breathed  his  last,  he  exclaimed, 
SoU-amiis  diulurnu  cura  populum  Romanum, 
quundo  mortem  senis  expectare  longiim  ccnset. 
He  died  in  his  70th  year,  according  to  some, 
about  182  years  B.  C.  That  year  was  famous 
for  the  death  of  the  three  greatest  generals  ot" 
the  age,  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopamen. 
The  death  of  so  formidable  a  rival  was  the 
cause  of  great  rejoicings  in  Rome  ;  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  professed  enemy  to  the  Roman 
name,  and  ever  endeavoured  to  destroy  its 
pow-er.  If  he  shone  in  the  field,  he  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  studies.  He  was  taught 
Greek  by  Sosilus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  he 
even  wrote  some  books  in  that  language  on 
different  subjects.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans  wislied  so 
many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy,  was  never 
attempted  by  any  of  his  soldiers  or  countiy- 
men.  He  made  himself  as  conspicuous  in  the 
government  of  the  state,  as  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, and  though  his  enemies  reproached  him 
with  the  rudeness  of  laughing  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate,  while  every  senator  was  bathed 
in  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he, 
who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  iu  a  camp,  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with  all  the  more  polished 
feelings  of  a  capital.  He  was  so  apprehensive 
for  his  safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia, 
his  house  was  fortified  like  a  castle,  and  on 
every  side  there  were  secret  doors,  which 
could  give  hnincdiate  escape  if  his  life  was 
ever  attempted.  ^Vhcn  he  quitted  Italy,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  for  Africa,  he 
so  strongly  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  pilot, 
who  told  him  that  the  lofty  mountain  which 
appeared  at  a  distance  was  a  promontory  of 
Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  and 
when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal  error,  he 
gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the  pro- 
montory by  his  name.  The  labours  which  he 
sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  tlie 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes,  that  he 
ever  after  lost  the  use  of  it.  The  Romans 
have  celebrated  the  humanity  of  Ajinibal-who, 
after  the  battle  of  Canna;,  sought  the  body  of 
the  fallen  consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  ami 
honoured  it  with  a  falderal  becomihs  the  dig- 
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Kity  of  Rome.  He  performed  the  same 
friendly  offices  to  the  remains  of  Marcellus 
and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
He  often  blamed  the  unsettled  measures  of 
his  country;  and  when  the  enemy  had 
thrown  into  his  camp  the  head  of  his  brother 
Asdrubal,  who  had  been  conquered  as  he 
name  from  Spain  with  a  reinforcement  into 
Italy,  Annibal  said  that  the  Carthaginian  arms 
i\oidd  no  longer  meet  with  their  usual  Suc- 
re??. Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  Annibal,  ob- 
serves, that  the  ring  which  caused  his  death 
made  a  due  atonement  to  the  Romans  for  the 
many  thousand  rings  which  had  been  sent  to 
Carthage  from  the  battle  of  Cannaj.  Annibal, 
wlien  in  Spain,  married  a  woman  of  Castulo. 
The  Romans  entertained  such  a  high  opinion 
of  him  as  a  commander,  that  Scipio,  who  con- 
quered him,  calls  him  the  greatest  general  that 
ever  lived,  and  gives  the  second  rank  to  Pyr- 
rhus  the  Epirot,  and  places  himself  the  ne.xt  to 
these  iu  merit  and  abilities.  It  is  plain  that 
the  failure  of  Annibal's  expedition  in  Italy  did 
not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from  that  of  his 
«,'0untrymen,  wlio  gave  him  no  assistance ;  far 
from  imitating  their  enemies  of  Rome,  who 
even  raised  in  one  year  18  legions  to  oppose  the 
formidable  Carthaginian.  Livy  has  painted  the 
character  of  Annibal  like  an  enemy,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  a  great  historian  has 
withheld  the  tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  vir- 
tues of  the  greatest  of  generals.  C.  JVep.  in 
vita. — Liv.  21,  22,  kc.—Flut.  in  Flamin,  kc. 
— Justin.  32,  c.  4. — Sil.  Ml.  1,  fee. — Jppi- 
an. — Florus  2  and  3. — Polyb. — Diod. — Juv. 
10,  V.  159,  he.  Val.  Max.—Horat.  4,  Od.  4, 

Epod.  16. The  son  of  the  great  Annibal, 

Avas  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lilybajum,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians 

in  their  duty.     Polyb.   1. A  Carthaginian 

general,  son  of  Asdrubal,  commonly  called  of 
Rhodes,  above  160  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  great  Annibal.  Justin.  19,  c.  2. — Xenopli. 
Hist.  GrcEC. A  son  of  Giscon,  and  grand- 
son of  Amilcar,  sent  by  tiie  Carthaginians  to 
the  assistance  of  jSgista,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
He  was  overpowered  by  Hermocrates,  an  ex- 
iled Syracusian.  Justin.  22  and  23. A  Car- 
thaginian, surnamed  Senior.  He  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  consul,  C.  Snlpit.  Patcrculus,  in 
Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cros3  by  his  coantiy- 
tacn  for  his  ii!  success. 

Annueris,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cy- 
rene,  who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a  cha- 
riot before  Plato  and  the  academy.  When 
the  philosopher  was  wantoidy  sold  iiy  Diony- 
sius,  Anniceris  ransomed  his  friend,  and  he 
showed  further  his  respect  foi-  learning,  by 
establishing  a  sect  at  Cyrene,  called  after  his 
name,  which  supported  that  all  good  consis- 
ted in  pleasure.  Cir.  de  Off.  3. — Divg.  in 
riat.^.'lrist.—JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  27. 

Annius  ScApijLA,  a  Roman  of  great  dig- 
nity, put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  Cas- 
sius.     Hirt.JllM.  65. 

Aknon  and  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  He  was  son  of  Boniilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal sent  privately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  con- 
quer the  Gauls.    Liv.  21,   c.  27. A   Car- 

'thaginian  who  taught  birds  to  sing  "  Annon  is 
a  god,"  after  ivliich  he  restored  them  to 
their  native  liberty ;  but  the  birds  lost  with 
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their  slavej-y  what  they  had  been  taught.  Ml''- 

an,   V.  H.  ult.  lib.  c.  30. A  Carthaginian 

who  wrote,  in  the  Punic  language,  the  account 
of  a  voyage  he  had  made  round  Africa.  This 
book  was   translated  into  Greek,  and  is  still 

extant.     Vossius  de  Hist.   Gr.  4. Another 

banished  from  Carthage  for  taming  a  lion  for 
his  own  amusement;  which  was  interpreted  as 
if  he  wislied  to  asjtire  to  sovereign  power. 
PHn-  8,  c.  16. — This  name  has  been  common 
to  many  Carthaginians  who  have  signalized 
themselves  among  their  countrymen  during 
the  Punic  wars  against  Rome,  and  in  their 
wars  against  the  Sicilians.     Liv.  26,  27,  itc. 

Anop.ea,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  ri- 
ver Asopus.     Hcrodot.  7,  c.  216. 

ANsr.it,  a  Roman  poet  whom  Ovid,  Trist. 
3,  el.  1,  v.  425,  calls  bold  and  impertinent. 
Virgil  and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played 
upon  his  name  with  some  degi'ee  of  severity. 

Ansibarii,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Am.  13,  c.  55. 

Ant^a,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  alsa 
Stenoba^a.  Homer.  It. — —A  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  inhabitants  of  Antium. 

Ant.eas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  t© 
the  music  ot  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician,  who 
had  been  taken  captive.    Pint. 

Ant^lus,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra 
and  Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling, 
that  he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple 
to  his  father  with  the  sculls  of  his  conquered 
antagonists.  Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he 
received  new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often 
as  lie  touched  the  ground,  the  hero  lifted  him 
up  in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  iu 
his  arms.      Lucan.  4,  v.  598. — Stat.  6.  T/ieb. 

v.  893. — Juv.  3,  V.  88. A  sen'ant  of  Atticus. 

Cic.  ad  .attic.  13,  ep.  44. -A  friend  of  Tur- 

nus,  killed  by  .tineas.   Virg.JEn.  10,  v.  561. 

Antagokas,  a  man  of  Cos.    Paus.  3,  c.  5. 

A  Rhodian  poet,  much  admired  by  Anti- 

gonus.  Id.  1,  c.  2.  One  day  as  he  wa.s  cooking 
some  fish,  the  king  asked  him  whether  Homer 
ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  recording 
tiie  actions  of  Agamemnon .''  And  do  you  think, 
replied  the  j^oet,  that  he  w  '.^'  r'  XTrtnTtn^^m  x.«« 
T077CS  ,«i,'^>|\.=,  ever  inquired  whether  any  indi- 
vidual dressed  fish  in  his  army?  Plut.  Symp. 
&/■  Jipoph. 

Ahtalcicas  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Arlaxerxes  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which,  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cilie.-e 
of  Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narch. Paus.  9,  c.  1,  &.C. — Diod.  14. — Plat. 
in  Artax. 

Antandf.r,  a  general  of  Messenia,  against 

t!ie   Spartans.     Paus.  4,   c.  7. A  brother 

of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Justin.  22, 
c.  7. 

A5TANDR0S,  now  St.  Dimilri,  a  city  of 
Troas,  inhabited  by  tlie  Leleges,  near  which 
.*Eneas  built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  has  been  called  Edonis,  Cimmeris, 
Assos,  and  Apollonia.  There  is  a  hill  in  it» 
neighbourhood  called  Alexandreia,  where 
Paris  sat,  as  some  suppose,  when  the  thi-ec 
rival  goddesses  apjteareti  before  him  when  con- 
tending for  the  prize  of  beauty.  Strab.  13.-— 
Firg.  J£n.  3,  v.  &.—Mdu,  1,  c.  18. 

AKxzKJiROGiDs,    an    aaibassfttlor  ta   Ca- 
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sar  from  the  Rhemi,  a  nation  of  6aul.     Cos. 
Bell.  Gall.  2,  c.  3. 

Anteius  Publius  was  appointed  over  Sy- 
ria by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition 
and  conspiracy,  and  drank  poison,  whicli  ope- 
rating slowly,  obliged  him  to  open  bis  veins. 
Tacit.  An.  13,  &c. 

Antkmn;e,  a  city  of  tlie  Sabines  between 
Rome  and  the  Anio,  whence  tlie  name  (ante 
amnem.)     Virg.  JFm.  7,  v.  631    Dionys.  Hal. 

Amtenor,  a  Trojan  prince  related  to 
Priam.  It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war, 
he  always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses.  In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  in- 
troduces him  as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore 
Helen,  and  conclude  the  war.  He  advised 
Ulysses  to  carry  away  the  Trojan  palladium, 
and  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  make  the 
wooden  horse,  which,  at  his  persuasion,  was 
brought  into  the  city  of  Troy  by  a  breach  made 
in  the  walls.  iEneas  has  been  accused  of  be- 
ing a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the  night  that 
Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number  of  Greeks 
stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  to  pro- 
tect them  from  harm.  After  the  destruction 
of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  to  Italy  near 
the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  toAvn  of  Pa- 
dua. His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  disj)layed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polyi)ius, 
Acamas,  Agenor,  and  according  to  others, 
Polvdamas  and  Helicaon.  Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Plin. 
3,  c.  13.— FJrg.  JEn.  1,  v.  242.— Tacit.  10. 
r.  IX— Homer.  11.  3,  7,  8,  U.—Oi'id.  Met. 
IS.—Dicli/s.  Cret.  5.— Dares  Phrtjg.  6.— 
Strab.    13.— Diotiys.    Hal.    I.— Pans.     10,   c. 

£7. A  statuary.    Pans. A  Cretan  who 

wrote  a  history  of  his  country.    JElian. 

Antenorides,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
three  sons  of  Antenor,  all  killed  during  the 
Trojan  war.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  484. 

Anteros,  (»vTi  i»3;,  against  love,)  a  son  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  He  was  nni,  an  the  deriva- 
tion of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  o])position  to  love,  but  he  was  the 
god  of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness. 
Venus  had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her 
son  Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was 
told,  that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would 
grow  up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon 
as  Anteros  was  born,  Cupid  felt  his  sti'ength 
increase,  and  his  wings  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his 
brother  was  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  seen,  that  return  of  pas- 
sion gives  vigour  to  love.  Anteros  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Athens  i-aised  to  his  honour,  when  Meles 
had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain  of 
Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself.  IFid. 
Meles.]  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented striving  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another,  to  teach  us  that  true  love  always  en- 
deavours to  overcome  by  kindness  and  grati- 
tude. They  were  always  painted  in  the  Greek 
academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it  is  their 
immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to  theirteacliers, 
and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love  and  reve- 
rence.    Cic.  lie.  JVat.  D.  3,  c.  23.— Pans.  1,  c. 

30, 1. 6,  c.  23. A  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 

in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius. Afree- 

jnac  of  Atticus.    Cie.  ad  JUtkf  i>;  ep,  14, 
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Anthea,  a  town  of  Achaia.    Pans.  7,  c. 

18. Of  Messenia.   Id.  4,  c.  31. ^Of  Trce- 

zene.    Id.  2,  c.  30. 

Antheas,  a  son  of  Eumelus,  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus  drawn  by  dragons.     Pans.  7,  c.  18. 

Anthedon,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  that 
surround  it,  or  Anthedon,  a  certain  nymph. 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  had  there  temples.  Paits 
7,  c.  10,  1.  9,  c.  22. — It  was  formerly  inhabit- 
ed by  Thracians.    Homer  11.2.— Ovid  Met.  13, 

V.  905. A  port  of  Peloponnesus.    Plin.  4, 

c.  5.— Stat.  9,  V.  291. 

Anthela,  a  town  near  the  Asopus,  near 
which  Ceres  and  Amphictyon  had  a  temple. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  176. 

Anthemis,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean) 
tlie  same  as  the  Ionian  Samos.     Strab.  10. 

Anthemon,  a  Trojan.     Homer  II.  4. 

Anthe.mus,  a  city  of  Macedonia  at  Ther- 
m£e. A  city  of  Syria.     Strab. 

Anthemusia,    the  same   as   Samos. -A 

city  of  Mesopotamia.     Strab. 

Anthene,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Thu^ 
cyd.  5,  c.  41. 

Anthermus,  a  Cliian  sculptor,  sonofMie- 
ciades,  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  hia 
brother  Bujjalus  made  a  statue  of  the  poet 
Hipponax,  which  caused  universal  laughter, 
on  account  of  the  deformity  of  its  counte- 
nance. The  poet  Avas  so  incensed  upon  this, 
and  inveighed  with  so  much  bitterness  against 
the  statuaries,  that  they  hung  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  authors.  Plin. 
36,  c.  5. 

Anthes,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who   first 

invented  hymns.    Pint  de  Mus. A  son  of 

Neptune. 

Antiiesphoria,  festivals  celebrated  in  Sici- 
ly, in  honour  of  Prosei'jiine,  who  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers. 

Claudian  de  Rapt.  Pros. Festivals  of  the 

same  name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  ho- 
nour of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia,  Pans, 
Corinth. — Pollux.  Onom.  1,  c.  1. 

Anthesteria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus among  the  Greeks.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  February,  called  An- 
tliesterion,  whence  the  name  is  derived,  and 
continued  three  days.  The  first  was  called 
niro  y>j.  a.75<  tcu  !t6^-;  ox'.v,  because  they  tapped 
their  barrels  of  liquor.  The  second  day  was 
called  Xos,  from  the  measure  %=«,  because  every 
individual  drank  of  his  own  vessel,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who,  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  came  witliout  being 
purified,  to  Demophoon,  or  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  and  was  obliged,  with  all  the  Atheni- 
ans, to  drink  by  him.self,  for  fear  of  poUutinpj 
the  people  by  drinking  with  them  before  he 
was  purified  of  the  parricide.  It  was  usual  on 
that  day,  to  ride  out  in  chariots,  and  ridicule 
those  that  passed  by.  The  best  di-inker  was 
rewarded  with  a  crovyn  of  leaves,  or  rather  of 
gold,  and  with  a  cask  of  wine.  The  third  day 
was  called  Xur^c*  from  %uTfx,  a  vessel  brought 
out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seed  and  herbs,  deemed 
sacred  to  Mercuiy,  and  therefore  nottouched. 
The  slaves  had  the  permission  of  beiwg  merry 
and  free  during  these  festivals  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  solemnity  a  herald  proclaimed,  &»?<■', 
Kx;{,  ov,'.  «■'  Km^wx''.;  i-  e.  Depart,  ye  Cariait 
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slave?,  the  festh  als  are  at  an  end.  MUan.  V. 
M.  2,  c.  41. 

Anthf.us,  a  son  of  Anterior,  much  esteem- 
ed by  Paris. One  of  the  companions  of 

..-Eneas.     Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  514. 

AsTHiA,  a  sister  of  Priam,  seized  by  tlie 
Greeks.  She  compelled  the  people  of  Pallene 
fo  burn  their  ships,  and  build  Scione.  Pobjwn. 

7,    c.   47. A    town.       Vid.  Anthcn. A 

daughter  of  Thespius,  mistress  to  Hercules. 
Mpollud.  2,  c.  7. 

Anthias.   Vid.  Antheas. 

Anthippk,  a  daughter  of  Thestius. 

Anthium.  a  town   of  Thrace,   afterwards 

called  ApoUonia.     Plin.  4,  c.  11. A  city 

of  Italy. 

Antiiius,  (flowery,)  a  name  of  Bacchus 
worshipped  at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue 
at  Patrai. 

A.NTHO,  a  daughter  of  Amulius  king  of 
.Aiba. 

Anthores,  a  companion  of  Hcrcnles,  who 
followed  Evander,  and  settled  in  Italy.  He 
was  killed  in  the  war  of  Turnus  against  /Ene- 
as.    Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  778. 

Anthracia,  a  nymph.    Pans.  8,  c.  31. 

ANTiUiOPiNUS,  TisARCHUs,  and  Diocles, 
tln-ee  persons  who  laid  snares  for  Agathocles 
tyrant  of  Sicily.    Polyccn.  5,  c.  3. 

Anthropophagi,  a  jjeople  of  Scythia  that 
fed  on  human  lle.sh.  They  lived  near  the 
country  of  .the  Messagetae.  Ptin.  4,  c.  12,  1. 
6,  c.  SO.—McIa,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylla,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the 
queens  of  the  country  in  shoe?,  or,  according 
to  AthenKUs  I,  in  girdles.     Herodot.  2,  c.  !^'8. 

Antia  lex  was  made  for  tlie  suppression  of 
luxury  at  Piouie.  Its  particulars  are  not 
known.  The  enactor  was  Antius  Restio,  who 
afterwards  never  supped  abroad  for  tear  of 
being  himself  a  ^vitness  of  the  profusion  and 
extravagance  which  his  law  meant  to  destroy, 
but  without  effect.     Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

Antianira,  the  mother  of  Echion. 

Antias,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  chiefly  wor- 
sliipped  at  Antium. A  poet.     Vid.  Furius. 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Autol3'cus  and  Am- 
phithea.  Her  father,  who  was  a  famous  rob- 
ber, permitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  jEoIus,  to  en- 
joy the  favours  of  his  daughter,  and  Anticlea 
w  as  really  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she  mar- 
ried Laertes  king  of  Ithaca.  Laertes  w-as 
nevertheless  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
Ulysses  is  reproaclied  by  Ajax  in  Ovid.  Md. 
as  being  the  son  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  said  that 
Anticlea  killed  herself  when  she  heard  a  false 
report  of  her  son's  death.     Homer.  Od.  11,  19. 

—Bygin.  fab.  201,  24'S.—Paas.  10,  c.  29. 

A  woman    who   had  Periphetes  by  Vulcan. 

Apollod.  3. A  daughter  of  Diocles,    who 

married  Machaon  the  son  of  .■Esculapius,  by 
whom  she  had  JNicomachus  and  Gorgasus. 
Pans.  4,  c.  30. 

Aktici.es,  an  Athenian  arcbon. A  man 

who  conspired  against  Alexander  wil.i  Her- 
molaus.  Curt.  8,  c.  0. — —An  Athenian  victor 
at  Olynijtia. 

AN'ricLiDES,  a  Greek  Jiistorian,  whose 
works  are  now  lost.  They  fire  often  quoted 
by  Mlicnums  and  Pint,  in  Mcx. 

Anticrac.us,  a  mountain  of  L^cia,  oppo- 
site mount  Gragus.    iitrah.  4. 
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Aktickates,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Epa^i 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
lAIantinea.    Pint,  in  Jiges. 

Antic  vka,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  botli 
famous  for  the  ellchoi'e  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  iMiinite  service  to  cure  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  insanily  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb A'aciget  Anlivyram.  The  Anticyra  of 
Phocis  was  anciently  called  Cyparissa.  It 
had  a  temple  of  Neptune,  who  was  repre- 
sented holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  rest- 
ing the  other  on  his  side,  with  one  of  his  feet 
on  a  dolphin.  Some  writei's,  especially  Ho- 
race {Art.  P.  300),  speak  of  three  islands  of 
this  name,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
Pans.  10,  c.  ^Q.—Horat.  2,  S(d.  3,  v.  166.  De 
Art.  Pod.  V.  30().—Persiu.i,  4,  v.  J6.—Strab. 
v.— Mela.  2,  c.  S.—  Ovid  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

' A  mistress  of  Demetrius.    Plui.  in  Dc- 

melr. 

Antidujhjs,  a  warlike  soldier  of  king  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Perintiuis. 

AntidotuS;  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.     Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

Antigisnes,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.    Curi.  5,  c.  14. 

Antigenid.^s,  a  famous  musician  of  The- 
bes, disciple  to  Pliiloxenus.  He  taught  his 
pupil  Ismeniasto  despise  the  judgment  of  the 
populace.     Cic.  i7i  Brut.  97. 

Anticona,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife 
to  king  Pyrrhus.     Pint,  in  Pi/rrh. 

Antigo.ve,  a  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  his  mother  .Tocasta.  She  buried 
by  night  her  brother  Polynices,  against  the 
positive  orders  of  Creon,  who,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive.  She 
how^cver  killed  herself  before  the  sentence  was 
executed ;  and  Ha;mon,  the  king's  son,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  her,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  her  pardon,  killed  himself  on 
her  grave.  The  death  of  Antigone  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The 
Athenians  were  so  jsleased  with  it  at  the  first 
representation,  tliat  they  presented  the  author 
with  the  government  of  Samos.  This  tragedy 
was  represented  32  times  at  Athens  without 
interruption.  Sophod.  in  Anlig. — Hygin.  fab. 
(57.  72,  243,  254.—Apollod.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid] 
Trial.  3,   el.   'S.—Philoslrat.  2,    c.   29.— Slat. 

Tlicb.  12,  V.  350. A  daughter  of  Eiirytion 

king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly.     Apollod. A 

daughter  of  Laomedon.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Priam,  and  was  changed  into  a  stork  for  com- 
paring herself  to  Juno.     Odd.  Md.  6,  v.  93. 

Ahtigonia,  an  inland  town  of  Epirus.  P/?». 

4,  c.  1. One  of  Macedonia,   founded  by 

Antigonns,  son  of  Gonatas,     Id.  4,  c.  10. 

One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the  Orontes. 

Strab.  16. Ai.oiher  in  Bithynia,  called  also 

Nica3.  Id.  12. Another  in  Arcadia,  an- 
ciently called  Mantin<'a.    Pans.  8,  c.  8. 

One  of  Troas  in  Asia  Minor.     Strah.  13. 

j^NTiGoNUs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 

uni  versally  su  jiposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of 

Philip,  Alexander's  father.  Isi  tlie  division  of  the 

])roviiices  alter  the  king's  death,  he  received 

Pamphylia,  Lycia,iuid  Phrygia.  He  united  with 

I  Antipater  and"  Ptolemy,  to  de.stroy  Perdiccasj 

and  Eumenes  ;  and  alter  the  death  of  Perdic- 

I  cas,  he  made  continual  war  against  Eumenes, 

I  whom,  after  three  years  oi  various  fortune;  hfi 
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*bok  prisoner,  and  ordered  to  be  starved.  He 
afterwards  declared  war  against  Cassander, 
•vvliom  lie  conquered,  and  had  several  engage- 
ments by  his  generals  «ith  Lysimachus.  He 
obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly 
for  refiige  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who 
had  established  himself  in  Egypt,  promised  to 
defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that  time  all  friend- 
ship ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus, 
and  a  new  war  was  begun,  in  which  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  conquered  tlie 
fleet  of  Ptolemy  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
took  16,000 men  prisoners,  and  suiik2(K)  ships. 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  whicli  happen- 
ed 26  years  after  Alexander's  death,  Antigo- 
nus and  his  son  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of 
Alexander's  generals.  The  power  of  Antigo- 
nus was  now  become  so  formidable,  that  Pto- 
lemy, Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 
combined  together  to  destroy  him;  yet  Anti- 
gonus despised  them,  saying  that  he  would  dis- 
perse them  as  birds.  He  attempted  to  enter 
Egypt  in  vain,  though  he  gained  several  victo- 
ries over  his  opponents,  and  he  at  last  received 
so  many  wounds  in  a  battle,  that  he  coukl  not 
survive  them,  and  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  301  B.  C.  During  his  life,  he  was  master 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Syria ;  but  after  his 
death,  his  son  Demetrius  lost  Asia,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  attempted 
to  recover  his  former  possessions,  but  died  in 
captivity,  in  the  court  of  his  son-in-law,  Seleu- 
cus. Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the  ditferent 
intrigues  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  iEtolians,  and  was  highly  res- 
pected by  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  showed 
himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent.  Antigonus 
discharged  some  of  his  officers  because  they 
spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  he  gave  their 
commissions  to  common  soldiers,  who  per- 
formed their  duty  with  punctuality.  A  certain 
poet  called  him  divine  ;  but  the  king  despised 
his  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  and  inquire  of 
his  servants  whether  he  was  really  what  he 
supposed  him.  Slrab.  13. — Diocl.  17,  &.c. — 
Patis.  1,  c.  6,  &LC. — Justin.  13,  14,  and  15. — C. 
JS'ep.  ill  Evmen. — Flut.  in  Demctr.  Eunitn.  &,- 

Jlrat. Gonatas,    son    of    Demetrius,    and 

gi-andson  to  Antigonus,wasking  of  Macedonia. 
He  restored  the  Armenians  to  libert}^  con- 
quered tiie  Gauls,  and  at  last  was  expelled  by 
Pyrrhus,  who  seized  his  kingdom.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Macedonia, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving  his 
son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C.  243,    JusLin. 

<sll  am\2Q.—Polyb.-—Plut.  in  De.metr. The 

guai'dian  of  his  nephew,  Philij),  the  son  of  De- 
metrius, who  raari'ied  the  widow  of  Deme- 
trius, and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was  call- 
ed i)o«m,  from  his  promising  rnucli  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  con«iucred  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
Eg}^)t,  because  he  favoured  the  iEtoliaus 
against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B,  C.  221,  after  a 
reign  of  1 1  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  law  - 
fnl  possessor,  Philip,  Avho  distinguished  him- 
.self  l)y  his  cruelties  and  the"  war  he  made 
against  the  Romans.    Juslin.  2S  and  29. — Po- 

hjb.  2. — Plut.  iA  Cleom. A  son  of  Aristobu- 

lus  king  of  Judfea,  who  obtained  an  army  from 
iJie  king  of  Parlhia;  by  premising  him  1000  ta- 
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lents  and  500  women.  With  these  foreigu 
troops  he  attacked  his  country,  and  cut  the 
ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him  unfit  for  the 
priesthood.  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  put  to 
deatli  by  Antony.    Joseph.  14. — Dio7i  ^  Plvt. 

in  Anton. Caiystius,  an  historian  in  the  age 

of  Philadelphus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some- 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.     Diog. — Allien.- 

A  writer  on  agriculture. A  statuary 

who  wrote  on  his  profession. 

AiNTirxo,  a  tyrant  of  Chalcis.  After  lii* 
death  oligarchy  prevailed  in  that  city.  Ariai. 
5,  Polil. 

AntilibXnus,  a  mountain  of  Syria  oppo- 
site mount  Libanus ;  near  which  the  Oronte? 
flows.     Stmb.—Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Antii.ochcs,   a  king  of  Messenia. The 

eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was  killed 
by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Homer.  Od. 
4. — Ovid,  lleroid.  says  he  was  killed  by  Hec- 
tor.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  panegyric  upon 

Lysander,and  received  a  hat  filled  with  silver. 

Plut.  in  Lys. An  histoi-ian  commended  by 

Diomjs.  Hal. 

Antimaciius,  a  lascivious  person. An 

historian. A  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 

Ionia  in  the  age  of  Socrates.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  age  and  genealogy  of  Homer,  and 
proved  him  to  be  a  native  of  Colophon.  He 
repeated  one  of  his  compositions  before  a 
large  audience,  but  his  diction  was  so  obscure 
and  unintelligible,  that  all  retired  except  Plato; 
upon  which  he  said,  Leg«m  nihilominus,  Pla- 
to enim  mihi  est  unus  instar  omnium.  He  was 
reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in  excellence, 
and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fond  of  his  po- 
etry, that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer.  He 
wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war ;  and  be- 
fore he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  24  volumes.  He  was  sur- 
named  Clurivs  from  Claros,  a  mountain  near 
Colophon,  where  he  was  born.  Paus.  9,  c.35, 
— Flut.  in  Lysand.  ^-  Timol. — Properl.  2,  el. 

34,  V.  45. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. Another  poet 

of  the  same  name,  surnamed  Psecas,  because 

he    praised    himself.      Suidas. A   Trojan 

whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the  restoring  of 
Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses,  who  had 
come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her.  His  sons, 
Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  killed  by 
Agamemnon.     Hom.er.  II.  11,  v.  123,  1.  12,  v. 

188. A  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of 

Thestius.     Apollod.  2  and  3. A  native  of 

Heliopolis,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  3780  verses. 

ANTiMiiNiis,  a  son  of  Deiphon.  Paus.  2, 
v.  28.         • 

Antinoi;,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pelius, 
whose  wishes  to  restore  her  father  to  youtliful 
vigour  proved  so  fatal.  Apollod.  1. — Paus.  8, 
c.  11. 

Aktinoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen- 
nial games  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted 
by  the  emperor  Adrian  at  Mantinea,  where 
Antinous  was  Avorshipped  as  a  divinity. 

AsTiNOPof.is,  a  town  of  Egypt,  built  in  ho- 
nour of  Antinous. 

Antinous,  a  youth  of  BitJiynia,  of  w^om 
the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond, 
that  at  his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him 
and  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  beci. 
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cTuaK^ed  into  a  constellation.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Anlinous  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  while  othfTs  maintain  that  he  offered 
Limself  at  a  sacrifice  as  a  victim,  in  honour  of 

the  emperor. A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eu- 

peithe?,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suitors.  He  was 
unital  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemachus,  who.se 
advice  comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home,  he  came  to  the  palace 
in  a  beggar's  dress,  and  begged  for  bread, 
which  Antinon,?  refused,  and  even  struck  him. 
After  Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Tele- 
machus and  Eumseus,  he  attacked  the  suitoi-s, 
who  were  ignorant  who  he  was,  and  killed 
Antinou.'!  among  the  first.  Homer.  Od.  1,  16, 
17,  and  22. — Proper t.  ii,  el.  5,  v.  7. 

Antiociiia,    the    name    of  a  Syrian  pro- 

Tince.    Mela,  1,  c.    14. A  city  of  Syria, 

once  the  third  city  of  the  world  for  beauty, 
greatness,  and  population.  It  was  built  by  An- 
ticchns  and  Seleucus  Nicanor,  partly  on  a  hill 
and  partly  in  a  plain.  It  has  the  river  Orontes 
in  its  neighbourhood,  with  a  celebrated  grove 
called  Daphne :  whence,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, it  has  been  called  Antiochia  near 

Daphne.      Dionys.  Piereg. A  city  called 

also  Nisibis-  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleu- 
cus, son  of  Antiochus. The  capital  of  Fisi- 

dia  92  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. A  city 

on  mount  Gratis. Another  near  the  river 

Tigris,  26  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west 
Another  in  Margiana,  called  Alexandria  and 

Selencia. Anotlier  near  mount  Taurus,  on 

the  confines  of  Syria. Another  of  Caria,  on 

the  river  Meander. 

Antiochis,    the  name  of  the    mother    of 

Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus. A  tribe  of 

Athens. 

Antiociius,  surnar>'!ed  Soter,  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
deiphus,  king  of  Egv'pt.  He  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing disease,  v.'hich  none  of  his  father's  pliyst- 
rians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  jiulse  was  more  irregular  tlian 
usual,  when  Stratonice  his  step-mother  enter- 
ed his  room, and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  bis  illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
Tviiiingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  2yi  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 
Judin.  17,  c.  2,  &,c. —  Val.  Max.  5. — Poli/b.  4. 

Jlpjiian. The  second  of  that  name,  surna 

med  Theos  (God)  by  the  Milesians,  becaus« 
ke  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He  put 
zn  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun  with 
-Ptolemy  ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyp 
San  king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wife 
Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she 
poisoned  him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  Avhose 
tcatures  were  similar  to  liis,  to  represent  him 
as  king.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will, 
j'retended  to  be  indisposed,and,  as  king,  called 
kI!  the  minisferi-,  and  recommended  to  them 
Seleucus,  surnamed  Callinicus.son  of  Laodice, 
as  his  successor.^  After  this  ridiculous  impos- 
ture, it  was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died 
a  naiurai  death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on 
the  throne,  and  dispalched  Berenice  and  her 
suiR,  246  vears  Ijtfere  the  christian  era.    M- 
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]nan. The  third  of  that  name,  surnaraeS 

the  Great,  brother  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was 
king  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  36  years. 
He  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Ra- 
pliia,  after  which  he  made  war  against  Persia, 
and  took  Sardes.  After  the  death  of  Philo- 
pater, he  endeavoured  to  crush  his  infant  son 
Ei)iphanes  ;  but  his  guardians  solicited  the  aitJ 
of^the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  pretensions.  He  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  which  some  cities 
implored  the  aid  of  Rome  ;  and  Annibal,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  encouraged  him 
to  make  war  against  Italy.  He  was  glad  to  find 
himself  supported  by  the  abilities  of  such  a  gc 
neral ;  but  his  measures  were  dilatory,  and  not 
agreeable  tn  the  advice  of  Annibal,  and  he  was 
conquered  and  obliged  to  retire  bej^ond  mount 
Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly  fine  of  20<J0  talents 
to  the  Romans.  Kis  revenues  being  unable  ts 
pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus  in  Susiana.  which  so  incehsed  the 
inhabitants  that  they  killed  him  with  hisfollow- 
ers,  187  years  before  the  chnstian  era.  In  his 
character  of  king,  Antioclms  was  humane  and 
liberal,  the  patron  of  learning,  and  the  friend 
of  merit:  and  he  published  an  edict,  ordering 
his  subjects  never  to  obey  except  his  com- 
mands were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Philo- 
pater, Antiochus  Epipliancs,  and  Demetrius. 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  tl;e  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  32.— Strab.  16.—Liv.  34,  c.  59.— Flor. 
2,  c.  1. — Jjppian.  Bell.  S)/r. The  fourth  An- 
tiochus, surnamed  Epip/txines,  or  Illustrious, 
was  king  of  Syria,  after  tiie  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  yeai's.  He 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  was  so  cruel  to 
the  Jews,  that  they  cedled  him  Epivu(7ies,  or 
Furious,  and  not  Epiphancs.  He  attempted 
to  plunder  Persepolis  whhout  efi'ect.  He 
was  of  a  voracious  appetite,  and  fond  of 
childish  diversions;  he  used  for  his  pleasure  to 
empty  bags  of  money  in  the  streets,  to  see  the 
people's  eagerness  to  gather  it;  he  bathed  in 
the  public  baths  vvitli  the  populace,  and  was 
fond  of  perfuming  himself  to  excess.  He  invi- 
ted all  the  Greeks  he  could  at  Anlioch,  and 
waited  upon  them  as  a  servant,  and  danced 
with  such  indecency  among  the  stage  players, 
that  even  the  most  dissipate  and  shameless 
blushed  at  the  sight.     Polyhius. — Justin.  34,  c. 

3. The  fifth,  suimamed  Eupalor,  succeeded 

his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria.^ 
164  B.  C.  He  made  a  peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said  that 
the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had 
been  seized  from  his  father.  Justin.  34. — Jo- 
seph. 12. ^Tlie  sixth,  king  of  Syria,  was  .sur- 
named Euthe-us,  or  JVoble.  His  father,  Alex- 
ander Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Mal- 
cus,  an  Arabian  ;  and  he  received  the  crovv^n 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Before 
he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tiypjion 
murdered  him  143  B.  C  and  reigned  in  his 
place  for  tliree  years.  Joseph.  13. The  se- 
venth, called  Sidetes,  reigned  nine  years.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  lie  was  afraid  of 
Tryphon,  and  conce;Ued  himself,  but  he  soon 
obtained  the  means  of  desti'oying  his  enemy. 
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"He  made  war  against  Phraates  ting  of  Partliia, 
and  lie  fell  in  ihe  battle  which  was  soon  after 
fought  about  130  years  before  the  christian  era. 

Justin.  36,  c.   l.—Jppuin.  Bell.  St/r. The 

eightli,  surnamed  Grypits,  from  his  aquiline 
iiose,  was  son  of  Demetrius  Mcanor  by  Cleo- 
patra. His  brother  Seleucus  was  destroyed 
by  Cleopatra,  and  he  himself  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  discovered  his 
mother's  artifice,  and  compelled  her  to  drink 
tlie  poison  which  was  prepared  for  himself.  He 
killed  Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had 
set  to  oppose  him  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
was  at  last  assassinated  B.  C.  112,  after  a  reign 
of  eleven  years.    Jusiin.  39,  k.c. — Joseph. — 

Appian. The  ninth,  surnamed  Cyzeniais, 

from  the  city  of  Cyzicus,where  he  received  his 
education,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  by 
Cleopatra.  He  disputed  tlie  kingdom  with  his 
brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to  him  Ccelosy- 
ria,  pai't  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  at  last 
conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus  near  An- 
tioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  prisoner 
j>i  his  hands,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  93. 
'iVhile  a  private  man,  he  .seemed  worthy  to 
reign ;  but  when  on  the  throne,  he  was  dis- 
solute and  tyrannical.  He  was  fond  of  me- 
chanics, and  invented  some  useful  military  en- 
gines.    Jjppian. — Joseph. The  tentli,  was 

ironically  surnamed  Pius,  because  he  married 
Selena,  the  wife  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  ex- 
pelled Seleucus  the  son  of  Grypus  from  Syria, 
and  was  killed  in  a  battle  he  fought  against  the 
Parthians,  in  the  cause  of  the  Galatians.  Jo- 
seph.—Jlppian. After  his  death,  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  factions 
of  the  royal  family  or  usurpers,  who,  under  a 
good  or  false  title,  under  the  time  of  Antio- 
chusor  his  relations,  established  themselves  for 
a  little  time  as  sovei-eigns  either  of  Syria,  or 
Damascus,  or  other  dependent  proviaces.  At 
last  Antiochus,  surnamed  ^'isiaticus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  the  ninth,  was  restored  to  his  pater- 
nal throne  by  the  influence  of  Lncullus  the  Ro- 
man general,  on  the  expulsion  of  Tigranes  king 
of  Armenia  from  the  Syrian  dominions ;  but 
four  years  after,  Porapey  deposed  him,  and 
observed,  that  he  who  hid  himself  while  an 
usurjjer  sat  upon  his  throne,  ought  not  to  be  a 
king.  From  that  time,  B.  C.  65,  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province,  and  the  race  of  Antiochus 
was  extinguished.  Justin.  40. A  philoso- 
pher of  ^Vscalon,  famous  for  his  writings,  and 
the  respect  Avith  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
piipils,  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and  Brutus.    Plat,  in 

Lucull. An  historian  of  Syracuse,  son  of 

Xenophanes,  who  wrote,  besides  other  ivorks, 
an  history  of  Sicily,  in  nine  books,  in  which  he 
tegan  at  the  age  of  king  Cocalus.  Strah. — Di- 
ed. 12. A  rich  king,  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  age  of  V^espasian.     Tacit.  Hiit.  2, 

c.  81. A  sophist  who  refused  to  take  upon 

himself  the  government  of  a  6tate,  on  account 

of  the  vehemence  of  his  pas.iions. A  king 

conquered  by  Antony,  &c.     C(£3.  3,  Bdl.  Cir. 

4. A  king  of  Messenia.     Paui.  4. A 

\  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Alci- 
biades,  conquered  by  Lysander.  Xenoph.  Hist. 
Cirac. A  writer  of  Alexandria,  who  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  comic  poets.    Athen. -A 

sceptic  of  Laodicea.    Dio^.  in  Pyrrh. A 

learned  sophist.    Phi!9Stra.-~'^.\.  sci'vant.  of 
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Atticus.     Cie.  ad  Atlic.  3,  ep.  33. Ahafe 

dresser  mentioned  by  Mcirtial,  11,  ep.  85.——. 
A  son  of  Hercules  by  Medea.     Jlpollod.  2,  c, 

7. A  stage  player.     Juv.  3,  v.  98. A 

sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous  statue 
of  Pallas,  preser\'ed  in  the  Ludovisi  gardens 
at  Rome. 

Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a  sa- 
tyr. She  became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  her  father,  slie  fled  to  mount  Ci- 
tha^ron,  where  she  brought  forth  twins,  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus.  She  exposed  them,  to  pre- 
vent discovery,  but  they  were  pre:3erved.  Af- 
ter this  she  fled  to  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus 
carried  her  away,  for  which  action  Nycteus 
made  war  against  him,  and  at  his  death  left 
his  crown  to  his  brother  Lycus,  iiitreating 
him  to  ccntiime  the  war  and  punish  tlie  ra- 
visher  of  his  daughter.  Lycus  obeyed  his  in- 
junctions, killed  Epopeus,  and  recovered  x\n- 
tiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married,  though 
his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce,  was  jealous  of 
his  new  connection ;  she  prevailed  upon  her 
husband,  and  .\ntiope  was  delivered  into  her 
hands,  and  confined  in  a  prison,  where  she 
was  daily  tormented.  Antiope,  after  many 
years  imprisonment,obtained  means  to  escape, 
and  went  after  her  sons,  who  imdertook  to 
avenge  her  wrongs  upon  Lycus  and  his  wife 
Dirce.  They  took  Thebes,  put  the  king  to 
death,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  ball, 
who  di-agged  hertill  she  tlied.  Bacchus  changed 
her  into  a  fountain,  and  deprived  Antiope  of 
the  use  of  her  senses.  In  tliis  forlorn  situa- 
tion she  wandered  all  over  Greece,  and  at 
last  found  relief  from  Phocus,  son  of  Orny- 
tion,  who  cured  her  of  her  disorder,  and  mar- 
ried her.  Hyginus,  fab.  7,  says  that  Antiope 
was  divorced  by  Lycus,  because  she  had  beea 
ravislied  by  Epopeus,  whom  he  calls  Epaphos, 
and  that  after  her  repudiation  she  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  mar- 
ried Dirce,  who  suspected  that  her  husband 
still  kept  the  company  of  Antiope,  upon  which 
he  imprisoned  her.  Antiope  however  escaped 
from  her  confinement,  and  bi-ought  fortli  on 
mount  Cithseron.  Some  authors  have  called 
her  daughter  of  Asopus,  because  she  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  Scholi- 
ast on  Jlpollon.  1,  v.  735,  maintains  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  the  name,  one  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  Pans.  •2,1:. 
6, 1.  9,  c.  n.—OciU.  6.  Met.  v.  UO.—Mpollod. 
8,  c.  5.—Proj]ert.  S,  el.  15.--f/oCT.  Od.  II,  v. 
ii59.—Hygin.{aih.  7,  8,  and  165. — -A daughter 
of  Thespius  or  Thestius,  mother  of  Alopius 

by  Hercules,    .^ollod.  2,  c.  7. A  daughter 

ot'Msirs,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken  prisoa- 
er  by  Hercules,  and  given  in  marriags  to  The- 
seus.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyte.    i'id.  Hip- 

polyte. A  daughter  of  ^Eolns,  mother  of 

Btt!Otus  and  Helleu,  by  Neptune.     Hygin.  fa.b. 

157. A  daughter  of  Pilon,  who  married 

Eurytus.    Id.  fab.  14. 

Ahtioris,  a  sou  of  Lyjrurgus.  Pint,  in 
Lycarg.  ^    ■ 

AaTiPARQS,  a  small  island  in  the  JE^can 
sea,  opposite  Pai-os,  tram  Which  it  is  Sbout  sis 
mn«  distR^t. 
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Antipater,  son  of  lolaiis,  was  soldier  un- 
<lcr  king  Flli!ip^  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
jreneral  under  Alexander  tlie  Great.  Wlien 
Alexander  went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Anti- 
pater  supreme  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  of 
all  Greece.  Antipater  exerted  himself  in  the 
cause  of  his  king ;  he  made  war  against  Sparta, 
snd  was  soon  after  called  into  Persia  with  a 
reinforcement  by  Alexander.  He  has  been 
fu.spected  of  giving  poison  to  Alexander,  to 
raise  himself  to  power. — After  Alexander's 
death,  his  generals  divided  the  empire  among 
themselves,  and  Macedonia  was  allotted  to  An- 
tipater. The  wars  which  Greece,  and  chielly 
Athens,  meditated  during  Alexander's  life, 
uow  burst  forth  with  uncommon  fury  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  his  death  was  received.  The 
Athenians  levied  an  army  of  30,0<)0  men,  and 
equipped  20()  ships  against  Antipater,  who  was 
master  of  Macedonia.  Their  expedition  was 
attended  with  much  success,  Antipater  was 
routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  besieged  in  the 
town  of  Lamia.  But  when  Leosthenes  the 
Athenian  general  was  mortally  wounded  under 
the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed.  Antipater  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  soon  after  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Craterus  from  Asia,  with  which  he 
conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon  in  Thes- 
saly. After  this  defeat,  Anlipater  and  Crate- 
rus marched  into  Bceotia,  and  conquered  the 
^tolians,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athenians, 
on  the  conditions  whicli  Leosthenes  had  pro- 
posed toAntipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia,  i.e. 
that  he  sliould  be  absolute  master  over  them. 
Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambas- 
sadors, Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  shoidd  deliver  into  his  hands  the  ora- 
tors Demoslhenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  elo- 
quence had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  had  been  the  primaiy  causes  of 
the  war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a 
Macedonian  garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens, 
hut  the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the 
free  use  of  their  la'vvs  and  privileges.  Antipa- 
ter and  Craterus  were  tlie  first  who  made 
hostile  preparations  against  Perdiccas ;  and 
during  that  time,  Polyperchon  was  appointed 
over  Macedonia.  Polyperchon  defeated  the 
y'Etolians,  who  made  an  invasion  upon  Mace- 
donia. Antipater  gave  assistance  to  Eumenes 
inAsia,  against  Antigonus,  according  to  Justin. 
14,  c.  2.  At  his  death,  B.  C.  319,  Antipater 
appointed  Polyperchon  master  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions ;  and  as  he  was  the  oldest  of  all  the 
generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
commended that  he  might  be  the  supreme  ru- 
ler in  their  councils,  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  according  to  his  judgment.  As  for  his 
'ion  Cassander,  he  left  him  in  a  subordinate 
station  under  Polyperchon.  But  Cassander 
was  of  too  aspiring  a  disjiosition  tamely  to  obey 
bis  father's  injunctions.  He  recovered  Mac(?- 
donia,  and  made  himself  absolute.  Curi.3,4. 
.<».  6,  7  and  lO.—JusHn.  IL  12.  13,  kc—Diod. 
17,  18,  &,c.— C.  Mp.  in  Phoc.  S^  Eumen.— 

Pint,  in  Eumen.  Mexand.  &c. A  son  of 

Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law 
•f  Lysimachiis.  He  kiiled  his  mother,  because 
she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  succeed 
to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Deme- 
trius; but  peace  was  re-tsttiltifished  between 
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the  t(1ro  brothers  by  the  advice  of  Lyslmachu'jf^ 
and  soon  after  Demetrius  killed  Antipater,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Macedonia,  294  B.  C. 

Justin.  26;  c.  1. A  king  of  Macedonia,  \vho 

reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. A  king  of 

Cicilia. A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Her- 
od. He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea  by 
Ca;sar,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war.    Joseph. An  Athenian  archon. 

One  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  consjnr- 

ed  against  his  life  with  Hermolaus.     Curt.  8, 

c.  6. .A  celebrated  sophist  of  Hieropolis, 

(U'eceptor  to  the  children  of  the  emperor  Se- 

verus. A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  144 

years  B.  C. A  poet  of  Sidon,  who  could 

compose  a  number  of  verses  extempore,  upon 
any  subject.  He  ranked  Sappho  among  the 
muses,  in  one  of  his  epigrams.  He  had  a  fe- 
ver every  year  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  of  which 
at  last  he  died.  He  flourished  about  80  years 
B.  C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in 
the  anthologia.  Plia.l,  c.  51. —  Val.  Mux.  1, 
c.  10. — Cii\de  Orat.  3,  (h  Offic.  3,  de  Qucest 
Jlcad.  4. -A  philosopher  of  Phoenicia,  pre- 
ceptor to  Cato  of  Utica.     Plut.  in  Cut. A 

stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes  of  Ba- 
bylon. He  ^vrote  two  books  on  divination,  and 
died  at  Athens.  Cic.  de  Dii\  I,  c.  3.  Ac, 
qmEsf.4,  c.  6.  De  OJic.  3,  c.  12. ^A  disci- 
ple of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two  books  of  let- 
ters.  A  poet  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  age  of 

Augustus. 

Antipatria,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  •  Liv, 
31,c.27. 

Antipatridas,  a  governor  of  Telmessus. 
Polf/am.  5. 

Antipatris,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

Ajjtiphanes,  an  ingenious  statuary  of  Ar- 

gos.      Paus.  5,    c.  17. A  comic    poet  of 

Rhodes,  or  rather  of  Smyrna,  wlio  wrote 
above  iH)  comedies,  and  died  in  the  74lh  year 
of  his  age,  by  the  fall  of  an  ap])lc  upon  his 

head. A  physician  of  Delos,  who  used  to 

say  that  diseases  originated  from  tlie  variety 
of  food  that  was  eaten.     Clem.  .ilex. — Allan. 

Antiphatks,  a  king  of  the  Lajstrygones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  Forniiaj. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
coasts,  and  seist  three  men  to  examine  the 
country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  (!iem, 
and  pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  t!ie  fleet  of 
Ulysses  with  stones,  except  the  ship  in  a\  hich 

Ulysses  was.      Ovid.  Met.  14,    v.  232. A 

son  of  Sarpedon.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  696. • 

The  grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.     Homer.  Od. 

A  man  killed  in  the  Trojan  wai-  by  Leon- 

teus.     Homer.  II.  12,  v.  191. 

Antlphili  roRTOs,  a  harbour  on  the  Afri- 
can s-ide  of  the  Rod  sea.     Strub.  16. 

ANTiPHiLus,  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes,  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An- 
tipater.    Dlod.   IS. A   noble  j^aintcr  who 

represented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire  and 
blowing  it;  from  which  the  ivliole  house  seem- 
ed to  be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by 
birth :  he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple 
to  Cteftidemus.     Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphon,  a  poet.-^ A   native  of  Rham- 

nusia,  called  Nestor,  from  his  eloquence  and 
prudence.  The  sixteen  orations  that  are  ex- 
tant under  his  name,  are  supj)osititions. An 

orator,  who  promised  Philip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, that  ke  would  set  ou  lire  tke  citadel  »f 
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Athens,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  at  the 
instigation  of  Demosthenes.     Cic.  de  Div.  2. — 

Flitt.  ill  Mcib.  &f    Demost. A  poet    who 

wrote  on  agriculture.    Athen. An  autlior 

who  wrote  a  treatise  on  peacocks. A  rich 

man  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  disputing 
with  Socrates. An  Athenian  who  inter- 
preted dreams,  and  wrote  an  history  of  his  art. 

Cic.  de  Div.  1  and  2. A  foolish  rhetorician. 

A  poet  of  Attica,  who   wrote  tragedies, 

epic  poems,  and  orations.  Dionysius  put  him 
to  death,  because  he  refused  to  praise  his  com- 
positions. Being  once  asked  by  the  tyrant, 
what  brass  was  the  best .'  he  answered,  that 
with  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  are  made.    Plui. — Jirislol. 

Antiphoxus,  a  son  of  Priam,  who  went 
with  his  father  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  re- 
deem Hector.     Homer.  II.  24. 

Antiphus,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon during  the  Trojan  war. A  son  of 

Thessaius,  grandson  to  Hercules.  He  went 
to  tlie  Trojan  war  in  30  ships.     Homer.  II.  2, 

V.    185. An  intimate    friend    of  Ulysses. 

Homer.  Od.    17. A  brother  of  Ctimenus, 

was  son  of  Ganyctor  the  Naupactian.  These 
two  brothers  murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  on 
the  false  suspicion  that  he  had  offered  violence 
to  their  sister,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea. 
The  poet's  dog  discovered  them,  and  they 
were  seized  and  convicted  of  the  murder. 
Plut.  de  Solert.  Anim. 

Antipcenus,  a  noble  Theban,  whose 
daughters  sacrificed  tliemselves  for  the  public 
safety.     Vid.  Androclea. 

Aktipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  built  by  the 
people  of  Marseilles.     Tacit.  2,  Hi^t.  c.  15. 

Antirrhium,  a  promontory  of  ^Etolia,  op- 
posite Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the 
same. 

Antissa,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Lesbos. 

An  island  near  it.     Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  287. 

—Plin.  2,  c.  89. 

Antisthenes,  a  philosopher,  born  of  a'n 
Athenian  father,  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes  ;  but  when  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his 
pupils,  "  Go  seek  for  yourselves  a  master,  I 
have  now  found  one."'  He  was  the  head  of 
the  sect  of  the  cynic  philosophers.  One  of 
his  pupils  asked  him  what  philosophy  had 
taught  him  .-'  "  To  live  with  myself,"  said  he. 
He  sold  his  all,  and  preserved  only  a  very  rag- 
ged coat,  which  drew  the  attention  of  Socrates, 
and  tempted  him  to  say  to  the  cynic,  who 
carried  his  contempt  of  dress  too  far,  "  Antis- 
tiienes,  I  see  thy  vanity  through  the  holes  of 
thy  coat."  Antisthenes  taught  the  unity  of 
God,  but  he  recommended  suicide.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  extant.  His  doctrines  of  aus 
terity  were  followed  as  long  as  he  was  himself 
an  example  of  the  cynical  character,  but  after 
his  death  they  were  all  forgotten.  Antisthenes 
flourished  396  years  B.  C.     Cic.  de  Oral.  3 

35. — Diog.  6. — Plut.  in  Lyc- A  disciple  of 

Heraclitus. An  historian  of  Rhodes.  Diog 
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Rome  and  his  country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquui 

the  Proud.     Dionys.   Hal.  4. C.  Reginus, 

a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.     Ccts.  Bell.  G. 

6  and  7. A  soldier  of  Pompey's  army,  so 

confident  of  his  valour,  that  he  challenged  all 
the  adherents  of  Ca»sar.      Hirt.  25,  Hisp.  Bell. 

Antitaurus,  one  of  the  branches  of 
mount  Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection through  Cappadocia  towards  Armenia 
and  the  Euphrates. 

Antitheus,  an  Athenian  archon.  Pans.  7, 
c.  17. 

Antium,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built 
by  Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory 
32  miles  u-om  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Volsci,  who  made  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans for  above  200  years.  Camillus  took  it, 
and  carried  all  the  beaks  of  their  ships  to 
Rome,  and  placed  them  in  the  forum  on  a 
tribunal,  which  from  thence  was  called  Res- 
tram.  This  town  was  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess of  fortune,  whose  statues,  when  con- 
sulted, gave  oracles  by  a  nodding  of  the  head, 
or  other  different  signs.  Nero  was  born  there. 
Cic.  de  Div.  l.—Horat.  1,  od.35.—Liv.S,  c.  14. 

Antomenes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death,  magistrates  with  regal  authority 
were  chosen  annually. 

AntGnia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  ieoc 
Atia,  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia,  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  college  of 
priests,  to  v/hich  it  originally  belonged.     Dio. 

44. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  703. 

It  ordained  that  a  new  decury  of  judges  should 
be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they 
should  be  chosen  from  the  centurions.     Cic.  in 

Philip.  1  and  5. Another  by  the  same.    It 

allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to  those  whtr 
were  condemned  dc  majestate,  or  of  perfidious 

measures  against  the  state. Another  by  the 

same,  du'/ing  his  triumvirate.  It  made  it  a 
capital  offence  to  propose  ever  after  the  elec- 
tion of  a  dictator,  and  for  any  person  to  accept^ 
of  the  otfice.    Jlppian.  de.  Bell.  Civ.  3. 

Antonia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  iEnobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero,  and  two  daughters. 

A  sister  of  Germanicus. A  daughter 

of  Claudius  and  .^lia  Petina.  She  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Tubero's,  and  was  repudiated 
for  her  levity.     Sueton.  in   Claud.   1. — Tacit. 

Ann.  11. The  wife  of  Drusus  the  son  of 

Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She  became 
mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus,  Cali- 
gula's father ;  Claudius  the  emperor,  and  the 
debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very 
eai'ly,  and  she  never  would  marry  again,  but 
spent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. Some  people  suppose  her  grandson  Ca- 
ligula ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D,  38. 

Val.  Max.  4,  c.  3. A  castle  of  Jerusalem, 

which  received  this  name  in  honour  of  M. 
Antony. 

Aktonh,  a  patrician  and  plebeian  family, 
whicii  were  said  to  derive  their  origin  from 
Antones,  a  son  of  Hercules,  as  Plut.  in  Anion, 


Antistius  Labko,  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  Avho  defended  the  liberties  of  liis  coun 
try  against  Augustus,  for  which   he  is  taxed  j  informs  us 
with  madness,  by  Horaf.  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  82. —  |     Antonina,  the  wife  of  Bellisarius,  &.c. 

Sudon.  in  Aii^.  5-1. Petro  of  Gabii,  was!     Antoninus,    Titus,    surnamed   Pius,    was 

the  author  of   a  celebrated  treaty  between  rad 


tdopted  by  the  emperor  A^^rian,  to  whom  he. 
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succeeded.    This  prince  is  remarkaliie  for  ail 
llie  virtues  tliat  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosoplier,  and  king.     He  rebuilt  whatever 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.    In  cases  of  famine  or  inundation,  he 
relieved  the   distressed,   and  supplied    their 
wants  with  his  own  money.     He  suflered  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  to  remain  long  in 
the  administration,  that  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
tortion might  be  given  to  new-comers.     In  his 
conduct  towards  his  sulyects,he  behaved  with 
affability  and  humanity,  and  listened  with  pa- 
tience to  every  complaint  brought  before  him. 
When  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with 
Scipio,  I  prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a 
citizen,  to  the  death  of  100  enemies.     He  did 
not  persecute  the  christians  like  his  predeces- 
sors, but  his  life  was  a  scene  of  univei-sal  bene- 
volence.  His  last  moments  were  easy,  though 
preceded  by  a  lingering  illness.  When  consul 
of  Asia,  he  lodged  at  Smyrna  in  the  house  of  a 
sophist,  who  in  civility  obligedthe  governor  to 
change  his  house  at  night.    The  sophist,  when 
Antoninus    became  emperor,  visited  Rome, 
and  was  jocosely  desired  to  use  the  palace  as 
his  own  house,  without  any  apprehension  of 
being  turned  out  at  night.     He  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain, 
by  raising  a  rampart  between  the  Friths  of 
Clyde  and  Forth  ;  but  he  waged  no  wars  dur- 
ing his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the  enemies  of 
the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field.    He  died 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
23  years,  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son,    M.  Aurelius     Antoninus,    sur- 
named  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as 
his  father.     He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
his  brother  L.  Verus,  whose  voluptuousness 
and  dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  mo- 
deration  of  the  phiiosopiier.     During  their 
reign,  the  Quadi,  I'arthians,  and  Marconianni 
were  defeated.     Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in 
Greek,  entitled,  t»  ,»5'  ixjn-j,  concerning  him- 
self, the  best  editions  of  which   are  the  4to. 
Cantab.  1G52,  and  the  8vo.  Oxon.    1704.     Af- 
ter the  war  with  the  Qiiadi  had  been  finish- 
ed, Verus  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Antoni- 
nus sui-\'ived  him  eight  years,  and  died  in  his 
6 1st  year,  after  a  reign  of  29  years  and  ten 

days.     Dio.  Cassiua. Bassiaims   Caracalla, 

son  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  was  ce- 
lebrated for  his  cruelties.  He  killed  his  bro- 
ther Geta  in  his  mother's  arras,  and  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  ob- 
serving that  Aristotle  was  one  of  those  who 
sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  his 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  (Edipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasla.  This  joke  was  fatal  to  them  ;  and 
the  emperor,  lo  punish  their  ill  language, 
slaughtered  many  tiiousands  in  Alexandria. 
After  assumiiigthe  name  and  dress  of  Achilles, 
and  styling  himself  the  conqueror  of  provinces 
he  had  never  seen,  he  was  assassinated  at 
Edes.sa  by  Macriuiis,  A])ril  8,  in  the  43d  year 
of  his  ago,  A.  D.  i217.  His  body  was  sent  to 
his  wife  Julia,  who  stabbed  herself  at  the  si<:iit. 
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Antoniopolis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia* 
Marccll.  8. 

M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  poet  of  Gaul 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  •,  Cicero  and 
other  illustrious  men  frequented  his  school. 
He  never  asked  any  thing  for  his  lectures, 
whence  he  received  more  from  the  liberality 

of  his  pupils.      Sueton.  de  Illust.  Or.  7. • 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Marius,  andhishead  washungin  the  forum, 

Val.    Max.  9,  c.   2.—Lucan.  3,   v.   121. . 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the 
same  name,  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus, 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  office  of  manag- 
ing the  corn  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  unlimited  power.  This 
gave  him  many  opportunities  of  plundering  the 
provinces  and  enriching  himself.     He  died  of 

a  broken  heart.      Salhist.  Frag. Caius,  a 

son  of  the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a 
troop   of  horse  from  Sylla,    and  plundered 
Achaia.  He  was  carried  before  the  pretor  M. 
Lucullus,  and  banished  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  for  pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusing 
to  appear  when  simimoned  before  justice. 
Caius,  son  of  Antonius  Caius  was  consul,  with 
Cicero,  and  assisted  him  to  destroy  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  in  Gaul.     He  went  to  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  and  fought  with  ill  suc- 
cess against  the  Dardani.     He  was  accused  at 
his  return  and  banished. Marcus,  the  tri- 
umvir, was  grandson  to   the  orator  M.  Anto- 
nius, and  sou  of  Antonius,  surnamed  Cretensis, 
from  his  wars  in  Crete.     He  was  augur  and 
tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  ambitious  views.  He  always 
entertained  a  secret  resentment  against  Cicero, 
which  arose  from  Cicero's  having  put  to  deatii 
Corn.  Lentulus,  who  M'as  concerned  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.     This  Lentulus  had  married 
Antonhis's  mother    after  his  father's  death. 
When  the  senate  was  torn   by  the  factions 
of  Pompey's  and  Caesar's  adherents,  Antony 
jtroposed    that    both    should  lay  aside    the 
command  of  their  armies  in  tlie  provinces  ; 
but  as  this   proposition   met   not  with    suc- 
cess, he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Cajsar,  and  advised   him   to  march 
his  array  to  Rome.    In   support  of  his  at- 
tachment he    commanded   the  left  Aving  of 
his  army  at  Pharsalia,  and  according  to  a  pre- 
meditated scheme,  offered  him   a  diadem  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  people.    When 
Cwsar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  house,  his 
friend  Antony  spoke  an  oration  over  his  body ; 
and  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his  party  with 
the  populacb,  he  reminded  them  of  the  libe- 
ral treatment  they  had  received  from  Caesar. 
He  besieged  Mnfina,  which  had  been  allotted 
to  D.  Brutns,  for  which  the  senate  judged 
him  an  enemy  to  the  republic,  at  the  remon- 
stration  of  Cicero.     He  was  conquered  by  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  by  young  Ca- 
sar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  interest  with 
that  of  Antony,  and   formed  the   celebrated 
triumAnrate,  which  was  established  with  such 
cruel  proscriptioiis,  that  Antony  did  not  even 


There  is  extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  |  spare  his  own  uncle,  that  he  might  strike  off 

another  book  called  lUr  Brilannicuni,  which  I  the  head  of  his  en.?iny  Cicero.  The  triumvi- 
soiue  have  altributed  to  the  emperor  Antoni-  j  rate  divided  the  Roman  empire  among  them- 
nus,  though  it  was  more  probably  written  by  a  j  .'^elves ;  Lepidus  was  set  over  all  Italy,  Augus- 
t»erson  of  that  name  whose  age  is  unknown.  I  tus  had  the  west,  and  Antony  returned  into 
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tie  east,  where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
different  conquests.  Antony  had  married  Ful- 
via,  wliora  he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  tlie 
sister  of  Augustus,  and  by  this  connexion  to 
strengthen  the  triumvirate.  He  assisted  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Philip[)i  against  the 
murderers  of  J.  Cassar,  and  he  biaied  tlie 
body  of  M.  Brutus,  his  enemy,  in  a  most  mag- 
nificent manner.  During  his  residence  in  the 
east,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  fair  Cleo- 
patra, queen  of  Egypt,  and  repudiated  Octavia 
to  many  her.  This  divorce  iucensed  Augus- 
tus, who  now  prepared  to  deprive  Antony  of 
all  his  power.  Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  as- 
sembled all  the  forces  of  the  east,  and  with 
Cleopatra  marched  against  Octavius  Cajsar. 
These  two  enemies  met  at  Actium,  where  a 
naval  engagement  soon  began,  and  Cleopatra, 
by  flying  with  60 sail,  drew  Antony  from  the 
battle,  and  ruined  his  cause.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Antony  followed  Cleopatra  into 
Kgypt,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of  the 
defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adherents,  and 
sav/  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He  stabbed 
himself,  and  Cleopatra  likewise  killed  herself 
by  ti)e  bite  of  an  asp.  Antony  died  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  30,  and  the  con- 
queror shed  tears  when  he  was  informed  that 
his  enemy  was  no  more.  Antony  left  seven 
children  by  his  three  wives.  He  has  been 
blamed  for  his  great  effeminacy,  for  his  un- 
common love  of  pleasures,  and  his  fondness 
of  drinking.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  book  in 
praise  of  drunkenness.  He  was  fond  of  imita- 
ting Hercules,  from  whom,  according  to  some 
accounts,  he  was  descended  ;  and  he  is  often 
represented  as  Hercules,  with  Cleopatra  in 
the  form  of  Omphale,  dressed  in  the  arras  of 
her  submissive  lover,  and  beating  him  with 
her  sandals  In  his  public  character,  Anto- 
cy  was  brave  and  courageous,  but  with  the 
intrepidity  of  Cassar,  he  possessed  all  his  vo- 
luptuous inclinations.  He  was  prodigal  to 
a  degree,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call,  from  va- 
nity, his  sons  by  Cleopatra,  kings  of  kings. 
His  fondness  for  low  company,  and  his  de- 
bauchery, form  the  best  parts  of  Cicero's  Phi- 
lippics. It  is  said  that  the  night  of  Caesar's 
murder,  Cassius  supped  with  Antony ;  and 
being  asked  whether  he  had  a  dagger  with 
him,  answered,  yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  to 
sovereign  power.  Pluiarch  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life.  Virg.  JEti.  8,  v.  685. — 
Horat.  ep.  9.—Juv.  10,  v.  122.— C.  JVcp.  m 
Mic. — Cic.  in  Philip. — Justin.  41  and  43. 
Julius,  son  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  by 
Fulvia,  was  consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.  He  was  surnamed  Africanus,  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Augustus.  Some  say  that 
he  killed  himself.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
an  heroic  poem  on  Diomede,  in  12  books. 
Horace  dedicated  his  4  Od.  2,  to  him.  Tacit. 
4,  Ann.  c.  44. Lucius,  the  triumvir's  bro- 
ther, was  besieged  in  Pelnsium  by  Augustus, 
and  obliged  to  surrender  himself  with  300  men 
by  famine.  The  conqueror  spared  his  life. 
Some  say  that  he  was  killed  at  the  shrine  of 

Caesar. A  noble,  but  unfortunate  youth. 

His  father,  Julius,  was  put  to  death  by  Augus- 
tus, for  his  criminal  conversation  with  Julia, 
and  he  himself  was  removed  by  the  emperor 
to  Marseilles,  on  pretence  of  finishing  his  ed- 
ucation,     Taqit   4,  Mn.  c.   44, Fq1«,  a 
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freedman  of  Claudius,  appointed  gaverhor  of 
Juda3a.  He  married  Drusilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Tacit.  4,  Hist.  9. 
riamma,  a  Roman,  condemned  for  extor- 
tion, under  Vespasian.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,   c.  45. 

'Musa,  a  physician  of  Augustus.     Plin.  29, 

c.  1. Merenda,  a   decemvir  at  Rome,  A. 

U.   C.  304.  Liv.  3,  c.  35. Q.  Merenda,  a 

military  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  332.     Liv.  4,  c.  43. 

Antorides,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aiistip- 
pus.     Plin. 

Antro  Coracics.     Vid.  Coracius. 

Antylla.     Vid.  Anthylla. 

Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
dog,  because  when  Osiris  went  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  India,  Anubis  accompanied  him, 
and  clothed  himself  in  a  slieep's  skin.  His 
worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  re- 
presented with  a  caduceus.  Some  make  him 
brother  of  Osiris,  some  his  son  by  Nephthys, 
the  wife  of  Typhon,  Diod.  1. — Lucan.  8,  v. 
33\.— Ovid.  .Met.  9,  v  6S6.— Pint,  de  Isid. 
and  Osirid. — Herodot.  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v 
698. 

Anxius,  a  river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the 
Euphrates. 

Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 
It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who  is  called  Jupiter 
Anxur,  and  j-epresented  in  the  form  of  a 
beardless  boy.  Liv.  4,  c.  59. — Horat.  1,  Sat, 
5.  V.  2Q.— Lucan.  3,  v.B4.~Virg.  JEn.'J,v. 
799. 

A^fYTA,  a  Greek  woman,  some  of  whose 
elegant  verses  are  still  extant. 

Anytus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who,  vvitU 
Melitus  and  Lycon,  accused  Socrates  of  im- 
piety, and  was  the  cause  of  his  condemnation. 
These  false  accusers  were  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.  Diog. — JElian.  V. 
H.  2,  c.  \3.— Horat.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  3.—Plut.  in 
Mcib. One  of  the  Titans. 

An7..\be,  a  river  near  the  Tigris.  Mar- 
ccl.  18. 

AoLLius,  a  son  of  Romulus  by  Hersila,  af- 
terwards called  Abillius. 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Eu- 
boea  and  Bceotia,  from  Apulia,  where  he  col- 
lected the  inhabitants  into  cities,  and  reigned 
over  them.  They  were  called  Aones,  and  the 
country  .Ionia,  from  him. 

AoNES,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called  af- 
terwards Bceotia.  They  came  there  in  the 
age  of  Cadmus,  and  obtained  his  leave  to  set- 
tle with  the  Phojnicians.  The  njuses  have 
been  called  .ionidcs,  because  Aonia  was  more 
particularly  frequented  by  them.  Paus.  9, 
c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  7,  10,  13.  Trist.  el.  5, 
V.  10.  Fast.  3,  V.  456,  1.  4,  v.  245.— Virg.  G. 
3,v.  11. 

AoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  BcS' 
otia. 

AoRis,  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
thyraea,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by 

her  name.     Pans.  2,  c.    12. The  wile  of 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Chioris.  IJ. 
9,  c.  36. 

AoRNos,  AoRNus,  AoRNis,  a  lofty  rock, 
supposed  to  be  pear  the  Gapges;  in  India,  taken 
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by  Alexander.    Hercules  had  besieged  it,  but 
was  never  able  to  conquer  it.     Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

— Jlrrian.  4. — Strab.  15. — Plut.  in  Jllex. A 

place  in  Epirws,  with  an  oracle.     Paus.  9,  c. 

80. A   certain   lake    near    Tartessua. 

Another  near  Baia?  and  Puteoli.     It  was  also 
called  Avernus.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  242. 

AoTi,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Getaj, 
on  the  Ister.     Plin.  4. 

ApAiT.a;,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.     Slrab. 

Apama,    a  daughter  of   Artaxer.xes,    who 

married  Pharnabazus,  satrap  of  Ionia. A 

daughter  of  Antiochus.     Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

Apame,  the  mother  ofNicomedes  by  Pru- 
sias  king  of  Bithynia. The  mother  of  An- 
tiochus Soter,  by  Seleucus  Nicanor.  Soter 
founded  a  city  which  he  called  by  his  mother's 
name. 

ApAMiA  or  Apamea,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on 

the   Marsyas. A  city  of  Bithynia. — -Of 

Media. Mesopotamia.-^—- Another  near 

the  Tigris. 

Aparni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the 
Caspian  sea.     Strnb. 

Apaturia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a^xrn,  deceit,  because  it 
was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by 
which  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia  was  killed  by 
Melanthus  king  of  Athens,  upon  the  following 
occasion :  when  a  war  arose  between  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Athenians  about  apiece  of  ground 
which  divided  their  territories,  Xanthus  made 
a  proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  to  decide 
the  battle  by  single  combat.  Thymcetes,  who 
was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  refused, 
and  his  successor  Melanthus  accepted  the 
challenge.  When  they  began  the  engagement, 
Melanthus  exclaimed,  that  his  antagonist  had 
some  person  behind  him  to  support  him  ?  up- 
on which  Xanthus  looked  behind,  and  was  kil- 
led by  Melanthus.  From  this  success,  Jupiter 
was  called  k-kthkoj,  deceiver,  and  Bacchus,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  behind  Xanthus,  was  called 
jiU\u.vxiyi;,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  black  goat. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  x-^rxroetx,  i.  e.  o^oTo^m, 
because  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  children 
accompanied  their  fathers  to  be  registered 
among  the  citizens.  The  festival  lasted  three 
days,  the  first  day  was  called  heTrix,  because 
suppers,  heTToi,  were  prepared  for  each  separate 
tribe.  The  second  day  was  called  xm^evtn;  ana 
Tou  avM  iujEiv,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,  and  the  head  of  the  vic- 
tims was  genei'ally  turned  up  towards  the  hea- 
vens. The  third  was  called  K(wfi.«Tis,  from 
Koue°?)  ^  youth,  or  Kojfx,  shavijig.  because  the 
young  men  had  their  hair  cut  off  before  they 
were  registered,  and  their  parents  swore 
that  they  were  free-born  Atheniaiis.  TJiey 
generally  sacrificed  two  ewes  and  a  she-goat 
to  Diana.  This  festival  was  adopted  by  the 
lonians,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesusand 

Colophon. A  surname  of  xMinerva of 

Venus. 

Apkauros,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus. 
Polijt/.  4. 

Apeila,  a  word,  Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  10, 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
eumcisrfd,  (sine  pelle)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable tp  a  Jew,  Other.-,  maintain  that  it  is  a 
proper  name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero  ad 
Attic.  12,  ep.  19,  who  nieatioae  a  person  of 
the  same  name. 
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APELtES,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or, 
as  others  say,  of  Ephesus,  or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he 
forbade  any  man  but  Apelles  to  draw  his  pic- , 
ture.  He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession, 
that  he  never  spent  a  day  without  einploying 
his  pencil,  whence  the  proverb  of  Nulla  dies 
sine  linea.  His  most  perfect  picture  was  Ve- 
nus Anadyomene,  which  was  nottotally  finish- 
ed when  the  painter  died.  He  made  a  paint- 
ing of  Alexander  holding  thunder  in  his  hand, 
somuch  like  life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  says 
that  the  hand  of  the  king  with  tbe  thunder 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  picture.  This  pic- 
ture was  placed  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus. 
He  made  another  of  Alexander,  but  the  king 
expressed  not  much  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of 
it ;  and  at  that  moment  a  horse  passing  by, 
neighed  at  the  horse  which  was  represented  in 
the  piece,  supposing  it  to  be  alive  ;  upon  which 
the  painter  said,  "  One  would  imagine  that  the 
horse  is  a  better  judge  of  painting  than  your 
majesty."  When  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
draw  the  picture  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, Apelles  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her. — • 
He  wrote  three  volumes  upon  painting,  which 
were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  accused  in  Egypt  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  put  to  death  had  not  the  real  con- 
spirator discovered  himself,  and  saved  the 
painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name  to  any 
pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venue,  Venus 
Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The  pro- 
verb of  JVe  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  is  applied  to 
him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10.— Horat.  2,  ep. 
1,  v.  238. — Cic.  in  Famil.  1,  ep.  9.— Ovid,  de 

Art.  Am.  3,  v.  401.— Fa/.  Max.  8,  c.  11. A 

tragic  writer.     Suet.   Calig.  33. -A  Mace- 
donian general,  &,c. 

Apellicon,  -a  Teian  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great 
that  he  is  accused  of  stealing  them,,  when  he 
could  notobtain  them  with  money.  He  bought 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but 
greatly  disfigured  them  by  his  frequent  inter- 
polations. Tlie  extensive  library  which  he 
had  collected  at  Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome 
when  Syllahad  conqueredfhe  capital  of  Attica, 
and  among  the  valuable  books  was  found  an 
original  manuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
about  86  years  before  Christ.     Strab.  13. 

ApENNiNus,  a  ridge  of  high  mountains 
which  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  from 
Liguria  to  Ariminum  and  Ancona.  They  are 
joined  to  th6  Alps.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  ran  across  Sicily  by  Rhegium  before  Italy 
was  separated  from  Sicily.  Lucan.  2,  v.  306. 
—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  22Q.—Ital.  4,  v.  743.— 
Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Aper,  Marcus,  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  as 
well  as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  ora- 
tors, inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and 
Quintilian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died  A.  D. 
85. Another.     Vid.  Numerianus. 

Apekopia,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argdlis.     Paus.  2,  c.  34. 

Apesus,  Apesas,  or  Apesantus,  a  moun- 
tain of  Peloponnesus,  near  Lerna.  Stat,  in 
Tkeb.  3,  V.  461, 
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Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  wliepe  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Aph/ea,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  tem- 
ple in  .'Kgina.    Pans.  2,  c.  30. 

Aphar,  the  capital  city  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Red  Sea.    Jlrrian.  in  Pcripl 

Apharetus,  fell  in  love  with  Marpes.sa, 
daughter  of  (Enomaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

Aphareus.  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  Pe- 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  who  married  Arene 
daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he  had  three 

sons.     Paus.  3.  c.  1. A  relation  of  Isocrates 

who  wrote  37  tragedies. 

Aphas,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Arabracia.    Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
all  Africa  under  his  power.    Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

Aphesas,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus, 
whence,  as  the  poets  have  imagined,  Perseus 
attempted  to  fly  to  heaven.  Stat.  3.  Theb.  v. 
461. 

AphetjE,  a  city  of  Magnesia,  v/here  the  ship 
Argo  was  launched.    Jlpollod. 

Aphidas,  a  soil  of  Areas  king  of  Arcadia. 
Pans.  8. 

Aphidna,  a  part  of  Attica,  which  received 
its  name  from  Aphidnus,  one  of  the  compani- 
ons of  Theseus.     Herodot. 

Aphidnus,  a  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  by 
Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  702. 

Aphceb^us,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Alexander.     Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Aphrices,  an  Indian  prince;  who  defended 
the  rock  Aornus  with  20,000  foot  and  15  ele- 
phants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
head  sent  to  Alexander. 

ApHRODisiA,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf 

where  Venus  is  worshipped. Festivals  in 

lionour  of  Venus,  celebrated  in  ditterent  parts 
of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Cyprus.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Cinyras,  from  whose  family 
the  priests  of  the  goddess  were  always  chosen. 
All  those  tiiat  were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of 
money  to  Venus,  asa  harlot,  and  received  as  a 
mark  of  the  favours  of  the  goddess,  a  measure 
of  salt  anda<?»i^o,;  the  salt,  because  Venus 
arose  from  the  se^ ;  the  i!'«'->*o»,  because  she  is 
the  goddess  of  wantonness.  They  were  cele- 
brated at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and  in  every  part 
of  Greece,  they  were  verj"^  much  frequented. 
Struh.  M.—Mien. 

Aphrodisias,  a  town  of  Caria,  sacred  to 
Venus.     Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

Aphrodisium  or  a,  a  town  of  Apulia  built 
by  Diomede  in  honour  of  Venus. 

Aphrodisum,  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts  of 
Cyprus,  nine  miles  from  Salamis. A  pro- 
montory with  an  island  of  the  same  name  on 
the  coast  of  Spain.     PLin.  3,  c.  3. 

Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus, 
from  a?e',-,  froth,  because  V'enusis  said  to  have 
been  born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Ilt- 
siod.  Tk.  195.— P/in.  36,  c.  5. 

ApnyT.s;  or  Aphvtis,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
near  Pailena,  where  Jupiter  Amraon  was  wor- 
shipped. Lysander  besieged  the  town  ;  but 
the  god  of  the  place  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dreara,  and  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
which  he  immediately  did.    Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

Atia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus, 
%vhich  it  received  from  king  Apis,    it  was  af- 
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terwards  called  .Sgialea,  Pelasgia,  Ar»ia,  and 
at  last  Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  ofPelops. 

Homer.  II.  1,  v.  270. Also  the  name  of  the 

earth,    worshipped  among  the  Lydians  as  a 
powerful  deity.    Herodot.  4,  c.  59. 

ApiANiiS,  or  Apion,  was  born  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  wont  to  Alexandria,  of 
which  he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeed- 
ed Theus  in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Jews,  which  Josephus  refuted.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  embassj^  w  hich  the  peojile  of  Alex- 
andria sent  to  Caligula,  to  complain  of  the 
Jevvs.     Seneca,  ep.  88. — Plin.pnpf.  Hist. 

Apicata,  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  Ta- 
cit. Jinn.  4,  c.  3. 

Apicius,  a  famous  ghitton  in  Rome. — There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third 
under  Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  fa- 
mous, as  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures 
and  incitements  of  eating.  He  hanged  himself 
after  he  had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Cajlius 
de  Jlrle  Coquinarid,  is  that  of  Amst.  12mo. 
1709.     Juv.  11,  v.  3— Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apidanvs,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  into  which  it 
falls,  a  little  above  Larissa.     Lucan.  6,  v.  372. 

Apina,  and  Avisje,  a  city  of  Apulia,  des- 
troyed with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by 
Diomedes  ;  whence  came  the  jjroverb  of 
Apina  <^  Trica,  to  express  trifling  things. 
Martini.  14,  ep.  \.—Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Apiola.  and  Apiol.c,  a  town  of  Italy,  taken 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Tiie  Roman  capitol 
was  begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from  that 
city.     Plin.  3,  c.  5, 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. A  gram- 
marian.    [Vid.  Apianus.] 

Apis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  tliat  lie  ^vas 
kiiigofArgos,  while  others  call  him  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  200 
years  earlier,  which  is  enough  to  show  he  is 
but  obscurely  known,  if  known  at  all.  He 
was  a  native  of  Naupactuin,  and  descended 
fiom  Inachus.  Ke  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  as  he  had  been  munificent  and  hu- 
mane to  his  subjects.  The  country  where  he 
reigned  was  called  Apia;  and  afterwards  it  h - 
ceived  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  Argia,  or  Argoii:;, 
and  at  last  that  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Pplops. 
Some,  amongst  whom  is  Varro  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  Egypt 
,with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized 
the  inhabitants,  and  polished  their  nianner.s, 
for  which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death, 
and  paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Scrapis,  This  tradition,  according  to  some 
of  the  moderns,  is  witijout  foundation.  JEsckyl. 
in  Suppl. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei,   18,  c.   5. — 

Paus.  2,  c.  5. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. A  son  of 

Jason,  born  in  Arcadia  ;  he  was  killed  by  the 

horses  of  j?Ctolus.    Paus.  5,  c.  1. A  town 

of  Egypton  the  lake  Mareotis. A  god  of  the 

Egyptians  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
ox.     Some  say    that   Isi?  and  Osiris  are  the 
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(Jpitles  worshipped  under  this  name,  because 
during  their  reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians 
agricuKure.  The  Egyptians  believed  tliat  the 
soul  of  Osiris  was  reaily  departed  into  the  ox, 
where  it  wished  to  dwell,  because  that  animal 
had  been  of  the  most  essential  service  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Osiris  had  in- 
troduced into  Egypt.  The  ox  that  was  chosen 
was  always  distinguished  by  particular  marks ; 
his  body  was  black  ;  he  had  a  square  white 
spot  upon  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue  like  a 
beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tall  were  double,  and 
his  right  side  was  marked  with  a  ivhitlsh  spot, 
resenibllng  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  With- 
out these,  an  ox  could  not  be  taken  as  the  god 
Apis ;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  priests 
gave  these  distinguished  characteristics  to  the 
animal  on  whom  their  credit  and  even  prospe- 
rity depended.  The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  se- 
ven days ;  the  ox  was  led  in  a  solemn  proces- 
sion by  the  priests,  and  everyone  was  anxious 
to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  children  who  smelt  his  breath 
received  tJic  knowledge  of  futinity.  The  ox 
was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  their  sacred  books  alIo\ved,  they 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  his 
body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city 
of  Memphis.  After  his  death,  which  some- 
times was  natural,  the  greatest  cries  and  la- 
mentations were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if  Osiris 
was  just  dead  ;  the  priests  shaved  their  heads, 
which  was  a  sign  of  the  deepest  mourning. 
This  continued  till  another  ox  appeared  with 
the  proper  characteristics  to  succeed  as  the 
deity,  which  was  followed  with  the  greatest  ac- 
clamations, as  if  Osiris  was  returned  to  life.  This 
ox,  which  was  found  to  represent  Apis,  was  left 
40  days  in  the  city  of  the  Nile  before  he  was 
carried  to  Rlemphis,  during  which  time  none 
but  vromen  were  permitted  to  appear  before 
him,  and  this  they  performed,  according  to 
their  superstitious  notions,  in  a  wanton  and  in- 
decent manner  There  was  also  an  ox  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of 
Mnevis ;  some  supposed  that  he  was  Osiris, 
J>ut  otl^ers  maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis 
was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis  to  Isis.  When 
jCambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the  people  were 
«elebr:iting  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conqueror 
interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himself.  He 
called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
Seity  himself  to  come  before  him.  When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests  to 
fee  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  such 
riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis  had  generally 
two  stables,  or  rather  temples.  If  he  eat  from 
the  hand,  it  was  a  favourable  omen  ;  but  if  he 
refused  the  food  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
interpreted  as  unlucky.  From  this,  Germani- 
cus,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  drew  the  omens  of 
his  approaching  death.  When  his  oracle  was 
consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and  a 
piece  of  money  placed  upon  it,  after  which  the 
people  that  wished  to  know  futurity  applied 
their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  imme- 
diately retired,  stopping  their  ears  till  they  had 
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departed  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds  Uiat 
were  heard,  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  to  their  questions.  Pam.  7,  c.  22. — 
Herodot.  2  and  Z.—Plin.  8,  c.  38,  &ic. — Strab. 
l.—Plut.  in  Isid.  and  Osir. — Apolhd.  1,  c.  1. 

I.  2,  c.  \.—Mela,  \,  c.  9.—Plin.  8,  c.  39,  &tc, 
Strab.  7.— Mian.  V.  Z/.4  and  6.—Diod.  1. 

Apisaon,  son  of  Hlppasus,  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks,  at  the  head  of  a  P«onian 
army.     He  was  killed  by  Lyconiedes.     Horn. 

II.  17,  v.  348. Another  on  the  same  side. 

Apitids  Gakba,    a   celebrated  buffoon  in 

the  time  of  Tiberius.    Juv.  5,  v,  4. 

Apollinares  ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  originated 
from  the  following  circumstance  :  an  old  pro- 
phetic poem  informed  the  Romans,  that  if  they 
instituted  yearly  games  to  Apollo,  and  made  a 
collection  of  money  for  his  service,  they  would 
be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  whose  approacii  al- 
ready signified  their  destruction.  Tlte  first 
time  they  were  celebrated,  Rome  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly 
the  people  rushed  out  of  the  city,  and  saw  a 
cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from  the  sky  on  Uie 
troops  of  the  enemy.  With  this  heavenly  as- 
sistance tiiey  easily  ol)tained  the  victory.  The 
people  generally  sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the 
representation  of  these  games,  which  were 
usually  celebrated  at  the  option  of  the  prajtori 
till  the  year  U.  C.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed 
to  settle  the  celelu'ation  yearly  on  the  same 
day,  about  the  nones  of  July.  When  this  alte- 
ration happened,  Rome  was  infested  with  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  which,  however,  seemed 
to  be  appeased  by  this  act  of  religion,  Liv. 
25,  c.  12. 

Apollin.^ri*,  C.  Sulpitius,  a  grammarian  of 
Carthage,  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed 

to  Terence's  plays  as  arguments. A  writer 

better  knQwn  by  the  name  of  Sidonius.  Vid, 
Sidonius. 

ApollonIdes,  a  Greek  in  the  wars  of  Da- 
rius and  Alexander,  &.c.     Cmi.  4,  ».  5. 

Appollinis  Arx,  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sibyl's  cave.     Plrg.  JEn.  6. Promon- 

torium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.     Liv.  30,  c. 

24. Templum,  a  place  of  Thrace, — — in 

Lycla.    JElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  9. 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  coiifounded  with  the  sun. 
According  to  Cicero,  3.  de  A^at.  Dear,  there 
were  four  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelaiy  god  of  the 
Athenians.  The  second  was  son  of  Corybas, 
and  was  born  in  Crete,  for  the  dominion  of 
which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupiter  himself. 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans 
to  Delphi.  The  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomion,  becau.se  he  gave  laws  to  the 
Inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  beei^ 
attributed.  The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the 
same  as  the  Orusof  the  Egj'ptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.  The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  born  in  the  floating 
Island  of  Delos,  Is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Oru.^,  was  s^ved 
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)»y  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
phon,  and  intrustedto  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis. — 
VVlien  Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno, 
who  was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
raised  the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona, 
who  was  refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her 
children, till  Neptune,  moved  at  the  severity  of 
her  fate,  raised  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth 
Apollo  and  Diana.     Apollo  was  the  god  of  all 
the  fine  arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and 
eloquence,  of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  in- 
ventor.    He  had  received  from  Jupiter  the 
power  of  knowuig  futurity,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  were  in  general 
repute  over  the  world.  His  amours  with  Leuco- 
thoe.  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,  Coronis,  Clymene, 
Cyrene,  Chione,  Acacallis,  Calliope,  &.c.  are 
well  known,  and  the  various  shapes  he  assu- 
med to  gratify  his  passion.    He  was  very  fond 
of  young  Hyacinthus,  whom  he  accidentally 
killed  with  a  quoit ;  as  also  of  Cyparissus,  who 
was  changed  into  a  cypress  tree.  When  his  son 
.S^sculapius  had  been  killed  with  the  thunders 
of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life,  Apollo, 
in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyclops  who  had 
fabricated  the  thunderbolts.    Jupiter  was  in- 
censed at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he  banished 
Apollo  from  heaven,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
dignity.    The  exiled  deity  came  to  Admetus, 
king  ofThessaly,  and  hired  himself  to  be  one  of 
his  shej)herds,  in  which  ignoble  employment  he 
remained  nine  years ;  from  which  circumstance 
he  was  called  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sa- 
crifices a  wolf  was  generally  offered,  as  that  ani- 
mal is  the  declared  enemy  of  the  sheepfold 
Dm'ing  his  residence  in  Thessaly,  he  rewarded 
the  tender  treatment  of  Admetus.     He  gave 
him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  bull,  with 
whichhe  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage  Alceste 
the  daughter  of  Pelias;  and  soon  after,  the 
Parca;  granted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that  Adme- 
tus might  be  redeemed  from  death,  if  another 
person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.    He  assisted 
Neptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and 
when  he  ivas  refused  the  promised  reward  from 
Laomedon.  the  king  of  the  country,  he  destroy- 
ed the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.    As  soon  as 
he  was  born,  Apollo  destroyed  with  arrows  the 
serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  per- 
secute Latona;  hence  he  was  called  Pythius ; 
and  he  afterwards  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
mother  by  putting  to  death  the  children  of  the 
proud  Niobe.    [  Vid.  Niobe.]    He  v.'as  not  the 
inventorofthe  lyre,  as  some  have  imagined,but 
Mercury  gave  it  him,  and  received  as  a  reward 
the  famous  caduceus  with  which  Apollo  was 
wont  to  drive  the  flocks  of  Admetus.     His  con- 
test with  Pan  and  Marsyas,  and  the  punishment 
inflicted  upou  Midas,  are  well  known.   He  re- 
ceived the  surnames  of  Phoebus,  Delius,  Cyn- 
thius,  Pffian,  Delpliicus,  Nomius,  Lycius,  Cla- 
rius,  Ismenius,  Vulturius,  Smintheus,  &lc.  for 
reasons  which  are  explained  under  those  words. 
Apollo  is  generally  represented  with  long  hair, 
and  the  Romans  were  fond  of  imitatiijg  his 
figure  ;  and  therefore  in  their  youth  they  were 
remarkable  for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which 
they  cut  short  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen ;  he  is  always  represented  as  a  tall  beard- 
less young  man  with  a  handsome  shape, holding 
3D  his  haud  a  bow,,  and  symd/aiie?  a  lyre  ;  hi;- 
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head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams  of 
light.  He  was  the  deity  who,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  ancients,  inflicted  plagues,  and 
in  that  moment  he  appeared  surrounded  with 
clouds.  His  worship  and  power  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  :  he  had  temples  and  sta- 
tues in  every  country,  particularly  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  His  statue,  which  stood 
upon  mount  Actium,  as  a  mark  to  mariners  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  coasts,  was  particularly  fa- 
mous, and  it  appeared  a  great  distance  at  sea. 
Augustus,  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  addre.'^s- 
ed  himself  to  it  for  victory.  The  griffin,  the 
cock,  tlie  grasshopper,  the  wolf,  the  crow,  the 
swan,  tlio  hawk,  the  olive,  the  laurel,  the  palm- 
tree,  &C;  were  sacred  to  him  ;  and  in  his  sacri- 
fices, wolves  and  hawks  \vere  offered,  as  they 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  flocks  over 
which  he  presided.  Bullocks  and  lambs  were 
also  immolated  to  him.  As  he  presided  over 
poetry,  he  was  often  seen  on  mount  Parnasnis 
with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  famous  oracles 
were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros,  Tenedos,  Cyr- 
rha,  and  Patara.  His  most  splendid  temple  was 
at  Delphi,  where  every  nation  and  individual 
made  considerable  presents  when  they  con- 
sulted the  oracle.  Augustus,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  buUt  him  a  temple  on  mount  Pala- 
tine, which  he  enriched  with  a  valuable  library. 
He  had  a  famous  Colossus  in  Rhodes,  which 
was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Apollo  has  been  taken  for  the  sun  ;  but  it  may 
be  proved  by  different  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phoebus  and  Hy- 
perion,were  all  different  characters  and  deities, 
though  confounded  together.  When  once  Apol- 
lo was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and  represented 
^vith  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  head,  the  idea  was 
adopted  by  every  writer,  and  from  thence  arose 
the  mistake.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  9  and  10, 1.4,  fab. 

3,  k.c.~Paics.  2,  c.  7, 1. 6,  c.  7, 1.  7,  c.  20, 1.  9,  c. 
30,  kc.  Hygin.  fab.  9, 14, 60, 93,  140,  Idl,  202, 
203,  he— Slat.  1.  Theb.  &m.—Tibull.  2,  el.  3. 
—Plat,  de  MwT.—Uovi.  It,  ^  Ifymn.  in  JlpoU. 
Virg.  JF.n.  2, 3,  &.c.  G.  4,  v.  3'23.—Horat.  1,  od. 
10. — Lucian.  Dial.  Mer.  i^  Vide. — Propert.  2, 
el.  28.— Odiimach.  in  Jpoll.—MpoUod.  ],  c.  3, 

4,  and  9,  1. 2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  5, 10  and  12. On© 

of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  of  jEneas.     Virg.  JEn. 

10,  V.  171. Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 

mount  Leucas,  which  appeared  at  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea,  and  served  as  a  guide  to  marinei-s, 
and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rocks  that  were  along  the  coast.  Vim  JE)' 
3,v.275.  " 

Apollocrates,  a  friend  of  Dion,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apollodort.ts,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mytbologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepias,  and 
disciple  to  Paiiajtius  the  Rhodian  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  115  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  wrote  an  history  of  Athens,  be- 
sides otherworks.  But  of  all  hisconipositiona, 
nothingis  extant  but  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable 
work,  divided  into  tliree  books.  ft  is  ao 
abridged  history  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  an- 
cient heroes,  of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  ii. 
gives  a  true  and  faithful  account.  The  bes? 
edition  is  that  of  Heyne,  Goett.  in  8vo.  4  vols. 
1782.  Mficn. — Plia.  7,  c.  S7. — Diod.  4  and  13. 
A  tragic  poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tra- 
gedies entitled  Ulysses,   Thycstes,  &.c. A 

comic  poet  of  Gelai  'in  Sicilv,  in  the  ag<?  of  Me- 
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Slander,  who  wrote  47  plays. An  architect 

of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  buihiing  of 
Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in  a 
private  station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a 

manner. A  writer  who  composed  an  histo- 

ly  of  Parthia. A  disciple  of  Epicuras,  the 

most  learned  of  his  school,  and  deservedly 
surnamed  the  Illustrious.     He  wrote  about  40 

volumes  on   different   subjects.     Diog. A 

painter  of  Alliens,  of  whom  Zeuxiswasa  pu- 
pil. T.wo  of  his  paintings  were  admired  al 
Pergamus  in  the  age  of  Pliny  ;  a  priest  in  a 
suppliant  posture,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Mi- 
nerva's thunders.  He  was  of  such  an  irasci- 
ble disposition  that  he  destroyed  iiis  own 
pieces  upon  the  least  provocation.  Plin.  34,  c. 

S. A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 

and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.  Slrab.  13. A  tragic  poet  of  Tar- 
sus.  A  Lemuian  who  wrote  on  husbandry. 

^A   physician  of  Tarentum.-—— Another 

of  Cytium. 

Ai'OLLONiA,  a  festival  at  iEgialea  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  cir 
cumstance  ;  these  two  deities  came  to  ^Egialea, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python  ;  but 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete, 
i^igialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  andthein})abitants,by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with 
the  same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to 
retiu'n  to  jEgialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  grant- 
ed their  petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple 
was  raised  to  ''^''■^  the  goddess  of  persuasion  ; 
and  ever  after,  a  number  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  we  re  chosen  to  march  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, as  if  anxious  to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana.    Pausan.  in  Corinth. A  town  of  Myg- 

donia. — Of  Crete. — Of  Sicily. — On  tiie  coast 
of  Asia  Minor. — Another  on  the  coast  of 
Tl)race,  part  of  which  was  built  on  a  small 
island  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple. 

A  tow  n  of  Macedonia,  on  the  coasts  of 

the  Adriatic. A  city  of  Thrace. Another 

on  mount  Parnassus. 

Apollonias,  the  wife  of  Attains  king  of 
Phrygia,  to  Avhom  she  bore  four  children. 

ApoloniXdes,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compel- 
led to  lay  down  Iiis  power  by  Timoleon. 

ApoLi,oxiDr,s,    a    writer    of   INicaea. A 

physician  of  Cos  at  the  court  of  Artaxerses, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Ainytas,  the  mo- 
narch's sister,  and  was  some  time  after  put  to 
death  for  sligliting  her  after  the  reception  of 
her  favours. 

Apoi.i.onius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chal- 
cis,  sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  iiis 
adopted  son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he 
rarao  to  Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace, 
observing,  that  tlie  master  ouglit  not  to  wait 
upon  his  pupil,  but  llie  pupil  upou  him.  The 
emperor liearing  this,  said,  laughing,  "  It  was 
then  easier  for  Apollonins  to  come  from  Chal- 
cis  to  Rome,t!Kiu  from  Rome  to  the  palace." 

.\  geometrician  of  Perge  in  Pampliylia, 

wiiose  works  are  now  lost.  lie  lived  about  242 
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tion  of  the  planets,  by  cycles  and  epicycles, 
or  circles  within  circles. — The  best  edition  of 

ApoUonius  is  Dr. Hailey's,Oxon.fol.  1710. ■ 

A  poet  of  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  generally  call- 
ed ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  because  he  lived  for 
some  time  there.  He  was  pupil,  when  j'^oung, 
to  Callimachus  and  Pauffitius,  and  succeeded 
to  Eratosthenes  as  third  librarian  of  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to  bis  master 
Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books. 
The  best  editions  of  ApoUonius  are  those  print- 
ed at  Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2  vols, 
and  in  1,  8vo.  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck.    Ar- 

gentor,  12mo.  1780.     quinlil.    10,  c.  1. A 

Greek  orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a  native  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  C£e- 
sar  and  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discour- 
aged the  attendance  of  those  whom  he  sup- 
posed incapable  of  distinguishing  themselves 
as  orators,  and  he  recommended  to  them  pur- 
suits more  congenial  to  their  abilities.  He 
wrote  an  history,  in  which  he  did  not  candidly 
treat  the  people  ofJudaja,accordingto  the  com- 
plaint of  Josephus  conira  Jlpion.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  28,  75, 126,  and  130.  M  Faviil.  3,  ep.  16. 
De  Invent.  1,  c.  81. — Quintil.  3,  c.  1,  1. 2,  c.6. — 

Suet,  in  Cms.  4. — Vlut.  in   Ctes. A  Greek 

historian  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Zeuo  and  of  his  follow- 
ers. Slrab.  14. A  stoic  philosopher  who  at- 
tended Calo  of  Utica  in  his  last  moments.  Plut. 
m  Cat. An  officer  set  over  Egypt  by  Alex- 
ander.    Curt.  4,  c.  8. A  wrestler.  Paus.5. 

A  physician  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  os 

agricidturo.      Varro. A     grammarian     of 

Alexandria. A  w  riter  in  the  age  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius. Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, well  skilled  in  tlie  secret  arts  of  ma- 
gic. Being  one  day  haranguing  the  populace 
at  Epliesus,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Strike 
the  tyrant,  strike  him  •,  the  blow  is  given,  he  is 
wounded,  and  fallen  1"  At  that  very  moment 
the  emperor  Domitian  had  been  stabbed  at 
Rome.  The  magician  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion when  this  circumstance  was  known.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded unusual  attention  by  his  numberles.= 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years  after  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philostratus.  In  his 
history  the  biographer  relates  so  many  curi- 
ous and  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero, 
that  many  have  justly  deemed  it  a  romance  ; 
yet  for  all  this,  Hierocles  had  the  presumption 
to  compare  the  impostures  of  Aj)ollonius  with 

the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. A  sophist  of 

Alexandria,  distinguished  for  his  Lexicon  Gra- 
cum  Iliadis  et  Odijssea,  a  book  that  was  beau- 
tifully edited  by  Villoison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris, 
1773.  ApoUonius  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Didymus,  and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 

first  century. A  physician. A  son  of  So- 

tades  at  the   court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Syrus,  a  Platonic  philosoplier. Hero- 
ointments. A 


years  before  the  ciiristian  era,  and  composed 
a  commentary  on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  at- 
tended at  Alexandria.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  I  philius,    wrote    concei-nin_ 
conic  sfctiuns,  eight  of  which  are  now  extant  ;l  sculptor  of  Rhodes. 

and  he  first  endeavoured  to  explain  the  causes  j      Apoi.lophanks,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flat- 
oi  the  apparent  stopping  and  retrograde  mo- !  tered  king  Antigonus,  and  iuaiutained  that 
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there  existed  but  one  vi.vuf;  prudence.    Diog. 

A  physician  in  the  court  of  Antiochus. 

Polyb.  5. A  comic  poet.    JElian.  Anim.  6. 

Apomvios,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. 

AroNiANA,  an  island  near  Lilybaeum.  Hirt. 
Jlfric.  2. 

M.  Aponius,  a  governor  of  Mcesia,  reward- 
ed with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  defeat- 
ing 9<X)0  barbarians.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

Aponos,  now  Ahaiw,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  tiie  same  name,  nearFataviuni  in  llalj  . 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  vvliich  were  hot, 
were  wholesome,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
an  oracular  power.  Lucan.  7,  v.  IW. — Suet. 
in  Tiber.  14. 

Apostrophia,  a  surname  of  Venus  in 
Bceotia,  who  was  distinguished  luuler  tiiese 
names,  Venus  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostro- 
phia. The  foriner  was  the  p^itroness  of  a 
pure  and  cliaste  lo\"e  ;  the  second  of  carnal  and 
sensual  desires;  and  the  last  incited  men  to  il- 
licit and  unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests 
and  rapes.  Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked 
by  the  Thebans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from 
such  unlawful  desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the 
Verticordia  of  the  Romans.  Paus.  9,  c.  1(5. — 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  15. 

Apotheosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which' they 
raised  their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to 
tlie  rank  of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  east 
were  the  first  who  jmid  divine  honotn-s  to  their 
great  men,  and  the  Romans  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  not  only  deified  the  most  prudent 
and  humane  of  their  emperors,  but  also  the 
most  cruel  and  profligate.  Herodian  4,  c.  2, 
has  left  us  an  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a 
Roman  emperor.  After  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  burnt,  an  ivory  image  was  laid  on 
a  couch  for  seven  days,  represenUngthe  empe- 
ror under  the  agonies  of  disease.  The  city  was 
in  soiTow,  the  senate  visited  it  in  mourning, 
and  the  physicians  ]»ronounced  it  every  day  in 
a  more  decaying  state.  When  the  death  was 
announced,  a  young  band  of  senators  carried 
the  couch  and  image  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  was  deposited  on  an  edifice  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  where  spices  and  combustible 
materials  were  thrown.  After  this  the  knights 
walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn  procession, 
and  the  images  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans 
were  drawn  in  state,  and  immediately  the  new 
emperor,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
was  assisted  by  tlie  surrounding  multitude. 
Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where  he 
was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  tiie  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  w  as 
sent  from  the  flames.— The  Greeks  observed 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

AppiA  VIA,  a  celebrated  road  lending  from 
the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome  to  Brundusiup.i, 
through  Capua.  Appius  Claudius  made  it  as 
far  as  Cajjua,  and  it  received  its  name  fron^ 
him.  If  was  continued  and  finished  by  Grac- 
chus, J.  Ctesar.  and  Augustus.— ri'(/.  Via. 
Lucan.  3,  v.  285. — Stat.  2.  S,/lv.  2>  v.  12.- 
Mart.  9,  ep.  lo4.Sncf.  in  Tiber.  14. 

AppiADEs,  a  name  given  to  tlicse  five 
deities,  Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and 
Peace,  because  a  temple  was  erected  to  them 
Mear  the  Appian  roads.    The  name  was  alsro 
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applied  to  those  courtezans  at  Rome  who  liv- 
'ni  near  the  temple  of  Venus  b}'  the  Appife, 
Aquaj,  and  the  forum  of  J.  Cajsar.  Ovid,  de 
Jlrt.  Am.  3,  v.  453. 

Appianus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  his- 
tory, which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series 
of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
and  in  the  composition,  the  'vriter  displayed, 
xvith  a  style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  described 
his  battles  in  a  masterly  maoner.  This  excel- 
lent work  is  greatly  mutilated;  and  there  is  ex- 
tant now  only  the  account  of  the  Punic,  Syri- 
an, Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  S})anish  wai-s, 
with  those  of  illyricum  and  the  civil  dissen- 
tions,  with  a  fragment  of  Ib.e  Celtic  wars.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Tollius  and  Vario- 
rum, 2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  167t>,  and  that  of  Sch- 
weigheuserus,  3  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1785.  He  \vas 
so  eloquent  that  the  emperor  highly  promoted 
him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  an  universal  his- 
tory in  24  books,  which  began  from  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own  age.  Few 
books  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant. 

Apii  Forum,  now  Burgo  Longo,  a  little  vil- 
lage not  far  from  Rome,  built  by  the  consul 
Appius.     Horal.  1,  Sat.  5. 

Appius,  the  prainomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  U. 

C.  442.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  a  decemvir  who  ob- 
tained his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He 
attempted  the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her 
father  killed  to  preserve  her  chastity.  This 
act  of  violence  was  the  cause  of  a  revolution 
in  the  state,  and  the  ravisher  destroyed  him- 
self when  cited  to  ajipear  before  the  tribuneJ 

of  his  country.       Liv.  3,  c.  33. Claudius 

Cajcus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  built  the  Appian 
way,  and  many  aqueducts  in  Rome.  VVhea 
Pyrrhus,  who  wa.s  come  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  Rome,  demanded  peace  of  the 
senators,  Appius,  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
the  senate  house,  and,  by  his  authority,  dis- 
suaded them  from  granting  a  peace  which 
would  prove  dishonoarable  to  the  Roman 
name.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  2i)3. — Cic.  in  Brut. 

^»  Tusc.4 A  Roman  who,  when  he  heard 

that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs, 
divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and  em- 
barked Avith  them  for  Sicily.  In  their  passage 
the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius  alone 

saved  his  life.    JJppian.  4. Claudius  Cras- 

sus,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Rutulius, 
conquered  the  Ccltiberians,  and  was  defeated 

by  Perseus,  king   of  Macedonia.      Liv. . 

Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap.  CI.  Cau- 
cus, consul  in  the  age  of  Sylla,  retired  from 
grandeur  to  enjoy  tlie   pleasures  of  a  private 

life. Clausus,    a   general  of  the  Sabines, 

who,  uj)on  being  ill-treated  by  his  country- 
men, retired  to  Rome  with  -5(X3(J  of  his  friends, 
and  was  .admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early 

ages  of  the  republic.     Pint,  in  Poplic. Her- 

donius  seized  tiie  capilol  with  4<X>0  exiles,  A. 
U.  C.  292,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown 

Liv.  3,    c.    15. — Ftor.   3,    c.    19. Claudiu.«! 

Lentulus,  a  consul  with  IvI.  Perpenna. A 

dictator  who  conquered  the  Heriiici. The 

name  of  Appius*  was  common  in  Rome,  aaiil 
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parlicularl}-  to  many  consuls  wliose  LisLory  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 

Appula,  an  immodest  woman,  Sic.  Juv.  6, 
V.  64. 

ApRirs  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  t!ie  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  scripture.  He  took  Si- 
don,  and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  sub- 
jects revolted  to  Ams'sis,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered and  strangled.  Htrodot.  2,  c.  159,  Isic. 
—Diod.  1. 

Afsinthii,  a  people  of  Thrace :  they  receiv- 
rd  their  name  fraip  a  river  called  Apsinthus, 
which  Ilovved  through  their  territory.  Dionys. 
Perieg. 

Apsikus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Prceceptor  dc 
.'h'tc  Rhelor'ua. 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrhachium  and  Apol- 
ionia.     Lucan.  5,  v.  4*5. 

Aptera,  an  inland  tOAvn  of  Crete.  Ptol. — 
Flin.  4,  c.  12. 

Apnr.KiA  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apnlcius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  652,  for  inflicting  a  pu- 
nishment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising 

seditions,  or  showing  violence  in  the  city. 

Variiia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  con- 
victed of  adultery  with  a  certain  Munlius  in 
(lie  reign  of  Tiberius.     Tacit.  An.  c.  50. 

Apuleius,  a  learned  man,  born  at  Madaura 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rich  widow 
i-alled  Pudentilla.  for  which  he  was  accused 
by  some  of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts 
1o  win  her  heart.  His  apology  was  a  masterly 
composition.  In  his  youth,  Aj)uleius  had  been 
very  exjiensive  ;  but  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age, 
more  devoted  to  study,  and  learnt  Latin  with- 
out a  master.  The  most  famous  of  his  works 
extant  is  the  golden  ass.  in  eleven  Ijooks,  an 
allegorical  piece  replete  with  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  Apuleius  are  tlie  De![)hin,  2 
vols.  4to.  Paris,  16S8,  and  Pricaji,  8vo.  Goudaj, 
I'tioO. 

Apulia,  now  Puglia.  a  country  of  Italy  be- 
tween Daunia  and  Calabria.  It  Vvas  part  of 
the  ancient  Magna  Gra^cia,  and  generally  di- 
vided iiito  Apulia  Daunia,  and  Apulia  Puece- 
tia.  It  was  famous  for  its  wool.;;,  superior  to 
al!  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  called  after  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin.  3,  c. 
n.— Cic.de  Div.  1,  c.AS.—Slrab.  G.—.Mcla,  2, 
c.  4. — Martial  in  Jlpoph.  155. 

Apu.'^cidamus,  a  lake  of  Africa.  All  bodies, 
however  heavy,  were  said  to  swim  on  the  sur- 
face of  its  waters.     Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

A(iUARius,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
I'ising  in  January,  and  seftijig  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  clianged 
into  this  sign.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  304. 

Aquilauia,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cos.  2.  Bsll. 
Civ.  23. 

A(i'jJLEiA,  or  Aquilegia,  a  town  found- 
ed by  a  Roman  colony,  called,  from  its  gran- 
deur, Roi?ia  secvnda,  and  situated  at  the 
north  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  on  the  confines  of 
Italy.  The  Romans  built  it  chiefly  to  oppose 
the  frequent  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Roman  emperors  enlarged  and  beautified 
it,  and  often  made  it  their  re.sidence.    ltal.8. 
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AqntiusIViGEP.,  an  historian  mentioned  by 
Sueton.  inJlug.  11. Marcus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  had  the  government  of  Asia  Minor. 

Justin.  36,  c.  4. Sabinus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome, 

surnamed  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was  father 
to  Acjuiiia  Severa,  whom  Heliogabalus  mar- 
ried.  Severus,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the 

age  of  Valentinian. 

AfiuiT.r.iA  and  Aquilia,  a  patrician  fami- 
ly at  Rome,  from  which  isw  illustrious  men 
rose. 

AQ,uiLo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north. 
Its  name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from 
Jlquiln,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  ve- 
locity. 

Aqcilonia,  a  city  of  the  Hirpinl  la  Iiah-. 
Lit.  10,  c.  38. 

Afiui.Mus,  a  poet  of  moderate  capacity. 
Cic.  5.  'Fuse. 

Aquinum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samhites,  where  Juvenal  was  born.  A 
dye  was  invented  there,  which  greaily  resem- 
bled the  real  purple.  Horiit.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  27. — 
Strab.—Ital.  8,  v.  404.— Juv.  3,  v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  country  of  Gaul,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Spain,  north  by  the  province  of 
Lugdunum,  south  by  the  province  called  Gal- 
lia Narbonensls.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Aquitani.     Plin.  4,  c.  17. — Slrah.  4. 

Ara,  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven 
stars,  near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  V.  138. 

Ara  i.ugdunensis,  a  place  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Arar  and  Rhone.     Juv.  1,  v.  44. 

Araearches,  a  vulgar  person  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhtips  an  usual  expression 
for  tiie  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  in 
Rome.  Juv.  1,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that 
Cicero,  2,  ep.  17,  ad  Jiitic.  alluded  to  Pompey 
under  the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Arabia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  forming 
a  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
gulfs.  It  is  generally  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferei]t  parts,  Petrsa,  Deserta,  and  Felix.  It 
is  famous  for  its  frankincense  and  aromatic 
plants.  The  iidiabitants  were  formerly  imder 
their  own  chiefs,  an  uncivilized  peojile,  who 
paid  adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  even  ser- 
j»ents,  and  who  had  their  wives  in  common, 
and  circumcised  their  children.  The  country 
has  often  been  invaded,  but  never  totally  sub- 
dued. Alexander  the  Great  expressed  his 
wish  to  place  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  their 
territories.  The  soil  is  rocky-and  sandy,  the 
inhabitants  are  scarce,  the  mountains  rugged, 
and  the  country  without  water.  In  Arabia, 
whatever  woman  was  convicted  of  adultery 
was  capital'y  punished.  The  Ar.ibians  for 
some  time  supported  tlie  sj)lendour  of  litera- 
ture, which  \\  as  extinguished  by  the  tyranny 
ajid  superstition  which  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  tiie  iiivention 
of  algebra,  or  the  apjjlication  of  signs  and 
letters  to  represent  lines,  numbers,  and  quan- 
tities, and  also  for  the  numerical  cliaractcrs  of 
1,  2,  3,  Lc.  iirst  used  in  Europe,  A.  D.  1253. 
Herodu!.  1,  2,  3,  and  Diod.  1  and  2.~Piin. 
12  and  14.— SIrab.  IQ.—Xe.noph.—Tihull.  2, 
cl.  2.— Curt.  5,  c.  I.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  57.— 
Also  the  name  of  the  w  ife  of  jEgyptus.  JJjnd- 
lod. 

ArakTcus  sinus,    a    sea    between    Egypt 
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ihoi'b',  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  they  suppose 
to  he  between  ^Ethiopia  and  Itdia,  and  the 
Arabian  gull"  fui'ciier  above,  between  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  it  is  about  4(t  days'  sail  in  length, 
and  not  half  a  day's  in  the  inOL-t  extensive 
breadtli.     Flin.o,  c.  U.—Slrah. 

Arabis,  Arabius,  Arbis,  an  Indian  river. 
Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Arabs  and  Akabus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Bahylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  and 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  i is  called  after  his 
name.     Plin.  7,  c.  66. 

Aracca  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana. 
Tibul.  4,  el.  1. 

Araohne,  a  woman  of  Colojihon,  daugh- 
ter to  Idmon  a  dyer.  She  was  so  skilful  in 
worki!!;^  with  the  needle,  that  she  challenged 
Minervfi,  the  goddess  of  the  art,  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  She  represented  on  her  work  the  amours 
of  Jupiter  with  Europa,  Antiope,  Leda, 
Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene,  he.  but  though 
her  piece  was  perfect  and  masterly,  she  was 
defeated  by  Mi.ier\'a,  and  hanged  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  spider  by  the 

goddess.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1,  kc. A  city 

of  Thessaly. 

Arachosia,  a  city  of  Asia,  near  the  Mas- 

sagetfe.     if  was  built  by   Seiniramis. One 

of  the  Persian  jirovinces  beyond  the  Indus. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. — Strab.  11. 

ArachOt.e  and  Arachoti,  a  people  of 
India,  who  received  their  name  from  the 
river  Arachotus,  which  flows  down  from 
mount  Caucasus.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Curt.  9, 
c.  7. 

Arachthias,  one  of  the  four  capital  ri- 
vers of  Epirus,  near  Nicopolis,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Ambracia.     Strab.  7. 

Aracillum,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.    Flor.  4,  c.  12. 

Aracosii,  an  Indian  nation.  Justin.  13. 
c.  4. 

Aracynthus,  a  mountain  of  Acarnania, 
between  the  Achelous  and  Evenus,  not  far 
from  the  shore,  and  called  Actseus.  Plin.  4, 
c.  2.—  P^!rg.  Ed.  2,  v.  24. 

Aradus,  an  island  near  Phcenicia,  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge.     Dioni/s.  Perieg;. 

Akie,  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Africa  and  Sardinia,  where 
the  Romans  and  Africans  ratified  a  treaty .  It 
\vas  upon  them  that  ii^neas  lost  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fleet :  they  are  supposed  to  be  those 
islands  which  are  commonly  called  .Agates. 
(■^irg.JEn.  1,  v.  113. 

Ar.«  PhiljEnorum,  a  maritime  city  of 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Cyrene.  Sallust. 
Jug.  Bell.  19  and  79. 

Arar,  now  the  Saonc,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flow- 
ing into  (he  Rhone,  over  which  Cresar's  sol- 
diers made  a  bridge  in  one  day.  Cces.  Bell. 
Gall.  1,  c.  12.— 5(7.  3,  v.  4.52. 

Ararus,  a  Scythian  river  flowing  through 
Armenia.    Herodot.  4,  c.  48. 

Arathvrea,  a  small  province  of  Achaia, 
afterwards  called  Asophis,  with  a  city  of  the 
same  name.     Hoiner.  II.  2. — Strab.  8. 

Arvtus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  about 
277  B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose 
court  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by  wiiose 
desire  he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  j 
hp  a\\'e<i  an  account:  of  the  situations,  risins:  and 
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setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  C'l 
cero  represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  ele- 
gant and  liighly  fmished  verses,  wiiich,  how- 
ever, from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety. 
Aratus  wrote  besides,  hymns  and  epigrams,  Sic. 
and  had  among  his  interpreters  and  commen- 
tators many  of  the  learned  men  of  Greece 
whose  works  are  lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus  Ciesar,  who,  in  their  youth,  oj- 
moments  of  rela.Kation,  translated  the  phmno' 
r.iena  into  Latin  verse.  The  best  editions  ol 
Aratus  are  Grotius'  4to.  apud  Raphaleng 
1600;  and  Oxon.  8vo.  1072.  Cic.  dt  J\at.  D 
2,  c.  41.— Pans.   1,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  13, 

V.  26. The  son  of  Clinias  and  Aristodama. 

was  born  at  Sicyon  in  Achaia,  near  the  rivcj 
Asopus.  Wlien  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age, 
his  father,  who  held  the  government  of  Sicyon, 
was  assassinated  Ijy  Abantidas,  Avho  made  hin» 
self  absolute.  Aftersome  revolutions,  the  sove 
reigntycame  into  the  hands  of  Nicocles, whom 
Aratus  murdered,  to  restore  his  country  to  liber 
ty.  He  was  so  jealous  of  tyrannical  power,  that 
he  even  destroyed  apicture  which  was  the  re 
presentation  of  atyrant.  He  joined  the  republic 
of  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  which  ho 
strengthened,b3'making  a  treaty  of  alliancewith 
theCorinthians,aiidwith  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
He  was  chosen  chief  commander  of  the  forces 
of  the  Achseans,  and  drove  away  the  Macedo- 
nians from  Athens  and  Corinth.  He  made 
war  against  the  Spartans,  but  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  by  their  kingCleomenes.  To  repair 
the  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  solicited  the  as- 
sistance of  king  Antigonus,  and  drove  away 
Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  who  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  killed  himself.  The  ^Etolians  soon 
after  attacked  the  Achaans ;  and  Aratus,  to 
support  his  chai-acter,  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
aid  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  His  friendship 
with  this  new  ally  did  not  long  continue.  Philip 
showed  himself  cruel  and  oppressive  ;  and  put 
to  death  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Acha^ans, 
and  even  seduced  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Aratus. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  show- 
ed his  displeasure  by  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  society  and  friendship  of  Philip.  But  this 
ruphire  ^vas  fatal.  Philip  dreaded  the  powei- 
and  influence  of  Aratus,  and  therefore  he  caus- 
ed him  and  his  sou  to  be  poisoned.  Some  days 
before  his  death,  Aratus  was  obser\'ed  to  sj)!! 
blood  ;  and  wdien  apprized  of  it  by  hisfriends; 
he  replied, "  Such  are  the  rewards  which  a  con- 
nexion with  kings  will  produce."  He  was  bu- 
ried with  great  pomp  by  his  countrymen ;  and 
two  solemn  sacrilices  were  animally  made  to 
him,  tbc  first  on  the  day  that  he  delivered 
Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  second  on  the 
^ay  of  his  birth.  During  those  sacrifices,  which 
were  called  Araleia,  the  priests  wore  a  ribbon 
bespangled  with  white  and  purple  spots,  and  the 
public  school-inabter  w  alked  in  procession  at 
the  head  of  his  scholars,  and  was  always  ac- 
companied by  the  richest  and  most  eminent 
senators,  adorned  Avith  garlands.  Aratus  died 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  213.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Acha3an  league,  much  com- 
mended by  Polyl)ius.  Plat,  in  inta. — Puit.^.  2, 
c.  8.~Cic.  de  Offic.  2,  c.  23.~Slrab.  U.—Lii- 
27,  c.  31. —Polyb.  2. 

Araxes,    now    Jlrras,  a  celebrated    river 
which  separates  Armenia  from  .Media,,  and  falh 
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into  the  Caspian  sea.  Lncan.  1,  r.  19, 1.  1,  v. 
ISS.Strah.Q.—  Virs.JEn.S,   v.   728.— //no- 

dol.  1,  c.  202,  vtc. Anoflier  which  talis  into 

the  Euphrates. Another  in   Europe,  now 

called  Volgii. 

Arbaces,  a  iVieJo  wlio  n-volfed  with  Be- 
lesis against  S;udanaptil!)s,anclioinuled  the  em- 
pire of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  tiie  Assyrian 
power,  820  years  before  the  christian  era.  He 
reigned  above  fifty  years,  and  Avas  famous  for 
the  greatness  of  his  undertakings,  as  weil  as  for 
his  valour.     Jiislin.  1,  c.  3. — Falerc.  1,  c.  (3. 

Akb£i.a,  (orum)  now  Irbil,  a  town  of  Per- 
sia, on  the  river  Lycus,  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  there  between  Alexander  and  Dai'ius, 
the  2d  of  October,  B.  C.  Sell.  Curt.  5,  c.  1  — 
Plut.  in  Mex. 

Arbela,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  very  credulous. 

Akbis,  a  river  on  the  v/estern  boundaries  of 
India.     Strab. 

Arbocala,  a  cit}^  taken  by  Annibal  as  he 
marched  against  Rome. 

Akbusciila,  an  actress  on  the  Roman 
stage,  who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  popu- 
lace; while  she  received  the  applause  of  the 
knights.     IJor.  1,  Sal.  10,  v.  77. 

AiiCADiA,  a  country  in  the  middle  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, surrounded  on  every  side  by  land, 
situate  between  Achaia,  Messenia,  Elis,  and 
Argolis.  It  received  its  name  from  Areas  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  was  anciently  called  Diymodes, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  oaks  (J  w) 
it  produced,  and  afterwards  lyycaonia  and  Fe- 
lasgia.  The  country  has  been  much  celebrat- 
ed ijy  the  poets,  and  was  famous  for  its  moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
all  siiepherds,  who  lived  upon  acorns,  were 
skilfiii  warriors,  and  able  musicians.  They 
thought  tlieniselves  more  ancient  than  the 
moon.  Pan,  the  god  of  shejiherds,  ciiicfiy 
lived  among  them.  Aristotle  4,  de  met.  says, 
that  tiie  wine  of  Arcadia,  when  placed  in  a 
goat's  skin  near  a  (ire,  will  become  chalky,  and 
at  last  be  turned  into  salt.     Slrab.  8. — Plin.  4. 

c.  6.— Pans.  8,  c.  1,  2,  h.c.—.1tlun.   14. A 

fortified  village  of  Zacynlhus. 

Akcadius,  eldest  son  of  Thpodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  fatiier  A.  D.  oP5.  Un- 
der him  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into 
the  eastern  and  western  empire.  He  made  the 
eastern  empire  his  choice,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Constantinople;  while  hisbrother  Ho- 
norius  was  made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  liv- 
ed in  Rome.  After  this  sefiaration  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  two  powers  looked  upon  one 
another  witii  indift'erence;  and  soon  after,  their 
indifference  was  chan^'^ed  ijito  jealousy,  and 
contributed  to  hasten  their  mutnai  ruin.  In 
the  reign  of  Arcadins,  Alaricus  attacked  the 
vvestei'u  empire,  and  plundered  Rome.  Arca- 
dius  married  Eudoxia,  a  boid  ambitions  m o- 
man,  and  died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  I'eig.'i  of  13  years,  in  wliich  he  bore  tl.e  cha- 
racter of  an  elfemlnate  prince,  wiio  sull'ered 
himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  and  who 
abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  minis- 
ters, wliiie  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleasures  of 
a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcanum,  a  villa  of  Cicero's  jiear  the  Min- 
tiirni.      Ck.  7,  ep.  ad  Ml.  iO. 

Arcas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  He 
Tiearly  killed  his  niother,   wjiom  Juno  had 
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changed  into  a  bear.  He  reigned  i}i  Pelasgja, 
which  from  him  was  called  Arcadia,  and 
taught  bis  subjects  agriculture,  and  the  art  of 
si)inning  wool.  After  his  death,  Jupiter  made 
him  a  constellation,  with  his  mother.  As  he 
was  one  day  hunting,  he  met  a  wood  nymph, 
who  begged  liis  assistance, because  (he  tree  over 
which  she  presided,  and  on  ivhose  preservation 
lier  life  dejiended,  was  going  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  a  river.  Arcar, 
clianged  the  course  of  the  waters,  andpreserved 
the  tree,  and  married  (he  nymph,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  Azan,  Ajihidjis,  and  Elatus, 
among  whom  he  divided  his  kingdom.  The 
descendantsof  Azan  planted  colonies  in  Phiy- 
gia.  Aphidas  received  for  his  share  Tegea, 
which  on  that  account  has  been  called  the  in- 
heritance of  Aphidas ;  andEltitus  became  mas- 
ter of  mount  Cyllene,  and  some  time  after  pas- 
sed into  Fhocis.  Pans.  8,  c.  4. — Hyf^in.  fab. 
155  and  n6.—.^pollod.   3,   c.  S.— Slrab.   8.~ 

Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.    470. One   of  Acteeon's 

dogs. 

Arce,  a  daughter  of  Thanmas,  son  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Terra.     Plolem.  Jhph. 

Arckna,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  where  Alex- 
ander Severus  was  born. 

Arcens-  a  Sicilian  who  permitled  his  son  to 
accompany  iEneas  into  Ilaly,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Mezentius.      Firg.  J£n.  9,  v.  581,  &n-. 

ARcxiEsii.AUs,son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
Avas  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and 
died  B.  C.  575.  The  second  of  that  name  died 
B.C. 550.  Polyiean.8,  c.  41. — Herodot.  4,  c. 
I5t>. One  of  Alexander's  generals,  who  ob- 
tained Mesopotamia  at  the  general  division  of 

the  provinces   after  the    king's   death. A 

chief  of  Catana,  which  he  betrayed  to  Diony- 

sius  the  elder.    Diod.  14. A  philosopher  of 

Pitane  in  iEolia,  disciple  of  Polemon.  He  vi- 
sited Sardes  and  Athens,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  middle  academy,  as  Socrates  founded 
the  ancient,  and  Carneades  tlie  new  one.  lie 
pretended  to  know  nothing,  and  accused  othere 
of  the  same  ignorance.  He  acquired  many  pu- 
pils in  the  character  of  teacher  ;  but  some  of 
them  left  him  for  Epicurus,  though  no  Epicu- 
rean came  to  him ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to 
.say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  an  ennnch  of  a  man, 
but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  an  eunuch. 
He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and  generally  di- 
vided his  time  among  the  })leasures  of  philoso- 
phy, love,  reading,  and  the  table.  He  died  in 
his  75th  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  300,  according  to 
some.     Diog.  in  vila. — Persius  3,  v.  78. — Cic. 

de  Finib. The   name   of    two   painters — a 

statuary — a  leader  of  the  Boeotians  during  the 
Trojan  tvarj A  comic  and  elegiac  poet. 

Arcksius,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandfather  to 
Ulysses.     Grid.  Mel.  13.  v.  144. 

Arcii.ea,  a  city  of  iEolia. 

Auch-«anax  of  Mitylene  was  intimate  with 
Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
ga-um  with  a  \\n\\  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.     Slrab.  13. 

Arcii-satidas,  a  countiy  of  Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 

Arciiagathus,  son  of  ArchagalhTis,  waf 
slain  in  Africa  by  his  soldiers,  B.  C.  285.  He 
killed  his  grandfatlier  Agalhocles,  tyrant  of 
Svracuse.  Diod.  20. — Jmlin.  22,  c.  5,  &.c 
says,  that  he  was  jiut  to  death  by  Archesilaus. 
^A  physician  at  Rome,  B.  C.  219. 
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Archandek,  father-in-law  to  Danaus.  He 
rodot.  2,  c.  98. 

Archandros,  a  town  of  Egy|H. 

Arche,  one  of  the  muses,  according  to  Ci 
cero. 

Abchegktes,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

Archelaus,  a  name  common  to  some 
kings  of  Cappijdocia.  One  of  them  v.'as  con- 
quered by  Sylla,  for  assisting  Mithridatcs. 

A  person  of  tliat  name  married  Berenice,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Egyjjt;  a  dignity  he  en- 
joyed only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Gabinius,  B  C.  56.  He  had  been 
made  priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey.  His  grand- 
son was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he  maintain- 
ed his  independence  under  Augustus,  till  Ti- 
berius perfidiously  destroyed  him. A  king 

of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father  Per- 
diccas  the  second:  as  he  was  but  a  natural 
child,  he  killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the 
kingdom.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great 
mf)narcli ;  but  he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of 
his  favourites,  because  he  had  promised  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  given  her  to  ano- 
ther, after  a  reign  of  23  years.  He  patronized 
the  poet  Euripides.     Diod.  14. — Justin.  7,  c.  4. 

^JElian.  V.  H.  2,  8,  12,  14. A  king  of  the 

Jews,surnamed  Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre, 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
widow  of  his  brother  Alexander.  Ca'sar  ba- 
nished him,  for  his  cruelties,  to  Vienna,  where 

he  died.    Dio. A  king  of  Lacedannon,  son 

of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned  42  years  with  Char- 
ilaus,  of  tlie  other  branch  of  the  family.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  204. — Paus.  3,  c.  2. A  general  of 

Antigonus  the  younger,  appointed  governor  of 
the  Acrocorinth  with  the  philosopher  Perssus. 

Polymn.  6,  c.  5.- ^A  celebrated  general  of 

Mithridates,  against  Sylla.     Id.  8,  c.  8. A 

philosopher  of  Athens  or  Messenia,  son  of 
Apollodorus,  and  successor  to  Anaxagoras.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Socrates,  and  was  caWed  Phy- 
sicus.  He  supposed  that  heat  and  cold  were 
the  principles  of  all  things.  He  first  discover- 
ed the  voice  to  be  propagated  by  the  vibration 
of  the  air.     Cic.  Tusc.o. — Diog.  in  vita. — Au- 

gudin.  de  civ.  Dei,  8. A  man  set  over  Susa 

by  Alexander,  with  a  garrison  of  3000  men. 

Curt.  5,  c.  2. A  Greek  philosopher,  who 

wrote  a  history  of  animals,  and  maintained  that 
goats  breathed  not  through  the  nostrils,  but 

through  the  ears.     Piin.  8,  c.  50. A  son  of 

Electryon  and  Anaxo.  JipoUod.  2. A  Greek 

poet,  who  wrote  epigrams.     Varro  de  R.  R.  3, 

(;.  1(1. A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the  age  of 

Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer, 
apiece  of  sculjiture  highly  admired,  and  said 
to  have  been  discovered  under  ground  A.  D. 
1658. A  writer  of  Thrace. 

Archemachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  pub- 
lished an  history  of  Eubo'a.     Allien.  6. A 

son  of  Hercules of  Priam.  /IpoUod.  2  and  3. 

AiiCHEMuRus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycur- 
gus,  king  of  Nema;,  in  Thrace,  by  Eurydice, 
was  brought  up  by  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Leni- 
nus,  who  had  fled  to  Thrace,  and  wasemjiloy- 
ed  as  a  nurse  in  the  king's  family.  Hypsipyle 
Was  met  by  the  army  of  Adrastus,  who  was  go- 
ing against  Thebes;  and  she  was  forced  to  show 
them  a  fountain  where  they  migiit  quench 
their  thirst.  To  do  this  more  expeditiously, 
she  put  down  the  child  on  tlie  grass,  and  at  her 
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return  found  him  killed  by  a  serpent.  The 
Greeks  were  so  afflicted  at  this  misfortune, 
that  they  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Arche- 
morus,  which  were  called  Nemajan,  and  king 
Adrastus  enlisted  among  the  combatants,  and 
was  victorious.  Apollod.  2  and  3. — Paus.  8,  c. 
48. — Siat.  Theb.a. 

AiicHEPons,  a  man  in  Alexander's  army, 
who  conspired  against  the  king  with  Dymnus. 
Vwii.  6,  c.  7. 

Akciieptolemus,  son  of  Iphitus,  king  of 
Elis,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought 
against  the  Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near 
Hector,  he  was  killed  by  Ajas,  son  of  Tela- 
nion.  It  is  said  tlsat  he  re-establislied  the 
Olympic  games.     Homer.  11.  8,  v.  128. 

Archestratus.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pint,  in  Arist. — — A  man  so  small  and  lean, 
tiiat  he  could  be  placed  in  a  dish  witliont  fill- 
ing it,  though  it  contained  no  more  than  an 

obolus. A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who  wrote 

a  poem  in  commendation  of  gluttony. 

Archetimus,  the  first  philosophical  writer 
in  the  age  of  the  seveii  wise  men  of  Greece 
Bioir. 

Akchetius,  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  the  Tro- 
jans.    Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  459. 

AncHiA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  Ina- 
chus.     Hygin.  fab.  143. 

Arckias,  a  Corinthian  descended  from 
Hercules.  He  founded  Syracuse  B.  C.  732, 
Being  told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of 
health  or  riches,  he  chose  the  latter.     Dionys^ 

Hal.  2. A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  uith 

the  Luculli.  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero, 
who  defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration,  Avhen 
his  enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citi- 
zen of  Rome.  He  wi'ote  a  poem  on  the  Cim- 
brian  war,  and  began  another  concerning  Cice- 
ro's consulship,  which  are  now  lost.  Some  of 
his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Cic.  pro  Arch. A   polonarch    of  Theljes, 

assassinated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas, 
which  he  could  have  prevented,  if  he  had  nor 
deferred  to  the  morrow  the  reading  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Archias  the  Athe- 
nian high-priest,  and  which  gave  him  informa- 
tion of  his  danger.   Pint-  in  Pelop. A  In'gh- 

priest  of  Athens,  contemporary  and  intimate 
with  the  polemarch  of  the  same  name.  Id. 
ibid. A  Thaban,  taken  in  the  act  of  adulte- 
ry, and  punished  accoi'ding  to  the  law,  and  tied 
to  a  post  in  the  public  place,  for  which  punish- 
ment he  abolished  the  oligarchy.     /IristQt. 

Archieiades,  a  philosoplipr  of  Athens,  who 
affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  and  was 
very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  ot 

Phocion.     Plut.  in  Phoc.- An  ambassador 

of  Byzantium,  &c.     Polycen.  4,  c.  44. 

Archibius,  tlifi  son  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy. 

ARCHinAsirA,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  ivho, 
on  accoinit  of  her  affection  for  Aristomencs, 
restored  him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  ta- 
ken prisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the 
celebration  of  their  festivals.  Pans.  4,  c.  17 
A  daugiitei-  of  Cleadas,  who.  upon  hear- 
ing that  her  countr}men,  the  Spartans,  were 
debating  whether  they  should  send  away  their 
women  to  C'rete  against  tlie  hostile  approach 
of  Pyrrhus;  seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  se- 
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aate-liouse,  exclaiming  that  the  women  were 
as  able  to  fight  as  the  men.  Upon  this  the  de- 
cree was  repealed.  Plut.  in  Fyrr .—Polyain. 
S,c.S.  ,  .         r 

Archidamus,  son  of  Theopompus,  king  of 

Sparta,    died  before  his  father.      Paws. 

Another,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anaxidamus, 

succeeded  by  Agasicles. Another,  son  of 

Agesilaus,  of  thetamily  of  the  Proclida;. 

Another,  grandson  of  Leotychidas,  by  his  son 
Zenxidamus.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
and  reigned  in  conjunction  Avitii  Plistoanax. 
He  conquered  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and 
privately  assisted  the  Phocians  in  ph;ndering 
tlie  temple  of  Delphi.  He  was  called  to  the 
aid  of  Tarentnm  against  the  Romans,  a;id  kill- 
ed there  in  a  battle,  after  a  reign  of  33  years. 

Biod.  16. — Xtnoph. Anotiier,  son  of  Euda- 

ji^jdas. Another,  who  conquered  the  He- 
lots, after  a  violent  earthquake.     Died.   11. 

A  son  of  Agesilaus,  who  led  the  Spartan 

auxiliaries  to  Cleonibrotus  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  and  v.'as  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 

Lucanians,    B.  C  338. A  son  of  Xenius 

Theopompus.    Pam. 

Archidas,  a  tyrant  of  Athens,  killed  by 
his  troops. 

Archidejtus,  a  stoic  pliilosopher,  who 
willingly  exiled  himself  among  the  Parthians. 
Plul.  de  exil. 

Apxhideos,  a  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.    Jvslin.  1,  c.  4. 

Archidium,  a  city  of  Crete,  named  after 
Archidius,  son  of  Tcgeates.     Pans.  8,  c.  53. 

Archigallus,  the  higii-priest  of  Cybele's 
temple,     [yid.  Galli.] 

Archigenes,-  a  pliysician,  born  al  Apa- 
xaea,  in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Donii- 
lian,  rserva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age.  Ke  wrote  a  treatise  on  adorn- 
Ino  the  hair,  as  also  ten  books  on  fevers.  Juv. 
<:»,°v.  235. 

Archiluchus,  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was 
the  first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses. 
He  had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
i;ambes,  and  had  received  promises  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  father  gave  her  to  another,  su- 
jierior  to  the  poet  in  rank  and  fortune  ;  upon 
which  Archilochus  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire, 
ihat  Lycambes  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  des- 
pair. The  Spartans  condemned  his  verses  on 
account  of  their  indelicacy,  and  banished  him 
from  their  city  as  a  petulent  and  dangerous 
citizen.  He  flourished  685  B.  C.  and  it  is  said 
tliat  he  v»as  assassinated.  Some  fragments  of 
liis  poetry  renrain,  which  display  vigour  and 
animation,  boldness  and  vehemence  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  from  Avhich  reason  perhaps 
Cicero  calls  virulent  edicts,  Archilochia  edic- 
tu.  Ck.  Tusc.  1. —  (luinfil.  10,  c.  1. — Herodot. 
■J,  c.  12.— Horal.  art. pod.  v.  ",9.— Mien.  1,  2, 

Sic.^ A  son  of  iNesfor,  killed  by  Memnon  in 

tiie  Trojan   war.     Homer.  II.  2. A  Greek 

historian  who  \irote a  chronological  table,  and 
other  works,  about  the  20th  or  30th  olym- 
piad. 

Archiiteoes,  a  famous  geometrician  of 
Syracuse,  wlio  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 
faithfully  rejireseuted  the  motion  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.  AVhen  Marcelhis,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  besieged  Sj-rncuse,  Archimedes 
constructed  machines  which  suddenly  raised 
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up  in  the  air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the 
bay  before  the  city,  and  then  let  them  fall  Avith 
such  violence  into  the  water  that  they  .sunk. 
He  set  them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning  glass- 
es. When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman 
i;eneral  gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to 
hurt  Archimedes,  and  even  offered  a  reward 
to  him  who  should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  in- 
to his  presence.  All  tiiese  precautions  were 
useless  -.  the  philosoi;herwas  so  deeply  engag- 
ed in  solvint  a  problem,  that  he  was  even  ig- 
norant tiiat  the  enemy  were  in  posse.ssion  of 
the  town  ;  and  a  soldier,  without  knowiitg  who 
he  was.  killed  him.  because  he  refused  to  fol- 
low him,  B.  C.  212.  Marcellus  raised  a  mon- 
ument over  him,  and  placed  upon  it  a  cylinder 
and  a  sphere  ;  but  the  place  remained  long  un- 
known, til!  Cicero,  dui-ing  liis  questorship  in 
Sicily,  found  it  near  one  o[  the  gates  of  Syra- 
cuse, SiUTOUiided  with  tiiorns  and  brambles. 
Some  suppose  (hat  Archim.edes  raised  the  site 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Eg)-pt,  and  began 
those  mounds  of  earth  by  mearis  of  which  com 
munication  is  kc))t  from  town  to  town  during 
the  inundations  of  the  IN'ile.  Jhe  story  of  his 
burning  glasses  hod  always  appeared  fabulous 
to  some  of  the  modems,  tii!  the  experiments  of 
Buffon  demonstrated  it  boyond  contradiction. 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be 
reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducingtheireffect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot. 
The  manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much 
brass  a  goldsmith  had  mixed  Avith  gold  in  mak- 
ing a  golden  crown  for  the  king,  i.s\vell  known 
to  every  modern  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the 
pumping  screw  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Among  the  wild  scheme"-  of  Archimedes,  is  Iii'; 
saying,  that  by  means  ot  his  machines  he  could 
move  the  earth  with  ease,  if  placed  on  a  fixed 
spot  near  it.  Many  of  his  v.'orks  are  extant, 
especially  treatises  de  .fphccra  4'  cylindro,  cir 
culi  -dimensio,  de  lineis  .spiralibvs,  dc  quadra- 
tura  parnboh:;,  de  nuinero  areniv,  &.c.  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  David  Rivaltius,  fol 
Paris,  1615.  67c.  Tusc.  1,  c.  '25.— De  jYat.  D 
2,  c.34.—Ln:  24,  c.  34—Quiiitil.  1,  c.  10.— 
Vitruv.  9,  c.  3.~Poltjb.  9.~Phit.  in  MurcelL— 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Archinuh,  a  man  who,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  po- 
pulace of  Argos,  raised  a  mercenary  band,  and 

made  himself  absolute.     Polyan.  3,  c.  8. A 

rhetorician  of  Athens. 

.'^RCHiPELAGus,  a  part  of  the  sea  where 
i.slands  in  a  great  number  are  interspersed,  such 
as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  !ie.<5 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  Mare  iF^geum. 

Archipolis,  a  soldier  who  conspired  against 
Alexander  with  Dymnns.   Curl.  6,  c.  7. 

Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  tlie  lake  of  Fucinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Archippus,  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom 
perhaps  tlie  town  of  Archippe  received  its 
name.  Virii.  JEn.  7,  y.  752. A  philoso- 
pher of  Thebes,  pupil   to  Pythagoras.^ An 

archon  at  Athens. A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 

of  whose  eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the 
prize. — : — A  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Architis,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped  on 
mount  Libanus. 

Arciion,  one  of  Alexander's  general?,  who 
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received  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  at  the  gene- 
id  division  after  the  king's  death.  Diod.  18. 
AucnoNTEs,  the  name  of  the  chief  ma.gis- 
Irates  of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de- 
pceaded  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  for  three  generations. 
They  were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in  all 
llie  parts  and  members  of  their  body,  and  wore 
obliged  to  produce  testimonies  of  their  dutiful 
beliaviour  to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they 
had  rendered  their  country,  and  the  compe- 
tency of  their  fortune  to  support  their  dignity. 
They  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  oij- 
serve  the  laws,  administer  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, and  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  cor- 
rupted. If  they  ever  received  bribes,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the 
god  of  Deljihi,  a  statue  of  gold  of  equal  weight 
with  tiieir  body.  They  all  had  the  power  of 
punishing  malefactors  with  death.  The  chief 
among  them  vv'as  called  Archon;  the  year  took 
its  denomination  from  him ;  he  determined  all 
causes  between  man  and  wife,  and  took  care 
of  legacies  and  wills ;  he  provided  for  orphans 
protected  the  injured,  and  piuiished  drunken- 
ness with  uncommon  severity.  If  he  sufter>.d 
himself  to  be  intoxicated  during  tlie  time  of 
his  office,  the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with 
death.  The  second  of  the  archons  was  called 
BasHeus;  it  was  his  office  to  keep  good  order, 
and  to  remove  all  causes  of  quari-el  in  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  were  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
\ice  of  the  gods.  The  profane  and  the  impious 
were  brought  before  his  tribunal ;  and  he  of- 
fered public  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinia;; 
festivals,  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  His 
wife  was  to  be  related  to  the  whole  people  of 
Athens,  and  of  a  pure  and  unsullied  life.  He 
had  a  vote  among  tlie  Areopagites,  but  was 
obliged  to  sit  among  them  without  his  crown. 
The  Polemarch  was  another  archon  of  infe- 
rior dignity.  He  had  the  care  of  all  foreignei  s, 
and  provided  a  sufficient  maintenance,  from 
tiie  public  treasury,  for  the  families  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
country.  These  tliree  chief  archons  generally 
chose  each  of  tliem  tv.'o  persons  of  respectable 
character,  and  of  an  advanced  age,  whose  coun- 
sels and  advice  might  assist  and  support  them 
in  their  public  capacity.  The  six  other  ar- 
chons were  indistinctly  cal'ed  Tliesmotheta- 
and  received  complaints  .igainst  persons  ac- 
cused of  impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  tlie  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  foi'bade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced,  but  such  as  wei'e  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  offi- 
cers of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of 
kingCodrus;  their  power  v.as  originally  for 
life,  but  afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years, 
and  at  last  to  one  year.  After  some  tisnc,  the 
-qualifications  which  were  required  to  be  an  ar- 
chon were  no?  strictly  oljscrved.  Adrian,  be- 
fore he  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ; 
anil  the  .same  honours  wci'e  conferred  upon 
Plutarch.  The  perpetnat  archons,  after  the 
death  of  Codrus.  were  Medon,  whose  ofRce  be- 
gan B.  C.  107ti;  Acastus,  10.50;  Archippus, 
1014;  Tliersippus,  99-5;  Phoroas,  954:  Me- 
gacles,y23;  Diognetus,  81>3 ;  Pherecles,865; 
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Ariphron,  846 ;  Thespieus,  S2ij ;  Agamesb  r. 
799 ;  Jischylus,  778  ;  Alcmcpon,  756 ;  aftcv 
whose  death  the  archons  vi  ere  decennial,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  began  753  ; 
ji^simedes,  744 ;  CHdicus,  734;  Hippomenes, 
724 ;  Leocrates,  714  ;  Apsander,  704  ;  Eryxias, 
r>94 ;  after  whom  the  ofHce  became  annua!, 
and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was  the 
first.  Mrktoph.  in  JVub.  ^  Avib. — Pint.  Sympos. 
1. — Demost. — Pollux. — Lysias. 

Akchylcs  Thurius,  a  general  of  Dionysius 
the  elder.    Dio^.  14. 

Arcsivtas,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agricuHure.   Diog. The 

son  of  Hestiieus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  follower 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an  able 
astronomer  and  geometrician.  He  redeemed 
his  master,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and  for  his  virtues  he  was  seven 
times  chosen,  by  his  fellow-citizens,  governor 
of  Tarentum.  He  invented  some  mathemati- 
cal instruments,  and  made  a  wooden  pigeon 
•.vhich  could  fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
about  394  years  before  the  christian  era.  He 
is  also  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and 
the  pully.  A  fragment  of  his  writings  has 
been  preserved  by  Porphyry.  Horat.  1,  od. 
28. —  C'ic.  3,  de  Oraf. — Diog.  in  Vit. 

Arcitionens,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo, 
from  his  bearing  a  bow,  with  which  as  soon  as 
born,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Python.  Virg. 
JEn .  3,  V.  75. 

Akctinus,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homer.    Bionys.  Hal.  1. 

Arctophvxax,  a  star  near  the  great  bear, 
called  also  Bootes.     Cic.  de  JVa/.  D.  2,  c.  42. 

Akctos,  a  mountain  near  Propontis,  inha- 
bited by  giants  and  monsters. Two  celes- 
tial constellations  near  the  north  pole,  com- 
monly called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  suppo- 
sed to  be  Areas  and  his  motlier,  who  were 
made  constellations.  Virg.  G.  1. — Aratus. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Ap.cTiJp.us,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally 
supposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  Horat. 
•J,  od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situa- 
tion, "</.To;  ursus,  cufx  Cauda.  It  rises  now  abunt 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it 
rose  in  his  age  on  the  12th,  or,  according  to 
Coluraella,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Arbalus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
been  tlie  first  Vvho  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave 
it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been 
called  Ardalides  and  .Irdaliolides.  Paux.  2,  c.  3 1 . 
Ardania,  a  country  of  Egypt.  Slrab. 
Ardaxanus,  a  small  river  of  lllvricum. 
Polyb.  *- 

AiiDF.A,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Latiuni, 
built  by  Daiuie,  or,  according  to  some,  by  a  sot: 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was  tlie  capital  of  the 
ilutuli.  Some  soldiers  set  it  on  fire,  and  thp 
inhabitants  publicly  reported,  that  their  city 
had  been  changed  into  a  bird,  called  by  the 
Latins  Ardta.  Jt  v\  hs  rebuilt,  and  it  became  r- 
rich  and  magnilicont  city,  whose  enmity  to 
Rome  rendered  it  famous.  Tarquin  the  proud 
was  pressing  it  with  a  siege,  when  his  soii  ra- 
vished Lucretia.  A  road  called  Ardtativa, 
briuiched  from  t!ic  Appiau  road  to  Ardea.  ( 
Nep.  in  Attic.  14.— Liv.  1,  c.  57, 1.3,  c.  71.  i. 
4,  c.  9,  k.c.—  Virg.  JF.n.  7,  v.  4i2.~ OnV. 
Md.  14,  V.573.— M;-a6.5. 
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Atidekicca,  a  small  town  on  the  Euphra- 
tes; nortii  of  Babylon. 

AuDi^i,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  whose  capi- 
tal was  called  Ai-dia.     Strnb.  7. 

Ardonea,  a  town  of  Apulia.  Liv.  24,  c. 
30. 

Ardua.  an  ancient  name  of  Ardea.  Virsr. 
^n.7,Y.4U. 

Arduenna,  now  Jlnhnne.,  a  large  forest  of 
Gaul,  in  the  time  of  J.  Cajsar,  which  extended 
150  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the 
IS'ervii.  Tacit.  8.  .Ina.  c.  42.~Ca:s.  bell.  Gail. 
«,  c.  29. 

Artjuixe,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among 
the  Gaids ;  represented  with  the  same  attri- 
Lutcs  as  the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Ahoyenses,  a  nation  near  the  Rhone. 
folyb.  3. 

Ardys,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lj'dia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  tookPriene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.     Hcroflot.  1.  c.  15. 

Area,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her 
temple  on  Mars'  hill,  (y-gy,;)  erected  by  Orestes. 
Pans.  1,  c.  28 

AREACiDyE,  a   nation   of  Numidia.     Polyb. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  ^"Etolia.     Justin.  24,  c.  1. 

Akegonis,  the  mother  of  Mopsus  by  Am- 
pyx.     Orph.  in  Jlr2:on. 

Arei,  iTu.li,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Strab.  4. — Mtla,  2,  c.  5 

Arellius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  god- 
desses in  the  form  of  his  mistresses.  Pliri.  35, 
c.  lO. A  miser  in  Horat. 

Aremorica,  a  part  of  Gaul,  at  the  north  of 
the  Loire,  now  called  Brittany.     Plin.  4. 

Arena,  and  Arene,  a  city  of  Messenia,  in 
Peloponnesus.     Homer.  II.  2. 

Arenacum,  a  town  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Hist.  5,  c.  20. 

Areopagit.'e,  the  judges  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, a  seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near 
Athens,  whose  name  is  derived  from  «t»3'  ^.a,  ©., 
the  hill  of  Mars,  because  Mars  was  the  first 
who  was  tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Hallir- 
hotius,  who  had  offered  violence  to  his  daugh- 
ter Alcippe.  Some  say  that  tlie  place  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Areopagus,  because  tlie  .\ma- 
Kons  pitched  their  camp  there,  and  oifered  sa- 
crifices to  their  progenitor  Mars,  when  they 
besieged  Athens  ;  and  others  maintain,  that 
the  name  was  given  to  tiie  place,  because  Mars 
is  the  god  of  hlood.shed,  war,  and  murder, 
which  were  generally  punished  by  that  court. 
The  time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of  jus- 
tice was  instituted,  is  unknown.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Cccrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  fiist 
established  it,  while  others  give  the  credit  of 
it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon.  The  num- 
ber of  judges  that  com{)osed  this  august  assem- 
bly, is  not  kno\vn.  They  have  been  limited  by 
ionie  to  9,  to  31,  tool,  and  sometimes  to  a 
greater  luanber.  The  most  worthy  and  reli- 
gious of  the  Athenians  were  admilted  as  niem- 
bcrt,  and  such  archonsas  had  discharged  their 
duty  with  care  and  faithfuhiess.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic,  this  observance  was  often 
«-iolated.  and  wc  tind  some  of  tlieir  members 
of  loose  and  del)auched  morals.  If  any  of  them 
were  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they  were 
seen  sitting  at  a  tavern,  or  had  used  any  inde- 
cent Iang!iii;;e.  fhey.nero  immediately  cx|jel- 
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led  from  the  assembly,  and  held  in  the  gi'eatest 
disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a  judge  of  the. 
Areopagus  always  was  for  life.  Tiie  Areopa- 
jites  took  cognizance  ofmurders,  impiety, and 
immoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of  idle- 
ness, which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the 
management  of  the  jntblic  treasury  ;  they  had 
the  liberty  of  rewardingthe  virtuous,  and  of  in- 
flicting severe  punishment  upon  such  as  blas- 
phemed against  the  gods,  or  slighted  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  mysteries.  Tliey  always  sat 
in  the  o{)en  air,  l)ecause  they  took  cognizance 
of  murder ;  and  by  their  laws  it  was  not  per- 
mitted for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser  to  be 
both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom  also 
might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the  jud- 
ges were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  w'ith  men  wlio  had  been  guilty  of  shed- 
ding innocent  biood.  They  always  heard  cau- 
ses and  passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they 
might  not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
plintiifor  of  the  defendant  by  seiniig  them. 
Whatever  causes  were  pleaded  before  them, 
were  t<j  be  divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine 
speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  charm  their 
ears,  and  corrupt  their  judgment.  Hence 
arose  the  most  just  and  most  impartial  deci- 
sions, and  their  sentence  was  deemed  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  tlie  plaintift'  and  defendant 
were  equally  convinced  of  its  justice.  The 
Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the  27th,  2Sth, 
and  29th  day  of  every  month.  Their  authori- 
ty continued  in  its  original  state,  till  Pericles, 
who  was  refused  admittance  among  them,  re- 
solved to  lessen  their  consequence,  a!»d  des- 
troy their  power.  From  that  time  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Are- 
opagites were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virtue  and  justice;  and  when  they  censured 
the  debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if 
they  wished  to  make  a  reform  in  Athens,. they 
must  begin  at  home. 

Areopagus,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens.     Vid.  Areo{)agita3. 

Arest.s,  a  people  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.     Justin.  12,  c.  8. 

Aresthanas,  a  countryman,  whose  goat 
suckled  iEsculapius,  when  exposed  by  his  mo- 
ther.    Paus.  2,  c.  26. 

Arestorides,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
hundred-eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  Arestor.  Ovid. 
Met.  ],v.&84. 

Areta,  the  mother  of  Aristippus,  tlie  phi- 
losopher.    Lacrf.  2. A  daughter  of  Diony- 

sius,  who  married  Dion,  blie  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Plut.  in  Dion. A  female  philo- 
sopher of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  377. 

Arkta,  a  daughter  of  Rhexenor,  descended 
from  JSeptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alci- 
nous.  by  whom  she  had  Wausicaa.  Homer.  Od. 
7  and  8. — Apullad.  1. 

AreTjt:us,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  veiy 
inquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  \\\f, 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired.  Tlie 
liest  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1735. 

Aretai'hila,  the  wife  of  Melanippns,  a 
priest  of  Cyrene.  Micocrates  murdered  her 
husbaud  to  marry  her.  Siie,  however,  was  so 
attached  (o  Melanippus;  that  she  endeavoured 
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to  poison  Nicocratcs,  and  at  last  caused  him  to 
be  assassinated  by  his  bi-other  Lysander,  whom 
she  married.  Lysander  proved  as  cruel  as  his 
broliier,  upon  wliich  Aretaphila  ordered  him 
to  be  tiirown  in  the  sea.  After  this  she  reti- 
red to  a  {(rivate  station.  Plut.  de  Viriut.  Mu- 
lier. — Polycean.  8,  c.  38. 

Aretaljcs,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
Plut. 

Aret:^.  Vid.  Areta. 

Ar?;tes,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  Curt. 
4,  c.  15. 

AuETHusA,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceaiius,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  river  whs  enamoured  of  iier, 
and  he  piu'sued  her  over  the  mountains  and 
all  the  country,  uhen  Aretliusa,  ready  to  sink 
under  fatigue,  implored  Diana,  who  changed 
her  into  a  fountain.  Tiie  Alpheus  immediate- 
ly mingled  his  streams  with  hers,  and  Diana 
opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth  and 
under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arethusa 
disappeared,  and  rose  in  tlie  island  of  Ortygia, 
neai- Syracuse  in  Sicily.  The  river  Alpheus 
folloAved  her  also  under  tlie  sea,  and  rose  also 
in  Ortygia  ;  so  that,  as  mj'thologists  relate, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  tlie  Alpheus  in  Elis, 
X'ises  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain 
Arethusa    near  Svrauuse.       Fid.  .Alpheus. — 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab."  10.— .3/AeM.  l.—Paus. 

One  of  the  Hesperides.    ^Ipullod.  2,  c.  5. 

A  daughter  of  Herilaus,  mother  of  Abas,  by 

Neptune.     Hygin.  fab.  157. One  of  Actje- 

on's  dogs.  Hygiti.  fab.  181. ^^A  lake  of  up- 
per Armenia,  riear  the  fountain  of  the  Tigris. 
Nothing  can  sink  under  its  waters.    Plin.  2,  c. 

103. A  town  of  Thrace. Another  in 

Syria. 

Aretinum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Etruria. 
Ital.  5,  v.  123. 

Aretus,    a  son   of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia. 

Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  413 A  Trojan  against  the 

Greeks.  He  was  killed  by  Automedon.  Homer. 

II.  17,  v.  494. A  famous  warrior,  whose 

only  weapon  was  aii  iron  club.  .  He  was 
treacherously  killed  by  Lycurgus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia.    Pans.  8,  c.  11. 

Areus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonymus, brotherof  Acrotatus, 
who  had  made  an  alliance  witii  Pyri-hus.  He  as- 
sisted Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it,  and 

died  at  Corinth.     Pans.  3,  c.  6. — Plat. A 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father  Acro- 
tatus 2d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leoni- 

das,  son  of  Cleonymus. A  philosopher  of 

Alexandria,  intimate  with  Augustus.  Sueton. 
A  poet  of  Laconia. An  orator  men- 
tioned by  Quirdil. 

Arg.eus  and  Arceus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 

Cyrene.    Justin.  13,  c.  7. A  sou  of  Per- 

diccas,  wlio  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.    Justin.    7,  c.    1. A 

mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered  with  perpe- 
tual snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  called  Maxara.     Clavdian. 

.\'son  of  Ptolemy,  killed  by  his  brother. 

Paus.l. A  .son  of  Licymnius.    Jipollod.  2. 

ARG-iLus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Aray- 
clas.    Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

Abcathona,  a  huntress  of  Cio"  in  Bithv- 
14 
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nia,  whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  his  death, 
she  died  in  despair.     Purtlien  Erotic,  c.  36. 

Arcatho.vius,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who, 
according  to  Plin.  7,  c.  48,  lived  120  years, 
and  300  according  to  Ihd.  3,  v.  396. 

Arge,  a  beautiful  huntress,  changed  into  a 

stag  by  Apollo.    Hygia.  fab.  205. One  of 

the  Cyclops.     Hesiod. A  daughter  of  Thes- 

l)iu3,  by  whom  Hercules  had  two  sons,   .ipol- 

lud.  2. A  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 

.fano.     ^ipoHod.  1. 

Argea,  a  place  at  Rome  where  certain  Ai-- 
gives  were  buried. 

ARGyETH.*',,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  S, 
c.  23. 

Argennum,  a  promontory  of  Ionia. 

Arges,  a  son  of  Ctelus  and  Terra,  who  had 
only  one  eye  in  his  foi-eiiead.    .ipollod.  1,  c.  1. 

Argestratus,  a  king  of  Lacedsemon,  who 
reigned  35  years.     ' 

Argeus,  a  son  ofPerdiccas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, Avho  obtained  the  kingdom  when  Amyn- 
tas  was  deposed  by  the  Illyrians.  Justin.", 
c.  2. 

Argi,  (plur.  masc.)     Vid.  Argos. 

Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Po- 
lynices,  whom  she  loved  witli  uncommon  ten- 
derness. 'When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
buried  his  body  in  the  night,  against  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  action 
she  was  punished  with  death.  Theseus  reven- 
ged her  death  by  killing  Creon.  Hygin.  fab, 
69  and  72— Stat.  The.b^\2.     {Vid.  Antigone 

and  Creon.] A  country  of  Peloponnesus, 

called  also  Argolis,  of  which  Ai-gos  was  the  ca- 
pital.  One  of  the  Oceanides.    Hygin.prcef. 

'The  wife  of  Inachus,  ajid  mother  of  lo. 

Id.  fab.  145. The  mother  of  Argos,  by  Po- 

lybus.    M  fab.  145. A  daughter  of  Ante- 

sion.  who  married  Aristodemus,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons,  Eurysthenes,  and  Procles. 
Apollod.  2. — Pans.  4,  c.  3. 

Argias,  a  man  who  founded  Chalcedon,  A. 
U.  C.  148.  . 

Argiletum,  a  place  at  Rome  near  the  Pa- 
latium,  where  the  tradesmen  generally  kept 
their  shops.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  355 — Martial.  1, 
ep.  4. 

Argilius,  a  favourite  youth  of  Pausanias, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence 
with  the  Persian  king,  to  the  ephori.  C.  Sep 
in  Paus. 

Argillus,  a  mountain  of  Egypt  near  the 
Nile. 

Argilus,  a  town  of  Thrace  near  the  Stry- 
rnon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Thucyd 
4,  c.  103— Herodot.  7,  c.  115. 

Arginus,!.,  three  small  islands  near  the 
continent,  between  JMitylene  and  Methymna, 
where  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered 
by  Conon  tlie  Athenian.     Slrab.  13. 

Argiope,  a  nymph  of  mount  Parnassus, 
mother  of  Thamyris,  by  Philammon  the  son 
of  Apollo.    Paus.  4,  c.  38. 

Argiphgntes,  a  surname  given  to  Mer- 
cury, because  he  killed  tlie  hundred-eyed  Ar- 
gus, by  order  of  Jupher. 

Argippei,  a  nation  among  the  Saurcnia- 
tians,  born  bald,  and  with  flat  noses.  They 
lived  upon  trees.     Herodot.  4,  c.  23. 

Argiva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.     She  had  also  a  Ipmple  at  Sparta, cos.- 
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secrated  to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of 
Lacedasmon.  Paws.  4,  c.  13. — Virg.  JEn.  3, 
V.  547. 

Argivi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ai- 
gos  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  word 
is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Argius,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
Tacit.  Hist.  \,c.  4:9. 

Argo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which 
can-ied  Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Col- 
chis, when  they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden 
fleece.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Argo  has 
been  often  disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  Ar- 
gos;  the  person  who  first  proposed  the  expedi- 
tion, and  who  built  the  ship.  Others  maintain 
that  it  was  built  at  Argos,  whence  its  name. 
Cicero,  Tusc.  I,  c.  20,  calls  it  Argo,  because  it 
carried  Grecians,  commonly  called  Argives. 
Diod.  4,  derives  the  word  from  «;/©',  which 
signifies  swift.  Ptolemy  says,  but  falsely,  that 
Hercules  built  the  ship,  and  called  it  .\rgo,  af- 
ter a  son  of  Jason,  who  bore  the  same  name! 
The  ship  Argo  had  50  oars.  According  to  ma- 
ny authors,  she  had  a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut 
in  the  forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  had 
the  power  of  giving  oracles  to  the  Argonauts. 
This  ship  was  the  first  that  evei-.  sailed  on  the 
sea,  as  some  report.  After  tlie  expedition  weis 
finished,  Jason  ordered  her  to  be  drawn 
ground  at  tlie  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  god  of  the  sea.  The  poets  have 
made  hera  constellation  in  heaven.  Jason  was 
killed  by  a  beam  which  fell  from  the  top,  as  he 
slept  on  the  ground  near  it.  Ilygin.  fab.  14, 
A.  P.  2,  c.  37.— CatuU.  de.  Mipt.  Pel.  4- 
T/ul.—  Val.  Fiacc.  1,  v.  93,  kc.—Plnedr.  4, 
fab.  6. — Sentcu  in  Medea. — Ayollon.  Argon. — 
Apollod.—Cic.  de  Kai.  D.—Plin.  7,  c,  56.— 
Jiianii.  1. 

Argolicus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis. 

Argolis  and  Argia,  a  countiy  of  Pelopon- 
nesus between  Arcadia  and  the  .lEgean  sea. 
Its  chief  city  was  called  Argos. 

Argon,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  reigned  in  LydiaSOo  years  before  Gyges. 
Herodol.  1,  c.  7. 

Argonauts,  a  name  given  to  those  an- 
cient heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board 
tlie  ship  Argo  to  Colchis,  about  89  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  or  1263  B.  C.  The  causes 
of  this  expedition  arose  from  the  following 
circumstance  : — Athamas,  king  of  Tliebes, 
liad  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
whom  he  divorced  to  marry  Nepbele,  by 
wtiomhe  had  two  children,  Phryxusand  Hel- 
le.  As  rsephele  was  subject  to  certain  fits  of 
madness,  Athamas  repudiated  her,  and  took  a 
second  time  Ino,  by  whom  he  had  soon  after 
two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerta.  As  the 
children  of  iNephcle  were  to  succeed  to  their 
father  by  right  of  birth,  Ino  conceived  an  im- 
mortid  haired  against  them,  and  she  caused  the 
city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited  by  a  pestilence,  by 
jioisoning  ail  tlie  grain  which  had  been  sown 
in  the  eartli.  Upon  this  the  oracle  was  consult- 
ed ;  and  as  it  had  been  corrupted  by  means  of 
Ino,  the  answer  was,  that  Nephele's  cliildren 
should  bi  iniuiolaied  to  the  gods.  Phryxus 
was  apprised  of  this,  and  ho  immediafeiy  em- 
fjarked  with  his  lister  llelle,  and  fled  to  Uie 
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court  of  iEetes,king  of  Colchis,  one  of  Lis  near 
relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle  died,  and  Phryx- 
us arrived  safe  at  Colchis, and  was  received  with 
kindness  by  the  king.  The  poets  have  embel- 
lished the  ilight  of  Phryxus,  by  supposing  that 
he  and  Helle  fled  through  the  air  on  a  ram 
which  had  a  golden  fleece  and  wings,  and  was 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  speech.  This 
ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  off'spring  of  .Nep- 
tune's amours,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  with 
the  nymph  Tlieoi)hane.  As  they  were  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  the  ram  took  them  on  his  back, 
and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  air.  On  their 
way  Helle  was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  from  her  was  called  the  Helles- 
pont. When  Phrj'sus  came  to  Colchis,  he  sa- 
crificed the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  Mars,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  the 
golden  fleece.  He  soon  after  married  Chal- 
ciope  the  daughter  of  ^Eetes  ;  but  his  father- 
in-law  envied  him  the  possession  of  the  golden 
fleece,  and  therefore  to  obtain  it  he  murdered 
him.  Some  time  after  this  event,  when  Jasoft 
the  son  of  .(Eson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias 
the  crown  which  he  usurped,  [I'id.  Pelias,  Ja- 
son, iEson.]  Pelias  said  tiiat  he  would  restore 
it  to  him,  provided  he  avenged  the  death  of 
Iheir  common  relation  Phryxus,  whom  Meie.s 
had  basely  murdered  in  Colchis.  Jason,  who 
a  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious 
-  soul,  cheerfully  undertook  the  expedition,  and 
embarked  with  all  the  young  juinces  of  Greece 
in  the  ship  Argo.  They  stopped  at  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  w  here  they  remained  two  years, 
and  raised  a  new  race  of  men  from  the  Lem- 
nian  women  who  had  murdured  their  hus- 
bands. [Firf.  Hypsipyle.]  After  they  had  left 
Lemnos,  they  visited  Samothrace,  w  here  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  thence  pas- 
sed to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum.  Here  they  met 
w'ith  a  favourable  reception  from  Cyzicus  the 
king  of  the  country.  The  night  tifter  their  de- 
partiu'e,  they  were  driven  back  by  a  storm 
again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, supposing  them  to  be  their  enemies  the 
Pelasgi,  fui'iousiy  attacked  them.  In  this  noc- 
turnal engagement  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.  From  Cyzicum  ^they  visited  Be- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus  king  of 
tlie  country,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and 
slew  him.  They  were  driven  from  Bebrjcia 
by  a  storm,  ^  to  Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  delivered Phineus,  king  of 
the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  the  Cya- 
neanrockorthe  Symplegades,  [Fjtt.CyaneEe.] 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,where 
Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their  compa- 
nions, Idmon,  and  Tiphys  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they  found  the  chil- 
dren of  Phryxus,  whom  ^Eetes  their  grandfa- 
ther had  sent  to  Greece  to  take  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  in  jEa,  the  capital  of  Col- 
chis.   Jasoa  explained  Ihe  causes  of  his  voyage 
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tv>  .^etes ;  but  the  conditions  on  which  iie  was  i  disasters,  at  last  came  in  sight  of  t'le  promontet- 
to  recover  tlie  j^oiden  fleece,  were  so  hard,  that  ry  of  Melea,  in  the  Peloj)onnesiis,  where  Ja 


the  Argonauts  must  have  perished  in  the  at 
tempt,"  had  not  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.     She  had  a 
conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths 
of  fidelity  in  the   temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
her  father's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.     He 
was  to  tame  two  hulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made 
of  adamant  stone,  and  to  plough  a  tield  of  two 
acres  of  ground  never  before  cultivated.     Af- 
ter this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  ot 
a  dragon,  from  which  an  armed  multitude  were 
to  rise  up,  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands. 
This  done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever-watchful  dra- 
gon, which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  on 
wliich  the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.     All 
these  labours  were  to  be  performed  in  one  day  •, 
and  Medea's  assistance,  whose  knowledge  ot 
herbs,  magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled, 
easily  extricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the 
astonishment  andterror  of  his  companions,  and 
of  j^Ietes,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful 
action.    He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  plough- 
ed  the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and 
when  the  armed  men  sprang  from  the  earth, 
lie  threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
they  immediately  turned  their  weapons  one 
against  (he  other,  till  they  all  perished.    After 
this  he  went  to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of 
enchanted  herbs,  and  a  draught  w  hich  Medea 
iad  given  him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep, 
and  obtained  the  golden  fleece,  and  immedi- 
ately set  sail  with  Medea.     He  was  soon  pur- 
sued by  Absyrtus,  the  king's  son,  who  came 
up  to  them,  and  was  seized  and  murdered  by 
Jason  and  Medea.     The   mangled  limbs  of 
Absyrtus   were   strewed  in  the  way  through 
which  jEetes  was  to  pass,  that  his  farther  pur- 
suit might  be  stopped.     After  the  murder  of 
Absyrtus,  they  entered   the    Palus    Majotis, 
and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  left, 
According  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets  who 
were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to  the 
island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.     Here 
Circe  informed  Jason,  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him.     Soon  af- 
ter, tliey  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have 
perished,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  of  tiie  Argonauts,  delivered  them. 
T'hey  were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the 
eloquence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  isl- 
and of  the  Phaeacians,  where  they  met  the  ene 
my's  fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit 
by  a  different  course.    It  was  therefore  resolv 
cd,  that  Medea  should  b«  restored,  if  she  had 
not  been  actually  married  to  Jason  ;  but  the 
wife  of  Alcinous,  the  king  of  the  country,  be- 
ing appointed  umpire  between  the  Colchians 
and  Argonauts,  had  the  inarria,ge  privately 
consummated  by  night,  and  declared  that  the 
claims  of  JEeth  to  Medea  were  now   void. 
From  Phffiacia  the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay 
of  Ambracia,  whence  they  ^vere  driven  by  a 
Etorm  upon  the  toast  of  Africa,  and  after  manv 


son  was  purified  of  the  murder  of  Absyrtns; 
and  soon  after  arrived  safe  in  Tliessaly.     The 
impracticabilityofsiichavoyage  is  well  known. 
Apollonius    Rhodius  gives  another   account 
equally  improbable.     He  says  that  they  sailed 
from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  them   by 
enteriiig  another  mouth   of  the  river.     Alter 
tliey  had   continued  their  voyage  for  some 
leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles.  Here 
they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pursued  the 
same  measures,  and  conveyed  his  ships  in  like 
manner  over  the  land.     Absyrtus  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death  ;  and  soon  after  the  beam  of 
Dodoua  [Vid.  Argo.]  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason 
should  never  return  home  if  he  was  not  previ- 
ously purified  of  the  murder.     Upon  this  they 
sailed  to  the  island  of  jEa, where  Circe,-who  was 
the  sister  of  ^Eetes,  expiated  him  without  know- 
ing who  he  was.     There  is  a  third  tradition, 
which  maintains,  that  they  returned  to  Colchis 
a  second  time,  and  visited  many  places  of  Asia. 
This  famous  expedition  has  been  celebrated  iu 
the  ancient  ages  of  the  world  ;  it  has  employed 
the  pen  of  many  writers,  and  among  the  histo- 
rians, Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  ApoUodorus, 
and  Justin  ;  and  among  the  poets,  Onamacri- 
tus,  more  generally  called  Orpheus,  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius,  Pindar,  and  Valerius  Flaccus, 
have  extensively  given  an  account  of  its  most 
remarkable  particulars.     The  number  of  the 
Argonauts  is  not  exactly  known.     Apollodoinis 
and  Diodorus  say  that  they  were  54.    Tzetes 
admits  the  number  of  5<),  but  ApoUodorus  men- 
tions only  45.    The  following  list  is  drawn 
from  the  various  authors  who  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  Argonautic  expedition.    Jason,  son 
of  iEson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief  of  the 
rest.     His  companions  were  Acastus  son  of' 
Pelias,  Actor  son  of  Hippasus,  Admetusson  of 
Pheres,   jEsculapius  son  of  Apollo,  jEtalides 
son  of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Almenus  sow 
of  Mars,  Amphiaraus  son  of  CEcIeus,  Amphi- 
damus,  son  of  Aleus,  Araphion  son  of  Hypera- 
sius,  Anceus  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  and  another 
of  the  same  name,  Areus,  Argus  the  builder  of 
the  ship  Argo,  Argus  son  of  "Phryxus,  Arme- 
nus,  Ascalaphus  son  of  Mars,  Asterion  son  of 
Cometes,  Asterius  son  of  Neleus,  Augeas  soa 
of  Sol,  Atalanta,  daughter  of  Schceneus  disgui-- 
sed  in  a  man's  dress,  Autelycus  sou  of  Mercury , 
Azorus,  Buphagus,  Butes  son  of  Teleon,  Ca- 
lais son  of  Boreas,  Canthus  son  of  Abas,  Castor 
son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneusson  of  Elatus,  Cepheus 
son  of  Aleus,  Cius,  Clytius,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of 
Eurythus,  Coronus,  Deucalion  son  of  IVJinos, 
Echion  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianii-a,  Ergy- 
nus  son  of  Neptune,  Euphemus  son  of  jNep- 
tune  and  Macionassa,  Eribotes,  Euryalus  son 
of  Cisteus,  Eurydamas  and  Eurythion  sons  of 
Iras,  Eurytus  son  of  Mercury,  Glaucus,  Her- 
cules son  of  Jupiter,  Idas  son  of  Aphareus,  lal- 
menussonofMars,  Idman  sonof  Abas,  lolaus 
son  of  Iphiclus,  Iphiclusson  of  Thestius,  Iphi- 
clus  son  of  Philacus,  Iphis  son  of  Alector,  Lyn- 
ceus;  son  of  Aphareus,  Iritus  son  of  Naubolus, 
Laertes,  son  of  Arcesii*s,  Laocoon,  Leodatus 
son  of  Bias,  Leitus  son  of  Alector,  Meleager, 
son  of  (Encus,  Menojtius  son  of  Actor,  Mop- 
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susson  of  Amphycur,  Naupliussoii  of  Neptune, 
Keleus  the  brother  of  Peleus,  Nestor  son  of 
Neleus,  Oileiisthe  father  of  Ajax,  Orpheus  son 
of  (Eager,  Palemon  son  of  .'Etolius,  Peleus  and 
TelarnonsonsofiEacusJ'ericlimenessonofNe- 
leus.Peneleus  son  of  Hipalmus,  Philoctetes  son 
of  Pcean,  Phlias,  Polius  son  of  Jui)iter,  Polyjihe- 
mus  son  of  Elates,  Poeas  son  of  Thaumacus, 
Phanus  son  of  Bacchus,  Phalerus  son  ofAIcon, 
Phocas  and  Priasus  sons  of  Ceneus  one  of  the 
Lapithaj,  Talaus,  Tlphus,  son  of  Aginus,  Sta- 
philnsson  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the  name  of  Iphi- 
tus,  Theseus  son  of  JEgcns,  Avith  his  friend  Pi- 
rithous.  Among  these  ^Escuiapius  was  physi- 
cian, and  Typhis  was  pilot. 

Aroos,  {sing.  neut.  ^  Argi,  masc.  plur.) 
an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Peloponne- 
sus, about  two  miles  from  the  sea, on  the  liay  cal- 
led ^rffo/i'rasMnifiSv  Juno  Avasthechief  deity  of 
the  place.  The  kiiigdom  of  Argos  was  found- 
ed by  Inachus  1856  years  before  the  christian 
era,  and  after  it  had  flourished  for  about  550 
years  it  was  united  to  tlie  crown  of  Mycenee. 
Argos  was  built  according  to  Euripides,  Ipldg. 
in  Jhdid.  v.  152,  534,  by  seven  cyclops  who 
came  from  Syria.  These  cyclops  were  not 
Vulcan's  workmen.  The  nine  first  kings  ol 
Argos  were  called  Inac/tkles,  in  honour  of  the 
founder.  Their  names  were  Inachus,  Phoro- 
neus,  Apis,  Argus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas,  Triopas. 
Stelenus  and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave  a  kind 
reception  to  Danaus,  avIio  drove  him  fi'om  his 
kingdom  in  return  for  his  hosjiitality.  The  de- 
scendants of  Danaus  were  called  Belides.  Aga- 
memnon was  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan 
war ;  and  80  years  after  the  Heraclida;  seized 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  raonarchs. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  Avere  called  .'Jrgiri 
and  Jirgol'ki ;  &nA  this  name  has  beeu  often 
applied  to  all  the  Greeks,  Avithout  distinction. 
P/m.  7,  c.  5<i. — Pavs.  2,  c.  15,  &,c. — Ilorat.  1, 
od.  l.—JFJian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  15.— 6Yra&.  8.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  13,  &,c.  1.  2,  c.  3. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 

40,  &c. A  toAvn  of  Thejsaly,  called  Pelas- 

gicoji  by  the  Pelasgians.     Lucan.  6,  \.  355. 

Another  in  Epirus  called  Amphilochium. 

i-   Argus,   a  king  of  Argos,  Avho   reigned   70 

j^ears. A  son  of  Arestor,  Avhence  he  is  often 

called  .iristorides.  He  married  Ismenc,  the 
daughter  of  the  Asopus.  As  he  had  an  hun- 
di-ed  eyes,  of  Avhich  only  tAvo  Avere  asleep  at 
one  time,  Juno  set  him  to  \\  atch  lo,  Avhom  Ju- 
piter had  changed  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercury, 
by  order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him  by  lulling  all  his 
eye?,  asleep  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Juno 
put  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  pea- 
cock, a  bird  sacved  to  her  divinity.  Moschus. 
Idyl— Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  12  and  \3.—Properl. 
1,  V.  585,  kc.  el.  'S.—JiiwUud.  1,  c.  9. 1.  2,  c.  1. 

A  son  of  Agenor.     liygin.  fa)).  145. A 

.son  of  Danaus,  Avho  built  the  ship  Aigo.     Id. 

14,' A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  the  iirst 

child  Avhichtlie  father  of  the  gods  had  by  a 
luoi-tal.  1  fe  built  Argos,  and  marjied  E\adi:e 
tJie  daughter  of  Slrynion.     Id.  145. — ^A  son 

of  Pyrasand  Callirhoe.     Id.  146. A  son  of 

Phryiius,  Id.  S. A  sou  of  Polylms,  Id.  14. 

One  of  ActiBon's  dog.s.      Apollod.- A 

dog  cf  Uly.;.ses,  who  knew  his  master  after  an 
absence  cf  2U  years.     Homer.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

ARGYLI..1!:,  an  ancient  name  of  Ca^rc,  in 
Etrurla.     Virg.  ..T.n.  7,  v.  652, 1.  8,  v.  478. 

Arcxj?kii?,  a  uainc  of  Venus  which  ?he  j 
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received  from  Argynnus,  a  favourite  youtli  oi 
Agamemnon,  Avho  Avas  droAvned  in  the  Cephi- 
sus.     Proptrt.  3,  el.  v.  52. 

Arc  YRA,  a  nymph  greatly  beloved  by  a  shep-- 
herd  called  Seliuinus.  She  was  changs^d  into 
a  fountain,  and  the  shepherd  into  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  Avhose  Avatcrs  make  lovers  forget 
the  object  of  their  adections,     Vid.  Selimnus. 

Pans.  7,  c.  23. A  city  of  Troas. Also 

the  native  piace  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  Sicily. 

Argvraspijdes,  a  Macedonian  legion  which 
received  this  name  from  their  silA'er  helmets. 
Curt.  4,  c.  13. 

Argyre,  an  island  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Indus,  abounding  m  metal.    Mela,  3,  c.  7. 

Argvkipa,  a  toAvn  of  Apulia,  built  by  Dio- 
niede.s  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  caliedbyPo- 
\yh'mi  Jlgripaiin.  Only  ruins  remain  to  shoAV 
where  it  once  stood,  though  the  place  still  pre- 
serves the  name  of  .4rpi.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v 
246. 

Aria,  a  country  of  Asia,  situate  at  the  east 

of  Parthia.     Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1.  2,  c.  7. The 

Avife  of  Pajtus  Cecinna,  of  Padua,  a  Roman  se- 
nator Avho  Avas  accused  of  conspiracy  against 
Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by  sea.  Fiin 
accompanied  him,  and  iji  the  boat  she  stabbed 
herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her  hus- 
band, Avho  followed  her  example.    Plin.  7. 

Ariadnk,  daiighter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  Avith  Theseus, 
who  Avas  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave  him  a  clue  of 
tiiread,  by  Avhich  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  difficult  Avindings  of  his  continement.  Af- 
ter he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur,  be  carri- 
ed her  away  according  to  the  promise  he  had 
made,  and  married  her;  but  Avhen  he  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though 
she  Avas  already  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love 
with  the  most  endearing  tcndemess.  Ariadne 
was  so  disconsolate  upon  being  abandoned  by 
Theseus,  that  she  hung  herself,  according  to 
some;  but  Plutarch  says,  that  she  lived  many 
years  after,  and  had  some  children  by  Onarus, 
the  priest  of  Bacchus.  According  lo  some  Avri- 
ters,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had  for- 
saken her,  and  he  gaA'e  her  a  croAvn  of  scA-erj 
stars,  which,  after  her  death,  Avas  made  a  con- 
stellation. The  ArgivesshoAved  Ariadne's  tomb, 
and  when  one  of  their  temiiles  Avas  repaired, 
her  ashes  were  found  in  an  earthen  urn.  Ho- 
mvv.  Od.  II,  V.  320,  says,  tliat  Diana  detained 
Ariadne  at  Naxos.  Pint,  in  Thcs. — Ovid.  Met. 
S.  fab.  2.  Hcroid.  10.  De  Jirt.  An.  2,  Fast.  3,  v, 
W2.—Catull.  de  jYupt.  Pcf.  ^-  Thet.  ep.  61.— 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  2:o.~£po!Jod.3,  c.  1. 

AkijEus,  an  odiccr  Avho  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  survivingarmy  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  aftert.he  battle  of  Cuii.axa . 
He  made  peace  with  Artaxerxes.     Xenojdt. 

Ariam  and  Arienj,  a  people  of  Asia.  Dionys. 
Ptricg.lU. 

Akiantas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  AA'ho  yearly 
ordered  eveiy  one  of  liis  .subjects  to  present 
him  Avith  an  arrow.     Hcrodul.  4,  c.  81. 

Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Aria  rath  es  od. 

Ariarathes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Daiius  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  Avhero  he  acquired  much  glory. His 

nephcAV,  the  2d  of  that  namc,dcfendcd  his  king- 
dom against  Pcrdiccas,  the  general  of  Aie.xan- 
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dcr,  but  he  was  defeated  and  liung  ou  a  cro>:«i, 

in  tlie  81st  year  of  bis  age,  821  B.  C. His 

son,  ArlaratlicH  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre 
wliich  attended  his  father  and  his  followers : 
and  after  I  lie  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  recovered 
Cappadocia,  by  conquering  Ainynlas  the  Ma- 
cedonian general.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Ariaaines. Ariaratlies  the  4th,  succeeded 

liis  father  Ariamnes,  and  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  2-M,  and 
was  succeeded  by  ids  son  Ariaratlies  the  5th,  a 
jjrince  who  married  Antiochia,  the  dauglitcr  of 
king  Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the 
Romans.  Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariara- 
tlies saved  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  pay- 
ing the  Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remit- 
ted at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus. 

His  son,  tlie  6th  of  that  name,  called  Philo- 

pater,  from  his  piety,  succeeded  him  166  B.  C. 
An  alliance  with  the  Romans  shielded  him 
against  the  false  claims  that  were  laid  to  his 
crown  by  one  of  the  favourites  of  Demetriiis, 
kingof  Syria.  He  was  maintained  on  histhrone 
by  Attains,  and  assisted  his  friends  of  Rome 
against  Aristonicus,  the  usurper  of  Pergamus : 
but  he  was  killed  in  the  war  B.  C.  130,  leaving 
six  children,  five  of  whom  were  murdered  by 

his  surviving  wife  Laodice. The  only  one 

who  escaped,  Ariaralhes  7th,  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  soon  after  married  Laodice,  the  sister 
of  Mithridates  Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.  He  was  murdered  by  an  illegitimate  bro- 
ther, upon  which  his  widow  Laodice  gave  her- 
self and  kingdom  to  iN'icomedes,  kingof  Bithy- 
nia.  Mithi'idatcs  made  war  against  the  nev/ 
king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the  throne.  The 
young  king,who  was  the  8lh  ofthe  name  of  Ari- 
aratlies, made  war  against  the  tyrannical  Mith- 
i'idates;hy  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a 
child  eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant 
throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made 
the  late  monarch's  brother,  Ariaratlies  yth, 
king ;  but  Mithridatesexpelled  him,  and  restor- 
ed his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  bro- 
ken heart ;  and  JNicomedes  of  Bithynia,  dread- 
ing the  power  of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters 
wished  to  make  the  country  free  ;  but  the  Caji- 
padocians  demanded  a  king,  and  received  Ari- 
obarzanes,  B.  C.  91.  Ou  the  death  of  Ariobar- 
zanes,  his  brother  ascended  the  throne,  under 
the  name  of  Ariarathes  lOth  ;  but  his  title  w^as 
disputed  by  Sisenna,the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra, 
by  Archelaus,  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony, 
who  was  umpire  between  the  contending  par- 
ties,decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
^.fter  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Biod. 
18.—Jufiiin.  13  and  19.—!Sirab.  12. 

Aribb^xus,  a  general  mentioned  by  Polyajii, 
7,  c.  29. 

Akicia,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  -^l)ge- 
us,  whom  Hippolytus  mari-ied  after  he  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  jEsculapius.  He 
built  a  city  in  Italy,  which  he  called  by  her 
name.  He  had  a  son  by  her  called  Virbius. 
Umd.  Mel.  15,  v.  &44.—Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  762, 

^c. A  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now  Ric- 

t/cr,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  after 
h&  haa  been  raised  Trom  the  dead  bv  Jlscula- 
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pius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by  Diana,  fa 
a  grove,  in  the  iieighlwurhood  of  Aricia,  The- 
seus built  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  cslab- 
lished  the  same  rites  as  were  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  this 
temple,  called  A'ex,  was  always:  a  fugitive,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  predecessor;  and  went  al- 
ways armed  xvith  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one 
who  wished  to  l>e  iiis  successor.  The  Ariciaii 
fo rest,  frequenth"  called  nemm-ensis,  or  neniora- 
lis  it/Ira,  was  very  celebrated,  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  tiie  fuvouritti 
nymjih,  and  invisible  protefctress  of  Kuma,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  famous  grove,  wli^c.h  va  ^ 
situated  on  tlie  Appian  way,  beyond  mount 
Albanus.  Odd.  Md.  15.  Fast.  3-  v.  263. — 
Lucan.  6,  v.  74. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  761,  &,c. 

Aricijia,  a  surname  of  Diana,   from  her 

temple  near  Aricia.     [Vid.  Aricia.] ^I'he 

mother  of  Octavius.     Cic.3.  Phil.c^G. 

AaiD^os,  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  their  return.     Diod. 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Mace- 
donia, till  Rosane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alex- 
ander, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Arid<KU3  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  senses;  and  therefore  Perdiccas-, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connexion.  He  was  seven 
years  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice, 
by  Olympias.    Juslin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arienis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  married 
Astyages  king  of  Media.     Ikrodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Arig.cum,  a  town  of  India,  which  Alex- 
ander found  bunit,  and  without  inhabitants. 
.firnan.  4. 

Arii,  a  savage  people  of  India. Of  Ara- 
bia.    Plin.  6. Of  ScythicL    Herodot. 

Of  Germany.     Tacit. 

Arima,  a  place  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  where 
TyphcBus  was  overwhelmed  under  the  ground. 
Homer.  II.  3. 

Arimarius,  a  god  of  Persia  and  Media. 

Arimaspi,  a  people  conquered  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.     Curt.  7,  c.  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Arimaspias,  a  river  of  Scy thia,  with  golden 
sands.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  had  but 
one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  and 
waged  continual  war  against  the  griffins,  mon- 
strous animals  that  collected  the  gold  of  the 
river.  Plin.  7,  c.  2. — Herodot.  3  and  4. — 
Sirab.  1  and  13. 

ARiaiASTH^,  a  people  near  the  Euxine  sea. 
Oij)heus.  .']rgon. 

Arimazes,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  v;ith  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  ho  could  lly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends 
and  relations.     Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

AiuMi,  a  nation  of  Syria.     Slrab. 

Arimi.mjm,  (now  Rimini)  an  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  ot 
Gaul,  on  the  Adriatic,  foimded  by  a  colony  o;' 
Umbiians.  It  was  the  cause  of  Caesar's  civj' 
war.'.    Lvran,  1,  v  281,— P/f??,  3-  o.  15, 
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Arimincs,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  tlie  Ap- 
penniue  mountains.     Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Arimph^i,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Eiphasan  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon 
berries  in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable 
for  their  innocence  and  mildness.  Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Arimus,  a  king  of  Mysia.     Varro. 

Ariobarzanes,  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles, 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub- 
sided. Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, but  the  Romans  restoi-ed  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fought  at 
Pharsalia  against  J.  Cffisar.  He  and  his  king- 
dom were  preserved  by  means  of  Cicero.  Cic. 
b,    ad  Attic,  ep.  2D. — Horal.    ep    6,  v.  38.— 

Flor.  3;  c.  5. 'k  satrap  of  Phrygia,  wlio, 

after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  tlic 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-six 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mith- 
ridates.    Diod.   17. A  general  of  Darius, 

who  defended  the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000 
foot  against  Alexander.  After  a  bloody  en- 
©ounter  vvhh  the  Macedonians,  he  was  killed 
as  he  attempted  to  seize  the  city  of  Persepolis. 
Diod.  n.—Curt  4  and  5. A  Mede  of  ele- 
gant stature,  and  great  prudence,  wiiom  Tibe- 
rius appointed  to  settle  the  troubles  of  Arme- 
nia. Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.4 A  mountain  be- 
tween Parthia  and  the  country  of  the  Massa- 

getae. A  satrap,    who  revolted  from   the 

Persian  king. 

Ariomandes,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  gene- 
ral of  Athens  against  the  Persians.  Plut.  in 
Cim. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece. 
Jlerodot.  7,  c.  78. 

Ariomedf.s,  a  pilot  of  X*rxes. 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
.son  of  Cyclos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  wliere  he  obtained  immense 
riches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he 
wished  to  revisit  his  country  ;  and  the  sailors 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked,  resolved  to 
murder  him,  to  obtain  tlie  riches  wiiich  l\e 
was  carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion  seeing  them 
inflexible  in  their  resolutions,  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  play  some  melodious 
tune ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  lie 
tlirew  himself  into  the  sea.  A  number  of 
dolphins  had  been  attracted  round  the  ship  b}' 
the  sweetness  of  his  music  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  one  of  them  carried  him  safe  on  his  back 
to  Tffinarns,  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court 
of  Periander,  who  ordered  all  the  sailors  to  be 
crucified  at  their  return.  Hi/gin.  fab.  194. — 
Herodoi.  1,  c.  23  and  24. — JF.iian.  de  JVut. 
An.    13,  c.  Ab.—Ilal.   11.    Propert.  2,  el.  26, 

V.   17. — Plut.  in   Spnp. A   horse,  sprung 

from  Ceres  and  Neptune.  Ceres,  when  she 
travelled  over  the  world  in  quest  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine,  had  taken  the  figure  of  a 
mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of 
Neptune.  The  god  changed  himself  also 
into  a  horse,  and  from  their  union  arose  a 
daughter  called  Ilera,  and  the  horse  Arion, 
which  had  the  power  of  speech,  the  feet  on 
ihe  right  side  lilie  those  of  a  man,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  like  a  horse.  Arion  was 
brought  up  by  the  Nereides,  who  often  har- 
nessed iiim  to  his  father's  ctiariot,  which  he 
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drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon  swiffneaf/ 
>  ej»tune  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who  presented 
I'im  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercules,  and 
Wxth  this  wonderful  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Nemajan  games.  Arion,  therefore,  is 
often  called  the  horse  of  Adrastus.  Paus.  8, 
c.  25.— Propert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  S7 .—Apnllod.  3, 
c.  6. 

Ariovistus,  a  king  of  Germany,  who 
professed  himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When- 
Caesar  was  in  Ganl,  Ariovistus  marched 
agaiii.st  him,  and  was  con(juered  with  the  loss 
of  80,000  men.  Cm.  1.  BelL  Gaul—Tacit.  4 
HiM. 

Aris,  a  river  of  Messenia.    Fans.  4,  c.  31. 

Arisba,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  ara 

earthquake.     Plin.   5,  c.  31. A  colony  of 

the  ftlityleneaus  in  Troas,  destroyed  by  tiie 
Trojans  before    the  coming  of  the   Gieeks 

Virg.  .IF.n.  9,  v.  2M.— Homer.  II.  7. The 

name  of  Priam's  first  wife,  divorced  that  the 
monarch  might  marry  Hecuba. 

Arist.t.netus,  a  writer  whose  epistles 
have  been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch, 
Zwolla;,  1749. 

Arist.'eum,  a  city  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ha?mus.     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Arist^us,  son  of  ApoMo  and  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  fcvr  hunting 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomus  and 
Agreus.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  Aristajus  came  to 
settle  in  Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  called  Action.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eu 
rydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  hf>r 
in  the  fields.  She  was  stang  by  a  serpent  that 
lay  in  the  grass,  and  died,  for  which  the  godb 
destroyed  all  the  bees  of  Aristasus.  In  thi.^ 
calamity  he  applied  to  his  mother,  who  direc- 
ted him  to  seize  the  sea-god  Proteus,  a:id 
consult  him  how  he  might  rei)air  the  losses  he 
had  sustained.  Proteus  advised  him  to  appease 
the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the  sacrifice  of 
four  bulls  and  four  heifers  :  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  it,  and  left  them  in  the  air,  swarms 
of  bees  immediately  sprang  from  the  rotten 
carcasses,  and  restored  Aristaiiis  to  his  for- 
mer prosperity.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aris- 
tajus  had  the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young- 
and  that  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
this  goc^.  Aristccus  went  to  live  on  mount 
Hcemus,  v.'here  he  died.  He  was,  after  death, 
worshipped  as  a  demi-god.  Aristasus  is  saiu 
to  have  learned  from  the  nymphs  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olives,  and  the  management  of  bees, 
&c.  which  he  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  VWg.  G.  4,  v.  317. — 
Diod.  4. — Juslin.  13,  c.  7. — Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
V.  363.— Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  3,  c.  \Q.—Paus. 
10,  c.  ll.—Hygin.  tab.  161,  160,  247.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  4. — ilerodot.4,  c.  4,  &.c. — Polymn.  1.  c. 
24. A  general  who  commanded  the  Corin- 
thian forces  at  the  .■■iege  of  Potida;a.  He  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  put  to  death. 

Aristacoras,  a   writer  who  composed  an 

history  of  Egypt.     Plin.  36,  c.  12. A  son- 

in-Iaw'  of  Histia-iis,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  re- 
volted from  Dai-ius,  and  incited  tlie  Athenians 
af^airi.n  Pcr.ia.  rind  buriit  Sardi.'=.     This  so  ex- 
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asperated  the  king,  that  every  evening  before  i 
bupper  he  ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Hcro- 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  k.c.  1.  7,  c.  8. — Polyan.   1,  c. 

14. A    man    of    Cyzicus.— — Another    of 

Cumee.     Htrodot.  4. 

AiiisTANDER,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  great- 
ly esteemed  by  Alexander.     Phil,  in  JJlex. — 

riin.  17,  c.  25. An  Athenian,   who  wrote 

on  agriculture. 

Aristandros,  a  statuary  of  Sparta.  Pans. 
3,  c.  18. 

Aristarche,  a  matron  of  Ephesus,  who 
by  order  of  Diana  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
wiih  the  Phocaeans,  and  was  made  priestess. 
Slrab.  4. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and 
Ptolemy  Philometor  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for 
his  critical  powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems 
of  Homer  with  such  severity,  that  ever  after 
all  severe  critics  were  called  Jlristarchi.  He 
wrote  above  800  commentaries  on  different 
authors,  much  esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his 
old  age  1)6  became  dropsical,  upon  which  he 
starved  himself,  and  died  in  his  72d  year,  B. 
C.  157.  He  lett  two  sons  called  Aristarchus 
at;fl  Aristagoras,  both  famous  for  their  stupi- 
dity. Horat.  de  .M.  poet.  v.  499.— Odd.  3,. 
ex  Pont.  e[).  9,  v.  24. — Cic.  ad  Fam.  3,  e[j. 
11.  ad  Jlltlc.   1,  ep.    14.—  qainti[.    10,    c.    1. 

• A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  about 

45'1  years  B.  C.  He  composed  70  tragedies- 
of  which  two  only  were  rewarded  with  the 
prize.  One  of  them,  called  Achilles,  was 
translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Ennius.     Sul- 

das. A  physician  to   queen  Berenice,  the 

widow  of  Antlochus.  Pulyien.  8. An  ora- 
tor of  Ambracia. .\n  astronomer  of  Sa- 
mos. who  lirst  supposed  that  the  earth  turned 
round  its  axis,  and  revolved  round  the  sun. 
This  doctrine  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as 
he  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  gods  Lares.  He  maintained  that  the  sun 
was  nineteen  times  further  distant  from  the 
earth  than  the  moon,  and  that  the  moon  was 
56  semi-diameters  of  our  globe,  and  little 
more  than  one  third,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  six  or  seven  times  more  than  that  of  the 
earth.  The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is  not 
precisely  know  n.  His  treatise  on  the  large- 
ness and  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  is 
extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Ox- 
ford, 8vo.  16«H. 

Aristazanes,  a  noble  Persian  in  favour 
with  Artaxerxes  Ochus.    Diod.  16. 

Aristeas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  540  yeai's  after 
to  the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and 
commanded  them  to  raise  to  him  a  .^^tatue  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  po- 
em on  the  Ariraasj)i  in  three  books,  and  some 
of  bis  verses  are  (|uoted  by  Longinus.  Hero- 
dot.  4,    c.     13. — Strnh.    14.~Max.     Tyr.    22. 

-; — A  physician    of  Riiodes. A  gcometri 

cian,  mtimate  ^vith  Euclid. A  poet,  son  of 

Bemochares,  in  the  age  of  Croesus. 

Aristerve,  an  island  ou  thexoast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Pam.  2,  c.  34. 
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Aristeus,  a  man  of  Argos,  who  excited 
king  Pyrrhus  to  take  up  arms  against  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Argives.    PolycEti.  8,  c.  68. 

Aristhenes,  a  shepherd  who  found  Ma- 
culapius,  when  he  had  been  exposed  in  the 
woods  by  his  mother  Coronis. 

Aristhus,  an  historian  of  Arcadia.  J)io' 
7iys.  Hal.  I. 

Aristibcs,  a  river  of  Pasonia.  Polyam.  4., 
c.  12. 

Aristides,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  whose  great  temperance  and  vir- 
tue procured  him  the  surname  of  Just.  He 
was  rival  to  Thcmistocles,  by  v?hose  influence 
he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484  ;  but 
before  six  years  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius, 
vv  ho  w  as  defeated  at  Platffia.  He  died  so  poor, 
that  the  px|ienses  of  his  funeral  \v  ere  defrayed 
at  the  public  charge,  and  his  two  daughters,  on 
account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a 
dowiy  from  the  public  treasury  when  they 
were  come  to  marriageable  years.  Poverty, 
however,  seemed  hureditaiy  in  the  family  of 
Aristides,  for  the  grandson  was  seen  in  the 
public  streets,  getting  his  livelihood  by  explain- 
ing dreams.  The  .\theuians  became  more  vir- 
tuous in  imitating  their  great  leader ;  and 
from  the  sense  of  his  good  qualities,  at  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
/Eschylus,  on  the  mentioning  of  a  sentence 
concerning  moral  goodness,  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  were  all  at  once  turned  from  the 
actor  to  Aristides.  When  he  sat  as  judge, 
it  is  said  that  the  plaintift',  in  his  accnsa- 
tion,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent 
had  done  to  Aristides  ;  '•  mention  tht-  wrongs 
you  have  received,"  replied  the  equitable 
Athenian,  "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  law- 
suit is  yours,  and  not  mine."    C.  jYep.  ^-  Plut. 

ill  Vita. An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 

stories  and  of  anecdotes,  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  40th  vo- 

iunie  has  been  quoted  by  Pint,  in  Pnrall. 

An  Atiilete.  who  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pian, J^eniean,  and  Pythian  games.    Paus  6. 

c.  16. A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in 

the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of 
wliose  pieces  Attalus  offered  6OC0  sesterce.*'. 

Plia.  7  and  35. A  Greek  oi-ator  who  wrote 

50  orations,  besides  other  tracts.  When  Smyr- 
na was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he  wrote 
so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius,  thut  tht- 
emperor  ordered  the  city  innnediately  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  consequence  raised 
to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns  in 
prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologies,  panegyrics,  and  harangues,  the  best 
edition  of  w  hich  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  volumes  4to . 
Oxon.  1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size  in  12rao, 

3  vols,  of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. A 

man  of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  wca- 

zel.    JElian.   V.  H.  14. A  philosopher  oi 

Mysia,   intimate  with  M.  Antoninus. An 

Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises  on  aninials, 
trees,  and  agriculture. 

Aristii.i.us,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexar 
drian  school,  who  about  300  years  B.  C.  at 
tempted  with  Timocharis  to  determine  th' 
place  of  the  different  stars  in  the  heavens,  an^i 
to  '.race  the  coarse  of  the  planet?, 
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AnrsTTo,  a  sopliist  of  Athens,  'vviio,  uy  the. 
support  of  Arclielaiis,  the  general  of  Rlithri- 
dati's,  seized  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  made  himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  him- 
self when  defeated  by  Sylla.    Lir.  81,  82. 

AKisTirpus,  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of 
Cyrcne,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  (lie  llatter- 
ers  of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  his  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in 
support  of  which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise 
an  historv  of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the 
deserts  oi  Al'rica,  he  ordered  his  servants  to 
throw  away  the  money  they  carried,  as  too 
burdensome.  On  another  occasion,  discover- 
ing thatthe  ship  in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to 
pirates,  he  designedly  threw  his  property  into 
the  sea,  adding,  that  he  chose  ratlier  to  lose  it 
fhan  his  life.  Many  of  his  sayings  and  max- 
ims are  recorded  by  Diogenes,  in  his  life.    Ho- 

rat,  2.  sSat.  3,  v.  1(X>. His  grandson  of  the 

same  name,  called  the  youni^er,  was  a  warm  de- 
fender of  his  opinions,  and  supported  thatthe 
principles  of  all  things  were  pain  and  pleasure. 
He  flourished  about  363  years  B.  C. A  ty- 
rant of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one  continued 
series  of  apprehension.  He  waskilled  by  a  Cre- 
tan in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  242.  Di- 
og. A  man  who  wrote  an  histoiy  of  Arca- 
dia.   Diog.  2. 

M.  Aristiits,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Caesar's  ai'my.     Cwmr.   Bell.   Gall.  7,  c.  42. 

Another.       Vid.    Fuscus. A    satirist, 

who  wrote  a  poem  called  Cyclops. 

Aristo.     Pld.  Ariston. 

Aristobui-a,  a  name  given  to  Diana  by 
Themistocles. 

''■':  AhistobCi.us,  a  name  common  to  some  of 
', the  high  priests  and  kings  of  .ladcca,  &.<•.    Jo- 
seph.  A  brother  of   E])icui'us. One  of 

Alexander's  attendants,  who  wrote  the  king's 

life,  replete  with  adulation  and  untruth. A 

philoso])hur  of  Jiidtea,  B.  C.  150. 

AKisTocf-iiv,  a  beautiful  Woman,  seen  naked 
hy  Strato,  as  ihc  was  otfering  a  sacrilice.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  and 
w-as  equally  admired  by  Strato.  The  two  ri- 
vals so  ftn-iousiy  co'ntended  for  her  iiaad,  that 
she  died  during'theh-qaarre!,  upon  wliich  Stra- 
to killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never 
seen  f'flpr.     Pint,  in  Amot. 

A.'uktocd^s,  a  peripatetic  pliilosopher  of 
Messcnia,  w\\o  reviewed-  in  a  treatise  Oii  phi- 
losophy, tiie  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  Tiie 
~J4th  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  he.  He 
nlso  UTote  on  r)ictoric,and  likewise  nine  books 

•  ni  morals. — >— A  grammarian  of  Hhodes. 

A  stoic  of  Lampsacus. An  historian.  Slrtib. 

'41— — A  musician.     j2then.   &c. A  jirince 

<^f  Tcga^a,  ice.  .  I'oli/tcii. — '■ — This  name  is  com- 
?i]on  to  inanyGre.'yKs,  of  whom  few  or  no  [>ar- 
jiculars  are  recci-dcd. 

Ap.isTOCT.iuEs,  a  tyrant  of  Orchcmenus, 
•■'v  ho,  because  he  could  not  win  the  aftection  of 
rf(ymphalis,  killed  her  and  her  father,  upon 
v.hich  all  Arcadia  took  up  arms  and  destroyed 
'he  murderer. 

AnsTocRiTF.s,  a  5;ing  cf  Arcadia,  put  to 
■  »eath  by  his  subjects  for  ofroring  violence  to 
lie  priestt.ss  of  Diana.  Paus.  8,  c.  5.  His 
irraudion  of  tiie  same  name,  was  stoned  to 
iieath  for  talking  bribes,  during  the  second 
M»«<;ni;unvar,  and  being  the  cause  of  Ihc 
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defeat  of  hi.j  Messsnian  allies,  B.  C.  682.  let. 
ibid. A  Rhodian. A  man  who  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  dcmocratical  power  at 

Athens. .An  Athenian  general  sent  to  the 

assistance  of  Corcyra  with  25  gallies.    Diod. 

15. An  Athenian  who  was  punished  with 

death  for  flying  from  the  field  of  battle. A 

Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus.  PhU.  in 
Lye. 

Aristocreon,  the  writer  of  a  book  on  ge- 
ograi>hy. 

AmsTocRiTus,  wrote  a  treatise  concerning 
Miletus. 

Aristodeme,  a  daughter  of  Priam. 

Aristodemus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  tlie  Heraclidaj.  He,  v/ith  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Chrespontes.  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1104  years  before  the 
christian  era.  He  married  Argta,  by  whom 
he  had  the  twins  Procles  and  Eurysthenes. 
He  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupactum, 
though  some  say  that  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Pho- 
cis.     Paus.  2,  c'  18,  1.  3,  c.  1  and  i&.—Herodol 

7,  c.  204,  I.  8,  c.  131. A  king  of  Me.ssenia, 

who  maintained  a  famous  war  against  Sparta. 
After  some  losses,  he  recovered  his  strength, 
a:id  so  etfectually  defeated  the  enemy's  forces, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  prostitute  their  wo- 
men to  re-people  their  country.  The  olfspring 
of  this  prostitution  were  called  Parthenise,  and 
30  years  after  their  birth  they  left  Sparta  and 
seized  upon  Tarentum.  Aristodemus  put  his 
daughter  to  death  for  the  good  of  his  country : 
being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a  dream  by  her 
manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years  and  some  months,  in  which  he  had  ob- 
tained much  militaiy  glory,  B.  C.  724.  Hia 
death  was  lamented  by  his  countrymen,  who 
did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only  in- 
vested Damis, one  of  his  friends,  with  absolute 
power  to  continue  the  war,  winch  was  at  last 
terminated  after  much  bloodshed,  and  many 
losses  on  both  sides.     Paus.  in  J\fc.'!scn. — — A 

ty  cant  of  Cunice. A  philosopher  of  .iEgina. 

An  Alexandrian  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises, &c.-^ .A.  Spartan  who  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Pausanias. A  man  who  was  precep- 
tor to  the  children  of  Pompey. A  tyrant  of 

Arcadia. A  Carian  who  wrote  an  histoiy  of 

painting. A  philosopher  of  Nysa,  B.  C.  68. 

AiusTOGKNEs,  a  physiciau  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  De- 
metrius Gonatas,   king  of  Macedonia. A 

Thasian  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

Aristooiton  and  Harmodius,  two  cele- 
brated friends  of  Atliens,  who,  by  their  joint 
efforts,  delivered  t'leir  country  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Pisistratida;,  B.  C.  510.  They  recei- 
ved immortal  hojionrs  from  the  Athenians,  and 
had  statues  raised  to  their  memoiy.  These 
statues  were  carried  away  by  Xerxes  when  he 
took  Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton 
was  so  secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  carried 
into  execution,  that  it  is  said  a  courtezan  bit 
her  tongue  oft"  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed 
(H   her.     Paus.  1,  c.  29. — Herodot.  5,  c.  55. — 

Plut.de  10,  Oral. An  Athenian  orator,  sur- 

named  Canis,  for  his  impudence.  He  wrote 
orations  against  Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hy- 
perides  and  Thrasylius. A  statuary.    Paus. 

Aristolaus,  a  painter.    P!i:i.  35,  c.  11. 

Akistomache,   the  wife  of  Dionysius   of 
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Syracuse.     Ck.  Tmc.  .•.  c.  20. The  wife  of 

Dion. A  poetess.  Piut.  Symp. A  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  who  married  Critolaus.  Paus. 
10,  c.  26. 

Aristomachus,  an  Athenian  who  wrote 
eoncerning  the  preparation  of  wine.    Plin.  14, 

€.9. A  man  so  excessively  fond  of  bees,  tliat 

he  devoted  58  3'-ear.s  of    liis  life   in  raising 

swarms  of  them.     Plin.W,  c.  9. The  sou 

of  CleodtPus,  and  grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose 
three  sons,  Cresphontes,  Temenus,  and  Aris- 
todemus,  called  Heraclidas,  conquered  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Paus.  2,  c.  7, 1.  3,  c.  15. — Herodot. 
G,  7  and  8. lA  man  who  laid  aside  his  sove- 
reign power  at  Argos,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Aratus.     Paus.  2,  c.  8. 

Aristomedes,  a  Thessalian  general  in  the 
interest  of  Darius  3d.     Curt.  3,  c.  9. 

Aristomenes;  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  Curt.  4,  c.  1.— — A  famous  ge- 
neral of  Messenia,  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lacedaemonian  yoke, 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  3U 
years.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
Spartan  women, whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ed ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
ried to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty.  He  re- 
fused to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  satis- 
fied with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired 
the  surname  of  Just,  from  his  equity,  to  which 
he  joined  the  true  valour,  sagacity,  and  perse- 
verance of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Spar- 
ta without  being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous 
in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedajmonians, 
vvhohad  taken  him  ca[)tive,  that  he  twice  es- 
caped from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a 
third  time,  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  and 
bis  body  being  opened,  his  heart  was  found  all 
covered  with  hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C. 
and  it  is  said  that  he  left  dramatical  pieces  be- 
hind  him. — Diod.   15. — Paus.  in  Mtssen. 

A  Spartan  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Dionysius. 
Polycen.  2. 

Ariston,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  king.of  Spar- 
ta. Being  unable  to  raise  childi-en  by  two 
wives,  he  married  another  famous  for  her  beau- 
ty, by  whom  he  bad,  after  seven  months,  a 
son,  Demaratus,  whom  he  had  the  imprudence 

to  call  not  his  own.  Herodot.  6,  c.  61,  &c. 

A  general  of  ii:tolia. A  sculptor. A  Co- 
rinthian who    assisted  the  Syracusans  against 

the  Athenians. An   officer  in   Alexander's 

army. A  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who  being 

ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour,  and 

was  taken  and  put  to  death.     Curt. 4,  c.  9. 

A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pujnl  to  Zeno  the 
stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  fell 
too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuality.  Diog. 
— — A  lawyer  in  Trajan's  reign,  whose  eulo- 
gium  has  been  written  by  Pliny,  22  epist.  lib.  1. 
— — A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  concerning  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Sirab. A  wrestler  of  Argos,  under  whom 

Plato  performed  some  exercises. A  musi- 
cian of  Athens. A  tragic  poet A  peri- 

1.^ 
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patetic  of  Cos. A  native  of  Pella,  in  the 

age  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  on  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews. 

Ariston-vut.*;,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene. 
Paus.  2. 

Aristonicus,  son  of  Eunienes,  by  a  con- 
cubine of  Ephesus,  126  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attains  iiad 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  strang- 
led in  prison.  Jusiin.  36,  c.  4. — Flor.  2,  c. 
20. A  musician  of  Olynthus. A  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  besides  a  treatise 
on  the  Musaium  established  at  Alexandria  by 
the  Ptolemies. 

Aristonides,  a  noble  statuary.  Plin.  34, 
c.  14. 

Aristonus,  a  captain  of  Alexander's  ca- 
valry.    Curt.  9,  c.  5. 

Aristonvmus,  a  comic  poet  under  Phila- 
delphus,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in  his  77th 
year.  Jlthen. One  of  Alexander's  musi- 
cians.    Plut.  ill  Mex. 

Aristophanes,  a  celebrated  comic  poet 
of  Athens,  son  of  Philip  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote 
.54  comedies,  of  which  only  eleven  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates, 
Demosthenes,  and  Euripides,  B.  C.  4.34,  and 
lashed  the  vices  of  hisag?  with  a  masterly  hand. 
The  wit  and  excellence  of  his  comedies  are  well 
known ;  but  they  abound  sometimes  too  much 
with  obscenity,  and  his  attack  upon  the  vene- 
rable character  of  Soci-ates  has  been  always 
censured,  and  with  justice.  As  a  i-eward  of  his 
mental  greatness,  the  poet  received  a  crown  of 
olive,  in  a  public  assembly ;  but  if  he  deserved 
praise,  he  merited  blame  for  his  licentiousness, 
which  spared  not  even  the  gods,  and  was  so  of- 
fensive to  his  countrymen,  that  Alcibiades  made 
a  law  at  Athens,  which  forbade  the  comic  wri- 
ters from  mimicking  or  representing  on  the 
stage  any  living  character  by  name.  Ai'isto- 
phanes  has  been  called  the  prince  of  ancient 
comedy,  as  Menander  of  the  new.  The  play 
called  Kubts  is  pointedly  against  Socrates,  and 
the  philosopher  is  exposed  to  ridicule,  and  his 
precepts  placed  in  a  most  ludicrous  point  of 
view,  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  his  pupils 
in  the  characters  of  the  piece.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  composition.  Plutarck 
has  made  a  comparison  between  the  princes 
of  the  new  and  old  comedy,  which  abounds 
with  many  anecdotes  concerning  these  original 
characters.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of 
Aristophanes  are,  Kuster's,  fol.  Amst.  1710, 
and  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  andtliatof  Brunck. 
4  vols.  8vo.  Argent.  1783,  which  would  still  be 
more  perfect,  did  it  contain  the  valuable  scho- 
lia. Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Pattrc.  1,  c.  16. — Ho- 
rat.  1.  Sat.  4,  v.  1. A  grammarian  of  By- 
zantium, keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  harlots  of  Attica.     Diog.  in  Plat,  et 

Epic. — Athtn.  9. A  Greek  historian  of  Boe- 

otia,  quoted  by  Plut.  dc  Herod.  Malig. A 

writer  on  agriculture. 

Aristophilides,  a  king  ofTarentum  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  son  oi  Kystaspes.  jfifere* 
dot.  <} 
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Aristo'phon,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades 
softly  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  the  courtezan 
fs'emea,  and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran  in 
crowds  to  be  spectators  of  the  masterly  piece. 
He  also  made  a  painting  of  Mars  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Venus.    Plut.  in  Jllc. — ./ifheyi.   13. — 

Plin.  35,  c.  Jl. A  comic  poet  in  the  age  of 

Alexander,  many  of  whose  fragments  are  col- 
lected in  Athenajus. 

Aristob,  the  father  of  Argue,  the  hundred- 
eyed  keeper  of  lo. 

Aristorides,  the  patronymic  of  Argus 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  624. 

Aristoteleia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aris- 
totle, because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of 
his  country'  from  Alexander. 

Aristotf.les,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  by  Festiada,  born 
at  Stagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he 
soon  signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of 
his  genius.  He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and 
dissolute  disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he 
applied  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and 
after  he  had  spent  20  years  in  hearing  the  in- 
structions of  Plato,  he  opened  a  scliool  for 
himself,  for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude and  illiberality  by  his  ancient  master. 
He  was  moderate  in  his  meals  ;  he  slept  little, 
and  always  had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with 
a  bullet  in  it,  which  by  falling  into  a  brazen 
bason  underneath,  early  awakened  him.  He 
was,  according  to  some,  ten  years  preceptor  to 
Alexander,  who  received  his  instructions  with 
much  pleasuie  and  deference,  and  alwa3's  res- 
pected him.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  im- 
provement that  Alexander  made  under  Aris- 
totle, was  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the 
splendour  and  power  which  he  received  from 
Philip.  Almost  all  his  writings,  which  are 
composed  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  are  extant : 
he  gave  them  to  Theophrastus  at  his  death, 
and  they  were  bought  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  placed  in  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria. 
Diogenes  Laertes  has  given  us  a  very  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  them.  Aristotle  had  a  de- 
formed countenance,  but  his  genius  was  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  all  his  personal  de- 
fects. He  has  been  called  by  Plato  the  philo- 
sopher of  truth  ;  and  Cicero  compliments  him 
with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence,  univer- 
sal knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteuess  of  in- 
vention-and  fecundity  of  thought.  The  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  have  been  compared  with 
tliose  of  Plato  ;  but  the  one  are  the  effusions 
of  a  lively  and  fruitful  imagination,  whilst 
the  philos^opherof  Stagira  studied  nature  more 
than  art,  and  had  recourse  to  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression more  than  ornament.  He  neitlier 
worshipped  nor  cared  for  the  divinity,  co;i- 
ceruing  which  his  opinions  were  ever  various 
and  dissonant ;  and  the  more  he  disregarded 
the  nij  thology  of  the  niicients,  the  greater 
was  the  credit  he  acquired  over  his  less  philo- 
sophical predecessors.  He  was  so  authorita- 
tive in  his  opinions,  that,  as  Bacon  observes, 
he  wished  to  establish  (he  same  dominion  over 
men's  minds,  as  his  pupil  over  nations.  Alex- 
ander, it  is  said,  wished  and  encouraged  his 
learned  tutor  to  write  the  history  of  animals , 
and  the  more  efi'ectually  to  assist  him,  he  su))- 
plied  him  witli  800  talents,  and  in  his  Asiatic 
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expedition  employed  above  a  thousand  men  to 
collect  animals,  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or 
hawking,  which  were  carefully  transmitted  to 
the  philosopher.  Aristotle's  logic  has  long 
reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded  as 
the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  following  sentiment :  Fcede  himc  niundum 
intraci,  anxius  vixi,  perlubalus  cgredior,  causa 
causarvm  miserere  mei.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle,  has  been  preserv- 
ed, and  is  in  these  words  :  "  I  inform  you  I 
have  a  son  ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for 
making  me  a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in 
an  age  when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  in- 
structor. 1  hope  you  will  make  him  a  succes- 
sor worthy  of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Ma- 
cedonia." Aristotle  wished  to  make  his  wife 
Pythias  a  deity,  and  to  pay  her  the  same  wor- 
ship as  was  paid  to  Ceres.  He  died  in  the  t)3il 
year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.  His  treatises  have 
been  published  separately ;  but  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  works  collectively,  is  that  of  Du- 
val, 2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  Tyrrwhitt's  edi- 
tion of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to.  94,  is  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courte- 
zan Herpyllis.  Some  have  accused  him  of  be- 
ing accessary  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
said  that  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus, 
because  he  could  not  find  out  the  cause  of  its 
this  and  reflux.  There  are  however  different 
reports  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  believe  that  he  died  at  Athens  of  a  cho- 
lic,  two  years  after  Alexander's  death,  lihe 
people  of  Stagira  instituted  festivals  in  his  ho- 
nour, because  he  had  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  their  city.  Viog.  in  vita. — Plut.  in 
Mex.  and  de  Mex.  fort.  k,c. — Cic.  Acad. 
Quast.  4,  de  Oral.  3,  de  Finib.  5. —  Qididil.  1, 
2,  5,  \i).—JEIian.  V.  H.  ^.—Justin.  \2.— Jus- 
tin. Martyr. — Jlvgust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  8. — Plin. 
2,4,o,&n:.—Mlmi.—  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  6,  &.c. 

There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 

name,  A  magistrate  of  Athens. A  com- 
mentator on  Homer's  Iliad. An  orator  of 

Sicily,  who  answered  the  panegyric  of  Isoera- 

tes. A  friend   of  ^schines. A   man  of 

Cyrene  who  wrote  on  poetry.- A  school- 
master mentioned    in    Plato's    life,    written 

by  Aristoxeims. An  obscure  gi'ammarian. 

Diog.  de  Jirislot. 

Aristotimus,  a  tyrant  of  Elis,  271  years  B, 
C.    Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

Akistoxesus,  a  celebrated  musician,  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarentum.  He 
wrote  453  different  treatises  on  j)hilosophy, 
history,  &c.  and  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aris- 
totle, for  which  he  always  spoke  with  ingrati- 
tude of  his  learned  master.  Of  all  his  works 
nothing  remains  but  three  books  upon  music, 

the  most  ancient  on  that  subject  extant. A 

philosopher  of  Cyrene.  Jitlien. A  physi- 
cian whose  writings  are  quoted  by  Galen. 

A  poet  of  Selinus. A  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. 

Aristus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Salamis,  wha 
wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition. 
Strab.  \'i.—Arrian.  7. 

Aristyllus,  an  obscure  poet.  Jiristoph. 
An  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  292  B.  C. 

Arxus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  and  of  Asia.    The 
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inhabitants  in  the  neighboinhood  are  called 

^rii_ ^A  celebrated  writer,    the  origin  of 

tlie  Arian  controversy,  that  denied  the  eternal 
divinity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his 
opinions,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  empe- 
ror Constantiue,  and  triumphed  over  his  pow- 
erful antagonist  Atlianasius.  He  died  the  ve- 
ry night  he  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of 
Constantinople  in  triumph.  Pressed  by  na- 
ture, he  went  aside  to  ease  himself;  but  his 
bowels  gushed  out,  and  he  expired  on  the  spot, 
A.  D.  336.  Alkanas. 

Armenes,  a  son  of  Nabis,  led  in  triumph 
at  Rome.     Liv.  34,  c.  1. 

Ar»ieni.\,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia.  Upper  Ar- 
menia, called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the 
east,  Iberia  on  the  north,  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  south.  Lower  Armenia,  or  Minor,  is  bound- 
ed by  Cappadocia,  Armenia  Major,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Armenians 
were  a  long  time  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  till  they  were  conquered, 
with  the  rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  and  his 
successors.  The  Romans  made  it  one  of  their 
provinces,  and,  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
the  Armenians  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  kings,  but  they  were  afterwards  re- 
duced. The  country  received  its  name  from 
Armenus,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
of  Thessallan  origin.  They  borrowed  the 
names  and  attributes  of  their  deities  from  the 
Persians.  They  paid  great  adoration  to  Venus 
Anaitis,  and  the  chiefest  of  the  people  always 
prostituted  their  daughters  in  honour  of  this 
goddess.  Armenia  Major  is  now  called  Tur- 
comania,  and  Minor  Aladulia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
194,  1.  5,  c.  49.— Curt.  4,  c.  12,  1.  5,  c.  1.— 
Strab.  1  and  1 1. — Mela,  3,  c.  5  and  8. — Piin.  6, 
c.  4,  &1C. — Lumn.  2. 

Akmentarius,  a  Cajsar  in  Dioclesian's 
reign. 

Armii.I-atus,  one  of  Domitian's  favour- 
ites.   Jul'.  4,  V.  53. 

Armilustrium,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
]9th  of  October.  \Vhen  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii,  though,  easily  distinguished; 
because  the  latter  was  observed  the  2d  of 
March,  and  on  the  celebration  of  the  Armilus- 
trium they  always  played  on  a  flute,  and  the 
Salii  played  upon  the  trumpet.  It  was  insti- 
tuted A.  "U.  C.  543.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.— 
Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

Arminius,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquer- 
ed by  Germanicus  in  two  great  battles.  He 
was  poisoned  by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age.  Dio.  56 — Tacit. 
Ann.  \,k,c. 

ARMORicff;,  cities  of  Celtic  Gaul,  famous 
for  the  warlike,  rebellious,  and  inconstant  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants  called  Armorici. 
Armorica  extended  between  the  rivers  Liger 
and  Sequana,  and  comprehended  those  rich 
and  populous  provinces  now  called  Bi-itany 
and  Normandy.     Cas.  Bdl.  G. 

Arne,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 

Xanthus. A  town  of  Umbria  in  Italy. 

A  daughter  of  ^.olus,  who  gave  her  name  to 
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two  tovvns,  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in 
Bo»otia.  Neptune  changed  himself  into  a  bull 
to  enjoy  her  company.  Slrab.  1  and  2. — Pans. 
t),  c.  40.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. 

Arni,  a  people  of  Italy,  destroyed  by  Her- , 
cules. 

Arniensis,  a  tribe  in  Rome.    Liv.  6. 

Arnobujs,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian'.s 
reign,  who  becaune  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
He  applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by 
the  bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity. Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatise,  in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
irreligion,  and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods. 
Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  purity  of 
his  style,  though  all  agree  in  praise  of  his  ex- 
tensive erudition.  The  book  that  he  wrote 
de  Rhctorica  Inslitatione  is  not  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  treatise  Mversus  Gentes  is 
the4to.  printed  L.  Bat.  1651. 

Arnus,  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising  on  the  Ap- 
Pennine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Liv.  22,  c.  2. 

Aroa,  a  town  of  Achaia.     Pau.t.7. 

Aroma,  a  town  of  Caria. ^of  Cappadocia. 

Arpani,  a  people  of  Italy. 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Justin.  20,  c.  1. —  Virg. 
.fEn.  10,  V.  2S. 

Arpinum,  a  town  of  the  V^olsci,  famous  for 
giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Marius.  The  words 
JlrpintR  Charta:  are  sometimes  applied  to  Cice- 
ro's works.  Mart.  10,  ep.  19.—Juv.  8,  v.  237. 
— Cic.  Rull.  3. A  town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Arr^i,  a  i)eople  of  Thrace.     Plin. 

Arrhab.ius,  the  king  of  a  nation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  who  greatly  dis- 
tressed Archelaus.     Arlstot.  5.  Polit.  c.  lU. 

Arria.     Vid.  Aria, 

Arria  Galea,  a  beautiful,  but  immodest 
woman  in  the  reign  of  the  emperoi-s.  Tacit. 
15,  c.  59. 

Arriams,  a  philosopljer  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of 
Epictelus,  called  a  second  Xenophon  from  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  Red  sea,  four  books  on  the  disser- 
tations ofEpictetus,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Alani,  Bithynians,  and  Parthians.  He  flour- 
ished about  the  14oth  year  of  Christ,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  consulship  and  government 
of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  best 
edition  of  Arrian's  E.rpedilo  Jllexandri,  is  the 
fol.  Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  17u4,  and  the  8vo.  a  Ra- 
phelio,  2  vols.    1757,  and  the  Tactica,    Bvo. 

Amst.    1683. A    Greek    historian. An 

Athenian  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  hunting,  and 

the  manner  of  keeping  dogs. A  poet  who 

wrote  an  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  books  on 
Alexander ;  also  another  poem  on  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise  translated 
Virgil's  Georgics  into  Greek  verse. 

Arrius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  sumptu- 
ous feast  Horal.  describes,  2  Sat.  3,  v.  86. ■ 

Aper,  a  Roman  general  who  murdered  the 
emperor,  k.c. 

Arrius  and  Arius,  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, who  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus, after  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  the  con- 
queror declai-ed  the  people  of  Alexandria  owed 
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the  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  causes ; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius  was  a  native  of  the  place.    Plut.  in  Anton. 

Arkuntius,  a  Roman  consul. A  famous 

geographer,  who  u[)on  being  accused  of  adul- 
tery and  treason,  under  Tiberius,  opened  his 
veins.     Tacit.  Ann.  6. 

Arsabes,  a  satrap  of  Armenia. Of  Per- 
sia.   Poly  an. 

Arsaces,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who,  up- 
on seeing  Seleucus  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  250  B.  C.  He  ad- 
ded the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power,  and  regidating  the  laws. 
After  death  he  was  made  a  god  of  his  nation, 
and  all  his  successors  were  called,  in  honour 
of  his  name,  Jirsacichr.  Justin.  41,  c.  5  and  6. — 

Slrab.  Hand  12. His  son  and  successor  bore 

the  same  name.  He  carried  war  against  Anti- 
ochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  Avho  entered  the 
field  with  1000,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  He 
afterwards  made  peace  with  Antiochus,  and 

died  B.  C.  217.  Id.  41,  c.  5. The  third  king  of 

Parthia.  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae,  bore  the 
same  name,  and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He 
reigned  twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithri- 
dates  and  Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded  as 
being  the  elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother,  though  he  had  many 
children  ;  observing,  that  a  monarch  ought  to 
have  in  view,  not  the  dignity  of  iiis  family,  but 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.     Justin.  31,  c.  5. 

A  king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance 

with  the  Romans.  He  foiight  long  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived 
by  the  snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him 

of  life.     Marcellin. The  eldest  son  of  Arta- 

banus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father, 
after  the  death  of  king  Artaxias.     Tacit.  Hist. 

6. A  servant  of  Themistocles. 

Arsacid^.,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  subsisted 
till  the  229th  year  of  the  christian  era,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia.     Justin.  41. 

Aksamenes,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus. 

Areametes,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia. 
Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

Aksamosata,    a  town  of  Armenia  Major, 
70  miles  from  tiie  Euphrates.     Tacit  Jinn.  15. 
Arsanes,  the  sonofOchus,  and  father  of 
Codomanus. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  (lows  into  the  Tigris,  and  af- 
terwards into  the  Euphrates.     Plin.  5,  c.  24. 

Arsena,  a  mar-h  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  (lie  same  sort.     Str'ab. 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years.    Diod.  17. 

Ar?ia,  a  wood  of  Etruria,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle  between   the  Romans  and  tiie  Veientes 
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Aksidjeus,  a  son  of  Datames,  he. 
Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi-- 
lodice,  was  mother  of  ^Esculapius  by  Apollo, 
according  to  some  authors.     She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death  at  Sparta.    Jlpollod. 

3.—Paus.  2,  c.  26, 1. 3,  c.  12. A  daughter  of 

Phlegeus,  promised  in  marriage  to  Alcmason. 
Jlpollod.  3,  c.  7. A  fountain  of  Peloponne- 
sus.    Paus.Messen. The  sister  and  wife  of 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  worshipped  after  death 
under  the  name  of  Venus  Zephyritis.  Dino- 
chares  began  to  build  her  a  temple  with  load- 
stones, in  which  there  stood  a  statue  of  Arsi- 
noe suspended  in  the  air  by  the  power  of  the 
magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect  pre- 
vented its  being  perfected.  Plin.  34,0.  14. 

A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married 
Lysiraacims  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her 
husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother, 
married  lier,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia. He  previously  murdered  Lysimachus 
and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lysinmchus, 
in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsinoe  was  some 
time  after  banished  to  Samothrace.  Justin. 
17,  c.  1,  &c. A  younger  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  Antony  dis- 
patched her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  her  sis- 
ter.    Hirt.  Jtlex.  4. — Jlppian. The  wife  of 

Magas  kingof  Cyrene,  who  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  son-in-law.     Justin.  26,  c.  3. 

A  daughter  of  Lysimachus.     Paus. A  town 

of  Egypt,  situated  near  the  lake  of  Mceris,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Nile,  where  the  iidia- 
bitants  paid  the  highest  veneration  to  the  cro- 
codiles. They  nourished  them  in  a  splendid 
manner,  and  embalmed  them  after  death,  and 
buried  them  in  the  subterraneous  cells  of  the 

labyrinth.     Ulrab. A  town  of  Cilicia— — 

of  j^iolia of  Syria of  Cyprus — '■ — of  Ly- 

cia,  fcc. 

Arsites,  a  satrap  of  Paphlagonia. 
Artaban'vs,  son  of  liystaspes,  was  bro- 
ther to  Darius  tlie  fa-st.  He  dissuaded  his  ne- 
phew Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the 
Greeks,  and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him 
with  the  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Da- 
rius, the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  simi- 
lar manner ;  and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  he 
discovered  the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  pun- 
islied  him  with  death.     Diod.  11. — Jw.«^m.  3,  c. 

1,  kc.—  IIerodot.  4,  c.  38, 1.  7.  c.  10,  &ic A 

king  of  Parthia  after  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Phraates  2d.  He  undertook  a  war  against  a 
nation  of  Scythia,  in  which  he  perished.  His 
son  Mithridatcs  succeeded  him, and  merited  the 

appellation  of  Great.  Justin.  42.  c.2. A  king 

of  Media,  and  .afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Vonones,whom  Tiberius  had  made 
king  there.  He  invaded  Armenia,  from  whence 
he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  throne, 
which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and  some  time  after, 
he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient  power,  and 

died  A.  D.  48.     Tacit.  Jinn.  5,  &c. A  king 

of  Parthia,  very  inimical  to  the  interest  of  Ves- 

pasiap. Another  king  ofParthia,  who  made 

war  against  the  emperor  Caracallajwho  had  at- 
temjifed  his  life  on  pretence  of  courting  his 
daughter.     He  was  nun-dered,  and  the  power 


Plut.  in  Pcpl. A  small  river  between  Illy- 1  of  Parthia  abolisljed,  and  the  crown  translated 

ricum  and  Istria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. j  to  the  Persian  monarchs.     Dio. — Herodian. 

Ariverof  Italy,  flowing  through  Campania.     )     Artabazanes    or    Artamenes,    the    eld- 
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est  son  of  Darius,  when  a  private  person.  He 
attempted  to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne,- 
in  preference  to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazus,  a  son  of  Pharnaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  fij-eece 
upon  the  ill  success  of  Mardotiius.    Herodol.  7, 

8  and  9. A  i^eneral  who  made  war  against 

Artaxerxes,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became 
the  familiar  friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the 
murder  of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself 
up  with  his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated 
him  with  much  humanity  and  confidence. 
Curt.  5,  c.  9  and  12,  1.  6,  c.  5, 1.  7,  c.  3  and  5, 

1.  8,  c.  1. An  officer  of  Artaxerxes  against 

Datames.     Diod.  15. 

Artabri  and  Artabrit.^:,  a  people  of  Lusi- 
tania,  who  received  their  name  from  Arta- 
bruin,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
now  called  Finisterre.     Sil.  3,  v.  362. 

Artac.5;as,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  ex- 
septed. 

ArtacjEna,  a  city  of  Asia,  near  Aria. 

Artage,  a  town  and  seaport  near  Cyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neiii,hbourhood  a  founlain  cal- 
led Artacia.  Herodot.  4,  c.  14. — Prorop.  de 
Bell.  Pers.  1,  c.  25.— Slrab.  V.i.—Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

——A  city   of  Phrygia. A  fortified  place 

of  Bithyiiia. 

Artackne,  a  country  of  Assyria  near  Ar- 
bela,  where  Alexander  con(juered  Darius. 
Strab.  16. 

Artacia,  a  fountain  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Lssstrj'gones.     Tibul.  4,  el.  1,  v.  60. 

Artsi,  a  name  by  which  the  Persians 
were  called  among  their  neighbours.  Hcro- 
idot.  7,  c.  61. 

Artaceras,  a  town  of  Upper  Armenia. 
Slrab. 

Artagerses,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, killed  by  Cyrus  the  younger.  Pint, 
in  Artax. 

Aktanes,  a  king  of  the  southern   parts  of 

Armenia.     Slrab.    11. A  river  of  Thrace 

flowing  into  the  Ister.     Herodol.  4,  c.  49. ■ 

A  river  of  Colchis. 

Artapiiernes,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datls.  He  was  conquered 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiades.  Vid. 
Datis.     C.  JVep.  in  Mitt. — Herodot. 

Artatus,  a  river  of  Illyria.  Liv.  43,  c. 
19. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tygranes,  king  of 
Upper  Armenia,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and 
shone  as  an  elegant  orator  and  faithful  histo- 
rian. He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
but  Grassus  was  defeated  partly  on  account 
of  his  delay.  He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his 
expedition  against  Parthia,  for  which  Anto- 
ny reduced  his  kingdom,  and  caiiied  him  to 
Egypt,  where  lie  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  led  in  golden   cliaias.      He   was 

some  time  after  murdered.  Strab.  11. The 

crown  of  Armenia  was  given  by  Tiberius  to 
a  person  of  t!ie  same  name,  who  was  expelled. 
— — Augustus  had  also  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia,  a  person  of  the  same  name.  Ta- 
cit.   An.  2. 

_  Artaxa  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  An- 
tiochus  tlie  Great,  who  erected  the  province 
of   Armenia   into    a   kingdom,    by    his    re- 
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liance  on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  King 
Tigranes  was  one  of  his  successors.     Strnb.  11. 

Artax.\ta,  C  orum )  now  ArJcsIi,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  tlie 
capital  of  the  empire,  where  the  kings  gene- 
rally resided.  It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it 
for  Artaxias,  the  king  of  the  country.  It  was 
burnt  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates. 
who  called  it  JVeronea,  in  honour  of  Nero. 
Strnb.  11. 

Artaxerxes  1st,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  after  his  father  Xerxes.  He  de- 
stroyed Artabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerx- 
es, and  atteni]Dted  to  destroy  the  royal  fam- 
ily to  raise  himself  to  the  throne.  He  made 
war  against  the  Bactrians,  and  re-conquered 
Egypt;  that  had  revolted,  with  the  assistance 
of  tiie  Athenians,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
equity  and  moderation.  One  of  his  hands  was 
longer  than  the  other,  whence  he  has  been 
called  Macrorhir  or  Longiinanus.  He  reign- 
ed 39  years,  and  died  B.'^  C.   425.     C.  Kep.  in 

Reg. — Plut.    in    Artax. The     second     of 

that  name,  king  of  Persia,  was  surnamed 
Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  extensive  memory. 
He  was  son  of  Darius  the  .second,  by  Parysa- 
tis  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  Longiinanus, 
and  had  three  brotiiers,  Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and 
Oxafhres.  His  name  was  Arsaces,  which  he 
changed  into  Artaxer.xes  when  he  ascended 
the  tin-one.  His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  such 
an  ambitious  disposition,  that  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  king,  in  opposition  to  Artaxerx- 
es. Parysatis  always  favoured  Cyrus ;  and 
wiien  he  iiad  attem])ted  the  life  of  Artaxerxes, 
she  obtained  his  pardon  by  her  entreaties  and 
influence.  Cyrus,  who  had  been  appointed 
ov«!r  Lydia  and  the  sea-coasts,  assembled  a 
large  army  under  various  pretences,  and  at  last 
inarched  against  his  brother  at  the  liead  of 
1(10,000  barbarians  and  13,0(KJ  Greeks.  He 
was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes  ^vith  900,000  men, 
and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Cunaxa,  in 
wliich  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  his  forces  routed. 
It  has  been  reported,  that  Cyrus  was  killed  by 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous  of  the  hon- 
our, that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for  saying 
that  they  had  killed  him.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  though 
at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from  their 
country,  made  their  way  through  the  territo- 
ries of  the  enemy  ;  and  nothing  is  more  fa- 
mous in  the  Grecian  history,  than  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.  After  he  was  deli\ered 
from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Artaxerxes 
stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks  against 
Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  weak- 
en the  power  of  the  Greeks.  He  married  two 
of  his  own  daughters,  called  Atossa  and  Ames- 
tris,  and  named  his  eldest  son  Darius  to  be 
successor.  Darius  however  conspired  against 
his  father,  vind  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Ochus, 
one  of  the  younger  sons,  called  also  Artaxerx- 
es, made  his  way  to  the  throne,  by  causing 
his  elder  brothers  Ariaspes  and  Arsamcs  to 
be  assassinated.  It  is  said  that  Artaxerxes 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of 
his  son's  unnatural  behaviour,  in  the  94th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
B.  C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by  his 
350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons, 
Plut  in  vild. — C.  JS'ep.  in  Reg. — Justin.  10, 
c.    1,  k.c.—I)iod.    13j   &,c. The   3d,   sur- 
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ncmed  Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerx 
€o  2d,  and  estahiished  himself  on  his  throne 
|jy  murdering  about  80  of  Jiis  nearest  rela- 
tions. He  punished  with  death  one  of  his  of 
ficers  who  conspired  against  him,  and  recov- 
ered Egypt,  which  had  revolted,  destroyed 
Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria.  He  made  war 
against  the  Cadusii,  and  greatly  rewai-ded  a 
private  man  called  Codoiuanusfor  his  uncom- 
mon valour.  But  his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  and 
his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants,  otiended 
his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged  his  phy- 
sician to  poison  him,  B.  C.  337,  and  after- 
%vards  gave  his  fiesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats, 
and  made  handles  for  swords  with  his  bones. 
Codomanus  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  soon 
after  made  king  by  the  people ;  and  that  he 
might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dignity  as 
tiie  house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  the  third.  JuMin.  10, 
6.  Z.—Diod.  yi.—Ji'Aian   V.  H.  6,  c.  8. 

Aktaxf.rxf.s  or  Artax-^res  1st,  a  com- 
mon soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Arta- 
banus,  A.  D.  228,  and  erected  Persia  again 
into  a  kingdom,  which  had  been  extinct  since 
the  death  of  Darius.  Severus  tlie  Roman 
emperor  conipiered  liim,  ar.d  obliged  him  to 
remain    within  his   kingdom.      Hcrodian.  5. 

One  of  his  successors,  son  of  Sapor,  bore 

his  name,  and  reigned  eleven  years,  during 
which  he  distinguislied  himself  by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  a  son  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  h.is  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antouy,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the 
Romans,  at  the  request  of  tlie  Armeniaiis^.  rais- 
ed Tigranes  to  tiie  throne. Anotiiar,   son 

of  Polemon,  whose  original  name  was  Zeno. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Venones  from  Arme- 
nia, he  was  made  king  by  Germanicus.     Tu- 

cU.  6,  Jinn.  c.  31. A  general  of  Antiochus. 

Vid.  Artasa. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a 
cross  by  the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties.  Ht- 
rod.  7  and  9. 

Artaynta,  a  Persian  lady,  whom  Xerxes 
gave  in  marriage  to  his  son  Darius.  She  was 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  103,  &.c. 

Artayntes,  a  Persian  appointed  over  a 
fleet  in  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Htrodot.  8,  c.  13, 
J.  9,  c.  107. 

Artembakes,  a  celebrated  Mede  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great.     Herodot.  1  and  9. 

AiiTEMiDoRus,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
•wrote  an  history  and  description  of  the  earth, 
in  eleven  books.    He   flourished  about   104 

jears  B.    C. A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Adrian. A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoiiinus, 

who  \vrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  Rigaitius,  Paris,  4to.  1604, 

to  which  is  annexed  Mi ind is  oneirocritka 

A  man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theo- 
pompus.  He  had  a  scliool  at  Rome,  and  he 
■wrote  a  book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant. 
As  he  was  a  friend  of  J.  Cajsar,  he  wrote 
down  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  against  him.  He  gave  it  to  the 
dictator  from  among  the  crowd  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  (he  senate,  but  J.  Caesar  jmt  it  v.ith 
other  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  think- 
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ing  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence.  Pint 
in  CcEs. 

Artemis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana.  Her 
festivals,  called  Artemisia,  were  celebrated  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi, 
where  they  offered  to  the  goddess  a  mullet, 
wiiich,  as  v/as  supposed,  bore  some  atfinity  to 
the  goddess  of  hunting,  because  it  is  said  to 
hunt  and  kill  the  sea  hare.  There  was  a  so- 
lemnity of  the  same  name  at  Syracuse;  it 
lasted  three  days,  which  were  spent  in  ban- 
quetting  and  diversions.    Mhen.  7. 

Arte.misia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus  and 
theneighbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerx- 
es in  his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a 
lleet,  and  her  valour  was  so  great  that  the 
monarch  observed  that  all  his  men  fought  like 
women,  and  all  his  women  like  men.  Tiie 
Athenians  were  so  ashamed  of  fighting  against 
a  woman,  that  they  ottered  a  reward  of  10,000 
drachms  for  her  head.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  fond  of  a  youth  of  Abydos,  called  Darda- 
nus,  and  that,  to  punish  his  disdain,  she  put 
out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleej),  and  after- 
wards leaped  down  the  promontory  of  Leucas. 
Htrodot.   7,   c.  99,  1.  8,  c.  68,  &i,c'— Justin.  2, 

c.  12. .There  was   also  another  queen  of 

Caria  of  that  name,  often  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or  Halicarnassus, 
and  was  married  to  her  o\\'n  brother,  Mauso- 
lus,  famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was 
so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she 
drank  in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body 
had  bten  burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory 
a  monument,  which  for  its  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, was  called  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Tins  monument  she  called 
Mausoleum,  a  name  which  has  been  given 
from  that  time  to  all  monuments  of  unusual 
splendour.  She  invited  all  the  literary  men 
of  her  age,  and  proposed  rewards  to  him  who 
composed  the  best  elegiac  panegyric  upon 
her  husband.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Theojjompus.  She  was  so  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  her  husband,  that  she  died  through 
grief  two  years  after.  Vitruv. — Strab.  14.— 
F/in.  25,  c.  7, 1.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemisia.     Vid.  Artemis. 

Aktemisium,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea, 
where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The 
fleet  of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the 

€irecian  ships.    Herodot.  7,   c.  175,  &,c. 

A  lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple 
sacred  to  Artemis,  whence  the  name. 

Artemita,  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia. 

An  island  opposite    the    mouth  of  the 

Achelous.     Strab. 

ArtemoiV,  an  historian  of  Pergamus. A 

native  of  Clazomena;,  who  was  with  Pericles 
at  the  siege  of  Samos,  w  here  it  is  said  he  in- 
vented the  battering  ram,   the   testudo,   and 

other  equally  valuable  military  engines. A 

man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  collecting  books. 

A  native   of  Magnesia,   who   wrote  the 

history  of  illustrious  women. ^A  physician 

of   Clazomense. A   painter. A    Syi-ian 

whose  features  resembled,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  those  of  Antiochus.  The  queen,  af- 
ter the  king's  murder,  made  use  of  Artemon 
to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lingering  state, 
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might  conceal  her  guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked 
purpose.     Vid.  Antiochus. 

Artimpasa,  a  name  of  Venus  among  llie 
3cythJans.     Herodot.  4,  c.  59. 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  en- 
deavoured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference 
to  his  brotlier  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose,  //e- 
/orfo^  7,  c.  2  and  3. 

Artochmes,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  73. 

Artona,  a  town  of  the  Latins,  taken  by  the 
yEqui.     Liv.  2,  c.  43. 

Artontes,  a  son  of  Mardonius.  Pans,  in 
Baofic. 

Arto.hius,  a  physician  of  Augustus,  who, 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
saw  Minerva  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  to  as- 
sure Augustus  of  victory.  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 
Artoxares,  an  eunuch  of  Paphlagonia,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  1st,  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  Parysatis. 

Arturius,  an  obscure  fellow  raised  to  hon- 
ours and  wealth  by  his  flatteries,  &c.    Juv.3, 
V.  29. 
Artynes,  a  king  of  Media. 
Artvnia,  a  lake  of  Asia  Minor. 
Aktystona,  a  daughter  of  Dai'ius.    Herodot. 
3,  c.  88. 

Ard^,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex- 
ander kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Da- 
rius.    Curl.  6,  c.  4. 

ArvaleS;  a  name  given  to  twelve  priests 
who  celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambai-valia. 
According  to  some,  they  were  descended  from 
the  twelve  sons  of  Acca  Laurentia,  whosuck 
led  Romulus.  They  wore  a  crown  of  eai's  o 
corn,  and  a  white  fillet.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. — 
Vid.  Ambarvalia. 

Arueris,  a  god  of  the  Egj-ptians,  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Osiris  and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their 
mother's  womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  pf  Aru- 
eris before  she  was  born. 

Arverni,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  now 
^uvergne,  near  the  Ligeris,  who  took  up  arms 
against  J.  Cajsar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  be  des- 
cended from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans.    CcES.  Bell.  Gal.  7. — Strab.  14. 

ARviR.iGus,  a  king  of  Britain.  Juv.  4.  v. 
127. 

Arvisium  and  Arvisus,  a  promontory  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wine.     Virg.  Eel.  5. 

L.  Arunculeius  Costa,  an  officer  sent  by 
<T.  Caesar  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.     Cvbs.  Bell.  Gall. 
A  RUNS;  aa  Etrurian  soothsayer  in  the  age  of 

Marlus.     Lucan.  1,  v.  586. A  soldier  who 

slew  Camilla,   and  was  killed  by  a  dart  of 

Diana.     Virg.  ^n.   11,  v.  759. A  brother 

of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  married  Tiillia, 
who  murdered  him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who 

had  assassinated  his  wife. A  son  of  Tarquin 

the  Proud,  vvho,  in  the  battle  that  v»'as  fought 
between  tlie  partizans  of  his  father  and  the  Ro- 
mans, attacked  Brutus  the  Roman  consul, 
who  wounded  him  and  threw  him  down  from 


that,  by  his  seeming  to  die  a  natural  deatli,  she  rites  of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated 

'    '"    ' '         "■  '     '   him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence 

to  Ills  daughter  Medullina,  who  murdered  hini 

when  she  found  that  he  acted  so  dishonourably 

to    her    virtue.    Plul.  in  Pnrall. A  man 

vvl)o  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars  in  the 
style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  1. — Senec.  ep.  14. Another  Latin 

writer.     Sense,  de  Benef.  6. Paterculus,  a 

man  who  gave  iEmylius  Censorinus,  tyi-ant  of 
^Egesta,  a  brazen  horse  to  torment  criminals. 
The  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  body  of  the  donor.  Plat.iuPurull.-—— 
Stella,  a  poet  descended  of  a  consular  familj 
in  the  age  of  Domitian. 

Ardpincts,  a  mai'itime  town  of  Istria.  Ti- 
bull.4,e\.  1,  v.  110. 

Aruspex.     Vid.  Haruspex. 
Arxata,    a  town    of  Armenia,   near  the 
Araxes.     Strab.  11. 

Arvandes,  a  Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  be  did, 
and  wislied  to  make  himself  immortal.  Hero' 
dot.  4,  c.  166. 

Arybas,  a  native  of  Sidon,  whose  daugh- 
ter was  carried  away  by  pirates.     Homer.  Od. 

15,  V.  425. A  king  of  the  Molossi,  vvho 

reigned  ten  years. 

Arypt/Eus,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Ma- 
cedonia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  pai-ty 
of  the  Macedonians. 

Asander,  a  man  Avho  separated,  by  a  wall, 
Chersonesus  Taurica  from  the  continent. 
Strub.  7. 

AsBESTiE  and  Asbyst^,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Cyrene,  where  the  temple  of  Amnion  is 
built.  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  that  ac- 
count AsOi^siius.  Herodot.  4,  c.  170. — Ptol.  4, 
c.  3.    ^ 

AsBOLUs  (black  hair)  one  of  Acta^on's  dogs. 
Olid.  Met.  3. 

AscALAPHus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Asty- 
oche,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  at  tlie  head  of  the  Orcho- 
menians,  with  his  brother  lalmenns.  He  was 
killed  by  Deiphobus.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  13,  1. 9, 

V.  82,  1.  13,  v.  518. -A  son  of  Acheron  by 

Gorgyra  or  Orphne,  stationed  by  Pluto  to 
watch  over  Proserpine  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
When  Ceres  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  her 
daughter's  freedom  and  return  upon  earth, 
provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pluto,  Ascalaphus  discovered  that  she 
had  eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  tree  j 
upon  which  Proserpine  was  ordered  by  .Tupi- 
ter  to  remain  six  months  with  Pluto,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  with  her  mother.  Proserpine 
was  so  displeased  with  Ascalaphus,  that  she 
sprinkled  water  on  his  head,  and  immediately 
turned  him  into  an  owl.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5, 1. 2, 
5.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  8. 
AsciLON,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Me- 
diterranean, about  520  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
still  in  being.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its 
onions.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.3,c.2. —  Theo- 
phrast.  H.  PI.  7,  c.  4. 

AscAHiA,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea. 


his  horse.     Liv.  2,  c.  6 A  son  of  Porsena  I A  city  of  Troas,  built  by  Ascanius 

king  of  Etruria,  sent  by  his  father  to  take )     Ascanius,  son  of  .^neas  by  Crensa,  was 

Aricia.    L?i).  2,  c.  14.  saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  bis  father, 

Aku.ntics,   a   Roman   who    ridiculed  the  I  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
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He  was  afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behaved 
with  great  valour  in  the  wai-  which  his  father 
carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded 
iEneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  from  Lavininni.  The  descendants  of 
Ascanius  reigned  in  Alba  for  above  420  years, 
under  14  kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  As- 
canius reigned  38  years  ;  30  at  Lavinium,  and  < 
eight  at  Alba  ;  and"  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius 
Poslhunnis,  son  of  j'Eneasby  Lavinia.  lulus, 
the  son  of  Ascanius,  disputed  the  crown  with 
him  ;  but  the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Syl- 
vius, as  he  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
Latinus,  and  Inlus  was  invested  with  the  office 
of  high-priest,  which  remained  a  long  while  in 
his  family.     Liv.    1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  .Sn.  1,  &c. 

According  to  Dionys.  Hnl.  1,  c.  15,  &.c. 

the  son  of  ^Eneas  by  Lavinia  was  also  called 

Ascanius. A  river  of  Bithyuia.     Virg.  G. 

3,  v.  270. 

Ascii,  a  nation  of  India,  in  whose  country 
objects  at  noon  have  no  shadow.     PJin  2. 

AscL£PiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepius, 
or  iEsculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo- 
sitions were  honourably  distributed.  At  Epi- 
daurus  they  v.ere  called  by  a  ditTerent  name. 

AscLEPiADES,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumeaes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of 

Alexander.     Arrian. A  disciple  of    Plato. 

A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Stilpo,  and  very 

intimate  with  Menedemus.  The  two  friends 
lived  together,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
separated  when  they  married,  Asclepiades 
married  the  daughter,  and  Menedemus, 
though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mene- 
demus gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  married 
another.     He  was  blind  in  his  old  age,  and 

died   in    Eretria.      Plul. A    physician  of 

Bithynia,  B.  C.  yO,  wlio  acquired  great  repu- 
tation at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect 
in  physic.  He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill, 
that  he  laid  a  wager  he  should  never  be  sick ; 
and  won  it,  as  he  died  of  a  fall,  iu  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.     Nothing  of  his  medical  treatises 

is  now  extant. An  Egyptian,  who  wrote 

hymns  on  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a 

treatise  on  the  coincidence  of  all  religions. 

A  native  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  an  history 

of  the  Athenian  archons. The  writer  of  a 

treatise  on  Demetrius  Phalereus. A  disci- 
ple of  Isocrates,  who  wrote  six  books  on  those 
events  which  hadbeen  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

A  physician  in  the  age  of  Pompey. A 

tragic  jioet.' Another  physician  of  Bithy- 
nia, under  Trajan.  He  lived  70  years,  and 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  emperor's  court. 

AscLEPioDoRUS,  a  painter  in  the  age  of 
Apelles,  12  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods 
were  sold  for  300  minaj  each,  to  an  African 

prince.    Plin.  35. A  soldier  who  conspired 

against  Alexander  with  Hermolaus.  Curt.  8, 
C.6. 

AsclepiodGtus,  a  general  of  Mithridates. 
AscLKPius.  Vid.  jEsctilapius. 
AscLETAKioN,  a  mathematician  in  the  age 
of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn 
by  dogs.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  his  body  carefully  secured;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a 
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and  the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  ma- 
thematician's body.  S\itlon.  in  Domit.  15. 
AscLus,  a  town  of  Italy.  Ital.  8. 
AscoMA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat 
to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  ene- 
my to  the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the 
skin  of  the  victim,  which  they  fdled  with  oil 
and  wine,  and  afterw  ards  leaped  upon  it.  He 
who  could  stand  upon  it  first  was  victorious, 
and  received  the  bottle  as  a  reward.  This  was 
called  !i!rxio>.ixf'iiv  T»f^To  s^i  TO"  etr/ti'  a'AjTfldi,  leapviig 
upon  the  bottle,  whence  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces  with 
the  dregs  of  wine,  and  sang  hymns  to  the  god. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
god  on  the  tallest  trees  in  their  vineyards,  and 
these  images  they  called  Oscilla.  ^irg.  G.  2, 
V.  384.— Po//M.r.  9,  c.  7. 

AscoNius   Labeo,    a  preceptor  of    Nero. 

Fedia,  a   man  intimate  with  Virgil  and 

Livy. Anotherof  the  same  family  in  the  age 

of  Vesjjasian,  who  became  blind  in  his  old  age, 
and  lived  12  years  after.  He  wrote,  besides 
some  historical  treatises,  annotations  on  Cice- 
ro"s  orations. 

AscKA,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  built,  according 
to  some,  by  the  giants  Ocus  and  Ephialtes,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Hesiod  was  born 
there,  wiience  he  is  often  called  the  jJscrean 
poet,  and  whatever  poem  treats  on  agricultu- 
ral subjects  Jscrmim  Carmen.  The  town  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother 
of  CEoclus  bv  Neptune — Slrab.  9. — Pans.  9,  c 
29.— Paterc' 1. 

AscuLUM,  now  Ascoli,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
famous  for   the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  by  Curius 

and  Fabricius.     Ftor.  3,  c.  IS. Another  m 

Apuli,  near  the  Aufidus. 

AsDiiijBAL,  a  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  liimself  in  theNu- 
midian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  for  eight 
years  presided  w  ithmuch  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in 
a  treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass 
the  Iberus,  Vi'hich  was  faithfully  observed  by 
the  general.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers,  B.  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he 
had  murdered.  The  slave  was  caught,  and 
put  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments,  which 
he  bore  with  patience,  and  even  ridiculed. 
Some  say  that  he  was  killed  in  hunting.  Itnl. 
1,   v.   1G5. — Appian.    Iberic. — Polyb.  2. — Liv. 

21,  c.  2,  &c. A  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  came 

from  Spain  Avith-  a  large  reinforcement  for  his 
brother  Annibal.  He  crossed  the  Alps  and  en- 
tered Italy;  but  some  of  his  letters  to  Annibal 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Romans,  the 
consuls  M.  Livius  Salinatorand  Claiidius  Ne- 
ro, attacked  him  suddenly  near  the  Metaurus, 
and  defeated  him,  B.  C.  207.  He  was  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  56,(X>0  of  his  men  shared  his 
fate,  and  5400  were  taken  prisoners ;  about 
8000  Romans  were  killed.  The  head  of  As- 
drubal  was  cut  off,  and  some  days  after  thrown 
into  the  camp  of  Annibal,  who,  in  tiie  moment 


sudden  storm  arose  w  hich  put  out  the  flames,  |  that  he  was  iu  the  greatest  expectations  for  a 
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j^romised  supply,  exclaimed  at  the  sight,  "  In 
losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all  my  happiness,  and 
Carthage  all  her  hopes."  Asdrubal  had  be- 
fore ma.de  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Italy 
by  seff,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  governor 
ol  Sardinia.  Liv.  21,  2;i,  27,'&Lc.—Polyb.~ 
Horut.  4,  od.  4. — —A  Carthaginian  general, 
surnamed  Calvus,  appointed  governor  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  taken    prisoner  by  the  Romans. 

Liv. -Another,  son   of  Gisgon,  appointed 

general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain,  in 
the  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made  head 
against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Scyphax,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeat- 
ed by  Scipio.     He  died  B.  C.  206.    Liv- 

Another,  who  advised  his  countrymen  to  make 
peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal  for 

laugliing  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.   Liv- 

A  grandson  of  Masinissa,  murdered  in  the  se- 
nate-house by  the  Carthaginians. Another, 

whose  camp  was  destroyed  in  Africa  by  Scipio, 
though  at  the  head  <^  20,000  men,  in  the  last 
Punic  war.  When  all  was  lost,  he  Hed  to  the 
enemy,  and  begged  his  life.  Scipio  showed 
him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  his  wife, 
with  a  thousand  imprecations,  threw  herselt 
and  her  two  children  into  the  flames  of  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  which  she,  and  others, 
had  set  on  fire.  He  was  not  of  the  same  family 
as  Hannibal.  Liv.  51. A  Cai'thaginian  ge- 
neral conquered  by  L.  Cajcilius  Metellus  in  Si- 
cily, in  a  battle  in  whicli  he  lost  130  elephants. 
These  animals  were  led  in  triumph  all  over 
Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

Asj;llio  (Sempronius),  an  historian  and 
tnilitary  tribune,  who  \vrote  an  account  of  the 
actions  in  which  he  was  present.  Dionys.  Hal. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Tanais, 
the  Euxine,  jEgean,  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
The  Nile  and  Egypt  divide  it  from  Africa.  It 
receives  its  name  from  Asia,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  This  part  of  the  globe  has  given 
birtii  to  many  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of 
the  universe,  and  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Asia  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  abounds 
with  all  the  necessarias  as  well  as  luxuries  of 
life.  Asia  was  divided  into  many  different  em- 
pires, pi'ovinces,  and  states,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  were  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
monarchies.  The  Assyrian  monarchy,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  lasted  1240  years,  and  accord- 
ing to  Justin.  1300  years,  down  to  the  year  of 
the  world  43S0.  The  empire  of  Persia  exist- 
ed 228  years,  till  the  death  of  Darius  the  3d, 
whom  Alexander  the  Great  conquered.  The 
empire  of  the  Medes  lasted  259  years,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  or  less,  according  to  others, 
till  the  reign  of  Astyages,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  the  Gi-eat,  who  transferred  the  pow- 
er of  the  Medes,  and  founded  the  Persian  mo- 
narcliy.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  military  va- 
lour of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  bold  retreat 
of  the  10;000  Greeks,  were  so  conspicuously 
displayed.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  more  visible  progress  of 
luxury,  despotism,  sedition,  eft'eminacy,  and 
dissipation.  Asia  w'as  generally  divided  into 
Major  and  Minor.  Asia  Major  was  tlie  mo.st 
extensive,  and  comprehended  all  the  eastern 

!)arfs ;  and  Asia  Minor  was  a  large  coiuitry  in 
lie  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose  boundaries  may 
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be  known  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  bay  of 
Issus,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Asia  Minor  has  beeu 
subject  to  many  revolutions.  It  was  tributary 
to  the  Scythians  for  upwards  of  1500  years, 
and  was  a  long  time  in  the  power  of  the  Ly- 
dians,  Medes,  &c.  The  western  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  were  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ancient 
emigrations  from  Greece,  and  it  was  totally 
peopled  by  Grecian  colonies.  The  Romans 
generally  and  indiscriminately  called  Asia 
Minor  by  the  name  of  Asia.  iStrab. — Mda. — 

Justin. — Plin. — Tacit.  &c. One  of  the  O- 

ceanides,  who  married  Japetus,  and  gave  her 
name  to  one  pf  the  three  quarters  of  the  an- 
cient globe.    Apollod.  1,  c.  2. One  of  the 

Nereides.    Hygin. A  mountain  of  Laco- 

nia.     Paus.  3,  c.  24. 

Asia  Palus,  a  lake  in  Mysia.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
V.  701. 

AsiATicus,  a  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Vitellius. 

Tucil,  Hist.  2. The  surname  of  one  of  the 

Scipios,  and  others,  for  their  conquests  or 
campaigns  in  Asia. 

AsiLAS,  an  augur,  who  assisted  -^neas  a- 

gainstTurnus. A  Trojan  officer.  Virg.  JEn, 

y,   10,  &ic. 

AsiXARiA,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias,  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsiN.uuus,  a  river  of  Sicily  where  the 
Atheniaii  generals,  Demosthenes  and  iVicias, 
were  taken  prisoners. 

AsiNE,  one  of  the  Sporades. An  island 

of  the  Adriatic. Three  towns  of  Pelopon- 
nesus bore  that  name,  viz.  in  Laconia,  Argolis, 
and  Messeuia, 

AsiNEs,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

AsiNius  Gai.lus,  son  of  Asinius  PoJlio  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave 
rise  to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  em))eroi" 
and  Asinius,  who  starved  himself  to  death, 
either  voluntarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial 
enemy.  He  had  six  sons  by  his  wife.  He 
wrote  a  comparison  between  his  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority 
to  the  former.     T(u:it.  1  and  5.    Jinn. — Dio. 

58.— -P/i/i.  7,  ep.  4. Marcellus,  grandson  of 

Asinius  Pollio,  was  accused  of  some  misde- 
meanors, but  acquitted,  kc.  Tacit.  14.  Jinn. 
Pollio,  an  excellent  orator,  poet,  and  his- 
torian, intimate  with  Augustus.  He  triumph- 
ed over  the  Dalmatians,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  warsofCa;sarand  Pompey,in  17  books, 
besides  poems.  He  refused  to  answer  some 
verses  against  him  by  Augustus,  "  because," 
said  he,  "  you  have  the  power  to  proscribe 
me,  should  my  answer  prove  offensive,"  He 
died  in  the  80th  yeai-  of  his  age.  A,  D.  4.  He 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  A.  V. 
C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the  fourth  of  Virgil's 
Bucolics  is  inscribed,  ^uintil. — Sueton.  in 
Cas.  30  and  55. — Dio.  27,  49,  55. — Se7i£c.  de 
Tranq.  Jlni.  S^-  ep.  100.— Plin.  7,  c.  30.— Tacit. 

6- — Paterc.  2. — Pint  in  Cces. A  comman-. 

der  of  Mauritania,  under  the  first  empe- 
rors,  &IC.      Tacit.    Hist.   2. An    historian 

in  the  age    of  Pompey. Ano.ther  in  the 

third  century. Quadratus,  a  man  who  pub- 
lished the  history  of  Parthia,  Greece,  and 
Rome. 

Asjpsj  a  scsn  of  DymfSB,  brother  of  Hecuba 
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He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Klomeneus.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  342, 1. 

12,  V.  ^b,  1.  13,  V.384. A  poet  of  Samos, 

who  wrote  about  the  genealogy  of  ancient  he- 
roes and  heroines.     Fans.  7,  c.  14. A  son 

of  Imbracus,  who  accompanied  jEneas  into 
Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  lo,  v.  123. 

Asius  Campus,  a  place  near  the  Cayster. 

AsNAUs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
which  the  river  Aous  flows.     Liv.  32,  c.  5. 

AsoPHis,  a  small  country  of  Peloponnesus, 
near  the  Asopus. 

AsoPiA,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicyon.  Paws. 
2,  c.  1. 

AsopiAPES,  a  patronymic  of  iEacus,  son  of 
iEgina,  the  daughter  of  Asopus.  Ovid.  Mel. 
7,  v.  4S4. 

Asopis,the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. A 

da«(ihter  of  Thespius,  mother  of  Mentor. 
£poUod.  2,  c.  7. 

Asdpus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Malia,  at  the  north  of  Thermopylaj. 

aintb.  8. A  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  near 

Plata^a,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripus,  after 
it  has  separated   the    cowntry    of  the  The- 

bans  and  Platteans.     Paus.  9,  c.  4. A  river 

of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Lycusnear  Laodicea. 
■ A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  passing  by  Si- 
cyon.  Another  of  Macedonia,  flowing  near 

Heraclea.   Strab.  &c. Ariverof  Phcenicia. 

A  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to 

a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his  daugh- 
ters are  particularly  celebrated,  ^gina,  Sala- 
mis.  and  Ismene.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  12. 
—Paus.  2,  c.  12. 

AsPA,  a  town  of  Parthia,  now  Ispahan,  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire. 

AsPAMrrnREs,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  Xerx- 
es, who  consi)ired  \\  ith  Artabanus,  to  destroy 
the  king  and  the  royal  family,  fcc.  Ciesias. 

AspAKAGiuM,  a  town  near  Dyrrhachium. 
Cms.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  30. 

AsPAsiA,  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phociea,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius. 
She  was  called  Milto,  Vermillion,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion.  JTllian.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  1. — Plut  in  Arlux. Another  wo- 
man, daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at  Miletus. 
She  came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  elo- 
queijce,  and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among 
Her  scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles,  by 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments, 
that  he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took 
her  for  his  mistress  and  wife.  He  was  so  fond 
of  her,  that  he  made  wai- against  Samos  at  her 
instigation.  The  behaviour  of  Pericles  to- 
wards Aspasia  greatly  corrupted  the  morals  of 
the  Athenians,  and  inlroduced  dissipation  and 
lasciviousness  into  the  state.  She  howeverpos- 
gessed  the  merit  of  superior  excellence  in  mind 
as  well  as  person,  and  her  instructions  helped 
to  form  the  greatest  and  most  eloquent  ora- 
tors of  Greece.  Some  have  confounded  the 
mistressof  Pericles  with  Aspasia  the  daughter 
of  Hermotimus,    Phil  in  Per icl. —  Quint il.  11. 

. The  wife  of  Xenophon  was  also    called 

Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the  impj-oper  interpreta- 
tion given  by  some  to  Cic.  de  Jnv.  1,  c.  31. 

AsPASUfS, 'a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the 
2d  century,  whose  commentaries  on  difl'ereat 
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subjects  were  highly  valued. A  sophist) 

who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Adrian. 

AsPASTEs,  a  satrap  of  Carmania,  suspec- 
ted of  infidelity  to  his  trust  while  Alexander 
was  in  the  east.     Curt.  9,  c.  20. 

AspATHiNEs,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
of  Persia,   who  conspired  against  the  usurper 

Smerdis.     Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  iic. A  son  of 

Prexaspes.     Id.l. 

AspEMDus,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  Cic.  in  Vtr. 
1,  c.  20.  The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to 
Venus. 

AspHALTiTEs,  a  lake.  Vid.  Mare  Mor- 
tuum. 

Aspis,  a  satrap  of  Chaonia,  who  revolted 
from  Artaxerxes.     He  was  reduced  by  Data- 

mes.      Cor.    JVep.    in    Dat. A    city    and 

mountain  of  Africa. One  of  the  Cyclades. 

A  city  of  Macedonia. 

AspLEDON,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the 
nymph  Midea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city 
of  Ba'otia,  whose  inhabmmts  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  18. — Paus.  9,  c.  38. 

AspoRENus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor 
near  Pergamus,  where  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  worshipped,  and  called  Jlqmrena. 
Strab.  13. 

AssA,a  town  near  mount  Athos. 

AssABiNus,    the  Jupiter  of  the   Arabians. 

AssARACUs,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the 
father  of  Anchises.  The  Trojans  were  fre- 
quently called  the  descendants  of  Assaracus, 
Gens   Jissaraci. — Homer.  II.   20. —  Virg.    Mn. 

1. Two  friends  of  iEneas  in  the  Rutuliau 

war.   Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124. 

AssERiNi,  a  people  of  Sicily. 

AssoRus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between  Enna 
and  Argyrium. 

Assos,  a  townof  Lyciaon  the  sea  coast. 

Assyria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  wliose 
boundaries  have  been  ditierent  in  its  flourisii- 
iiig  times.  At  first  it  was  bounded  by  the  Ly- 
cus  and  Caprus :  but  the  name  of  Assyria, 
more  generally  speaking,  is  applied  to  all  that 
territory  which  lies  between  Media,  Meso[)0- 
tamia,  Armenia,  and  Babylon.  The  As.5yrian 
empire  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  It  was 
founded  by  Ninus  or  Belus,  B.  C.  2059,-  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  and  lasted  till  the 
reign  of  Sardanapalus,  the  31st  sovereign 
since  Ninus,  B.  C.  820.  According  to  Euse- 
bius,  it  flourished  for  1240  years ;  according  to 
Justin,  1300  years;  but  Herodotus  says  that 
its  duration  was  not  above  5  or  600  years. 
Among  the  different  n)onarchs  of  tlie  Assyrian 
empire,  Semiramis  greatly  distinguished  her- 
self, and  extended  the  boundaries  of  her  do- 
minions as  far  as  jSEthiopia  and  Libya.  In 
ancient  authors,  the  Assyrians  are  often  call- 
ed Syrians,  and  the  Syrians  Assyrians.  The 
Assyrians  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  sent  him  Memnon  with  an  army.  The 
king  of  Assyria  generally  styled  himself  king 
of  kings,  as  a  demonstration  of  his  power 
and  greatness.  The  country  is  now  culled 
Curdistan.  Vid.  Syria.  Strab.  16. — Herodot. 
1  and  2.— Justin.  l.—Plin.  6,  c.  13  and  26. 
—Ptot.  1,  c.  2.—Diod.  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  2, 

AsTA,  a  city  in  Spain. 

AsTACCEM,  a  people  of  India,  neai-  the  Ini 
dus.    Strab.  Id, 
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AsTACCS,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  built  by  As- 
tacus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather  by 
a  colony  of  Megara  and  Athens.  Lysima- 
chus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
to  the  town  of  Nlcomedia,  which  was  then 
lately  built.  Pam.  5,  c.  12. — Arrian. — Slrab. 
17. A  city  of  Acarnania.    Plin.  5. 

AsTAPA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bffitica.  Lit. 
38,  c.  20. 

AsTAPUS,  a  river  of  .Ethiopia,  falling  into 
the  Nile. 

AsTARTE,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria, 
the  same  as  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks.  She 
had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were 
always  employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She 
was  represented  in  medals  with  a  long  habit, 
and  a  mantle  over  it,  tucked  up  on  the  left 
arm.  She  had  one  hand  stretched  forward, 
and  held  in  the  other  a  crooked  staff  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Lucian  de  Deu  Syria. —  Cic. 
de  Mai.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

Aster,  a  dexterous  archer  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  who  offered  his  service  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired 
into  the  city,  and  aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip, 
who  pressed  it  with  a  siege.  The  an-ow,  on 
which  was  written,  "  aimed  at  Philip's  right 
eye,"  struck  the  king's  eye,  and  put  it  out; 
and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasantry,  threw 
back  the  same  arrow,  with  these  words,  "  If 
Philip  takes  the  town.  Aster  shall  be  hanged." 
The  conqueror  kept  his  word.  Lucian  dc 
Hist.  Scrib. 

AsTERiA,  a  daughter  of  Ceu.s,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phcebe,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra.  She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius,  by 
whom  she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  favours  of  Jupi- 
ter, under  the  form  of  an  eagle ;  but  falling 
under  his  displeasure,  she  was  changed  into  a 
quail,  called  Ortyx  by  the  Greeks  ;  whence 
the  name  of  Ortygin,  given  to  that  island  in 
the  Archipelago,  where  she  retired.  Ovid. 
Met.  6,  fab.  A.—Hygin.  fab.  58. — Jipollod.  1, 
c.  2,  he. A  town  of  Greece,  whose  inha- 
bitants went  to  the  Trojan  war.    Flomer.  II.  2. 

V.  732. One  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 

who  married  Chcetus,  son  of  it^gyptus.  Apol- 
lod.  2.- One  of  the  daugliters  ot  Atlas,  mo- 
ther of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa.  Hygin.  fab. 
£50. A  mistress  of  Gyges,  to  whom  Ho- 
race wrote  three  odes,  to  comfort  her  during 
her  lover's  absence. 

AsTEuioN  and  Asterius,  a  river  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  flowed  through  the  coun- 
try of  Argolis.  This  river  had  three  daugh- 
ters, Eubcea,  Prosymna,  and  Acriea,  who  nur- 
sed the  goddess  .]uno.     Pans.  2,  c.  17. A 

son  of  Cometes,  who  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.  jlpoUon.  1. -A  statuary,   son  of 

.SCschylus.      Pans. A  son    of    Minos   2d, 

king  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by 
Tlicseus,  though  he  was  thought  the  strongest 
of  his  age.  Apollodorus  suj)poses  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  famous  Minotaur.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Asterion  was  son  of  Teufamus, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  jEoIus,  aad  ihey 
say  that  he  was  surnamed  Jupiter,  because  he 
had  carried  away  Europa,  by  whom  he  had 
Mir.os  the  1st.    Diod.  ^.—ApoUod.  3.—Pavs. 

2,  c.  31. A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris. 

ApoUod.  1,  c.  12. 
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AsTERODiA,  the  wife  of  Endymion.  Pans. 
3,  c.  1. 

AsTERoPE  and  Asteropea,  one  of  tiie  Ple- 
iades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constella- 
tions after  death. A  daughter  of  Pelias, 

king  of  lolchos,  who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill 
her  father,  whom  Medea  promised  to  restore 
to  life.    Her  grave  was  seen  in  Arcadia,  in  the 

time  of  Pausanias,  8,  c.   11. A  daughter 

of  Deion  by  Diomede.    Apollod.   1. The 

wife  of  jEsacus.     Id.  3. 

AsteropjEus,  a  king  of  Paeonia,  son  of  Pe- 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed  after  a  brave  resistance,  by 
Achilles.     Homer.  II.  17,  &.c. 

AsTERusius,  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete. A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AsTiNuME,  the  wife  of  Hipponous. 

AsTiocHus,  a  general  of  Lacedajmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and 
took  Piiocaja  and  Cumai,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTREA,  a  daughter  of  Astrteus,  king  of 
Arcadia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Titan, 
Saturn's  brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make 
her  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and 
others  consider  her  the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of 
Saturn.  She  was  called  Justice,  of  which 
virtue  she  was  the  goddess.  She  lived  upoa 
the  earth,  as  the  poets  mention,  during  the 
golden  age,  whi..h  is  often  called  the  age  of 
Astrea ;  but  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of 
mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in  the  brazen 
and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  under  the  name 
of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a  virgin,  with 
a  stern,  but  majestic  countenance,  holding  a 
pair  of  scales  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
otlier.  Senec.  in  Octav. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
149. — Aral.  1,  Phaznom.  v.  98. — Hesiod. — 
Tkeog. 

AsTR.ff:i7s,  one  of  the  Titans  who  made  war 

against  .lupiter. A  river  of    Macedonia, 

near  Thermaj.     JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  1. 

AsTU,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city, 
generally  applied  by  way  of  distinction,  to 
Athens,  which  was  the  most  capital  city  of 
Greece.  The  word  urbs  is  applied  with  the 
same  meaning  of  superiority  to  Rome,  and 
^\'5  to  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as 
also  to  Troy. 

AsTUR,  an  Etrurian,  who  assisted  iiEneas 
against  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  180. 

AsTURA,  a  small  river  and  village  of  La- 
tium,  where  Antony's  soldiers  cut  off  Cicero's 
head. 

AsTURES,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  who  spend  all  their  lives  in  digging  for 
mines  of  ore.  Lucan.  4,  v.  298. — Ital.  1,  v. 
231. 

AsTYAGE,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who 
married  Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some 
children,  among  whom  was  Antion,  the  fa= 
ther  of  Ixion. 

AsTYAGr~s,  SOU  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  aa 
ignoble  person  of  Persia,  because  he  was 
told  by  a  dream  that  his  daughter's  sou 
would  dispossess  hiin  of  his  crown.  From 
such  a  marriage  he  Imped  that  none  but  mean 
and  ignorant  childr'Mj  conld  be  raised;  bat  he 
was  disappointed,  and  though  he  had  expo- 
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sctl  his  daughter's  son  by  the  effects  of  a  se- 
cond dream,  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by 
his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  Asty- 
ages  was  very  cruel  and  oppressive;  and 
Harpagus,  one  of  his  otficers,  whose  son  he 
had  wantonly  murdered,  encouraged  Man- 
dane's  son,  who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  grandfather,  and  he  conquer- 
ed liim  and  took  him  prisoner,  559  B.  C. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropaidia,  relates  a  dift'er- 
ent  story,  and  asserts  that  Cyrus  and  Astyages 
lived  in  the  most  undisturbed  friendship  to- 
gether. Justin.  1,  c.  4,  fcc. — Herodot.  1,  c.  74, 
75,  he. A  grammarian  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  Callimachus. A  man  changed 

into  a  stone  by  Medusa's  head.  Ovid.  Met. 
5,  fab.  6. 

AsTYALus,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Neoptole- 
mus.     Homer.  II.  6. 

AsTYANAX,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelans;  and 
Seneca  says,  thatPyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles 
put  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandrius;  but  the  Trojans,  who 
hoped  he  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanax,  or  the  bulwark  of  the 
city.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  400, 1. 22,  v.  500.— Virg. 
JEn.  2,  V.  457,  1.  3,  v.  489.— OnW.  Met.  13,  v. 

415. An  Arcadian,  who  had  a  statue  in  the 

temple  of  Jupiter,  on  mount  Lyceus.     Paw*. 

8,  c.  38. A  son  of  Hercules.     Apollod.  2,  c. 

7. A  writer  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AsTYCRATiA,  a  daughter  of  j5i]olus.  Ho- 
mer. II. A  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Ni- 

obe. 

AsTYDAMAS,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Iso 
crates.     He  wrote  240  tragedies,   of  which 

only    15   obtained   the   poetical   prize. A 

Milesian,  three  times  victorious  at  Olympia. 
He  was  famous  for  his  strength,  as  well  as  for 
his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited 
to  a  feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  eat 
what  had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons. 

Jlthen.    10. Two   tragic  writers   bore  the 

game  name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  So- 
crates.  A  comic  poet  of  Atiiens. 

AsTvoAMiA,  or  AsTYADAMiA,  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bu^otia, 
married  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king 
of  lulchos.  She  became  enamoured  of  Peleus, 
son  of  JOacns,  who  had  visited  her  husband's 
court;  and  because  he  refused  to  gratify  lier 
passion,  she  accused  him  of  attempting  her 
virtue.  Acastus  readily  believed  his  wife's  ac- 
cusation; but  as  he  would  not  violate  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  by  punishing  his  guest  with  in- 
stant tleath.  he  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
Ifiinity,  and  dissembled  his  resentment.  At 
last  they  went  in  a  hunting  party  to  mount  Pe 
lion,  where  Peleus  was  tied  to  a  tree,  by  order 
of  Acastus,  that  he  might  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  Jupiter  was  moved  at  the  innoceiii-e 
of  PeleMS,  and  sent  Vulcan  to  deliver  him. 
When  Peleus  was  set  at  liberty,  he  marched 
with  an  army  against  Acastcss,  whom  he  de- 
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throned,  and  punished  with  death  the  cruel 
and  false  Astydamia.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolyte,  and  by  others  Cretheis.     £pollod. 

3,  c.  13. — Pi7idar.  Mm.  4. A  daughter  of 

Ormenns,  carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom 
she  had  Tiepolemns.    Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  v.  50. 

AsTvr.us,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  bro- 
thers not  to  make  war  against  the  LapithiB. 

Ovid.  Met.  12,  V.  338. A  man  of  Crolona, 

who  was  victorious  three  successive  times  at 
the  Olympic  games.     Paus. 

AsTYMEoCsA,  a  woman  whom  (Edipus  mar- 
ried after  he  had  divorced  Jocasta. 

AsTYNoME,  the  daughter  of  Chryses  the 
priest  of  A])ollo,  sometimes  called  Chryseis. 
She  fell  to  the  share  of  Achilles,  at  the  division' 

of  the  spoils  of  Lyrnessus. A  daughter  of 

Amphion, of  Taiaus.     Hygin. 

AsTYNous,  a  Trojan  prince.  Homer.  II.  5, 
V.  144.  ^ 

AsTYocHE  and  Astyochia,  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus,  and 
lalmenus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.  Ho- 
mer. II.  2,  V.  20. A  daughter  of  Phylas 

king  of  Ephyre,  who  had  a  son  called  Tlepo- 

lemus,  by  Hercules.    Hygin.  fab.  97,  162. 

A  daughter  of  Laoniedon,  by  Strymo.    Jlpol- 

lod.  3. \  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Id.  3,  c.  4. \  daughter    of    the   Simois, 

who  married  Erichthonius.     Id.  3,  c.  12. ■ 

The  wife  of  Strophius,  sister  to  Agamemnon. 
Ill/gin. 

Astypal^;a,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Carpathos.  called  after  Astypala?a,  the 
daughter  of  Phrenix,  and  mother  of  Anca^HS, 
by  Neptune.     Paus.  7,  c.  4. — Utrab.  14. 

AsTYPHiLus,  a  soothsayer,  well  skilled  ii> 
the  knQ'.vledge  of  futurity.     Fluf.  in  Cim. 

AsTYRON,  a  town  built  by  the  Argonauts,  on 
the  coast  of  Illyricuni.     Slral). 

AsYCHis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerinus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoevjr 
borrowed  money,  nmst  deposit  his  father's 
body  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid.     Herodot.  2,  c.  136. 

AsYLAS,  a  friend  of  vEneas,  skilled  in  au- 
guries.    Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  571,  I.  10,  v.  175. 

AsYi.Lus,  a  gladiator.    Juv.  6,  v.  266. 

Atabulus,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  irj 
Apulia.    Horaf.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

Atabyrss,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  surnamec! 
Jilabyris.     Slrab.  14. 

Atace,  a  town  of  Gaul,  whence  the  adjec- 
tive Alacinus. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schceneus  king 
of  Scyros.  According  to  some,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Jasus  or  Jasius,  by  Clymene ;  bat 
others  say  that  Menalion  was  her  father.  This 
uncertainty  of  not  rightly  knowing  the  name 
of  her  fftther  ha.s  led  the  mythologists  into  er- 
ror, and  some  have  maintained  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  tliat  name,  though  their  sup- 
position is  groundless.  Atalanta  was  born  ia 
Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter- 
mined to  live  in  jn  rpelnal  celibacy ;  but  her 
beauty  gained  her  many  admirers,  and  tofi'ee 
herself  from  their  impcntuuities,  she  })roposed 
to  run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  run 
without  arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart  iu 
!icr  hand.    Her  lovers  \vere  to  start  first,  and 
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ivboever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  would 
be  made  her  husband ;  but  all  those  whom  she 
overtook,  were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart 
with  which  she  had  armed  herself.  As  she 
was  almost  invincible  in  running,  many  of  her 
suitors  perished  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes 
the  son  of  Macareus  proposed  himself  as  her 
admirer.  Venus  had  presented  him  with  three 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperi 
des,  or,  according  to  others,  from  an  orchartl 
in  Cyprus ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in 
the  course,  he  artfully  threw  down  the  apples, 
at  some  distance  one  from  the  other.  Whilt 
Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to  ga 
tlier  the  apples,  Hippomenes  hastened  on  his 
course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal,  and  obtained 
Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two  fond  lovers, 
in  the  impatience  ofconsummating  their  nup- 
tials, entered  the  temple  of  Cybele  ;  and  the 
goddess  was  so  offended  at  their  impiety;  and 
at  tiie  profanation  of  her  house,  that  she 
changedthera  into  two  lions.  Apollodorussa_ys: 
tliat  Atalanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising 
male  issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed 
to  wild  beasts  as  soon  as  born.  She  was,  how- 
ever, suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by 
ishepherds.  She  dedicated  her  time  to  hunt- 
ing, and  resolved  to  live  in  celibacy.  She  kill- 
ed two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and  Rhecus,  who  at- 
tempted her  virtue.  She  was  present  at  tlie 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  she 
first  wounded,  and  she  received  the  head  as  a 
present  from  Meleager,  who  was  enamoured 
of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted 
in  honour  ofPelias,  where  she  conquered  Pe- 
leus ;  and  when  her  father,  to  whom  she  had 
been  restored,  wished  her  to  marry,  she  con- 
sented to  give  herself  to  him  who  could  over- 
come her  in  running,  as  has  been  said  above. 
She  had  a  son  called  Parthenopa;us,  by  Hip- 
pomenes. Hyginus  says,  that  that  son  was  the 
fruit  of  her  love  with  Meleager :  and  ApoUo- 
lorus  says,  she  had  him  by  Milaniom,  or,  ac- 
jordingto  others,  by  the  god  Mars.  [Vid.Me- 
seager.]  Jlpollod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.9,  &ic. — Paus. 
1.  c.  36,  45,  hc—Hysin.  fab.  99,  174,  185,  270. 
—JEliwi.  V.  H.  IS.-^IHod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  8, 
fab.  4,  1. 10,  fab.  II. — Euripid.  in Pheeniss. 
An  islaud  near  Eubcea  and  Locris.     Paus. 

Atarantes,  a  ))eople  of  Africa,  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  Garamantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  hill  of  salt  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.     Herodot.  4,  c.  184. 

Atakbf.chjs,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  tlie  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

Atarcatis,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  Siren.  Siie  is  considered  by 
some, the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  uame  of  Astarte.     Strub.  lo. 

Ataknea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  u  small  tow*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.     Paus.  4,  c.  36. 

Atas  and  Athas,  a  youth  of  wonderful  ve- 
locity, who  is  said  to  have  run  75  miles  be- 
tween noon  and  the  evening.  Marl'ud.  4,  ep. 
l^.—Plin.l. 

Atax,  now  Jlude.  a  river  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
tailing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Mdu,  2. 

Atk,  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  and  daugluer  of  i 
Jujjiter.    She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedil  ion 
in  heaven  among  f'.ie  gods,  that  Jupiter  drag- 1 
ged  her  away  by  the  hah-.,  and  banished  her  lor 
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ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  iier  to  dwell  oa 
earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
ness, and  sowed  commotions  among  them. 
Homer.  II.  19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord 
of  tlie  Latins. 

Ateli-a,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous  for 
a  splendid  amphitheatre,  where  interludes 
were  first  exhibited,  and  theuce  called  Atella- 
naj  i'abulcp.    Juv.  6. 

Atenomarus,  a  chieftain  of  Gaul,  who 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  Plut.  in 
Parall. 

Atham.Ines,  an  ancient  people  of  Epirus, 
who  existeii  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
still  preserved  their  name  and  customs  in  the 
age  of  Alexander.  There  was  a  fountain  in 
their  territories,  whose  waters,  about  the  last 
quarter  of  the  moon,  were  so  sulphureous  that 
they  could  set  wood  on  lire.  Ovid.  Met.  15, 
V.  Sll.—airab.  7.—Pliii.2,  c.  103.— j)ie/a,  2, 
c.  3. 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Bosotia, 
was  sou  of  ^olus.  He  married  Themisto, 
whom  some  call  Nephete,  and  Pindar,  Demo- 
tice,  and  by  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  lieile. 
Sorae  time  after,  on  pretence  that  Nepheie  was 
subject  to  fits  of  madness,  he  married  luo,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Learchus  and  Melicerta.  Ino  became  jealous 
of  the  children  of  iSephele  ;  because  they  were 
to  ascend  their  father's  throne  in  preference 
to  her  own,  therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy 
them  ;  but  they  escaped  from  her  fury  to  Col- 
chis, on  a  golden  ram.  [  Fid.  Phryxus  and  Ar- 
gonautie.J  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Lycophron,  v.  22.  Ino  attempted  to  jdestroy 
the  corn  of  the  country  ;  and  as  if  it  were  the 
consequence  of  divine  vengeance,  the  sooth- 
sayer, at  her  instigation,  told  Athamas,  tliat  be- 
fore the  earth  would  yield  her  usual  increase, 
he  must  sacrifice  one  of  the  children  of  Ne- 
phele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous  father  led 
Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was  saved  by 
Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was  displeas- 
j  to  Juno,  and  more  particularly  because  she 
vyas  descended  from  Venus.  The  goddess  there- 
fore sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to  the 
house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed  with 
such  sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a  lion- 
ess, and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.  In  this 
fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from  her, 
and  killed  him  against  a  wall ;  upon  which  Ino 
fled  v/ith  Melicerta,  and  with  him  in  her  arms, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  from  a  high 
rock,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  Af- 
ter this,  Athamas  recovered  the  use  of  hi.s 
senses  ;  and  as  he  was  without  children,  he 
adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartus,  the  sons  of 
Thersander  his  nephew.  Hijgin,  fab.  1, 2,  5, 
239.— ^pollod,  1,  c.  7  and  9.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  v. 

4(57,  &c.  Fast.  6,  v.  489.— Pam.  9,  c.  34. A 

servant  of  Atticus.     Cie.  ad  Attic.  12,  ep.  10. 

A  stage  dancer.    Id.  Pis.  36. A  tragic 

poet.  id.  Pis.  20. One  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.     Viri^.  ^n.  2,  v.  263. 

Athamaktiades,  a  patronymic  of  Meli- 
certa, Phryxus,  orHelle,  children  of  Athamas. 
Gvid.  Met.  13,  V.  319.     Fait.  4,  v.  903. 

Athakasius,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  sufleriugs,  and  the  determined 
opposition  he  maintained  against  Arius  and  his 
doctrine.    His  writings,  which  were  numer- 
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ous,  and  some  of  which  have  perished,  con- 
tain a  defence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
the  divinity  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  an  apology  to  Constantine.  The 
creed  w-hich  beai-s  liis  name,  is  supposed  by 
some  not  to  be  his  composition.  Athanasius 
died  2d  May,  373  A.  L).  after  iilling  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair  47  years,  and  leading  alter- 
nately a  life  of  exile  and  of  triumph.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, 3  vols.  fol.  Paris,   1698. 

Athanis,  a  man  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Sicily.     Mheii.  3. 

Athkas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  implored 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  against 
the  Istrians,  and  laughed  at  him  when  lie  had 
furnished  him  with  an  array.  Justin.  9, 
c.  2. 

Athkna,  the  name  of  Mmerva  among  the 
Greeks;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  before 
Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  into  Greece.     Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

AxHENiE,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  found- 
ed about  155«5  years  before  the  christian  era, 
by  Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was 
called  Cecrupia  from  its  founder,  and  after- 
wards /llhcnm  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had 
obtained  the  rigiit  of  giving  it  a  name  in  pre- 
ference to  Neptune,  [F((/.  Minerva.]  It  was 
governed  by  17  kings,  in  the  following  order : 
— after  a  reign  of  50  years,  Cecrops  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cranaus,  who  began  to  reign  15()(> 
B.C.  Amphictyon,  1497;  Erichlhonius,  1487; 
Pandion,  1437 ;  Erichtheus,  1397 ;  Cecrops 
2d,  1347;  Pandion  2d,  1.307;  /Egcus,  1283; 
Theseus,  1235;  Menestheus,  1205;  Demo- 
phoon,  1182;  Oxyntes,  1149;  Aphidas,  1137 ; 
Thymoites,  11.36;  Melanthus,  1128;  and  Co- 
drus,  1091,  who  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  21 
years.  The  hi.story  of  the  twelve  first  of  these 
monarchs  is  mostly  fabulous.  After  the  death 
of  Codrus  the  monarcliical  power  was  abolisii- 
ed,  and  the  state  was  governed  by  13  perpe- 
tual, and,  317  years  after,  by  7  deceimial,  and 
lastly,  B.  C.  684,  after  an  aiiarcliy  of  3  years, 
by  annual  magistrates,  called  archons.  [Vid. 
Archoiites.]  IJnder  this  democracy,  the  Athe- 
nians signalized  themselves  by  their  valour  in 
the  field,  their  munificence,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts.  They  were  deemed  so 
powerful  b\-  the  Persians,  that  Xerxes,  when 
he  invaded  Greece,  chiefly  directed  his  arms 
against  Athens,  which  he  took  and  burnt. 
Their  military  character  was  chiefly  displayed 
in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis.  of  Pla- 
tffia,  and  of  Mycale.  After  these  immortal  vic- 
tories, they  rose  in  consequence  and  dignity, 
and  they  demanded  the  superiority  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and 
embellished  by  Themistocles,  and  a  new  and 
magnificent  harbour  erected.  Their  success 
made  them  arrogant,  and  they  raised  conten- 
tions among  the  neigiibouring  states,  that  they 
might  aggrandize  themselves  by  their  fall. 
The  luxury  and  intemperance,  ^vhicll  had  been 
long  excluded  from  the  city  by  the  salutary 
laws  of  their  countrymen,  Draco  and  Solon, 
creeped  by  degrees  among  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  soon  after  all  Greece  united  to  destroy 
that  city,  which  claimed  a  sovereign  power 
over  all  the  rest.  The  Peloponnesian  war, 
though  at  first  a  private  (piarrel,  was  soon  fo- 
mented into  an  universal  war;  and  tlie  arms 
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of  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  [Vid.  Pelo- 
ponnesiacum  Bcllum]  were  directed  against 
Athens,  which,  after  28  years  of  m.isforlune  and 
bloodshed,  was  totally  ruined,  the  24th  April, 
404  years  before  the  christian  era,  by  Lysan- 
der.  After  this,  the  Athenians  were  oppressed 
by  30  tyrants,  and  for  a  while  laboured  under 
the  weight  of  their  own  calamities.  They  re- 
covered something  of  their  usual  spirit  in  the 
age  of  Philip,  and  boldly  opjiosed  his  ambitious 
viev.'s;  but  their  short-lived  efforts  were  not 
of  great  sen'ice  to  the  iiiterests  of  Greece,  and 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  B.  C. 
86.  The  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all 
ages,  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great 
men  that  were  born  among  them ;  but  favour 
there  was  attended  with  danger;  and  there 
are  very  few  instances  in  the  history  of  Athens, 
that  can  prove  that  ilie  jealousy  and  frenzy  of 
the  people  did  not  persecute  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  man  who  had  fought  their  bat- 
tles, and  exposed  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  in  the 
world  can  boast  in  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
of  such  a  number  of  truly  illustrious  citizens, 
equally  celebrated  for  tlieir  humanity,  their 
learning,  and  their  military  abilities.  The 
Romans,  in  the  more  polished  ages  of  their 
republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation at  Athens,  and  respected  the  learning, 
wh.ile  they  despised  the  militaiy  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  Tl;e  reputation  the  Athenian 
schools  had  acquired  under  Socrates  and  Plato, 
was  maintained  by  their  degenerate  and  less 
learned  successors;  and  they  flourished  with 
diminished  lustre,  till  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
•lustinian  suppiessed,  with  tlie  Roman  consul- 
ship, the  philosophical  meetings  of  the  aca- 
demy. It  has  been  said  by  Plutarch,  that  tlie 
good  men  whom  Athens  produced,  were  the 
most  just  and  equitable  in  the  world  ;  but  that 
its  bad  citizens  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any 
age  or  couiitry,  for  their  impiety,  perfidious- 
iiess,  or  cruelties.  Their  criminals  were  al- 
ways put  to  death  by  drinking  the  juice  of 
hendock.  The  ancients,  to  distinguish  Athens 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  called  it  Astu,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  the  learned  city,  the 
school  of  the  world,  the  common  patroness  of 
Greeoe.  The  Athenians  thought  themselves 
the  most  ancient  nation  of  Greece,  and  sujipo- 
sed  themselves  the  original  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica, for  which  reason  they  were  called  rnnz'^^; 
produced  from  the  scnne  earth  which  they  in- 
iiabited  yi-tvasonsoflhe  earlh,  and  Ttrltya  grass- 
hoppers. They  sometimes  wore  golden  grass- 
hoppers in  their  hair  as  badges  of  honour,  to 
distinguish  them  froin  other  peojile  of  later 
origin  and  less  noble  extraction,  because  those 
insects  are  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  the 
ground.  The  number  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  was 
computed  at  20,(X'h:>,  and  there  appeared  no 
considerable  augmentation  in  the  more  civili- 
zed age  of  Pericles ;  but  in  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus  there  were  found  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 
Among  the  numerous  temples  and  public  edi- 
fices, none  was  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Minerva,  which,  after  being  burnt  by  the  Pei'- 
sians,  was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  with  tlie  finest 
marble,  and  still  exists  a  venerable  monument 
of  the  hero's  patriotism;  and  of  the  abilities  of 
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the  architect.  Cic.  ad  Mlie.  in  Verr.  Le. — 
Thucyd.  l.iic. — Jiistin.2.k.c. — Diod.  13, &c. — 
JElian.  V.  H.—Plin.  1,  c.  56. — Xenoph.  Memo- 
rah. — Plut.  in  viiis,'iic. — Slrab.  9,  &ic. — Faus. 
1,  iic. —  Val.  Max. — La'.  31,  k.c. — C.Mp.in 
Milt.  he. — Polyb. — Pattrcul. 

Athen^a,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called 
Panathenxa,  and  the  other  Chalcea;  for  an 
account  of  wliich,  see  those  words. 

Athen^um,  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  the  poets,  philosophers,  and 
rhetoricians  generally  declaimed  and  repeated 
thei)'  compositions.  It  was  public  to  all  the 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing 
was  adopted  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a 
public  building  for  the  same  laudable  pur- 
poses.  \  promontory  of  Italy. A  forti- 

iied  place  between  /Etolia  and  Macedonia. 
Llv.  38,  c.  1, 1.  3y,  c.  25. 

AxHEN.iEus,  a  Greek  cosmographer. A 

peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 

of    Augustus.     Slrafj. A  Spartan  sent   by 

his  countrymen  to  Athens,  to  settle  the  peace 
during  thePeloponnesian  war. A  gramma- 
rian of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  Deipiwsopliis- 
tce,  replete  v/ith  very  curious  and  interesting 
remarks  ainl  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  tlif 
ancients,and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two 
first,  part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  last,  are  lost.  Athena?us  wrote,  besides 
this,  an  history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now 
lost.  He  died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  thatof  Causaubon,  fol.  2vols.  Lugd. 
1612,  by  far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1595 
and  1657. A  historian,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Semiramis.     Diod. A  brother  of 

king  Eumenes  2d,  famous  for  his  paternal  af- 
fection.  A  Roman  general,  in  the  age  of 

Gallienus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 

book  on  military  engines. A  physician  of 

Cilicia  in  (he  age  of  Pliny,  who  made  heat, 
cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air,  the  elements,  instead 
of  the  four  commotdy  received. 

Athekagoras,  a  Greek  in  the  time  of 
Darius,  to  whom  Pharnabazus  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  Chios,  iic.     Curt.  8,  c.  5. A 

writer  on  agriculture.  Varro. A  chris- 
tian philosopher,  in  the  age  of  Aurelius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resun-ectiou,  and  an 
apology  for  the  christians,  still  extant.  He 
died  A.  D.  177.     The  best  edition  of  his  works 

is  that  of  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706. The 

romance  of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely 
ascribed  to  him. 

Athenais,  a  Sibyl  of  Erythrsea,  in  the  age 

of  Alexander-     Strab. A  daughter  of  the 

philosopher  Leontius. 

Athenion,    a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 

B,  C. A  general  of  the  Sicilian  slaves. 

A  tyrant  of  Athens,  surnamed  Ariston. 

Athenocles,    a   general,  fcc.     Pcli/cen.   6. 

A  turner  of  Mitylene.     Plln.  34. 

Athenop'jrus,  a  pliilo30j)her  of  Tarrus, 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often 
profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse 
of  anger.  Athenodorus  died  in  his  82d  year, 
aiuch  lamented  by  his  countrymen.     Sutt. 
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A  poet  who  wrote  comedy,  tragedy,  and 

elegy,  in  the  age  of  Alexander.     Pint.  i'n.lU.v. 

A  stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near  Tarsus, 

in  the  age  of  Augiistus.  He  was  intmiate  with 
Strabo.  Strab.  14. A  philosophei',  disci- 
ple to   Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library 

at   Pergamus. A    marble    sculptor. A 

man  assassinated  at  Bactra  for  making  himself 
absolute. 

Athkos,  a  surname  of  Diagoras  and  Theo- 
dorus,  because  they  denied  the  existence  of  a 
deity.     Cic.  dt  jYut.  D.  1,  c.  1. 

Athesis,  now  .ddige,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  near  the  Po.  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  680. 

AthoS;  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  1.50  miles 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  the  yEgean 
sea  like  a  promontory.  It  is  so  high  that  it 
overshadows  the  island  of  Lemnos,  though 
at  the  distance  of  87  miles;  or,  accord- 
ing to  modern  calculation,  only  eight  leagues. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  made  a 
trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which  he  brought 
the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  liis  fleet  over 
it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another, 
thus  desirous  either  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
sailing  round  the  promontory,    or   to   show 

his  vanity  and  the  extent  of  his  power. A 

sculptor,  called  Denocrates,  offered  Alexan- 
der to  cut  mount  Athos,  and  to  make  with  it 
a  statue  of  the  king  holding  a  town  in  his  left 
hand,  and  in  the  right  a  spacious  basin,  to  re- 
ceive all  the  waters  which  flowed  from  it, 
Alexander  greatly  admired  the  plan,  but  ob- 
jected to  the  place ;  and  he  observed,  that  the 
neighbouring  country  was  not  sufficiently  fruit- 
ful to  produce  corn  and  provisions  for  the  in- 
habitants which  wei-e  to  dwell  in  the  city,  in 
the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now  called 
Monte  Santo,  famous  for  monasteries,  said  to 
contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Herodot.6,  C.44,  1.  7,  c.  21;&c. — Lu- 
can.  2,  V.  672. — JElian.  de  Anim.  13,  c.  JO,  &.c. 
— Piin.  4,  c.  10. — JEschin.  contra  Ctcsiph. 
ATHR0LLA,  a  town  of  Arabia.  Utrub. 
AxuyMBRA,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  call» 
ed  Nyssa.     Strab.  14. 

Atia,  a  city  of  Campania. A  law  enact- 
ed A.  U.  C.  690,  by  T.  Atius  Labieims,  tiietri- 
bune  of  the  people.  It  abolished  the  Corne- 
lian law,  and  put  in  full  force  the  Lex  Domitia, 
by   transferring  the  right  of    electing  jiriests 

from  the  college  of  priests  to  the  people. 

The  mother  of  Augustus.     Vid.  Accia. 

Atima  lex  gave  the  pretor,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  tribunes,  power  of  api)ointing  guar- 
dians to  those  minors  who  were  not  jireviously 
provided  for  by  their  pai-ents.     It  was  enacted 

about  A.  U.  C.  560. Another  A  U.  C.  -143, 

which  gave  the  people  power  of  electing  20 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  four  legions.  Lie. 
9,  c.  30. 

ATiLius,afreedman,who  exhibited  combat? 
of  gladiators  at  Fidena;.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectators,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  50,000  persons  were 
killed  or  mutilated.     Tacit.  4,  .^nn.  c.  62. 

Axilla,    the  mother   of  the  poet  Lucan. 

She  was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son, 

who  expected  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge. 

Tacit,  .'inn.  15,  c.  56. 

AxiNA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci,  one 
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©flhc  first  that  began  hostilities  agaiiustiEaeas. 

Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  630. 

Atinas,  afriendof  Turnus,  &iC.  Virg.  Mn. 
11,  V.  869. 

Atinia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Alinius.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  senate. 

Atlaktes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to 
have  their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams. 
They  daily  cursed  the  sun  at  iiis  rising  and  at 
his  setting,  because  his  excessive  heat  scorched 
and  tormented  them.     Herodot. 

Atlantiades,  a  patronymic  of  Mercuiy,  as 
grandson  of  Atlas.     Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  6;39. 

Atlaktides,  a  people  of  Africa,  near 
mount  Alias.  They  boasted  of  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  which  all  the  gods  of 
antiquity  received  their  birth.  Uranus  was 
their  first  king,  whom,  on  account  of  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  they  enrolled  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  gods.     Dtod.  3. Ttie  daughters 

of  Atlas,  seven  in  number,  Maia,  Electra.  Tay- 
geta,  Asterope,  Merope,  Alcyone,  and  Cekeno. 
They  married  some  of  the  gods,  and  most  il- 
lustrious heroes,  and  theirchiidren  werefound- 
ers  ofmanynatioiisand  cities.  The  Atlantiiles 
were  called  nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on 
account  of  their  great  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge. The  name  of  tie=perides  was  also  giv- 
en them,  on  account  of  their  mother  Hesperis. 
They  were  made  constellations  after  death. 
Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  island  mentiored 
by  the  ancients.  Its  situation  is  unknown,  and 
even  its  existence  doubted  by  some  writers. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  vvas 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
ncetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according 
to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters, 
called  Atlantides.  (Vid.  Mluniides.)  He 
■was  king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  of  a  thou- 
sand flocks  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful 
gardens,  abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit, 
which  he  had  ii.trusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon. 
Perseus,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons. 
passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded 
hospitality.  The  king,  who  was  infcu-rued  hy 
an  oracle  of  Thcmisthat  he  should  be  dethron- 
ed by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  re- 
fused to  receive  him,  and  even  offered  him  vio- 
lence. Perseus,  who  M'as  unequal  in  strength, 
showed  him  Medusa's  head,  and  Atlas  was  in- 
stantly changed  into  a  large  mountain.  This 
mountain,  which  runs  across  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  east  and  west,  is  so  high  that  the  an- 
f.ients  have  imagined  that  the  heavens  rested 
on  its  top,  and  tliat  Atlas  supported  the  world 
on  his  shoulders.  Hyginus  says,  that  Atlas  as- 
sisted the  giants  in  their  wars  against  the  gods, 
for  which  Jupiter  comjielled  him  to  bear  the 
iieavcns  on  !iis  shoulders.  The  fable  that  At- 
las suppcu'tcd  the  heavens  on  his  back,  arises 
Troni  his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  liis  often 
frequenting  elevated  places  and  mountains, 
whence  he  miglit  observe  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 
The  daughters  of  Atlas  were  carried  away  liy  i 
Biisiris  king  of  Egypt,  bat  redeem-'d  by  licrru-  { 
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ies,  who  received  as  a  reward  from  the  father 
the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  a  celestial 
globe.  This  knowledge  Hercules  communica- 
ted to  the  Greeks ;  whence  tlie  fable  has  fur- 
ther said,  that  he  eased  for  some  lime  the  la- 
bours of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon  ins  shoulders  the 
weight  of  the  heavens.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, there  were  two  other  persons  of  that 
name,  a  king  of  Italy,  father  of  Electra,  and  a 
king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia  the  mother  of 
Mercury.  Vir^.  JEn.  4,  v.  481, 1.  8,  v.  186. — 
Ovid.  Md.  4,  fab.  ll.—Diod.  3.—Lucan.  9, 
v.  667,  kc.—Val.  Place.  S>.—Hygin.  83,  125, 
155,  157,  192.— Aratus  in  Jistron.—Jlpollod.  1. 
—Hcsiod.  Theog.  v.  508,  k,c. A  river  flow- 
ing from  mountPIffimus  into  the  Ister.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  49. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Carobyscs,  Smerdis,  and  after- 
wards of  Darius,  by  wliom  she  had  Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
niocedes.  Sjie  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Vasiiti  of  scripture.     Herodot.  3,  c.  6S,  he. 

Atraces,  a  people  of  if^tolia,  who  received 
their  name  from  Atrax,  son  of  vEtolia.  Their 
country  was  called  Atracia. 

Atramvttium,  a  town  of  Mysia. 

Atkapes,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who  at 
the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  received 
Media.     Diod.  IS. 

Atrax,  a  son  of  .Stolus,  or,  according  to 
otiiers,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Alrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  fa- 
mous, that  the  word  .'ilracim  has  been  applied 
to  a.ny  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  He  was  lather 
to  Hippodamia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and 
who  we  nuist  not  confound  witJi  the  wife  of 
Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name.  Propert.  1, 
el.  8,  v.  2b.— Slat.  1,  Tilth,  v.  V^1i.—0rid.^fct. 

12,  V.  209. A  city  of  Thessaly,  whence  the 

epithet  of   Atracius. A  river  of    .rKtolia, 

which  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Atrebat/e.  a  })eople  of  Britain,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  modern  counties  of  Berks, 
Oxtbrd,  k,c. 

Atrebates,  now  Artois,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who,  together  with  the  Kervii,  opposed  J. 
Ca>sar  with  15,<X)0  men.  They  were  conquer- 
ed, and  Comius,  a  friend  of  the  general,  was 
set  over  them  as  king.  They  were  reinstated 
in  Iheir  former  liberty  and  inde])endence,  on 
account  of  the  services  of  Cojnius.  Cas.  Bdl. 
Gail.  2,  &C. 

Atreni,  a  people  of  Armenia. 

Atreus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  ffinomaus  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycena;,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Tra;zen, 
Thyestes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chrysippus 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  favourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved 
to  remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thy- 
estes and  Atreus  to  murder  him  ;  but  their 
refusal  exasperated  her  more,  and  she  execut- 
ed it  herself.  This  murder  was  grievous  to 
Pelops  ;  he  suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled 
away  from  his  j)resence.  Atreus  retired  to 
tiie  court  of  Eurysthenes  king  of  Argos,  his 
nephew,  and  upon  his  death  he  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  He  married,  as  some  report, 
/Erope,  his  predecessor's  daughter,  by  whom 
he  hadPlisthcnes,  Menelaus,and  Agamemnon. 
Others  afiirm,  that  ylu'ope  was  the  wife  of 
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Plisthenes,  by  whom  he  had  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  who  are  the  reputed  sons  of  Ati-eus, 
because  that  prince  took  care  of  then-  educa- 
tion, and  brought  them  up  as  his  own.  (Vid. 
Plisthenes.)  Thyestes  had  followed  his  bro- 
ther to  Argos,  where  he  lived  with  him,  and 
debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two,  or, 
accordhig  to  some,  three  children.  This  in- 
cestuous commerce  offended  Atreus,  and  Tliy- 
estes  was  banished  from  his  court.  He  was 
however  soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother, 
who  determined  cruelly  to  revenge  tlie  vio- 
lence offered  to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
he  invited  his  brother  to  a  sumi)tuous  feast, 
.where  Thyestes  was  served  uj)  with  the  flesh 
"of  the  children  he  had  had  by  his  sister-in-law 
'the  queen.  After  the  repast  was  finished,  the 
arms  and  heads  of  the  murdered  children  were 

{)roduced  to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had 
easted  upon.  This  action  appeared  so  cruel 
and  impiouS;  that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk 
back  in  its  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Ihy- 
estes  immediately  fled  to  the  court  of  Thes- 
protus,  and  thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravish- 
ed his  own  daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred 
to  Minerva,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
This  incest  he  committed  intentionally,  as  some 
report,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  brother  At- 
reus, accoi-ding  to  tiie  words  of  the  oracle, 
which  promised  him  satisfaction  for  the  cruel- 
ties he  had  suffered,  only  from  the  hand  of  a 
son  who  should  be  born  of  himself  and  his  own 
daughter.  Pelopea  brought  fortli  a  son  whom 
she  called  jEgisthus.and  soon  after  she  married 
Atreus,  who  had  lost  his  wife.  Atreus  adopted 
il-lgisthus,  and  sent  him  to  murder  Thyestes, 
who  had  been  seized  at  Deiplii,  and  imprison- 
ed. Thyestes  knew  his  son,  and  made  himself 
known  to  him;  he  made  him  espouse  his  cause, 
and  instead  of  becoming  his  father's  murderer, 
he  rather  avenged  his  wrongs,  and  returned  to 
Atreus,  whom  he  assassinated.  Vid.  Thyestes, 
JEgisthus,  Filupea,  jlgamemnon,  and  Mcne- 
iaus.—Hygia.  fub.  83,  86,  .87,  88,  and  258.— 
Emipid.  in  Orest.  in  Iphig.  Taur. — Plut.  in 
PuralL—Paus.  9,  c.  40.— Jipollod.  3,  c.  10.— 
i>tHec.  in  Atr. 

Atrid^e,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  k^c.  wlio 
maintain  that  these  princes  Averc  not,the  sons 
of  Atreus,  Init  of  Plisthenes,  and  that  they 
were  brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the 
eye  of  their  grandfather.     Vid,  Plisthenes. 

Atronius,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  the 
Trojans.     Virg.  JEn.  10. 

Atropatia,  a  part  of  Media.     Strcib. 

ATr.opos,  one  of  the  Parca3,  daughters  of 
Nox  and  Erebus.  According  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  her  name  (c^nonrenrt^muto)  she  is  in- 
exorable, and  inflexible,  and  her  duty  among 
tiie  three  sisters  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life, 
without  any  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  quality. 
She  was  represented  by  the  ancients  in  a 
black  veil,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand. 
Vid.  Parcai. 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this 
name  from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feet. 
His  compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satiri- 
cal, were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though 
Horace  thinks  of  them  with  indifference,  Jlo- 
rat.  2,  ep.  1,  v,  7P  17 
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Attalia,  a  city  of  Paraphylia,  built  by  king 

Attalus.     Strab. 

Attaucus.     Vid.  Attalus  3d. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  who 
had  invaded  his  doniinions,  extended  his  con- 
quests to  mount  Taurus,  arid  obtained  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The 
Athenians  rewarded  his  meiit  with  great  ho- 
nours. He  died  at  Peri-amus  after  a  reign  of 
44  years,  B.  C.  197.  Liv.  ;i6,  27,  28,  k.c.—Po- 

lyb.  b.— Strab.  13. ^The   2d   of  that  name, 

\\  as  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother 
Eumenes  the  2d,  and  at  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  his  nephew  Attalus  the 
3d,  who  was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  suc- 
cessful war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ; 
but  the  conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Romans,  who  restored  Attains  to 
his  throne.  Attalus,  who  has  received  the 
ivAmc  o[  Philadelphus,  from  his  fraternal  love, 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  aud  the 
founder  of  several  cities.  He  was  poisoned  by 
his  nephew  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
138.  He  had  governed  the  nation  with  great 
prudence  and  moderation  for  20  years.  Strab. 

13. — Polyb.n. The  3d,  succeeded  to   the 

kingdom  of  Pergamus,  by  the  murder  of  Atta- 
lus the  2d,  and  made  himself  odious  by  hi? 
cruelty  to  his  relations,  and  his  wanton  exei- 
cise  of  power.  He  was  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and 
surnamed  Philopatur.  He  left  the  cares  of 
government  to  cultivate  his  garden,  and  to 
make  experiments  on  the  melting  of  metals. 
He  lived  in  great  amity  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
as  he  died  without  issue  by  his  wife  Berenice, 
he  left  in  his  will  the  words  P.  R.  nieorum  Ace- 
res  eslo,  which  tlie  Roman.s  interpreted  as 
themselves,  and  therefore  took  possession  of 
his  kingdom,  B.  C.  133,  and  made  of  it  a  Ro- 
man j)rovince,  w'lich  they  governed  by  a  pro- 
constd.  From  this  circumstance,  whatever 
was  a  valuable  accjuisition,  or  an  ample  fortune, 
was  always  called  by  the  epithet  Jlttalicus. 
Attalus,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  made 
themselves  celebrated  for  the  valuable  libra- 
ries which  they  collected  at  Perganms,  and  for 
the  patronage  which  merit  and  virtue  alway.s 
found  at  their  court.     Liv.  24,  k.c.    Plin.  7, 

8,  33,  kc— Justin.  39.— Horat.  1,  od.   1. 

An  oiiicer  in  Alexander's  army.     Curt.  4,  c. 

13. Another  very  inimical  to  Alexander. 

He  was  put  to  death  by  Parmenio,  and  Alex- 
ander was  accused  of  the  nmrder.    Curt.  6,  c. 

9,  1.  8,  c.  1. A  philosopher,  preceptor  to 

Seneca.     Saiec.  ep.  103. An  astronomer 

of  Rhodes. 

Attarras,  an  officer  who  seized  those  that 
had  conspired  with  Dymnus  against  Alexan- 
der.    Curt.  6. 

AxTEius  Capito,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
a  senator.     Vid.  Jllcius. 

Attes,  a  son  of  Calaus  of  Phrygia,  who  was 
born  impotent.  He  introduced  the  worship  of 
Cybele  among  the  Lydians,  and  became  agreat 
favourite  of  the  goddess.  Jupiter  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  and  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  and  destroy  Attes.    Pau.'i.  7,  c.  17. 

Attius,  a  daughter  of  Cranans  the  2d,  king 
of  Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Attica,  i\c.- 
coi-dii\g  to  .'IpuHod.  3;  c   14. 
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Attica,  a  country  of  Achaia  or  Hellas,  at 
the  south  of  Bceotia,  west  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
north  of  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  and  east  of  Me- 
gara.  It  received  its  name  from  Attliis  the 
daughter  of  Cranaus.  It  was  originally  called 
Ionia,  froJTi  the  lonians,  who  settled  there; 
and  also  Acte,  which  signifies  shore,  and  Ce- 
cropia,  from  Cecrops,  the  first  of  its  kings. 
The  most  famous  of  its  cities  is  called  Athens, 
whose  inhabitants  sometimes  bear  the  name  of 
Mtici.  Attica  was  famous  for  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines,  which  constituted  the  best  part  of 
the  public  revenues.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  partly  level  and  partly  mountainous,  divi- 
ded into  the  13  tribes  of  Acaniantis,  JCantis, 
Antiochis,  Attalis,  ^Egei?,  Ercchtlieis,  Adrian- 
is,  Hippothoontis,  Cecropis,  Leontis,  jEneis, 
Pfoleniais,  and  Pandionis;  whose  inhabitants 
■were  numbered  in  the  116lh  olympiad,  at 
31,000  citizens,  and  400,000  slaves,  within  174 
villages,  some  of  which  were  considerable 
towns.     Vid.  Athena;. 

Atticus,  oneofGalba's  servants,  who  en- 
tered his  palace  with  a  bloociv  sword,  and  de- 
clared he  had  killed  Otho.    f-trit.  Ilisl.  1. 

(T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Roman  knight  to 
whom  Cicero  wrote  a  greal  number  of  letters, 
which  contained  thegeneial  history  of  the  age. 
They  are  now  extant,  and  divided  into  17 
books.  In  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Atti- 
cus retired  to  Athens,  where  he  so  endeared 
himself  to  the  citizens,  that  after  his  dejtarlure, 
they  erected  statues  to  him  in  commemoration 
of  his  munificence  and  liberality.  Ke  was  such 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  writers,  aiul 
spoke  their  language  so  fluently,  that  he  was 
aurnamed  Milieus,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  learn- 
ing, he  favoured  the  world  with  some  of  his 
compositions.  He  behaved  in  such  a  disinter- 
ested manner,  that  he  otfendcd  neither  of  the 
inimical  parties  at  Rome,  and  both  were  equal- 
ly anxious  of  courting  his  approbation.  He  li- 
ved in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  illustrious 
men  of  his  age,  as  he  Mas  such  a  lover  ot  truth, 
that  he  not  only  abstained  from  falsehood  even 
in  a  joke,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt and  indignation  a  lying  tongue.  It  is 
said  that  he  refused  to  take  aliments  v.'hen  un- 
able to  get  the  better  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  his 
'77th  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing  the  amiable 
character  of  peace-maker  among  his  friends. 
Cornelius  J^'cpos,  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
has  written  a  minute  account  of  his  life.     Cic 

ad  Mtic,  &.C. Herodes,  an  Atlienian  in  the 

age  of  the  Antonines,  descended  from  Miltia- 
des,  and  celebrated  for  his  munilicence.  His 
son  of  the  same  name,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship:  and  he  generously  erected  an  aque- 
duct at  Troas,  of  w  iiich  h.e  had  been  made  go- 
vernor by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  raised  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire  several  public 
buildings  as  useful  as  they  were  magniticent. — 
Pldluslral.  in  vit.  2,  p.  648.—^.  ^Gell.  nod. 
Att. A  consul  in  the  age  of  INero,  &lc.  Ta- 
cit, .dnn.  15 

Att  L.ii,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  ijithe  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Vai- 
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who  boasted  in  the  appellation  of  the  aeourge, 
of  God,  died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effu- 
sion of  blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He 
had  ex;  ressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  whole  world  ;  and  he  often  feasted  his 
barbarity  by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train. 
Jornand.  dt  Reb.  Get. 

Attilius,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  Vid.  Regulus. Calatinus,  a  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  the  Carthaginian  fleet 

Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the  Elec- 

tra  of  Sophocles  info  Latin  verse,  and  wrote 
comedies  whose  unintelligible  language  procu- 
red him  the  appellation  oiFerreus. Regu- 
lus. a  Roman  censor  who  built  a  temple  to  the 

goddess  of  concord.     Lii\  23,  c.  23,  k.c. 

The  r:ame  of  Attilius  was  common  among  the 
Romans,  and  many  of  the  public  magistrates 
are  called  Attilii ;  their  life  however  is  not  fa- 
mous for  any  illustrious  event. 

Attinas,  an  officer  set  over  Bactriana  by 
Alexander.     Curl.  8. 

Attius    Pelignus,    an    officer    of  Caesar. 

CcES.  Bell.   Civ.  1. TuUias,  the  general  of 

the  Volsci.  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  ba- 
nished from   Rome.      Liv. Varus   seized 

Ai;xinum  in  Pompey's  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled.  After  this  he  fled  to  Africa,  which 
he    alienated    from  J.  Csesar.     Cces.  1,  Bell. 

Civ. A  poet.     Vid.  Accius. The  family 

of  the  Attii  was  descended  from  Atys,  one  of 
the  companions  of  iEneas,  according  to  the 
opinion  which  Virgil  has  adopted.  JEn.  5,  v. 
568. 

Aturus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Jldour, 
which  ruiLS  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moim- 
tains  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.   Lucan.  1,  v.  420. 

Atyadjc,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Ly- 
dian. 

Atvs,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhcnus,  with  a  colony  of  Ly- 
dians,  who  settled  in  Italy.     Herodot.  1,  c.  7. 

A  son  of  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia.     He  was 

forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  by  his  father, 
who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been  killed. 
Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  on  his  fa- 
ther to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild  boar, 
which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysia,  and  he 
was  killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastus,  whom 
Croesus  had  appointed  guardian  over  his  son, 
and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch 
were  realized.     Utrudoi.   1,  c.  34,  fcc. —  Vid. 

Adrastus. A  Trojan,  Avho  came  to  Italy 

with  YEneas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  family  of  the  Attii  at  Rome.    Vir^. 

JEn.  5,  v.  568. A  youth  to  whom  Israene 

the  daughter  of  tt^dipus  was  p-roniised  in  mar- 
riage.    He  was  killed  by  Tvdeus  before  his 

nuptials.     Slat.  Theb.  8,  v.  598. A  son  of 

Limniace,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Ganges, 
\\  ho  assisted  Cepheus  in  preventing  the  mar- 
riage of  Andromeda,  and  vvaskiilcdby  Perseus 
with  a  burning  log  of  wood.     Ovid.  Mtl.  5,  v. 

47. A  celebrated  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  of 

whom  the  rr^otherof  tlie  gods,  generally  called 
Cybelc,  became  enamoured.  She  intrasted 
liira  with  the  care  of  her  temple,  and  made 
him  promise  he  always  would  live  in  celibacy. 


enfinian,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  He  violated  his  vow  by  an  amour  with  the 

laid  \vaste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  nymph  Sangaris,  for  which  the  goddess  made 

Aquilcia,  and  marolied  aj^ainst  Rome  ;  but  his  him  so  insane  and  delirious,  that  he  castrated 

retreat  and  peace  V,  ere  [lurchased  whh  a  large  himself  with  a  sharp  stone.    This  was  alter- 

Hiim  of  money  by  the  feeble  eaiperor.    Attjla,  wards  iatentioaally  made  by  hia  sacerdotal  suc^ 
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c«S5ors  in  the  service  of  Cybele,  to  prevent 
their  breaking  their  vows  of  perpetual  chasti- 
ty. This  account  is  the  most  general  and  most 
approved.  Others  say,  that  the  goddess  be- 
came fond  of  Atys,  because  he  had  introduced 
her  festivals  in  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  she  herself  mutilated  him.  Pausa7iias 
relates,  in  Ackaia,c.  17,  that  Atys  was  the  son  of 
the  daugliter  of  the  Sangar,  who  became  preg- 
nant by  putting  the  bow  of  an  almond  tree  in  her 
bosom.  Jupiter,  as  the  passage  mentions,  once 
had  an  amorous  dream,  and  some  of  the  impu- 
rity of  the  god  fell  upon  the  eai-th,  which  soon 
after  produced  a  monster  of  an  human  form, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes. 
This  monster  was  called  Adgistis,  and  was 
<ieprjved  by  the  gods  of  those  parts  which 
distinguish  the  male  sex.  Fromtlie  mutilated 
parts  which  were  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
rose  an  almond  tree,  one  of  whose  branches  a 
nymph  of  the  Sangar  gathered,  and  placed  in 
her  bosom  as  mentioned  above.  Atys,  as 
soon  as  born,  was  exposed  in  a  wood,  but  pre- 
served by  a  she-goat.  The  genius  Agdistis 
saw  him  in  the  wood,  and  was  captivated  with 
his  beauty.  As  Atys  was  going  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Pessinus,  Agdistis,  who  was  jealous  of  his  ri- 
val, inspu-ed  by  his  enchantments  the  king  and 
his  future  son-in-law  with  such  an  uncommon 
fury,  that  they  both  attacked  and  mutilated 
one  another  in  the  struggle.  Ovid,  says,  Met. 
10,  fab.  2,  &,c.  that  Cybele  changed  Atys 
into  a  pine-tree  as  he  was  going  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  himself,  and,  ever  after,  that 
tree  was  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
After  his  death,  Atys  received  divine  honours, 
and  temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  par- 
ticularly at  Dymaj.  Catiill.  de  My.  &/■  Berec. 
—Ovid.  Met.    10,    fab.    3,    Fast.  4,  v.  223, 

&.C. — Lucian.  in  Dea   Syria. Sylvus,   son 

of  Albius  Sylvius,  was  king  of  Alba.  Liv.  1, 
e.  3. 

AvARicuM,  a  strong  and  fortified  town  of 
Gaul,  now  called  Bourgcs  the  capital  of  Ber- 
ry.    CcEs.  Bell.  Gall.  7. 

AvELLA,  a  town  of  Campania,  abounding 
in  nuts,  whence  nuts  have  been  called  Avel- 
lincR.     Sil.  3,  v.  45,  6cc. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  740. 

AvENTiNus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea, 
Avho  assisted  Turnus  against  JCneas,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour.     Virg.  JEn. 

7,  v.  657. A  king  of    Alba,  buried  upon 

mount  Aventine.     Oiid.  Fast.  4,  v.  51. 

One  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  part  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  built.  It  was  13,300  feet 
in  circumference,  and  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple to  build  houses  upon,  by  king  Ancus  Mar- 
tius.  It  was  not  reckoned  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, because  the  soothsayers  looked  upon  it 
as  a  place  of  ill  omen,  as  Remus  had  been 
buried  titere,  whose  blood  had  been  criminally 
shed.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to 
some,  ab  avilms,  because  birds  were  fond  of 
tiic  place.  Others  suppose  that  it  receives  it? 
name  because  Avenlinus,  one  of  the  Alban 
kings,  was  buried  upon  it.  Juno,  the  Moon, 
Diana,  Bona  Dea,  Hercules,  and  the  goddess 
of  Viclojy  and  Liberty,  had  magnilicent  tem- 
ples built  upon  it.  I'arro  de  L.  L.  4. — Virg. 
JEn.  8,  V.  235.— Lu).  1,  c.  33. 

AvEU.N'us  or  Avr.KN.V;  a   lake  of  Campa- 
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nia,  near  Baias,  whose  waters  were  so  un- 
wholesome and  putrid,  that  no  birds  were 
seen  on  its  banks ;  hence  its  original  name 
was  »(*©;  avibus  carens.  The  ancients  made 
it  the  entrance  of  hell,  as  also  one  of  its  rivers. 
Its  circumference  was  five  stadia,  and  its 
depth  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  waters 
of  the  Avernus  were  indispensably  necessary 
in  all  enchantments  aud  magical  processes. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  all  lakes  whose  stag- 
nated waters  were  putrid  and  offensive  to  the 
smell,  were  indiscriminately  called  Averna. 
Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  5.— 12,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  201, 
k.c.—Mela,  2,  c.  A.Slrab.—^.—Diod.  4.— 
Aristot.  de  Jldm. 

AvESTA,  a  book  composed  by  Zoroaster. 

AuFEiA  AQUA,  called  afterwards  Marcia, 
was  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water 
in  Rome,  and  it  was  first  conveyed  into  the 
city  by  Ancas  Martius. 

AuFiDENA,  now  .ilfidena,  a  city  of  the 
Peligni  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants,  called  Au- 
fidenalcS)  were  among  the  Sabines.  Liv.  lOj 
c.  12. 

AuFiDiA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Autidius  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained, 
that  if  any  candidate  in  canvassing  for  aa 
office,  promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and 
failed  in  the  performance,  he  should  be  excus- 
ed ;  but  if  he  actually  paid  it,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  every  tribune  6000  sesterces, 

AuFiDius,  an   effeminate  person  of  Chios. 

Juv.  9,  v.  25. Bassus,  a  famous  historian 

in  the  age  of  Quintilian,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Germany,  and  of  the  civil  wars. 

A  Roman  senator,  famous  for  his  blindness 

and  abilities.     Cic.  Tusc.  5. Lurco,  a  man 

who  enriched  himself  by  fattening  peacocksj 

and  selling    tliem    for  meat.      Plin.  10. 

Luscus,  a  man  obscurely  born,  and  made  a 
pretor  of  Fundi,  in  the  age  of  Horace.  1  Sat, 
5,  v.  34. 

AuFiDUS,  a  river  of  Apulia  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  now  called  Ofanto.  It  wa5 
on  its  banks  that  the  Romans  wei-e  defeated 
by  Hannibal  at  Canna3.  The  spot  is  still 
shown  by  the  inhabitants,  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  field  of  blood.  Ilurat.  3,  od.  30, 1.  4, 
od.  9. —  Virg.  JEyi.  11,  v.  4t.i5. 

AuGA  and  Auge  and  Augea,  daughter  of 
Aleus  king  of  Tegea,  by  Nefera,  was  ravished 
by  Hercules,  and  brought  forth  a  son,  whom 
she  exposed  in  the  woods  to  conceal  her 
amours  from  her  father.  The  child  was  pre- 
served, and  called  Telephus.  Aleus  was  in- 
formed of  his  daughter's  shame,  and  gave  her 
to  Nauplius  to  be  put  to  death.  Nauplius 
refused  to  perform  the  cruel  office,  and  gave 
Auga  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia,  who,  be- 
ing without  issue,  adopted  her  as  his  daugh- 
ter. Some  time  after,  the  dominions  of  Teu- 
thras were  invaded  })y  an  enemy,  and  the 
king  promisea  his  crown  and  daughter  to  him 
who  could  deliver  him  from  the  impending 
calamity.  Telephus,  who  had  been  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  go  to  the  court  of  Teuthras, 
if  he  wished  to  find  his  parents,  offered  his 
services  to  the  king,  and  they  were  accepted. 
As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained, 
Auge  rus'ied  from  him  with  secret  horror, 
and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent  to  sepai-ate  them 
Auge  implored  the  aid    of   Hercules,  who 
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iiiude  iitr  bOii  known  to  her,  and  slie  return 
ed  with  him  to  Tegea.  Pausanias  says 
that  Auge  was  confined  in  a  coffer  with  her 
infant  son,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where,  af- 
ter being  preserved  and  protected  by  Miner- 
va, she  was  found  by  king  Teuthras.  Apol- 
iod.  2  and  3. — Faus.  8,  c.  A.—Hygin.  fab.  99 
and  iOO. 

AuGARus,  an  Arabian,  who,  for  his  good 
offices,  obtained  tlie  favour  of  Pompey,  whom 

■  he  vilely  deceived.     Dio. A   king  of  Os- 

roene,  whom  Caracalla  imprisoned-  after  he 
had  given  him  solemn  promises  of  friendship 
and  support.     Dio.  78. 

AuGE/i%  a  town  of  Laconia,  Pans.  3,  c.  21. 
Another  of  Locris. 

AuGiAS  and  Augeas,  son  of  Eleus,  or 
Elins,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had 
an  immense  number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and 
the  stables  in  wliich  they  were  kept  had  never 
been  cleaned,  so  that  the  ta.sk  seemed  an  im- 
possibility to  any  man.  Hercules  undertook 
it  on  promise  of  receiving  as  a  reward,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  herds  of  Aiigias,  or  some- 
thing ec^uivalent.  Tlie  hero  changed  the 
course  oi  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  according  to 
otiiers,  of  the  Peneus,  which  immediately 
carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the  sta- 
bles. Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made 
use  of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any 
labour  or  trouble,  and  he  further  drove  his 
own  son  Phyleus  from  iiis  kingdom,  because 
he  supported  the  claims  of  the  hero.  The 
refusal  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules 
conquered  Elis,  put  to  death  Augias,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Phyleus.  Pausanias  sayS: 
5,  c.  2  and  3,  that  Hercules  spared  the  life  oi 
Augias  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  and  that  Phy- 
leus went  to  settle  in  Dulichium;  and  that  at 
the  death  of  Augias,  his  other  son,  Agas- 
thetics,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Augias  re- 
ceived, after  his  death,  the  hononrs  which 
were  generally  paid  to  a  hero.  Augias  has 
been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because  Elius  sig- 
nifies the  sun.  The  proverb  of  Jlugean  sta- 
ble is  now  a{)plied  to  an  impossibility.  Hygin. 
fab.  14,  30,  157.— -P/w.  17,  c.  9. — Strab.  8.— 
ApoUod.  2. 

AuGiL«,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  supposed 
that  there  were  no  gods  except  the  manes 
of  tlie  dead,  of  whom  they  sought  oracles. 
Mela,  i. 

Ai'Giwus,  a  mountain  of  Liguria.  Lri'.  39, 
c.  2. 

AuGURF.s,  certain  officers  at  Rome  who 
foretold  future  events,  whejjce  their  name,  ah 
avium  garritu.  They  were  first  created  by  Ro- 
mulus, to  the  number  of  three.  Servius  Tul- 
lius  added  a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  A.  U.  C.  -154,  increased  the  number  to 
lune  ;  and  Syfla  added  six  more  duringhis  dic- 
tatorship. Tiiey  had  a  particular  college,  and 
tlie  chief  among.st  them  was  called  magisler 
cuUcgii.  Their  office  was  honourable  ;  and  if 
any  one  of  them  was  convicted  of  any  crime, 
he  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  privileges  ; 
an  indulgence  granted  to  no  other  sacerdo- 
tal body  at  Rome.  The  augur  generally  sat  I 
on  aiiigh  tower  to  make  his  observations.  His  | 
face  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and  he  had  I 
the  north  to  bis  id't,  and  the  south  at  his  right,  | 
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With  a  crooked  staff  he  divided  the  face  of  the 
heavens  into  four  diflerent  parts,  and  after- 
wards sacrificed  to  the  gods,  covering  his  head 
with  his  vestment.  Thei-e  were  generally  five 
things  fi'om  which  tlie  augurs  drew  omens: 
the  first  consisted  in  observing  the  phEenomena 
of  the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  co- 
mets, &.C.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was 
drawn  from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds. 
The  third  was  from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose 
eagerness  or  indilterence  in  eating  tiie  bread 
which  was  thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon 
as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  fourth  v\'as  from 
quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or  appearing 
in  some  unaccustomed  place.  The  fifth  was 
from  different  casualties,  which  were  called 
Dira,  such  as  spilling  salt  upon  a  tabic,  or  wine 
!,pon  one's  clothes,  hearing  strange  noises, 
stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting  a  wolfc.  hare, 
fox,  or  pregnant  bitch.  From  such  supersti- 
tious notions  did  the  Romans  draw  their  pro- 
phecies ;  the  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand 
was  always  deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the 
words  sinister  and  lams,  though  generally 
supposed  to  be  terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always 
used  by  the  augurs  in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cic. 
de  Div. — Liv.  1,  i>Lc. — Dionys.  Hal. — Ovid. 
Fast. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  to  seventy  cities 
in  the  Roman  provinces  in  honour  of  Augustus 

CfEsar. London,  as  capital  of  the  country 

of  the  Trinobantes,  was  called  Augusta  I'rino- 
bantina. Messaljua,  famous  for  her  debau- 
cheries, was  called  Augusta,  as  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.     Juv.  <5,  v.  118. 

AuGusTALiA,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

AuGosTiNus,  bishop  of  Hijipo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  he  disjjlayed  the  powers  of  si 
great  genius,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best 
edition  of  iiis  works  is  that  of  the  Benedict.  foJ. 
Ant.  1700  to  1703.  12  vols. 

AuorsTODUNUM,  now  Aulun,  a  town  of 
Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  .^Edui. 

AugustClus,  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  west,  A.  D.  475,  conquered  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli. 

Augustus  OctaviIkus  CiCSAR,  second  em- 
peror of  Rome,  Avas  son  of  Octavius,  a  sena- 
tor, and  Accia,  daughter  of  .Julius,  and'  sister 
to  Julius  Cajsar.  He  was  adopted  by  his  un- 
cle Caesar,  and  inherited  the  greatest  pan  ol" 
his  fortune.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
four  J  and  though  only  eighteen  when  his 
uncle  was  murdered,  he  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  he  nigratiated  himself  with  the  senate 
nd  people,  and  received  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  tvv-o  years  after,  as  the  reward  of  his 
hypocrisy.  Though  his  youth  and  his  inexpe- 
rience were  ridiculed  by  his  enemies,  wh« 
branded  him  with  the  .nppellation  of  boy,  yet 
he  rose  in  consequence  by  his  prudence  and 
valour,  and  made  wm  against  his  opponents,  . 
on  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  mur- 
dei'cd  uncle.  But  when  he  perceived  that  by 
making  him  fight  against  Antony,  the  senate 
wished  to  debilitate  both  antagonists,  he  chan- 
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-ged  his  views,  and  uniting  himself  with  his 
enemy,  soon  formed  the  second  triumvirate,  in 
wliich  his  cruel  proscriptions  shed  the  inno- 
cent biood  of  300  senators  and  200  knights,  and 
diti  not  even  spare  the  life  of  his  friend  Cicero. 
By  tiie  divisions  which  were  made  among  the 
triumvirs,  Augustus  retained  for  himself  the 
more  important  provinces  of  the  west,  and 
banished,  as  if  it  were,  his  colleagues,  Lepidus 
and  Antony,  to  more  distant  territories.  But 
as  long  as  the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  alive, 
the  reigning  tyrants  had  reasons  for  appre- 
hension, and  therefore  the  forces  of  the  ti-i- 
,umvirate  were  directed  against  the  partisans 
of  Brutus  and  the  senate.  The  battle  was  de- 
cided at  Philippi,  where  it  is  said  that  the  va- 
lour and  conduct  of  Antony  alone  preserved 
the  combined  armies,  and  effected  the  defeat 
of  the  republican  forces.  The  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in 
insolent  revenge  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Cajsar's 
atatue.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Augustus  re- 
warded iiis  soldiers  with  the  lands  of  those  that 
had  been  proscribed ;  but  among  the  sufferers 
were  many  who  had  never  injured  the  con- 
queror of  Philijipi,  especially  Virgil,  whose 
modest  application  procured  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  The  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  Augustus  and  Antony  was  broken  as 
soon  as  the  fears  of  a  third  rival  vanished  away, 
snd  the  aspiring  heir  of  CiEsar  was  easily  in- 
duced to  take  up  arms  by  the  little  jealousies 
and  resentment  of  Fulvia.  Her  death,  how- 
ever, retarded  hostilities  ;  the  two  rivals  were 
reconciled;  their  miited  forces  were  success- 
fully directed  against  the  younger  Pompey; 
and,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  Antony 
a.greed  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. But  as  this  step  was  political,  and  not 
dictated  by  affection,  Octavia  was  slighted,  and 
A-utony  resigned  himself  to  the  pleasures  and 
company  of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra.  Augus- 
tus was  incensed,  and  immediately  took  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and 
perhaps  more  eagerly  to  remove  a  man  whose 
power  and  existence  kept  him  in  continual 
alarms,  and  made  him  dependent.  Both  par- 
tics  met  at  Actium,  B.  C.  31,  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Rome.  Antony  was  supported  by  all 
tlie  power  of  the  east,  and  Augustus  by  Italy. 
Cleopatra  fled  from  the  battle  with  60  ships, 
and  iier  flight  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony, 
who  followed  her  into  Egypt.  The  conqueror 
lion  after  passed  into  Egypt,  besieged  Alexan- 
(1  lia,  and  honoured,  with  a  magniticent  funeral, 
(lie  unfortunate  Roman,  and  the  celebrated 
cjiieen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  vic- 
tor's triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit 
suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace  all 
over  tlie  woi'ld,  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  tiie  year  our  Saviour  was 
born.  It  is  said  he  twice  resolved  to  lay  down 
tlie  supreme  ]io\ver,  immediately  after  the 
victory  obtained  over  Antony,  and  afterwards 
on  account  of  liis  ill  health ;  but  his  friend  Me- 
cajnas  dissuaded  him,  and  observed,  that  he 
would  leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the  n)ost  pow- 
erful, and  expose  himself  to  ingratitude  and  to 
danger.  He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  A.  D.  14,  after  he  had  held  "the  so- 
vereign power  during  -M  years.  Augustus 
was  an  active  emperor,  and  consulted  the 
good  of  the  Romans  with  the  raosi  anxiou.s 
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care.  il6  visited  all  the  provinces  except 
Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  his  consummate  pru- 
dence and  experience  gave  rise  to  many  salu- 
tary laws ;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  he  finished 
with  a  good  grace,  what  he  began  with  cruelty. 
While  making  himself  absolute,  he  took  carp, 
to  leave  his  countrymen  the  shadow  of  liberty; 
and  if  under  the  character  and  office  of  perpe- 
tual tribune,  of  priest  and  imperator,  he  was 
invested  witii  all  the  power  of  sovereignty,  he 
guarded  against  offendingthe  jealous  Romans, 
by  not  assuming  tlie  regal  title.  His  refusal  to 
read  the  letters  he  found  after  Pompey's  de- 
feat, arose  more  fmm  fear  than  honour,  and 
he  dreaded  the  discovery  of  names  which 
would  have  perhaps  united  to  sacrifice  his  am- 
bition. His  good  qualities,  and  many  virtues 
he  perhaps  never  })0ssessed,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  adulation  or 
gratitude,  in  the  poems  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Ovid.  To  distinguish  himself  from  tiie  obscu- 
rity of  the  Octavii,  and,  if  possible,  to  suppress 
the  remembrance  of  his  uncle's  violent  fate, 
he  a.spired  after  a  new  title;  and  the  submis- 
sive senate  yielded  to  his  ambition,  by  giving 
him  the  honourable  appellation  of  Jiugustus. 
He  has  been  accused  of  licentiousness  and 
adulter}',  by  his  biographer;  but  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship, 
which  in  some  instances  he  possessed,  made 
some  amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  was 
ambitious  of  being  thought  handsome;  and  as 
he  was  jjublicly  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, according  to  his  mother's  declaration,  he 
wished  his  flatterers  to  represent  him  witli 
the  figure  and  attributes  of  that  god.  Like  , 
Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  affected 
to  have  it  ttiought  tliat  they  poesessed  some 
divine  irradiation  ;  and  was  well  pleased,  if, 
when  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  any  body,  they 
held  down  their  eyes  as  if  overcome  Ijy  the 
glaring  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  learning;  he  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  some 
tragedies,  besides  memoii3  of  his  life,  and 
other  works,  all  now  lost.  He  was  married 
three  times;  to  Claudia,  to  Scribonia,  and  to 
Livia;  but  he  was  unhappy  in  his  matrimonial 
connexions,  and  his  only  daughter,  Julia,  by 
Scribonia,  disgraced  herself  and  her  father  by 
the  debauchery  and  licentiousness  of  her  man- 
ners. He  recommended,  at  his  death,  his 
adopted  son  Tiberius  as  his  successor.  He 
left  his  fortune  partly  to  Tiberius,  and  to  Drus- 
sus,  and  made  donations  to  the  anny  and  Ro- 
man people.  Virgil  wrote  his  heroic  poem  af, 
the  desire  of  Augustus,  whom  he  re[)resenteti 
under  tiie  amiable  and  perfect  character  oi 
yEneas.      Sudon.  in  vita. — Hornt.- — Virgil. — 

jPaiw. —  Tacii. PakrcuL- Dio. Cass. — 

Oviil. The  name  of  Jiuguslus  wa.s  after- 
wards given  to  the  successors  of  Octavianus  in 
the  Roman  empire  as  a  personal,  and  tiic 
name  of  Cmar,  as  a  family,  distinction.  Jn  a 
more  distant  period  of  the  empire,  the  title  oi" 
Augustus  was  given  only  to  the  emperor,  while 
that  ofCaasar  was  bestowed  on  the  second  per- 
son in  the  state,  who  was  considered  as  pre- 
sumptive heir. 

AviDiKNus,  a  rich  and  sordid  man   whom 
Horat.  styles  happy,  2  6'er.  2,  v.  55. 

Avimus    Cassius,    a   man  saluted   empo 
ror,  A.  D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  montii*'. 
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and  was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was 
called  a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive 
love  of  bloodshed.     Diod. 

RuFus  Festus  AviENus,  a  poet  in  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  who  translated  the  phs- 
nomena  of  Ai-atns,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  Iambic 
verses.  The  best  edition  of  what  remains  of 
him,  is  that  of  Cannegetier,  Svo.  1731. 

AviTus,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 

Tacit.  An.    14. Alcinus,  a  chi'istian  poet, 

who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original  sin, 
&c. 

AviDir,  a  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Strah.  16. 

AuLERci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire. 

AiJLESTEs,  a  king  of  the  Etrurians  when 
JEneas  came  into  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  290. 

AuLETES,  a  general  who  assisted  ^^neas  in 
Italy,  with  100  ships.     Virg    ./En.    10,  v.  207. 

The  surname   of  one  of  the  Ptoleniean 

'kij)gs,  father  to  Cleopatra. 

AuLis,  a  daughter  of  Ogyges.     Pans.  Bmotic 

A  tov.n  of  Boeotia  near   Chalcis   on  the 

sea  coast,  where  ail  the  Greeks  conspired 
against  Troy.  They  were  detained  there  by 
contrary  witids,  by  the  anger  of  Diana,  whose 
favourite  stag  had  been  killed  by  Agamemnon. 
To  appease  the  resentment  of  the  goddess, 
Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  Iphigenia,  whom,  however,  ]3iana 
spared  by  substituting  a  ram.     Virg.  JEn.  4, 

V.  42t).—0vid.  Met  12,  v.  9,  ^c. Homer.  II. 

2,  V.  303. 

AuLON,  a  mountain  of  Calabria,  opposite 
Tarentnm,  famous  for  its  wine,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ilorrif.  2,  cd.  6,  v.  18,  is  superior  to 
that  of  Falernum.  Martial.  13,  ep.  125. — 
Strab.  6. A  place  of  JVIessenia.     Fans. 

AuLONius,  a  surname  of  iEsculapius. 

AijLus,  a  prajnomen,  common  among  the 
Romans. Gellius.     Vicl.  Gellius. 

Auras,  an  European  river,  flowing  into 
the  Ister  from  mount  Ha^mus.  Herodot.  4, 
C.49. 

AuRELiA  LEX,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  653, 
by  the  pretor  L.  Aurelius  Coita,  to  invest  the 
Senatorian  and  Equestrian  orders,  and  the 
Tribuni  j^^rarii,  with  judicial  power. Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of 
the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes 
to  hold  other  offices  after  the  expiration  of  the 
trlbuneship. 

AuRELiA,  a  town  of  Hispauia  Ba^tica. 

The  mother  of  J.  Caesar.  Sud.  in  Cos.  74. 
A  fish  woman.    Juv.  4,  v.  98. 

AuRELi.vNus,  emperor  of  Rome  after 
Flavins  Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his 
soldiers  with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered 
himself  famous  for  his  military  character;  and 
his  expedition  against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated 
(\\ieen  of  Palmyra,  gained  him  great  honours. 
He  beautified  Rome,  was  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  the  author  of  many  salutary  laws. 
He  was  natin-ally  brave  ;  and  in  all  the  battles 
he  fought,  it  is  said,  lie  killed  Jio  less  than  800 
men  with  his  own  liand.  In  his  trium]ih  he 
exhibited  to  (he  Romans,  people  of  15  differ- 
ent nations;  all  of  which  he  had  conquered. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  diadem. 
After  a.  glorious  reign  of  six.  years,  as  lie  [ 
.marched  against  the  noitliern  barbarians,  he 
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was  assassinated  near  Byzantium,  A.  D.  275, 
29th  January,  by  his  soldiers,  whom  Mnes- 
theus  had  incited  to  rebellion  against  their 
emperor.  This  Mnestheus  had  been  threaten- 
ed with  death,  for  some  ill  behaviour  to  the 
emperor,  and  therefore  he  meditated  his 
deatii.  The  soldiers,  however,  soon  repented 
of  their  ingratitude  and  cruelty  to  Aurelian, 
and  threw  JMnestheus  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts. A  physician  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 

Aurelius,  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus. A  painter  in  the  age  of 

Augustus.     Plin.  35. Victor,  an   historian 

in  the  age  of  Julian, two  of  whose  compositions 
are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men,  and 
a  biography  of  all  the  Cajsars  to  Julian.  The 
best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of  Artu- 
zeniiis,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  Svo.  of  Pitiscus, 

Utr.  1696. AiitQninus,  an  emperor.     Vid. 

Antoninus. 

AuREOLus,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Ga,l!ienus. 

AuRiNiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Germans.     Tacit.  Germ.  8. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Tliea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  and  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crii!s,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  Pallantias.  She  mar- 
ried AstrKus,  by  whom  she  had  the  winds,  the 
stars,  &.C.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephalus  are  also  famous;  by  the  former,  she 
had  xMemnon  and  /Emathion,  and  Pha?ton  by 
the  latter.  [J'id.  Cephalus  and  Tithonus.] 
She  had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she 
carried  to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Diana's  arrows.  Aurora  is  generally 
represented  by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  rose- 
coloured  chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy 
fingers  the  gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  de\T 
upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow. 
Her  chariot  is  generally  drawn  by  white  horses, 
and  she  is  covered  with  a  veil.  Nox  and  Soni- 
nus  fly  before  her,  and  the  constellations  of 
heaven  disappear  at  her  approach.  She  al- 
ways sets  out  before  the  sun,  and  is  the  fore- 
runner of  his  rising.  The  Greeks  call  her 
Eos.  Homer.  II.  S,  Od.  10.  Hymn,  in  Vener. — 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  9,  lu.—£poliod.  1,  3.— Virg. 
./En.  6,  V.  535 — Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  &c. — He- 
siod.  Theog. — Hygin.  prcf.  fab. 

AuRUNCE,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  built 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Calypso, 
Virg.JEn.1,v.7-n,hc 

Adsciiis.1;,  a  people  of  Libya.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  171. 

Ausci,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

AusEK,  AusEFus,  and  Anser,  a  river  of 
Etruria,  whicli  joins  the  Arnus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

AusEs,  a  people  of  Africa,  whose  virgin.? 
yearly  fight  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Minerva. 
She  who  behaves  with  the  greatest  valour  re- 
ceives unusual  honour,  ^c.  Herodot.  4,  c.  180. 

AusoN,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  tiie  Ausones,  a'peoi)ie  of  Italy,  are  de- 
scended. 

AusoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Italy,  which  it  received  from  Auson  the  son  of 
Ulysses.  If  Virgil  makes  Apneas  speak  of 
Ausonia,  it  is  by  anticipation.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
V.  171. 

Deciji.  Magnus  Ausunics.    a  poet,   born 
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at  Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  4tb  centuiy,  pre- 
ceptor to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his 
pupil.  His  compositions  have  been  long  ad- 
mired. The  thanks  he  returned  the  emperor 
Gratian  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which 
were  too  often  hurried  for  publication,  and 
consequently  not  perfect.  He  wrote  the  con- 
sular fasti  of  Rome,  an  useful  performance, 
now  lost.  His  style  is  occasionally  obscene; 
and  he  has  attempted  upon  the  words  of  Mr- 
gil,  what  revolts  every  thing  against  his  indeli- 
cacy. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tollius,  8vo. 
ii.Bat.  1671 ;  or  that  of  .Taubert,  vvitli  a  French 
translation,  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1769. 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  near- 
ly the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Augures. 

AusTEE,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
south,  whose  bi'eath  was  pernicious  to  flowers 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 
Virg.  Ed.  2,  v.  58.     Vid.  Veiiti. 

AusTEsioN,  a  Tlieban,  son  of  Tisamenus. 
His  son  Theras  led  a  colony  into  an  island, 
which,  from  him,  was  called  Thera.  Herodot. 
4. — Pans. 

AuTOBULUs,  a  painter.     Plin.  35. 

Autochthones,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
a  country  who  are  the  first  possessors  of  it, 
and  who  never  have  mingled  willi  other  na- 
tions. The  Athenians  called  themselves  Au- 
tochthones, and  boasted  thattliey  were  as  old 
as  the  country  which  they  inhabited.     Paus. 

I,  c.  14. — Tacit,  dt  Germ. — Cic.  dt  Oral.  3, 
e.  83. 

AuTocLES,  an  Athenian,  sent  by  his  coun- 
trymen with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Alex- 
ander of  Pherae. 

AuTocRATEs,  an  historian  mentioned  by 
Mien.  9  and  11. 

AuT0L0L-«,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  de- 
scended from  the  Ga;tuli.  They  excelled  all 
their  neighbours  in  running.  Lucan.  4,  v. 
677. 

AuToLYccs,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione, 
a  daughter  of  Dasdalion.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been 
greatly  celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his 
neighbours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  ov/n, 
after  he  had  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the 
same  to  Sisyphus  son  of  jEoIus;  but  Sisyphus 
was  as  crafty  as  Autolycus,  and  he  knew  his 
ownoxenby  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under 
their  feet.  Autolycus  was  so  pleased  with  the 
artifice  of  Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  form- 
ed an  intimacy  with  him,  and  even  permitted 
him  freely  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daugh- 
ter Anticlea,  who  became  pregnant  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  was  soon  after  married  to  Laertes. 
Vid.  Sisvphus,  Laertes.  Hygin.  fab.  200,  SiC. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  S.—.ipollod.  I.— Homer.  Od. 
14. A  son  of  Phryxus  and  Chalciope.  Hy- 
gin. (ab.  14. 

Automate,  one   of   the   Cycladcs,    called 

also  Hera.    Plin.  2,  c.  37. A  daughter  of 

Danaus. 

AuTOMEDON,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he 
served  Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.     Homer. 

II.  9,  16,  ik.c.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  477.  i 
AuTOMEDusA,    a  daughter   of     Alcathous, 

killed  by  Tydcus.    ^pollod.  2. 
,'iuTOMENEs,  pne  of  the   Heraclidaj,   king 
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of  Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.  C.  779.  annual 
magistrates,  called  Prjtanes,  were  chosen  at 
Corinth,  and  their  power  contimied  90  years, 
till  Cypselus,  and  his  son  Periander  made 
themselves  absolute. 

AuTOMOLi,  a  nation  of  iEthiopia.  Hero- 
dot.  2. 

AuTONOE,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristaius,  by  Avhom  she  had  Actfeon, 
often  called  Auloncius  lieros.  The  death  of 
her  son  ll'ld.  Acta?on]  Avas  so  painful  to  her, 
that  she  retired  fi-om  Boeotia  to  Megara:  where 
slie  soon  after   died.     Paus.  1,  c.  44. — Hygin. 

fab.    119.— Ovid.  Met.  3,    v.  720. One  of 

the  Danaides.  ApoUod.  2. One  of  the  Ne- 
reides.    Hcsiod-  Tiicog. A  female  servant 

of  Penelope.     Homer.  Od.  18. 

AuTOPHUADATEs,  a  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes.    Diod. 

AuTURA,  the  Eurc,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxEsiA  and  DAMiA,two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Trcezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  tliem  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  bar- 
I'cn.  They  were  lield  in  great  veneration  at 
Trffizene.    Herodot.  5,  c.  82. — Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

AxENus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  word  signifies  i  alio  fqi  it  able,  which 
was  highly  applicable  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  iiihabilants  of  the  coast.  Ovid.  4. 
Prist.  4,  V.  56. 

AxiocHus,  a  philosopher,  to  whom  Plato 
dedicated  a  treatise  concerning  death. 

AxioN,  brother  of  Alphcsibtca,  murdered 
Alcniceon,  her  sister's  husband,  because  he 
wished  to  recover  from  her  a  golden  necklace. 
Vid.  Alcmajon  and  Alphesibcea. 

AxioTEA,  a  wom;in  who  regularly  went  in 
a  man's  dress  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Plato. 

AxioTHEA,  the  wife  of  Nicocies,  king  of 
Cyprus.     PolycPM.  8. 

Axis,  a  town  of  Umbria.     Prop.  4. 

Axius,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Herodot  7, 
c.  123. 

AxoNA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which  falls 
into  tlie  Seine  below  Paris.  The  inhabitantii 
of  the  neighbourliood  are  called  Axones. 

AxuR  and  Anxur,  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
who  had  a  temple  at  Trachis  in  Thessaly.  He 
was  represented  as  a  beardless  youth. 

Axus,  a  town  about  the  middie  of  Crete 
Jipollod. 

AzAN,  a  mountain   of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 

Cybele. A  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 

by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his 
father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas 
and  Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania 
There  was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  Clitori- 
us,  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  (or  wine  to 
those  who  drank  them.  Vitruv.  8,  c.  3. — Ovid. 
Met.  15,  V.  322.— Paws.  8,  c.  4. 

AziRis,  a  place  of  Libya,  suri'ounded  on 
both  sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with 
trees,  and  watered  by  a  river  where  Battus 
built  a  town.     Herodot.  4,  c.   1.57. 

AzoNAX,  a  man  who  taught  Zoroaster  the 
art  of  magic.     Plin.  30. 

AzoKus,  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

AzoTus,  now  Ashdod.  a  large  town  of  Syria; 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Joseph 
Ant.  Jud.  15. 
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BABILIUS,  a  Roman,  who,  by  tlie  help  of 
a  certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in 
six  days  from  the  Sicilian  sea  to  Alexandria. 
Fliii.  prcEin.  19. 

Babill's,  an  astrologer  in  Nero's  age,  who 
told  tlie  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  whicii 
seemed  to  liang  upon  his  head,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hairy  comet,  by  putting  all  the 
leading  men  of  Rome  to  death.  His  advice 
was  faithfully  followed.     Sueton.  i7iJYer.  c.  36. 

Babylon,  a  son  of  Behis,  who,  as  some  sup- 
pose, founded  a  city  which  bears  his  name. 

A  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  had 
100  bnizen  gates  ;  and  its  walls,  which  were 
cemented  with  bitumen,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  activity  of  Semiramis, 
measured  480  stadia  in  circumference,  50  cu- 
bits in  thickness,  and  200  in  height.  It  was 
taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had  drain- 
ed the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  night  into 
the  town,  through  the  dried  bed  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tlistant  sub- 
urbs till  late  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became 
famous  for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for 
the  new  empire  which  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished there  under  the  Seleucidie.  [  Fid.  Syria.] 
Its  greatness  was  so  reduced  in  succeeding 
ages,  according  to  Pliny's  observations,  that 
in  his  time  it  was  but  a  desolate  wilderness, 
and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  un- 
known to  travellers.  The  inhabitants  were 
early  acquainted  with  astrology.  Fiin.  6,  c. 
26. — Hcrodol.  1,  2,  3.— Justin.  1,  &ic.~Diod. 
2. — Xenoph.  Cyrop.  7,  &c. — Properl.  3,  el.  11. 
V.  Il—Ond.  Met.  4,  fab.  "1.— Martial,  y,  ep.  77. 

■ There  is  also  a  town  of  the  same   name 

near  the  Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt. 

Babylonia,  a  large  province  of  As.syria,  of 
whicli  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The  inhabi- 
tants shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  after- 
xvards  became  very  powerful. — The  surname 
of  Seleucia,  which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon, under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Plin. 
6,  c.  26. 

BAiJTLdNii,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
famous  for  their  knowledge  of  astrologj-,  iirst 
divided  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  zo- 
diac into  12  signs. 

Babvrsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata. 
Strab.  11. 

Baeytace,  a  city  of  Armenia,  whose  in- 
habitants despise  gold.     Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Arta- 
banus,  brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
Justin.  3,  c.  1. 

Bacch^,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Paus. 
3,  c.  7. 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Diouysia. 

Bacchaniks,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  or- 
gies almost  naked,  with  garlands  ofi\y,  witli 
a  thyr.^us  and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks 
arc  wild,  and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and 
clash  diti'  rent  musical  instruments  together. 
They  are  also  called  Thyades  and  Menades. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  V.  om.—Hontt.  3,  od.  2b.— Pro- 
perl. 3,  el.  21. — Lucan.  1,  v.  ()74. 

Bacchi,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Phi- 
lip])).   Jlppian. 
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Bacchiau^,  a  Corinthian  family  descends 
ed  from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In 
their  nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report, 
tore  to  pieces  Actajon,  son  of  Melissus,  which 
so  enraged  tlie  father,  that  before  the  altar  he 
entreated  the  Corintiiians  to  revenge  the  deatli 
of  his  son,  and  immediately  threw  himself  in- 
to the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchiadae  were 
banished,  and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between 
Pachynum  and  Pelorus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  407. 
Strab.  8. 

Bacciiides,  a  genera!  who  betrayed  the 
town  of  Sinopc  to  LucuUus.     Strab.  12. 

Bacchis  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prumnides.  His  successors 
were  always  called  Bacckide,  in  remembrance 
of  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign. 
The  Bacchidffi  increased  so  niucli,  that  they 
chose  one  of  their  number  to  preside  among 
them  with  regal  authority,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  sovereign  power  continued  in  their  liands 
near  2(X)  years.  Cy|;selus  overturned  this  in- 
stitution by  making  liimself  absolute.  Strab. 
8.— Paus.  2,  c.  A.—Hcrodot.  5,  c.  92.— Orui. 
Met.  5,  v.  407. 

Bacchium,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
opposite  Smyrna.     Plin.  5;  c.  3. 

Bacchius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated 
gladiators  of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence 
tlie  proverb  to  express  equality,  Bitkug  con- 
tra Bacchium.  Sudan,  in  Aug. — Hural.  1,  sat. 
7,  V.  20. 

Bacchus,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
tiie  daughter  of  Cadmus.  After  she  had  en- 
joyed the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was 
deceived,  and  perished  by  the  artifice  of 
JuMO.  This  goddess,  always  jealous  of  her 
husband's  amours,  assumed  the  shape  of  Be- 
roe,  Semele's  nurse,  and  persuaded  Semele 
that  the  lover  whom  she  entertained  was  not 
Jupiter,  but  a  fnlse  lover,  and  tiiat  to  prove 
his  divinity  she  ought  to  beg  of  him,  if  he 
really  were  Jiqiiter,  to  come  to  her  bed  with 
the  same  majesty  as  he  courted  the  embraces 
of  Juno,  The  artifice  succeeded,  and  wiien 
Jupiter  promised  his  mistress  whatever  she 
asked,  Semele  required  him  to  visit  her  ^vith 
all  the  divinity  of  a  god.  Jupiter  was  unable 
to  violate  his  oath,  and  Semele unwillingto  re- 
tract it ;  therefore,  as  she  was  a  mortal,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  she  was 
consumed,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  child, 
of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
months,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  put  in  his  father's  thigh,  where  he 
remained  the  full  time  lie  naturally  was  to 
have  been  in  his  mother's  womb.  From  this 
circumstance  Bacchus  has  been  called  Binia- 
tcr.  According  to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of 
the  Achelous,  saved  him  from  the  flames. 
There  are  difl'erent  traditions  concerning  the  , 
manner  of  *his  education.  Ovid  says,  that  af- 
ter his  bh'tli,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  aunt 
Ino,  and  afterwards  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes,  that 
Mercury  carried  him,  as  soon  as  born,  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa  ;  and  Apollonius  says,  tiiat  he 
was  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the 
island  of  Eubosa,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support,  that  Naxus  can  boa.st 
of  the  place  of  his.  education,  under  the 
nymphs  Pliilia,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.    Pausa'- 
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liias  relates  a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the 
town  of  Brasise  in  Feiopoiiuesus;  and  accord- 
ingly mentions,  that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  his  daughter's  amours,  shut  her  up. 
with  her  child  lately  born,  in  a  coffer,  aud  ex- 
posed them  on  tlie  sea.  The  coifer  was  car- 
ried safe  by  the  waves  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae  ; 
but  Semele  was  found  dead  and  the  child 
alive.  Semele  was  hoaoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly  educated. 
This  diversity  of  opinions  sliows  that  there 
were  many  of  the  same  name.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater  num- 
ber ;  but  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  seems  to  iiave  obtained  the  merit 
of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the  Egyp- 
tian traditions  concerning  that  ancient  king. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against 
the  giants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son 
of  Semele  was  not  then  born:  this  tradition 
therefore  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris, 
who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  the 
worship  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by   Or- 

fheas  into  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
n  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the  island 
of  ^'axos,  and  carried  away  by  some  mariners, 
whom  he  changed  into  dolpliins,  except  the 
pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern  at  his 
misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  east  is 
most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  an  army  composed  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
Women,  all  inspired  with  divine  fury,  and 
armed  with  thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and  other 
musical  instruments.  The  leader  was  drawn 
in  a  chai-iot  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Pan  and  Silenus,  and  all  tiie 
satyrs.  His  conquests  were  easy  aud  with- 
out bloodshed;  the  people  eeisily  submitted, 
and  gratefully  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god 
Ihe  hero  who  taught  them  the  use  of  the  vine, 
the  cultivation  of  the  eeirth,  and  the  manner 
cf  making  honey.  Amidst  his  benevolence 
to  mankind,  he  was  relentless  in  punishing 
all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity ;  and  the 
punishment  he  inflicted  on  Pentheus,  Agave, 
Lycurgus,  iic.  is  well  known.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lyajus, 
Evan,  Thyonajus,  Psilas,  iic.  which  are  most- 
ly derived  from  the  places  where  he  received 
adoration,  or  from  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  his  festivals.  As  he  was  tlie  god  of  vin- 
tage, of  wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  gene- 
rally represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy 
leaves,  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure 
is  that  of  an  erfeminate  young  man,  to  denote 
the  joy  which  commonly  i)revail  at  feasts ; 
and  sometimes  that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us 
fcliat  wine  taken  immoderately  will  enervate  us, 
consume  our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and 
childish  like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  se- 
erets.  Tlie  panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because 
he  went  in  uis  expedition  covered  with  the 
skin  of  that  beast.  The  magpye  is  also  his  fa- 
vourite bird,  because  in  triumphs  people  were 
permitted  to  speak  with  boldness  and  liberty. 
Bacchus  is  sometimes  represented  like  an  in- 
fant, holding  a  thyrsus  and  cluster  of  grapes, 
with  a  horn.  He  often  appears  naked,  and  ri- 
ding upon  the  shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms 
«')t  Siicnus,  who  was  his  foster-father.  He  also 
sUs  upon  a  celestial  globe,  bespangled  v.ith 
51  ar?,  and  is  then  the  same  as  the  f?nn  or  Osiris 
IB 
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of  Egypt.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generalty 
called  Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus 
and  his  daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  will  known.  [Fid.  Dionysia.}  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ai-iadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxes;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranus,  Thoas,  (Enopion,  Tauropolis,  &c. 
According  to  some,  he  was  the  fatiier  of  Hy- 
menaeus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to 
him,  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  tlie  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and 
the  vine,  were  sacred  to  him  ;  £md  the  goat 
was  generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of 
the  great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy 
the  vine.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  Apollo,  and,  like  him,  he  is  re- 
presented with  fine  hair  loosely  flowing  dowa 
his  shoulders,  and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal 
youth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  be- 
cause he  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
with  oxen,  or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under 
the  shape  of  a  ram,  aud  supplied  his  thirsty 
army  with  water.  Bacchus  went  down  to  hell 
to  recover  his  mother,  whom  Jupiter  willingly 
made  a  goddess,  under  the  name  of  Thyone. 
The  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
which  Diodorus  mentions,  are,  the  one  who 
conquered  the  Indies,  and  is  surnamed  the 
bearded  Bacchus  ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pro- 
serpine, who  was  represented  with  horns ;  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  aud  Semele,  called  the  Bac- 
chus of  Thebes.  Those  mentioned  by  Cicer» 
are,  a  son  of  Proserpine ;  a  son  of  Nisus,  who 
built  Nysa ;  a  son  of  Caprius,  who  reigned  ia 
the  Indies ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  moon  ;  and 
a  son  of  Thyone  and  Nisus.  Cic.  de  JVat.  D. 
2  and  3.— Pans.  2,  c.  22,  37, 1.  3,  c.  24,  I.  5,  c. 
19,  hc—Herodol.  i,  c.  130,  1.  2,  c.  42,  48,  4», 
Piut.  in  Isid.  S^  Osir.—Diod.  1,  3,  iic. — Or- 
pheus in  Dionys. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  4, 
inc.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  3,  fee.  Amor.  3, 1.  3, 
Fast.  3,  V.  llb.—Hygin.  fab.  1.55,  1S7,  fee— 
Plin.  7,  c.  56, 1.  8,  c.  2, 1.  36,  c.  5.— Homer.  IL 
Q.—Lacl.  de  fals.  Rel.  1,  c.  22.— -Virg.  G.2, 
&ic. — Euripid  in  Baccli. — Liician.  de  Sacrif. 
de  Baccho.  in  dial.  Dear — Appian.  in  Cyneg. 
— Philoslrat.  1,  Icon.  e.  60. — Senec.  in  Char. 
aSdip. — Martial.  8,  ep.  26,  1.  14,  ep.  107. 

Bacchylides,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew 
to  Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the 
praises  of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have 
been  preserved.     Marcel. 

Bacenis,  a  wood  in  Germany.  Cces.  BelL 
Gall.  6,  c.  10. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Bceotia.  Cic. 

1,  de  Div.  c.  34. A  king  of  Corinth,  called 

also  Bacchis.     Vid.  Bacchis. An  athlete  of 

TroBzene.     Pans.  Q. 

Bactra  (oriim,)  now  Balk,  the  capital  of 
Bp.ctriana,  on  the  river  Bactros  in  Asia.  Virg. 
G.  2,  V.  138. — Strab.  2. 

Bactri  and  Bactriani,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and 
were  always  under  arms.  Tiiey  gave  to  their 
dogs  tho.se  who  died  through  oid  age,  or  dis- 
I  ease,,  and  suffered  .^l^^ve^  mi>\  stranger?  to  tal^e 
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vvhafever  liberties  they  pleased  with  their 
wives.  They  were  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Curt.  4,  c.  6,  &c.  Plin.  6,  c.  23.— 
Plut.  in  vitios.  ad  infcl.  suff. — Herodol.  1  and  3. 

Eactriana,  a  country  of  Asia,  fruitful  as 
well  as  extensive.  It  formed  once  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  which 
it  is  situated.  Zoroaster  was  the  most  ancient 
king  of  this  country,  who  taught  iiis  subjects 
the  art  of  magic  and  astrology.  Diod.  2. — 
Justin.  1,  c.  1. 

Bactkos,  now  Dahesh,  a  river  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Asiatic  Scythia,  from  which  Bactri- 
ana  receives  its  name.     Lucan.  3,  v.  267. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannoiiia,  which 
falls  into  the  Save  above  Sirmium. 

Badaca,  a  town  of  Media.     Diod.  19. 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spain.     Vat.  Max.  3,  c.  7. 

Badius,  a  Campanian,  who  challenged  T. 
Q.  Crispinus,  one  of  his  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.     Lii\  35,  c.  18. 

Baduhenk.E;  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  Tacit. 
4.  .4nn.  c.  73. 

Bteeia  lex  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
4  pretors  every  other  year.  Liv.  40. Ano- 
ther law  by  M.  Bsbius  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands, 
whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by 
tlie  possessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  tlie 
people.    Jippian  1. 

M.  B^Bit's,  a  Roman,  in  whose  consulship 
the  tomb  of  INuma  was  discovered.     Plut.  in 

Kum. —  Vul.  .Max.  1,  c.  1. Lucius,  a  Roman 

pretor,  who,  being  surprised  by  the  Ligurians, 
fled  to  Marseilles,  where  he  died  thi'ee  days 
after.    Liv.  37,  c.  57. 

B^tis,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part 
of  the  country  has  received  the  name  of  B(Bli- 
ca.  It  was  formerly  called  Tartessus,  and  now 
bears  the  name  of  Guadalquiver.  The  avooI 
produced  there  was  so  good  that  Balica  was 
an  epithet  of  merit,  applied  to  garments.  Mar- 
tial. 12,  ep.  100. 

Breton,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of  Al- 
exander. 

Bagistame,  a  delightful  country  of  Media. 
Diod.  17. 

Bagistases,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  whom  he 
abandoned  when  he  murdered  Darius.  Curl. 
6,  c.  13. 

BacOas  and  Bagosas,  an  Egyptian  eunucli 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  po%ver- 
ful  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his 
consent.  He  led  some  troops  against  the 
Jews,  and  profaned  their  temple.  He  poisoned 
Ochus,  gave  his  flesh  to  cats,  and  made  knife 
handles  with  his  bones,  because  he  had  killed 
the  god  Apis.  He  placed  on  the  throne  Ar- 
ses, the  youngest  of  the  slaughtered  prince's 
children,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C.  335,  by  Darius, 
whom,  after  raising  to  the  crown,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  poison.  Diod^  16  and  i?. Ano- 
ther, greatly  esteemed  by  Alexander.  He  w  as 
the  cause  that  one  of  the  satraps  was  put  to 
death  by  the  m.ost  excruciating  torments.  Curl. 

10,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Alex. The  name  of  Ba- 

goas  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Persian  his- 
tory; and  it  seems  that  most  of  the  eunuciis 
of  the  monnrchs  of  I'ersia  were  generally 
known  by  that  appellation. 

Bacodares,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  whom  he 
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abandoned  when  he  attempted  the  life  of  Da- 
rius. Diod  17. 

Bagophanes,  a  governor  of  Babylon,  wha 
when  Alexander  approached  the  city,  strew- 
ed all  the  streets  and  burned  incense  ou 
the  altars,  Sic.    Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Bagrada,  now  Megerda,  a  river  of  Afri- 
ca near  Utica,  where  Regulus  killed  a  ser- 
pent 120  feet  long.     Plin.  \  c.  14. 

Bai^e,  a  city  of  Campania  near  the  sea, 
founded  by  Baius,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses.  It  was  famous  for  its  deligiitful  situa- 
tion and  baths,  where  many  of  the  Roman 
senators  had  country  houses.  Its  ancient  gran- 
deur, however,  has  now  disappeared,  and 
Baiaj,  with  its  magnificent  villas,  has  yielded 
to  the  tremendous  earthquakes  which  afflict 
and  convulse  Italy,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Martial.  14,  ep.  81. — Horul.  1,  ep.  1. 
—Strab.  5. 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander  king  of  Sy- 
I'ia.    Justin.  35,  c.  1. 

Balacrus,  an  officer  in  Alexander's  ar- 
my, who   took  Miletus.     Citrt.  4,  c.   13. 

Another  otHcer,  who  commanded  some  auxil- 
iaries.    Id.  4,  c.  5. 

Balanagr.i;,  a  tOAvn  of  Cyrene.  Pans. 
2,  c.  26. 

Balanea,  a  town  between  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia.    Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Balanus,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  assisted 
the  Romans  in  their  Macedonian  war,  A.  U, 
C.  581.— Lu'.  44,  c.  14. 

Balaki,  a  people  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  41, 
c.  6. 

C.  Balbillus,  a  learned  and  benevolent 
man,  governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote 
the  history,  under  Nero.  2'acit.  Ann.  13, 
c.  22. 

Balbinus,  an  admirer  of  Agna,  mention- 
ed   llornl.    1,   .SV/f.  3,   v.   40. A  Roman, 

who,  after  goveniingprovinces  with  credit  and 
lionour,  assassinated  the  Gordiaus,  and  seized 
the  j)urnlc.  He  was  some  time  after  murder- 
ed by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  238. 

Balbus,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  famous 
for  the  retreat  of  Masinissa,  after  he  had 
fought  a  battle  aguinst  Syphax. 

L.  Balbus,  a  lawyer,   &.c.  one  among  the 

pupils  of  Scffivola. A  man  killed  by  the 

assassins  of  the  triumvirs. 

Baleares,  tliree  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, modernly  called  Majorca,  .Minorca, 
and  Yvica,  ou  the  coast  of  Spain,  The  word 
is  derived  from  itXK\.i=  to  tlirow,  because  the 
inhabitants  were  expert  archers  and  slingers, 
besides  great  pirates.  We  are  told  by  Florus, 
that  the  mothers  never  gave  their  children 
breakfast  before  tliey  had  struck  with  an  arrow 
a  certain  mark  in  a  tree.  When  a  woman  was 
maj'Hed,  she  was  not  admitted  to  her  husband's 
bed  before  she  had  i-eceived  the  embraces  of 
all  her  relations.  The  inhabitants  were  na- 
turally of  a  lascivious  propensity,  and  in  their 
wars  they  required  nothing  but  females  and 
wine,  and  often  changed  four  men  for  one 
woman.    SIrab.  14. — Flor.  3,  c.  8. — Diod.  5. 

Baletus,  a  son  of  Hippo,  who  first  found- 
ed Corintii.     PalcrcuL  1,  c.  3. 

Balitis,  a  horse  of  Achilles.  Homer.  11. 
16,  V.  146. 

Balista,  a  raouutain  of  Liguria,  Liv: 
40,  c.  41. 
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Balt-onoti,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia. 
Flacc.  6,  V.  160. 

Balne-t;,  (balks)  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  an- 
cient times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in 
the  age  of  the  emperors  they  became  expen- 
sive ;  they  were  used  after  walking,  exercise, 
or  labour,  and  were  deemed  more  necessary 
than  luxurious.  Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
came so  fashionable  to  bathe,  that  without 
this  the  meanest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  were  certain  hours  of  the  day  appointed 
for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of  money  ad- 
:initted  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opu- 
lent. In  the  baths  there  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  undress  ; 
and,  after  they  had  bathed,  they  commonly 
covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over 
with  a  pumice  stone,  and  perfumed  to  render 
it  smooth  and  fair.  The  Roman  emperors 
generally  built  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to 
eclipse  each  other  in  the  ma.'i.nitioence  of  the 
building.  It  is  said,  that  Dioclesian  employed 
40,000  of  his  soldiers  in  building  his  baths : 
and  when  they  were  finished,  he  destroyed 
all  the  workmen.  Alexander  Severus  fii'st 
permitted  the  people  to  use  them  in  the  night, 
and  he  iiinisplf  often  bathed  with  the  common 
people.  For  some  time  both  sexes  bathed 
promiscuously  and  without  shame,  and  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors  proved  abortive  for  a 
while  in  abolishing  that  indecent  custom, 
which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals  of  the 
people.  They  generally  read  in  bathing,  and 
we  iind  many  compositions  written  in  the 
aiidst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Balventius,  a  centurion  of  great  valour 
in  Cesar's  armv,  killed  by  Ambiorix.  C'ces. 
Bell.  Gall.  5,  c.  35. 

Balyras,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  4, 
c.  33. 

BamurO^,  a  people  of  Libya,  lUd.  3,  v. 
303. 

Bantia,  now  St.  Maria  de  Fame,  a  town 
of  Apulia,  whence  BarUinus.  Horal.  3,  od.  4, 
V.  15. 

L.  Bantius,  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Canna;,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sent  back  home  with  great  humanity,  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so 
generous  an  enemy.  Marcellus  the  Roman 
general  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.     Liv.  35,  c.  15. 

Baphvrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Lii'.  44, 
c.  6. 

Baptj;,  the  priests  of  Cotj'tto,  the  goddess 
of  lasciviousness  and  debanchery  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  and 
so  infamous  and  obscene  was  the  behaviour  of 
the  priests,  that  they  disgusted  even  Cotytto 
herself,  though  the  goddess  of  obscenity.  The 
name  is  derived  from  eajn-u,-  to  wash,  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  most  ef- 
feminate manner.  Jhv.  2,  v.  91. A  come- 
dy of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced 
dancing  on  the  stage,  with  all  the  indecent  ges- 
tures of  common  prostitutes. 

Bar;ei,  a  people  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  who 
fjurnt  the  bodies  of  tlieir  fj-jend.^  who  died  by 


disease,  but  gave  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  suck 
as  fell  in  war.    JElian.  de  Aiim.  10,  c.  22. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. — The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Val 
Flacc.  2,  V.  80  and  192. 

Barbari,  a  name  originally  applied  tothoss 
who  s])oke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
calJed  ail  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

Barbaria,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44. 
c.  31.  A  name  given  to  Phrygia  and  Troy. 
Ilorat.  1,  ep.  2,  v.  7. 

Barbatus,  the  surname  of  a  Roman  family. 
Suet.  CI.  21. 

Barbosthenes,  a  mountain  of  Peloponne- 
sus, 10  miles  from  Sparta.     Liv.  35,  c.  27. 

Barbythace,  a  city  of  Persia.  Plin.  6, 
c.  27. 

Barca,  a  friend  of  Cato  the  elder.  Plat,  in 
Cat. 

BarcjEi,  or  BarcitvE,  a  warlike  nation  ol 
Africa,  near  Carthage.     Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  43. 

Barcv:,  the  nurse  of  Sichajus.     Virg.  JEn, 

4,  V.  632. A  large  country  of  Africa. 

Also  a  city  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  found- 
ed by  the  brother.^  of  Archesilaus  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  515  years  before  the  christian  era.  Stru- 
bn  says,  that  in  his  age  it  was  called  Ptolemais ; 
but  this  arises  because  most  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast, 
to  enrich  themselves  by  commerce.  Strab.Vl. 

— Plol.4,  c.4. A  small  village  of  Bactriana, 

where  the  people  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners by  Darius  in  Africa,   were  confined, 

Herodot.  4,  c.  204. A  city  of  Media.     Jus- 

tin.  1,  c.  7. 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  a! 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
iiiience,  they  excited  a  gi-eat  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  Barcliinian  faction,  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  inde^ 
pendent  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  Or 
emolument  in  the  state.     Liv  21,  c.  2  and  9. 

Baro/ei,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  concerned 
in  the  factions  of  Marius.     Plat,  in  Mario. 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order-among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes, 
and  published  their  fame  in  their  verses,  or  on 
musical  instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed 
and  respected  by  the  people,  that,  at  their 
siglit,  two  armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their 
orders.  They  censured,  as  well  as  commend- 
ed, the  behaviour  of  the  people.  Lucan.  l,v. 
447. — Strab.  4.—Marcell.  15,  c,  24. 

Bardyllis,  an  Illyrian  prince,  whose 
daughter  Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus. 
Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

Bareas  Soranus,  a  youth  killed  by  his 
tutor  Egnatius,  a  stoic  philosopher.  Juv.3,  v. 
116. 

Bares,  a  naval  officer  of  Persia,  who  wished 
to  destroy  Cyrene,  but  was  opposed  by  Ama- 
sis.     Herodot.  4,  c.  203. 

Bargusii,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.     Ln?.  21,  c.  19. 

Bargyli^,  a  town  of  Caria. 
Barine,  a  prostitute  whom  Horace  accuses 
qf  perjurv;  2,-  od.  S. 
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Barisses,  one  of  the  seven  conspfrators 
agaiiv4  Ihe  usuiper  Smerdis.     Cleskis. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic. 
BOW  called  Bari,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine 
fish.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  5.  v.  97. 

Barnuus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  He- 
raclea.     Strab.  7. 

Barkcs,  a  man  ridiculed  by  Horace  as 
proud  of  his  beauty.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  6,  v.  30.     ' 

Barsine  and  Barsene,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered 
her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Justin. 
13,  c.  2,  I,  15,  c.  2. — Jirrian. 

Barzaentes,  a  satrap  who  revolted  from 
Alexander,  he.     Curl.  8,  c.  13. 

Barzanes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  tributary  to 
r^finus.     Diod.  2. 

Basilea,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 

who  was  mother  of  all  the  gods.     Diod.  3. 

An  island  at  (he  north  of  Gaul,  famous  for  its 

amber.     Diod.  5. An  island  in  the  Euxine 

sea.     Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

BasilidjE,  European  Sr.rmatians,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  Echidna.     Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Basii.ides;  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who, 
with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes,  ty- 
rant of  Chios.  IJcrodot.  8,  c.  132. A  fami- 
ly who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Erythras. 

Strab.  14 A  priest  of  mount  Carmel,  who 

foretold  mariy  momentous  events  to  Vespasian, 
when  he  offered  sacrifices.  Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c. 
S7. — Siieton.  in  Vesp.  7. 

Basilipotamos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Eurotas.     Strab.  6. 

Basilis,  an  historian  who  wrote  concern- 
ing India.     Athen. A  city  of  Arcadia,  built 

tiy  Cypselus,  near  tlie  river  Alpheus,  Pans. 
iB,  C.29.    '- 

Basilius,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia  falling 

into  the  Euphrates.     Strab. A  celebrated 

bishop  of  Africa,  veiy  animated  against  the 
Ariaiis,  whose  tenets  and  doctrines  he  refuted 
ivith  warmth,  but  great  ability.  He  was  elo- 
quent as  well  as  ingenious,  and  possessed  of  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  persuasive 
orator,  and  the  elegant  writer.  Erasmus  has 
placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors of  antiquity.  He  died  in  liis  51st  year, 
A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris,  1721. 

Basi'lus,  a   general  who    assisted   Antony. 

'Lucan.4,  v.  41(5. -An  insigniticaut  lawyer. 

JuiK  7,  V.  146.- A  pretor  who  plundered  the 

■provinces.    Id.  10,  v.  222. 

Bass^,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where  Apollo 
Jjad  a  temple.     Pans.  8,  c,  30  and  41. 

Bassania,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  II- 
lyricum.    Liv.  44,  c.  30. 

Bassareus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  dress  or  long  robe,  called  Bnssaris,  whicli 
his  priests  «ore.     Horat.  1,  od.  18. 

Bassaridks,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which 
seems  derived  from  Bassara,  a  town  of  Libya 
sacred  to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress 
worn  by  his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the 
Thracians.    Ptrsius  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidius,  an  historian  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic 
War  (^uiniil.  10,  c.  1. Ca>sius,  a  lyric  po- 
et in  Nero's  age,  to  Aviiom  Persius  addressed 
hi^  OtU  Satire.    Soaie  of  his  Verses  are  extant. 
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Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, some  of  whose  orations  have  been  preserv- 
ed by  Seneca. A  man  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
race 1,  od.  36,  V.  14,  and  described  as  fond  of 
wine  and  women. 

Bastarn;e  and  BasternjE,  a  people  of 
European  Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden, 
storm  as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  Liv.  4D, 
V.  58.— Ovid.  Trist  2,  v.  198.— Strab.  7. 

Bastia,  the  wife  of  Metellus.     Liv.  ep.  89. 

Bata,  a  sea-port  of  Asia,  on  the  Euxine, 
opposite  Sinope.     S'rab.  6. 

Batavi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  the  continent  known  un- 
der the  modern  name  of  Holland,  and  called 
by  the  ancients  Batavorum  insula.  Liv.  4,  c. 
15. — Lucan.  l,v.  431. 

Bathos,  a  river  near  the  Alpheus.  Pans.  8, 
c.  29. 

Bathvcles,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Magne 
sia.     Pans.  3,  c.  19. 

Bathyllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samos, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and 

by  Anacreou.     Horat.  ep.    14,  v.  9. Me- 

caenas  was  also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria, 

of  Ihe  same  name.      Juv.  6,  v.  63. The 

poet  who  claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  distich, 
Kocte  pluit  told,  oic.  bore  also  tiie  same  name.. 
A  fountain  of  Arcadia.    Pans.  8,  c.  31. 

Lent.  Batiatus,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  v/ho  rebelled 
against  him.     Plut.  in  Cras. 

Batia,  a  naiad  who  married  (Ebalus.   Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  10. A  daughter  of  Teucer,  who 

married  Dardanus.    Id. 

Batina  and  Bantina.     Vid.  Bantia. 

Batis,  an  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who, 
upon  b^ing  unwilling  to  yield,  was  dragged 
round  tlie  city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.     Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Bato,  a  Dardanian,  who  revolted  to  Rome, 
from  king  Philip.     Liv.  31,  c.  28. 

Baton,  of  Siuope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.  Strab.  12. A  chario- 
teer of  Amphiai'aus.     Pans.  5,  c.  17. 

Batrachomygmachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  fght  between  frogs  and  mice,  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes 
separately  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  Maittaire's,  8vo.  London, 
1721. 

Battiades,  a  patvonymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  father  Battus.      Ovid,  in  Ibin.  v.  53. 

A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.    Ital.  3,  v.  253.' 

Battis,  a  girl  celebrated  by  Philetas  the 
elegiac  poet.     Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  5. 

Battus  1st,  a  Lacedaemonian  who  built 
the  town  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colo- 
ny from  the  island  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of 
I'olymnestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in 
the  town  he  had  founded,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  The  difficulty  with 
which  he  spoke  first  procured  him  the  name 
of  Battus.  Herodot.  4,  c.  155,  &c. — Paws. 
10,  c.  15. The  2d  of  that  name  was  grand- 
son to  Battus  1st,  by  Arcesilaus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene, 
and  was  surnamed  Felix,  and  died  544  B.  C. 

Herodot.  4,  c.  159,  &c. A  shepherd  of  Py- 

los,  who  promised  Mercuiy  that  he  would  not 
discover  his  having  stolen  the  (locks  of  Adme- 
tus,  which  Apollo  tended.    Ho  violated  his 
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promise,  and  was  turned  into  a  pumice  stone. 

Opid.  Met.  2,  v.  702. A  general  of  Coriiith 

against  Athens.     ThucyJ.  4,  c.  43. A  buf- 
foon of  Cajsar's.     Plul.  Si^mp.  6. 

Batulum,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  in- 
habitants assisted  Turnus  against  iEneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  789. 

Batulus,  a  surname  of  Demosthenes, 
from  his  effeminacy  when  young  Plat,  in 
Demos  t. 

Batvllus,  a  celebrated  dancer  in  Domi- 
tJan's  reign.    Juv.  6,  v.  63. 

Baubo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  souglit  her  daughter  all  over  the  workl, 
and  gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phiygla,  who 
with  her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small 
cottage,  in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter 
"and  Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia. 
The  gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  they  re- 
ceived the  best  things  h  afforded ;  and  Jupiter 
Vvas  so  pleased  witli  their  hospitality,  tiiat  he 
metamorphosed  their  dwelling  into  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband 
were  made  priests.  After  they  had  lived  hap- 
py to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  tlie 
same  hour,  according  to  tlieir  request  to  Jupi- 
ter, that  one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of 
following  the  other  to  the  grave.  Their  bodies 
were  changed  into  trees  before  the  doors  of  the 
temple.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  631,  &ic. 

Bavius  and  xM.evius,  two  stupid  and  ma- 
levolent poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  the  contempo- 
rary writers.     Virg.  Eel.  3. 

Bauli,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  near  Bais. 
■  ital.  12,  v.  155. 
.  Bazaentes,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  &.c. 

Bazaria,  a  country  of  Asia.     Curl.  8,  c.  1. 

iEBius,  a  famous  informer  in  Vespasian's 
reign.    Juv.  1,  v.  35.     J'iit.  Bsbius. 

Bebriacum,  now  Caneto,  a  village  between 
Cremona  and  Verona,  where  Vitellius  over- 
came Otiio.  Jul'.  2,  v.  100— Tacit.  3,  Hist.  1, 
c.  15. 

Berbryce,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  au- 
thors, however,  attribute  that  cliaractt-r  of  hu- 
manity to  Hypei'mnestra.     Vid.  Danaides, 

Berbrvces  and  Bebrycii,  a  nation  of 
Asia,  near  Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin,  and  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  descended  from  Bebiyce. 
They  were  expert  in  tiie  battle  of  the  cestus. 
The  Argonauts  touched  on  their  coast  in  their 
expedition  to  Colchis.  Apollod.  1. — Strab.  7 
and  12. 

Bebrycia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithynia, 
from  Bebryce  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  Strab. 
l3.~Firg.  JEn.  5,  v.  373. 

Belemina,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Faus.3) 
c.  21. 

Belenus,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  tiie  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Orus  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Belephantes,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexand(;r 
thill  his  entering  Babylon  would  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences  to  him.     Diod.  17. 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His 
ni'ophccy  was  verified;  and  h^  Avav  rewarded  by 
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the  new  king  with  the  government  of  Babylon, 
B.  C.  826.     Dioff.  2. 

Belg.e,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul, 
separated  from  the  Celta;  by  the  rivers  Matro- 
na  and  Sequana.  Their  country,  according  to 
Strabo,  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  (he  river 
modernly  called  the  Loire.  Cces.  dt  Bell. 
Gall.  1  and  2. 

Beegica,  one  of  the  four  provuices  of  Gaul 
near  the  Rliiue. 

Belgium,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Belgica. 
The  word  is  often  used  to  express  the  whole 
country.     Cces.  Bell.  Gall.  5,  c.  24. 

Belgius,  a  general  of  Gaul,  who  destroyed 
an  army  of  Macedonians.  Justin.  23,  c.  2. — 
Polyb.  2. 

Belides,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters 
of  BeUis.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

Belides,  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  aS 
descended  from  Belus.     Virg.  JF.n.  2,  v.  82. 

Belisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among 
the  Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Cces. 
Bell.  Gall.  6. 

Belisarius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in 
a  degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Justinian  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
renewed  all  the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and 
triumphs,  whicli  had  rendered  the  first  Ro- 
mans so  distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  re- 
public. He  died,  after  alife  of  mititary  glory, 
and  the  trial  of  royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565tli 
year  of  the  christian  era.  The  story  of  his 
begging  charity,  with  date  obolum  Belisario  is 
said  to  be  a  fabrication  of  modern  times. 

Behstida,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prize 
at  Olympia.     Paus.  5,  c.  8. 

Beht.e,  a  nation  of  Asia.     Curt.  4,  c.  12. 

Bellerophon,  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
Ephyre,by  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  or  Beller,  procured  hini 
the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  murderer  of  Bel- 
ler. After  this  murder,  Bellerophon  fled  to 
the  court  of  Prcetus  king  of  Argos.  As  he 
was  of  a  handsome  appearance,  the  king's  wife, 
called  AntiEa  or  Stenoboja,  fell  in  love  with 
him  ;  and  as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accu- 
sed him  before  her  husband  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  Prcetus,  unwilling  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  by  punishing  Bellerophon, 
sent  him  away  to  his  father-in-law  Jobates 
king  of  Lycia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which 
he  begged  the  king  to  punish  with  death  a 
man  who  had  so  dishonourably  treated  his 
daughter.  From  that  circumstance,  all  let- 
ters which  are  of  an  unfavourable  tendency  to 
the  bearer,  have  been  called  letters  of  Bellero- 
phon. Jobates,  to  satisfy  his  son-in-law,  sent 
Bellerophon  to  conquer  a  horrible  monster  cal- 
led Chimaera,  in  which  dangerous  expedition 
he  hoped,  and  was  even  assured,  he  must  pe- 
rish. [Fit/.  ChimaM-a.]  But  the  providence  of 
Minerva  supported  liim,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he  conquered  the 
monster,  and  returned  victorious.  After  this 
Jobates  sent  him  against  the  Solymi,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  him  destroyed ;  but  he  obtained  ano- 
ther victory,  and  conquered  afterwards  the 
Amazons,  by  the  king's  order.  At  his  return 
from  tliis  third  expedition,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates  ;  but  he 
destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  con\  inced  the 
king  that  innocence  is  always  protected  by  the 
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gods.  Upon  tliLs,  Jobates  no  longer  sought  to 
destroy  his  life;  but  he  gave  him  his  daughter 
jn  marriage^  and  made  him  his  successor  on 
the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  lie  was  without  male  is- 
sue. Some  authors  have  supported,  that  he 
attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon  the  horse  Pe- 
gasus, but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  which 
stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider, 
who  wandered  upon  tlie  earth  in  the  greatest 
melancholy  and  dejecLion  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Bellerophon  had  two  sons,  Isander,  who  was 
killed  in  his  war  against  the  Solymi,  and  Hip- 
polochus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after 
his  death,  besides  one  daughter  called  ilippo- 
daniia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.  The 
wife  of  Bellerophon  is  called  Philonoe  by  Apo!- 
lodorus,  and  Aciiemone  by  Homer.  Homer. 
II.  6,  V.  156,  &c. — fur.  10.— Jjpullod.  2,  c.  3,  1. 

3,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  157  and  243.  P.J.2,  c. 
18.— i/wtorf.'  Theoc;.  y.32o.—HGrat.4,  od.  11, 
V.  26.— Pans  9,  c.'Sl. 

Bellerus  and  Bellef.,  a  brother  of  Hippo- 
nous.     Vid.  Bellerophon. 

Bellienus,  a  Ronjan,  whose  house  was  set 
on  flames  at  Caesar's  funeral.  Cic.  2,  Phil. 
c.  36. 

Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  to 
Phorcys  and  Celo,  v,'as  called  by  the  Greeks 
Enijo,  and  often  confounded  with  Minerva. 
She  was  anciently  called  Duelliona,  aud  w^s 
the  sister  of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  or  his  wife.  She  prepared  the  cha- 
riot of  Mars,  when  he  was  going  to  war ;  and 
she  appeared  in  battles  arujcd  with  a  whip,  to 
animate  the  combatants,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid 
great  adoration  to  her;  but  she  was  held  in 
the  greatest  veneration  b;/  the  Cappadocians, 
and  chiefly  at  Comana.  where  she  had  above 
3000  priests.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near 
the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  it  the  senators  gave 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  gene- 
rals returned  from  war.  At  the  gate  was  a 
small  column,  ca.\\edthe  column  of  ivar,  against 
which  they  threw  a  spear  whenever  war  was 
declared  against  an  enemy.  The  priests  of 
this  goddess  consecrated  themselves  by  great 
incisions  in  their  body,  and  particularly  in 
the  thigh,  of  which  they  received  the  blood  in 
their  hands  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess. 
In  their  wild  enthusiasm  they  often  predicted 
bloodshed  and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or 
the  besieging  of  towns.  Juv.  4,  v.  124. —  Vm-- 
ro  de  L.  L.  5.—Hesiod.  T/ieos;.  v.  270.— Paw«. 

4,  c  30.— Virg.JEn.  8,  v.  703.— Stat.  Theb.  2, 
V.  718, 1.  7,  v.  13.— Hal.  5,  v.  221. 

Bellonaru,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

Beelovaci,  a  people  of  Gaid  conquered  by 
J.  Cajsar.  They  inhabited  the  modern  Beau- 
vais  in  the  isle  of  France.     C(cs.  Bell.  2,  c.  4. 

Bellovesus,  a  king  of  the  Celta;,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus  was  sent  at  the 
head  ot  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambiga- 
tus.     Lir.  6,  c.  34. 

Belon,  a  general  of  Alexander's.     Curt.  6, 

c.  11. A  city  and  river  of  HispauiaBajtica. 

&■/•«.'>.  3. 

Belus,  one  of  the  mo,-t  ancient  kings  of 
Babylon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiraniis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.    He  was  sujiposed  to 
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be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Eg}Titian3.  The 
temple  of  Bclus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally 
the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  converted  into 
a  temple.  It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  en- 
riched by  all  the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the 
age  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  plnndered  and  demo- 
lished it.  Among  the  riches  it  contained,  were 
many  statues  of  massy  gold,  one  of  which  was 
40  feet  high.  In  the  highest  of  the  towers  was 
a  magnificent  bed,  where  the  priests  daily  con- 
ducted a  woman,  who,  as  they  said,  was  ho- 
noured with  the  company  of  the  god.  Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  10.— Herodut.  1,  c.  ISl^ kc.—Strab. 

15. — driian.  l.—Diod.  1,  ho,. A  king  of 

Egypt,  sun  of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and  father 

of  Agenor. Another  son  of  Phfenix  the  sou 

of  Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phoenicia. A  ri- 
ver of  Syria,  where  glass  was  first  invented. 
Plin.  5,  c.  19. 

Benacus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Lago  di  Gar- 
da,  from  wJiich  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po- 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  160.    JEn.  10,  v.  205. 

Bendidiubi,  a  temjde  of  Diana  Bendis. 
L?>.  38,  c.  41. 

Be.xdis,  a  name  of  Diana  among  the  Thra- 
cians  and  their  northern  neighbours.  Strab. 
9. Her  festivals,  called  Bendidia,  were  in- 
troduced into  Thrace  from  Athens. 

Beneventum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  built 
by  Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  ori- 
ginal name  was  Maleveniuni,  changed  into  the 
more  auspicious  word  of  Beneventum^  when 
the  Romans  had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds 
in  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  above  any 
other  town  in  Italy.     Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

Benthesicyme,  a  daughter  of  Neptune> 
the  nurse  of  Eumolpus.    Jjpollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Bepolitanus,  a  youtii  whose  life  was  saved 
by  the  delay  of  the  executioner,  who  wished 
not  to  stain  the  youth's  fine  clothes  with  blood. 
Plut.de  Virt.  Mul. 

Berbicj?:,  a  nation  who  destroyed  their  re- 
lations when  arrived  at  a  certain  age.  JEliun. 
V.  H.  4,  c.  1. 

BerjEa,  a  town  of  Syria,  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  100  from  the  Euphrates,  now  called 
Aleppo. 

Berecynthia,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  in  Phrygia,  where  ."'he 
was  particularly  worshipped.  She  has  been 
celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Catullus.  Diod.  5. — 
Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  782.- F//-g.  JEn.  9,  v.  82. 

Berenice  and  Beronice,  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beautj^,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  by  Lagus.     JElinn.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43. — 

Theocrit. — Pans.    1,    c.  7. A   daughter  of 

Philadelphns,  w  ho  married  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  for- 
merwife.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  La- 
odice was  recalled,  and  mindf(d  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received,  she  poisoned  her  hus- 
band, placed  herson  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  child  at  Antioch, 

where  she  had  fled,  B.  C.  248. A  daughter 

of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  usurped  her  father's 
throne  for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband 
Seleucus,  and  married  Archelaus  a  priest  of 
Bellona.     Her  father  regained  his  power,  and 

put  her  to  death,  B.  C.55. The  wife  of  Mi- 

thridates,  who,  when  conquered  by  LucuUus, 
ordered  all  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves,  fdr 
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fear  the  conqueror  should  offer  x'iolence  to 
them.  She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  tliis 
hot  operating  soon  enough,  she  was  strangled 

by  an  eunuch. The  mother  of  Agrippa, 

who  shines  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Herod  the  Great. A  daugliter 

of  Agrippa,  who  maiTied  her  uncle  Herod, 
and  afterwards  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia.  She 
was  accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  incest 
with  her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  that  slie 
was  passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would 
have  made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  peo- 
ple.  A  %vife  of  king  Attalus. Another, 

daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe,  who 
married  her  own  brother  Evergetes,  whom  she 
loved  with  much  tenderness.  When  he  v.ent 
on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed  all  the 
hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus,  if  he 
returned.  Some  time  after  his  victorious  re- 
turn, the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared ;  and  Conon,  an  astrono- 
mer, to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  publicly 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  constellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  221.    Caiull.  67. 

—Hygin.  P.  Jl.  2,  c.  2A.—Juiti7i.  26,  c.  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  queens 
and  princesses  in   the  Ptolemean  family  in 

Egypt. A  city  of  Libya.     St7'ab. — Mela,  3. 

e.  8. Two  towns  of  Arabia.    Slrab.  16. 

One  in  Egypt,  on  the  Red  sea,  where  the  ships 
from  India  generally  landed  their  cargoes. 

Plin.  6,  c.  23. Another  near  the   Syrtes, 

&c.    /(/.  17. 

Beiiknicis,  a  part  of  Africa,  near  the  town 
^i  Berenice.     Lucan.  9,  v.  523. 

Behgion  and  Albion,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Keptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed 
with  stones  from  heaven.     Melci,  2,  c.  6. 

Bergistani,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east 
of  the  Iberus.     Lir.  34,  c.  16. 

Beris  and  B.vris,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. 
A  mountain  of  Armenia. 

Bermius,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  Hc- 
rodot.  8,  c.  138. 

Beroe,  an  old  vi^oman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse  to 
Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 
jjersuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of 

H  god.     Ovid.  Md.  3,  v.  278. The  wife  of 

iX)oryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  iEneas  in 

Sicily.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  620. One  of  the 

"Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Cyrene.  P'irg.  G. 
4,  v.  341. 

Bercea,  a  town  of  Thessaly.     Cic.  Pis.  36. 

Beronice.     Vid.  Berenice. 

Berosus,  a  native  of  Babylon,  priest  to  Be- 
lus.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a 
long  time  at  Athens.  He  composed  an  history 
of  Clialdea,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  as- 
tronomical predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  learning  with  a  statue  jn  the  gymnasium  at 
Athens.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  j)re- 
cisely  known,  though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign 
of  A'lexander,  or  268  years  B.  C.  Some  frag- 
meats  of  his  Chaldajan  history  are  preserved  by 
Joscphus,  contra  Appinn.  S^  in  Jlntia,  Jud.  105.  | 
The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  his  nam«,  | 
and  s|)eaks  of  kin;;s  that  never  existed,  is  a| 
supposiiitions  fabrication.  ' 
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BERnn(EA,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Thucyd. 
1,  c.  61. 

Berytus,  now  Bend,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
famous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.    Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Besa,  a  fountain  in  Thessaly.     Sbrcb.  S. 

Besidije,  a  town  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  30,  c.  19, 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bffitica,  where 
Mela  was  born.     Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a  |)eople  of  Thrace,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Strvmon,  who  lived  upon  rapine.  Ovid. 
Trist  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.—Herodot.  7,  c.  111. 

Bessus,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
reign, and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  mur- 
der, he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  some- 
time after  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The 
prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  oft', 
and  his  body  to  be  e.'sposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  the  soldiers.    Justin.  12,  c.  5. — Curt.  6 

and  7. A  parricide   who   discovered  the 

murder  he  had  committed,  upon  destroj'ing  a 
nest  of  swallows,  which,  as  he  observed,  re- 
proached him  of  his  crime.     Pint. 

L.  Bestia,  a  seditious  Roman,  who  conspi- 
red with  Catiline  against  his  countiy.  Cic.  2, 
in  Phil. 

Betis,  a  river  in  Spain.     P'id.  Ba^tis. A 

governor  of  Gaza,  Avho  bravely  defended  him- 
self against  Ale.sander,  for  which  he  was  treat- 
ed with  cruelty  by  the  conqueror. 

Beturia,  a  countrj'  in  Spain. 

BiA,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx:  Apollod. 
1,  C.2. 

BiANOR,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  sur- 
name of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He 
built  a  town  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  hi.-s 
mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the 
age  of  Virgil  on  the  road  between  Mantua  and 

Andes.    Virg.  Eel.  9,  v.  60. A  Trojan  chief 

killed  by  Agamemnon.     Homer.  II.  11,  v.  92. 

A  centaur  killed  by  Theseus.     Oiid.  Met. 

12,  V.  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous 
soothsayer  Melamrus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Perone,  daughter  oY  Neleus  king  of  Pylos;  bat 
the  father  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage before  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus. 
Melampus,  at  his  brother's  request,  went  to 
seize  the  oxen,  and  was  caught  in  the  fact. 
He,  however,  one  year  after  received  his  li- 
berty from  Iphiclus,  who  presented  him  with 
his  oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  great  services. 
Bias  received  the  oxen  from  his  brother,  and 
obliged  Neleus  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.     Homer.  Od.  11. — Paus.  2,  c.  6  and 

18, 1.  4,  c.  S4.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A  Grecian, 

prince,  who  went  to  tlie  Trojan  war.    Homer. 

II.  4,  V.  13  and  20. A  river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Paus.  4,  c.  34. Oiie  of  the  sr-ven  Wise  men 

of  Greeco,  son  to  Teutamidas,  born  at  Priene, 
which  he  long  saved  from  ruin.  He  flourished 
B.  C.  566,  aiid  died  in  the  arms  of  his  grand- 
son, who  begged  a  favour  of  him  for  one  of 
his  friends. — Biog.  1. — Plut.  in  Symp. —  Val 
Max.  7,  0.  21.— Pat,*,  10,  c.  24. 

BiE.\ci;Lus,  (M.  Furiu.s)  a  Latin  poet,  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  aunals  in 
Iambic  rerses,  and  wrote  epigram.';  full  of  wit 
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and  humour,  and  other  poems  now  lost.    Ho- 

ral  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  41. — Quiniil.  10. \  prajtor, 

k.c.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c   1. 

BiELiA  and  BiLi.iA,  a  Roman  lady  famous 
for  her  chastity.     She  married  Duillius. 

BiKLEis,  a  woman  who  became  enamoured 
of  her  brother  Caunus,  and  was  changed  into 
a  fountain  near  Miletus.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  662. 

BiBLiNA,  a  country  of  Thrace. 

EicLus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.     Curt.  4. 

BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  the  Edui  in 
Gaul,  where  Caisar  often  wintered,  Cces.  Bell. 
G.  7,  c.  55,  &.C. 

BiBULus,  a  son  of  M.  Calpnrnius  Bibulus 
by  Portia,  Cato's  daughter.  He  was  Cajsar's 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  conse- 
tjuence  in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich 
mentioned  by  Sutlon.  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

JVon  Bihulo  quicquam  nuper,  sed  Caisare  fac- 
tum est : 

JVum  Bihulo  fieri  consuh  nil  memini. — One 
©f  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name.  1 
Sat.  10,  V.  86. 

Bices,  a  marsh  near  the  Palus  Mceotis. 
Flficc.  6,  V.  68. 

BicoN,  a  Greek  who  assassinated  Atheno- 
dorus,  because  he  made  liimself  master  of  a 
colony  which  Alexander  had  left  at  Bactra 
Cart  9,  c.  7. 

BicoRNicER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

BicoRNis,  the  name  of  Alexander  among 
the  Arabians. 

BiFORMis,  (two  forms,)  a  surname  of  Bac 
chus  and  Jaiuis.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
}ie  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
from  the  persecution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  represented  sometimes  as  a 
young,  and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BiFRONS,  a  surname  of  .Janus,  because  he 
was  represented  with  two  faces  among  the  Ro- 
fnans,  as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  180. 

BitBiLis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  born.    Marl.  1,  ep.  50. A  river  of 

Spain.    Justin.  4=1,  c.  3. 

Bimater,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  w  Inch  sig- 
nifies that  he  had  two  mothers,  because  when 
he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  was 
placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  13. 

BiNGiUM,  a  town  of  Germany.  Tacit.  Hist. 
A,  c.  70. 

BioN,  a  philosopher  and  sojjhist  of  Borys- 
Ihenes  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and 
philosophy.  He  made  every  body  the  object 
of  his  satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions 
distinguished  for  clearness  of  expression,  for 
facetiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantry.    He  died 

241  B.  C.    Diog.  in  vita. A  Greek  poet  of 

8m\Tna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant 
rtyle.  Moschus  his  friend  and  disciple,  meri- 
tions  in  an  elegiac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison, 
about  300  years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  writ- 
ten with  elegance  and  simplicity,  purity  and 
ease,  and  they  abound  with  correct  images, 
such  as  the  view  of  the  country  may  inspire. 
There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  poet's 
works,  generall}'  printed  with  those  of  Mos- 
chus, the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Heskin-  Svo. 
Oxon.  1748. A  soldier  in  Alexander's  ar- 
my, &c.     Curl.  4,  c.  13. A  native  of  Pro- 

noutis  in  the  age  of  rherecvdes. A  mstii  of 
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Syracuse,  who  wrote  on  rhetoric.' A  native 

of  Abdera,  disc!j>le  to  Democritus.  He  first 
found  out  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the 
earth  where  there  wei-e  six  months  of  perpe- 
tual light  anddarkness  alternately. A  man 

of  Soli,  who  composed  an  history  of  JSthiopia. 
Another  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rhe- 
toric, which  he  called  by  the  names  of  the 
muses,  and  hence  Bionei  sermones  mentioned 
by  Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60. — Diog.  4. 

BiRRHus.     Vid.  Ccelius. 

BisALTiE,  a  people  of  Scythia,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Thrace  or  Macedonia.  Their 
country  is  called  Bisaltia.  Liv.  45,  c.  29.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

BisALTEs,  a  man  of  Abydos,  SiC.  Herodot. 
6,  c.  26. 

BiSALTis,  a  patronymic  of  Theophaue,  by 
whom  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  had 
the  golden  ram.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  i  17.—Uvicin. 
fab.  188. 

BisANTHE,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont.  He- 
rodot. 7,  c.  137. 

BisTON,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bislonia  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are 
often  called  Bistones.  Herodot.  7,  c.  110. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  14. — Lucan.  7,  v.  569, 

BisToNis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
Herodot.  1,  c.  109. 

BiTJius.     Vid.  Bacchius. 

BiriiYJE,  a  certain  race  of  women  in  Scy- 
thia, whose  eyes,  as  P/mj/ reports,  I.  7,  c.  2,  kill- 
ed those  who  gazed  upon  them  for  some  time. 

BnnyNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  for- 
merly called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
Euxine  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia 
andMysia,  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis,  and 
the  east  by  Paphlagonia.  The  country  was 
first  invaded  by  the  Thracians,  under  Bitliynus 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bithynia.  It  was  once  a  powerful  kingdom. 
Slrab.  12.— Herodot.  7,  c.  75.~Mela,  1  and 
2.  According  to  Fans.  8,  c.  9,  the  inhabitant* 
were  descended  from  Mantinea  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

BiTiAS,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Alcanor  and  Hie- 
ra,  brought  up  in  a  wood  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
He  followed  tlie  fortune  of  Maeas,  and,  with 
his  brother,  was  killed  by  the  Rutuli  in  Italy. 

Virg.  JEn.   9,  v.  672,   &c. One  of  Dido's 

lovers,  present  when  .(Kneas  and  the  Trojans 
were  introduced  to  the  queen.  Virg.  JEn.  1, 
V.  742. 

BiTos.     Vid.  Cleobis. 

BiTuirus,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  con- 
quered by  a  small  imml)cr  of  Romans,  6iC- 
Val.  Max.  9,  c.  6. — Flor.  3,  c.  2. 

BiruKTUM,  a  town  of  Spain.  Mart.  4,  ep. 
55. 

BiTUKiGEs,  a  people  of  Gaul  divided  from 
the  jEdui  by  the  Ligeris.  Cms.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  21. 

BiTUKi'cuM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Belgaj.     Strab.  4. 

BiziA,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thrace.     Tereus  v.'as  born  there. 

BljEna,  a  fruitful  country  of  Pontus,  where 
the  general  of  Mithridates  Eupator  destroyed 
the  forces  of  JNicomedes  the  Bithynian.  Slrab:. 
12. 

BhRni;  two  Romans,  who  killed  themselves 
because  Tiberius  deprived  them  of  the  priest- 
hood.    Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  40. 

Juji.  BljEsus,  a  governor  of  Gaul,     Tacil. 
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Br-ASDBUOTTA,  a  place  near  Placentia. 
'Ck.  2,  ep.  16,  ad  Quin.  ,      ,      ,  . 

Blandusia,  a  fountain  on  the  borders  ot 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandela,  Ho- 
race's country  seat.  Horat.  3,  Od.  13. 

Blastophcenices,  a  people  of  Lusitanm. 
Mppian. 

Blemmyes,  a  people  of  Africa,  who,  as  is 
fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the 
«yes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  Mela-, 
1'  c.  4. 

BiENiNA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

Blitids  Catulinus,  was  banished  into 
the  .5Ca;ean  sea  after  Piso's  conspiracy,  ik.c. 
Tacit.  \^,Ann.  c.71. 

Blucium,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarus 
kept  his  treasures  in  Bithynia.     8lrab.  12. 

Boadicea.     Vid.  Boudicea. 

BoiE  and  Boea,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus. 
3,c.  21. 

Boagrius,    a    river    of  Locris.     Strab.   9 

Bocalias,  a  river   in  tlie  island  of  Salamis 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauritania.  Juv.  4,  v. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BoccHORis,  a  wise  king  and  legiilator  of 
Egypt.     Diod.  1. 

BoccHus,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  .fugur- 
tha  to  Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  Sallusl. 
Jug. — Paltrc.  2,  c.  12. 

BoDUAGN.iTus,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii, 
when  Ccesar  made  war  against  them.  C(es- 
Bell.  G.  2,  V.  23. 

BoDUNi,  a  people  of  Britain  who  surrender- 
ed to  Claudius  Caesar.     jDto.  Cass.  60. 

BoEA.     Vid.  Boae. 

BcEBE,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  5. A  lake  of  Crete.     Strab.  9. 

BcEBEis,  a  lake  of  Thessaly  near  mount 
Ossa.    Lucan.  7,  v.  176. 

BcEBiA  LEX  was  enacted  to  elect  four  pre- 
tors  every  year. Another  to  ensure  pro- 
prietors in  tlie  possession  of  their  lands. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  751,  against  using  bribes  at 
elections. 

BoEDROMiA,  an  Athenian  festival  institu- 
ted in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which 
the  people  of  Athens  received  hi  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus,  from  Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son 
of  Neptune.  The  word  is  derived  xmr&j&:ti- 
Scof^iv,  coming  to  help.  Plutarch  in  Thes.  men- 
tions it  as  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
which  Theseus  obtained  over  the  Amazons  in 
a  month  called  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

B(EOTARCH.«,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bceo- 
tia.    Liv  42,  c.  43. 

BcEOTiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Phocis,  south  by  Attica,  east  by 
Eubcea,  and  west  by  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It 
has  been  successively  called  Aonia,  Mesapia, 
Hyantis,  Ogygia,  and  Cadraeis,  and  now  forms 
a  part  of  Liviclia.  It  was  called  Boeotia,  from 
Bceotus  son  of  Itonus;or  according  to  others 
above,  ivom  a  cow,  by  which  Cadmus  was  led 
into  the  countrj',  where  he  built  Thebes.  The 
inliabitants  were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate, 
fonderof  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  ex- 
cellence; yet  their  country  produced  many 
illustrious  men,  such  as  Pindar,  Ilesiod,  Plu- 
'.arch,  &c.  The  mountains  of  Boeotia,  parti- 
eidariy  Helicon,  were  frequented  bv  the 
19 
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muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  their  fountaitJS' 
and  rivers  were  consecrated.  Herodot.2,c. 
49, 1.  5,  c  57.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  li).—Puus.  9, 
c  1,  &c. — C.  Mp.  7,  c.  11. — Strab.  9. — Jusiin. 
3,  c.  6, 1. 8,  c.  4.— Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  244,  Diod. 
19.— Liv.  27, 0. 30,  k.c. 

Bceotus,  a  son  of  Itonus  by  Menalippa> 
Paus.  9,  c.  1. 

BcEOROBisTAS,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  among  the  Getae,  by  the  strictness  of 
his  discipline.     Strab.  7. 

BoETHius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  afterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a  siis- 
fiicionofa  conspiracy,  by  Thedoric  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  A.  D.  525'.  It  was  during  his 
imprisontnentthat  he  wrote  his  celebrated  po- 
etical treatise  de  consolatione  philosophia  in 
five  books.  The  ))est  edition  of  his  works  is 
thatof  Hagenau,4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat. 
167 1 ,  with  the  natis  vario)~uin. 

BoETcrs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Strab. 

14. A  river  of  Spain,  more  properly  called 

Bcetis.     Vid.  Bretis. 

BoEUs,  one  of  the  Heraclidas. 

BoGEs  and  Boes,  a  Persian  who  destroyed 
himself  and  family  when  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians.    Herodot.  7,  c,   107. — Paus.  8,  c.  8. 

Bogud,  a  king  of  Mauritania  in  the  inter* 
est  of  Cajsar.     Ccesar.  Alex.  59. 

Bogus,  a  king  of  the  Maurusii,  present  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.     Strab  8. 

Boil,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  migra* 
ted  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  north  of  Italy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Cos.  Bell,  G.  1,  c, 
28,  1.  7,  c.  \1.—Sil.  4,  v.  1.58. 

BojocALUs,  a  general  of  the  Germans  ia 
the  age  of  Tiberius,  &.c.     Tacit.  Ann  13,  c.  55. 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  iEqui  in  Italy.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  775. 

BoLANUs.     Vid.  Bollanus. 

BoLBE,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.  Thucydi 
1,  c.  58. 

BoLBiTiNUM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  tlie 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Nau- 
crautis  was  built  near  it.     Herodot  1,  c.  17. 

BoLGius,  a  general  of  Gaul,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia. 
Paus.  10,  c.  19. 

Boi.iNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected 
the  addresses  of  Apol'o,  and  threw  herself  in- 
to the  sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god 
made  her  immortal.  There  is  a  city  whicli 
bears  her  name   in   Achaia.     Paus.  7,  c.  23. 

BolinjEus,  a  river  near  Bolina.  Paus.  7» 
c.  23. 

BoLissus,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24. 

Bollanus,  a  man  whom  Horace  repre- 
sents, 1  Sat.  9,  V.  11,  as  of  the  most  irascible- 
temper,  and  the  most  inimical  to  loquacity. 

Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    Liv.  ep.  67. 

BoMiEssEK,  a  people  near  iEtolia.  Thucyd, 
3,  c.  96. 

BoMiLCAR,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of 
Amilcar.  He  was  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
with  Agathocles,  and  hung  in  the  forum, 
where  he  had  received  all  his  dignity.    Diod. 

26. — Jusiin.  22,  c.  7. An  African,  for  some 

time  the  instrument  of  all  Jugrutha's  cruelties 
He  conspired  against  Jugurtba,  who  put  hita 
to  de  ath .    Sallmt,  Jtig- 
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BomonicjE,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  during  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the 
whip  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  without 
uttering  a  groan,  was  declared  victaj-ious,  and 
received  an  honourable  prize.  Paus.  3,  c.  16. 
— Flat,  in  Lye. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  by  the  La- 
tins, to  Fauna,  or  Fuata.  This  goddess  was  so 
chaste,  tliat  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
after  her  marriage ;  from  which  reason,  her 
festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
the  Roniai-  matrons  in  the  houses  of  the  high- 
est officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statues  of 
the  men  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil 
where  the  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic,  however,  the  sanc- 
tity of  these  mysteries  was  profaned  by  the 
'  intrusion  of  men,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
lasciviousness  and  debauchery.  Jur.  6,  v.  3-13. 
— Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  25.— Odd  dt  Art.  Jim. 
3,  v.  637. 

BoHuNiA,  called  akoFelsina,  a  toAvn  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhhie.  V(d.  Max.  8,  c.  1. — 
Hal.  8,  V.  599. 

BoHosius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  as- 
sumed the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

Bonus  Eventus,  a  Roman  deify,  whose 
■worship  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants. 
He  was  reyjresented  holding  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left,  ears  of  corn.  Varro  dt 
R.  R.  \.—Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Boo9VR:\,  (bovis  Cauda)  a  town  of  Cy- 
prus, where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple. 
iitrab. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
Ursa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
phylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the 
father  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds 
for  inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it 
is  Areas,  whomJupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
Fad.  3,  v.  4t>5.— C'if .  de  Js'at.  D.  2,  c.  42. 

BooTusand  Bffiorus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  ex.posed  by  his  mother,  but  pre- 
served by  shepherds,     ihigin.  fab.  189. 

BoREA,  a  town  taken  by  Sextus  Fompey. 
Cic.  10,  ad  M  ep.  4. 

BoKEADKs,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
Diod.  r  and  2. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blow- 
ingfromtlie  Hyperborean  mountains.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  poets,  he  was  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Aurora,  but  others  make  him  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Hyacinthus. 
[Vid.  Hyacinthus]  and  carried  away  Orithyia, 
who  refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by 
her  he  had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and 
Chione.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and 
rejjresented  with  wings  and  white  hair.  The 
Athenians  dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the 
wiiids,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Boreas 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  unite  himself 
with  the  mares  of  Dardanus,  by  which  he  had 
twelve  mares  so  swift  that  they  ran,  or  ratiier 
flew  over  the  sea,  without  scaice  welting  their 
feet.  Homtr.  II.  20,  v  222.—nci-iod.  Theog. 
V.  379.— .'Ijiollud.  3,  c.  15.— Htradol.  7,  c.  189. 
—  OiiJ.  Mel.  6,  v.  700. 

BoREASMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  iu  honour 
of  Boreas,  who,  as  tUe  Atheukus  supposed; 
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was  related  to  them  on  account  of  liis  marriag* 
with  Orhhyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their 
kings.  They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  tp 
his  wife's  native  country.  There  were  also  sa- 
criiices  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour 
of  Boreas.     Pans.  Attic  <^'  Jlrcad. 

BoREus,  a  Persian,  &ic.  Polymi.  7,  c.40. 

BoRGES,  a  Persian  who  burnt  himself  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  the  enemy,  &.c.  Poli/mn.  7, 
c.  24. 

BoRNos,  a  place  of  Thrace.  C.  JYep.  in 
Mchib.  c.  7. 

BoRsippA,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  Diana.  The  inhabitants  eat  bats. 
Strab.  16. 

BoRus,  a  son  of  Pcrieres,  M'ho  married 
Polydora  the  daughter  of  Peleus.  J}pollod.  3, 
c.  13. — Homer.  11.  16,  v.  177. 

BoRYSTHESES,  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  sea,  now  called  the  Dnie- 
per:  and  inferior  to  no  other  European  river  but 
the  Danube,  according  to  Herodotus,  4,  c.  45, 

^c. There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name 

on  the  borders  of  the  river,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Milesians,  655  years  before  the  christian 
era.  It  w  s  also  called  Olba  fialvia.  Mela,  2, 
c.  1  and  7. A  horse  ivith  which  the  em- 
peror Adrian  used  to  hunt.  At  his  death  he 
was  honoured  with  a  monument.     Diod. 

BosPHoRus  and  Bosporus,  two  naiTOvy 
straits,  situate  at  the  «-onfines  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined 
the  Palus  Mccotis  to  the  Euxine,  now  knowa 
by  the  name  of  the  straits  of  Caftk;  and  the 
other,  which  was  called  the  Thracian  Bospo- 
rus, and  by  the  moderns  the  strait  of  Con- 
stantinople, made  a  counnunication  between 
the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Propontis.  It  is  six- 
teen miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad, 
and  where  narrowest  500  paces  or  4  stadia, 
according  to  Herodotus.  The  word  is  deriv- 
ed from  Bo©.-of©.  bovis  meatus,  because,  oil 
account  of  its  narrowness,  an  ox  could  easilj 
cross  it.  Cocks  were  heavd  to  crow,  and 
dogs  to  bark  from  tlie  opposite  banks,  and  iu 
a  calm  day  persons  coidd  talk  one  to  another, 
Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  6,  c.  I.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  4; 
V.  49.— Mela,  1,  c.  l.—Strab.  l2.—Herodot.  4^ 
c.  85. 

BoTER,  a  freedman  of  Claudius.  Suet. 
Claud. 

BoTTiA,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  Botticei.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. 
—Herodut.  7,  c.  185,  k.c.—  Thucyd.  2,  c  99. 
;  BoTTi^is,  a  countiy  at  the  north  of  Ma- 
cedonia, on  tlie  bay  of  Therma.  Herodot.  7^ 
c.  123,  iiic. 

BouuicEA,  a  queen  in  Britain  who  rebel- 
led upon  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  Shs 
poisoned  herself  when  conquered,  A.  D.  dl. 
Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  31. 

BouiANUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
niles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  not  far 
from  Beneventuni.     LiiK  9,  c.  28. 

Bovillj«,  a  town  of  Latium,  near  Rome.  ; 
Ovid. Fast. 'd,v. 607. Another  in  Campania,  i 

Brac'hmanes,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de-  I 
rive  their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the 
three  beings  whom  God,   according  to  their 
tiieology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance 
he  formed  the  uorld.  They  devoted  themselves  > 
total  ly  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  ac-' 
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customed  from  their  youth  to  endure  labours, 
and  to  live  with  frug;ality  aad  abstinence.  They 
never  ate  flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wine,  and  all  carnal  enjoyments.  After  they 
had  spent  37  years  in  tlie  greatest  trials,  tliey 
were  permitted  to  marry,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  more  free  and  unbounded  manner. 
According  to  modern  authors,  Brahma  is  the 
parent  of  all  mankind,  and  he  produced  as  ma- 
ny worlds  as  there  are  parts  in  the  body,  which 
they  reckoned  14.  They  believed  that  there 
were  seven  seas,  of  water,  milk,  curds,  butter, 
.salt,  sugar,  and  wine,  each  blessed  with  its  jiar- 
ticular  paradise.     Strab.  15. — Diod.  17. 

BrjEsia,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras  and  Me- 
tharme.     Apollod.  3.  c.  14. 

Branchiales,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

BRANCHiDiE,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  ri- 
ver Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Alexander. 
They  were  originally  of  Miletus,  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Branchus,  but  had  been  removed  from 

thence  by  Xerxes.  Strab.  11. — Cwrt.  7,c.5. 

The  priests  of  Apollo  Didym;eus,  who  gave 
oracles  in  Caria.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Branchvllides,  a  chief  of  the  Boeotians. 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
crus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Didy- 
me,  which  became  inferiorto  none  of  the  Gre- 
cian oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  ex- 
changed the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  of 
Branchida?.  The  temple,  according  to  Slrabo, 
was  set  on  fire  by  Xerxes,  who  took  possession 
of  the  riches  it  coi;tained,  and  transported  the 
people  into  Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city, 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexan- 
der. Strab.  15.— Stat.  Theb.3,Y.419.—Lucimi. 
de  Domo. 

Brasi^,  a  town  of  Laconia.     Pans.  3,  c.  24. 

Brasidas,  a  famous  general  of  Laceda3mon, 
con  of  Tcllus,  who,  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of 
a  wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the 
Athenian,  had  besieged,  B.  C.  442.  A  superb 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory.    Paus. 

3,  c.  24. — Thucyd.  4  and  5. — Diod.  5. A  man 

of  Cos.     Theocrit.  Id.  7. 

Brasideia,  festivals  at  Lacedaemon,  in 
honour  of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen  born 
Spartans  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
.such  as  were  absent  were  fined. 

Bracilas,  a  man  of  Cos.    Tlieocr.  7. 

Brauke,  a  woman  who  assisted  in  the  mur- 
der of  Pittacus,  king  of  the  Edoni.     Thucyd. 

4,  c.  107. 

Brauron,  a  tow^n  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals 
called  Brauronia,  celebrated  once  every  fifth 
year  by  ten  men  who  were  called  UcO-oioi.  They 
sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was 
usual  to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
The  most  remarkable  that  attended  were 
young  virgins  in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to 
Diana.  They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and 
not  under  five,  and  therefore  their  consecration 
\yas called Sixxn-jnv,  fi-om  'Uxx,  decern;  and  some- 
times xe^rmiv,  as  ihe  virgins  themselves  bore  the 
name  of  '^ex-r-'  bears,  from  this  circumstance. 
There  was  a  bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  At- 
tica, so  lame  that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  played  harmlessly  with  them.  This  fami- 
liarity lasted  long,  till  a  young  virgju  tfcated 
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the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was  killed  by  it 
The  virgin's  brother  killed  tlic  bear,  and  the 
country  was  soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence. 
The  oracle  was  consulted  and  the  plague  re- 
moved by  consecrating  virgins  to  the  service 
of  Diana.  This  was  so  faithfully  observed, 
that  no  woman  in  Athens  was  ever  married 
before  a  previous  consecration  to  the  gcddoss. 
The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tauris,,which  had  been 
brought  into  Greece  by  Ij)higenia,  was  pre- 
served in  the  town  of  Brauron.  Xerxes  carri- 
ed it  away  when  he  invaded  Greece.  Paiis. 
8,  c.  46.— Strab.  9. 

Brenni  and  Breuni,  a  people  of  Noricum 
Horat.  4,  od.  14. 

Bremncs,  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
river  Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without  op- 
position. The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol, 
and  left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  of  th« 
enemy.  The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpeian 
rock  in  the  night,  and  the  capitol  v.'ould  have 
been  taken  had  not  the  Romans  been  awaken- 
ed by  the  noise  of  geese  which  were  before  th« 
doors,  and  immediately  repelled  the  enemy. 
Camillus,  who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeat- 
ed the  Gauls,  that  not  one  remained  to  carry 
the  news  of  their  destruction.     Liv.  5,  c.  36, 

&c. — Plut.  i7i  Camitl. Another  Gaul,  who 

made  an  irruption  into  Greece  with  150,000 
men  and  15,000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Hs 
was  dc'stroyed,  with  all  his  troops,  by  the  god, 
or  more  properly,  he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  B.  C.  278,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  Delphians.  Paiis.  10,  c.  22  and  23. — /i«- 
lin.  24,  c.  6,  fcc. 

Brenthe,  a  ruined  city  of  Arcadia.  Paus. 
8,  c.  38. 

Brescia,  a  city  of  Italy,  which  had  gods 
pecuhar  to  itself. 

Bretth,  a  people  of  Italy.     Strab.  6. 

Briakeus,  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  .^geon,  and  only  by 
the  gods  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Briar- 
eus ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators, 
by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they 
desisted.  He  assisted  the  giants  in  the  war 
against  the  gods,  and  was  thrown  undermount 
iEtna,  according  to  some  accounts.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  148.— Jlpollod.  1,  c.  l.—Ho7ner.  II.  1, 

v.  403.— F/rg-.  JEn.  6,  v.  287, 1.  10,  v.  5G5. . 

A  cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus 
and  promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the 
former  to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo, 
Pans.  2,  c.  1. 

Brias,  a  town  of  Pisidia. 

Brigantes,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.    Juv.  14,  v.  196.— Paus.  8,  c.  43. 

Brigantinus,  a  lake  of  Rhcetia  between  the 
Alps,  now  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  town 
on  its  eastern  bank  is  no  w  Bregentz  in  the  Tyrol, 
anciently  called  Brigantium.    Plin.  9,  c.  17. 

Brilessus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  Thucyd. 
2,  c.  23. 

Brimo,  (terror)  a  name  given  to  Proserpine 
and  Hecate.    Propert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  1 1. 

BriseiS;  a  woman  of  Lyruessus,  called  a^so 
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Hippoaamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by 
tlie  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  bro- 
ther killed  in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the  share  of 
Achilles,  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Aga- 
memnon took  her  away  some  time  after  from 
Achilles,  who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  faith- 
ful to  Achilles ;  and  when  Agamemnon  restor- 
ed her  to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  ofl'ended 
her  chastity.  Honier.  II.  I,  2,  fcc. — Ovid.  He- 
roid.  3,  de.  Jirl.  Am.  2  and  3. — Properl.  2,  el. 
8,  20  and  22.— Pans.  5,  c.  24.— Moral.  2,  od,  4. 

Bkises,  a  man  of  Lyrnessus,  brother  to  the 
priest  Chryses.  His  daughter  Hippodamia 
was  called  Briseis  from  him. 

Briseus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
tory at  Lesbos.     Persius,  1,  v.  76. 

Britanni,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.    [Fid. 

Britannia.] A    nation  in  Gallia    Belgica. 

Plin.  4,  c.  17. 

Britan.via,  an  island  in  the  northern  ocean, 
the  greatest  in  Eiu'ope,  conquered  by  J.  Caisar 
during  his  Gallic  wars,  B.  C.  55,  and  first 
known  to  be  an  island  by  Agricola,  who  sail- 
ed round  it.  It  \\  as  a  Roman  province  fro.m 
the  time  of  its  conquest  till  the  448th  year  of 
the  christian  era.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  age 
of  Cffisar,  used  to  paint  their  bodies,  to  render 
themselves  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies.  The  name  of  Britain  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans  before  Cffisar  conquered  it. 
C(£s.  Bell.  G.  4. — Diod.  5, — Pmw.,1,  c.  33. — 
Tacit,  in  Agric.  ■\Q.~Plin.  34,  c.  17. 

Britamnicus,  a  son  of  Claudius  Caesar  by 
Messalina.  JNero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was 
buried  ia  the  night ;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the 
murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared quite  black,  and  discovered  the  effects 
of  poison.     Tacit.  Jinn. — Sueton.  in  A'er.  c.  33. 

Britomartis,  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  de- 
voted herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  gj-eat 
favourite  of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Minos, 
who  pursued  her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his 
importunities,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

Pans.  2,   c.  30,  1.  3,  c.  14. A  surname  of 

Diana, 

Britomarus,  a  chief  of  the  Galli  Insubres, 
conquered  by  iEmilius.     Flor.  2,  c.  4. 

Brit."nes,  tiie  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Juv. 
15,  V.  124. 

Brjxf.m.um,  a  town  in  Italy  near  Mantua, 
where  Otho  slew  himself  when  defeated.  Ta- 
cit. Hist.  2,  c.  32. 

BuixiA,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
at  the  north  of  Cremone,  now  Brescia.  Jus- 
tin. 20,  c.  5. 

Biuzo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped 
in  Delos, 

BKOcuBELiJs,  a  governor  of  Syria,  wlio 
|!ed  to  Alexundec.  when  Dariue  was  murdered 
by  Eessus.     Curt,  5,  c.  13. 

Brom'us,  a  suri;?me  of  Bacchus,  from 
«a.u=»i.,  frenlerc,  alluding  to  the  groans  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's 
Sre.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  11.  A  son  of  TEgyp- 1 
tus.     ./Jpoliod.  2,  c.  1.  1 

Bromus,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid.  Md.  I 
-12,  V.  49y.  I 
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Brokchs,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ister.  His* 
rodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Brontes,  (thunder)  one  of  the  cyclops< 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  425. 

Brontikus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher. 
The  father  of  Theano,  the  wife  of  Pytha- 
goras.   Diog. 

Broteas  and  Ammon,  two  men  famous  for 
their  skill  in  the  cestus.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  lo7. 
One  of  the  Lapitha?. 

Brotheus,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  V.  517. 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabit- 
ing the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland.  Tacit.. 
Jinn.  1,  c.  51. 

Brumalia,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  mqnth  oi  De- 
cember. They  were  first  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus. 

BRUNDfsiuM,  now  Brimdisi,  a  city  of  Ca- 
labria, on  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  the  Appian 
road  was  terminated.  It  was  founded  by  Di- 
oniedes  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  according  19 
Strabo,  by  Theseus,  with  a  Cretan  colony. 
The  Romans  generally  embarked  ai  Brundu- 
sium  for  Greece.  It  is  famous  for  the  birth  of 
the  poet  Pacuvius,  and  the  death  of  Virgil,  and 
likewise  for  its  harbour,  vvhich  is  capacious, 
and  sheltered  by  the  land,  and  by  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance,  against  the  fury  ol  the  winds 
and  waves.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  even  its  hai'bour  has  now  been  choked  up 
by  the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants.  Justin. 
3,  c.  4, 1.  12,  c.  2.—Stralj.  b.—Cas.  Bell.  Civ. 
1,  c.  24. — Cic.  ad  Mlic.  4,  ep.  1. 

Brutidius,  a  man  dragged  to  prison  in 
.Tuvenals  age,  on  suspicion  of  hb  favouring 
Sejaiius.     Juv.  lU,  v.  82. 

Bruth,  a  people  in  the  farthest  parts  of 
Italy,  who  were  originadly  she])herds  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  revolted,  and  went  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  They  received  the  name  of 
Brutii,  from  their  stupidity  and  cowardice  in 
submitting,  without  opposition,  to  Annibal  ia 
the  second  Punic  war.  They  were  ever  after 
held  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  and  employed  ia 
every  servile  work.  Justin.  23,  c.  9. — Sirab. 
6.— Diod.  16. 

Brutulus,  a  Samnite,  who  killed  himself, 
upon  being  delivered  to  the  Romans  for  vio- 
lating a  treaty.     Liv.  8,  c.  39. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pris- 
cus.  The  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  v.erc 
murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
unable  to  revenge  then*  death,  pretended  to 
be  insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life  ;  he 
was  called  Brutus  for  his  stupidity,  which  he 
however  soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned. 
When  Lucretia  killed  herself,  B.  C.  509,  iu 
consequence  ofthe  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Brutus 
snatched  the  dagger  from  thewound,aHd  swore 
upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
royal  family.  His  example  animated  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  vest- 
ed in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patri- 
cian families.  Brutus,  in  his  consular  office, 
made  the  people  swear  they  never  v/onid  again 
submit  to  kingly  authority ;  but  the  first  who  vi- 
9lated  their  oath  were  m  ijls  ov/a  faaiily.    lib 
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sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to 
restore  the  Tarquins  ;  and  wiien  discovered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their 
father,  who  himself  attended  at  their  execution. 
Some  lime  after,  in  a  combat  that  was  fought 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins,  Bi'utus  en- 
gaffed  with  Aruns,  and  so  fierce  was  tiie  attacii 
that  the}'  pierced  one  another  at  the  same  time. 
The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  re- 
ceived as  in  triumph  ;  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons  .showed 
their  gi-ief  by  mourning  a  year  for  the  father  ot 
the  republic.  Flor.  1,  c.  9.—Liv.  1,  c.  56, 1.  2, 
c.  1,  &c. — Dinnys.  Hal.  4  and  5. — C.  JVep.  inM- 
tic.S. — Eutrop.  de  Tarq. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  818. 

— Plut.   in  Brut.  <^'   Cms. Marcus  Junius, 

father  of  Ca;sar's  murderer,  wrote  three  books 
on  civil  law.  He  followed  the  party  of  Marius, 
and  was  conquered  by  Pompey.  After  the 
death  of  Sylla,  he  was  besieged  in  Mutina  by 
Pompey,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  and  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.  He  had 
imrried  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  and  two  daughters.     Cic.  de  Oral.  c.  55. 

— Plul.  in  Brut. His  son  of  the  same  name, 

by  Servilia.  was  lineally  descendedfrora  J.  Bru- 
tus, w  ho  expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
He  seemed  to  inhei-it  the  republican  principles 
of  his  great  progeni(or,and  in  the  civil  wars  join- 
ed hiraelf  to  the  side  of  Pompey,  though  he 
wa.«  his  father's  murderer,  only  because  he 
looked  upo.i  him  as  more  just  and  patriotic  in 
his  claims.  At  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia,  Ccesar 
not  only  .spared  the  life  of  Brutus,  but  he  made 
liim  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  He  how- 
ever forgot  the  favour  because  Ca;sar  aspired  to 
tyranny.  He  conspu-sd  with  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  tyrant, 
-and  stabbed  him  in  Pomjjey's  Basilica.  The 
tumult  which  this  murder  occasioned  was  great; 
the  conspirators  Hed  to  the  capitol,  and  by  pro- 
claiming freedom  and  liberty  to  the  populace, 
they  re-established  tranquillity  in  the  city.  An- 
tony, whom  Brutus,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  associates,  refused  to  seize,  gained  ground 
in  behalfof  his  friend  Caesar,  and  the  murder- 
ers were  soon  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  Brutus 
retired  into  Greece,  where  he  gained  himself 
many  friends  by  his  arms,  as  well  as  by  persua- 
sion, and  he  was  soon  after  pursued  thither  by 
Antony,  Mhom  young  Octavius  accompanied. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  defeated  the  enemy  ;  but  Cassius,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  left,  was  overpowered,  and 
as  he  knew  not  the  situation  of  his  friend,  and 
grew  desperate,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
men  to  run  him  through.  Brutus  deeply  de- 
plored his  fall,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief, 
called  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  In  another 
battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  ob- 
tained a  victory ;  but  the  other  was  defeated, 
and  he  found  himselfsurroundedby  the  soldiers 
of  Antony.  He  however  made  his  escape,  and 
soon  after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C.  42.  Anto- 
ny honoured  him  with  a  magniticent  funeral. 
Brutus  is  not  less  celebrated  for  Ids  literary  tal- 
ents, than  his  valour  in  the  field.  When  he  was 
in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of  Lis  time  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing;  and  the  day 
which  preceded  one  of  his  most  bloody  battles, 
while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  under  continual 
appreheasioas,  Brutus  calmly  spent  his  hours 
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till  the  evening,  in  writing  an  epitome  of  Poly* 
bius.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  the  austere 
virtues  of  Cato,  and  in  reading  tiie  histories  of 
nations  he  imbibed  those  principles  of  freedom 
which  were  so  eminently  displayed  in  his  poli- 
tical career.  He  was  intimate  with  Cicero,  to 
wiiom  he  would  have  communicated  his  con- 
spiracy, liad  he  not  been  apprehensive  of  liis 
great  timidity.  He  severely  reprimanded  him 
in  his  letters  for  joining  the  side  of  Octavius, 
who  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Plu- 
tarch mentions,  that  Caesar's  ghost  made  its 
appearance  to  Brutus  in  his  tent,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  meet  him  at  Philippi.  Brutus 
married  Portia,  die  daughter  of  Cato,  who  kill- 
ed herself,  by  swallowing  burning  coals,  when 
she  heard  the  fate  of  her  husband.  C.  jYep.  in 
Attic. — Paltrc.2,c.4H. — Phit.  in  Brut.  kc. — 

Cff.s.  1  — Flor  4. D.  Jun.    Aibinus,   one  of 

Ca3sar"s  murderers,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Mutina,  was  deserted  by  thelegions,withwhich. 
he  wished  to  march  against  Antony.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony's  orders,  though  consul 

elect. Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 

people.    Plut. One  of  Carbo's  generals. 

Brvas,  a  general  of  the  Argives  against 
Sparta,  put  to  death  by  a  woman,  to  whom  he 

had   offered  violence.     Pans.  2,  c.  20. A 

general  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Htrodot.  7, 
c.  72. 

Bry.\xi.s,  a  marble  sculptor,  who  assisted  in 
making  the  mausoleum.     Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

Bkvce,  a  daughter  of  Dauaus  by  Polyxo. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Bryges,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Phryges.     Strab.  7. 

Bkvgi,  a  people  of  Macedonia  conquered 
by  Mardonius.     Herodot.  6,  c.  45. 

Brysea,  a  town  of  Lacouia.  Paus.  3,  c. 
20. 

Bi'EACENE,  a  town  of  Asia.     Curt.  5. 

Bubaces,  an  eunuch  of  Darius,  kc.  Curt. 
5,  c.  11. 

BuBARis,  a  Persian  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amyntas,  against  whom  he  had  beea 
sent  with  an  army.     Justin.  7,  c.  13. 

BuE-iSTiAcus,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

BuBASTis,  a  city  of  Egj'pt,  in  the  eastera 
parts  of  the  Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  because  Diana  Bubastis,  who 
is  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have 
transformed  herself  into  a  cat  when  the  god.s 
fled  into  Egypt.  Herodot.  2,  c.  59,  137  and 
\b4.~0vid.  Met.  9,  v.  690. 

BuBASus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bv- 
basides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
v.  643. 

BuBON,  an  inland  city  of  Lycia.  Plin.  5, 
C.27. 

BucEPHALA,  a  city  of  Indi^,  near  the  Hy- 
daspes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  horse  Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.3.-- 
Justin.  12,  c.  8.—Diod.  17. 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's, 
whose  head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence 
his  name  (?--«,■  xi<f»^,-  bovis  caput.)  Alexander 
was  the  only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back, 
and  he  always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  present  in  an  engagement  in 
Asia,  where  he  received  a  heavy  wound,  and 
hastened  immediately  out  of  the  battle,  and 
dropped  down  dead  {ts  soon  as  ho  had  set  down 
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{.oiiafl  guaids,  but  to  death  by  Nero.— —A 
brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Bursa,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Prusa,  from  its  founder, 
Prusias.     Sirab.  12. 

BuRsiA,  a  town  of  Babylonia.  Juslin.  12, 
c.  13. 

BusA,  a  woman  of  Apulia  who  entertained 

lOOU  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.    Vol. 

Max.  4^.  8. 

BvsjE,  a  nation  of  Media.    Herodot.  1. 

BusiRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 

and  Lybia,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  ail 

foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cni- 

elty.     When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busi- 

rii  carried  him  to  the  altar  bound  band  and 

foot.     The  hero    soon  disentangled    himself, 

and  offered  the  tyrant,  his  son  Amphidamas, 

BuconoN,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias.  I  and  the  ministers  of  his  cruelty  on  the  altar. 

Paas.  8,  c.  5. A  son  of  Laoinedon  and  the  i  i\lany  Egyptian  princes  iiave  borne  the  same 

nympli  Calybe. A  son   of   Hercules  and  j  name.     One  of  them  built  a  town  called  Busi- 

Prazithea.      He  was  also  called  Bucolus. jr/^,  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  where  Isia  had 

A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ai-cadia.     Apollod.  a  famous  temple.     Herodot.  2,  c.  59  and  61. — 


the  king  iu  a  safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old 
when  he  died,  and  Alexander  built  a  city 
which  he  called  after  his  name.  Plut.  in  Mtx. 
Curt.--Jirrian.  5,  c.  Z.—Piin.  8,  c.  42. 

BuciLiANus,  one  of  Ccssar's  murderers. 
Ck.  ad  Atlic.  14. 

BucoLicA,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of 
the  care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity 
and  elegance.  Tiie  most  famous  pastoral  wri- 
ters of  antiquity  are  iMoschus,  Bion,  Theocri- 
tus, and  Virgil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or 
pastoral  poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of 
Sicily. 

BucoLicuM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
fJile,  situate  between  the  Sebennylican  and 
Mendesian  mouths,  and  called  by  Strabo, 
FhatnitJcum.     Herodot.  2,  c.  17. 
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BccoLi;s,a  son  of  Hercules  and  Marse.— — A 
son  of  Hippocijon.     JljioUod.  2  and  3. 
BuDii,  a  nation  of  iMedia.     Herodot. 
BuBiNi;  a  people  of  icythia.     Id. 
BujooRUM,  a  promontory  of  Salamis,     Thu- 
tyi.  2,  c.  94. 

BuLBUs,  a  Roman  senator,  remarkable  for 
his  meanness.     Cic.  in  Ver. 

BuLis,  a  town  of  Phocis,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Doris  near  the  sea,  above  the  bay  of 
Corinth.  Paus.  10,  c.  37. A  Sjvdrtan  giv- 
en up  to  Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the  offence  his 
countiymen  had  done  for  putting  the  king's 
messengers  to  death.     Herodot.  7,  c.  134,  &,c 

BuLLATius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom 
the  poet  addressed  1  ep.  11,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  travelled  over  part  of  Asia. 

BuLLis,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  near  the  sea, 
south  of  ApoUonia.     Liv.  36,  c.  7, 1.  44,  c.  30. 
BuMELLus,   a   river    of  Assyria.     Curl.  4, 
c.Q. 
BuNEA,  a  surname  of  Juno. 
BuNUs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
^etes  went  to  Colchis.     He  built  a  temple  to 
Juno.     Paus.  2,  c.  3  and  4. 

BuPALUs,  a  slutuaiy  of  Clazomenaj.  Vid. 
Anthermus. 

BuPHAGus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thornax 
killed  by  Diana,  vv'hose  virtue  he  had  attempt- 
ed. A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.  Piais. 

^,  c.  24. A  surname  of  Hercules,  given  him 

on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

BiiPHoNiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens,  where  an  ox  v;as  immolated.  Puua. 
\,  c.  24. — mian,  V.  H.  8,  c,  3. 

BuPRAsn;:.!,  a  city,  country,  and  river  of 
Elis.     Homer. 

BuRA,  a  daughter  of  Jupl'.cr,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom 
Burn  or  Burif'.  orice  a  flourishing  city  iu  the 
bay  of  Corintli,  received  its  name.  This  city 
was  destroyed  by  the  sc:i.  Ovid.  Met.  15, 
V.  293.— Paw.?.  7,  c.  25.— Strab.  1  and  8.-—Di- 


Sirab.  17.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  UZ.—Heroid.  9, 
V.  m.— Plut.  in  Thes.—  Virg.  G.3,  wb.—Jlpol- 
lod.2,c.5. 

But  A,  a  town  of  Achaia.     Diod.  20. 
BuTEO,  a  surname  of  M.  Fabius.     Liv.  30f 

c.  26. A  Roman  orator.     Seneca. 

BuTEs,  one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Amyous, 
king  of  the  Bebiyces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  cfime  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  received  by  Lycaste.  a  beautiful  harlot, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lj'caste, 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  V^enus ; 
hence  Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus. — 

Virg.  JFm.  5,  v.  372. One  of  the  Argonauts, 

.ipollod.  1,  c.  9. A  Trojan  slain  by  Camilla. 

Virg.  JKn.  11,  v.  690. A  son  of  Boreas  who 

built  Naxos.     Diod.  o. A  son  of  Paudion 

and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of  Minerva  and  IXeptune. 
He  married  ClUhonia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 

Jlpollod.  3.  c.   14,  ^c. An   arm-bearer  to 

Anchises,  and  afterwards  to  Ascanius.  Apol- 
lo assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  irora 
heaven  to  encourage  Ascanius  to  tight.  Butes 
was  killed  by  Turuus.     Firg.  JPn.  9,  v.  647, 1. 

12,  v.  632. A  governor  of  Darius,  besieged 

by  Conon  the  Athenian. 

BuTHROTUM,  now  Butrinlo,  a  sea-port  towa 
of  Epirus  opposite  Corcyra,  visited  by  iEneas, 
in  his  way  to  Italy  from  Troy.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
V.  2m.—Plin.  4,  c.  ]. 

BuTHRoTus,  a  river  in  Italy  near  Locri. 
BuTHYREUs,  a  noble  statuary,  disciple  to 
Myron.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

BuTOA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Crete.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

BuTORiDES,  an  historian  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  pyramids.     Plin.  36,  c.  12, 

BoTos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle 
of  Latona.     Herodot.  2,  c.  59  and  63. 

BuTUNTUM,    an    inland   town    of  Apulia. 

Pliii.  3,  c.  VI. 

BuTus,  a  son  of  Pandion. 

BuzYGEs,  an  Athenian  who  first  plougiied 

with  harnessed  oxen.     Demophoon  gave  him 

the  Palladium  with  which  Diomedes  had  in- 

Polyan. 


od.  15. 

BuRAicus,  an  epithet  ajiplied  to  Hercules,  j  trusted  him,  to  be  carried  to  Athens. 

from  hi.s  temple    near    Bura.- A  ri\  er  of    1,  c.  5. 

Achaia.    Pans.  7,  c.  25.  ]     Bvi>i.esia  and  Bybassia..  a  coinihy  of  Ca- 

BuRRurs  .^fi'.AXios,    a  chief  of  the  prse-'ria.    Herodot.  1,  c.  171 


BY* 

BvBtlA,  a  name  of  Venue. 

Byblh,  a  people  of  Syria.   ApoUod.  £5,,  c.  1. 

ByBLis,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
She  fell  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  and 
tvhen  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she 
desti'oyed  herself  Some  say  that  Caunus  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  fled  from  his 
country  to  avoid  incest;  and  others  rcpoit, 
that  he'fled  from  his  sister's  importunities,  who 
sought  him  all  over  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  at 
last  sat  down  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  284.  Met.  9,  v.  451.— 

Hygin.  fab.  243. — Pans.  7,  c.  5. A  small 

island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

EvBLUs,  a  town  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  where  Adonis  had  a  temple.     Slrnb.  16. 

Bylliones,  a  peojile  of  lllyricum.. 

BvRRHUs,  a  robber,  famous  for  his  dissipa- 
tion.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  69. 

BvRSA,  a  citadel  in  the  middle  of  Carthage, 
on  which  was  the  temple  of  ^-Esculapius.  As- 
drubal's  wife  burnt  it  when  the  city  was  taken. 
When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she  bought  of  the 
inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  encom- 
passed by  a  bull's  hide.  After  the  agreement, 
she  cut  the  hide  in  small  thongs,  and  enclosed 
9.  large  piece  of  territory,  on  which  she  built 
a  citadel  which  she  called  Byrsa,  (Bv«"-a,  a 
bide.)  ViTg.  JEn.  1,  V.  371.— 57r«6.  17.— 
Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Flor.  2,  c.  15. — Llv.  34,  c 
62. 

BvziACiuM,  a  country  of  Africa. 

Byzantium,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megara, 
under  the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before 
the  christian  era.  Pafercnlus  says  it  was 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Lace- 
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dternonians  according  to  Justin,  and  accord- 
ing to  Amniianus  by  the  z\thenians.  The 
pleasantness  and  convenience  of  it.s  situatiou 
was  observed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
made  it  the  capital  ot  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pire, A.  D.  328,  and  called  it  Constant  inopolis. 
A  number  of  Greek  writers,  who  have  de- 
served or  usurped  the  name  of  Byzantint  his- 
loriam,  llourit-hed  at  Bizantium,  after  the  seat 
of  the  empire  had  been  translated  thither 
from  Rome.  Their  works,  which  more  par- 
ticularly relate  to  the  time  in  which  they  nour- 
ished, and  are  seldom  read  but  by  tho.se  who 
wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  lower  empire,  were  published  iii 
one  large  collection,  in  36  vols,  folio,  1G48,  k.c. 
at  Paris,  and  recommended  themselves  by  the 
notes  and  supplements  of  Du  Fres)ie  and  Dii 
Cange.  They  were  likewise  printed  at  Ve- 
nice 1729,  in  28  vols,  though  perhaps  this  edi- 
tion is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  French, 
Stmb.  1. — Pnterc.  2,  c.  15. — C.  Mp.  in  Paw.?. 
Alcib.  ^  Timoth.—Jiislin.  9,  c.  I.— Tacit.  12, 
Ann.  c.  62  and  63. — Mtla,  2,  c.  2. — Marcel. 
22,  c.  8. 

Byzas,  a  son  of  Nejitune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  received  its 
name.     Diod.  4. 

Byzeres,  a  people  of  Pontus,  between 
Cappadocia  and  Colchis.  Diunys.  Perieg. — 
Flacc.  5,  V.  153. 

Byzes,  a  celebrated  artist  in  the  age  of 
Astyages.    Pans.  5,  c.  10. 

Byzia,  a  town  in  the  possession  of  the 
kings  of  Thrace,  hated  by  swallows  on  ac- 
count of  the  horrible  crimes  of  Tereus.  Plin. 
4,  c.  11. 
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p  AANTHUS,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  | 
^-^  He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his  '■ 
sister  Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  I 
and  he  burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  temple! 
near  the  Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  this  im- ! 
jiiety  by  the  god,  and  a  monument  raised  to 
ids  memory.     Pans.  9,  c.  10. 

Cabades,  a  king  of  Pei-sia,  &c. 

Cabala,  a  place  of  Sicily  where  the  Car- 
thaginians were  conquered  by  Dionysius. 
Diod.  15. 

Cabales,  a  people  of  Africa.     Herodot. 

Cabalii,  a  peo{)ie  of  Asia  Minor.    Id. 

Cabaeisus,  a  clear  fountain  on  mount  He- 
licon, sacred  to  the  muses,  and  called  also 
Hippocrene,  as  raised  from  the  ground  by  the 
foot  of  Pegasus.     Pen: 

Cabaelinum,  a  town  of  the  /^dul,  now 
Chalons,  on  the  Saone.  Cces.  7,  Bell.  G.  c. 
42. 

Caearnos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paros. 
His  priests  were  called  Cabarni. 

_  C.\BAssus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  'A 
village  near  Tarsus. 

Cabaluo,  atowH  of  Ciaui 


Caeira,  a  wife  of  Vulcan,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons. A  town  of  Paphlagonia. 

Cabiri,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  at  Thebes,  Lemnos,  Macedonia, 
and  Phrygia,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
islands  of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.  The 
number  of  these  deities  is  uncertain.  Some 
say  they  were  only  tAvo,  Jupher  and  Bac- 
chus ;  others  mention  three,  and  some  four, 
Aschieros,  Achiochersa,  Achiochersus,  and 
Camillus.  It  is  unknown  where  their  worsliip 
was  first  established;  yet  Piiffinicia  seem? 
to  be  th€  place  according  to  the  authority  ot 
Sanchoniathon,  and  from  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Greiece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  fes- 
tivals or  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  were  cele- 
brated witii  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Samo- 
thrace, where  all  the  ancient  heroes  and 
princes  were  generally  initiated,  as  theii 
power  seemed  to  be  great  in  protecting  per- 
sons from  shipwreck  and  storms.  The  ob- 
scenities which  prevailed  in  the  celebration 
have  obliged  the  authors  of  every  country  to 
pass  over  them  in  silence,  and  say  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  reveal  them.     These  deities  arc 
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often  confounded  with  the  Corvbantes,  Ana- 


ces,  Dioscuri,  itc.  and-  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Vulcan  was  their  father.  This  author 
mentions  tlie  sacrilege  uhich  Cambyses  com- 
mitted in  entering  their  temple,  and  turning  to 
ridicule  their  sacred  mysteries.  They  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  metals.  Herodot.  2, 
c.  5l.~Slr(ib.  10,  Lc.—Paus.  9,  c.  22,  Stc— 
Cic.  dt  .\at.  D.  1. 

Cab'iria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. The  fes- 
tivals of  the  Cabiri.     Vid.  Cabiri. 

CabCka,  a  fountain  of  Mesopotamia,  wiiero 
Juno  bathed.     Plin.  31,  c.  3. 

CabOkos,  a  chief  of  the  Helvii.  Cas. 
Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister 
to  Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  to 
Hercules  where  her  brother  had  concealed  his 
oxen.  She  presided  over  the  excrements  of 
the  body.  The  vestals  offered  sacrilices  in  her 
temple.     Laciant.  1,  c.  20. 

Cachales,  a  river  of  Phocis.    Pans.   10, 
c.  32. 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed 
monster,  and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided 
in  Italy,  and  the  avenues  of  his  cave  were 
covered  with  iiuman  bones.  He  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country ;  and  when  Hercu- 
les returned  from  the  conquest  of  Gervon. 
Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged 
them  backward.s  into  his  cave  to  prevent  dis- 
covery. Hercides  departed  without  perceiv- 
ing the  tlicft ;  but  his  oxen  having  lowed, 
were  answered  l)v  the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Ca- 
cus, and  tlie  hero  became  acquainted  with  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  place, 
attacked  Cacus,  s(pieezed  and  strangled  him 
in  his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke. 
Hercules  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servetor, 
in  commemoration  of  this  victory ;  and  an  an- 
nual festival  was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants 
in  honour  of  the  hero,  who  had  delivered 
them  from  such  a  public  calamity.  Ovid.  1. 
Fast.  v.  551.— Z'lVg.  J£n.  8,  v.  \'^4.—Properl. 
4,  el.  10. — Jur.  5,  r.  125. — Liv.  1,  c.  7. — Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  1,  c.  9. 

CacCthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.     Arrian.  Indie. 

Cacyparis,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Cadi,  a  town  of  Phrygia.     Strab.  12. 

Of  Lydia.     Propert.  4,  el.  6,  v.  7. 

Cadmea,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by 
Cadmus.  It  is  generally  taken  for  Thebes  it- 
self, and  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cadme- 
ans.  Slat.  Theb.  8,  v.  m\.—Paus.  2,  c.  5. 
Cadmkis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 
Cadmvs,  son  of  Agenor  king  of  Phcenicia, 
by  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  by 
his  father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa, 
whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was 
never  to  return  to  Phcenicia  if  he  did  not 
bring  her  back.  As  his  search  proved  fruit- 
less, he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and 
was  ordered  to  build  a  city  where  he  should 
see  a  young  heifer  stop  in  the  grass,  and 
to  call  the  country  Bceotia.  He  found  the 
heifer  according  to  the  directions  of  the  ora- 
cle ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  the  god  by 
a  sacrilice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  wa- 
ters were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  which  devoured  all  the  Phoenician's 
attendants.    Cadmus,  tired  of  theii*  seesjjng 
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delay,  went  to  the  place,  and  saw  the  inonster 


still  feeding  on  their  liesh.     He  attacked  the 
dragon,  and  overcame  it  by  the  assistance  of 
Minerva,  and  sowed  the  teeth  in  a  plain,  upoa 
which  armed  men  suddenly  rose  up  from  tht 
ground.     He   threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  they  instantly  turned   their  arms 
one  against  the  other,  till  all  perished  except 
five,   who  assisted  liim  in  building  his  city. 
Soon  after  he  married  Hermoine  the  daughter 
of  Venus,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  by  whom  he  held  a  sou,  Poly- 
dorus,  and  four  daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Auto- 
noe,    and  Semele.     Juno    persecuted  those 
children  ;  and  their  well-known  misfortunes 
so  distracted    Cadmus   and  Hermoine,    that 
they  retired  to  Illyricum,  loaded  with  grief, 
and  infirm  with  age.      They    entreated  the 
gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfortunes  of 
life,  and  thej'  were  immediately  changed  into 
serpents.     Some  explain  the  dragon's   fable, 
by  supposing  that  it  was  a  king  of  the  country 
whom  Cadmus  conquered  by  wai- ;  and  the 
armed  men  rising  from  tlie  field,  is  no  more 
than  men  anned  with  brass,  according  to  the 
ambiguous  signification  of  a  Phoenician  word. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use 
of   letters  into   Greece  ;  but  some  maintain, 
that  the  alphabet  wliich  he  brought  from  Phce- 
nicia, was  only  ditlerent  from  that  vvhich  is 
used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of    Greece. 
This  alphabet  consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to 
wliich  Paiamedes  afterwards  added  four,  and 
Simonides  of  Melos  the  same  number.     The 
worship  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoeni- 
cian deities  was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  Greece 
1493  years  beibre  the  christian  era,  and  to 
have  died  (31  years  after.     Accoi'ding  to  those 
who  believe  that  Thebes    was    built   at  the 
sound  of  Amphion's  lyre,  Cadmus  built  only 
a  small  citadel   w'hich  he  called  Cadmea,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  whicii  was  finish- 
ed by  one  of   his  successors.     Ovid.  Met.  3, 
fab.  1,  2,  k.c.— Herodot.  2,c.49,  1.  4,  c.  147.— 
Hygin.  fab.  6,    76,    1.35,  iLc.—Diod.  1,  Lc— 
Paus.  9,  c.  5,  kc.—Hesiod.  Tfieog.  v.  937,  &c. 

A  son  of  Pandion  of  JMiletns,  celebrated 

as  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Crresus,  and  as  the 
writer  of  an  account  of  some  cities  of  loiiiuj 
in  4  books.  He  is  called  the  ancient,  in  conti-a- 
distinction  fi'oni  anotherof  the  same  name  and 
place,  son  of  Archelaus,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Attica,  in  16  books,  and  a  treatise  on  love 
in  14  books.  Diod.  1. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Cle- 
ment. Alexand.  3. — Strab    1. — Plin.  5,  c.29. 

A  Roman  e;iecutiouer,  mentioned  Horut. 

1,  Sal.  6,  V'.  39. 
Cadra,  a  hill  of  Asia  Minor.  Tacit. 
Cadijceus,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
tw'o  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semi- 
circles. It  w  as  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and 
the  emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given 
him  by  Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre.  V^ari- 
ous  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the 
two  serpents  round  it.  Some  suppose  them  to 
be  a  symbol  of  Jupitor's  amours  with  Rhea, 
when  these  two  deities  transformed  them- 
selves into  snakes.  Others  say,  that  it  origi- 
lates  from  Mercury's  having  appeased  th« 
fury  of  two  serpents  that  were  fighting,  by 
touching  them  with  his  rod.  Prudence  is 
geneialiy  suppoised  to  be  represeytstl  by  tUe^e 


t'»ve>  serpents,  and  the  wings  are  the  symbol  of 
diligence;  both  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  bu- 
siness and  commerce,  which  Mercury  patro- 
nized. With  it,  Mercury  conducted  to  the 
infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  iuU  to  sleep  and  even  raise  to  life  a 
dead  person.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  242. — Horat.  1, 
od.  10. 

Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of 
the  Garonne.     Cfts. 

Cadusci,  a  people  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
PluL 

Cadytis,  a  town  of  Syria.  Hcrodot.  2, 
c.  159. 

C^A,  an  island  of  the  .^gean  sea  among 
the  Cyclades,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cea,  from 
Ceus  the  son  of  Titan.  Ovid.  20,  Heroid. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  14. 

C-«;ciAS,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north. 

CiECiHA,  the  wife  of   Sylla.     Pint  in  Si/l. 

■  The  mother  of  Lucullus.     Id.  in  Luc. 

A  daughter  of  Atticus. 

CiEciLiA  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.  Vid.  Tana- 
qnil. 

Cecilia  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C. 
693,  by  Caecil.  Metellus  JNepos,  to  remove 
taxes  from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give 

them  free  exportation. Another  called  also 

Didia,  A.  U.  C.  656,  by  the  consul  Q.  Ciecilius 
Metellus,  and  T.  Didius.  It  requh-ed  that  no 
more  than  one  single  matter  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  [>eople  in  one  question,  lest  by 
one  word  they  should  give  their  assent  to  a 
whole  bill,  which  might  contain  clauses  wor- 
thy to  be  approved,  and  others  unworthy.  It 
required  that  every  law,  before  it  was  pre- 
ferred, should  be  exposed  to  public  view  on 
three  market-days.  Another,  enacted  by  Cee- 
eilius  Metellus  the  censor,  concerning  fullers. 

Flin.  35,  c.  17. Another,  A.  U.  C.  701,  to 

restore  to  the  censors  their  original  rights  and 
privileges,  which  had  been  lessened  by  P. 

Clodius  the  tribune. Another  called  also 

Gabinia,  A.  U.  C.  685,  against  usuiy. 

C^ctLiANus,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

Cmcilu,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  Cascas,  one  of  the  companions 
of  /Eneas,  or  from  Calculus  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, who  built  Prffineste.  This  family  gave 
birth  to  many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

Cj:cilhjs  Claudius  Tsidorus,  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves, 
36<X)  yokes  of  oxen,    257,000  small   cattle, 

600,000  pounds  of  silver.    Plin.  33,  c.  10. 

Epirus,  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  who  opened 
a  school  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
taught  reading  to  Virgil  and  some  other  grow- 
ing poets. — —A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a 
comparison  between  Demosthenesand  Cicero, 
and  an  account  of  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes.  Metellus.     Vid.  Metellus. Sta- 

tius,  a  comic  poet,  deservedly  commended 
by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  though  the  orator 
M.  Atlic.  calls  him  Malum  Lalinilulis  auclo- 
rem.  Above  80  of  his  comedies  are  mention- 
ed by  ancient  historians,  among  which  are  his 
Nauclerus,  I'hocins,  Epiclerus,  Syracusae, 
Ficnerator,  Fallacia,  Pausimachus,  isic.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  died  at  Rome  168, 
B.  C.  and  was  buried  on  the  Janiculum.  J/o- 
/•a<2jep,  I. 

^0 
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C.EciNA  Ttjsctjs,  a  son  of   Nero's  nursfeo 

made  governor  of  Egypt.   Suet  in  JVer. • 

A  Roman  who  wrote  some  physical  treatises. 

A  citizen  of   Volaterraj,    defended    by 

Cicero. 

C/EcijBUM,  a  town  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
near  the  bay  of  Caieta,  famous  for  the  excel- 
lence and  plenty  of  its  wines.  Utrab.  5.— 
Horat.   1,  od.  20,  1.  2,  od.  14,  kc. 

C^cuLus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
some  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  si)ark  of  tir© 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Cceculusj 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Praeneste; 
but  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  im- 
plored Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
his  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
among  a  multitude  who  were  assembled  to 
see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  Cas- 
cuius.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  680,  says,  that  ha 
was  found  in  fire  by  shepherds,  and  on  that 
account  called  son  of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  god 
of  fire. 

Q.    C^Dicius,   a    consul,   A.    U.    C.    498. 

Another,  A.  U.   C.    465. A  military 

U'ibune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  him- 
self to  rescue  the  Roman  army  from  the  Car- 
thaginians, B.  C.  254.     He  escaped  with  his 

life. A  rich  person,   &c.    Virg.  JEn.  9,  r. 

362. A  friend  of  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  lOj 

v.  747. 

CyELiA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635, 
by  Caelius,  a  tribune.  It  ordained  that  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings  before  the  people, in  cases  of 
treason,  the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets 
contraiy  to  the  exception  of  the  Cassian  law. 

CjElius,  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when, 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  beiug  accessary 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  mur- 
dered some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and 
caiTied  on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia  tha 
wife  of  Metellus.      Oral,  pro  M.  Cal.  —  Qimi- 

til.  10,  c.   1. A  man  of  Tarracina,  found 

murdered  in  his  bed.  His  sons  were  suspected 
of  the  murder,  but  acquitted.      Val.  Max.  8, 

c.  1. Aurelianus,  a  writer  about  300  years 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 

thatof.\lmeloveen,  Ainist.  1722  and  1755. 

L.  Antipater,  wrote  anhistory  of  Rome,  which, 
M.  Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adriam 
preferred  to  the  histories  of  Sallust.  Caelius 
flourished  120  years,  B.  C.    Val  Max.  1,  c.  7.. 

— Cic.  13,  ad.  Jlttic,  ep.  8. Tubero,  a  maa 

who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried  to- 

the  burning  pile.    Plin.  7,  c.  82. Vibien- 

us,  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  a.ssisted  Romulus' 

against  theCffininenses,   he. Sabinus,  & 

writer  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who  compo- 
sed a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the  curuleediles,, 

One  ofthe  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 

built.  Romulus  surrounded  it  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart,  and  it  was  enclosed  by  walls  by  the. 
succeeding  kings.  It  received  its  name  from 
Ccclius,  who  assisted  Romulus  against  the 
Sabines. 

CyriHARo,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  India. 

Cyene,  a  small  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea.--^ 
A  town  on  the  coast  of  Ijaconia,  whence  Jupi- 
ter is  called  Csenin?.  Pliv-  4.  c.  h.—Opid. 
.Met.  9,  v.  V?S. 


€Xbe«s,  one  of  tlie  Argonauts.  Jlpoliotl. 
■J,  t.t). A  Trojan  killed  by  Tnnius.     Vlrg. 

C.ENiDES,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  de- 
scended from  Cceneus.     Ilerodot.  5,  c.  92. 

C^-.NiA,  a  town  of  Latiuni  near  Rome. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Coinincnses,  made  war 
against  the  Romans  when  tlieir  virgins  had 
feeen  stolen  away.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  135. — 
Fropert.  4,  el.  11,  c.  9. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

C.^Nis,  a  ]iromontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile 
and  a  half 

CjKms,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Klatus,  who  being  forcibly  ravished  by  Nep- 
tune, obtained  from  the  god  the  power  to 
change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
Cceneus.  In  the  wars  of  tiie  Lapitha^  against 
the  Centaurs,  sl)e  offended  .Jupiter,  and  was 
overwJielnied  with  a  huge  |)ile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  l)ird. — Ocid.  Md.  12,  v.  172 
and  479. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she 
returned  again  to  lier  pristine  form. 

Q.  Servimus  C.t.iMo,  a  Roman  consul, 
A.  U.  C.  648,  in  the  Cimbrian  war.  He 
plundered  a  temple  at  Tolossa,  for  which  he 
was  punished  by  divine  vengeance,  Sic-    Jus- 

iin.  32,  c.  3. — Faterc.  2,  c.   12. A  qua3stor 

who  opposed  Saturninus.     Ok.  ad  Her. 

CjiKiTus,  a  town  of  Crete.     Strab. A 

river. 

Cjere,  Ceres,  anciently  Agyi.la,  now 
Cer-rderi,  a  city  of  Etruria,  once  the  capital 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  in  being  in  the 
age  of  Strabo.  When  i^Cneas  came  to  Italy, 
Mezenlius  was  king  over  the  inhabitants  cal- 
led C(Erdts,  or  Ccerilcs;  but  they  banished 
their  pnnce,  and  assisted  the  Trojans.  The 
people  of  Ca^re  received  Avith  all  possible  hos- 
pitality the  Romans  who  fled  with  the  lire  of 
Vesta,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
<:iauls,  and  for  this  humanity  they  were  made 
citizens  ot  Rome,  but  without  the  privilege  ot 
voting;  whence  Carites  tabulae  was  dipplied  to 
those  who  had  no  suffrage,  and  Ccej-ites  cera 
appropriated  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  Virg. 
.En.  Band  10.— Liv.  1,  c.  2.— Strab. 5. 

CiREsi,  a  people  of  Germany.     C(es. 

CjEsak,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  fami- 
ly at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept 
an  dejjhaut,  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
funic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  born  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  after  it  had 
feeen  dignilied  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  of  liis  successors,  was  given  to  the  appa- 
rent heir  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
fiian  emperors.  The  twelve  first  Roman  em- 
jperors  were  distinguished  by  the  surname  of 
Ca'.iar.  They  reigned  in  the  following  order : 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  INero,  Galba,  Otho,  Viteilius,  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  Domitian.  In  Domitian,  or 
rather  in  iS'ero,  the  family  of  Julius  Ca;sar  was 
-extinguished.  But  after  such  a  lapse  of  time 
the  appellation  of  Ceesar  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  in)perial  dignity,  and  therefore  it 
was  fissumed  by  the  successors  of  the  .Julian 
jEamiiy.  Suetonius  has  written  an  account  ot 
these  twelve  characters,  in  an  e.vtensive  and 

impartial  mannor. C.  Julius  Cajsar,  the  first 

emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of  L.  Caasar  and 
Aurelia  the  daughter  of  Cotta.  He  was  des- 
ponded, according  to  soni«  accoaut"7,from  Jx\- 
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lius  the  son  of  ^neas.  When  lie  reached  Ms- 
15th  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  the  year  after 
he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter.  Sylla  was 
aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
move him ;  but  Ca?sar  understood  his  inten- 
tions, and  to  avoid  discovery,  changed  every 
day  his  lodgings.  He  was  received  into  Sylla's 
friendship  some  time  after ;  and  the  dictator 
told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement  of 
young  Ca:sar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  who  would  prove,  some  day  or 
otlier,  tiie  rain  of  their  country  and  of  their 
li!)erty.  When  Cwsar  went  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies at  Rhodes,  under  ApoHonius  Molo,  he  was 
seized  by  pirates,  who  offered  him  his  liberty 
for  30  talents.  He  gave  them  40,  and  threat- 
ened to  revenge  their  insults ;  and  he  no  soon- 
er was  out  of  their  power,  than  he  armed  a 
ship,  pursued  them,  and  crucified  them  all. 
His  eloquence  procured  him  friends  at  Rome, 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  livedo 
equally  served  to  promote  his  interest.  He 
obtained  the  office  of  high  priest  at  the  death 
of  Metellus ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was 
appointed  over  Spain,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and 
soon  after  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
Crassus  and  Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for 
the  space  of  five  years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the 
interest  of  Pom])ey;  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Here  he  en- 
larged the  boundaries  oC  the  Roman  empire 
by  conquest,  and  invaded  Britain,  which  was 
then  unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  He 
checked  the  Germans,  and  soon  after  had  his 
government  over  Gaul  pi-olonged  to  five  other 
years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  The 
death  of  Julia  and  of  Crassus,  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  ambitiou 
of  Cffisar  and  Pompey,  soon  became  the- 
causes  of  a  civil  war.  Neither  of  these  ce- 
lebrated Romans  would  suffer  a  superior,  and 
the  smallest  matters  were  sufficient  ground 
for  unsheathing  the  sword.  Ca3sar's  petitions 
were  received  with  coldness  or  indifference 
by  the  Roman  senate;  and  by  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip  him 
of  his  power.  Antony,  who  opposed  it  ss 
tribune,  fled  to  Caisar's  camp  with  the  news; 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard 
this,  than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance.  On 
pretence  of  avenging  the  violence  which  had 
been  offered  to  tiie  sacred  oflfice  of  tribune 
in  the  person  of  Antony,  he  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon, which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
vince. The  passage  of  the  Rubicon  was  a  de- 
claration of  war,  and  Ca;sar  entered  Italy, 
sword  in  hand.  Upon  this,  Pompey,  with 
all  the  friends  of  liberty,  left  Rome,  and  re- 
tired to  Dyrrachium;  and  Cajsar,  after  he  had 
subdued  all  Italy,  in  6t>  days,  entered  Rome^^ 
and  provided  himself  with  money  from  the 
public  treasury.  He  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
conquei-ed  the  partizans  of  Pompevj  under 
Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro;.and,  at  his 
return  to  Rome,  was  declared  dictator,  and 
soon  after  consul.  When  he  left  Rome,  he 
went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  observing  that  he 
j  was  marchingagajnst  a  general  without  troops, 
I  after  having  defeated  troops  witliout  a  ge- 
Ineral  in  Spain.    la  (he  plains  of  Piiarsalia, 
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%.  C.  4S,  the  two  hostile  generals  engaged, 
fonipey  was  conquered,  and  fled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered.  Caesar,  after  he 
had  made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his 
adversary  into  Egypt,  where  lie  for  some  time 
forgot  his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of 
Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  His  dan- 
ger was  great  while  at  Alexandria ;  but  he 
«xtricated  himself  with  wonderful  success,  and 
made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power.  After 
several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of  Ga- 
te, Suipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey's 
sons  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  trium- 
phed over  live  different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexan- 
dria, Pontus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  crea- 
ted perpetual  dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was 
at  an  end,  his  uncommon  success  created  him 
enemies,  and  the  cliiefest  of  the  senators, 
among  whom  was  Brutus,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  bim 
in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March.  He 
died,  pierced  with  2-3  wounds,  the  151h  of 
March,  B.  C.  44,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
Cascagave  him  the  first  blow,  and  immediately 
he  attejnpted  to  jtaake  some  resistance;  but 
when  he  saw  Brntus  among  the  conspirators. 
he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  fell  down  at  their 
feet,  mutHing  up  his  mantle,  and  exclaiming. 
Tu  quoque  Brute !  Caesar  might  have  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  conspirators,  if  he  had  listen- 
ed to  the  advice  of  iiis  wife,  whose  dreams,  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  day  of  his  murder, 
were  alarming.  He  also  received,  as  he  went 
to  the  senate-house,  a  paper  from  Arteraido- 
rus,  which  discovered  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
him;  but  he  neglected  the  reading  of  what 
might  have  saved  his  life.  When  he  Avas  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was  observed  to 
gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and  even  shed 
tears  at  the  recollection  that  that  hero  had  con- 
quered tlie  world  at  an  age  in  which  he  himself 
had  done  nothing.  The  learning  of  Ctesar  de- 
serves commendation,  as  well  as  his  military 
character.  He  reformed  the  calendar.  He 
wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  wars,  on 
the  spot  where  he  fought  his  battles;  and  the 
.composition  has  been  admired  for  tlie  elegance 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  i!s  style.  This 
valuable  book  was  nearly  lost;  and  when  Cce- 
sar  saved  his  life  in  tlie  bay  of  Alexandria,  he 
was  obliged  to  swim  from  his  ship,  with  his 
arms  in  one  hand  and  his  commentaries  in  the 
other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars,  he 
wrote  other  pieces,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
history  of  the  war  in  Alexandria  and  Spainis  at- 
tributed to  him  by  some,  and  by  others  to  Hir- 
tius.  Caisar  has  been  blamed  for  his  debauch- 
eries and  expenses  ;  and  the  first  year  he  had 
a  public  office,  his  debts  were  rated  at  830  ta- 
lents, which  his  friends  discharged;  yet,  in 
his  public  character,  he  must  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  few  heroes  that  rarely  make  their  ap- 
peai-ance  among  mankind  His  qualities  were 
such,  that  in  every  battle  he  conld  not  be  but 
conqueror,  and  in  every  republic,  master; 
and  to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to 
attribute  his  saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to 
be  first  in  a  little  village,  then  second  at 
Rome.  It  was  after  his  conquest  over  Pharnaces 
in  one  day,  that  he  made  use  of  these  remark- 
able words,  to  express  the  celerity  of  his  ope- 
rations ;  Vcnl,  v'uli,  xki.^  Conscjoug  of  the 


services  of  a  man,  who,  in  the  intervals  ol 
peace,  beautified  and  enriched  the  capital  of 
his  country  with  public  buildings,  libraries,  and 
porticos,  the  senate  permitted  the  dictator  t» 
wear  a  laurel  crown  on  his  bald  head ;  and  it 
is  said,  that,  to  reward  his  benevolence,  they 
n  ere  going  to  give  him  the  title  or  authority  of 
king  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  except  Italy, 
when  he  was  murdered.  In  his  private  cha- 
racter, Cffisarhas  been  accused  of  seducing  one 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  Catiline's  conspiracy  ;  and  it  was  his 
fondness  for  dissipated  pleasures  which  made 
his  countiymen  say  that  he  was  tluj  husband  of 
all  the  women  at  Rome,  and  the  woman  of 
all  men.  It  is  said  that  he  con(]uered  300  na- 
tions, took  800  cities,  and  defeated  thi'ee  mil- 
lions of  men,  one  of  which  fell  in  the  field  ov 
battle  Pllii.  7,  c.  25,  says  that  he  could  em- 
ploy at  the  same  time,  his  ears  to  listen,  his 
eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind 
to  dictate.  His  death  was  preceded,  as  many 
authors  mention,  by  uncommon  prodigies ;  and 
immediately  after  his  death,  a  large  comet 
made  its  appearance.  The  best  editions  of 
Cujsar's  commentaries,  are  the  magnificent 
one  by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.  Lond.  1712;  that  of 
Cambridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  4to. 
1727  ;  that  of  Oudendorp,  2  volumes  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1737;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1G35.  Sueto)i.  4'  Phit.  in  vita. — Dio  — ip- 
p'tan. — Orosius. — Diod.  16  and  eel.  31  and  37. 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  Am.— Ovid  Met.  15,  v.  782.— 
Marcell. — Flor.  3  and  4.- Lucius,  was  fa- 
ther to  the  dictator.     He  died  suddenly,  when 

putting  on    his    shoes. Octavianus.     Vid. 

Augustus. Cains,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator, 

commended  by  Cic.  in  Brut.  His  brother  C. 
Lucius,  was  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as 
himself,  the  party  of  Sylla.     They  were  botli 

put  to  death  by  order  of  Marins. Lucius„ 

an  uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  by  Au- 
gustus, for  which  Antony  proscribed  Cicero, 
the  friend  of  Augustus.     His  son  Lucius  was 

put  to  death  by  J.  Caesar,  in  his  youth. Two 

sons  of  Agrlppa  bore  s.lso  the  name  of  Csesai-s, 
Cains  and  Lucius,  lid.  Agrippa. Augus- 
ta, a  town  of  Spain,  built  by  Augustus,  on  the 
Iberus,  and  now  called  Saragossa. 

C«sAREA,  a  city  of  Cappadoeia, of  Bi- 

thynia, — ^— of    Mauritania, of    Palestine. 

There  are  matiy  small  insignificant  towns  of 
that  name,  either  built  by  the  emperors,  or 
called  by  their  name,  in  compliment  to  them, 

CjEsarion,  the  son  of  J.  Ca;sar,  by  queen 
Cleo{)atra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed 
by  Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Ccelosyria.  He  was  jint  to  death 
five  yaars  after  by  Augustus.  Suet,  in  -lug. 
17,  and  Cces.  52. 

C/EsENNius  P^TUs,  a  general  sent  by  Nero 
to  Armenia,  Sic.     Tacit.  15,  Ann.  G  and  25. 

C^SETius,  a  Roman  who  protected  his 
children  against  Ctesar.     Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. 

C^siA,  a  surname  of  Minerva. — —A  wood 
in  Germany.     Tanit.  1,  Ann.  c.  59. 

C^.sius,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  talents  were 

not  of  uncommon  brilliancy.     Calull.  14. 

A  lyric  and  heroic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Persius. 

C.t:so,  a  son  of  Q,  ChiciaiiSitu?,  who  revolted 
to  the  Volici. 
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C^soNiA,  a  lascivious  woman  who  married 
Calig:ula,  and  was  murdei-ed  at  the  same  time 
with  her  daughter  Julia.     Suel.in  Calig  c.  59. 

C^soNius,  Maximus,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  IVero,  on  account  of  his  friendship 
witii  Seneca,  &c.     Tacit .  15,  Aim.  c.  71. 

CjEiui-um,  a  town  of  Spain.     Sirab.  2. 

Cagaco,  a  fountain  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3, 
C.  24. 

Caicinus,  a  river  of  Locris.  Thucyd.  3,  c. 
103. 

Catcus,  a  companion  of  JEneas.   Virg.  JF.n. 

%  V.  187, 1. 9,  V.  35. A  river  of  Mysia,  fall- 

ine;  into  the    iEs;ean  sea,  opposite    Lesbos, 
Virg.  G.  4,  V.  SlO.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v  243. 

Caieta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour 
of  Campania,  which  received  its  name  from 
Caieta,  the  nurse  of  .^neas,  who  was  buried 
there.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  1. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  praenomen  very  com- 
mon at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural 
position,  denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when 
reversed  3  it  implied  Caia.      QuintiL  1,  c.  7. 

Caius,  a  son  of  Agrippa  by  Julia.  Vid. 
Agrippa. 

Q.  Calaber,  called  also  Smyrnaeus,  wrote 
a  Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation 
ot  Homer's  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  The  best  editions  of  this  ele- 
gant and  well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rho- 
doman,  12mo.  Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes 
of  Dausqueius,  and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1734. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna 
Gra?cia.  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  Japygia, 
Ealentini,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet  Ennius 
was  born  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and 
produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  and 
excellent  honey.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  425. — Horat. 
1,  od.31.  Epod.  1,  V.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
Sirub.  Q.—Mda,  2,  c.  4.—Plin.  8,  c.  48 

Calabrus,  a  river  of  Calabria.     Pans.  6. 

Calagurritani,  a  people  of  Spain,  who 
ate  their  wives  and  children,  rather  than  yield 
to  Pompey.     Val.Max.  7,  c.  ti. 

Calais  and  Zkthes.     Vid.  Zethes. 

Calagutis,  a  river  of  Spain.  Flor.  3,  c. 
22. 

Calamis,  an  excellent  carver.  Propert.  3, 
el.  9.  V.  10. 

Calamisa,  a  place  of  Samos.     Herodot.  9. 

Calamos,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  mount  Li- 

banus.     Pliii.  6,  c.  20. A  town  of  Phoeni- 

Gia. Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calamus,  a  son  of  the  river  Mseander,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  Carpo,  &.c.  Paiis. 
9,  c.  35. 

Calanus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Itid  an  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  ivas  fii'ed, 
Alixander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  :  •'  No,"  said  he,  '•  I  shall  meet 
you  again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander 
died  three  months  after  in  Babylon.  Slrab. 
15. — Cic  de  Div.  1,  c.  23. — Arrian.  4'  Plut.  in 
Jihx. — JElian.  2,  c.  41, 1.  5,  c  6. —  Val.  Max.  1,  j 
0.8.  I 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Ash,  near  Colophon.  1 
S'aui.7,  c.  3. 
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Calaris,  a  city  of  Sardinia.    Flor.  3,  c.  6. 
Calathana,  a  town  of  Macedonia.     Lie.  ' 
32,  c.  13. 

Cal.athion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  26. 

Calathus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope, 

Calates,  a  town  of  Thrace  near  Tomus, 
on  the  Euxine  sea.     Slrab.  7. — Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Calatia,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  age  of  Julius  Caesar.     Sil.  8,  v.  543. 

Calati^j  a  people  of  India,  who  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  parents.     Herodot.  3,  c.  38. 

Calavii,  a  people  of  Campania.  Liv.  26, 
C.27. 

Calavius,  a  magistrate  of  Capua,  who  res- 
cued some  Roman  senators  from  death,  kc. 
Liv.  23,  c.  2  and  3. 

Calaurka  and  Calauria,  an  island  near 
TrcEzene  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  Apollo,  and 
afterwards  Neptune.,  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  The  tomb  of  Demosthenes  was  seen 
there,  who  poisoned  himself  to  flee  from  the 
persecutions  of  Antipater.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v. 
384.— Pans.  1,  c.  3,  kc— Slrab.  8.— Mela,  2, 
c.  7. 

Calbis,  a  river  of  Caria.     Mela,  1,  c.  16. 

CalcE;  a  city  of  Campania.     Strab.  5. 

Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  ottice  of  high  priest;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could 
not  sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacri- 
ficed to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be 
stopped  in  the  Grecian  army,  before  the  res- 
toration of  Chrycis  to  her  father.  He  told 
them  also  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before 
ten  years  siege.  He  had  received  the  power 
of  divination  from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  in- 
formed, that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  man  more 
skilled  than  himself  in  divination,  he  must  pe- 
rish ;  and  this  happened  near  Colophon,  after 
the  Trojan  war.  He  was  unable  to  tell  how 
many  figs  were  in  the  branches  of  a  certain 
fig-tree  ;  and  v  hen  Mopsus  mentioned  the  ex- 
act number,  Calchas  died  through  grief.  [Vid. 
Mopsus.]  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  69. — JEschyl.  in 
Again. — Eurip.  in  Iphig- — Paus.  1,  c.  43. 

Calcheuonia.     Vid.  Calchedon. 

Calchima,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  his 
grandfather's  kingdom  of  Sicyon.  Paxis.  2,  c.  5. 

Caldus  C.elius,  a  Roman  ^vho  killed  him- 
self when  detained  by  the  Germans.  Paterc. 
2,  c.  120. 

Cale,  (es)  Cales,  (ium,)  and  Calf.nvm, 
now  C'ato',  a  to^vn  of  Campania.  Horat.  4,od. 
12.— Juv.  1,  V.  69.— Sil.  8,  V.  41S.—  Virg.  Mn. 
7,  V.  728. 

Caleoonia,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, now  culled  Scotland.  The  reddish  hair 
and  lofty  stature  of  its  inhabitants  seemed  to 
denounce  a  German  extraction,  according  to 
Tacit,  in  vitd  Agric.  It  was  so  little  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  so  little  ci- 
vilized, that  they  called  it  Britannia  Barbara, 
and  they  never  penetrated  into  the  country 
either  for  cnriosilv  or  conquest.  Martial.  10, 
ep.  44.— Sil.  3,  v.'5y8. 

Calentum,  a  place  of  Spain,  where  it  is 
.said  they  made  bricks  so  light  that  (hey  swam 
on  the  surface  of  the  v.ater.    Plin.  35,  c.  14. 
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Calenus,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 

in  the  age  of  Tarquin.     PUn.  28,  c.  2. A 

lieutenant  of  Caesar's  army.  After  Ctesar's 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with 
great  honour  to  them.     Plat,  in  Cccs. 

Cales,  Vid.  Cale. A  city  of  liithynia  on 

the  Euxine.    Arrian. 

Calesius,  a  charioteer  of  Axylus,  killed  by 
Diomedes  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  IQ,  v.  16. 

Calet-«,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Pays  de  Caux,  in  .Normandy.  Cces.  Bell.  G. 
ft,  c.  4.    Their  town  is  called  Caletum. 

Caletor,  a  Trojan  prince,  slain  by  Ajax 
as  he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  the  ship  of 
Protesilaus.     Homer.  II.  15,  v.  419. 

Calex,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into 
the  Euxine  sea.     Tkucyd.  4,  c.  75. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  Egyptus.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  1. 

Caliceni,  a  people  of  Macedonia. 

M.  Calidius,  an  orator  and  pretorian  who 
died  in  the  civil  wars,  &ic.  Cms.  Bell.  Civ. 
jj  c.  2.— — L.  Julius,  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  the  excellency  of  his  character,  his 
learning  and  poetical  abilities.  He  was  pro 
scribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by  Atti- 
cus.     C.  JVep.  m  Mtic.  12. 

C.  Caligula,  the  emperor,  received  this 
surname  from  his  wearing  in  the  camp,  the 
Caliga,  a  military  covering  for  the  leg.  He  was 
son  of  Germanicus  by  Agrippina,  and  grand 
son  to  Tiberius.  During  the  flrst  eight  months 
of  his  reign,  Rome  expected  universal  prospe 
ity,  the  exiles  were  i-ecalled,  taxes  were  remit- 
ted, and  profligates  dismissed;  but  Caligula 
soon  became  proud,  wanton,  and  cruel.  He 
built  a  temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head 
to  be  placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods,  while 
he  wished  to  imitate  the  thunders  and  power 
of  Jupiter.  The  statues  of  all  great  men  were 
removed,  as  if  Rome  would  sooner  forget  her 
virtues  in  their  absence  ;  aiidthe  emperor  ap- 
peared in  public  places  in  the  most  indecent 
manner,  encouraged  roguery,  committed  in- 
cest with  his  three  sisters,  and  established  pub- 
lic places  of  prostitution.  He  often  amused 
himself  with  putting  innocent  people  to  death ; 
he  attempted  to  famish  Rome,  by  a  monopoly 
of  corn  ;  and  as  he  was  pleased  with  the  great- 
est disasters  which  befell  his  subjects,  he  often 
wished  the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he 
might  have  the  gratification  to  strike  it  off. 
Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed  in  his  palace 
with  human  victims,  and  a  favourite  horse  was 
made  high-priest  and  consul,  and  kept  in  mar- 
ble apartments,  and  adorned  with  the  most 
valuable  trappings  and  pearls  the  Roman  em- 
pire could  furnish.  Caligula  built  a  bi-idge  up- 
wards of  three  miles  in  the  sea ;  and  would  per- 
haps have  shown  himself  more  tyrannical,  had 
notChcereas,  one  of  his  servants,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  with  others  equally 
tired  with  the  cruelties  and  the  insults  that 
were  offered  with  impunity  to  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered  January  24th,  in 
his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and 
ten  months,  A.  D.  41.  It  has  been  said,  tiiat 
Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  ;  but  his 
love  of  learning  is  better  understood  from  his 
altempts  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Homer  and 
of  Virgil.    Dio. — Snelou.  in  vita. — Tucii,  Jinn. 
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Calipfs,  a  mathematician  of  Cyzicus,  B- 
C.  330. 

Calis,  a  man  in  Alexander's  army,  tortured 
for  conspiring  against  the  king.     C«r<.6,  c.  11. 

Call^scherus,  the  father  of  Critias.  Plat, 
in  Alcib. 

Callaici,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  now  Gal- 
llcia,  at  the  north  of  Spain.  Ovid.  6,  Fast.  v. 
461. 

Cai.las,    a  general  of   Alexander.     Diod. 

17. Of  Cassander  against  Polyperchon.  Id^ 

19. A  river  of  Euboea. 

Callatebus,  a  town  of  Caria.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  32. 

CALLE,atown  of  ancient  Spain,  now  OpoY' 
to,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  in  Portugal. 

Calleteria,  a  town  of  Campania. 

Calleni,  a  people  of  Campania. 

Callia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  27. 

Calliades.  a  magistrate  of  Athens  whea 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.     Herodot.  8,  c.  51. 

Calhas,  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 
Diod.  12. A  son  of  Temenus,  who  mur- 
dered  his  father  with  the  assistance  of  his 

brothers.    Apollod.  2,  c.  6. A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  Lysimachus.  His  coinpositions  are  lost. 
He  was  surnamed  Schojnion,  from  his  twisting 
ropes,  (a-.«v@.,)  through  poverty.    Jltlien    10. 

A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrote 

an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was  well 
rewarded  by  Agathocles,  because  he  had  shown 
him  in  a  favourable  view.  Jlthen.  12. — Dionys. 
An  Athenian  greatly  revered  for  his  pa- 
triotism.   Herodot.  6,  c.  121. A  soothsayer. 

An   Athenian,    commander  of    a    fleet 

against  Philip,  whose  ships  he  took,  &:c. A 

rich  Athenian,  who  liberated  Cimon  from  pri- 
son,  on  condition  of  marrying  his  sister  and 

wife  Elpinice.     C.  Nep.  and  Plat,  in  Cim. 

A  historian,  who  wrote  an  explanation  of  the 
poems  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho. 

Calubius,  a  general  in  the  war  between 
Mantinea  and  Sparta.     Xenoph.  Hist.  G. 

Callicerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Calliciiokus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  %vhere 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

Calllicles,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
not  searched  on  account  of  his  recent  mar- 
riage, when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  t!ie 
money  given  by  Harpalus,  kc.  Plut.  in  De- 
mosth. A  statuary  of  Megara. 

Callicolijna,  a  place  of  Troy,  near  the 
Simois. 

Callicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  seized 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing 
upon  Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularif- ' 
He  was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  af- 
ter reigning  thirteen  months.  He  is  called 
Callipus,  by  some  authors.     C,  J\'ep.  in  Dion. 

An  oiiicer  intrusted  with  the  care  of  tlie 

treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.     Curl.  5,  c.  2. 

An  artist,  who  made,  with  ivory,  ants 

and  other  insects,  so  small  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  engraved 
some  of  Homer's  verses  upon  a  grain  of  milled . 

Plia.  7,  c.  21— JElian.  V.  H.  1,  c.  17. An 

Athenian,  who  by  his  perfidy  constrained  the 
Athenians  to  submit  to  Rome.     Pans.  7,  c.  10. 

A  Syrian  who  wrote  an  account  of  Aure- 

lian's  life, A  brave  Athenian  killed  at  the 

battle  gf  Plat*.    Herodot.  9,  c,  72. 
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CAti-icRATiDAS,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded 
Lysander  in  the  commaiid  of  the  fleet.  He 
took  Methyirina,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Conon.  He  was  deleatcd  and  killed 
near  the  Arginusa;,  in  a  naval  battle,  B.  C. 

406.     Dioil.  IS.—Xcnojjh.  Hist.  G. One  of 

tiie  four  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of  their  al- 
liance with  Alexander.     Curt.  3,  c.  13. A 

Pythagorean  writer. 

Cai.t.idjus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
eontemporary  with  Cicero,  who  sj^eaks  of  his 
abilities  with  commendation.  Vic.  j?i  Brul. 
2114.— rat  ere.  2,  c.  36. 

Cali>idromijs,  a  place  near  Thermopylae. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  6. 

Calligetds,  a  man  of  Megara,  received  in 
■fais  banishment  by  Thamabazus.  Thucyd.  8, 
c.  6. 

CalliiiTachi;s,  an  historian  and  poet  of 
Cyrene,  son  of  Batlus  and  Mesatma,  and  pupil 
to  Hermocrates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in 
the  age  of  I'tolemy  Philadelphus,  kept  a  school 
at  Alexandria,  and  had  Apollonius  of  FJiodes 
among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged 
Caliimachns  to  lash  him  severely  in  a  satn-ical 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Ibik.  (f»/.  Apolk)- 
nius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  tliis 
piece.  He  wrote  a  work  in  120  books  on  fa- 
mous men,  besides  treatises  on  birds  ;  but  of 
all  his  numerous  compositions,  only  31  epi- 
grams, an  elegy,  and  some  hymns  on  tlie  gods, 
are  extant;  tne  best  editions  of  which,  are 
that  of  Krnestns,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  1761,  and  that 
of  Vuicanius,  12mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Pro- 
pertitjs  styled  himself  the  Uoman  CalUmuchm. 
The  precise  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his 
"birth,  is  unknown.  ProperL.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65. — 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  84.—Horal.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  lO'J.— 
Qtdntil.  il>,  c.  1. An  Athenian  general  kill- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  His  body  was 
found  in  an  erect  posture,   all  covered  with 

wounds.  Plut. A  Colophonian,  who  wrote 

the  life  of  Homer.    Fhif. 

Callimedon,  a  partizan  of  Phocion,  at 
Athens,  condemned  by  the  populace. 

Callimelks,  a  youth  ordered  to  be  killed 
and  served  up  as  meat  by  Apollodorus  of  Cas- 
sandrea.    Polyccn.  6,  c.  7. 

Callisus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  ha've 
first  invented  elegiac  poetry,  B.  C.  776.  Some 
ef  his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobsus.  Jillicn. 
—Sirab.  13. 

Calliope,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to 
he  the  mother  of  Oqiheus  by  Apollo,  and  Ho- 
race sujiposes  lier  able  to  play  on  any  musical 
instrument.  She  was  represented  with  a 
trumpet  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in 
the  otiier,  wliich  signiiied  that  her  office  m  as 
to  take  notice  of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes, 
as  Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  them  :and 
she  held  the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of 
antiquity,  and  appeared  generally  crowned 
with  laurels.  She  settled  the  dispute  between 
Venus  and  Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis, 
whose  compatiy  these  two  goddesses  wished 
both  perpetually  to  enjoy.  Hcsiod.  Thtog. — 
JjpoUo'l.  1,  c.  3. — Horat.  od. 

CAi.f.irATiiiA,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and 
wife  of  Callianaxthe  athlete,  went  disguised  in 
man's  clothes  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to  the 
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Olympic  games.  When  Pisidonis  was  declar- 
ed victor,  she  discovered  iier  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
The  victory  of  her  so«  obtained  her  release  ; 
and  a  law  was  instantly  made,  whieli  forbade, 
any  wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked.  Paus. 
5,  c.  6,  I.  6,  c.  7. 

Caeliphon,  a  painter  of  Samos,  famous  for 
his  historical  pieces.  Plin.  10,  c.  26.— —A 
philosopher  who  made  tlie  summu7ii  honum 
consist  in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  hon- 
esty. This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero.  (^ucRst. 
dead.  4,  c.  131  and  139.  c/e  OJic.  3,  c.  119. 

Calliphron,  a  celebrated  dancing  master, 
who  had  Epaminoudas  among  his  pupib.  C. 
JV'fjO.  in  Epam. 

Caelipid^,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  17. 

Calupoeis,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Hel- 
lespont.    Sil.  14,  v.  2;30. A  town  of  Sicily 

near  ^tna. A  city  of  Calabria  on  the  coast 

of  Tarentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by  n, 
bridge  to  the  continent.  It  is  now  called  (roZ- 
lipoli,  and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  who  trade 
in  oil  and  cotton. 

Callipus  or  Caeippus,  an  Athenian,  dis- 
ciple to  Plato.  He  destroyed  Dion,  &.c.  Vid. 
Callicrates.  C.  JVep.  in  Dion. A  Corin- 
thian, who  wrote  an  history  of  Orchomeuos. 

Paus.  6,  c.  29. A  philosopher.     Diog.  in- 

Zen. A  general  of  the  Athenians  when  the 

Gauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopyla;.  Paus, 
1,  c.3. 

Calupyges,  a  surname  of  Vcuus. 

Caelirhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  mai'ried  Troas,  by  v^hom  she  had  Ilus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus. A  fountain  of  At- 
tica where  Callirhoe  killed  herself.  Vid.  Co- 
resus.  Paus.  7,  c.  21.— 6/a/  12.  IVie^.v.  629, 
A  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  mo- 
ther of  Echidna,  Orthos,  and  Cerberus,  by 

Chrysaor.     Hcsiod. A  daughter  of  Lycus 

tyrant  of  Libya,  who  kindly  received  Diomer 
des  at  his  return  from  Troy.     He  abandonecl 

lier,  upon   which  she  killed    herself. A 

daughter  of  the  Achelous,  who  married  Alc- 

maeon.     Vid.  Alcmajon.    Paus.  8,  c.  24. 

A  daughter  of  Phocus  the  Boeotian,  whose . 
beauty  procured  her  many  admirers.  Her  fa- 
tiier  behaved  with  such  coldness  to  her  lovers 
tiuit  they  murdered  him.  Callirhoe  avenged 
his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bceotians, 

Plat.  £mat.  JVarr. A  daughter  of  Piras  an4 

iNiobe.     Hygin.  fab.  145. 

Caeeiste,  an  island  of  the.'Egcan  sea,  call- 
ed afterwards  Thera.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Paus.  3, 

c.  1. Its  chief  tow  n  was  founded  1 150  years 

before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 

Caelisteev,  a  festival  at  Lesbos,  during 
which,  all  the  women  presented  themselves  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  fairest  was  re- 
warded in  a  pu!)lic  maimer.  There  was  also 
an  institution  of  the  same  kind  among  the 
ParrhasianS;  iirst  made  by  Cypselus,  whose 
w  ife  v.as  honoured  with  the  first  jn-ize.  The 
Eleans  had  one  also,  in  which  the  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  complete  suit  of  ai-mour, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

Caeeisthe.nes,    a  Greek   vvho  wrote    an 
history  of  his  own  country  in  10  books,  begin- 
ning from  the  peace  between  Arlaxerxes  and  . 
Greece,  down  to  the  plundering  of  tho  tempT^ 
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of  Delphi  by  Philomelas.  Dlod.  14. — -A 
man  who  with  others  attempted  to  expel  the 
garrison  of  Demetrius  from.  Athens.  Fobjan. 
5j  c.  17. A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  inti- 
mate with  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  oriental  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  a 
preceptor,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Ills  friend  and  master  Aristotle. 
He  refused  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  king, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  mu- 
tilated, and  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  dragged 
about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus  gave  him  poi- 
son wliich  ended  toge'ther  his  tortures  and  his 
life,  B.  C.  328.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
extant.     Curt.  8,  c.  Q.—FUd.  in  Alex.—Ani- 

an.  4.— Justin.  12,  c.  6  and  7. A  writer  of 

Sybaris. A  freedman  of   LucuUus.     It  is 

said  that  he  gave  poison  to  his  master.  Plut. 
iti  Lucall. 

Calmsto  and  Caligtq,  called  also  Helice, 
was  daughter  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  Jupiter  saw 
her,  and  seduced  her  after  he  had  assumed 
tlie  shape  of  Diana.  Her  pregnancy  was  dis- 
covered aa  she  bathed  with  Diana  ;  and  the 
fruit  of  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  called  Areas, 
was  hid  in  the  woods  and  preserved.  Juno, 
who  was  jealous  of  Jupiter,  ciianged  Calisto 
into  a  bear  ;  but  the  god,  apprehensive  of  her 
beir.g  hurt  by  the  huntsmen,  made  her  a  con- 
stellation of  heaven,  with  her  son  Areas,  under 
the  name  of  the  bear.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  4, 
hc.—jipollod.^,c.Q.—Hygin.  fab.  17(5  and  177. 
.    Pam.  8,  c.  3. 

Callistonicus,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.     Pans.  9,  c.  3. 

Callistkatus,  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabris  against 

Lacedsemon.    Diod.   15. An  orator  of  A- 

phidna  in  tiie  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  most 

eloquent  of  his  age. An  Athenian   orator, 

with  whom  Deuiosthenes  made  an  intimate 
acquaintance  after  he  hati   heard  him  plead. 

Xenopli. A  Greek  historian  praised  by  Di- 

otiys.  Hal. A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aristo- 
phanes.  A  statuary.      Plin.  34,  c.  8. A 

secretary  of  Mithridates.      Plut.  in  Lnculli. 

A  grammarian,  Viho  made  tlie  alphabet  of 

the  Samians  consist  of  24  lettei-s.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  courtezans. 

Callixesa,  a  courtezan  of  Thessaly,  whose 
Qompany  Alexander  refused,  though  requested 
by  his  mother  Olympias.  This  was  attributed 
by  tlie  Athenians  to  oilier  causes  than  chas- 
tity, and  therefore  the  prince's  ambition  was 
ridiculed. 

Callixlnus,  a  general  who  perished  by  fa- 
mine.  An  Atheniau,  imprisoned  for  pass- 
ing sentence  of  deatii  upon  .some  prisoners. 
Diod.  13. 

CALozf,  a  statuary,  Qnbiiil.  12,  c.  10, — Plin. 
34,  c.  8. 

Caloe,  now  Calore,  a  river  in  Italy  near 
Beneventum.     Liv.  14,  c.  14. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  jnost  south- 
ern parts  of  Spain,  ojiposite  to  mount  Abyia 
on  the  .\frioau  coast.  These  two  mountains 
were  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Calpe  is 
BOW  called  Gibraltar. 

Calphurma,  a  daughter  of  h.  Piso,  who  i 
was  Julius  Caisar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  j 
previous  to  her  husband's  murder,  she  dieam-  j 
ed,tiiat  the  roof  of  her  house,  had  fallen,  and  1 
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that  he  had  been  stabbed  in  her  arms ;  an3  axv 
that  account,  she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
detain  him  at  home.  Alter  Caasar's  m-.irder,  she 
placed  herself  under  the  patronage  of  M,  An- 
tony.    Sndon.in  Jul. 

Calphukmus  Bkstia,  a  noble  Roman  brib- 
ed by  Jugurtha.    It  is  said  that  he  murdered 

his  wives  when  asleep.     PHji.  27,    c.  2. 

Crassus,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus 
against  the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  tlift 
enemy  as  he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their 
towns,  and  he  w^as  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Neptune.  Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  and  conquering  her  fatiier.  Cal- 
phurnius  I'etarned  victorious,  and  Bisaltia  de- 
stroyed lierself A    man    who   conspired 

against    the    emperor    Nerva. Galerianus, 

son  of  Piso,  put  to  death,  k.c.  Tacit.  Hist. 4,  c.  11. 

Piso,  condemned  forusng  seditious  vvord.s 

against  Tiberius.  Tacii.  Hint.  4,  c.  21. — ;— A- 
nother  famous  for  his  abstinence.     Vcd.  Max. 

4,  c.  3. Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  Sicily, 

in  theageofDioclesiau,seven  of  whose  eclogues 
are  extant,  and  generally  found  with  tJie  works 
of  the  poets  who  have  written  on  hunting. 
Though  abounding  in  inanybeautifu!  lines,(hey 
are  however  greatly  inferior  to  the  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  Virgil.     The  best  edition  is 

that  of  Kempher,  4to.  L.  Bat  1728. A  raaa 

surnamed  Frugi,  who  composed  annals,  B.  C. 
130. 

Calpuijnia  or  CAtPHURNiA,  a  noble  family 
at  Piome,  derived  from  Calpus  son  of  Nuraa. 
It  branched  into  the  families  of  the  Fisones 
Bibuli,  Flammffi,  Casseunini,  Asprenates,  k,c. 
Plin.  iti  JVum. 

Calpurnia  and  Calphurnia  >.ex,  w^ 
enacted  A.  U.  C.  604,  severely  to  punish  such 
as  were  found  guilty  of  using  bribes,  &c.-  Cic. 

de  OJf.  2. A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed 

to  the  gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  tO 
do  it,  in  a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  th6 

Cimbri.     Plut.   in  Parall. A  woman  who 

killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband 
was  murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Mariusf 
Palax.  2,  26.—— The  wife  of  J.  Cassar.     Vid- 

Calphurnia. A  favourite   of  the  emperor 

Claudius,     &.c.     Tacit.     Ann. A    woman 

ruined  by  Agrippina  on  account  of  herbeautv, 
k.c.     Tacit. 

Calvia,  a  female  minister  of  Nero's  lustJ. 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  3. 

Caltisa,  a  prostitute  in  Juvenal's  age.  5? 
v.  133. 

Calvisics,  a  friend  of  Augustus,    Plut.  in. 

Anion. An  officer  whose  wife  prostituted 

herself  in  his  camp  by  night,  &c.  Tojcit.  V, 
Hist.  c.  48. 

Calumsia  and  Isjptjdf.ntta,  two  deities  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  Calumny  was  ingeniously 
represcnted  in  a  painting  by  Apelles. 

Calusidius,  a  soldier  in  tiie  army  of  Ger- 
manicHS.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Calusidius  offered 
him  his  own,  observing  that  it  was  sharper. 
Tacit.  1,  An.  c.  35. 

CALU3iu;a,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

Calvas  Corn,  Licisias,  a  famous  ora- 
tor, equally  known  fur  writing  Iambics.  As  h<* 
was  both  facetious  and  satirical,  he,  did  not  fail 
to  excite  attention  by  his  animadversions  upou 
Oacsar  cind  Pompey^and-  from  his  eJoquciH'fy 
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(»  dispute  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  tp.—IIorat.  1,  Sat.  Id,  v.  19. 

Calybe,  a  town   of  Thrace.     Slrab.    17. 

The  mother  of  Bucolion  by  Laomedon. 

ApoUod.  3,  c.  12. An  old  woman  priestess 

in  the  temple  which  Juno  had  at  Ardea.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  419. 

Cai-vcaknus,  a  river  of  Cilicia. 

Calvce,  a  daughter  of  jEoIus,  son  of  He- 

lenus  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deiraachus. 

She  had  Endyrnion,  king  of  Elis,  by  Ethlius 

the  son  of  Jupiter.    Jipollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  5, 

<;.  1. A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love  with 

&  youth  called  Evathlus.  As  she  was  unable  to 
sain  the  object  of  her  love,  she  threw  herself 
From  a  precipice.  Tliis  tragical  story  was 
made  into  a  song  by  Stesichorus,  and  was  still 

extant  in  the  age  oi  JUhcnaus.  14. A  daugli- 

ter  of  Hecaton  mother  of  Cycnus.  Hygin.  157. 
Calydiam,  a  town  on  the  Appian  way. 
Calydna,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  near  Rhodes,  others 
near  Tenedos.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  205. 

Calydon,  a  city  of  ^Etolia,  where  (Eneus, 
the  father  of  Meleager,  reigned.  The  Evenus 
fiows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon  the  son  of  Ji^tolus.  During  the  reign 
offfineus,  Diana  sent  a  wild  boar  to  ravage  the 
counti7,  on  account  of  the  neglect  which  had 
been  shown  to  her  divinity  by  the  king.  All 
the  princes  of  the  age  assembled  to  hunt  this 
boar,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  by  the  poets, 
under  the  name  of  the  chase  of  Calydon,  or  the 
Calydor.ian  boar.  Meleager  killed  the  animal 
with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  the  head  to  Ata- 
lanta,  of  whom  he  was  euam.oured.  The  skin 
of  the  boar  was  preserved,  and  was  still  seen 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
neiTa  Alea.  The  tusks  were  also  preserved  by 
the  Arcadians  in  Tegea,  and  Augustus  carried 
them  away  to  Rome,  because  the  people  of 
Tegea  had  followed  the  party  of  Antony. 
These  tusks  were  shown  for  a  long  time  at 
Rome.  One  of  them  was  about  half  an  ell  long, 
and  the  other  was  broken.  ( Vid.  Meleager  and 
Atalanta.)  Jipotlod.  1,  c.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  45.^ — 
Strab.  8. — Humer.  II.  9,  v.  all.—Hygln.  fab. 

VIA— Ovid.  Mat.  8,  fab.  4,  fcc. A  son  of 

JEtolus  and  Pronoe  daughter  of  Phorbas.    Me 
gave  his  name  to  a  town  of  iEtolia. 

Calydonis,  a  name  of  Deianira,  as  living 
in  Calydon.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  4. 
Calvdonius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 
Calvmne,  an  island  near  Lebynthos.    Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  2,  v.  81. 

Calynda,  a  town  of  Caria.  Ptol.  5,  c.  3. 
Calypso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
n;oddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia.  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doubted.  \\  hen  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
t-)n  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great 
iiospitality,  and  offered  him  immortality  if  he 
would  remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The 
hero  refn.'^ed,  and  after  seven  years'  delay,  he 
was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  island  by 
order  of  Mercur}',  the  messenger  of  Jupiter. 
During  his  stay,  Ulysses  had  t\'>  o  sons  by  Ca- 
lypso, Nansithous  and  Nau.sinous.  Cal^'pso 
was  incoiisokible  at  the  df-parture  of  Ulysses. 
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CAMAtopf  KUM,  a  Roman  colony  in  Britaitij 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 
Camantium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor. 

Camarina,  a  town  of  Italy. A  lake  ot 

Sicily,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  built  B. 
C.  552.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans, 
and  rebuilt  by  a  certain  Hipponous.  The  lake 
was  drained  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo, 
as  the  ancients  supposed,  and  a  pestilence  was 
the  consequence ;  but  the  lowness  of  the  lake 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  prevents  its  being 
drained.  The  words  Camarinam  movcre  are 
become  proverbial  to  cspress  an  unsuccessful 
and  dangerous  attempt.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  791. 
—Strab.  6.~Herodot.  7,  c.  134. 

Cambaules,  a  general  of  some  Gauls  who 
invaded  Greece.     Paus.  10,  c.  19. 

Cambes,  a  prince  of  Lydia,  of  such  vora- 
cious appetite  that  he  ate  his  own  wife,  &ic. 
JElian.  1,   V.  H.  c.  27. 

Cambre,  a  place  near  Puteoli.  Juv.  7,  v.  154. 
Cambunii,  mountains  of  Macedonia.    Liv. 
42,  c.  53. 

Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cy- 
rus the  Great.  He  conquered  Egjpt,  and 
was  so  offended  at  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and 
plundered  their  temples.  When  he  wished 
to  take  Pclusium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  a  number  of  cats  and  dogs;  and  the 
Egyptians  refusing,  in  an  attempt  to  defend 
themselves,  to  kill  animals  which  they  reve- 
renced as  divinities,  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy.  Cambyses  afterwards  sent  an 
army  of  50.000  men  to  destroy  Jupiter  Am- 
nion's temple,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  Car- 
thaginians and  jEthiopians.  He  killed  his 
brother  Smerdis  from  mere  suspicion,  and 
ilead  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  skin  he  nail- 
ed on  the  judgment  seat,  and  appointed  his 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  small  wound  he 
had  given  himself  Mith  Iris  sword  as  he  mount- 
ed on  horseback;  and  the  Egyptians  observed, 
that  it  was  tl)e  same  place  on  which  he  had 
wounded  their  god  Apis,  and  that  therefore 
he  ^v^s  visited  by  the  hand  of  the  gods.  His 
death  happened  521  years  before  Christ.  He 
left  no  issue  to  succeed  him>  and  his  throne 
was  u.surped  by  the  magi,  and  ascended  by 
Darius  soon  after.    Htrodot.  2,  3,  &c. — Justin. 

1,  c.  9. —  Val.  Max.  G,  c.  3. A  person  of 

obscure  origin,  to  whom  king  Astyages  gave 
his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage.  The  king, 
who  had  been  terrilied  by  dreams  vvhicli 
tineafened  the  loss  of  his  crown  by  the  hand 
of  his  daughter's  son,  had  taken  this  step  in 
hopes  that  the  children  of  so  ignoble  a  bed 
would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. Cyrus,  ]Mandane's  son,  dethron- 
ed liim  wlien  grown  to  manhood.   Herodot.  I, 

c.  46,  107,  &c. — JvAin.  1,  c.  4. A  river  of 

Asia,  which  flows  from  mount  Caucasus  int« 
the  Cyrus.     Mda.  3,  c.  5. 
Cameeaki,  a  people  of  Italy. 
Caiielit^e,  a  people  of  Mesopotamia, 
Camera,  a  field  of  Calabria.     Ovid.  Fast. 
3,  v.  582. 

Camekinum,   and  Cawerticjm,  a  town  of 
Umbrisr  very  faithful  to  Rome.    The  inhabit- 


Jlomtr.  Od.  7  and  15. — Hesiod.  Thtng.  v.  360.  j  ants  were  called  Camertes.    Lir.  9,  c.  36. 
.*-T-fhid .  dc  Ponf .  4,  cp.  18.  Amur. -l/tl.  17, —  i      CAMEtuNus,  a   Latin  poet,    who  wrote  a, 
PHfirt.  l:f!.  15.  jpocm  on  the  taking  of   Trov    by  llrfl-cnles. 
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iDvul.4,  ex  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19. -Some  of 

the  family  of  the  Camerini  were  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  as  citizens,  as  well  as  for  their 
abilities  as  scholars,  among  whom  was  Sulpi- 
cius,  commissioned  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
go  to  Athens,  to  collect  tlie  best  of  Solon's 
laws.     Juv.  7,  V.  9i). 

Cameuium,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy  near 
Rome,  taken  by  Romulus.     Plnl.  in  Bom. 

Camertes,  a  friend  of  Turnus  killed  by 
./Eneas.  Virg.  J£a.  10,  v.  562.  lid.  Came- 
rinum. 

Caaiit.la,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metabus  and  Casmilia.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  laboui-s  of  hunt- 
ing, and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  fa- 
ther devoted  lier,  when  young,  to  the  service 
of  Diana.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she- 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  accompa- 
nied bv  three  youthful  females  of  equal  cour- 
age as  herself,  to  assist  Turuus  against  ^Eneas. 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 
that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run.  or  rather  fly  over  a  field  of 
eorn  without  bendhig  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet. 
She  died  by  a  wound  she  had  received  from 
Ai-uns.    Virg.  Jfln.  7,  v.  803,  l.  11,  v.  43.5. 

Camilii  and  CiMiLLiE,  the  priests  instituted 
by  Romulus  for  the  service  of  the  gods. 

Camillus,  (L.  Furius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulus,  from  his  sei-- 
vices  to  his  countiy.  He  was  banished  by  the 
people  for  distributing,  contrary  to  his  vow, 
the  spoils  he  had  obtained  at  Veii.  During  his 
exile,  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes, 
the  besieged  Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and 
he  forgot  their  uigratitude,  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  his  country,  whicii  he  delivered,  after 
it  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy.  He  died  in  the  bOtli  year  of  his 
age-  B.  C.  365,  after  he  had  been  five  times 
dictator,  once  censor,  three  times  interrex, 
twice  a  military  tribune,  and  obtained  four 
triumphs.  He  conquered  the  Hernici,  Volsci, 
Latini,  and  Etrurians,  and  dissuaded  his  coun- 
trymen from  their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome 
to  reside  at  Veii.  AVhen  he  besieged  Falisci, 
he  rejected,  with  proper  indignation,  the  of- 
iers  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  had  betrayed  into 
his  hands  the  sous  of  the  most  worthy  citizens. 
flat,  in  vita. — Lir.  5. — Flur.  1,  c.  13. — Diod. 
14. —  P'ir.  JEn.  6,  v.  S25. a  name  of  Mer- 
cury.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camiko  and  Clvtia,  two  daughters  of 
Paudarus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus  ; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupitei'tfJ'grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiler,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  ci-ime  of  their  father,  who  was  ac- 
cessary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered 
the  h.nrpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver 
them  to  the  furies.  Pans.  \0,  c.ZQ. — Homer. 
Od.  20,  V.  66. 

Camirus  and  Camiry,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
which  received  its  name  from  Camirus,  a  son 
of  Hercules  and  .lole.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  163. 

Camissares,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  to  Datames.     C.  Mp.  in  Dat. 
C  VMMA,  a  woman  of  Galatia,  who  aveag- 
^  ed  the  death  of  her  husband  Siuetus  iipop 
'i1 
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his  murderer  Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink 
in  a  cup,  of  which  the  liquor  was  poisoned, 
on  pretence  of  manying  him,  according  to 
tlie  custom  of  their  country,  which  required 
that  tlie  bridegroom  and  his  bride  should  drink 
out  of  the  same  vessel.  She  escaped  by  refu- 
sing to  drink  on  pretence  of  illness.  Polywn.  8. 
CA.MflENTyT,,  a  name  given  to  the  muses  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songsa  can- 
lu  arnceno,  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  car- 
men.    Farro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  7. 

Campana  LEX,  or  Julian  agrarian  law,  w^a.s 
enacted  by  .1.  Ca;sar,  A.  U.  C.  691,  to  divide 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campania,  a  country  of  Italy,  of  whicii 
Capua  was  the  capital,  bounded  by  Latium, 
Samnium,  Piceniim,  and  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  delightful 
views,  and  for  its  fertility.  Capua  is  oftea 
called  Campana  urbs.  Sirab.  5. — Cic.  de  Leg. 
%.  c.  ^Ti— Justin.  20,  c.  1,  1.  22,  c.  l.—Plin. 
3,  c.  o.—Melu,  2,  c.4.— F/or.  1.  e.  16. 

Campe,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
fined in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod. 
Theog.bm.—.lpoliod.  1,  c.  2. 

Campaspe  and  Pancaste,  a  beautiful  con- 
cubine of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  ia  love  with  her,  a.? 
he  drew  her  picture  in  her  naked  charms.  It 
is  said  that  from  this  beaut}'  the  painter  copied 
tlie  thousand  charms  of  his  Venus  Anadomene . 
Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Campi  DioMEDis,  a  plain  situate  in  Apulia. 
Marl.  13.  ep.  93. 

Campas,  a  town  near  Pailene.  Herodoi.  7.. 
c.  123. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  w^alls  of  the  city,  wheVe  the  Ro- 
man youths  performed  their  exercises,  and 
learnt  to  wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus, 
hurl  the  javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot, 
&ic.  The  public  assemblies  were  held  there, 
and  the  officers  of  state  chosen,  and  audience 
given  to  foreign  ambassadors.  It  was  adorned 
with  statues,  columns,  arches,  and  porticoes., 
and  its  pleasant  situation  made  it  very  fre- 
quented. It  was  called  Martius,  because  de- 
dicated to  Mars.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Tiberinus,  from  Its  closeness  to  the  Tiber,  h: 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  by  a  vestal 
virgin  ;  but  they  v/ere  deprived  of  it  by  Tar- 
quin  t!ie  Proud,  who  made  it  a  private  field, 
and  sowed  corn  in  it.  When  Tarquin  was 
driven  from  Rome,  the  people  recovered  il, 
and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber,  the  corn  wliich 
had  grown  there,  deetning  it  unlawful  for  an\' 
man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that  land.  Thr 
sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the  river  stop- 
ped in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  accumulated 
collection  of  mud  became  firm  ground,  and 
formed  an  island,  which  was  called  the  Holy 
Island,  or  the  Island  of  ..Esculajjius.  Dead 
carcasses  were  generally  burnt  in  the  Campus 
Martius.     Strub.  5.~Liv.  2,  c.  5, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

Camuloginus,  a  Gaul  raised  to  great  ho 
noursbv  CcGsar,  for  his  military  abilities,  fav 
Bell.  G.  7,  c.  57. 

Camulus,  a   surn;imc  of  Mars  am.ong  the 
Sabines  and  Etrurians. 

Cana,  a  city  juid  PVomont^i'v  of  iEoh'a. 
M;(a,},Q.l8.  " 
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Canace,  a  daughter  of  j^^oliis  and  Ena- 
yetta,  who  became  enamoured  of  her  brother 
Marcareus,  by  whom  she  had  a  child,  whom 
she  exposed.  The  cries  of  the  child  discover- 
ed the  mother's  incest;  and  ^Eoius  sent  his 
daughter  a  sword,  and  obliged  her  to  kill  her- 
self. Macareiis  lied,  and  became  a  priest  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  Some  say  that  Canace  was 
ravished  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  ma- 
ny children,  among  whom  were  Epopens, 
Triops,  and  Aloizs.  Apollod.  1. — llygin.  fu'o. 
238  and  2A2.—0vid.  Hcroid.  11.  Trist.  2,  v. 
384. 

Cajjache,  one  of  Actreou's  dogs. 

C^NAcncJs,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon.  Pans. 
6,  c.  9. 

C.KSiJE,  a  city  of  Locris. Of  A^olia. 

Canarii,  a  peo{jie  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  who  received  this  name  because  they 
fed  in  common  with  their  dogs.  The  islands 
which  they  inhabited  were  called  Fortiinnte 
by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known  by  the 
naiue  of  the  Canaries.     Fiin.  5,  c.  1. 

Canathus,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where 
Juno  yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her  in- 
fant purity.     Puns.  2,  c.  3S. 

CA^DAC£,  a  queen  of  j'Ethiopia,  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that 
her  successors  always  bore  her  name.  Sbe 
Tvas  blind  of  one  eye.  Plin.  6,  c.  22. — Dio. 
S4.— 6/ra6.  17. 

Candavia,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  which 
separates  Illyria  from  Macedonia.  Lucun.  6, 
V.  331. 

Candaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidaj  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges,  one  of  his  mini.sters  ;  and  tiie  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  to 
murder  her  husband,  718  years  before  the 
christian  era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges  mar- 
ried the  queen,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Justin.  1,  c.  l.—Herodol.  1,  c.  7,  he. — Plat. 
Symjili. 

Candei,  a  people  of  Arabia  who  fed  on 
serpents. 

Candiupe,  a  daughter  of  Oenopion,  ravisii- 
ed  by  her  brother. 

Cakdvba,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Canens,  a  nymph  tailed  also  Venilia, 
daughter  of  Janus  and  wife  to  Picns  king  of 
tlie  Laurentes.  When  Circe  had  ch'angedher 
husband  into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much 
that  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
voice.  She  was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the 
inhabitants.     Gvid.  Met.  14,  fab.  9. 

Canephoria,  festivals  at  Ailietis  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  otiiers,  of  Di- 
HTia,  in  which  all  marriageable  women  offered 
small  baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the 
name  of  Canephnra,  whence  statues  represen- 
ting women  in  that  attitude  were  called  by 
the  same  appellation.     Cic.  in  Vtrr.  4 

Canethum,  a  place  of  Euboea. A  moun- 
tain in  Bceotia. 

Caniculares  dies,  certain  days  in  tiie 
summer,  in  which  the  starCanis  is  said  to  in- 
fluence the  season,  and  to  make  tiie  days  more 
Warm  during  its  appearance.     Manilius. 

Canidia,  a  certain  woman  of  ^^'eapolis, 
against  w liom  Horace  inveighed  as  a  sorcercsj. 
Moral,  cjjod. 

C-APiruci-,  a  tribune  T^'ho  proposed  a  lawj 
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to  empower  Pompey  to  go  only  witli  two  lie- 
tors,  to  reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexand- 
rians.    Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Canjsefates,  a  people  near  Batavia, 
wiiere  modern  Holland  now  is  situate.  Tacit. 
Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.  a  consul  with  J. 
Caesar,  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was 
consul  only  for  seven  hours,  because  liis  prede- 
cessor died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  vyas 
chosen  only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  j 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  wasgreat- 
ly  indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  had 
not  slept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  consul- 
ship.    Cic.  7,  ad  Fain.   ep.  33. — Plut.  in  Cms. 

Lucius,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar's  army  ia 

Gaul.      C(£s.  Bdi.   G.   7,  c.  83. Rufus,  a 

friend  of  Pliny  the  younger.  Plin.  1,  ep.  3. 
Gallus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Canistius,  a  Lacedaimonian  courier,  who 
ran  12ti0  stadia  in  one  day.   P/t?i.  7,  c.  20. 

Canius,  a  poetofGades,  cotemporary  witli 
Martial.      He    was  so   naturally   merry  that 

he    always  laughed.     Mart.   1,   ep.  62. A 

Roman  knight,  who  went  to  Sicily  for  his 
amusement,  where  he  bought  gardens  well 
stocked  with  fish,  which  disappeared  on  the 
morrow.     Cic.  de  offi.c.  14. 

Cannjs,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Autidus,  where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Ro- 
man consuls,  P.  jEmyiius  and  Teientius  Var- 
ro,  and  slaughtered  4(»,tXiO  Romans,  on  the  2 1st 
of  May,  B.  C.  216.  The  spot  where  this  fa- 
mous battle  was  fought  is  now  shown  by  the 
natives,  and  denominated  the  field  of  blood. 
av.  22^  c.  44.— Flor.  2,  c.  Q.—Plul.  inJinnib. 

Casopicom  osTiuai,  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  iVile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandria. 
Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Canopus,  a  city  of  Egypt  twelve  miles 
from  Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and 
therefore  called  Amyclaja,  and  it  received  its 
name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of 
itlenelaus,  who  was  buried  in  this  place.  Tue 
inhabitants  were  dissolute  in  their  manners.. 
Virgil  bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  of  Pella:us., 
because  Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pellaj 
built  Alexandria  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hal. 
11,  V.  4S3.— Mela,  1,  c.  H.-Strab.  il.—Plin. 

5,  c.  31.— FiVg.  G.  4,  V.  287. Tiie  pilot  of 

tl'.e  ship  Menelaus,  who  died  in  his  youth  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  21tla. 
2,  c.  7.  ^ 

Cantabka,  a  river  falling  into  the  Indus. 
Plin,  G,  c.  20. 

Cantabhi,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people- 
of  Spain,  who  rebelled  against  Augustus,  by 
wliom  they  were  conquered ;  their  country  is 
now  called  Biscays.  Lie.  3,  v.  329. — Horat^ 
2,  od.  o  and  11. 

Cantakri.*:  lacus,  a  laJte  in  Spain, 
wliere  a  thunderbolt  fell,  and  in  which  twelve 
axes  wera  found.     Suet,  in  Gulb,  8. 

CAKTHARrs,  a  ffimous  sculptor  of  Sicyon 
Paus.  6,  c.  17. A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Canthus,  a  son  of  Abas,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  Kent.     Cces.  Dell.  G.  5. 

Canui.eia,  one  of  the  first  vestals  chosea 
by  Nume.    Plut. A  law.     Vid.  Canuleius. 

C,  CAPULtiv?,  a  tribune  of  the  people  o^ 
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Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to  ren- 
der it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  aiiiJ  ple- 
beians to  intermarry.  It  ordained  alsu,  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  be  yearly  chosei! 
from  the  plebeians.  Liv.  4,  c.  3,  6ic. — Flor.  1, 
c.  17. 

Canulja,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  became 
pregnant  by  her  brotlier,  and  killed  herself  by 
order  of  her  father.     Pint,  in  Fundi. 

Canlsium,  now  Canosa,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whither  the  Romans  tied  after  the  battle  of 
Cannai.  It  was  built  by  Diomedes,  and  its  in- 
habitants have  been  called  6i7i/(g((e*,  because 
they  retained  the  language  of  their  founder, 
and  likewise  adopted  that  of  their  neighboiu's. 
Horace  complained  of  the  grittiness  of  their 
bread.  The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 
S0.—Mdar2,  c.  4.—Plin.  8,  c.  11. 

Canijsius,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletes.     Pint. 

Canutius  Tiberinus,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who.  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked 
Antony  when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state. 
His  satire  cost  him  his  life.     Patercul.  2,  c.  64. 

A  Roman  actor.     Pint,  in  Brut. 

Capaneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne. 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  .Jupiter.  Such  con- 
tempt jirovoked  tiie  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  burnt  sepa- 
rately fiom  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw  her- 
self on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  iEseulapius  restored 
him  to  life.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  404. — Stat.  Theb. 

3,  &c. -Hygin.  fab.  68  and  70. — Euripid. 

in  Pheeniss  <^-  Siqjp. — JEschyl.  Sept.  ante 
Theb. 

Capella,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Cassar.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  36. Mar- 

tianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and  philolo- 
gy, and  in  praise  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  best 
edition  is  that   of  Walthardus,    8vo.   Bernse, 

1763. A  gladiator.    Juv.  4,  v.  155. 

Capena,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v 
192. 

Cap£Nas,  a  small  river  of  Italy.  Stat.  Theb. 
13,  V.  85. 

Capeni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  ter- 
ritory Feronia  had  a  gro\  e  and  a  temple.  Virg. 
Mn..  7,  V.  697.— Ltr.  5,  22,  &c. 
Capek,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor. 
Capetcs,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  26 

years.     Dionys. A  suitor  of  Hippodatnia. 

Pans.  6,  c.  21. 

Capharei's,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promon- 
tory of  Eubffia,  where  Nauplius,  king  of  the 
country,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son 
Palamedes,  slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning 
torch  in  the  darkness  of  night,  which  caused 
the  Greeks  to  be  slii|)wrecked  on  the  coast. 
Virg.  Ji'-.n.  II,  v.  2(H.\.—0vid.  Met.  U,  v.  481 
— Propert.  4,  el.  I,  v.  115. 

CAPHViE,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c. 
23. 

Capio,  a  Roman,  famous  for  his  friendship 
with  Cato.     Plut.  dc  Pair.  Am. 

Capito,  tlie  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who  join- 
ed Agrippa  against  Crassus.     Patercul.  2,  c.  [to  every  vice,  according  to  the  ancients,  whc 
69 Fonteias,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to  (wrote  this  virulent  epigram  against  Uiem 
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'  settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus.  Horat.  I. 
Sat.  5,  V.  32. A  man  accused  ot  extor- 
tion in  Cilioia,  and  severely  punished    bv  the 

senate.     Jur.   8,  v.   93. An  epic   poet   of 

Alexandria,  who  wrote  on  love. An  histo- 
rian of  Lycia,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Isau- 

ria  in  eight  books. A  poet  who  wrote  ou 

illustrious  men. 

Capitolini  ludi,  games  yearly  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupitei",  who  preserved 
the  capitol  fiora  the  Gauls. 

Capitol IN0S,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  on  mount  Capitolinus. A  sur- 
name of  M.  Maiilius,  who,  for  his  ambition, 
was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
which  he  had  so  nobly  defended. A  moun- 
tain at  Rome,  called  also  Mons  Tarpeius,  and 
Mons.  Saturni.     The  capitol  was  built  upon  it. 

A  man  of  lascivious  morals,  consul  with 

Marcellus.      Plut.   in  Marcell. Julius,   an 

author  in  Dioclesian's  reign,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Gordians,  Ike.  most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

Capitoi.ium,  a  celebrated  temple  and  cita- 
del at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan 
of  which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  It 
was  begun  by  ServiusTulIius,  linished  by  Tar- 
quin Superbus,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul 
Horatius  after  ti)e  expulsion  of  the  Tarquin? 
from  Rome.  It  was  built  upon  four  acres  of 
ground  ;  the  front  w'as  adorned  with  three 
rows  of  pillars,  and  the  other  sides  with  two 
The  ascent  to  it  from  tlie  ground  was  by  an 
hundred  steps.  The  magniticence  and  rich- 
ness of  this  temple  are  almost  incredible.  All 
the  consuls  successively  made  donations  to 
the  capitol,  and  Augustus  bestowed  upon 
it  at  one  time  2000  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
Its  thresholds  were  made  of  brass,  and  its 
roof  was  gold  It  was  adorned  with  ves- 
sels and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with  gold- 
en chariots,  &i,c.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but 
died  before  the  dedication,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Q.  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  troubles  under  Vitellius  ;  and  Vespasian, 
who  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in 
ruins  at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again, 
for  the  last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and 
magnificent  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
spent  12,()00  talents  in  gilding  it.  When  they 
first  dug  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a 
man's  head  called  Tolius,  sound  and  entire  in 
the  ground,  andfi'om  thence  drew  an  omen  of 
the  future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called 
Capitoliimi,  a  cnpite  Toll.  The  consuls  and 
magistrates  offered  sacrifices  there,  when  they 
first  entered  upon  their  offices,  and  the  pro- 
cession in  triumphs  was  always  conducted  to 
the  capitol.  ]'irg.  JEn.  6,  v.  136,  1.  8,  v.  347. 
—  Tacit.  3.  Hist.  c.  72.— Plut.  in  Poplic— 
Liv.  1,  10,  Sic. — Plin.  33,  b.c. — Sueton.  in. 
Mig.  c.  40. 

Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Eu>ine.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  river 
Cappadox,  which  separates  it  from  Galatia, 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Syrians  and  Leu- 
co-Syrians  by  the  Greeks.  They  were  of  a 
dull  and  submissive  disposition,  and  addicted 
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Viper  a  Cappadocemywdlurammnordit ;  al  ilia 

Gvstalo  periil  sanguin.e  Cappadocis. 
WJieii  (hev  uere  offered  their  freedom  and 
independence  by  tlie  Romans,  tliey  i-efused  it, 
and  berged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received 
Ariobarzancs.  It  was  some  lime  after  govern- 
ed by  a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  an- 
cients have  ridiculed  this  country  for  the  un- 
fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  yet  it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the 
geographer  Strabo,  St.  Basil,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  among  other  illustrious  characters. 
The  horses  of  this  country  were  in  general 
e.steem;  and  with  these  they  paid  their  tributes 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  while  under  his  power, 
for  want  of  money.  Tlie  kings  of  Cappadocia 
mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes.  Horal. 
1,  ep.  6,  V.  39. — Plin.  6,  c.  3. —  Curt.  3  and  4. — 
Slrab.  II  and  16.— Htrodot.  1,  c.  73,  1.  5,  c.  49. 
— jl/e/ff,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  S. 

CapradoX)  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Plin. 
G,  c.  3. 

Capbaria,  now  Cabrera,  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Capre*,  now  Capn,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  CampaniH,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberias,  dtU'ing  the  seven  last  years  of 
his  life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several 
medals  are  dug  up  CNfiressive  of  the  licentious 
morals  of  the  emi)eror,  was  about  40  miles  in 
circumference,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  709.— Huel.  in  Tib.— Stat. 
Sylv.3,v.  5. 

Capre^  Palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Romulus  disappeared.  Plut.  in  Rom. — Ovid. 
Fad.  2,  V.  491. 

Capricornus,  a  sign  of  the_  Zodiac,  in 
Avhicii  appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat, 
supposed  by  tlie  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amal- 
tliaea,  which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himsell 
into  a  goat  wiien  frightened  at  the  approach  of 
Typhon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is 
the  winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  in  the 
year.  Manil.  2  and  4  — Horat.  2,  od.  17,  v.  19. 
■^Hygin.  fab.  196.  P.  J.  2,  c.  28. 

Caprificiams,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
wliicl)  the  Athenians  o'tfered  him  money.  Piiii. 
11,  c.  15. 

CAPRniA,  a  town  of  Caria. 
CAPKipjiPES,  a  surname  of  Pan,  the  Fauni 
and  the  Satyrs,  from  their  having  goats'  feet. 

Caprius,  a  gieat  informer  in  Horace's  age. 
Horat.  1,  6«<.  4;V.  66.  ^ 

Capkotina.  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  July,  in  honour  of  Juno,  at  which  women 
only  oliiciated.  (Fie/. Philotis.)  Varro.de  L. 
L.  5. 

CapruS;  a  harbour  near  mount  Athos. 
Capsa,  a  town  of  Libya,  surrounded  by  vast 
deserts  full   of  snakes.     Flor.  3,  c.  I. — Hall 
Bdl.  Jug. 

Capsage,  a  town  of  Syria.  Cnrl.  10. 
Capua,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
t-'upposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Capys,  the 
fatjier,  or  rather  the  companion  of  Anchises. 
This  city  was  very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that 
it  even  rivalled  Rome,  and  was  called  altera 
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this  voluptuous  city  and  under  a  soft  climate 
i'irg.  JEn.  10,  V.  145.— Lir.  4,  7,  8,  &c.~P«- 
terc.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  4^.— Flor.  1,  c.  16.— Cic.  in 
Philip.  12,  c.  3.— Plut.  in  ^nn. 

Capys,  a  Trojan  who  carae  w-ith  j^^neas  in- 
to Italy,  and  founded  Capua.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  against  the  advice  of  Thymceies, 
w  ished  to  destroy  the  wooden  horse,  which 
proved  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  v.  145. A  son  of  Assaracus  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simois.  He  was  father  of  Anchises 
by  Themis.     Ovid.  FaM.  4,  v.  33. 

Capys  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reign- 
ed twenty-eight  years.  Dionys.  Hal.  Virg. 
Mn.  6,  V.  768. 

Car,  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Megara. 

Pam.  1,  c.39  and  40. A  son  of  Manes,  who 

married  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Meander. 
Caria  received  its  name  from  him.     Htrodot. 
1,  c.  171. 
Carabactra,  a  place  in  India. 
Carabis,  a  town  of  Spain. 
Caracalea.     Vid.  Antoninus. 
Caracates,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Caractaci's,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  conquer- 
ed by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Cassar,  A.  D.  47. 
Tacit.  Jinn.  12,  c.  S3  and  37. 

CarjE,  certain  places  between  Susaand  the 
Tigris,  where  Alexander  pitched  his  camp. 

C'ARiEus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Bceotia, — 
in  Caria. 

Caralis,  (or  cs,  ium),  the  chief  city  of  Sar- 
dinia.    Puus.  10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Kerempi,  a  promontory  of 
Paphiagonia.     Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Carasus,  one  of  the  Heraclida?,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, B.  C.  814.  He  took  Edessa,  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in  estab- 
lishing and  strengthening  the  go\ernmeni  of 
his  newly  founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Perdiccas.      Justin.  7,  c.  1. — Patcrc.  1, 

c.  6. A  general  of  Alexander,     Curt.  7. 

An  harbour  of  Phoenicia. 

Carausjus,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  orator  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.       Cic.  in  Brut. ■ 

Cneus,  a  son  of  the  oratorCarbo,  who  embrac- 
ed the  party  of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cinna  succeeded  to  the  government.  He  was 
killed  in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  or- 
der of  Pom]:)ey.     Val.  Max.  9,  c.   13. An 

orator,  son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the 
army  wiien  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  an- 
cient military  discipline.     Cic.  in  Brut. 

Carchi.don,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

Carcinus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in 

the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.     He  wrote  on 

the  rape  of  Proserpine.     Diod.  5. Another 

of  Athen*. Another  of  INaupactum. A 

man  of  Rhegium,  wko  exposed  his  son  Aga- 
thocles  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams 
during  his  wife's  pregnancy.  Agathocles  was 
presei-ved.  Diod.  19. An  Athenian  gene- 
ral, wlio  laid  waste  Peloponnesus  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.     Id.  12. 

Carcinus,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.    Lucan.  9,  v.  536. 
Cardaces,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.     Strabf- 


Roma.    The  soldiers  of  Anuiba),  after  the  bat 

lie  of  CanUtE,  were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  i  15 

Wild  luxuries  which  powerfully  prevailed  in  I     CAKDAViVLE,  a  toTvn  of  Argo^ 
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Cakcia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
,5us.    PI  in.  4,  c.  11. 

Carhijchi,  a  warlike  nation  of  Media,  along 
the  borders  of  the  Tigris.     Diod.  14. 

Carks,  a  nation  which  inhabited  Caria,  and 
thought  themselves  the  original  possessors  of 
that  country.  They  became  so  powerful  that 
their  country  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
contain  them  all,  upon  which  they  seized  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  the  ^Egean  sea.  These 
islands  were  conquered  by  Minosking  of  Crete. 
JMleus  son  of  Codrus,  invaded  their  country, 
and  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  calamity,  the  Carians,  sun-ounded  on  eve- 
ry side  by  enemies,  fortified  themselves  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and,  soon 
after,  made  themselves  terrible  by  sea.  They 
were  ancientlj'  called  Lelegcs.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
146  and  111.— Pans.  1,  c'.  ^.—Strab.  1.3.— 
Curt.  6,  c.  3.— Justin.  13,  c.  4. — Virg.  JEn.  8, 
V.  725. 

Caresa,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  oppo- 
site Attica. 

Caressus,  a  river  of  Troas. 

Carfinia,  an  immodest  woman,  mentioned 
Juv.  2,  V.  69. 

Caria,  now  JUdineUi,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  boundaries  have  been  different 
in  different  ages.  Generally  speaking,  it  was 
at  the  south  of  Ionia,  al  the  east  and  north  of 
the  Icariau  sea,  and  at  the  avcsI  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor and  Lycla.  It  has  been  called  Phoenicia, 
because  a  Phoenician  colony  first  settled  thei'e  ; 
and  afterwards  it  received  the  name  of  Caria, 
from  Car,  a  king  who  first  invented  the  augu- 
ries of  birds.  The  chief  town  wa?  called  Hali- 
carnassus,  where  Jupiter  was  the  chief  deity. 

{Vid.  Cares.) A  port  of  Thrace.    Mela,  2, 

C.2. 

Carias,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. A  ge- 
neral.    Vid.  Laches. 

Cariate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex- 
ander imprisoned  Callisthenes. 

Cakii.la,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  destroyed 
by  Annibal,  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome. 
8il.  Ital.  8. 

Carina  a  virgin  of  Caria,  &,c.     Polyan.  8. 

Carina,  certain  edifices  at  Rome,  built  in 
the  manner  of  ships,  which  were  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Tellus.  Some  supj)ose  that  it  was  a 
street  in  which  Pompey's  house  was  built. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  361.— J/om/.  1,  ep.  7. 

Carine,  a  town  near  the  Caicus,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   Herodot.  7,  c.  42. 

Carinus,  (M.  Aurelius)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  father  Carus  as  empe- 
ror. He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and 
cruelties.  Dioclesian  defeated  him  in  Dalma- 
tia,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  wife 
be  had  debauched,  A.  D.  268. 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Carissanum,  a  place  of  Italy  near  which 
Milo  was  killed.     Plin.  2,  c.  56. 

Caristum,  a  town  of  Liguria. 

Carmania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Per- 
.sia  and  India.    Jirrian. — Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

;  Carmanor,  a  Cretan,  who  purified  Apollo 
of  slaughter.     Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Caume,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Eubulus  and  i 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  | 
one  of  Diana's  attendants.     Paus.  2,  c.  SO.       I 

C.\R5teit.-s,  a  god  amon?  the  inhabitanl-s  of 
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mount  Carrael,  situate  between  Syria  and  Ju- 
dffia.     Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  IS.Sueton.  Vcsp.  5. 

Carmenta  and  Carmentis,  a  prophetess 
of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  vvhoia 
she  came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  kin"- 
Faunus,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  wa?. 
Her  name  was  JVkostrata,  and  she  received  that 
of  Cannentis  from  the  wildness  of  her  looks, 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  car  ens  mentis.  She 
was  the  oracle  of  the  people  of  Italy  during 
her  life,  and  after  death  she  received  divine 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  nam© 
of  Themis.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  467, 1.  6,  v.  530. 
— Pint,  in  Romul. — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  339. — 
Liv.  5,  c.  47. 

Carmentales,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  Januaiy, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  capitol. 
This  goddess  was  entreated  to  render  the  Ro- 
man matrons  prolific,  and  their  labours  easv. 
Liv.  1,  c.  7.  ^ 

Carmentalis  Porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the 
Fal)ii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fateil 
expedition  where  they  perished.  Virs.JEn 
8,  V.  338. 

Carmides,  a  Greek  of  an  uncommon  me- 
mory.   Plin.  7,  c.  24. 

Carna  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  Rome 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en- 
trails and  secret  parts  ol  the  human  body.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph  called  Grane,  whom 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injury,  he  gave 
her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  exterior  of 
houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  from 
the  doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  beans, 
bacon,  and  vegetables,  to  I'epresentthe  simpli- 
city of  their  ancestors.  Ovid.  Fast. 6,x.  101,  &c. 

Carnasius,  a  village  of  Messenia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Paus.  4,  c.  33. 

Carneades,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or 
new  Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him  with 
Diogenes  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  peripa- 
tetic, as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C.  155.  The 
Roman  youth  wereextremelyfondof  the  cora- 
jiaay  of  these  learned  philosophers ;  and  when 
Carneades,  in  a  speech,  had  given  an  accurate 
and  judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in 
another  speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he 
had  advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  exist- 
ence to  the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended ; 
a  report  prevailed  ail  over  Rome,  that  a  Gre- 
cian was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his 
words  the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot 
their  usual  amusements,  and  ran  mad  after  phi- 
losophy. When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato 
the  censor,  he  gave  immediate  audience  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed (hem  in  haste,  expressing  his  appre- 
hension of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  of  the 
Roman  people,  whose  only  profession,  he 
sternly  observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Carnea- 
des denied  that  any  thing  could  be  perceived 
or  understood  in  the  world,  and  he  was  the 
!]rst  who  introduced  an  universal  suspension  of 
assent.  He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  B. 
C.  128.  Cic.  ad  Altic.  12,  ep.  23.  de  Oral.  I 
and  2.— Plin.  7,  c.  30.— Lactantius  5,  c.  14. — 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  S. 

Caukeia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
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Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C.  in 
honour  of  AjioUo  surnanied  Carneus.  It  lasted 
nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  tlie  manner 
of  liwiio  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

Carn'ion,  a  town   of  Laconia.^ A  river 

of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  34. 

Carnus,  a  prophet  of  Acarnania,  from 
whom  Apollo  was  called  Carneus.  Paus.  3, 
c.  13. 

Carnutes,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Cces. 
Bell.  G.  6,  c.  4. 

Carpasia  and  Carpasium,  a  town  of  Cy- 
prus. 

Caiipathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called 
Scnponto.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of 
the  neighboinng  sea.,  thence  called  the  Varpa- 
thian  sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  Car- 
pathus  was  at  first  inhabited  by  some  Cretan 
soldiers  of  Minos.  It  was  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  sometimes  called  Tetrapolis. 
from  its  four  capital  cities.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Herodot.  3,  c.  45.—Diod.  5.— 67m/;.  10. 

Carpia,  an  ancient  name  of  Tartetsus. 
Paus.  6,  c.  19. 
Carpis,  a  river  of  Mysia.  Herodot. 
Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one 
flf  the  Seasons.  She  was  loved  by  Calamus 
the  son  of  Majander,  v\homshe  equally  ad- 
mired. She  was  drowned  in  the  Majander, 
and  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  all  sorts  of 
fruit.     Pais.  9,  c.  35. 
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Cakpophora;  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine in  Tegea.     Paus.  8,  c.  53. 

('arpophorus.  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.     Martial. — Juv.  6,  v.  198. 

Carr^  and  CarrhvE,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, near  which  Crassus  was  killed.  Lucan.  I, 
V.  i05. — Plin.b.  c.  14. 

Carrinites  Secundus,  a  poor  but  inge- 
nious rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expressions. 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
hiru  to  Caligula's  resentment,  %vho  banished 
him.     Juv.  7,  v.  205. 

CarriJca,  a  town  of  Spain.  Hirt.  Hisp. 
27. 

Causeoli,  a  town  of  the  ^qui,  at  the  west 
of  the  lake  Tucinus.     Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  683. 

Cartalias,  a  town  of  Sjiain. 

Carteia,  a  tovifn  at  the  extremity  of  Spain, 
near  the  sea  of  Gades,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Calpe. 

Cartena,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  Te- 
nes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Caiith.-ea,  a  town  in  tlie  island  of  Cea. 
whence  the  epithet  of  Cartheius.  Ovid.  Mel. 
•7,  V.  368. 

Carthaginienses,  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage, a  rich  and  commercial  nation,  l^'id. 
Cartiiago. 

Carthago,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  the 
rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  tJie  coun- 
try, and  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 
The  precise  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
yet  most  writers  seem  to  agree  that  it  was 
first  built  by  Dido,  about  869  years  before  the 
christian  era,  or,  according  to  others,  72,  or  93 
years  before  the  ftmndation  of  Rome.  Thi 
city  and  republic  flourished  for  737  years,  am. 
the  time  of  its  greatest  glory  was  under  Anni 


it  contained  no  less  than  700,000  inhabitants. 
It  maintained  three  famous  wars  against  Rome, 
called  the  Tunic  wars,  [Fid.  Punicum  Hel- 
ium] in  the  third  of  which  Carthage  was  to- 
tally destroyed  by  Scijiio,  the  second  Airica- 
nus,  B.  C.  147,  and  only  5CH30  persons  were 
found  within  the  walls.  It  was  23  miles  in 
circumfeience,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Romans-  it  burned  incessantly  during  17 
days.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Uti- 
ca  became  powerful,  and  the  Romans  thought 
themselves  secure ;  and  as  they  had  no  rival  to 
dispute  with  them  in  the  field,  they  fell  into 
indolence  arid  inactivity.  Ca;sar  planted  a 
small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Au- 
gustus sent  there  3000  men;  and  Adrian,  af- 
ter the  example  of  his  imperial  jtredecessors, 
rebuilt  part  of  it,  which  he  called  Adrianoj^o- 
lis  Carthage  was  conquered  from  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  arms  of  Genseric,  A.  D.  439  • 
and  it  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  seal  of 
the  Vandal  empire  in  Mrica,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century,  - 
Tiie  Carthaginians  \vere  governed  as  a  repub- 
lic, aud  had  two  persons  yearly  chosen  among 
them  with  regal  authority.  They  were  very 
superstitious,  and  generally  ottered  human 
victims  to  their  gods;  an  unnatural  cus- 
tom, which  their  allies  wished  them  to  abolish, 
but  in  vain.  They  bore  the  character  of  st 
faithless  and  treacherous  people,  and  the  pro- 
verb Punicafules  is  well  known.  6  rteft  17. 
—  l  irg.  ^En.  1,  lac. — Mela,  1,  kc.—Plul.  4. — 
Justin. — Liv.  4,  6ic. — Palerc.   1  and  2. — Pint. 

in  .flnnib.  iac  — Cic. Nova,  a  town  built  in 

Spain,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered 
himself  after  a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears 
the  name    of    Carlhagcna.    Polyb.   10. — Liv. 

26,   c.   43,   &C. — Sil.    lb,   v.   220,    6ic. A 

daughter  of  Hercules. 

Carthasis,  a  Scythian,  &c.    Curl.  7,  c.  7. 
Carthea,  a  town  of   Cos.     Ovid  Met.  7, 
fab.  9. 

Carvilius,  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attack- 
ed Ca3sar's  naval  station  by  order  of  Cassive- 

launus,  ^c.     Cats.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  22. Spu- 

rius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  large  image  of  the 
breastplates  taken  from  the   Samnites,    and 

placed  it  in  the  capitol.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. The 

lirst  Roman  who  divorced  his  ^vife  during  the 
s{)ace  of  above  600  years.  This  h  as  for  bar- 
renness, B.  C  231.  Dionys.  Hal.  2.—  Jal. 
.Ma.v.  2,  c.  1. 

Cakus,  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.     He  was  a  prudent  and  active  gene-     j 
ral ;  he  conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  cou-     j 
tinued  tlie  Persian  war  which  his  predecessor     , 
had  commenced.     He  reigned  two  years,  and     ! 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  as  he  was  go-     i 
ing    in   an    expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D,     i 
283.     He  made  his   two   sons,    Carinus  and 
Numerianus,  Ca3sars ;  and  as  his  many  virtues 
had  promised  the  Romans  happiness,  he  was 

made  a  god  after  death.     Eutrop. One  of 

(ho.se  who  attempted  to  scale  the  rock  Aor- 
ims,by  order  of  Alexander.     Curl.  8.-  c.  11.  ' 

Carva,  a  town  of   Arcadia: A  city  of 

Laconia  Paus.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
ivas  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Canjalis. 
it  was  then  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  tiie 


bal  and  Amilcar.    Daring  the  first  Punic  war,  { celebration,  and  join  in  a  certain  dance,  said 
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to  liave  been  Grst  institutecl  by  Castor  and 
Foliux.  When  Greece  was  invaded  l)y  Xerx- 
f-.  the  Laconians  did  not  appear  befure  the 
(nemy,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  goddess,  by 
not  celebrating  her  festival.  At  that  time  the 
i.easanls  assembled  at  the  usual  place,  and 
-  uig  pastorals  called  B^  o,.«  .0.,  from  H(:u.o'.o,,  a 
::/ierd.  From  this  circumstance  some  sup- 
e  that  bucolics  originated.     67a/.  4,  Theb. 

CxRYANDK,  a  town  and  island  on  the  coast 
t/i  c.'aria,  now  Karacoion. 

Caryat/e,  a  people  of  Arcadia. 

Carystius  Antigonus,  an  historian,  &ic.  B. 
C.  248. 

Cakystus,  a  maritime  town  on  tlie  south 
of  Euba3a,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  its 
marble.  Slat.  2,  Sylc.  2,  v.  93.— Martial.  9, 
ep.  76. 

Caryd.m,  a  place  of  Laconia,  wjiere  Aris- 
tomenes  preserved  some  virgins,  k.c.  Paus. 
4,  c.  16. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.     Plut.  in  Cws. 

Cascellius  Aulus,  a  lawyer  of  great  mer- 
it in  the  Augustan  age.  Horat.  .Irt.  Pott. 
371. 

CASiLfNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.     When 

it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 

2(10  denarii.     The  place  was  defended  by  540 

j  or  570  natives  of  Prajneste,  who,  when  hall 

■  their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or 

I  famine,  sunendered  to  the  conqueror.     Liv. 

23,  c.   19. — S7rai.  b.—Cic.   dc  Inc.  2,  c.  57.— 

Plin.3,  c.  5. 

CASiNA  and  Casinum,  a  town  of  Campania. 
Sil.  4,  V.  227. 

Casics,  a  mountain  near  the  Euphrates. 
— — Another  at  the  east  of  Pelusium,  where 
Porapey's  tomb  was  raised  by  Adrian.  Jupi- 
ter, surnamed   Cassiits,  had  a   temple  there. 

Lucan.  8,  v.  258. Another  in  Syria,  from 

whose  top  the  sun  can  be  seen  rising, 
though  it  be  still  the  darkness  of  night  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin.  5,  c.  22. — 
.>/e/«,  1  and  3. 

CasmenvE,  a  town  built  by  the  Syracusans 
la  Sicily.     Tliucyd.  6,  c  5. 

Casmilla,  the  mother  of  Camilla.  Virg. 
JEn.  II,  V.  543. 

I  Casperia,  wife  of  Rhcetus  Jang  of  the 
•  Marrubii,  committed  adulterv  witli  her  son- 
Si  n-Iaw.     P'ifg.<iEn.  10,  V.  38.S. A  town  of 

the  Sabines.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  71'i. 

Casperula,  a  town  of  the  Sabines.  Sil. 
%  V.  416. 

CASpiiE  PoRT^,  certain  passes  of  Asia, 
which  some  place  about  Caucasus  and  the 
jCaspian  sea,  and  others  between  Persia  and 
the  Caspian  sea,  or  near  mount  Taurus,  or 
Armenia,  or  Cilicia.  JJiod.  1. — Pli7i.  5,  e.  27, 
1.  6,  c.  13. 

Caspiana,  a  countiy  of  Armenia. 
Caspii,  a  Scythian  nation  near  t'le  Cas- 
pian sea.  Such  as  had  lived  beyond  their  70th 
year  were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were 
i'emarkable  for  their  licrceness.  Htrodot.  3, 
o.  92,  iic.l.  7,  c.  67,  hc.—C.  Mp.  14,  c.S'."—  \ 
!'ng.JEn.6,\.li)8.  ^ 

Caspiubi  iMAKr,  or  Hyrcanum,  a  large  sea  | 
in  the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  commu-  j 
aication  wifh  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  I 
Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  (he  I 
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north  of  Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious 
bed  the  tribute  of  several  large  rivers.  An- 
cient authors  assure  us,  that  it  produced  enor- 
mous serpents  and  fishes,  different  in  colour 
and  kind  from  those  of  all  other  waters.  The 
eastern  parts  are  more  particularly  called  the 
Hyrcanian  sea,  and  the  western  the  Caspian. 
It  is  now  called  the  sea  of  Sola  or  Baku .  The 
Caspian  is  about  680  miles  long,  and  in  no  i)art 
more  than  260  in  breadth.  There  are  no  tides 
in  it,  and  on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it 
is  navigable  to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or 
ten  feet  water.  It  has  strong  currents,  and, 
like  inland  seas,  is  liable  to  violent  storms. 
Some  navigators  examined  it  in  1708,  by  or- 
der of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  after  the-labour  of 
three  years,  a  map  of  its  extent  was  published. 
Its  waters  are  descril^d  as  brackish,  and  not 
impregnated  with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide 
ocean.  Htrodot.  1,  c.  202,  he. — Curl.  3,  c.  2, 
1.  6,  c.  4, 1.  7,  c.  3.  Strab.  11. — Mtla,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3, 
c.  5  and  6. — Plin.  6,  c.  13. — Dionys.  Peritg.  v.  50. 

Caspius  mons,  a  branch  of  mount  Taurus, 
between  Media  and  Armenia,  at  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  Caspiae  porta;  are  placed 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  by  some  geo* 
graphers. 

Cassand-SiNE,  the  mother  of  Cambyses  by 
Cyrus.     Htrodot.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  2. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  him- 
self master  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death,  where  he  reigned  for  l8  years.  He 
mairied  Thessalonica,  the  sister  cf  Alexander, 
to  strengthen  himself  on  his  throne.  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to 
keep  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alexan- 
der's young  children  ;  and  therefore  she  de- 
stroyed the  relations  of  Cassander,  who  be- 
sieged her  in  the  town  of  Pydna,  and  i)ut  her 
to  death.  Roxane,  with  her  son  Alexander, 
and  Barsena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  both 
vvives  of  Alexander,  shared  the  fate  of  Olyni- 
pias  with  their  children.  Antigonus,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  upon  friendly  terms  wilh 
Cassander,  declared  war  against  him ;  and 
Cassander,  to  make  liimseif  equal  with  his  ad- 
versary, made  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and 
Seleucus,  and  obtained  a  memorable  victory 
at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He  died  three  years  after 
this  victory,  of  a  dropsy.  His  son  Antipater 
liilJcd  his  mother,  and  for  this  ujuiatural  mur- 
der lie  WES  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, who,  to  strengthen  himself,  invited  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  from  Asia.  De- 
metiius  took  advantage  of  the  invitation,  and 
put  to  death  Alexander,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  Paits.  1,  c.  25.- — Diod. 
19.— Justin.  12,  13,  &lc. 

Cassandra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire, if  .she  would  gi'atify  his  passion.  She 
asked  the  power  of  knowmg  futurity  ;  and  as 
soon  as  sht;  had  received  it,  she  refused  to  per- 
form her  promise,  and  slighted  Apollo.  The 
god,  in  his  disappointment,  wetted  her  lips 
with  hi.'j  tongue,  and  by  this  action  efl'ected 
IjRt  no  credit  or  reliance  should  ever  be  put 
upon  her  predictions,  however  true  and  faith- 
ful they  miglit  be.  Some  maintain  that  she  re- 
ceived the  gilt  of  prophecy  with  her  brother 
Helenus,  by  being  placed  when  young  one 
night  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  M?rpen't« 
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were  found  wreathed  around  their  bodies,  and 
licking  tiieir  ear?,  which  circumstance  gave 
them  the  kaowiedge  of  futurity.  She  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she 
was  even  confined,  and  her  predictious  were 
disregarded.  She  was  courted  by  many  prin- 
ces during  the  Trojan  w  ar.  When  Ti'oy  was 
taken,  she  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, where  Ajas  found  her,  and  olfered  her 
violence,  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  at  the  foot 
of  ivlinerva's  statue.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  re- 
turned with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly 
foretold  to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that 
awaited  his  return  ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to 
her,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  wife  Clytem- 
nestra.  Cassandra  shajjpd  his  fate,  and  saw 
all  her  prophecies  buttootndy  fultilled.  [ViJ. 
Jlgamemnon.]  JEschyl.  in  Jjgam. — Homer.  II. 
13,  V.  363,  Od.  4.—Hygm.  fab.  117.— Firg. 
jEn.  2,  V.  246,  kc.—Q,.  Calab.  13,  v.  421.— 
Eurip.  in  Troad. — Pmis.  1,  c.  16,  1.3,  c.  19. 

Cassandria,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Paliene  in  Macedonia,  called  also  Potidiza. 
Pans.  5,  c.  23. 

Cassia  lex  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Longi- 
nus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  senate  house. Another  enact- 
ed by  C.  Cassius,  the  prastor,to  choose  some  of 
the  plebeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 
cians.  Another  A.  U.  C.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  tlie  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets.     Cic  iti  L(eI. Another 

A.  U.  C.  267,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  the  Hernici,  half  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  half  to  the  Latins. Ano 

ther  enacted  A.  U.  C.  596,  to  grant  a  consular 
power  to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the  day 
they  triumphed  over  Macedonia.    Liv. 

Cassiodorus,  a  great  statesnian  and  writer 
in  the  6th  century.     He  died  A.  D.  562,  at 

fhe  age  of  100. His  works  were  edited  by 

Chandler,  8vo.  London,  1722. 

Cassiope  and  Cassiopea,  married  Ce- 
pheus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had 
Andi'omeda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer 
than  the  JSereides  ;  upon  which,  Neptune,  at 
the  request  of  these  despised  nymphs,  punish- 
ed the  insolence  of  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  huge 
sea  monster  to  ravage  iEthiopia.  The  wrath 
of  Neptune  could  be  appeased  only  by  expo- 
sing Andromeda,  whom  Cassiope  tenderly 
loved,  to  the  fury  of  a  seamonster  ;  and  just  as 
she  was  going  to  be  devoured, Perseus  deliver- 
ed her.  [Vid.  Andromeda,]  Cassiope  ^vas 
made  a  southern  constellation,  consisting  ot 
13  stars  called  Cassiope.  Cic  de  JYat.  X>.  2,  c. 
■Vi.—Apollod.  2,  c.  4.—0nd.  Met.  4,  v.  738.- 
Jli/gin.  fab.  64. — Propcrt.  1,  el.  17,  v.  3. — Ma- 

■ailius,    1, A  city   of   Epirus    near    Tlies- 

protia. Another  in  the  island  of  Corcyra. 

Piin.  4,  c.  12. The  wife  of  Epaphus.     blal. 

Sylv. 

CAssiTiiuinKS,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
wliere  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Hcil- 
ly  islands,  the  Lands  end,  and  Lizard  point, 
of  the  moderns.     Piin.  5,  c.  22. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  Briton  invested  wiih  so- 
vereign authority  when  J.  Casar  made  a  des- 
-^ent  upon  Britam.     CVj..".  BcU.  G.  5-  g.  19-  ^c. 
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Ci.  Cassiits,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  made 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  to  Cras- 
sus  in   his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from 
which  he  exti'icated  himself  with  uncommon 
address.     He  followed  tlie  interestof  Pompey  ; 
and  when  Cffisar  had  obtained  the  victory  in 
the   plains  of  Pharsalia,  Cassius   was  one  of 
those  who  owed  their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.     He  married  Junia  the  sister   of 
Brutus,  and  with  him  he  resolved  to  murder 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  life, 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  ambition  ;  and 
before  he  stabbed  Cffisar,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  statue  of  Pomi)ey,  who  had  fallen  by 
the  avarice  of  him  he  was  going  to  assassinate- 
When  the  provinces  were  divided  among  Ca3- 
sar's  murderers,  Cassius  received  Africa  ;  and 
when  his  party  had  lost   ground  at  Rome,  by 
the   superior   inlluence  of  Augustus  and   M. 
Antony,  be  retired  to  Philippi,  with  his  friend 
Brutus   and    their   adherents.     In   the   battle 
that  was  fought  there,  the  wing  which  Cassius 
commanded  was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was 
plundered.      In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he 
suddenly  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  hit 
losses,  and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  con- 
quered and  ruined  as  well  as  himself,    fear- 
ful to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  ordered 
one  of  his  frecd-men  to  run  him  tiirough,  and 
he  perished  by  that  very  sword  which  had 
given  wounds  to  Caesar.     His  body  was  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  his  friend 
Brutus,  who  declared  over  him  that  he  deser- 
ved to  be  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.     If  he 
was  braTe,  he  was  efjually  learned.     Some  of 
his  letters  m-e  still  extant  among  Cicero's  epis- 
tles.   He  was  a  .strict  follower  of  the  doctrine 
of  Epicimis.      He  vras  often  too  rash  and  too 
violent,  and  many  of  ihe  wrong  steps  which 
Brutus  took  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevail- 
ing advice  of  Cassius.    He  is  allov.ed  by  Pater- 
culns  to  have  been  a  better  commander  than 
Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere  friend.     Th<;  day 
after  Caesar's  murder  he  dined  at  t!ie  house  of 
Antony,  who  asked  him  v\  heiher  he  had  then 
a  dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom  ;  yes,  replied 
he,  if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.     Suelon.  in  Cccz 
&^  Aug.—Plu!.  in  Brut.  &f-   CcEs.—PcUcrc.   2. 

c.  46. — D'to.    40. A  Roman  citizen,   who 

condemned  his  son  to  death,  on  pretence  of 
his  raising  commotions  in  the  slate.  T'al. 
Max.  6,  c.  8. A  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  made  many  laws  tending  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  was 
competitor  with  Cicero  for  the   consulship. 

One  of  Pompey's  officers  who,  during 

the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Caesar  with  10  ships, 

A  poet  of  Parma,   of  great  genius.     He 

was  killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Augustus^ 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  satirical  wri 
tings.  His  fragments  of  Orjiheus  were  found, 
and  edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet  Statins 

Ilornt.  i,  sat.  10,  v.  62. Spurins,  a  Roman, 

put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  ty- 
ranny, after  he  had  been  three  times  consul, 

B.  C.  485.     Diod.  \\.~Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betrayed  his  country 
to  the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
where  his  father  confined   him,  and  he  was 

starved  to  death. Longinus,  an  officer  of 

Cffisar  in  Spain,  much  disliked.     Co:?.  Mcx.  c. 

48. A  consul  to  whom  Tiberius  married 

DrusiUa,  daughter  of  Gerraanicn-;.     Stie'on.  in 
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€al.  c.  57. A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to 

dealli  because  he  bore  the  name  of  J.  Ca3sar  ^ 

murderer.     Suet,  in  J\'er.  37. -L.  Heinina, 

the  most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at  Rouie. 

He  iived  A.  U.  C.  6(J8. Lucius,  a  Roman 

lawyer,  whose  severity  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  has  rendered  the  words  Cassimii  jiidicts 
applicable  to  rigid  judges.     Cic.  pro.  Rose.  c. 

30. Longinus,  a  critic.  Vid.  Louginus. 

Lucius,  a  consul  with  C.  Marius,  slain  with  his 
army  by  the  Gauls  Senones.     .fppian.in  Cell. 

-M.  Sc;Bva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour 

in  Cajsar's  army.     Fal.  Mux.  3,  c.  2. An 

officer  under  Aurelius,  made  emperor  by  his 
soldiers,  and  murdered  three  mouths  after. — 
Feli.v,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who 

wrote  ou  animals. Severus,  an  orator  who 

wrote  a  severe  treatise  on  illustrious  men  and 
womsd.  He  died  in  exile,  in  his  2-5th  year. 
Vkl.  Severus.  The  family  of  the  Cassii  branch- 
ed into  the  surname  of  Longinus,  Viscellinus, 
Brutus,  &ic. 

CiisGns,  a  nymph  and  fountain  of  Phocis. 
Pans.  10,  c.  24. 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  Avhose  inhab- 
itants made  war  with  their  dogs.  Plin.  8,  c.  4<J. 

Castabus,  a  town  of  Chei"sonesus. 

Castalia,  a  town  near  Phocis. A  daugli- 

ter  of  the  Achelous. 

CAST.inus  FONs,  or  Castalia,  a  fountain 
of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  Tiie 
waters  of  this  fountain  were  cool  and  excellent, 
and  they  iiad  the  power  of  inspiring  those  that 
drank  of  them  with  the  true  fire  of  poetry. 
The  muses  have  received  the  surname  of  Cas- 
talicles  from  this  fountain,  t'irg.  G.  3,  v.  293. 
—Marlial.  7,  ep.  11,  1.  12,  ep.  3. 

Castanea,  a  town  near  the  Peneus,  whence 
the  nucts  Caslantee  received  their  narae.  Plin. 
4,  c.  9. 

Castei.lum  menapiorum,  a  town  of  Belgium 

on   the   Maese,    now   Kcssel. Moriiiorum, 

HOW  Mount  Cassel,  in  Flanders. Cattorum, 

now  Hesse  Cassel. 

Casthknes,  a  bay  of  Thrace,  near  Byzantium. 
Castianira,  a  Thracian,  mistress  of  Priam, 
and  mother  of  Gorgj-thion.     Homer.  II.  8. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  tlie  wife  of  Tynda- 
i*us,  king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their 
birth  is  uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beau- 
tiful swan,  and  desired  Vacuus  to  metamorphose 
herself  into  an  eagle.  After  this  transforma- 
tion the  goddess  pursued  the  god  with  appa- 
rent ferocity,  and  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  arms  of  Leda,  who  was  bathing  in  the  Eu- 
votas.  Jupiter  took  advantage  of  his  situation, 
and  nine  months  after,  Leda",  who  was  already 
pregnant,  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena ;  and  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two 
former  were  the  oifspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  to  be'the  children  of  Tyn- 
darus.  Seme  suppose  that  Leda  brought  forth 
only  one  egg,  from  which  Castor  and  Pollux 
sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after  their 
birth,  carried  the  tvvo  brothers  to  Pallena, 
where  they  were  educated ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they 
embarked  with  Jason'to  go  in  quest  of  the  gol- 
den fleece.  In  this  expedition  both  behaved 
>Vifh  HTporior  courage :  Pollux  conquered  »nd 
22 
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slew  Araycus,  in  the  combat  of  ilie  cestus,  an«J 
was  ever  after  reckoned  the  god  and  patron  of 
boxing  and  wrestling.  Castor  distinguished 
iiimself  in  the  management  of  horses.  The 
brothers  cleared  the  Hellespont,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  from  pirates,  after  their  return 
from  Colchis,  from  whi^'h  circumstance  they 
have  beenalways  deemed  the  friends  of  naviga- 
tion. During  the  Argouautic  e.sjjeditio.n,  in  a 
violent  storm,  two  flames  of  tire  were  seen  to 
play  round  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and 
immediately  the  tempest  ceased  and  the  sea 
was  calmed.  From  tliis  occurrence  iheir  pow- 
er to  protect  sailors  has  been  more  lirndy  cre- 
dited, ajid  the  two  mentioned  (ires,  v.  tiich  are 
very  common  in  storms,have  siuce  been  kno  wa 
by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  when 
they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  olf  fair  wea- 
ther, but  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prognosticated 
storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
consequently  solicited.  Castor  and  Pollux  pa  ade 
war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover  their  sis- 
ter Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  away  ; 
and  fromtheirclemency  tothe  conquered,tiiey 
acquired  the  surname  of  jlnaccs,  or  benefac- 
tors. They  were  initiated  in  the  sacred  myste- 
ries oftheCabiri,  and  in  tiiose  of  Ceres  of 
Eleusis.  They  Avere  invited  to  a  feast  when 
Lyncelis  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate  their 
marriage  with  Phcebeand  'Talaria,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leucipiius,  who  was  brother  to  Tynda- 
rus.  Their  behaviour  after  this  invitation  was 
cruel.  They  became  enamoured  of  the  two 
women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to  celebrate, 
and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and  marry 
them.  This  violent  step  provoked  LynceoS 
and  Idas  :  a  battle  ensued,  and  Castor  killed 
liynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.  Pollux  re- 
venged the  death  of  hisbrotlier  by  killing  Idas; 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached 
to  his  brother,  he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immor- 
tality. Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother;  and  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  one  was  upon  eaith,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regioni,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day  ;  or 
according  to  others,  every  six  months.  This 
act  of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  ma- 
king the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven, 
under  the  name  of  Gemini,  which  never  apjjear 
together  ;  but  ^vhen  one  rises  the  other  sets, 
and  so  on  alternately.  Castor  made  Talaria 
mother  of  Anogon,  and  Phcebe  had  Mnesileus 
by  Pollux.  They  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  were  generally  called  Diosiuri,  sons 
of  Jupiter.  White  lambs  were  more  particu- 
larly otfered  ou  their  altars,  and  the  ancients 
were  fond  of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the 
Dioscuri,  by  the  expressions  of  ./Kf/f/?o/,  and 
JEcaslor.  Among  the  ancients,  and  especially 
among  the  Romans,  there  prevailed  many 
public  reports,  at  different  times,  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  had  made  theirappearance  to  their 
armies ;  and,  mounted  on  white  steeds,  had 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  ti-oops,  and  furi- 
ously attacked  the  enemy.  Their  surnames 
were  many,  and  they  were  generally  repre- 
sented mounted  on  two  white  horse?,  armed 
with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with  their 
liead  covered  with  a  bonnet,  on  whose  top  glit- 
tered a  star.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  Wj.  Fa^t.  a, 
V.  701.   .^w  3,  el.  2,  v.  d^.—Hy^in.  fab.  77  and 
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?8. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Jor.  puer. — Eurip.  in 
Helen.— Plut.  in  Thes.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  121. 
■ — Manil.  Jirg.  2. — Hv.  2. — Dionys.  Hal.  6. — 
Juslin.  20,  c.  3.—Horat.2,  Sat.  I,  v.  ^l.—Flor. 
2,  c.  12.— CVc.  de  Xat.  D.  2,  c.  2.—Jipollon.  1. 
'—^pollod.  1,  c.  8,  9,  J.  2,  c.  4,  1.  3,  c.  li.— 
Taus.  3,  c  24,  ].  4,  c.  3  and  27.    An  ancient 

physician. A  swift  runner. A  friend  of 

jEneas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  V.  124. An  orator  of  Rhodes,  rela- 
ted lo  king  Deiotarus.  He  wrote  two  book  on 

Babylon,  and  one  on  the  Nile. A  gladiator. 

flora/.  1,  ep.  18,  V.  19. 

Castka  Alexandri,    a    place    of    Egypt 

about  Peiuiium.    Curt  A,  c.  7. Cornelia,  a 

maritime  town  of  Africa,  bctwef  n   Carthage 

and  Utica.  Mela,  1,  c.  7. Annibalis,  atcwn 

ef  tlie  Brutii,  now  Rocce'la. Cyri,  a  coun- 
try of  Cilicia,  where  Cyru.s  cncaia|>ed   v.'hen 

he  marched  against  Crcesus.  Curt.  'S,  c.  4. 

Julia,  a  town  of  Spain. Posthumiana,  a 

place  of  Spain.     Hirt.  Hisp.  8. 

Castratius,  a  governor  of  Placentia  du- 
ringthe  civil  wars  of  Marius.  Val.  Max.  t>,  c.  2. 

Castrum  Novum,  a  place  on  the   coast  of 

Eti'uria.  Liv.  36,  c.3. Tfucntinum,  a  town 

of  Picenum.     Cic.  de  Jlliv.  8,  ej).  12. Iriui- 

a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
Virg.  JEn.  d,  v.  775. 

Castijlo,  a  town  of  Spain,  v.here  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  Plut.  in  Serl. — 
Liv.  24,  c.  41.— //«;.  3,  v.  99  and  391. 

Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity  near  C}- 
rene,  fixed  by  SalJnst  as  the  boundar}- of  Africa, 
Salluil.  Jug.  17  and  19. — Flin.  .'3,  c.  5. 

Cataihupa,  the  name  of  tlie  large  cataracts 
ofthe  Nile,  whose  immense  iioise  stuns  the  ear 
of  travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  to- 
tally deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of 
the  power  of  hearing.     Cic.  de  Sojnn.  Scip.  5. 

Catagogia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  Eryx.  Vid.  Ana- 
gogia. 

Catamekteles,  a  king  of  the  Sequani, 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  Sic.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  1, 
O.3. 

CATANA,atown  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mountyEtna, founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis, 
753  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ceres  had 
there  a  temple,  in  which  none  but  women 
Were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and 
opiiIei;t,  and  it  is  rendered  remarkalfle  for  the 
dreadful  overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  its  vicinity  to  JEtna,  which  has 
discharged,  in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream 
of  lava  4  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  ad^an- 
cing  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana 
(K)ntains  now  about  30,0<XJ  inhabitants.  Cic. in 
Verr.  4,  c.  53. 1.  5,  c.  SA.—Diod.  11  and  14. — 
Slrab.  6. — Thucyd.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataonia,  a  country  above  Cilicia,  near 
Cappadocia.   C.  JS'ep.  in  Dal.  4. 

Cataracta,  a  city  of  the  Samnites. 

Cataractes,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  now 
Dodensoui. 

Catknks,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Ees- 
;;us  was  seized.     Curt.  7,  c.  43. 

Catii<ea,  a  country  of  India. 

C..\Ti»ARi,  certain  gods  of  the  Arcadians. 
/ An  liidian  nation,\\  iiere  the  wives  accom- 
pany their  hii.sbands  to  the  burning  pile,  and 
Si"(i  burnt  with  (hem.  JDiod.  17. 

Catia,  an  immodest  woiaea,  nienlionedi 
-jyo.rsL  J,  Sal.  S,  v.  9!fr . 
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C'atikna,  a  courtezan  in  JuvenaFs  ag?.. 
Juv.  3,  V.  133. 

Catienus.  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's 
age,  2,  >.«/.  3,  v.  61. 

L.  Sergius  Catilina,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man descended  of  a  noble  family.  When  he 
had  squaHdered  away  his  fortune  bj'  his  de- 
i)aucheries  and  exlra-vagance,  and  been  refused 
the  consulship,  he  secretly  meditated  tiie  ruia 
of  his  country,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  ofthe  Romans,  as  dissolute  as 
himself,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the 
treasury,  and  set  Rome  on  fire.  This  conspi- 
racy was  timely  discovered  by  the  consul  Ci- 
cero, whom  he  had  resolved  to  murder;  and 
Catiline,  after  he  had  declared  his  intentions  in 
the  full  senate, andaltcmpted  lo  vindicate  him- 
self, on  seeing  five  of  his  accomplices  arrested, 
retired  to  Gaul,  where  his  partisans  ^vere  as- 
sembling an  army ;  while  Cicero  at  Rome  \m~ 
nished  the  condemned  con.spirators.  Petrcius, 
the  other  consul's  lieutenant,  attacked  Cati- 
line's ill-djsciplined  troops,  and  routed  them. 
Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  bravely 
fighting,  about  the  middle  of  December,  B.  C 
63  His  characier  has  been  deservedly  brand- 
ed with  the  foulest  infamy  ;  and  to  the  violence 
he  offered  to  a  vestal,  he  added  the  more  atro- 
cious murder  of  his  own  brother,  for  uliich  he 
would  have  suffered  death,  had  not  friends  and 
bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  Catiline  and  the  other  conspirators 
drank  human  blood,  to  make  their  oaths  more 
firm  and  inviolable.  Sallust  has  written  an  ac- 
count ofthe  conspiracy.  Cic.  in  Calil. —  Virg.' 
JEn.  8,  V.  668. 

Catilli,  a  people  near  the  river  Anio.  Sil. 
4,  V.  225. 

Catilsus,  a  pirate  of  Dalmatia.  Cic.  Div.  5., 
c.  10. 

Catij.lus  or  Catilus,  a  son  of  Amphiarus, 
who  came  to  Ilalj'  with  hi.s  brothers  Coras 
and  Tiburtus,  where  he  built  Tibur,  and  as- 
sisted lurnus  against  j^neas.  Virg.  ^n.'t,  y. 
672.    Horat.  1,  od.  18,  v.  2. 

Catina,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  also  Cata- 
na.    [F«rf.  Catana.] Another  of  Arcadia. 

M.  Catius,  an  epicurean  philosopher  of  In- 
subria,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books,  oa 
the  natm-e  of  things,  and  the  summum  bonum^ 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  epicurean  philosophy,  he 
has  been  ridiculed  by  Horat.  2,  Sai.  4. —  Quin- 

til.  10,  c.  1. Vestinus,  a  military  tribune  in 

M.  Antony's  army.     Cic.  Div.  c.  10,  23. 

Catizi,  a  people  of  the  Pygniffians,  sup- 
[losed  to  have  been  driven  from  their  country 
i>y  cranes.     Fiin.  4,  c.  11. 

Cato,  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  familyo 
rendered  illustrious  by  M.  Porcins  Cato,  a 
celebrated  Roman,  afterwards  called  Censo- 
rius,  from  his  having  exercised  the  office  of 
censoi'.  He  rose  to  all  the  honours  ofthe  state, 
aud  the  first  battle  he  ever  saw  was  against 
Annibal,  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  where  he 
behaved  witli  uncommon  valour.  Jnhisquajs- 
tofship  under  Africanns  against  Carthage, 
and  his  expedition  in  Spain,  against  the  Cel- 
tiberians.  and  in  Greece,  he  displayed  equal 
jiroofs  of  his  courage  and  prudence.  He  \\a& 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  temperance ;  he 
never  drank  but  water,    and  always  s&tJs* 
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'A  iK  with  whatever  meats  were  laid  upon  iii^ 
.tbie  by  his  servants,  whom  lie  never  reproved 
vlth  an  angry  word.  During  his  censorsliip. 
niiich  he  obtained,  though  lie  had  made  many 
ieclarations  of  his  future  severity  if  ever  in 
office,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  rigour  and 
aipartiality.  showed  himself  an  enemy  (o  all 
luxury  and  dissipation,  and  even  accused  his 
folleagne  of  embezzling  tlie  j)ub!ic  money.  He 
is  famous  for  the  great  opposition  which  he 
mads  against  the  inlroduction  of  the  finer  aits 
of  Greece  iuto  Italy,  and  his  treatment  of 
Carneades  is  well  known.  This  prejudice 
arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the  learning 
and  luxury  of  Athens  would  destroy  the  valour 
and  simplicity  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  he 
often  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  Roniaus 
would  be  certainly  ruined  whenever  they  be- 
gan to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  for  the  knowledge 
of  Greek,  which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age. 
He  himself  educated  his  son,  and  instruiled 
hiin  in  writing  and  grammar.  He  tauglit  him 
dexterously  to  throw  the  javelin,  and  inured 
him  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  to  bear 
cold  and  heat  with  the  same  indifference,  and 
to  swim  across  the  most  rapid  rivers  with  ease 
and  boldness.  He  was  universally  deemed  so 
strict  in  his  morals,  that  V'irgil  makes  him 
oue  of  the  judges  of  hell.  He  repented  only 
of  three  things  during  his  life  ;  to  have  gone 
by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land,  to  have 
passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  told  a  secret 
to  his  wife.  A  statue  was  raised  to  his  me- 
moiy.  and  he  distinguished  himself  as  much 
for  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  his  political 
life.  In  Cicero's  age  there  were  150  orations 
of  his,  besides  letters,  and  a  celebrated  work 
called  Oris:ines,  of  which  the  first  book  gave 
a  history  of  the  Roman  monarchy  ;  the  second 
and  third  an  account  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Italy ;  the  fourth  a  detail  of  the  first,  and 
the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war  ;  and  in  the 
others,  the  Roman  history  was  brought  down 
to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians,  carried  on  by 
Ser  Galba.  Some  fragments  of  the  Origints 
remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be  supposititious. 
Catos  treatise,  JOe  J^e  rustku.  was  edited  by 
Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant.  Plant.  1390 ;  but 
the  best  edition  of  Cato,  k.c.  seems  to  be  Ges- 
ner"s,  2  vols.  4to.  Lijis.  1735.  Cato  died  in  an 
extreme  old  age,  about  loO  B.  C. ;  and  Cicero, 
to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has  introduced 
iiim  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  as  the  principal 
eharacter.  Plin.  7,  c.  14.  Plutarch  ^  C.  jXcpos 
have  written  an  account  of  his  life.  Cic.  .fiend. 

^-  de  Senect.  &c. Marcus,  the  son  of  the 

censor,  married  tlie  daughter  of  P.  j?]my!ius. 
He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and  though 
wounded  and  tired,  lie  went  to  his  friends, 
and,  with  their  assistance,  renewed  the  battle, 

and   recovered  his  sword.     Pint,  in  Cat. 

A  courageous  Roman,  grandfather  to  Cato 
the  censor.     He  had  five  horses  killed  under 

him  in  battles.     Plat,  in  Cat. Valerius,  a 

grammarian  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the 
time  of  Sylla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  many 
noble  pupils,  and  wrote  some  poems.     Ovid. 

2.    Tri.'it.    1,     v.    436. Marcus,   surnamcd 

Uliccnsis,  from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  great 
grandson  to  the  censor  of  the  same  liame.  The 
8-arly  \1rtue3  that  appeared  i«  hiicbiidhood.. 
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seeiT^cd  to  Y'^oimbs  a  great  man  ;  and  at  the 
a;;e  of  fourteen,  he  earnestly  asked  his  pre- 
ceptor for  a  sword,  to  stab  the  tyrant  Sylla, 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  strict  fol- 
lower of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics  ;  he  was  care- 
less of  his  dress,  often  appeared  barefooted  iu 
public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot.  He 
was  such  a  lover  of  discipline,  that  in  w  hatever 
otfice  he  wf.s  employed,  he  always  reformed 
its  abuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  regula- 
tions. Wiieii  he  v.as  set  over  the  troops  in 
the  capacity  of  a  commander,  his  removal  was 
uni^'ersally  lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a 
public  loss  by  his  affectionate  soldiers.  Hi.-. 
fondness  for  candour  was  so  great,  that  the 
veracity  of  Cato  became  proverbial.  In  his 
visits  to  his  friends,  he  wished  to  give  as  little 
molestation  as  possible  ;  and  the  importuning 
civilities  of  king  Dejotarus  so  displeased  hinii, 
when  lie  was  at  his  court,  that  he  hastened 
away  from  his  presence.  He  was  very  jealous 
of  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  republic,  and 
watched  carefully  over  the  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey,  whose  power  and  influence  were  great. 
He  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve  the 
office  of  a  tribune  ;  but  when  he  saiv  a  man  of 
corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  oftered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtain* 
ed  the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally  pun- 
ished. When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  de- 
creed for  five  years  to  Ctesar,  Cato  observed 
to  tlie  senators,  that  they  had  introduced  a 
tyrant  into  the  capitol.  He  was  sent  to  Cy- 
prus against  Ptolemy ,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his 
enemies,  who  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
expedition  would  injure  his  reputation.  But 
his  prudence  extricated  him  from  every  dau' 
ger.  Ptolemy  submitted,  and  after  a  success- 
ful campaign,  Cato  was  received  at  Rome  with 
the  most  distinguishing  honours,  which  he, 
however,  modestly  declined.  When  the  first 
triumvirate  was  formed  between  Ciesar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus,  Cato  opposed  them  with  all 
his  might,  and  with  an  independent  spirit  fore- 
told to  the  Roman  jieople  all  the  misfortunes 
which  soon  after  followed.  After  repeated  ap- 
plications he  was  made  prajtor,  but  he  seemed 
rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the  dignity  of 
thatolfice,  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress.  He 
applied  for  the  consulship,  but  could  nevei* 
obtain  it.  When  Ca?sar  had  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  deliver 
the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  iiands  of  Pom- 
pey ;  and  when  his  advice  had  been  complied 
with,  he  followed  him  Avith  his  son  to  Dyrra- 
chium,  where,  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition, 
and  15  cohorts.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corey- 
rean  fleet  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  Pompey's 
death,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  traversed  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  to  join  himself  to  Scipio.  He 
refused  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa,  a  circumstance  of  which  lie  afterwards, 
repented.  When  Scipio  had  been  defeated, 
partly  for  not  paying  regard  to  Cato's  advice, 
Cato  fortified  himself  in  Utica,  but,  however, 
not  with  the  intentions  of  supporting  a  siege. 
W  hen  Csnsar  approached  near  the  city,  Cato 
disdained  to  fly,  and  rather  than  fall  alive  into 
the  caiiiiu«ror',s  hujid?,  he  stabbed  himself;  af- 


lerhe  had  read  Plato's  treatise  on  the  immor- 
tality 01  the  poul,  B.  C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  first  married  Attiiia,  a  woman 
whose  licentious  conduct  obliged  him  to  di- 
vorce her.  Afterwards  he  united  himself  to 
Martia,  daughter  of  Philip.  Hortensius,  his 
friend,  wished  to  raise  children  by  Martia,  and 
therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato.  After  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her  again.  This 
con.ku  t  w  as  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  ob- 
serveil  that  Martia  had  entered  the  house  of 
Hortensius  very  poor,  but  returned  to  the  bed 
of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.  It  was  observ- 
ed that  Cato  always  appeared  in  mourning, 
and  never  laid  himself  down  at  his  meals  since 
the  defeat  of  Pompey,  but  always  sat  down, 
contrary  to  tlie  custom  of  the  Romans,  as  if 
depressed  with  the  recollection  that  the  sup- 
porters of  republican  liberty  were  decaying. 
Plutarch  has  written  an  account  of  his  life. 
Liican.  1,  v.  128,  k.c.—  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  lO.— 
IIorat.3,  od.  21.— Virg.  JEn.   6,  v.  841,  1.  8, 

V.  670. A  son  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  was 

killed  in  a  battle,  after  he  had  acquired  much 
honour.    Plut.  in  Cat.  Min. 

Catrea,  a  town  of  Crete.     Paiu. 

Catreus,  a  king  of  Crete,  killed  by  his  son 
at  Rhodes,  unknowingly.     Diod  5. 

Catta,  a  woman  who  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy.    Suet,  in  Vitel.  14. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 
Tacit.  Mn.  13,  v.  57. 

Catdlia>"a,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  L. 
Catulus,  who  dedicated  a  standard  to  her. 
Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Catullus,  C.  or  Q.  Valerius,  a  poet  of 
Verona,  whose  compositions,  elegant  and 
.simple,  arc  the  oftspring  of  a  luxuriant  imagi- 
nation. He  was  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  his  age,  and  directed 
his  satire  against  Caesar,  whose  only  revenge 
was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tain him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first 
Roman  who  imitated  with  success  the  Greek 
writers,  and  introduced  their  numbers  among 
the  Lati.'is.  Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are 
occasionally  disfigured  with  licentious  expres- 
sions, the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity 
of  style.  Catullus  died  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  4i>.  The  best  editions  of  his  \\  oiks, 
which  consist  only  of  ej)igrams,  are  that  of 
Vulpins,  4to.  }'aiavii,  1737,  and  that  of  Bar- 
bou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754.     Martial  1,  ep.  62. — 

Gvid.  Trist.  2,   v.  427. A   man   surnamed 

Vrbicarius,  was  a  mimogiapher.  Juv.  13,  v. 
111. 

Q.  LucTATius  Catui.us,  went  with  300 
ships  during  the  tirst  Funic  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  destroyed  6(X>  of  their 
f  hips  under  Haniilcar,  near  the  jEgates.     This 

celebrated  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

An  orator  distiiiguished  also  as  a  writer  of  epi- 
grams, and  admired  for  the  neatness,  ele- 
gance, and  polished  style  of  his  compositions. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  same  as  the  colleague 
of  Marius,  when  a  consul  the  fourth  time  ; 
sml  he  shared  with  him  the  triumph  over  the 
Cinibri.  He  was,  by  his  colleague's  order, 
suffocated  in  a  room  filled  with  the  smoke  of 
■burning  coals.  Lucuri.  2,  v.  174. — Phd.  in 
Mario.— — A  Roman  sent  by  liis  countrymen 
to  carry  a  present  to  the  gou  of  Delphi,' from 
flie  spoils  taken  from  Asdrubid.    Liv.  27. 
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Catoeiges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  C/wr- 
gex,  near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Cces.  B. 
G.  1,  c.  10.— Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Cavares,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  present  province  of  Comtat  in  Provence. 

Cavarillus,  a  commander  of  some  troops 
of  the  iEdui  in  Caesar's  army.  Cces.  Bdl.  G. 
7,  c.  67. 

Cavabinus,  a  Gaul,  made  king  of  the  Se- 
nones  by  Cajsar,  and  banished  by  his  subjects. 
Cces.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  54. 

Caucasus,  a  celebrated  mountain  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  which  rnay  be 
considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  of 
mount  Taurus.  Its  height  is  immense.  It 
was  inhabited  anciently  by  various  savaire  na- 
tions who  lived  upon  (he  wild  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  was  covered  with  snow  in  some 
parts-  and  in  others  it  was  variegated  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  plantations.  The  inhabi- 
tants foi  merly  were  supposed  to  gather  gold 
on  the  shores  of  their  rivulets  in  sheep  skins, 
but  now  they  live  without  making  use  of  mo- 
ney. Prometheus  was  tied  on  the  top  of  Cau- 
casus by  Jupiter,  and  continually  devoured  by 
vultures,  according  to  ancient  aiithors.  The 
passes  near  this  mountain,  called  Caucusiip, 
porlce,  bear  now  the  name  of  Dcrbe.nt,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  through  them  the  Sarmatians, 
called  Huns,  made  their  way^  when  they  in- 
vaded the  provinces  of  Rome.  P/m.  6,  c.  11, 
—Slrab.  U.—Uerodot.  4,  c.  203,  kc.—  Firg.. 
Ed.  6,  G.  2,  V.  440.  JEn.  4,  v.  dGG.—Flac.  5, 
V.  155. 

Caucon,  a  son  of  Clinus,  who  first  introduc- 
ed the  Orgies  into  Messenia  from  Eleusis. 
Pans.  4,  c.   1. 

Caocones,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  ori- 
ginally inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them 
made  a  settlement  nearDymse  in  Eiis.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  kc—Strab.  8.  kc 

Caudi  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  tlie  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Cawlince 
Furndoe,  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturius 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  Samnites,  and  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  disgrace.  Liv.  V,  c.  1, 
^c. — Lucan.  2,  v.  138. 

Cavii,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44,  c.  30. 

Caulonia,  or  Caulon,  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Achffians,anddestro}ed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrrlius  And  the  Romans.  Pans.  6,  c.  3. — 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  553 

Caunius,  a  man  raised  to  affluence  from 
poverty  by  Artaxerxes.     Pint,  in  Artax. 

Caunus,  a  son  of  Miletus  ar^d  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to 
others,  he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  hi.s  sister 
Byblis,  and  to  avoid  an  incestuous  commerce, 
he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  call 
ed  by  his  own  name.     [Vid.  Byblis.]     Odd. 

Met.  y,  fab.   1 1. A  city  of  Caria,  opposite 

Rhodes,  wheie  Protogenes  was  born.  The 
climate  was  considered  as  unwholesome,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  so  that  Cicero  mentions  the 
cry  of  a  person  who  sold  Caunian  figs  which 
were  very  famous,  (qui  Cnuneas  clamitahal;) 
at  Brundusium,  as  a  bad  omen  (caveneeas) 
against  Crassus  going  to  attack  the  Parthians. 
Cic.  do  Div,  2p  c.  4.Strab.  14.— Herodot.  h 
G.  176. 
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Calros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  for- 
"Oierlv  called  Andros,  in  the  iEgean  sea.  Plin. 
4,  c/l2. 

Caurus,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  west. 
Firg.  G.  3,  V.  356. 

Caus,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paiis.  8,.  c. 
•25. 

Cavci,  or  Chauci,  a  nation  of  Germany., 
now  the  people  of  Friesland  and  Groningen. 
Litcan.  1,  V.  463. 

Cav  c  us,  a  river  of  Mvsia.     Vid.  Caicus. 

Cayster,  or  Cavstrus,  now  Kitckeck 
Meinder,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  Ly- 
dia,  and  after  a  meandering  course,  falling 
into  the  .Egean  sea  near  Ejjhesus.  According 
to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neighbourhood  of 
this  river  were  generally  frequented  by  swans. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  2.53,  1.  5,  v.  3SC).—Mart.  l-, 
ep.  54. — Homer.  II.  2,  v.  461. — Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
384. 

Cea  or  Ceos,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  called 
also  Co.     Vid.  Co, 

Ceahes,  a  Thracian,  whose  son  Euphemus 
was  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war.  Horner. 
II.  2. 

Ceba,  now  Ceva,  a  town  of  modern  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.     Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

Ceballinus,  a  man  vviio  gave  information 
of  the  snares  laid  against  Alexander. — Diod. 
11.— Curt.  6,  c.  T. 

Cebaueinses,  a  people  of  Gaul.  Faua.  1, 
•c.  36. 

Cebenna,  mountains,  now  the  Cevennes, 
separating  the  Averni  from  the  Helvii,  ex- 
tending from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone. 
Cess.  B.  G.  1,  c.  S.—Meia.  2,  c.  5. 

Cebes,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  405.  He  attended 
his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  three  dialogues 
that  he  wrote  ;  but  more  particularly  by  his 
tables,  which  contain  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
picture  of  human  life,  delineated  with  accu- 
racy of  judgment,  and  great  splendour  of  sen- 
timent. Little  is  known  of  the  character  of 
Cebes  f/'otn  history.  Plato  mentions  him  once, 
and  Xenophon  the  same,  but  both  in  a  man- 
ner wliicii  conveys  most  fully  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals.  The 
best  editions  of  Cebes  are  those  of  Gronovius, 
8vo.  16S9;  and  Glasgow,  12mo.  1747. 

Cebrek,  the  father  of  Asterope.  JlpoUod. 
3,  c.  12. 

Cebren'ia,  a  country  of  Troas  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river 
Celjrenas,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(Enoiie.  the  daughter  of  tlie  Cebrenus,  re- 
ceivesthe  patronymi/c  of  Cebrenis,  Ovid.  Met. 
il,  V.  7&J.—Slat.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  21. 

Ceeriones,  one  of  the  giants  conquered  by 
Venus. An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  kill- 
ed with  a  stone  by  Patroclus.     Homer .  II. 

Cebrus,  now  Zehris,  a  river  falling  in  a 
southern  direction  into  the  Danube,  and  divi- 
ding Lower  from  Upper  Mcesia. 

Cecidas,  an  ancient  and  dithyrambic  poet. 

Cectmus,  Vid.  C;ecilius. 

Cecina,  a  river  :;ear  Volaterra,  in  Etruria. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

A.  Cecinna,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  in- 
terest of  Pompcy,  who  used  to  breed  up 
young  swallows,  and  send  them  to  carry  news 
to  his  friends  as  messenger;.     He  v.'as  a  jpar- 
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ticular  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  eov- 
responded.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still  ex- 
tant in  Cicero.     Plin.  10,  c.  24. — Cic.  15,  ep. 

66.     Oral.  29. A  scribe  of  Octavius  Ceesar, 

Cic.  16,  ad  Attic,  ep.  8. A  consular  man 

susjiected  of  conspiracy,  and  murdered  by 
Titus,  Eifter  an  invitation  to  supper.  Suet,  in 
Tit.  c.  6. 

Cecropia.  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  an- 
cients often  use  th'is  word  for  Attica,  and  the 
Athenians  are  oftei^  called  Cecropidcc.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  671.  Fast.  2, 
V.  81.— Luca>i.  3,  v.  306.— PZi/i.  7,  c.  56.— 
Cat  all.  6-2,  T9.— Jitu.  6.  v.  186. 

Cecropid^,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropi- 
d;e  was  often  conferred  as  a  rewai'd  for  some 
virtuous  action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg.  M,n. 
6,  \.2\.—0vid.l.  Met.&ll. 

Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  before 
the  cliristian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia. 
Ho  softened  and  polislied  the  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  country  to  inhabit  twelve  small 
villages  wliich  he  had  founded.  He  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt.  He  married  the 
laughter  of  Actaeus  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He 
taugiit  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and 
instructed  tliem  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the 
watchful  patroness  of  their  city.  It  is  said 
ihat  he  was  the  first  who  raised  an  altai'to  Ju- 
piter in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sacrifices. 
After  a  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating 
his  newly  formed  kingdom,  and  in  polishing 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops  died,  leav- 
ing tiii-ee  daughters,  Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  country.  Some  time  after,  The- 
seus, one  of  his  successors  on  the  throne,  form- 
ed the  twelve  villages  whicli  he  had  established , 
into  one  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Athens  was 
given.  [F/J.  Athense.]  Some  authors  have 
described  Cecroj)s  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  serpent ;  and  this  fable  is  explained  by 
the  recollection  thathe  was  master  of  two  lan- 
guages, tiie  Greek  and  Egyptian ;  or  that  he 
had  tlie  command  over  two  countries,  Eg}'pt 
and  Greece.  Others  explain  it  by  an  allusion 
tothe  regulations  whicii  Cecrops  made  amongst 
the  inhabitants  concerning  marriage  and  the 
union  of  the  tvi'o  sexes.  Pans.  1,  c.  5. — Strab. 
9.— Justin.  'l.c.&.—Herodot.  8,  c.4^.—Apol- 
hd.S.c.  U.—Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  561.— Hygin. 

fab.  166. The  second  of  that  name,  was  the 

seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ereciitheus.  He  mai-ried  Metiadusa, 
the  sister  of  Dtedalus,  by  whom  he  had  Pan- 
dion.  He  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  1307. 
F:  C.  Jjpollod.  3,  c.  15. — Paus.  1,  c.  5. 
>  Cecvphai,.?:,  a  place  of  Greece,  where  the 
Athenians  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Peiopon- 
nesians.     Thucyd.  1,  c.  105. 

Ceureatis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung 
on  lofty  cedars. 
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and  also  at  Athens  by  Phidias  and  Parrhasius 
according  to  Pliny,  36,  c.  5.  The  origin  of 
ihis  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  oi 
Hippodamia  with  I'irithous,  wliere  the  Cen- 
laurs,  intoxicated  with  wine,  behaved  with 
rudeness,  and  even  offered  violence  to  the 
women  that  were  present.  Such  an  insult 
irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Lapithaj,  who  defended  the  vvornen, 
wounded  and  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  oblig- 
ed them  to  leave  tlieir  countr}',  and  retire  to 
Arcadia.  Here  their  insolence  was  a  second 
time  punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was 
going  to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was 
kindly  entertained  by  the  Centaur  Fholus,  who 
gave  him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of 
the  Centaurs,  but  had  been  given  them  on 
eondition  of  their  treating  Heixules  with  it 
•whenever  he  passed  througii  their  territory. 
They  resented  the  liberty  which  Kercules  took 
with  their  wine,  and  attacked  him  with  un- 
common fury.  The  hero  defended  himself 
with  his  arrows,  and  defeated  his  adversaries, 
who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Centaur  Chiron. 
Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Hercules, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  that:  he  would  desist 
in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though  awed  at 
the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded  his  pre- 
ceptor in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive  pain 
he  suffered,  exchanged  immortality  for  death. 
The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercules  tiie 
more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  present 
were  all  extirpated  by  his  hand,  and  indeed 
few  escaped  the  common  destruction.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  were  Chiron, 
Eurytus,  Amycus,  Gryneus,  Caumas,  Lycidas, 
Aniens,  Medon,  Rhcetus,  Pisenor,  iVlermeros, 
Pholus,  &c.  DiGd.4.—  Tzelzes  Chil.9.  Hist. 
237. — Hesiod.  in  Suet.  Hcrcul. — Homer.  II.  i^- 
Od.—Oiid.  Met.  12.— Strab.  i).—Paus.  5,  c.  10, 
&iC.—JE!ian.  V.  H.  11,  c.  2.—Apollod.  2,  c.  3, 1. 
5. —  Virg.  JEii.  6,  v.  286. — Hygin.  fab.  33  and 
62.— Pindar,  Pyth.  2. 

Ckntaurus,  a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  Mnd&s, 
which  had  the  figure  of  a  Centaur.  Virg. 
.JEn.  5,  v.  122. 

Ckntobrica,  a  town  of  Celtiberia.  Val. 
Max.  5,  c.  1. 

Centores,  a  people  of  Scythia.     Flacc. 

Cjentoripia  or  CENxuiiiPA.  Vid.  Centu- 
leipa. 

Centrites,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media. 

Centrones,  a  people  of  Gaul,  severely 
beaten  by  J.  Ca;sar  when  they  attemjjted  to 
obstrtict  his  passage.  They  inhabited  the 
modern  country  of  Tnrantaise  in  Savoy. 
There  was  a  horde  of  Gauls  of  the  same  name 
subject  to  the  Nervii,  now  supposed  to  be 
near  Courtray  in  Flanders.  Cccs.  B.  G.  1,  c. 
10, 1.  5,  c.  •i^.—Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Cextronius,  a  man  who  squandered  his 
immense  riches  on  useless  and  whimsical  build- 
ings.   Jvv.  14, -v.  86. 

Cknt(I5iviri,  the  members  of  a  court  of 
justice  at  Kome.  Tliey  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and 
tliough  10.5,  they  were  always  called  Centum- 
virs.  Tiiey  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
Slumber  of  ISO,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  prcetor  sent  to  their  tribunal  causes 
Di  tiie  greatest  importance,  a?  their  knowledge 
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of  the  law  was  extensive.  Tiiey  were  general-  . 
ly  summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  chietest  among  them  ;  and  they  as- 
sembled in  the  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and 
had  their  tribunal  distinguished  by  a  spear 
with  an  iron  head,  wiience  a  decree  of  their 
court  was  called  Hastce  judicium  :  their  sen- 
tences were  very  impartial,  and  without  ap- 
peal. Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  38. — l^idntil.  4,  5, 
and  11. — Plin.  6,  ep.  33. 

Centum  cellum,  a  sea-port  tawn  of  Etru^ 
ria  built  by  Trajan,  who  had  there  a  villa. ' 
It  is  now  Civila  leccliia,  and  belongs  to  the 
Pope.     Plin.  6,  ep.  31. 

Centuria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  a  hundred.  The- 
Ronian  people  vvere  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curiffi. 
Servius  Tullius  made  a  census  ;  and  when  he 
had  the  place  of  habitation,  name,  and  pro- 
fe.'ision  of  every  citizen,  which  amounted  to 
80,000  men,  ail  able  to  bear  arms,  he  divided 
them  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  seve- 
ral centuries  or  companies  of  a  hundred  men. 
The  lirst  class  consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of 
which  were  composed  of  men  from  the  age  of 
45  and  upwards,  apj)ointed  to  guard  the  city. 
The  40  others  were  young  men  from  17  to  45 
years  of  age,  appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  tight 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  arms  were  all 
the  same,  thatis,  a  buckler,  a  cuirass,  a  helmet, 
cuishes  of  brass,  with  a  sword,  a  lance,  and  a 
javelin  ;  and  as  they  were  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous citizens,  they  were  called  by  way  of  em- 
inence, classici,  and  their  inferiors  infra  dasscm. 
They  were  to  be  worth  \,\iM,(M)  usses,  a  sum 
equivalentto  1800  pounds  English  money.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted 
each  of  tw-eaty  centuries,  ten  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  Their  arms  w  ere 
a  large  shield,  a  spear,  and  a  javelin  ;  they 
W'ere  to  be  worth  in  the  second  class,  75,000 
asses,  or  about  121/.  In  the  tliird,  50,000,  or 
about  80/.;  and  in  the  fourth,  25;0(X>,  or  about. 
40/.  The  fifth  class  consisted  of  30  centuries, 
three  of  which  were  carpenters  by  trade,  and 
the  others ofdift'erent professions, nuchas  were 
necessary  in  a  camp.  They  were  all  armed 
with  slings  and  stones.  They  were  to  be  wortlj 
1 1,000  asses,  or  about  18/.  The  sixth  class  con- 
tained only  one  cenluria,  comprisingthe  Vihole 
body  of  the  poorest  citizens,  who  were  called 
Proletarii;  as  their  only  service  to  the  slate  was 
procreating  children.  They  were  also  called 
capile  censi,  as  the  censor  took  notice  of  their 
person,  not  of  their  estate.  In  the  public  as- 
semblies in  the  Canijsus  iMartius,  at  the  election 
of  public  magistrates,  or  at  the  trial  of  capital 
crimes,  the  people  gave  their  vote  by  centuries, 
whence  the  assembly  was  called  comitiu  centu- 
riaia.  In  these  public  assemblies,  which  were 
never  convened  only  by  the  consuls  at  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate,  orby  the  dictator,  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  some  of  the  i)eoiiIe  ap- 
peared under  arms  for  fear  of  an  attack  from 
some  foreign  enemy.  When  a  law  was  pro- 
posed in  the  public  assemblies,  its  necessity 
was  explained,  and  the  advantages  it  would 
produce  to  the  state  were  enlarged  upon  in  a 
harangue  ;  after  which  it  was  exjiosed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  partsof  the  city  three  market 
days,  that  the  people  might  see  aijd  consider.' 
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Exposing  it  to  public  view,was  called proponere 
tegein,  axid  explaining  it,  promulgert  legem. 
He  who  merely  proposed  it,  was  called  latur 
legis;  and  he  who  dwelt  upon  its  iinportance 
and  utility,  and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was 
called  auctor  legh.  When  the  assembly  was  to 
be  held,  the  auguries  were  consulted  by  the 
consul,  who,  after  haranguing  the  people,  and 
reminding  them  to  have  in  view  the  good  of 
the  republic,  dismissed  them  to  their  respective 
centuries,  tliat  their  votes  might  be  gathered. 
They  gave  their  votes  viva  voce,  till  the  year 
of  Rome  A.  U.  C.  615,  when  they  changed  the 
custom,  and  gave  their  approbation  or  disap- 
probation by  ballots  tlirown  into  an  urn.  If 
the  first  class  was  unanimous,  the  others  were 
not  consulted,  as  the  first  was  superior  to  all 
the  others  in  number ;  but  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  they  proceeded  to  consult  the  rest, 
and  the  majority  decided  the  question.  This 
advantage  of  the  first  class  gave  offence  to  the 
rest ;  and  it  was  afterwards  settled,  that  one 
class  of  the  si.x  should  be  drawn  by  lot,  to  give 
its  votes  first,  without  regard  to  rank  or  prior- 
ity. After  all  the  votes  had  been  gatliered, 
the  consul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law  which 
had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  constitutional- 
ly approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served in  the  election  of  consuls,  praitors,  &.c. 
The  word  Centuria  is  also  applied  to  a  subdi- 
vision of  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of 
a  manipulus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  The  command- 
er of  a  centuria  was  called  centurion,  and  he 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  branch 
of  a  vine  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

Centuripa,  (es,  or  ce,  arum.)  now  Cen- 
torlu,  a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
yiitna.  Vie.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  23. — Ital.  14,  v. 
2<J5.— P/m3,c.8. 

Ceos  and  Cea,  an  island.   Vid.  Co. 
Cephalas,  a  lofty  promontory   of  Africa 
n«ar  the  Syrtis  Major.  Strab. 

Cephaledion,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  ri- 
ver Himera.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. — Cic.  in  Verr.  2,c.  52 
Cephallen,  a  noble  musician,  son  of  Lam- 
pus.    Paus.  10,  c.  7. 

Cephallena  and  Cephallenia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose 
inhabitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan 
war.  it  abounds  in  oil  and  excellent  wines. 
It  was  anciently  divided  into  four  diliereut  dis- 
tricts, from  which  circumstance  it  received  the 
name  of  Tetrapolis.  It  is  about  90  miles  in 
circumference,  and  from  its  capital  Samo,  or 
Samos,  it  has  frequently  been  called  Same.— 
Strab.  10.— Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Homer.  II.  2.—Thucyd.  2,  c.  30.— Paw*.  6,  c.  15 
Cephalo,  an  officer  of  Eumenes.  Diod.  ly. 
Cephaloedis  and  Cephaludium,  now 
C£/>ft«h6,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  Sil. 
14,  V.  253.— 6'ic.  2,  in  Verr.  51. 

Cephalon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to  Alex- 
ander, which  he  divided  into  nine  books,  insci- 
bed  with  the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  af- 
fected not  to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  ex- 
pecting it  would  be  disputed  like  Homer's. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian . 

Cepii,4lus,  son  of  Deioneus,  kingof  Thes- 
-a'y;  byDiomede,  daughter  of  Xuthw?.  married 
2.3 
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Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  A- 
thens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Fro- 
cris.  The  goddess  sent  him  back  ;  and  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a 
diilerent  iorm,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant.  Procris 
was  deaf  to  every  offer ;  but  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger, 
who  difjcovered  himself  the  very  moment  that 
Procris  had  yielded  up  her  virtue.  This  cir' 
cumsfance  so  ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  island  of  Euboea,  where  she  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  missed  its  aim, 
and  always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  mis- 
tress of  its  own  accord.  Some  say  that  the 
dog  was  a  present  from  Minos,  because  Pro- 
cris had  cured  his  wounds.  After  this  Procris 
returned  in  disguise  to  Cephalns,  who  was  wil- 
ling to  disgrace  himself  by  some  unnatural 
concessions  to  obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of 
Procris.  Procris  discovered  herself  at  the 
moment  that  Cephalus  showed  himself  faith- 
less, and  a  reconcilia.tion  was  easily  made  be- 
tween tiiem.  They  loved  one  another  with 
more  tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalus 
received  from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana 
As  he  was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  he  ev- 
ery morning  early  repaii-ed  to  the  woods,  and 
after  much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid  himself  down 
in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly  called  for  .4m- 
ra:  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  This  ambiguous 
word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a  mistress ; 
and  some  informer  reported  to  the  jealous  Pro- 
cris, that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit  to  a  mis- 
Tess,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris  too  I'ea- 
dily  believed  the  information,  and  secretly  fol 
lowed  her  husband  into  the  woods.  According 
to  his  daily  custom, Cephalus  retired  to  the  cool , 
and  called  after  Aura.  At  the  name  of  Aura, 
Procris  eagerly  lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her 
ixpected  rival.  Her  motion  occasioned  a  rust- 
ing amongtheleavesof  the  bush  that  conceal- 
■d  her ;  and  as  Cephalus  listened,  he  thought., 
>'4  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he  let  fly  his  unerring 
iart.  Procris  was  .struck  to  the  heart,  and  in- 
stantly expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
confessing  that  ill-grounded  jealousy  was  the 
cause  of  lier  death.  According  to  Apollodo- 
lus,  there  were  two  persozis  of  the  name  of 
Cephalus;  one,  .son  of  Mercury  and  Herse, 
carried  away  by  Aurora,  with  whom  he  dwelt 
in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ti- 
■honus.  The  other  married  Procris,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  tragical  event,  mentioned 
above.  Cephalus  was  fatherof  ArcesiusbyPro- 
crisand  of  Phaeton ,  according  to  Hesiod,  byAu  • 

rora.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  26. Hygin.  fab.  189 

— Mpollod.  3,  c.  15. 'A  Corinthian  lawyer, 

who  assisted  Timoleon  in  regulating  the  repub- 
lic of  Syracuse.    Diod.  16. — Plut.  in  Tim. ■ 

S.  king  of  Epirus.    Liv.  43,  c.  18. An  ora- 
tor frequently  mentioned  by  Demosthenes. 

Cepheis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  as 
daughter  of  Cepheus.  Omd.  A.  Ji  1,  v.  193. 
Cephekes,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persians 

Hcrodot.  7,  c.  61. A  name  of  the  iEthio- 

pians,  from  Cephus,-  one  of  their  kings     Oviif 
Met.  6,  V  I 
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Ckpheus,  a  king  of  jJlthiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  chanj^ed  into  a  constella- 
tion afler  his  death.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  669, 1. 
5,  V.  U.~Pm(s.4,  c.  35,  1.  8,  c.  A.—ApoUod.  1. 
c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  1, 4,  and  7,  1.  3,  c.  9,  mentions  one. 
son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  The 
former  he  makes  kin^  of  Tegea,  and  father  of 
Sterope  ;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hei-cules  in  a  war  against  Hip- 
pocooi),  where  they  were  killed.  The  latter  he 
calls  king  of  iEtiiiopia,  and  father  of  Andro- 

jueda. A  son   of  Lycurgus  present  at  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  J3pollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Ckphisia,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which 
the  Cephisus  Hows.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

CEPmsiAPES,  a  patronymic  of  Etcocles, 
son  of  Andreus  and  Evippe,  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  being  tlie  son  of  the  Cephisus. 
Faus.  9,  c.  34. 

Cephisidorus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in 

the  age  of  j^Cschylus. An  historian    who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

Cephision  the  commander  of  some  troops 
sent  bv  the  Thebans  to  assist  Megalopolis,  k.c. 
Died.  '16. 

CEPHisoDOTrs,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  a 
great  reviler  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book 
of  proverbs.    Jllhen.  2. 

Cephisus  and  Cephissus,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilsa  in  Phoeis,  and 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Deli-i4ii  and  moniit 
Parnassus,  enters  Bceotia,  \vhere  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  pai-ticnlar- 
ly  fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are  called 
tlie  goddesses  of  the  Cephisus.  There  wa^a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Attica,  and  another 
in  Argolis.  Stmb.  9. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Paus. 
9,  c.  24.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  29.-~L^lcan.  3,  v. 

175.— Oi/(/.  Mel.  1,  V.  369,  1.  3,  v.    19. A 

man  changed  into  a  sea  monster,  by  Apollo, 
■when  lamenting  the  death  of  his  grandson. 
Olid.  J\let.  7,  V.  388. 

Cephren,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  built  one 
of  the  pyramids.     Dlod.  1. 

Cepio  or  C.5:pio,  a  man  who  by  a  quarrel 
with  Drusus  caused  a  civil  war  at  Rome,  &c. 

Servilius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  put  an 

end  to  the  war  in  Spain.  He  took  gold  from 
a  temple,  and  for  that  sacrilege  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  always  unfortunate.  He  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Cimbrians,  his  goods  were  publicly 
confiscated,  and  he  died  at  last  in  prison. 

CtPioN,  a  musician.     Pint,  de  Mus. 

Ceraca,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Polyb.  5. 

Ceracates,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacil. 
i,  Hisl.  c.  70. 

Ceuamjius,  a  man  changed  into  a  beetle, 
or,  according  to  others,  into  a  bird,  on  mount 
Parnassus,  by  the  nymphs,  before  the  deluge. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9. 

Ceramicus,  now  Keramo,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halicarnassus,  opposite  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  from   Ceramus.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Mela. 

J,  c.  IG. A  public  walk,  and  a  place  to  bii- 

ry  those  that  \vere  killed  in  defence  of  their 
cou)itry,  at  Athens.     Cic.  ad  Jill.  1,  cp.  10. 
,    Cekamium,  a  place  of  Ron)e,  where  C'ice- 
I'o's  house  was  built.     Cic.  ad  Jiliic. 

Ceramus,  a  town  at  the  west  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. 

Ceras,  a  people  of  Cyprus  metamorphosed 
into  bulfs. 
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Cerascs,  {unlis)  now  Keresoun,  a  mari- 
time  city  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  cherriei 
were  first  brouglit  to  Rome  by  Lucullus. — 
Marcell.   22,  c.   13.— P/i?(.    15,    c.  25,  1.    16, 

c.  18,1.  17,  c.  U.—Mda,   1,    c.   19. -Anoi 

ther,  built  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Sinope. 
Diod.  14. 
Cerata,  a  place  near  Megara. 
Cekatus,  a  river  of  Crete. 

Ceraunia,  a  town  of  Acbaia. 
Ceraunia    and    Ceraukii,     large    moun- 
tains of  Epirus,  extending  far  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  promontory  which  divides  theloniaa 
and   Adriatic    seas.     They   are    the  same   as 

the  Acroceraunia.     Vid.  Acroceraunium. 

Mount  laurusis  also  called  Ceraunius.    Plin.. 
5,  c.  27. 

Ceraunii,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite 
the  Caspian  sea.    Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Cerausus,   a    river  of  Cappodocia. A 

surname  of  Ptolemy  the  2d,  from  his  boldness. 
C.  jYcp.  Reg.  c.  3. 

Cerasius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus. 
8,  c.  41. 

Cerbalus,  a  river  of  Apulia.  Plin.  3,  c. 
11. 

Cerberion,  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus.     Plin.  6,  c.  6. 

Cerberus,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  Avith  Typhon.  He  had  50 
heads  according  to  Heslod,  and  three  accord- 
ing to  other  mythologists.  He  was  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper, 
to  prevent  the  living  from  entering  the  infernal 
regions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
confinement.  It  was  usual  for  those  heroes 
who  in  their  life-time  visited  Pluto's  kingdom^ 
to  iippease  the  barking  mouths  of  Cerberus 
with  a  cake.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with'' 
his  lyre  ;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell 
when  he  went  to  redeem  Alceste.  Virg.  JEn. 
5,  V.  134. 1.  6,  v.  417.—  ojner.Orf.  11,  v.  622.— 
Pavs.  2,  c.  31,  1.  3,  c.  25.— Hemd.  Thteg.  312. 
—  Tibull.  l,el.  10,  V.35. 

Cercaphus,  a  son  of  i?Lolus. A   son  of 

Sol,  of  great  power  at  Rhodes.    Diod.  5. 

CercasOrttm,  a  town  of  Egypt,  wber& 
the  iNile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Ca- 
nopic  mouths.     Herodot.  2,  c.  15. 

Cerceis,  one  of  tlie  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  V.  355. 

Cecene,  a  country  of  Africa.     Diod.  2. 

Cercestes,  a  son  of  iEgyptus  and  Phceni.ssa. 
.ipoUod.  2,  c.  1. 

Cercides,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  who 
wrote  Iambics.    Jithen.  10. — JElian.  V.  H.  13. 

Cercii,  a  people  of  Italy. 

Cercina  and  Cercinna,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterianean,  near  the  sm.aller  Syrtis> 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Tncit.  1.  ..inn.  53.— 
Slrub.  n.—Liv.  33,  c.  48.— Plin.  5,  c.  ?.■ 
A  moinitain  of  Thrace,  towards  Macedonia,.! 
Thuajd.  2,  c.  98. 

Cercimum,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31>j 
c.  '!!. 

Cercius  and  Rhetius,  charioteers  of  Casf  j 
tor  and  Pollux. 

Cercopes,  a  people  of  Ephesus,  made  prttj 

soners  by  Hercules.    Jjpollod.  2,  c.  6. Tl 

inhabitants  of  the  island  Pithecusa  changil 
into  monkies  on  account  of  their  dishonest 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  V.  91. 

Cercops,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabulo 
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liisloiy,  mentioned  by  Atbenaeus. — —A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher. 

Cercyon  and  Cebcyones,  a  king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  iVeptune,  or,  according  to  others,  oi 
Vulcan.  He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle 
with  him;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wrestler, 
they  were  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death. 
After  many  cruelties,  lie  challenged  Theseus 
in  wrestling,  and  he  was  conquered  and  put 
to  death  by  his  antagonist.  His  daughter. 
Alope,  was  loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom  s!ie 
had  a  child.  Cercyon  e.xposed  the  child,  call- 
ed Hippothoon  ;  but  he  was  preserved  by  a 
mare,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  his  grand- 
father's throne  by  Theseus.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v. 
43i).—Hygin.  fab.  IsT—Flut.  in  T/ies.—Paus. 
1,  c.  5  and  39 

Cercyra  and  Corcyra,  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  which  receives  its  name  from  Cer- 
cyra  daughter  of  the  Asopus.     Diod.  4. 

Cerdylium,  a  place  near  Amphipolis. 
T'aucyd.  5,  c.  6. 

Cereai.ia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres  ; 
first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile, 
and  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
Of  lebration ;  therefore  they  were  not  obsened 
niter  the  battle  of  Cannce.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  Vid. 
Tiiesmophoria. 

Cr.iiES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of  harvests, 
v\ as  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called 
Pherephata,  fndt-bearin^,  and  afterwards 
Proserpine.  This  daughter  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto,  as  she  was  gathering  flov/ers  in  the 
plains  near  Euna.  The  rape  of  Pi'oserpirie 
was  grievous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all 
over  Sicily  ;  and  when  night  came,  she  light- 
ed two  torches  in  the  flames  of  .Vlount  .^Gtna, 
to  continue  her  search  by  night  all  over  the 
world.  She  at  last  found  her  veil  near  the 
fountain  Cyane  ;  but  no  intelligence  coulil 
be  received  of  the  place  of  her  concealment, 
till  at  last  the  nymph  Arethusa  informed  her 
that  her  daughter  had  been  carried  away  by 
Pluto,  iifo  sooner  had  Ceres  heard  this  than 
she  llew  to  heaven  with  her  chariot  drawn  by 
two  dragoiis.  and  demanded  of  Jupiter  the  re- 
storation of  her  daughter.  The  endeavours  of 
Jupiter  to  soften  her  by  representing  Pluto  as 
apowerfalgod,tol)ecomeherson-in-lavv,.prov- 
ed  fruitless,  and  the  restoration  was  granted, 
provided  Proserpine  had  not  eaten  anything  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  Ceres  upon  this  repaired 
to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine  had  eaten  the  grains  of 
apomegranate  which  she  had  gathered  as  she 
walked  over  the  Elysian  fields, and  Ascalaphus, 
the  only  one  who  had  seen  her.  discovered  it, 
to  make  his  court  to  Pluto.  The  return  of 
Proserpine  upon  earth  was  therefore  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  Ascalaphus,  for  his  unsolicited 
information,  was  changed  into  an  owl.  [T/rf. 
Ascalaphus.]  The  grief  of  Ceres  for  the  loss 
of  her  daughter  was  so  great,  that  Jupiter 
granted  Proserpine  to  pass  six  months  with 
her  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
Pluto.  During  the  inquiries  of  Ceres  for  her 
daughter,  tiie  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  ne- 
glected, and  the  groiuidbecame  barren  ;  there- 
fore, to  repair  the  loss  which  mankind  had 
sutlered  by  her  absence,  the  goddess  went  to 
.^ttira.  wliich  wa(>  become  the  mo?t  tlesolate 
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countrj- in  the  world,  and  instructed  Tripto* 
lemus  of  Eleusis  in  every  thing  which  concern* 
ed  agriculture.  She  taught  him  how  to  plojigh 
the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  corn,  to 
make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.  After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
him  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
all  overthe  world,  and  communicate  his  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants, 
who  hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots 
of  the  earth.  [Vid.  Triptoiemus.]  Her  bene- 
ficence to  mankind  mads  Ceres  resi)ected. 
Sicily  was  suj)posed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  goddess,  and  Diodorus  says,  that  she 
and  her  daughter  made  their  first  appearance 
to  mankind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  a.s 
a  nuptial  dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  mar- 
ried Proserpine  The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his 
abilities  ;  and  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through 
which  Pluto  opened  himself  a  passage  with  his 
trident,  when  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was 
publicly  honoured  with  an  offering  of  hulls,  and 
the  blood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters 
of  the  fountain.  Besides  these,  other  ceremo- 
nies were  observed  in  honour  of  the  goddesses 
who  had  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.  The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
search  of  Ceres  at  the  time  that  corn  is  sown 
in  the  earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  six 
successive  days  ;  and  during  the  celebration, 
the  votaries  of  Ceres  made  use  of  some  free 
and  wanton  expressions,  as  that  language  had 
made  the  goddess  smile  while  melancholy  for 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Attica,  which  had 
been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  the  god- 
dess, gratefully  remembered  her  favours  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  [^I'id. 
Eleusinia.]  Ceres  also  performed  the  duliep 
of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  found  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  salutary  laws ;  hence,  her  sur- 
name of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the  same  as 
the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her  worship,  it 
is  said,  was  first  brought  into  Greece  by  Erech- 
theus.  She  met  with  different  adventures 
when  she  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  the 
impudence  of  Stellio  was  severely  punished. 
To  avoid  the  importunities  of  Neptune,  she 
changed  herself  into  a  mare  :  but  the  god  took 
advantage  of  her  metamorphosis,  and  from 
their  union  arose  the  horse  Arion.  \_yid. 
Arion.]  The  birth  of  this  monster  so  offended 
Ceres,  that  she  withdrew  herself  from  the 
sight  of  mankind ;  and  the  earth  would  have 
perished  for  want  of  her  assistance,  had  not 
Pan  discovered  her  in  Arcadia,  and  given  in- 
formation of  it  to  Jupiter.  The  Parcaj  were 
sent  by  the  god  to  comfort  her,  and  at  their 
persuasion  she  returned  to  Sicily,  where  her 
statues  represented  her  veiled  in  black,  with 
the  head  of  a  horse,  and  holding  a  dovo  in  one 
liand,  and  in  the  other  a  dolpiiin.  In  their 
sacrifices  the  ancients  offci'ed  Ceres  a  pregnant 
sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  corn 
was  yet  in  grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round  the 
field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in  one. 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  ajinears  as  (> 
foiintrv-woinanmonn'cd.on  the  bark  of  an  ox. 
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and  caiTying  a  basket  on  her  left  arnij  and 
holding  a  hoe  ;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Telius,  Cy- 
bele,  Bona  Dea,  Berecynthia,  kc.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  her  great  adoration,  and  her  festi- 
vals were  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  month  of  April,  during  eight 
days.  These  matrons  abstained  during  several 
days  from  the  use  of  wine  and  every  carnal 
enjoyment.  They  always  bore  lighted  torches 
in  commemoration  of  the  goddess ;  and  who- 
ever came  to  these  festivals  without  a  pre- 
vious initiation,  was  punished  with  death.  Ce- 
res is  metaphorically  called  bread  and  corn,  as 
the  word  Bacchus  is  frequently  used  to  signify 
wine.  Apollod.  1,  c.  5. 1.  2,  c.  1,  1.  3,  c.  12  and 
14.— Pans.  1,  c.  31,  I.  2,  c.  34,  1.  3,  c.  23,  1.  8, 
c.  25,  he. — Diod.  1,  he. — Ilesiod.  Tlieog. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  417.  Md.  fab.  7,  8,  &c.— j 
Claudian.  dc  Rapt.  Pro.'!. —  Cic.  in  Verr. — 
Callimach.  in  Cer. — Liv.  29  and  31. — Slat. 
Theb.  \2.—Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  ■S3.—Hygi7i. 
P.  A.  2. 

Ceressus,  a  place  of  Bceotia.    Paus.  9,  c. 
14. 
CEKETa;,  a  people  of  Crete. 
Cerialis    Anicus,    a  consul  elect,     who 
wished  a  temple  to  be  raised  to  Nero,  as  to  a 
god,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  con- 
spiracy, Sic.     Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  74. 
Cerii,  a  people  of  Etruria. 
Cerilli  orCARiLL^E,  now  Cirella,  a  town 
of  the  Brutii  near  the  Laus.     Strab.  6. 

Cerillubi,  a  place  of  Lucania.  Strab.  6. — 
Sil.  Hal.  8,  V.  580. 

Cerinthus,  now  Zero,  a  town  of  Euboea. 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
headed  by  Elphenor,  son  of  Chalcedon.  Ho- 
mer. II.  2,  V.  45.— Strab.   10. A  beautiful 

youth,  long  the  favourite  of  the  Roman  ladies, 
and  especially  of  Sulpitia,  k.c.     Horat.  1,  Sat. 

2,  V.  81. One  of  the  early  heretics  from 

Christianity. 

Cermanus,  a  place  where  Romulus  was  ex- 
posed by  one  of  the  servants  of  Amulius. 
Plut.  in  Romul. 

Cerne,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, on  the  African  coast.  Strab.  1. — Piin.  5 
and  6. 
Cernes,  a  priest  of  Cybele. 
Ceron,  a  fountain  of  Histiajotis,  whose  wa- 
ters rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank  of 
them.     Plin.  3,  c.  2. 

Ceropasades,  a   son  of  Phraates  king  of 
Persia,  given  as  an  hostage  to  Augustus. 
Cerossus,  a  place  of  the  Ionian  sea. 
Cerpheres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  built  the  smallest  pyramid. 

Cerrh^i,  a  people  of  Oreece,  who  pro- 
faned the  temple  of  Delphi.     Plui.  in  Sot. 

Cerretani,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhab- 
ited the  modern  district  of  Cerdana  in  Cata- 
lonia.    Plin  3,  c.  3. 

Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  con- 
quered by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  Polycen. 

7;C.31. 

Certima,  a  town  of  Celliberia.     Liv.  40, 

C.47. 

CERTONinm,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.  i 

Cervarius,    a    Roman    knight   who  con-  i 

spired  witli  Piso  against  Nero.     Tacif.  Ann.  15,  i 

■•■51.'  J 
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p.  Ceevius,  an  officer  under  Verres.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  5,  c.  44. 

Ceryces,  a  sacerdotal  family  at  Athens. 
Thucyd.S,c.52. 

Cerycius,  a  mountain  of  Bojotia.  Paus.  9, 
c.  20. 

Cerymica,  a  town  of  Cyprus.     Diod. 

Cerynea,  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  moun- 
tain of  Arcadia.     Pavs.  7,  c.  25. 

Cervnites,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  7, 
c.  2.5. 

Cesellius  Balsus,  a  turbulent  Carthagi- 
nian, who  dreamt  of  money,  and  persuaded 
Nero  that  immense  treasures  had  been  depo- 
sited by  Dido  in  a  certain  place',  which  he  de- 
scribed. Inquiry  was  made,  and  when  no 
money  was  found,  Cesellius  destroyed  himself. 
Tacit.  Ann.  16,  c.  1,  kc. 

Cesennia  ,  an  infamous  prostitute,  born  of  nn 
J  illustrious  family  at  Rome.     Juv.  6,  v.  135. 
CESTius,an  epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 

rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

A  governor  of  Syria.     Turit.  H.  5. Seve- 

rus,  an  informer  under  Nero.    Tacit.  H.4. 

Proculus,  a  man  acquitted  of  an  accusation  of 
embezzling  the  public  money.  Id.  Am.  30. 
A  bridge  at  Rome. 

Cestrina,  part  of  Epiru.s.  Paus.  2,  c. 
23 

Cestrin0s,  son  of  Helenus  and  Androma- 
che. After  his  father's  death  he  settled  in  Epi- 
rus,  above  the  river  Thyaniis,  and  called  the 
country  Cestrina.     Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

Cetes,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Pro- 
teus.    Diod  1. 

CETHEG0S.    the  surname  of   one    of  the 

branches  of  the  Cornelii. Marcus,  a  consul 

in  the  second  Punic  war.     Cic.  in.  Brut. A 

tribune  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupted  morals, 
who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  and  was  corami.ssioned  to  murder 
Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  and,  with 
Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  senate. 

Pint,    in   Cic.    kc. A  Tiqjan,    killed    by 

Turnus.     Virg.  JF.n.  12,  v,  513. P    Cora, 

a  powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party 
of  Marius  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  hiul  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles,  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridafcs. 

A  senator  put  to  death  for  adultery  under 

Valentinian. 

Cetii,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 

Cetius,  a  river  of  Mysia. A  mountain 

which  separates  Noricum  from  Pajinonia. 

Ceto,  a  daughterofPontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  kc.  Hesioel.  Theog.  v.  237. — Lucan. 
9,  V.  646. 

Ceus  and  C^us,  a  son  of  Ca?lns  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.  Hesiod.  Theos..  v.  135. —  Virg. 
JEn.4,\.  179. Thefother'^ofTroezen.  Ho- 
mer. II.  2,  V.  354. 

Ceyx,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer, 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned 
as  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros. 
His  wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a 
dream,  and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the 
sea  shore.  They  were  both  changed  into 
birds  called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid 
Md.  H;  V,  687. — Pans.  1,  c.  82.    According 
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to  Apolhd.  1,  C.7, 1. 2,  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Al- 
cyone and  the  king  of  Trachini  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons. 

Chea,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

CuABiNus,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Diod.  3. 

Chabria,  a  village  of  Egypt. 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general  and  phi- 
losopher, who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when 
he  assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesilaus. 
In  tbis  celebrated  campaign,  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and 
firmly  to  rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and 
cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  by  which 
means  he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  sta- 
tue raised  to  !iis  honour  in  that  same  posture. 
He  assisted  also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt. 
and  conquered  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  : 
but  he  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive 
courage,  and  despised  to  fly  from  his  ship, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  his  life 
like  his  companions,  B.  C.  376.  C.Nep.in  vita. 
—Diod.  W.—Plut.  in  Phoc. 

Ch  vBRYis,  a  king  of  Egypt.     Diod.  1. 

Ca^EANiTiE,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  Cau- 
casus. 

Ch  fiREis,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  agri- 
culture.-^—.•Vn  officer  who  murdered  Caligula. 
A.  D.  41.  to  prevent  the  infamous  death  which 
was  prepared  against  himself. An  Athe- 
nian, iic.      Thiicyd.  8.  c.  74,  4i.c. 

Ch^redemus,  a  brother  of  Epicurus,  k.c. 
Dios;. 

Chsremon,  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple  of 
Socrates. A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  tlie  Egyp- 
tian priests. 

Ch/erephon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Ch.irestrata,  the  mother  of  Epicurus,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family. 

Ch-«rinthus,  a  beautiful  youth,  &.c.  Ho- 
ral.  1.  Se/7ft.2,  V.  81. 

CriyERippus,  an  extortioner,  he.  Juv.  8, 
V.  96 

Ch^ro,  the  founder  of  Cheeronea.  Plut. 
ill  St/ll. 

Ch.^ronia,  Ch.cronea,  and  Cherronea, 
a  cily  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Cephisus,  celebrated 
for  a  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Bueo- 
tians,  B.  C.  447,  and  for  the  victory  which  Phi- 
lip of  Macedonia  obtained  there  with  32,0CK) 
men,  over  the  confederate  army  of  the  The- 
bans  and  the  Athenians,  consisting  of  30,000 
men,  the  2d  of  August.  B.  C.  338.  Plutarch 
was  born  there.  The  town  was  anciently 
called  Arne.  Paiis.  9,  c.  40. — Plut.  in  Pdop. 
kc.—Strnb.  9. 

Chal.son,  a  city  of  Locris. A  port  of 

Bceotia. 

Chalks,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

ChalcjEa,  a  town  of  Caria, of  Phoe- 
nicia. 

CHAr.cEA,    an    island  with    a  town   near 

Rhodes.    P/j;i.5,  c.  3. A  festival  at  Athens. 

Vid.  Panathenaja. 

CiiALCEDON  and  Chalcedonia,  now  Kadi- 
Ktni,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite 
Byzantium,  built  by  a  colony  fro.m  Me- 
gara,  headed  by  Argias,  B.  C.  685.  It  was 
first  called  Procerastis,  and  afterwards  Col- 
pusa.  Its  situation,  however,  was  so  impro- 
perly chosen,  that  it  wa?  called  the  city  of 
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blind  men,  intimating  the  inconsiderate  y>ian 
of  the  founders.  Slrai).  l.—Plin.  5,  c.  32.— 
Mda,  1,  c.  19. 

Chalcidene,  a  part  of  Syria,  very  fruitful. 
Plin.  5.  c.  23. 

Chalcidenses,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isth- 
mus between  Teos  and  Erj'three. A  people- 
near  tlie  Phasis. 

CHALCiDius,  a  commander  of  the  Lace 
dsmonian  fleet  killed  by  the  Athenians,  i>n 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  8. 

Chalcidica,  a  country  of  Thrace — of  Sy- 
ria. 

Chalcidicus,  (of  Chalcis.)  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Cumae  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  17. 

Chalckeds,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  because 
she  had  a  temple  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  She 
was  also  called  Chalciotis  and  Chalcidica. 

Chalciope,  a  dau.?hter  of  jlletes  king  ot 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Athamas, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus,  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  her  father,  who  had  murdered  her 
husband  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  [Vid. 
Phryxus.]     Odd.  Heroid.  17,  v.  2^2.— Hygin. 

fab.  14,  &c. The  mother  of  Thessalus  by 

Hercules.    Apollod.  2,  c,  7. The  daughter 

of  Rhesenor,  who  married  iEgeus.    Id.  3,  c.  1. 

Chalcis,  now  E2;npo,  the  chief  city  of 
Eubcea,  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  Boeotia. 
It  was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony.  The 
island  was  said  to  have  been  anciently  joined 
to  the  continent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chal- 
cis. There  were  three  other  towns  of  the 
same  name,  in  Thrace,  Acarnania,  and  Sicily, 
all  belonsing  to  the  Corinthians.  Plin.^,  c. 
\2.—Strab.  TiO.—Pam.  5,  c.  23.— Cic.  JV.  D.3, 
c.  10. 

Chalcitis,  a  country  of  Ionia.  Paus.  7, 
c.  5. 

Chalcodon,  a  son  of  .^gyptus,  by  Ara- 
bia,    .ipollod.  2,  c.  1. A  man  of  Cos,  who 

wounded  Hercules,  Id.  2,  c.  7. The  father 

of  Elephenor,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in 

the  Trojan  war.     Paus.  8,  c.   15. \  man 

who  assisted  Hercules  in  his  war  against  Au- 
gias.     Paus.  8,  c.  15. 

Chalcon,  a  Messenian,  who  reminded  An- 
tilochus,  son  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the 
^Ethiopians,  by  whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Chalcus,  a  man  made  governor  of  Cyzicus 
by  Alexander.     Polyan. 

ChaldvEa,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  know- 
ledge of  astrology.  Cic.  de  Div.  i,  c.  1. — 
Diod.  2.—iSirnb.  2.— Plin.  6,  c.  28. 

Chald/Ei,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalda^a. 

Chalestra,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  123. 

Chalonitis,  a  country  of  Media. 

Chalybes  and  Calybes,  a  people  of  Asi« 
Minor,  near  Pontus,  once  very  powerful,  and 
possessed  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  abound- 
ing in  iron  mines,  where  the  inhabitants  work- 
ed naked.  The  Caiybes  attacked  the  ten 
thousand  in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  witi;. 
much  spirit  and  courage.  They  were  partly 
conquered  by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Some 
authors  imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation 
of  Spain.      F'rg.  JEr.  8,  v    -UJ. — 'it-r.h.  12,. 
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•Ssc. — — Apollon.  2,  V.  375.-r-XenopA.  Anab.  4, 
&c. Herodol.  1,  c.  2S,—Juslin.  44,  c.  3. 

Chalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
town  of  Syria,  wliicli  gave  the  name  of  Cha- 
L'bonitis  to  the  neiglibouring  tountiy. 

CiiALyBONiTis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  fa- 
mous for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia 
drank  no  other. 

Chalviss,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  Justin. 
44,  c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

Chamani  and  Chamaviki,  a  people  of  Ger- 
Boany.     Tacit,  in  Germ. 

Chane,  a  liver  between  Armenia  and  Al- 
bania, failing  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

Chaox,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus. A 

son  of  Priam.     Fid.  Chaonia. 

Chaones,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

Chaonia,  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus, 
M'hich  receives  its  name  from  Cliaon,  a  son  of 
Priam,  inadvertently  killed  by  his  brothei 
.Helenus.  There  \vas  a  wood  near,  where  doves 
(Chaoniiz  aves)  were  said  to  deliver  oracles. 
The  words  Chuonius  viclus  are  by  ancient 
authors  applied  to  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first 
iuhabitants.  Lucnn.  6,  v.  426. — Claadian.  dt 
Pros.  rapt.  3,  v.  il.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  335.— 
Propert.  h  el.  9.— Ovid.  A.  A.  1. 

Chaonitis,  a  country  of  Assyria. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat- 
ter, and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  ele- 
ments, which,  as  the  poets  sujipose,  pre-ex- 
>sfed  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand 
and  power  of  a  superior  being.  This  doct.rine 
was  first  established  by  Hesiod,  from  whom 
the  succeeding  poets  have  copied  it;  audit  is 
probable  that  it  was  obscurely  drawn  from  the 
account  of  Moses,  by  being  copied  fr&m  the 
ann^s  of  Sanchoniathon,  whose  age  is  fixed 
antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Chaos  was 
deemed  by  some,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  tlie 
2;ods,  andinvoked  as  oneof  the  infernal  deities. 
'Vir^.  JEn.  4,  v.  510.— Or/(Z.  Met.  1,  fab.  1. 

CHAR-iDKA,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Hcrodot.  8, 
c.  33. 

Chakadros,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into 
the  Cephisus.     Stal.  Thtb.  4,  v.  46. 

Charadrus,  a  place  of  Argos,  where  mili- 
tary causes  were  tried.     Tfmeyd.  5,  c.  60. 

CHARJiADAS,  an  Athenian  general,  sent 
with  20  ships  to  Sicily  during  (he  Pelopon- 
j\csian  war.  He  died  426  B.  C.  k.c.  Thucyd. 
.%  c.  86. 

CHARA?fD7Ei,  a  people  near  Pontus. 

Chap.ax,  a  town  of  Armenia. A  philo- 
sopher of  Perganius,  who  wrot^e  an  history  of 
Greece  in  40  books. 

Charaxes  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  upon  whom 
he  squandered  ail  his  possessions,  and  reduced 
himself  to  povcily,  and  the  necessity  of  pirati- 
cal excursions.  Ovid.  Htroid.  15.  v.  il7.' — 
Herodol.  2,  c.  135,  Lc. 

Charaxi's,  one  of  tlie  oontaurs.  Otid. 
:}kl.  12,  V.  372. 

Charks,    an  Athenian  general. A  sta- 

tjuary  of  Lindus,  wiio  was  12  years  employed 
iu  making  the  famous    Colossus   at  Rhodes. 

Plln.  34,  c.  7. A  ruan'>vlio  wounded  Cyrus 

when  lighting  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

. An  historian   of  ?<iiiyleiie,  who  wrote  a 

JTle  of  A1*'xondfi-^ — An  Atheaian  whofought 
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with  Darius  against  Alexander.  Cufi.  4,  c. 
5. A  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Plut.  in  Aral. 

Charicles,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.     Xcnoph.  Me- 

mor.    1. — Arist.   Polit.   5,    c.  6. A  famous 

physician  under  Tiljerius.    Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  60, 

Chariclides,  an  officer  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whom  Dion  gained  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant.     Diod.  16. 

Chariclo,  the  mother  of  Tiresias,  greatly 

favoured  by  Minerva.    Apullod.  3,  c.  6. A 

daughter  of  Apollo,  who  married  the  centaur 
Chiron.     Ovid. Met.  2,  \.  ^b. 

Charidemus,    a   Roman    exposed  to  wild 

beasts.     Martial.    1,   ep.  44. An  Athenian, 

banished  by  Alexander,  and  killed  by  Darius, 
k.c. 

Charila,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  tr» 
tliis  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the  peo- 
jile  of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  tlieir 
king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
distributed  a  little  corn  he  liad  among  the 
noblest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl  called  Charila, 
begged  the  king  with  more  than  common 
earnestness,  he  beat  her  with  iiis  shoe,  and  tlie 
girl,  unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  her- 
self in  her  girdle.  Tlie  famine  increased ;  and 
the  oracle  told  the  king,  that  to  relieve  his 
people,  he  must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Cha- 
rila. Upon  this  a  festival  was  instituted,  with 
expiatory  rites.  The  king  presided  over  this 
institution,  and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to 
such  as  attended.  Charila's  image  Vi'as  brought 
before  the  king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe) 
after  which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place, 
wiiere  they  put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  ajid 
buried  it  where  Charila  was  buried.  Plut.  in 
(^uast.  Grcec. 

Charilaus  and  Ciiarii.lus,  a  son  of  Poly- 
dectes  king  of  S])arta,  educated  and  protected 
by  his  uncle  Lycurgus.  Ke  made  war  against 
Argos,  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  promising  that  iie. 
would  cease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon 
broke.     He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Pans.  2,   36,  1.  6,  c.  48. A  Sjiartan,  who 

changed  the  monarchical  po'sver  into  an  aiis 
tocracy.     Arist.  Polit.  5,  c.  12. 

Charillus,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Leuty- 
chides.     Hcrodot.  8,  c.  131. 

CiiARiNi  and  Carjni,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Plin.  4,  c.  14. 

Charis,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks,  sur- 
rounded with  pleasures,  graces,  and  delight. 
She  was  tiie  wife  of  ^'ulcan,  Homer.  II.  16 
v.  382. 

Charisia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.     Pans.   8, 

c.  3. A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 

v\ith  dances  which  continued  all  night.  Ho 
who  continued  awake  the  longest,  was  re- 
warded witii  a  cake. 

Charisius,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic.  in  B. 
83. 

Charistiaj  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on 
the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of 
mutual  presents,  witli  the  intention  of  recon- 
ciling friends  and  relations.  Vul.  Ma.c.  2,  c.  1. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  1. 

CiiARiTKs  and  Grati/F.,  tlie  Graces,  daugh- 
ter of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are 
three  in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphro- 
syne.    They  were  tlie  constant  attcadants  of 
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Vemis,  and  they  were  represented  as  three 
young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  hold- 
ing one  another  by  the  hand.  They  presided 
over  kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their 
worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  mu- 
ses, with  whom  they  had  a  temple  in  common. 
Theyjvere  generally  represented  naked,  be- 
cause kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  sin- 
cerity and  candour.  The  moderns  explain 
the  allegory  of  their  holding  their  hands  join- 
ed, by  observing,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  per- 
petual and  never  ceasing  intercourse  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  among  friends.  Their 
youth  denotes  the  constant  remembrance  that 
we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kindnesses  received  ; 
und  their  virgin  purity  and  innocence  teach 
us,  that  acts  of  benevolence  oudit  to  be  done 
without  any  expectations  of  le.storation,  and 
that  we  ought  never  to  suffer  others  or  our- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  base  or  impure  favours 
Homer  speaks  only  of  two  Graces, 

Chariton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisiura,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  com 
posed  a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Loves  of 
Chareas  and  Callirhoe,  which  has  been  much 
admired  for  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of. 
the  characters  it  describes.  There  is  a  veiy 
learned  edition  of  Chariton,  by  Reiske,  with 
D'Orville's  notes,  2  vols.  4to.     Amst.  1750. 

Chakm.idas,  a  philosopher  of  uncommon 
memory.      Plin.  7,  c.  24." 

Charme  and  Carme,  the  mother  of  Bri- 
tomartis  by  Jupiter. 

Charvides,  a  Lacedaemonian  sent  by  the 
king  to  quell  seditions  in  Crete.     Patis.  3,  c. 

2. A  boxer.     Id.  6,  c.  7. A  philosopher 

of  the  third  academy,  B.  C.  95. 

Chaminus,  an  Athenian  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Peioponnesians.  Thucyd.  8,  c. 
42. 

Charmione,  a  servant-maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  herself  after  the  example  of  her 
mistress.     Plut.  in  Anton. 

Charmis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles,  in 
Pvero's  age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  pa- 
tients, and  prescribed  medicines  conti'ary  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries.     Plin.  21,  c.  1. 

Charwosyna,  a  festival  in  Egypt.  Plul. 
de  fsid. 

Charmotas,  a  part  of  Arabia. 

CiiARMus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Athena;us. 

Charon,  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas;  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  tyranny,    Sic.    Plut.  in 

Pelop. An  historian  of  Lanipsacus,  son  of 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be- 
sides other  treatises,  B.  C.  479 An  histo- 
rian of  iNaucratis,  who  wrote  an  history  of  his 
country  and  of  Egypt. A  Carthaginian  wri- 
ter, fac. A   god  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus  and 

Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the 
infernal  I'egions  for  an  obelus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  his  boat,  without  previous- 
ly wandering  on  the  shore  for  one  hundied 
years.  If  any  living  person  pi'csented  himself 
fo  cross  the  Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted before  he  showed  Charon  a  golden 
bough,  which  he  iiad  received  from  the  Sibyl, 
and  ("haron  was  imprisoned  for  oiie  year,  be- 
cause he  had  ferried  over,  riirainst  hjsown  will. 
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Hercules,  without  this  passport.  Charon  is 
represented  as  an  old  robust  man,  with  a  hi- 
deous countenance,  long  white  beard,  and 
jiiercing  eyes.  His  garment  is  ragged  and  fil- 
thy, and  fais  forehead  is  covered  with  wrin- 
kles. As  all  the  dead  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
small  piece  of  money  for  their  admission,  it 
v.as  always  usual  among  the  ancients,  to  place 
under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased,  a  piece  of 
money  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon  and 
his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and  according 
to  their  good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  ho- 
noured with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  un«.oti- 
ced  in  the  open  air.  Vid.  Acherusia.  Diod. 
1. —  Scnec.in  Her.  Fur.  act.  3,  v.  765. —  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  298,  &c. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave 
laws  to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a 
law  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come 
armed  into  the  assembly.  He  inadvertently 
broke  this  law,  and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  up- 
on his  sword,  B.  C.  446.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Charonea,  a  place  of  Asia,  fcc. 

Charonia  scrobs,  a  place  of  Italy  emitting 
deadly  vapours.     Plin.  2,  c.  23. 

Charonium,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solenniities. 

Charops  and  Charopes,  a  Trojan,  killed 

by  Ulysses.     Homer.  II. A  powerful  Epirot 

who  assisted  Fiaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia.     Plut. 

in  Flam. The  first  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.     Paterc.  I,  c.  8. 

CiiARYBnis,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool 
called  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  ve- 
ry dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the 
moderns,  as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently  tremen- 
dous is  now  found  to  correspond  fo  the  des- 
cription of  the  ancients.  The  words 
Inridit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vilare  Charyhdim, 
became  a  proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eager- 
ness to  avoid  one  evil,  we  often  fall  intoagreat- 
er.  The  name  of  Charybdis  was  properly  be- 
stowed on  mistresses  who  repay  affection  and 
tenderness  with  ingratitude.  It  is  supposed 
that  Charybdis  was  an  avaricious  woman,  who 
.stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  theft 
she  v,  as  stnick  with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and 
ciianged  info  a  whirlpool.  Lycophr.  in  Casft. 
Homer.  Od.  \2.—Propert.  3,  el.  U.—Ital. 
14, — Ovid,  in  Ibin.  de  Ponto,  4,  el.  10 
Amor.  2,  el.  16.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  420. 

Chaubi  and  Chauci,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, supposed  to  inhabit  the  country  now- 
called  Friesland  and  Bremen. 

Chaula,  a  village  of  Egjpt. 

Chauros.     Vid.  Cauros. 

Chel^,  a  Greek  word,  (yyf-t)  signifying 
claws,  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according 
to  the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virjjo.  Virs. 
G.  l,v.  33.  o  ^ 

Cheees,  a  satrap  of  Seleucus,  &c. 

Chelidon,  a  mistress  of  Verres.  Cic.  in 
Ver.  1,  c.  40. 

Chelidonia,  a  festival  at  Rliodc?,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  beg- 
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ging  from  door  to  door,  and  singing  certain 

son^jS,  <>LC.     Jithen The  wind    i  avonius 

was  called  also  CheUdonia^  ivom  the  6th  of 
the  ides  of  February  to  the  7ih  of  the  calends 
of  March,  the  time  when  swallows  first  made 
their  appearance.     Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

CuELiDONi-E,  now  Relidoni,  small  islands 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Taurus,  of  the 
same  name,  very  dangerous  to  sailors.  Dto- 
mys.  Ferieg.  v.  6ud. — Flin.  6,  c.  27  and  6l. 
~Liv.  S3,  c.  41. 

Chelidonis,  a  daughter  of  king  Leoty- 
chides,  who  married  Cleonymus,  and  commit- 
ted adultery  with  Acrotatus.    Flat,  in  Fyrr. 

Chelidonium,  a  promontory  of  mount 
Taurus,  projecting  into  the  Pamphyliau  sea. 

Chelunf-,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tor- 
toise by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at 
the  nuptialsof  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  silence  for  havnig  ridiculed 
these  deities. 

Chelunis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She 
accompaiiiecl  her  lather,  whom  her  husband 
had  expelled,  and  soon  after  went  into  banish- 
ment with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn 
been  expelled  by  Leonidas.  Flut.  in  /Jgid, 
^-  Cleom. 

ChelokophjvgIj  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
ivith  the  shells.     Plin.  d,  c.  24. 

Chelvdohia,  a  mountain  ol  Arcadia. 

C'liEMMis,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
JJeivuot.  if,  c.  167. 

Chena,  a  town  of  Laconia. 

Chen-'e,  a  village  on  mount  (Eta.  Pans. 
10,  c.  '14. 

CnEMOM,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  tlie  lU,OoO  Greeks  first  saw  the  sea. 
Dtua.  li. 

Cheml's,  a  mountain  near  Colchis. 

CHEors  and  Cheospes,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
after  Ithampsiuitus,  wlio  built  famous  pyra- 
mids, upon  which  1000  talents  were  espenaed 
only  on  supplying  the  workmen  witn  leeks 
parsley,  garlick,  and  other  vegetables.  Hao- 
dM.  %  c.  124. 

Che  pi:  REN,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who 
also  built,  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  invet- 
erately  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that 
they  publicly  reported,  that  the  pyramids 
wiilch  they  IrJid  built  had  been  erected  by  a 
shepiierd.     Hcrodoi.  2,  c.  127. 

Chekkmockates,  an  artist  who  built  Diana's 
f.emple  at  E|)he5us,  Jsic.    Sirab.  14. 

Cherisopuus,  a  commander  of  800  Spai-- 
tans,  in  the  eipcdilion  which  Cyrus  undertook 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.    Diod  14. 

CiiEnos.EA.     VhL  Chasronea. 

Cherupiion,  a  tragic  writer  of  Athens,  in 
the  a.iie  of  rhilip.     Fhilostr.  in  vitis. 

Chekuonesus.     Vid.  Chersonesus. 

Chersias,  an  Orchomenian,  reconciled  to 
I'eriander  by  Chilo.  Fausanius  praises  some 
of  his  poetry,  9,  c.  38. 

Cheksidamas,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Ulysses 
in  tiie  Trojan  war.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  259. 

CiiERSiPHo,  an  architect,  fcc.  Flin.  36,  c.  14. 

Chersonesus,  a  Greek  word,  rendered 
by  the  Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many 
«f  theae  among  the  ancients,  of  which  these 
five  arc  the  most  celebrated  ;  one  called  Pe- 
lopon7teius ;  one  called  Tliracian,  in  the  south 
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of  Thrace,  and  west  of  the  Hellespont,  where 
Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Atiienians,  and  built 
a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From  its  istlimus 
to  its  further  shores,  it  measured  420  stadia, 
extending  between  the  bay  of  Melas  and  the 
Hellespont.  The  third,  called  Taurica,  now 
Crim  Tartary,  was  situate  near  the  I'alus 
Majotis.  Tlie  fourth,  called  Cimh'nca,  now 
Jutland,  is  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  ; 
and  the  fifth,  surnamed  Aurea.  lies  in  India, 
beyond  the  Ganges.     Herodot.  6,  c.  33, 1.  7, 

c.  58.— Liv.  3L    c.   16.— Cic.  ad  Br.  2. 

Also  a  peninsula  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Hirt.  Mtx.  10. 

Cherusci,  a  people  of  Germany,  who 
long  maintained  a  war  against  Rome.  Th^y 
inhabited  the  country  betw  een  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe.     Tacit.--C(Es.  B.   G.  6,  c.  9. 

CaiDNiEi,  a  people  near  Pontus. 

ChiuCrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia  neai 
Thessalonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  127. 

Chiliakchus,  a  great  ofiBcer  of  state  at 
the  court  of  Persia.    C.  JVep.  in  Conon. 

Chilius  and  Chileus,  an  Arcadian,  who 
advised  the  Lacedajmonians,  Vvhen  Xerxes  was 
in  Greece,  not  to  desert  the  common  cause  ot 
their  countiy.     Herodot.  9,  c.  9. 

CyitO;  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has 
b'een  called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  One  of  his  maxims  was  "  know  tiiy- 
sell."  He  died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the 
arms  of  his  son,  who  had  obtained  a  victory  at 
Olympia,  B.  C.  697.  Plin.  7,  c.  3S.—Laert. 
One  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  B.  C.  556. 

Chilonis,  the  wife  of  Theopompus  king  of 
Sparta.    Polymn.  8. 

ChimjEra,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  tliat  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  tlames.  The  lore- 
parts  of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  mid- 
dle was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts 
were  those  of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  in 
Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  or- 
ders Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pega- 
sus, overcame  it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is 
explained  by  the  recollection  that  there  was  a 
burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  called  Chimaera, 
whose  top  was  the  resortof  lions,  on  account  of 
its  desolate  wilderness;  the  middle,  which  was 
fruitful,  was  covered  with  goats  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  the  marshy  ground  abounded  v.  ith  ser- 
pents. Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Chirasra,  because  he  first  made  his  habi- 
tation on  that  mountain.  Plutarch  says  that  it 
is  the  captain  of  some  pirates,  w  lio  adorned 
their  ship  with  the  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and 
a  dragon.  From  the  union  of  the  Chimera 
w  ith  Oithos,  sprung  the  Spliinx,  and  the  lion 
of  jNemaea.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  181. — Hesiod. 
Theog.  v.  32±—jJpollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  3.— 
Lucret.  5,  v.  mS.—Ovid.    9,  Met.    v.  646.— 

Virg.  Am.  6,  v.  288. One  of  the  ships  in 

the  lleet  of  jEncas.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  1 18. 

Chimarus,  a  river  of  Argolis.  Pam.  2, 
c.  36. 

CiiiJiERiuM,  a  mountain  of  Phthiotis,  in 
Thessaly.     Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

CmoMARA,  a  woman  who  cut  oft"  the  head 
of  a  Roman  tribune  when  she  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  &c.    Flat,  de  Virt.  Mil- 
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Chios,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  epistles 
were  edited  cum  notis,  Cobergi,  8vo.  Lips. 
1765. 

Chione,  a  daughter  of  Daedalian,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoureu. 
To  enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her 
to  sleep  with  hLs  Caduceus,  and  Apollo,  in 
the  night,  usidsr  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
obtained  the  same  favours  as  Mercury.  From 
this  embrace  Chione  became  mother  of  Phi- 
lammon  and  Autoiycus,  the  former  of  whom, 
asbeing  son  of  Apollo, became  an  excellent  mu- 
siciar. ;  aiid  the  latter  was  equally  notorious  for 
tis  robberies,  of  which  his  father  iMurcury  was 
the  patron.  Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her  com- 
merce wiiii  the  gods,  that  she  even  preferred 
her  beauty  to  tiiat  of  Diana,  for  which  impiety 
she  was  killed  by  the  goddess,  and  changed 

into  a  hawk.      Ovid.  Mel.  11,  fab.  8. A 

daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  wlio  had 
Eumolpus  by  Neptune.  She  threw  her  son 
into  the  sea,  but  he  was  preserved  by  his  fa- 
ther.    Apollod.  3,  c.  \b.—Paus.  I,  c.  38. A 

famous  prostitute.     Martial.  3,  ep.  34. 

Chionides,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy. 

CnioNis,  a  victor  at  Olyinpia.  Paus.  6,  c. 
13. 

Chios,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  .^gean 
sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Sainos,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as 
some  suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  ?;">»',  snow, 
which  was  very  frequent  tliere.  It  was  well 
inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred 
ships',  and  its  chief  tov^n,  called  Chios,  Imd  a 
beautiful  harbour,  which  could  cotitain  eiglity 
ships.  The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  cele- 
ibrated  by  the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  es- 
teem. Chios  was  a!iciently  called  .'Ethalia,  Ma- 
oris, and  Pityasa.  There  Vvas  no  adultery 
committed  there  for  the  space  of  700  yeai's. 
Plut.  de  Virt.  MuL— Moral  3,  od.  19,  v.  5,  1, 
sal.  10,  v.  24.— Paus.  7,  c.  4.— Mela,  2,  v.  2.— 
Strab.  2. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  a  man  and  naif  a 
torse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  escape  the  in- 

Sruiries  of  his  wife  Rhea.  Chiron  was  famous 
or  his  knoAvledge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instructed,  in  all 
the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age ; 
such  as  Achilles,  iEsculapius,  Hercules,  Jason, 
Peleus,  JEneas,  he.  He  vvas  wounded  in  the 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  Hercules  ilew  to  his 
assistance ;  but  as  the  wound  was  incurable, 
and  the  cause  of  the  most  excruciating  pains, 
Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  im- 
mortality. His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he 
was  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  constella- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  Hcsiod. 
in  Scuto. — Homer.  II.  11. — Paiis.  3,  c.  18, 1.  5, 
c.  19,  J.  9,  c.  31.— Oiw/.  Met.  2,  v.  &-,6.--Apol- 
led.2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  \3.—IIurat.  epod.  13. 

Chjloe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
yearly  festivals,  called  Chloein,  were  celebra- 
ted with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a 
ram  was  always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name 
of  Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signifi- 
i;ation  as  Flava,  so  often  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  corn.  The  name,  from  its  significa- 
tion, ('x^'-f  herba  vimns)  has  generally  been  ap- 
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plied  to  women  possessed  of  beauty,  and  of 
simplicity. 

Chloueus,  a  prie.st  of  Cybele,  who  came 
with  iEneas  into  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     F/'"g.  .'En.  11,  v.  76S. Another,  kc. 

('HLoiiis,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried  Zephyrus.      She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 

Ovid.  Fast.  5. A  daughter  of   Amphion, 

son  of  Jasus  and  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
leus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except 
rs'estor,  were  killed  by  Hercules.     Homer.  Od. 

11,  V.  280.— Pftiw.  2,  c.  21,  1.  9,  c.  36. A 

prostitute,  ice.    Jloral.  3,  Od.  15 

Chlorus,  a  river  of  Cilicia.  Plin.  6,  c. 
27. Constautine,  one  of  the  Caesars,  in  Dio- 
cletian's age,  who  reigned  two  years  after  the 
cmpei-or's  abdication,  and  died  July  25, 
A.  D.  306. 

CHOAiiiN.i,  a  country  near  India,  reduced 
by  Cratenis,  &;c. 

Cho.vspes,   a  son  of  Phasis,  he.     Flacc.  5, 

V.  5S5. An  Indian  river.    Curt.  5,  c.  2. ■ 

A  river  of  'ledia,  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  and 
now  called  Karun.  Its  waters  are  so  sweetj 
that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other,  and 
in  their  expeditions  they  always  had  some  with- 
them,  which  had  been  previously  boiled.  He- 
rodvt.  1,  c.  188.— ^Iia7i.  V.  H.  12,  c.40.— Tt'- 
bull.  4,  el.  1,  V.  141.— Pmi.  6,  c.  27. 

CijoBUs,  a  river  of  Colchis.     Arrian. 

Chcerades  and  Pharos,  two  islands  oppo- 
site Alexandria  in  Egypt.     Thucyd.  7,  c.  33. 

Others  in  the  Euxine  sea. An  island 

in  the  Ionian  sea,  or  near  the  Hellespont. 
Thcocril.  Id.  13. 

CiKERir.us,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 

prize. .An    historian    of    Samos. Two 

other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate 
vvith  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  had  obtained  over 
Xerxes,  and  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  composition,  he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse  from  the  Athenians,  and  was  pub- 
licly ranked  with  Homer  as  a  poet.  The  other 
was  one  of  Alexander's  flatterers  and  friends. 
It  is  said  the  prince  promised  him  as  many 
pieces  of  gold  as  there  should  be  good  verse.? 
in  his  poetry,  and  as  many  s'aps  on  his  forehead 
as  there  were  bad  }  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
scarce  six  of  his  verses  in  each  poem  were  en- 
titled to  gold,  while  the  rest  were  rewarded 
with  the  castigation.  Plut.  in  Jlkx.-^—Horat.^ 
2,  ep.  1,  V.  232. 

ChcerevE,  a  place  of  Bceotia. 

Chonnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to 
Theseus,  by  his  grandfather  Pittheus  king  of 
Trojzene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices 
to  him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated 
into  his  pupil.    Plut.  in  Thes. 

CnoNUPHis,  an  Egyptian  prophet.  Plut. 
de  Socrat.gen. 

Chorasmi,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  Oiuso 
Herodot.  3,  c.  93. 

Chorineus,  a  man  killed  in  the  Rutulian 
war.     Firg.  JEn.  9,v.5n\. Another.    W. 

12,  V.  298. A  priest  with  ^neas.     Id. 

Chorcebus,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  obtained 

a  prize  the  first  olympiad.     ViJd.  Corcebus. 

A  youth  of  Mygdonia,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Cassandra.     Virg,  JEn.  2,  v.  341. 

CnoR0MH.Ei,  a  people  subiJ-uAT  by  .Ninus 
Diod.  1. 
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CiiosnoES,  a  king  of  Persia,  in  Justinian's 
reiirii. 

CuRKMEs,  a  sordid  old  man,  mentioned  in 
Terence's'Andiia.     Hornt.  in  Jirt.  v.  94 

Chrf-metes,  a  river  ot  Libya. 

Chhesiphon,  an  architect  of  Diana's  tem- 
ple in  Epli'^sus.     Plin.  3G,  c.  14. 

Chrespiiontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus. 
Vid.  Aristodemus. 

CiiREETrs,  an  approved  writer  of  Athens, 
Sic.    Colum.  l.deR.  B.C   1. 

CuROMiA,  a  daughter  of  Itonus.  Paus.  5, 
c.  1. 

CiiROMios,  a  son  of  Neleiis  and  Chloris, 
who,  with  10  brothers,  was  killed  it.  a  battle  by 

Hercules. A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Dio- 

medes.    Apollod.  o,  c.  12. 

Chuomis,    a  captain    in    the  Trojan  war. 

Homer.  11.  2. A  j'oimg  shepherd.     Vir^. 

Eel.  6. A  Phrygian,  killed  by  Caiailla.   Id. 

JTin.  11,  V  675. A  son  of  Hercules.     Stat. 

6,  V.  346. 

CuROMius,   a  son  of  Pterilaus.     Apollod.  2, 

c.  4. An  Araivc,  who,  alone  with  Alcenor, 

survived  a  battle  between  300  of  his  coiaitry- 
men  and  300  Spartans.     Hcrodot.  1,  c.  82. 

CnnoNitT?,  a  man  who  built  a  temple  of 
Diana  at  Oicliomenos.     rniis.  8,  c.  48. 

Chronus,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or 
time,  in  whose  honour  festivals  called  Chronia 
were  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and 
some  of  the  Greeks. 

CiiRVASUs,  a  king  of  Argos,  descended 
from  Inachus. 

CiiRYSA  and  Chrvse,  a  tov/n  of  Cilicia, 
famous  for  a  temjile  of  Apollo  Smiiitlieus. 
Hoiner.  II.  1,  v.  37  —Slrah.  Vi.—Ovid.  Mtt.  13, 

V.  174. A  daughter  of  Hahnuf,   mother  of 

Phlcgias  by  Mars.     Pans.  9,  c.  3(5. 

Chrisame,  aThcssftlian,  priestess  of  Diana 
Trivia.  She  fed  a  bull  with  poison,  w  hich  she 
sent  to  the  enemies  of  her  country,  who  eat 
the  llesh  and  became  delirious,  and  were  an 
easy  conquest.     Pohjan. 

CiiRYSANTAs,  a  man  who  refrained  from 
killing  another,  by  hearing  a  dog  bark.  Plut. 
Qua-ft.  Rum. 

CiiRvs.ANTiiius,  a  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

Chrvsastis,  a  nymph  who  told  Ceres, 
when  she  was  at  Argos  with  Pelasgus,  that  her 
daughter  had  been  carried  away.     Pans.  1. 

Chkysaoe,  a  son  of  Aleutisa  by  ^.'eptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  armed  with  a  golden  iicord, 
whence  liis  name  pcf-^o,  ao?.  He  married  Caliir- 
hoe,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom  he  had 
Geryon,  Eciiidna,  and  tiie  ChimaM'a      Hesiod. 

Theog.  V.  2[t5. A  rich  king  of  Iberia.    Died. 

4. A  son  of  Glaucus.     Puns  5,  c.  21. 

CiiRVSAOREUs,  a  surname  of  .fupiter,  from 
his  temple  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Ca- 
rions  assembled  upon  any  public  emergency. 
Slrub.  4. 

CiiRVSAORis,  a  town  of  Cilicia.  Pans.  5, 
c.  2. 

Chrysas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
Eim.Tthus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  Cic.  in 
Vtr.A.  c.44.  I 

CiiRYSEiK,  the  daugiitcr  of  Chryses.  J^id.  \ 
Chryses.  I 

Chrysekmus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an 
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history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.     Plut.  in  Parall. 

Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of 
Astynome,  called  from  him  Chryseis.  When 
Lyrnessus  was  taken,  and  the  spoils  divided 
among  tlie  conquerors,  Chry.seis,  who  was  the 
wife  ofEetion,  the  sovereign  of  tiie  place,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses,  upon 
this,  ^vent  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  solicit  his 
daughter's  restoration  ;  and  wlien  his  prayers 
were  fruitless,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo, 
who  visited  the  Greeks  %vith  a  plague,  and 
obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis.  Homer.  II. 
1,  V,  11,  Lc. A  daughter  of  Minos,  ^pol- 
led. 3,  c.  1. 

CuRYsirpE,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  ^pol- 
led. 2,  c.  1. 

CuRYsippus,  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  liis  father,  for  which  Hippoda- 
mia,  liis  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons, 
At!-eus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  liim,  and  to  throw 
his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia's 
sons  refused  to  murder  Cin'ysippus,  and  that 
she  did  it  herself  They  further  say,  that 
Chrysippus  liad  been  carried  away  by  Laius, 
king  of  Thebes,  to  gratify  his  unnatural  lusts, 
and  that  he  was  in  his  arms  when  Hippoda- 
mia  killed   him.     Hi/gin.  fab.  85. — Plato  de 

l,g,  P,.—AjioUud.  3,  <i^b.—Paus.  6,  c.  20. 

A  stoic  philosop,lier  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
about  311  treatises.  Among  his  cm'ious  opin- 
ions was  his  a{)probation  of  a  parent's  mar- 
riage with  his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  buried. 
He  died  through  excess  of  wine,  or  as  others 
say,  from  laughing  too  mucli  on  seeing  an  ass 
eating  figs  on  a  silver  plate,  207  B.  C.  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  led.  Max.  8,  c.  7. — 
Diod.—Horat.   2.  )iat.  3,  v.  40.     There  were 

also  others  of  the  same  name.     Latrt. A 

freedman  of  Cicero. 

CuRYsis,  a  mistress  of  Demetrius.    Plut.  in 

Demel. A  priestess  of  Juno  at  Mycenaj. 

The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  burnt  by  the 
negligence  of  Chrysis,  who  lied  to  Tegea,  to 
the  altar  of  Minerva,     Paus.  2,  c.  17. 

Chrvsoaspides,  soldiers  in  the  armies  of 
Persia,  whose  arms  were  all  covered  with  sil- 
ver, to  display  the  opulence  of  the  prince 
whom  they  served.     Justin.  12,  c.  7. 

Chrysoconus,  a  freedman  of  Sylla.      Cic. 

pro  Ros. A  celebrated  singer  in  Doraitian's 

reign.     Juv.  6,  v  74. 

ChrysolauSj  a  tyrant  of  Methymna,  &.c. 
Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

Chrvsondium,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Fo- 
lyh.  6. 

CuRYSOPuLis,  a  promontory  and  port  of 
Asia,  opposite  Byzantium,  now  Scutari. 

Chrysorrho.'e,  a  people  in  whose  country 
are  golden  streams. 

Chrysorhoas,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus. 
Pans.  2,  c.  31. 

Chrysostobi,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
a  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
the  vices  of  the  age,  he  procured  himself  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opposing  the 
raising  a  .statue  to  the  empress,  after  having 
displayed  bis  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologician,  and  a  faithful  interpreter 
of  scripture.   Chrysostom's  works  were  nobly 
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and  correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version, 
by  Saville,  8  vols.  fol.  Etonce,  1613.  They  have 
appeared,  with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit. 
Benedict.  Montfaucon,  13  vols  fol.  1718. 

CnRvsosTiiEMis,  a  name  given  by  Homer 
to  Ipliigenia,  daughterof  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 

temnestra. .\  Cretan,  who  first  obtained 

the  poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  Pans. 
10,  c.  7. 

Chrvxus,  a  leader  of  the  Boii,  grandson  to 
Brennus,  who  took  Rome.     Sil.  4,  v.  148. 

Chthonia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who 
married  Butes.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. A  sur- 
name of  Ceres,  from  a  temple  built  to  her  by 
Chtlionia,  at  Hennione.  She  had  a  festi'.al 
there  called  by  the  same  name,  and  celebrated 
every  summer.  During  the  celebration,  t!ie 
priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  the  magistrates,  and  a  crowd 
of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel,  with 
garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Behind 
\vas  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  tem- 
ple, the  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  wj- 
men  armed  w  ith  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer, 
and  killed  her  by  cutting  her  throat.  A  se- 
cond, a  tiiird,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
like  manner  dispatched  by  the  old  women  ; 
and  it  was  observable,  that  tiiey  all  fell  on  the 
same  side.     Paus.  2,  c.  35. 

ChtiioiVius,  a  centaur,  killed  by  Nestor  in 
,a.  battle  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirilhous.     Ovid. 

Met.  13,  v.  441. One  of  the  soldiers  who 

sprang fi'om  the  dragon's  teeth,  sown  by  Cad- 
mus.   lly'j;in.  fab.  178. A  son  of^  jEgyptus 

and  Calliadne.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  1. 

CiiiTRiL'.M,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
town  of  Clazomenae. 

CiB.^L.s,  now  Swilei,  a  town  of  Pannonia 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantine. 
It  was  the  birth  place  of  Gratiaii.  Europ.  lO, 
c.  4.—Marcdl.  30,  c.  24. 

CiBAriTis,  a  country  of  Asia  near  the 
Majander. 

CiBiuv,  now  Burun,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  were  desterous  hunters. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33. — Cic.  in  Fe/r.  4,  c.  13. 
Mic  5,  ep.  2, of  Caria. 

C.  CicEiiEius,  a  secretary  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  who  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Cor- 
sicans.     /.a-.  41  and  42. 

M.  T.  CicEKo,  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son 
of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended 
from  tile  ancient  kings  of  tiie  Sabines.  His 
mother's  name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying 
many  promising  abilities  at  school,  he  was 
taugiit  philosophy  by  Tiso,  and  law  by  Mulius 
Scffivola.  He  acquired  and  perfected  a  taste 
for  military  knowledge  under  Syila,  in  the 
-Marsian  war,  and  retired  from  Rome,  whicii 
^•.■as  divided  into  factions,  to  indulge  his  philo- 
sophic propensities.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
^^•eakand  delicate  constitution,  and  he  visiicd 
'Jrcece  on  account  of  his  health  ;  though,  per- 
haps, the  true  cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome 
might  be  attributed  to  his  fear  of  Sylhi.  His 
friends,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  nis 
.''Upeiior  abilities,  were  an.Kious  for  his  return  ; 
and  when  at  lasl  he  obeyed  their  solicitations, 
he  applied  himself  -vviih  uucoinmoii  diligence 
to  oratory,  and  was  soon  distinguished  above 
all  the  speakers  of  his  age  in  the  Uoinati  tb:'um. 
When  he  went  to    SiciTy  as  qiuestor,  he  be- 
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havedwith  gi-eat  justice  and  moderation  ;  and 
the  Sicilians  remembered  with  gratitude  the 
eloquence  of  Cicei'O, their  common  patron. who 
had  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and  ava- 
rice of  Verres.  After  he  had  passed  through 
the  offices  of  edile  and  praetor,  lie  stood  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  691 ;  and 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  were  equally 
anxious  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity,  against 
the  efforts  and  bribery  of  Catiline.  His  new 
situation  was  critical,  and  required  circumspec- 
tion. Catiline,  with  many  dissolute  and  des- 
perate Romans,  had  conspired  against  their 
country,  and  combined  to  murder  Cicero  him- 
self In  this  dilemma,  Cicero,  in  full  senate, 
accused  Catiline  of  treason  against  the  state ; 
but  as  his  evidence  was  not  clear,  his  etforts 
were  unavailing.  He,  however,  stood  upon 
hisguard,  and  by  the  information  of  his  friends, 
aud  the  discovery  of  Fulvia,  his  life  was  saved 
from  che  dagger  of  ?vlarcius  and  Cetiiegus, 
whom  Catiline  had  sent  to  assassinate  him. 
jVfter  this,  Cicero  commanded  Catiline,  in  the 
senate,  to  leave  the  city  ;  and  this  desperate 
conspirator  marched  out  in  triumph  to  meet 
the  20,000  men  who  were  assembled  to  sup- 
port his  cause.  The  lieutenant  of  C.  Antony, 
the  other  consul,  defeated  them  in  Gaul ;  and 
Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  t!ie  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators witli  death.  This  capital  punishment, 
though  inveighed  against  by  J.  Cassar  as  too 
severe,  was  supjiorted  by  the  opinion  of  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  and  Cato,  and  conQrmed  by  the 
whole  senate.  After  this  memorable  deliver- 
ance, Cicero  received  the  thanks  of  all  the 
people,  aiid  was  styled  The  father  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a  second  foundtr  of  Rome.  The  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  had  attacked  Clodius, 
proved  injurious  to  him  ;  and  when  his  enemy 
was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  banished  from 
Rome,  though  20,000  young  men  were  sup- 
porters of  his  innocence.  He  was  not,  however, 
deserved  in  his  banishment.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  received  with  tiie  highest  marks 
of  approbation  and  reverence  ;  and  when  the 
faction  had  subsided  at  Rome,  the  whole  senate 
and  people  were  unanimous  for  his  return. 
After  sixteen  months  absence,  he  entered 
Rome  with  universal  satisfaction  ;  and  when 
he  was  sent,  with  the  power  of  proconsul,  to 
Cilicia,  his  integrity  and  prudence  made  him 
successful  against  the  enemy,  and  at  his  return 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  whicli  the 
factions  prevented  him  to  enjoy.  After  muck 
hesitation  duringthe  civil  commotions  between 
Cfesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined  himself  to  the 
latter,  and  followed  him  to  Greece.  Wh«n 
victory  had  declared  in  favour  of  Cassar,  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brundu- 
sium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  conqueror, 
who  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  From 
this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the  country-,  and 
seldom  visited  Rome.  When  Caesar  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a 
general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  pow- 
er, he  retired  to  Athens.  He  soon  after  re- 
turned, but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassi- 
nation. Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of 
Cicero,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  col- 
league in  the  consul'^hip.  But  hi«  wish  was  no: 
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sincere  ;  he  soon  forgot  bis  former  professions 
of  friendship  ;  and  when  the  two  consuls  had 
been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  his  in- 
terest to  that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate 
was  soon  after  formed.     The   great  enmity 
which  Cicero  bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to 
him  ;   and  Augustus,   Antony,  and   Lepidus, 
the  triumvirs,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  quarrel, 
and  each  to  dispatch  his  enemies,  produced 
their  list  of  proscription.     About  two  hundred 
were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was  among 
the  number  upon  the  list  of  Antony.     Augus- 
tus yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly  owed  his 
greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Antony,  among  whom  was  Popilius, 
whom  he  had  defended  upon  an  accusation  of 
parricide.     He  had  fled  in  a  litter  towards  the 
sea  of  Caieta ;  and  when  the  assassins  came  np 
to  him,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  litter,  and  it 
■v\as  severed  from  the  body  by   Kerennius. 
This  memorable  event  happened  in  Decem- 
ber, 43  B.  C.  after  the  enjoyment  of  life  for 
63  years,  11  months,  and  live  days.     The  head 
and  right  hand  of  the  orator  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  hung  up  in  the  Roman  forum  ; 
and  so  inveterate  was  Antony's  hatred  against 
the  unfortunate   man,  that  even   Fulvia  the 
triumvir's  wife,  wreaked  her  vengeance  upon 
his  head,  and  drew  the  tongue   out  of  the 
mouth,  and  bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a 
gold  bodkin,  verifying  in  this  act  of  inhumani- 
ty, what  Cicero  had  once  observed,  tliiit  nn 
animal  is  more  revengeful  than  a  womrin.  Cicero 
has  acquired  more  real  fame   by  his   literary 
compositions,  than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as 
a  Roman  senator.  The  learning  and  the  abili- 
ties which  he  possessed,   have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  country,  and  his  style 
has  always  been  accounted  as  the  true  stand- 
ard of  pure  latinity.    The  words  na^citur poeta 
have  been  verified  in  his  attempts  to  write  po- 
etry ;  and  the  satire  of  Martial,  Carmina  quod 
scribit  musis  et  JipolUne  nulla,  though  severe,  is 
true.    He  once  formed  a  design  to  write  tiie 
history  of  his  country,but  he  was  disappointed. 
He  translated  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  po- 
ets as  well  as  historians,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment.    When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  ;  and  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  in  the  school  of 
the  famous  Molo,  conduced  not  a  little  to  per- 
fect his  judgment.     Like  his  countrymen,  he 
was  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  the  arro- 
gant expectations  with  which  he  returned  fronj 
his  quEestorship  in  Sicily  are  well  known.  He 
was  of  a  timid  disposition;  and  he  wlio  shone 
as  the  father  of  Roman  elo(]uence,  never  as- 
cended the  pulpit  to  harangue,  without  feeling 
a  secret  emotion  of  dread.    His  conduct;  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  is  far  from  tiiat  ©f  a  patriot; 
and  when  we  view  him,  dubious  and  irreso- 
lute, sorry  notto  follov.'  Pcmpey,  and  yet  afraid 
to  oppose  Caesar,  the  judgment  would  almost 
brand  him  with  the  name  of  coward.     In  his 
private  character,  however,  Cicero  was  of  an 
amiable  disposition  ;  and  though  he  was  too 
elated  with  prosperity,  and  debased  by  adver- 
sity, the  afiability  of  the  friend  conciliated  the 
good  graces  of  all.     He  married  Terentia, 
whom  he  afterwards  divorced,  and  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.     He  afterwards 
married  a  young  Avom;m,  to  whom  he  was 
guardian  ;  and  because  she  seemed  elated  at 
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the  death  of  his  daughter,  TuUia,  he  repudiated 
her.  The  works  of  this  celebrated  man,  of 
which,  according  to  some,  the  tenth  part  is 
scarce  extant,  have  been  edited  by  the  best 
scholars  in  every  country.  The  most  valuable 
editions  of  the  works  complete,  are  that  of 
Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst,  1724. — That  of 
Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  1753-— The  Oxford 
edition  in  10  vols.  4to.  1782 — and  that  of  Lal- 
lemand,  12mo.  14  vols.  Paris  apud  Barbou, 
1768.  PhUarch.  in  vitci. —  QimUil. — Dio.  Cass. 
— Jlppian. — Flonts. —  C.   Nep.    in  Jittic. — £u- 

trop. — Cic.  &.C. Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero, 

was  taken  by  Augustus  as  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship.  He  revenged  his  father's  death, 
by  throwing  public  dishonour  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  Antony.  He  disgraced  his  father's  vir- 
tues, and  was  so  fond  of  drinking,  that  Pliny 
observes,  he  wished  to  deprive  Antony  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  greatest  drunkard  in  the 

Roman   empire.       Plut.   in    Cxc- Quintus, 

the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Caesar's  lieuten- 
ant in  Gaul,  and  proco;;suI  cf  Asia  for  three 
years.  He  was  proscribed  with  his  son  at  the 
same  time  as  his  brother  Tully.  Plut.  in  Cic. 
— /Jppian. 

CicERONis  VILLA,  a  place  near  Puteoli  in 
Campania.     Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

CicHYRis,  a  town  of  Epiras. 

Ci'coNES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  He- 
brus.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
quered them,  and  plundered  their  chief  city 
Ismarus  because  they  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  They  tore  to  pieces  Or- 
jilieiis,  for  his  obscene  indulgences.  Ovid 
Met.  10,  V.  83,  1.  15,  v.  313.— FiVg.  G.  4,  v. 
-j20,k(i.—Mela,2,c.2. 

CicCta,  an  old  avaricious  usurer.  Horaf. 
2.  Ser.  3,  v.  69. 

CiLiciA,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
sea  coast,  at  the  noi-th  of  Cyprus,  the  south  of 
mount  Taurus,  and  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
The  inhabitants  enriched  themselves  by  pira- 
tical excursions,  till  they  were  conquered  by 
Pompey.  The  country  was  opulent,  and  was 
governed  by  kings,  under  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors ;  but  reduced  into  a  province  by  Ves- 
pasian. Cicero  presided  over  it  as  proconsul. 
It  receives  its  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Age- 
nor.  JJpoUod.3,c.  \.—  Varro.  R.  It  2,  c.  11, 
— Siteton.  in  Vesp.  8. — Htrodot.  2,  c.  17,  34. — 
Jnstin.il,  c.   11. — Curt.   3,  c.  4. — Plin.  5,  c. 

27. Part  of  the  country  between  j^olia  and 

Troas  is  also  called  Cilicia.  Slrab.  13,  calls  it 
Trojan,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cilicia. 
Plin.  5,  c.27. 

CiLissA,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phrsiiix,  or  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  Agenor,  who  after  seeking  in 
vain  his  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cilicia.  Jipollod. 
S,c.  l.—Herodol.  7,  c.  91. 

CiLT.A,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria.     Biod. 

20. A  town  of  /t:olia.     Ikrodot.  1,  c.  149. 

Of  Troas,  which  received  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus,  from  a  certain  Ciilus, 
who  was  one  of  Hipjiodamia's  suitors,  and  kill- 
ed by  Q^nomaus.  Homer.  11.  1,  v.38. — Oxid. 
Met.  13,  V.  174. 

CiLi.ES,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered 
by  Demetrius.    Died.  19. 
I      CiLLus,  a  charioteer  of  Pelops,  in  whose 
j  honour  a  city  was  built,     Slrab.  13. 
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CiLNius,  the  surname  of  Maecenas. 

CiLo,  Jun.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bi- 
thyiiia  and  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried 
tlieir  complair.ts  against  him  to  Rome ;  but 
such  was  the  noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attend- 
ed the  emperor  Claudius,  that  he  was  unable 
to  hsar  them  ;  and  when  ha  asked  what  they 
had  said,  he  v.'as  told  by  one  of  Gilo's  friends, 
that  they  returned  thanks  for  his  good  admin- 
istration ;  upoB  which  the  emperor  said,  Let 
Cilo  be  continued  two  years  longer  in  his  pro- 
vince.    Diod.  60.— Tacit.  Jinn.  12,  c.  21. 

CiMBER,  Tlll.  one  of  Cae.sar's  murderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dictator's  robe,  which  was 
a  sigrial  for  the  rest  to  strike.     Plut.  in  Ccts. 

CiMBERius.  a  chief  of  the  Suevi. 

CiMBRi;  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and 
were  conquered  by  Marius.    Flor.  3,  c.  3. 

CiMBRicuM  BELLUM,  was  bcgun  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,by  an  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
man territories,  B.  C.  109.  These  barbarians 
were  so  coura,»eous,  and  even  desperate,  that 
they  fastened  ttieir  first  ranks  each  to  the  oth- 
er With  cords.  In  the  first  battle  they  destroy- 
ed 80  000  Romans,  under  the  consuls  Manlius 
and  Serviiius  Caepio.  But  when  Marius,  in  his 
second  consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
war,  he  met  the  Teutones  at  Aquje  Sextiie, 
where,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  he  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle  20,000,  and  took 
90,000  prisoners,  B.  C.  102.  The  Cimbri,  w  ho 
had  formed  another  army,  had  already  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  where  they  were  met  at  the 
river  Athesis,  by  Marius  and  his  colleague  Ca- 
tulus,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensued, 
and  140,000  of  them  were  slain.  This  last  bat- 
tle put  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and  the 
two  consuls  eiitered  Rome  in  triumph.  Flor. 
3,  c.3.~riin.  7,  c.  22, 1.  17,  c  I.— Mela,  3,  c. 
3. Paterc.2,  c.  12. — Phit.  in  Mario. 

CiMJfNus,  now  Viterbc,  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  -Gtfuria.— rirg.  ^n.  7,  v.  697.  Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

CiMMiRU,  a  people  near  the  Palus  Mcco- 
tis,  v;ho  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  After  they  had 
been  masters  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they 
wer'i  driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia. 

Herodol.  1,  c.  6,  k.c. !.  4,  c.  I,  he. Arother 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  tlie  receptacle  of  their 
plunder.  In  consequence  of  this  nianner  of 
living,  the  country  which  tiiey  inhabited,  was 
supiKJsed  to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a 
great  obscurity,  the  expression  of  Cimiiieriav. 
darkness  has  proverbially  been  used.  Homer, 
nccord'ng  to  Piu^arch,  drew  his  images  of  hell 
and  I'iuto  from  \his  gloomy  and  dismal  coun- 
try, wliere  al?o  Virj^il  and  Ovid  have  placed 
the  ntyx,  the  Phlegeihon,  ajid  all  tiie  dreadfd 
abodes  of  the  infernal  regions.     Uo7P.cr.  Od. 

13. Virg.JEn.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  592,  &.c. 

— S'.rab.  5. 

CiMMERis,  a  town  of  Troas,  formerly  call- 
ed Edonis.     Flin.  5,  c.  30. 

CiMMERiuM,  now  Crim,  a  town  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  whose  iniiabitants  are  called 
Cimmerii.     Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

CiMdus  and  Cinolis,  a  town  of  Paphla- 
TCnia. 
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CiMOLus,  now  jSrgentiera,  an  island  in  tfa« 
Cretan  sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth, 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  V.463.— P/m.  35,  c.  16. 

CiMON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals 
when  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his 
father  died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  una- 
ble to  pay  the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athe- 
nians; but  he  was  released  from  confinement 
by  his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  [  Vid.  Elpinice.] 
He  behaved  with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
munificence  and  valour.  He  deteated  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  took  200  ships,  and  totally  rout- 
ed their  land  army,  the  very  same  day.  The 
money  that  he  obtained  by  his  victories,  was 
not  applied  to  his  own  private  use;  but  with 
it  he  fortified  and  embellished  the  city.  He 
some  time  after  lost  all  his  popularity,  and  was 
banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  declared  war 
against  the  Lacedcemonians.  He  was  recalled 
from  his  exile,  and  at  his  return,  he  made  a 
reconciliation  between  Laceda?mon  and  his 
countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in  Egypt,  and 
Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  2tX>  ships ;  and  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  he  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
and  totally  ruined  their  fleet.  H«b  died  as  he 
was  besieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
B.  C.  449,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  He 
maybe  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
spirit  and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  ene- 
my to  the  Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a 
plan  of  totally  destioying  it ;  and  in  his  wais, 
he  had  so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they  pro- 
mised in  a  treaty,  not  to  pass  the  Chelido- 
nian  islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas. 
The  munificence  of  Cimon  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  his  biographers,  and  he  has  been 
deservedly  prai:3ed  for  leaving  his  gardens 
open  to  the  public.  Thucyd.  1,  c.  100  and  112, 
—Justin.  2,  c.  13.— Diod.  U.—Plut.  ^  C.  JVep. 

in  vita. An  Athenian,  father  of  Miltiades. 

Herodol.  6,  c.  34. A  Roman,  supported  in 

prison  by  the  milk  of  his  daughter. An 

Athenian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  war 
of  the  Amazons  against  his  country. 

Cinj»;thon,  an  ancient  poet  of  Lacedaemon, 
Sic.     Vid.  Cinethon. 

CiNARADAS,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ci- 
nyras,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of 
Venus  at  Paphos.     Tacit.  2.  Hist.,  c.  3. 

CiNciA  i.Ex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C,  549.  By  it  no 
man  was  permitted  to  take  any  money  as  a 
gift  or  a  fee  in  judging  a  cause.     Liv.  34,  c.  4 

L.  Q.  CiNciNNATUs,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
wlio  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field, 
that  the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Up 
on  this,  he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret, 
and  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his 
countrymen  were  closely  besieged  by  the  Vol- 
sci  and  JEqui.  He  conquered  the  enemy  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph ;  and  16  day? 
after  his  appointment,  he  laid  dowa  his  office, 
and  retired  back  to  plough  his  fields.  In  hie 
80th  year  he  was  again  summoned  againft 
Prajneste  as  dictator;  and  after  a  successfu! 
campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute  power  he 
had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  nobly  di?re^<^rding 
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the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by  the  se- 
nate. He  flourished  about  460  years  before 
Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  26.— F/or.  1,  c.  Ih—Cic.  ih 
Finib.  A.—Plin.  18,  c.  3. 

L.  CiNcius  Alimentus,  a  praetor  of  Si- 
cily in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an 

nals  in  Greek.    Dionys.  Hal.  1. Marcus,  < 

tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549,  author  of 
the  Cincia  lex. 

CiNEAS,a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend 
to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  master  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
he,  however,  could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyr- 
rhus, that  the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable 
a-isemWy  of  kings;  and  observed,  that  to  fight 
with  them,  was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra. 
He  was  of  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  the 
day  after  his  arrival  at  RomC;  he  could  salute 
every  senator  and  knight  by  his  name.  Plin. 

7,  c.  24. — Cic.  ad  Fam.  9,  ep.  25. A  king 

ofThessaly.  Herodot.  5,  c.  63. An  Athe- 
nian, &.C.  Polyvn.  2,  c.  32. 

CiNESiAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Bceo- 
tia,  who  composed  some  dithyrambic  verses. 
Athen. 

CiNETHON,  a  Spartan,  who  wrote  genealo- 
gical poems,  in  one  of  which  he  asserted  that 
Medea  had  a  son  by  Jason,  called  Medus,  and 
a  daughter  called  Eriopis.  Pans.  2,  c.  18. 

CiNGA,  now  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain,   flow- 
ing from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Ibe- 
rus.    Lucan.  4,  v.  21.—  Ca:s  B.  C.  1,  c.  48. 
CiNGEToRix,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  in  alliance 

with  Rome.  Ca-s.  Bell.  G.5,  c.3. A  prince 

of  Britain  who  attacked  Cajsar's  camp,  by  or- 
der of  Cassivelaunus.    Id.  ib.  c.  22. 

CiNGuLUM,  now  Cmgoli,  a  town  of  Pice- 
num,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cingulani. 
Plin.  3,  c.  13.— Cffi.  Belt.  Civ.  1,  c.  15. — Sil. 
ft.  10,  V.  34.— C'i'c.  Ml.  7,  ep.  II. 
CiNiATA,  a  place  of  Galatia. 
CiNiTHii,  a  people  of  Africa. 
L.  Corn.  Cinna,  a  Roman  wiio  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banish- 
ed by  Octavius,  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Mari- 
us ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  :3<>  legions,  he 
filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  afourthtime. 
He  massacred  so  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that 
his  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  his  oflicers 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  prepa- 
ring war  against  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia, 
married  Julius  Caesar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  Plut  in  Afar.  Pomp.  H^  Syll. — Lucan 
4,  V.  S2Sl.—^fpian.  Bell.   Civ.  l.—Ftor.  3,  c. 

21.     Palcrc.2,c.20,   i^c.—Plut.  in  Cws. 

One  of  Caesar's  murderers. C.  Helvius  Cin- 

iia,  a  poet  intimate  with  Caesar.  He  went  to 
Uttend  the  obsequies  of  Ca;sar,  and  being  mis- 
taken b}^  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he 
was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  eight  years  in 
composing  an  obscure  poem  called  Smyrna,  in 
■which  he  made  mention  of  the  incest  of  Ciny- 

ras.     Plut.  in  C'cvs. A  grandson  of  Pompey. 

He  conspired  against  Augustus,  who  pardoned 
liim,  and  made  him  one  of  his  most  intimate 
i'riends.     He  was  consul,  and  made  Augustus 

his  heir.     Dio. — Seneca  de    Clem.  c.  9. A 

town  of  Italy  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the 
ijamnites. 

CiNNARON,  a  Laceda!monian  youth,  who  1 
resolved  to  put  to  deatli  the  Ephori,  and  seize 
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npon  the  sovereign  power.  His  conspiracy  wa.i 
discovered,  and  Tie  was  put  to  death.    Jlristot. 

CiNNAMus,  a  hair-dresser  at  Rome,  ridi- 
culed by  Martial,  7,  ep.  63 

CiNNiANA,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  famous  for 
the  valour  of  its  citizens.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4. 

CiNxiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

CitiYPS  and  Cinyphus,  a  river,  and  country 
of  Africa,  near  the  Gai-amantes,  whence 
Cinyphius.  Vir^.  G.  3,  v.  312. — Herodot.  4, 
c.  ll»8. — Plin.  5,  c.  4. — Martial.  7,  ep.  94. — 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  272, 1.  15,  v.  Too.— Lucan.  9, 
V.  787.     • 

Ci.'fVEAS,  a  king  of  Cypru.'!,  son  of  Pa- 
phus,  who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Myrrha.  JWyrrha  fell 
in  love  with  her  fadier  ;  and  in  the  absejice  of 
her  mother  at  the  celebration  of  the  lestivaU 
of  Ceres,  she  introduced  herself  into  his  bed 
by  means  of  her  nurse.  Cinyras  had  by  her  a 
son  called  Adonis ;  when  he  knew  the  in- 
cest he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to  .stab 
his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit  and  fled 
to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had  brought  forth, 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  which  still  bears 
hername.  Cinyras, accordingtosome,  stabbed 
himself.  He  was  so  rich,  that  his  opulence, 
like  that  of  Crcesus,  became  proverbial.  Ovid. 
Mel.  10,  fab.  9.— Plut  in  Parall.—Hygin.  ifab. 

242,  248,  &IC. A  son  of  Laodice.    JJpollod. 

3,  c.  9. A  man  who  brought  a  colony  from 

Syria  to  Cyprus.     /(/  3,  c.  14. A  Ligurian, 

who  assisted  jEneas  against  Turnus.     Virg. 
^??.  10,v.  18G. 

Cios,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Pliji.  5,  c.  32. 

A  commercial  place  of  Phrygia. The  name 

of  three  cities  in  Bithynia. 

Cippus,  a  noble  Roman,  who  as  he  re- 
turned home  victorious,  vvastoldthat  if  he  en- 
tered ttie  city  he  must  reign  there.  Unwilling 
to  enslave  his  country,  he  assembled  the  sen- 
ate without  the  walls,  and  banished  himself 
for  ever  from  the  city,  and  retired  to  live  upon 
a  single  acre  of  ground.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
565. 

CircjEum,  now  Cireello,  a  promontory  of 
Latium,  near  a  small  town  called  Circeii,  at 
the  south  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  peo- 
ple were  called  Circtiemes.  Ovid.  Mel.  14, 
V.  248.— Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799.— Lti;.  6,  c.  17.— 
Cic.  JV.  D.  3,  c.  19. 

Circe,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  ce- 
lebrated for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  ven- 
omous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  yEetes  king 
of  Colchis,  and  Pasipha;  the  wife  of  Minos. 
She  married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colciiis, 
whom  she  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom. 
She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried 
by  her  father  upon  the  ccasts  ol  Italy,  in  an 
island  called  /Ema.  Ulysses,  at  his  return 
from  tlie  Trojan  war,  visited  the  place  of  Ijer 
residence;  and  all  his  companions,  who  ran 
headlong  into  plea.sure  and  voluptuousness, 
were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  iiltliy 
swine.  Ulysses,  who  ^vas  fortified  against  ail 
enchantments  by  an  herb  called  7noiy,  whicLt 
he  had  received  from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe, 
and  demanded,  sword  in  hand,  the  restoration 
of  his  companions  to  their  former  state.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleasures 
and   honours.    In    this  voluptuous    retreat, 
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Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  calladTelegonus, 
or  two  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Agrius  and 
Latinas.  For  one  whole  year  Ulysses  forgot 
his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at  his  departure, 
the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend  to  hell, 
and  consult  tlie  manes  of  Tiresias,  concerning 
the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  showed 
herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus. 
[Vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.]  Ovid.  Md.  14,  fab. 
1  and  5.— Horaf.  1,  ep.  2,  I.  1,  od.  l7.~Virg. 
Ed.  S,  V.  10.— ./En.  8,  v.  386, 1.  7,  v.  10,  fcc. 
— Hygin.  fab.  125. — Apollon.  4,  Arg. — Homer. 
Od.  "lO,  V.  136,  Uc.—Jlpollod.  1,  c.  9.— Hesiod. 
T/i.  9o6.—Strab.  5. 

CiRCENSEs  Luni,  games  performed  in  the 
circus  at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  the 
god  Consus,  and  were  first  established  by  Ro- 
mulus at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among  the 
Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  often 
called  the  great  games.  Their  original  name 
was  Consualia,  and  they  were  first  called  Cir- 
censians  by  Tarquin  the  elder  after  he  had 
built  the  Circus.  They  were  not  appropriated 
to  one  particular  exhibition  ;  but  were  equally 
celebrated  for  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
quoit  and  javelin,  races  on  foot  as  well  as  in 
chariots,  and  boxing.  Like  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Pentatlilum  or 
Quinquertium  to  these  five  exercises.  The  ce- 
lebration continued  five  days,  beginning  on  the 
15th  of  September.  All  games  in  general  that 
were  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  were  soon  after 
called  Circensian  games.  Some  sea-fights  and 
skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans  Naumachiie, 
were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Circus. — 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  (53(5. 

CiRcius,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.     Plin. 

5,   c.    27. A  rapid   and   tepestuous   wind 

frequent  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  unknown 
in  any  other  countrJ^     Lucan.  1,  v.  408. 

CiRcuM  PADANi  AGRi,  the  couutry  around 
the  river  Po.     Liv.  21,  c.  35. 

Circus,  a  large  apd  elegant  building  at 
Rome,  where  filays  and  shows  were  exhibited. 
There  were  about  eight  at  Rome ;  the  first, 
called  Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest, 
raised  and  embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus. 
Its  figure  was  oblong,  and  it  was  filled  all  round 
with  benches,  and  could  contain,  as  some  re- 
port, about  300,000  spectators.  It  was  about 
2187  feet  long,  and  960  broad.  All  the  em- 
peroi*s  vied  in  beautifying  it,  and  J.  Ctesar 
introduced  in  it  large  canals  of  water,  which, 
on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  vessels,  and  represent  a  sea-fight. 

CiRis,  the  name  of  Scylla,  daughter  of  Ni- 
6US,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 
name.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  151. 

CiRR^ATUM,  a  place  near  Arpinum, 
where  C.  Marius  lived  when  young.  Flut.  in 
Mar. 

CiRRHA  and  Cyrriia,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  where  Apollo  was 
worshipped.     Lucan.  3,  v.  172. 

CiRTHA  and  CiRTA,  a  town  of  IVumidia. 
Strah.  7. 

CisALPiN.l  Galliv,  a  part  of  Gaul,  called 
also  Citerior  and  Togata.  Its  farthest  boun- 
dary was  near  the  Rubicon,  and  it  touched 
the  Alps  on  the  Italian  side. 

Cispada-na  Galhaj  a  part  of  ancient  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Po. 
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CisRHENANi,  part  of  the  Germans  who 
lived  nearest  Rome,  on  the  west  of  tlie  Rhine. 
C(£s.  B.  G.  6,  c.  2. 

CissA,  a  river  of  Pontus. An  Island  near 

Istria. 

CissEis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as 
daughter  of  Cisseus. 

CissKus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  to  Hecu- 
ba, according  to  some  authors.     Virg.  JEn.  7, 

V.  320. a' son  of  Melampus,  killed  by  ^ne- 

as.     Id.  JEn.  10,  v.  317. A  son  of  jEgyptus. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

CissiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa 
was  the  capital.     Herodot.  5,  c.  49. 

Cissi^,  some  gates  in  Babylon.  Id.  3,  c. 
155. 

CissiDES,  a  general  of  Dionysius  sent  with 
nine  gallies  to  assist  the  Spartans,  he.  Diod. 
15. 

CissoESSA,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia.     Plut. 

Cissus;  a  mountain  of  Macedonia. A  city 

of  Thrace. A  man  who  acquainted  Alex- 
ander with  the  flight  of  Harpalus.  Plut.  in 
.1le.v. 

CissusA,  a  fountain  where  Bacchus  was 
washed  when  young.     Plut.  in  Ly.i. 

CisTE^M,  a  town  of  iEolia. — A  town  of  Ly- 
cia.     Mela,  1,  c.  18. 

CiTii.^KOS,  a  king,  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  mountain  of  Bujotia,  situate  at  the  south  of 
the  river  Asopus,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses.  Act;eon  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  dogs  on  this  mountain,  and  Hercules  kil- 
led there  an  immense  lion.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  r. 
303.— Jpullod.  2,  c.  4  —Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Strab. 
9.—Paus.  I),  c.  1,  k.c.—Plin.  4,  c.  I.— Plot.  3, 
c.  15. 

CiTHARisTA,  a  promontory  of  Gaul. 

CiTiUM,  now  Ckilti,  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
wliere  Cimon  di»d  in  his  expedition  against 
Egypt.     Plut.  in  Cym.—  Thucyd.  1,  c.  112. 

Cius,  a  town  of  Mysia.     Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

J.  CiviLis,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised 
a  sedition  against  Galba,  he.  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 
c.  59. 

Cizvcu.M,  a  city  of  Asia  in  the  Propontis, 
the  same  as  Cyzicus.     Pld.  Cyzicus. 

Cladeus,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  near  O- 
lympia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus. 
Paus.  5,  c.  7. 

Clanes,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ister. 

Cl  ANis,  a  centaur  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid, 
Met.  12,  v.  379. 

Clanius  or  Clanis,   a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  G.  2,  V.225. OfEtruria,  now  Chiana. 

Sil.  S,  V.  434.— 7'«f//.  1,  An.  79. 

Clauus,  or  C'laros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  famous 
for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built  i3y  Man- 
to,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled  from  The- 
bes, after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Epi- 
£oni.  She  was  so  afflicted  with  her  misfor- 
tunes, that  a  lake  was  formed  with  her  tears, 
where  she  first  founded  the  oracle.  Apollo 
was  from  thence  surnamed  Clarius.  Strab. 
\4.—Paus.  7,  c.  3.— Mela,  1,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met. 
1,  V.  516. An  island  of  the  JEgean,  be- 
tween Tenedos  and  Scios.     Thucyd.  3,  c.  33. 

One  of  the  companions  of  .^neas.     Virg. 

JEn.  10,  V.  126. 

Clastidium,  now  Schiatezso,  a  town  of 
Liguria.  Strab.  b.—Liv.  32,  c.  29. A  vil- 
lage of  Gaul.     Plut.  in  Marcel. 

CiauDiA,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de- 
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Ecended  from  Clausus  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic  ;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  tiian  28  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five  with 
the  office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  that  of 
censor,  besides  the  honour  of  six  triumphs. 
Sutton,  in  Tib.  1. 

Claudia,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  sho\v  her  innocence,  she  offered 
to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  im- 
age of  Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of 
the  shallow  i)laces  of  the  river.  This  had  al- 
ready baffled  the  efforts  of  a  nir.nber  of  men  ; 
and  Claudia,  after  addressing  her  prayers  to 
the  goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  ea- 
sily dragged  after  her  tiie  ship  to  shore,  and 
by  this  action  was  honourably  acquitted.  Val. 
Max.  5,  c.  4. — Propert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  52. — 
Jlal.  17,    V.  35.— Olid.    Fast.  44,  v.   315,  c.r 

Panto.  1,  ep.  2,  v.    144. A  step-daughter 

of  M.  Antony,  whom  Augustus  married.  He 
dismissed  her  undefiled,  immediately  after 
the  contract  of  mnrriage,  on  account  of  a  sud- 
den quarrel  with  her  mother  Fulvia.     Sutton. 

in  A'-g.  ^2. The  wife  of  the  poet  Statins. 

Sta.'.  3,   Sylv.  5. A  daughter    of  Appius 

Claudius,    betrothed  to   Tib.    Gracchus. 

Jhe  wife  of  Meteilus  Celer,  sister  to  P.  C!o- 
dius  and  to  Appius  Claudius. An  incon- 
siderable town  of  Noricum.     Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

A  Reman  road  which  led  from  the  Mii- 

vian  bridge  to  the  Flaminian  way.  Ovid.  1, 
ex  Pont.  e!.  8,  v.  44. A  tribe  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Appius  Claudius,  w!io 
came  to  settle  at  Rome  with  a  large  body  of 

attendants.     Liv.    2,    c.    16. — Halic.    5. 

Quinta,  a  daughter  of  Appius  Cajcus,  whose 
s'atue  in  the  vestibulum  of  Cybele's  temple 
was  unhurt  when  that  edifice  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Val.  Max.  I,  c.  7. —  Ta<:it.  4,  .inn 
c.  64. Fulcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippiria,  ac- 
cused of  adultery  and  criminal  designs  against 
Tiberius.  She  was  condemned.  Tacit.  Jinn. 
4,  c.  52. Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom 
Messaliiia  cav.sed  to  be  put  to  death.  Her 
second  husband,  Syila  Faustus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  was  killed  by  Nero,  and  she  shared 
liis  fate,  when  she  refused  to  marry  his  mur- 
derer. 

Cl.^udia  lex,  de  comitiis,  was  enacted 
by  M.  CI.  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  702.  It  ordain- 
ed, that  at  public  elections  of  magistrates,  no 
notice  shouldbe  taken  of  the  votes  of  such  as 

were    absent. Another,  de   nsura,   which 

forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on 
condition  of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their 

parents. Another,   de    ncgoliatione,  by  Q. 

Claudius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  535.  It  forbade 
any  senator,  or  father  of  a  senator,  to  have  any 
vessel  containing  above 300  amphora;,  forfeav 
of  their  engaging  themselves  in  commercial 
schemes.  The  same  law  also  forbade  the  same 
thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants  of  the 
qua3stors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  peo- 
ple who  had  any  commercial  connexions,  could 
not  be  failliful  to  their  trust,  nor  promote  the 

interest  of  the  state. Another,  A.  U.  C.  576, 

to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive  cities,  after  their  names  were  enrolled. 

Liv.  41,  c.  9. Another,  to   take  away  the 

freedom  of  tlie  city  of  Rome  from  the  colonists, 
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which  Cas.=ar   had   carried   to  Novicomuni. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  28, 

Claudke  aqujE,  the  first  water  brought  to 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  11  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A,  U. 
C.  441.     Eulrop.  2,  c.  4.— Liv.  9,  c.  29. 

Claudianus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius 
and  Arcadius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the 
majesty  of  Virgil,  without  being  a  slave  to  the 
corrupted  style  which  prevailed  in  his  age. 
Scaliger  observes,  that  he  has  supplied  the 
poverty  of  his  matter  by  the  purity  of  his 
language,  the  happiness  ot  his  expressions,  and 
tiie  melody  of  his  numbers.  As  he  was  the 
favourite  of  Stilicho,  he  removed  from  the 
court,  when  his  patron  was  disgraced, and  pas- 
sed the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  learn- 
ed ease.  His  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutro- 
pius,  seems  to  be  the  best  of  his  compositions. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Bur- 
man,  4to.  2voIs.  Amst.  1760,  and  thatof  Ges- 
ner,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

Claudiopolis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  Plin. 
5,  c.  24. 

Claudius  I.  (Tiber,  Drusus  Nero)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia's  second  son^  succeeded  as  em- 
peror of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
whose  memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 
He  made  himself  popular  for  a  while,  by  fak- 
ing particular  care  of  the  city,  and  by  adorn- 
ing and  Deautifying  it  with  buildings.  He  pas- 
sed over  into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
for  victories  which  his  genorals  had  won,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
whose  licentiousness  and  avarice  plundered  the 
state,  and  distracted  the  provinces.  He  mar- 
ried four  wives,  one  of  whom,  called  Messa- 
lina,  he  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  lust 
and  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  poisoned  by 
another  called  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise 
her  son  Nero  to  the  throne.  The  poison  was 
conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did  not 
operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  order 
of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poisoned 
feather.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
October  13,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  13 years; 
distinguished  neither  by  humanity  nor  cour- 
age, but  debased  by  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Nero.  Tacit,  .^nn. 
11,  fcc— Dto.   eO.—Juv.   6,  V.   6\9.— Suet,  in 

vita. Tiie  second  emperor  of  that  name, 

was  a  Dalmatian,  who  succeeded  Gallienus, 
He  conquered  the  Goths,  Scythians,  and  He- 
ruli,  and  killed  no  less  than  300,000  in  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  died 
of  the  plague  in  Pannonia.  The  excellence 
of  his  character,  marked  with  bravery,  and  tem- 
pered with  justice  and  benevolence,  is  well 
known  by  these  words  of  the  senate,  addressed 
to  him :  Claudi  Jiugiiste,  tu  frater,  tu  pater, 
tu  amicus,  tu  bonus  scjiator,  tu  vcre princcps. 

Nero,  a  consul,  with  Liv,  Salinalor,  who 

defeated  and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the  river 
Metaurum,  as  he  was  passing  from  Spain  into 
Italv,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  An- 
nibal,     Liv.  27,  kc.—Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  37.— 

Suet,  in  Tib. The  father  of  the  emperor 

Tiberius,  qusestor  to  Caesar  in  the  wars  of  Alex- 
andria.  Polios,  an  historian.     Plin.  7,  ep, 

51. Pontius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 

conquered  the  Romans  at  Furcje  Caudina;,and 
made  Ihem  pass  under  the  yoke.     Liv.  9,  c.  }> 
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&C.' Petilius,  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  442. 

Appiiis,  an  orator.     Cic.  in  Brut.     Vid.    Ap- 

pius. App.  Cfficus,  a  Roman  censor,  who 

fcuilt  an  aqueduct  A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought 
\vater  to  Home  from  Tusculum,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  miles.  Tlie  water  was 
called  .ippia,  and  it  was  the  first  that  was 
brought  to  the  city  from  the  country.  Before 
his  age  the  Romans  were  satisiied  with  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  or  of  the  fountains  and 
wells  in  the  city.  [Vid.  Appius.] — Liv.  9,  c. 
'29.— Ovid.   Fast.  6,  v.  203. — Cic.   dc  sen.   6. 

A   prsetor  of  Sicily. Publius,    a  great 

enemy  to  Cicero.  Fid.  Clodius. Marcellus. 

Vid.  Marcellus. Pulcher,    a  consul,  who, 

when  consulting  the  sacred  chickens,  ordered 
them  to  be  dipped  in  water,  because  they 
would  not  eat.  Liv.  ep.  19.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  expedition  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  return  to 

Rome. Tiberius  Nero,  was  elder  brother 

of  Drusus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla,  who  mar- 
ried Augustus,  after  his  divorse  of  Scribonia. 
He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daughter  by 
bcribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  the 
name  of  Tiberius.  Vid.  Tiberius.  Iloral.  1, 
ep.  3,  V.  2. The  name  of  Claudius  is  com- 
mon to  many  Roman  consuls,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  state ;  but  nothing  is  recorded  of  them, 
and  their  name  is  but  barely  mentioned.     Liv. 

Cl.wienus,  an  obscure  poet  in  Juvenal's 
age.     1,  V.  8. 

.  Claviger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his 
being  represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
V.  228.  Hercules  received  also  that  .surname, 
as  he  was  armed  with  a  club.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
V.284. 

Clausius,  or  Clusius,  a  surname  of  Ja- 
«uS. 

Clausus,  or  Claudius,  a  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  .^neas. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius, 
who  migrated  to  Rome,  and  became  the  foun- 
der of  tlie  Claudian  family.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
707, 1.  10,  V.  345. 

Clazomjen^:  and  Clazomena,  now  Vourla, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  coasts  of  the  yEgean 
sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Chios,  it  was 
founded  A.  U.  C.  98,  by  the  lonians,  and  gave 
birth  to  Anaxagoras  and  other  illustrious  men. 
Mtlu,  1,  c.  \1.—Plin.  5,  c.  29.—Strab.  14.— 
Liv.  38,  c.  39. 

Cijeadas,  a  man  of  Plataea,  who  raised 
tombs  over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  against  Mardonius.     Herodot.  9,  c.  85. 

Cleandkr,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command.  He 
was  punished  with  death,  for  offering  violence 
to  a  noble  virgin,  and  giving  her  as  a  prosti- 
tute to  his  servants.     Curt.  7,  c.  2, 1.  10,  c.  1. 

.The  first  tyrant  of  Gela.     .Iristot.  5,  Polit. 

c.  12. A  soothsayer  of  Arcadia.     Herodot. 

6,  c.  83. A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus,  who  was  put  to  death  A.  D.  190,  after 
abusing  public  justice,  and  his  master's  confi- 
dence. 

Cleandridas,  a  Spartan  general,  kc. A 

man  punished  with  death  for  bribing  two  of 
the  Ephori. 

Cr.EANTiiES,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos 
III  Troas,  successor  of  Zcno.  He  was  so 
'  oor,  that  to  maintain  himself  he  u.sed  to  draw 

■  t  water  for  agardener  in  the  night,  and  study 
or. 
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in  the  day  time.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father 
of  the  stoics;  and  out  of  respect  for  his  vir- 
tues, the  Roman  senate  raised  a  statue  to  him 
in  Assos.  It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in 
his  90th  year,  B.  C.  240.  Strab.  13.— Cic.  de 
Fiiiib.  2,  c.  69,  1.  4,  c.  7. 

Clearchus,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  in  Pon- 
tus,  u'iio  w'as  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sovereign  power  during  twelve  years,  353 

B.    C.  Justin.   16,   c.  4.—Diod.     15. The 

second  tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died 

B.  C.  288. A  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  quiet 

the  Byzantines.  He  was  recalled,  but  refused 
to  obey,  and  tied  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  who 
made  him  cai»tain  of  13,000  Greek  soldiers. 
He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaserxes,  who 
was  so  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when 
Clearchus  fell  into  his  hands,  by  the  treache- 
ry of  Tissaphernes,  he  put  him  to  imme- 
diate death.     Diod.  14. A  disciple  of  Aris. 

totle,  who  wi'ote  a  treatise  on  tactics,  k.c, 
Xenoph. 

Clearides,  a  son  of  Cleonymus,  governor 
of  Araphipolis.     Tlmcyd.  4,  c.  132,  1.  5,  c.  10. 

Clemens  Romanus,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St.  Paul. 
Several  spurious  compositions  are  ascribed 
to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.     The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wotton,    8vo.     Cantab.  1718 Another  of 

Alexandria,  called  from  thence  Mexandrinus, 
who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works  are  va- 
rious, elegant,  and  full  of  erudition  ;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter  s,  2  vols,  folio,  Oxon. 

1715 A  senator  wlio  favoured  the  party  of 

Niger  against  Severus. 

CLEMENTiA,one  of  the  virtues  to  whom  the 
Romans  paid  adoration. 

Cleo,  a  Sicilian  among  Alexander's  flatter- 
ers.    Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

Cleoeis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of 
Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mo- 
ther's chariot  to  tiie  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  45 
stadia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mo- 
ther on  account  of  the  filial  aftection  of  her 
sons.  Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess  to  re- 
ward the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best  gift 
that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal.  They  went 
to  rest,  and  awoke  no  more  :  and  by  this  the 
goddess  showed,  that  death  is  the  only  true 
.happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man.  The 
Argives  raised  tkem  statues  at  Delphi.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  47. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4 — Herodot. 
1,  c.  31. — Plut.  de  Cons.  adApol. 

Cleobula,  the  wife  of  Amyntor,  by  whom 

she  had  Phoenix. A  daughter  of  Boreas 

and  Orithya,  called  also  Cleopatra.  She  mar- 
ried Phineus  son  of  Agenor,  by  whom  she  had 
Plexippus  and  Pandion.  Phineus  repudiated 
her  to  many  a  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  15. — ■ — A  woman,  mother  of  a  son 

called  Euripides,  by  Apollo. Another  who 

bore  Cepheus  and  Amphidamus  to  .lEgeus. 

The  mother  of  Pithus.     Hi/giti.  fab.  14, 97,  fcc. 

CLEOBfLiNA,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  fe- 
markiilAc  for  her  genius,  learning;  judgment.. 
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and  courage.  She  composed  enigmas,  some 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them 
runs  thus  :  "  A  father  had  12  childrei;,  and 
these  12  children  had  each  30  white  sons  and 
30  black  daughters;  who  are  immortal,  though 
they  die  every  day."'  In  this  there  is  no  need 
of  an  ffidipus,  to  discover  that  tliere  are  12 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  every  month 
consists  of  30  days,  and  of  the  same  number 
of  nights.     Lciert. 

CLEOBilr.us,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous 
for  the  beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote 
some  few  verses,  and  died  iu  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  564.    Diog.  in  rifu. — Pint,  in 

Symp. An   historian.     Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

One  of  the  Ephori.     Tliucyd. 

Ci.eochap.es,  a  man  sent  by  Alexander  to 
demand  Porus  to  surrender.     Curt.  8,  c.  13. 

Cleochakia.  the  mother  of  Eurotas,  by 
Lelex.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. 

Cleod-^hs,  a  son  of  Hyllus.  He.rodot.  6, 
c.  52, 1.  7,  c.  204,  1.  8,  c.  131.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  Peloponnesus  after  his  father's 
death,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Cleod.vmus,  a  Roman  general  under  Gal- 
lienus. 

Cleodkmus,  a  ph}-sician.     Plut.  de.  Symp. 

Ci,EODORA,  a  nyni|)h,  mother  of  Parnassus. 

Paijs.  2,  c.  6. One  of  the  Danaides  who 

married  Lyxns.     jlpollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Clkopoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 

f)hion,  changed  info  a  stone  as  a  punishment 
or  her  mother's  pride.     Jlpollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Cleogenes,  a  son  of  Silenus,  &c.  Paus. 
6,  c.  1. 

Cleolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Argele, 
daughter  of  Thestius,  who  upon  the  ill  success 
of  the  Heraclidai  in  Peloponnesus,  retired  to 
Rhodes,  with  his  wife  and  children.  Jlpollod.  2. 

CiEOMACHus,  a  boxer  of  Magnesia. 

Cleomantes,  a  Lacedajmonian  soothsayer. 
Flui.inMex. 

Ci.E0MJ3ROTus,  son  of  PausEnias,  a  king  of 
Sparta,  after  his  brother  Agesipolis  1st.  He 
made  war  against  the  Boeotians,  and  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  treacherous  commu- 
nication witli  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that  ge- 
neral battle  at  Leuctra,  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, ai'.d  his  army  destroyed,  B.  C.  371.  Diod. 

15.^ P(r.(.?.  9,  c.  13. — Xe-iiopJi. A  son-in-law 

of  Leonidaskingof  Sparta,  who,  for  a  while, 
usurped  tlie  kingdom,  after  the  expulsion  of 
his  father-in-laiv.  When  Lconidas  was  re- 
called, Cleombrotus  was  banished;  and  his 
wife  Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her 
father,  now  accompanied  her  husband  in  liis 
exile.  Pans.  3,  c.  6. — Plut.  in  Ag.  and  Cleom. 
A  youth  of  Ambracia,  who  threw  him- 
self intothe  sea,  after  reading  Plato's  treatise 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  C'ic.in  Tusc. 
1,  c.  5^1— Ovid,  in  lb.  493. 

Clkomedes,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypa- 
laea,  above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia, 
he  killed  one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  m  ith 
his  list.  Ou  a'-connt  of  this  accidental  murder, 
he  Avas  deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became 
deliviou.';.  In  his  return  to  Astypahea,  he  en- 
tered a  school,  and  pulled  down  the  pillars 
wdiich  .^upi/orled  the  roof,  and  crushed  to 
death  GO  boys.  He  >vas  pursued  Avith  stones, 
and  lie  lied  for  shelter  into  a  tomb,  whose 
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doors  he  so  strongly  secured,  that  his  pursu- 
ers were  obliged  to  break  them  for  access. 
When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomede.s  could 
not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  Tho  oracle 
of  Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this  an- 
swer, Ultimus  heronm  Ckomcdes  Asiypalaus. 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
god.     Pavs.  6,  c.  9.— Pint,  in  Bom. 

Cj,EOMicNES  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnl  50t^>  of  vhem  by  set- 
ting fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and 
freed  Athens  from  the  lyramiy  of  the  Pisis- 
tratida\  By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounc- 
ed Demaratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  il- 
legitimate, because  he  refused  to  punish  the 
people  of  /Egina.  who  had  deserted  the  Greeks. 
He  killed  himself  in  a  St  of  madness,  491  B.  C. 

Hcrodot.  5,  6,  and  l.~Pum.  8,  c.  3,  he. 

The  2d,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  2d. 
He  reigned  61  years  in  the  greatest  tranrjuilli- 
ty,  and  was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleony- 
mus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Areus  1st,  son  of 
.'ifccrotatus.  Paus.  3,  c.  t». The  3d  succeed- 
ed his  father  Leonidas.  He  w^as  of  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  resolved  to  restore  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force  by 
banishing  hixury  and  inteiBperance.  He  kill- 
ed the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poison  his 
royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his 
own  brother,  Euclidas,  king,  against  the  Iawr> 
of  the  state,  which  forbade  more  than  one  of 
the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne.  He  made 
war  against  the  Achfeaus,  and  attempted  to 
destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the  general 
of  the  Achseans,  who  supposed  himself  in- 
ferior to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  bis 
assistance ;  and  Cleomenes,  wlien  he  had 
fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  C 
222^  retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  coui-t  of  Pto- 
lemy Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children 
had  fled  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  hini 
with  great  cordiality;  but  his  successor,  weak 
and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  hi.'5  jealousy  of 
this  noble  stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cle- 
omeiics  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was  flay- 
ed, and  exposed  on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.     Polyb. 

6. — Pint,  in  Vila. — Justin.  28,  c.  4. A  man 

appointed  by  Alexander  to  receive  the  tributes 

of  Egypt  and  Africa.     Curt.  4,  c.  8. A  man 

placed   as  arbitrator  between   the  Athenians 

and  tiie  people  of  Megara. An  historian. 

A   dilliyrambic  poet    of  Rhegium. A 

Sicilian  contemporary  with  Verres,  whose  li- 
centiousness and  avarice  he  was  fond  of  grati- 
fying.    Cic.  in   Verr.  4,  c.  12. A  Laceda;- 

monian  general. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  state,  by  his  intrigues  and  elo- 
cjuence.  He  took  Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  af- 
ter distinguishing  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments, ho  was  killed  at  Amphipolis,  in  a 
battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general,  422 
B.  C.  Thucyd.  3,  4,  k.c.—L>iod.  12. A  gen- 
eral of  Messenia,  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 

mus  for  tlie  sovereignty. A  .statuary.    Paua. 

2,  c.  8. A  poet  who  Avrote  a  poem  on  the 

Argonauts. An    orator  of    Halicarnassus, 

who  composed  an  oration  for  Lysander,  in 
w'hich  lie  intimated  the  propriety  of  making 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective.     C.  J\>p.^' 

Pint,  in  Lys. A  Magnesian,    who    wrote 

some  comrncntaricv,  in  v.'hich  h.?  speaks  of  por 
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tentoiis  events,  &c.  Pans.  10,  c.  4. A  Sici- 
lian, one  of  Alexander's  flatterers.     Curt.  S,  c. 

5. A  tyrant  of  Sicyon. A  friend    of 

Phocion. 

Cleonje  and  Cleona,  a  village  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  Corinth  and  Argos.  Hercules 
killed  the  Iron  of  Neinaja  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  thence  itis  called  Cleoneeus.  It  was  made  a 
constellation.  Stat.  4,  Silv.  4,  v.  28.— Ovid. 
Met.  6,  vA\7.—Sil.  3,  v.  32.—Pam.  2,  c.  15.— 
Plin.  36,  c.  5. A  town  of  Phocis. 

Cleone,  a  daughter  of  Asopus.     Diod.  4. 

Clecvica,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a 
burning  lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica before  he  knew 
who  it  was.  Cleonica  often  appeared  to  him, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  proper  expia- 
tion to  her  manes.  Paus.  7,  c.  Yi.—PUU.  in 
Ciin.  &ic. 

Cleo.nicus,  a  freedman  of  Seneca,  Lc. 
Tacit.  15,  Jinn.  c.  45. 

Ci.EONNis,  a  Messenian,  who  disputed  with 
Aristodemus  for  the  sovereign  power  of  his 
country.     Paus.  4.  c.  10. 

Cleonymus,  a  son  of  Cleomenes  2d,  who 
called  Pyri'bus  to  his  assistance,  because  Areus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
the  succession  ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopu- 
Uir,  and  even  the  women  united  to  I'epel  the 
foreign  prince.  His  wife  was  unfaitliful  to  his 
bed  ;  and  committed  adultery  whh  Acrotatus. 

Plat,  in  Pynh. — Paus.  1,  c.  3. .4^  general 

who  assisted  the  Tarentines,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  iEmylius  the  Roman  consul.     Sirab.  6. 

-A  person  so  cowardly  that  Cleomjmo  ii- 

midior  became  proverbial. 

Cleopater,  an  officer  of  Aratus. 

CLi;oP.\TR.\,  the  grand-daughter  of  Attalus, 
betroiiied  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  mur- 
dered by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  WiiS  .seized  by 
order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.     Diod. 

Kj. — Justin.  9,   c.   7. — Plul.  in  Pijrrh. A 

sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married 
Perdicca;.  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus,  as  she 
attempted  to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    Diod. 

16  and  2().— Justin.  9,  c.  6,  1.   13,' c.  6. A 

harlot    of    Claudius    Caasar. A  daughter 

of  Boreas.     [FjW.  Cieobula]. A   daughter 

of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  daughter  of  Evenus, 
king  of  iEtolia.  She  married  Meleager,  son 
of  king  (Eneus.     Homer.  II.  9,  v.  52. — Paus. 

5,  c.  2. One  of   the   Danaides.    .ipollod 

2,  c.  1. A  daughter  of  Amyntas  of  Eplie- 

sus.    Paus.  \,  c.  44. A  wife  of  Tigranes; 

king  of  Armenia,  sister  of  Mithridates.  Jus- 
tin. 88,  c.  3. A    daughter   of   Tros    and 

Callirhoe.    Jlpollod.  3,  c.  12. A  daughter  of 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  married  Alexander 
Bala,  and  afterwards  Nicanor.  She  killed 
Seleucus,  Nicanor's  son,  because  he  ascended 
the  throne  without  her  consent.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  preparing  poison  for  Antiochns  her 
sn;i,  and  compelled  to  drink  it  herself,  B.  C. 

1-0. A  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 

gett'?,  who  raised  her  son  Alexander,  a  minor, 
to  llie  throne  of  Egypt,  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  whose  in- 
terest  the   people  favoured.     As  Ak-tander 
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was  odious,  Cleopatra  suffered  Lathurus  to 
ascend  the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  that 
he  should  repudiate  his  sister  and  wife,  called 
Cleopatra,  and  marry  Seleuca,  his  younger 
sister.  She  afterwards  raised  her  favourite, 
Alexander,  to  the  throne  ;  but  her  cruelties 
were  so  odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyran- 
ny. Cleopatra  laid  snares  for  him  ;  and  when 
Alexander  heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death.  Jus- 
tin. 39,  c.  3   and  4. A  queen  of   Egypt, 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and 
wife  to  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  lier  cunning.  She  admitted  Ctesar 
to  her  arms,  to  influence  him  to  give  her  the 
kingdom,  in  preference  to  her  brother,  who 
had  expelled  her.  and  had  a  son  by  him,  called 
Cajsarion.  As  she  had  supported  Brutus,  An- 
tony, in  his  expedition  to  Parthia,  summoned 
her  to  appear  before  him.  She  arrayed  her- 
self in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and  ap- 
peared before  her  judge  in  the  most  captiva- 
ting attire.  Her  artifice  succeeded  :  Antony 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  publicly  mar- 
ried her,  forgetful  of  his  connexions  with  Oc- 
tavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  He  gave  her  the 
greatest  part  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  tlie 
Roman  empire.  This  behaviour  was  the  cause 
of  a  ruptiu'e  between  Augustus  and  Antony  ; 
and  these  two  celebrated  Romans  met  at  Ac- 
tiura,  where  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  sixty 
sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony,  and  he 
was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  retired  to  Egypt, 
where  soon  after  Antony  followed  her.  Anto- 
ny killed  himself  upon  the  false  information 
that  Cleopatra  was  dead  ;  and  as  his  wound 
was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to  the  queen, 
who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  monument,  wiiere  she  had  re- 
tired and  concealed  herself.  Antony  soon  al- 
ter died  of  his  wounds,  and  Cleopatra,  after 
she  had  received  pressing  invitations  from 
Augustus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  oi 
love,  destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
not  to  fall  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  She 
had  previously  attempted  to  stab  herself,  and 
had  once  made  a  resolution  to  starve  herself. 
Cleopatra  was  a  voluptuous  and  extravagant 
woman,  and  in  one  of  the  feasts  she  gave  to 
Antony  at  Alexandria,  she  melted  pearls  into 
her  drink,  to  render  I'.er  entertainment  more 
sumptuous  and  expeisslve.  She  was  fond  of 
appearing  dressed  as  the  goddess  Isis ;  and  she 
advised  Antony  to  make  war  against  the  rich- 
est nations  to  support  her  debaucheries.  Her 
beauty  has  been  greatly  commended,  and  her 
mental  perfections  so  highly  celebrated,  l1iat 
she  has  been  described  as  capaiile  of  giving  au- 
dience to  the  ambassadors  of  seven  ditiereiit 
nations,  and  of  speaking  their  various  lan- 
guages as  fluently  as  her  own.  In  Antony's 
absence  she  improved  the  public  library  of 
Alexandria,  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
Pergamus.  Two  treatises,  r/e  medicamine  fa- 
ciei tpislolw.  erotica,  and  de  morbis  mulierutn. 
have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her.  She  diedB. 
C.  30 years,  after  a  reign  of  24  years,  aged  39. 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  at  her  death. 
Flor.4,  c.  11. — Jjppian.  5,  Bell.  Civ.—Plut.  in 
Pomp.  &/-Jlnt. — Horut.  1,  od.  37,  v.  21,  i^c— 

Strab.  17. A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 

nes,  who  married  Philometor,  and  aftervvardt 
Physcon  of  Cyrene. 

Ci.EopATRis  or  Arsinoe,  a  fortified  town  m' 
Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 
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Cleophanes,  an  orator. 

Cleophanthus,  a  son  of  Themistocles,  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in  riding. 

Cleophes,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  she 
had  a  son.     Curt.  8,c.  10. 

Cleofholus,  a  Samian,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Hercules. 

Cleophon,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens. 

Cleophvlus,  a  man  whose  posterity  saved 
the  poems  of  Homer.     Flat. 

Cleopompus,  an  Athenian,  who  tookThro- 
nium,and  conqueredthe  Locrian3,&z.c.  Thacyd. 

2,  c.  26  and  58. A  man  who  married  the 

nymph  Cleodora,  by  whom  he  iiad  Parnassus. 
As  Cleodora  was  beloved  by  Neptune,  sonif. 
have  supposed  that  she  had  two  husbands. 
Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

Cleoptolemus,  a  man  of  Chalcis,  whose 
daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Antiochus. 
Lit.  36,  c.  11. 

Cleopus,  a  son  of  Codrus.     Pans.  7,  c.  2. 

Cleora,  the   wife  of    Agesilaus.    Plut.  in 

Cleostratus,  a  youth  devoted  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  serpent,  among  the  Thespians,  k.c. 

Pans.  9,  c.  26. An  ancient  philosopher  and 

astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  536 years  before 
Christ.  He  first  found  the  constellations  of 
the  fiodiac,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calendar. 

Ci-EoxENus,  wrote  an  history  of  Persia. 

Clepsvdra,  a  fountain  of  Messenia.  Paus. 
4,c.31. 

Cleri,  a  people  of  Attica. 

Clesides,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he 
had  received  from  queen  Stratonice,  by  re- 
presenting her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  represent 
the  queen,  she  was  drawn  with  such  personal 
beauty,  that  she  preserved  the  piece,  and  lib- 
erally rewarded  the  artist. 

Cleta  and  Phaenn/.,  two  of  the  Graces, 
according  to  some.    Pans.  3,  c.  18. 

CuDEMUS,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Attica.     Vossius  H.  Gr.  3. 

Climax,  a  pass  of  mount  Taurus,  formed  by 
the  projection  of  a  brow  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.     Strab.  14. 

Ci.iMEKUs,  a  son  of  Areas,  descended  from 
Hercules. 

Cmnias,  a  Pythagorean  philosoplier  and 
musician,  520  years  before  tlie  Christian  era. 

Plut.   Symp.—JEliun.   V.  H.  14,  c.  23. A 

son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes.   Herodof. 

8,  c.  7. Ihe  father  of  Alcibiades,  killed  at 

the  battle  of  Coronea.     Plul.  iti  Ak. The 

father  of  Aratus,   killed  by  Abantidas,  B.  C. 

263.    Pha.in.irat. A  friend  of  Solon.    Id. 

■in  Sol. 

Clinippides,  an  Athenian  genera!  in  Lesbos. 
Diod.  12. 

Cmnus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks, 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebns.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and 
the  Argives,  as  he  passed  the  INile.     Biod   16. 

Clio,  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
-Tupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with 
laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a 
book  in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a 
ykcinim  or  quill  with  a  lute.    Ilcr  name  sig- 
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fies  honour  and  reputation,  (<Ajg>,  gloria;} 
and  it  Avas  her  otfice  faithfully  to  record  the 
actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She 
had  Hyacintha  by  Pierus  son  of  Magnes.  She 
was  also  mother  of  Hymenajus,  and  laleraus, 
according  to  others.  Hesiod.  Tlitog.  v.  75. — 
.ipollod.  1,  c.  3.— Strab.  14. One  of  Gy- 
rene's nymplis.     Virg.  G,  4,  v.  341. 

CusiTHERA,  a  daughter  of  Idomeneus,  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Leucus,  by  whom  she 
was  murdered. 

Cr.isTHENEs,    the  last    tyrant    of  Sicyon. 

Aristot. An  Athenian  of  the  family  of  Alc- 

niffion.  It  is  said  tiiat  he  first  etablished  ostra- 
cism, and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was  ban- 
ished by  that  institution.  Me  banished  Isago- 
ras,   and   ivas  himself  soon    after    restored. 

Plut.  in  Jlrist.     ikrodut.  5,    c.  66,  &lc. A 

person  censured  asetfeminafe  and  incontinent. 
Aristol. An  orator.     C'it.  in  Brut.  c.  7. 

CuTM.,  a  people  of  Cilicia.     Tacit.  Jinn. 

12,  c.  55. A  place  near  mount  Athos.    Liv. 

44,  c.  11. 

Clitvrctius,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia.    He  was  ejected  by  Phocion. -An 

historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history. 
Cxirt.  9,  c.  5. 

Clite,  the  wife  of  Cyzicus,  who  hung  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husband  dead.  ApoUon. 
l.— Orpheus. 

Cliternia,  a  town  of  Italy.  Mela.  2,  c. 
4. 

Clitodemus,  an  ancient  writer.  Pmts.  10, 
c.  15. 

CuTOMACHUs,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and 
successor  to  Carneades  at   Athens,  B.  C.  128. 

Diog.  in  vita. An   atiilete    of  a    modest 

countenance  and  behaviour.  JElian.  V.  H.  3, 
C.30. 

Clitonymus,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Sybarie 
and  Italy. 

Clitophon,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  India,  &c. 

CuTOR,   a  son  of   Lycaon. A  son    of 

Azan,  who  founded  a  city  in  Arcadia,  called 
after  his  name.  Paus.  8,  c.  4. — Jpollod.  3,  c. 
8.  Ceres,  .ffisculapius,  Ilythia,  the  Dioscuri, 
and  other  deities,  had  temples  in  tluit  city. 
There  was  also  in  the  town  a  fountain  called 
Clitorium,  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for 
wine.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  322.— Plin.  32,  c.  2. 
A  river  of  Arcadia.     Paws.  c.  12. 

Clitoriaj  the  wife  of  Citnon  the  Athe- 
nian. 

Clitubinus,  a  river  of  Campania,  whose 
waters,  when  drunk,  made  oxen  white.  Pro- 
per!. 2,  el.  10,  V.  25.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  146.— 
Plln.  2,  c.  103. 

C'i.iTUS,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander,  He  had  saved  the  king's 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  liiin 
with  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a 
feast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to 
those  of  his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
in  tlie  hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation. 
Justin.  12,  c.  6. — Plut.  in  Alex. — C'?(r/.  4,  &.c. 

A   commander  of   Polyperchon's  ships, 

defeated  by  Antigonus.  Diod.  18. An  offi- 
cer sent  by  Antipater,  with  2 10  ships,  against 
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the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered  near  the  1 

Echinades.  Diod.  18. A  Trojan  prince,  kil- 

ted  by  Teucer. A  disciple  ot  Aristotle,  who 

wrote  a  book  on  Miletus.  I 

CloacIsa,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Cloacaj.  Some  suppose  her  to 
be  Venus,  whose  statue  was  found  in  the 
CloaciE,  whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae  were 
large  receptacles  for  the  filth  and  dung  ot 
the  wiiole  city,  begun  by  Tarquin  the  el- 
der, and  finished  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
They  were  built  all  under  the  city ;  so  that, 
according  to  an  expression  of  Pliny,  Rome 
seemed  to  be  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth.  The  building  was  so  strong,  and  the 
stones  so  large,  that  though  they  were  conti- 
nually washed  by  impetuous  torrents,  they  re- 
mained unhurt  during  above  700  years.  There 
were  public  officers  chosen  to  take  care  ot  the 
Cloacae,  called  Curatores  Cloacarum  urbis.  Liv. 
3,  c.  48.— P/f/i .  5,  c.  29. 

Cloanthus,    one    of  the    companions  of 

^neas,  from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluentii 

at  Romo  were  descended.     Vkg.  Mn.  5,  v. 

122.  ,.       , 

Clodia,  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.     Flat,  in  LucuU. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 

Brutus.     Cic.    ad  Atlic. A    vestal  virgin. 

Vid.  Claudia. Another  of  the  same  family 

who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of  a 
tribune  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  father  in  liis  triumph  through  the  streets 

•ofRome.     Cic.pro  M.  Cit.1. A  wo:uan  who 

.married  Q.  Metellus,  and  afterwards  disgraced 
herself  by  her  amours  with  Cojlius,  and  her 
incest  with  her  brother  Publius,  for  which  he 
is  severely  and  eloquently  arraigned  by  Cictro. 
Ibid. 

Clodia  lex  de  Cypro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  695,  to  reduce  Cyprus 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  exposed  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
It  empowered  Cato  to  go  with  the  pratorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money  to 

Rome. Another,    de.  Magistratibus,  A.  U. 

C  09.5,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  infamy  up- 
on any  person  who  had  not  been  actuallyaccus- 
ed  ai/dcondemnedbyboththe  censors. An- 
other, dt  Religione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  696, 
to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  a  native  of  Pes- 
sinus,  of  his  otfice,  and  confer  the  priesthood 

uponBrotigonus,aGal!o-grecian, Another, 

de  Provinciis,  A.  U.  C.  695,  which  nominated 
the  provinces  of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia, 
to  the  consul  Gabinus  ;  and  Achaia,  Thessaly, 
Macedon,  and  Greece,  to  his  colleague  Piso, 
with  pro-consular  power.  It  empowered  them 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  march  from  the 

piiblic  treasury. Another,   A.  U.  C.   695, 

which  required  the  same  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  people  gratis,  as  had  been  given 
them  before  at  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  bush- 
el.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  695,  by  the  same,  de 

Jadiciis.  It  called  to  an  account  such  as  had 
executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  and  all  the  formalities  ot  a 

irial. Anotlier,  by  the  same,  to  pay  no  ut- 

'eution  to  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,whiie 

=iny  aflair  was  beforethepeople. Another  to 

make  the  power  of  the  tribunes  free,  La  wia- 
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king^nd  proposing  laws. ^Another,  to  r« 

establish  the  companies  of  artists,  wiiich  had 
been  instituted  by  Numa ;  but  since  his  time 
abolished. 

Clodu  Forum,  a  town  of  Italy.  Plin.  3,  c.l5 

Pb.  Clodius,  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  commit- 
ted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  introdu- 
ced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Cffisar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Ceesar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  Avas  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was 
permitted  to  appear.  Ho  was  accused  for 
this  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ;  but 
he  corrupted  his  judges,  and  by  that  means 
screened  himself  from  justice.  He  descended 
from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian  family  to  be- 
come a  tribune.  He  was  such  an  enemy  to 
Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  pr^torian 
power,  in  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy  king 
of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the  dithculty  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  might  ruin  his  reputation,  and  de- 
stroy his  interest  at  Rome  during  his  absence. 
Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon  success, 
frustrated  the  views  of  Clodhis.  He  was  also 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero ;  and  by  his  in- 
liuence  he  banished  him  from  Rome,  partly 
on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with  death, 
and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Catiline. 
He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero's 
house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods  to 
sale  ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, no  one  offered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clo- 
dius, Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods 
restored  to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  after 
murdered  by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero 
took  upon  himself.  Flut  hi  Cic. — Jlppian.  de- 
Civ.  2. — Cic.  pro   Milan.   S^  pro  Domo. — Dio. 

A  certain  author,  quoted  by  Pint. 

Licinius  wrote  an  history  of  Rome.     Liv.  29, 

c.  22. Quirinalis,  a  rhetorician  in   Nero's 

age.  Tacit.  1,  Hist.  c.  7. Sextus,  a  rheto- 
rician of  Sicily,  intimate  with  M.  Antony, 
whose  preceptor  he  was.  Suet,  de  Clar.  Oral. 
— Cic.  in  Philip. 

Clceha,  a  Roman  virgin,  given  witli  other 
maidens  as  ho.stages  to  Porsenna  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unpre- 
cedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her  coun- 
trymen, with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  Vift 
Sacra.    Liv.  2,  c.  13. —  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  651. — 

Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Juv.  8,  v.  265. A  patrician 

family,  descended  from  Cloelius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  vEneas.     Dionys. 

CLCELiit;  fossj«,  a  place  near  Rome.  Pint, 
in  Coriol. 

Cl(elius  Gracchus,  a  general  of  the  Volsci 
and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  Q. 

Cincinnatus  the  dictator. TuUus,  a  Roman 

ambassador  put  to  death  by  Tolumnius,  king 
of  the  Veientes. 

Clonas,  a  musician.     Plut.  dc  Music. 

Clonia,  the  mother  of  Nycteus.  Jlpolk^' 
3,  c.  10. 

Clonics,  a  Boeotian,  who   went  with   5(. 

ships  to  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  H.  2. 

A  Trojan  killed  by  Messapus  in  Italy.     Vh 

JEn.  10,  V.  749. Another,  killed  by  Turnii- 

W.  9,  v.  574. 

Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Pares*: 
dangiiter  of  Jupilitr  and  Theini".  or  accordir*. 
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to  Hesiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name  ('AvC-s.i.,  to  spin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated  robe. 
Vid.  Parcee.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  218.— .dpol- 
tod.  1,  c.  3. 

Cluacina,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
was  erected  in  that  place  where  peace  was 
made  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after 
the  rape  of  the  virgins.     Vid.  Cloacina. 

Cluentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accuset!  by 
his  mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54 
years  B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 
in  an  oration  still  extant.  The  family  of  tlie 
Gluentii  was  descended  from  Cloanthiis,  one 
of  the  companions  of  jEueas.  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
V.  122. — Cic.pro  Cluent. 

Cluilia  FOSSA,  a  place  five  miles  distant 
from  Rome.     Liv.  1,  c.  23, 1.  2,  c.  39. 

Clupea  and  Clypea,  now  Jiklibia,  a  town 
of  Africa  Propria,  22  miles  east  of  Carthage, 
which  receives  its  name  from  its  exact  resem- 
blance to  a  shield,  clypeus.  Lvcan.  4,  v.  586. — 
Strab.  Yl.—Uv.  27,  c.  29.— Coe*.  Civ.  2,  c.  23. 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus  the  Roman  general  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses ;  upon  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.     Plul.  in  Farall, 

Clusini  fontes,  baths  iu  Etruria.  Horul. 
J,  ep.  15,  V.  9. 

Clusium,  now  Chiusi,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
taken  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  Porsenna 
was  buried  there.  At  the  north  of  Clusium 
there  was  a  lake  called  Chisina  laciis,  wliich 
extended  northward  as  far  as  Arretium,  and 
had  a  communication  with  the  Arnus  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Pisa.  Diod.  14. —  Virg. 
jEn.  10,  V.  167  and  655. 

Clusius,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb.  2. 

The  surname  of  Janus,  when  his  temple 

was  shut.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  130. 

Ci.uvia,  a  noted  debauchee,  Sic.  Juv.  2. 
V.  49. 

Cluvius  Rufus,  a  quaestor,  A.  U.  C.  693. — 

Cic.  ad  Fum.  13,  ep.  56. A  man  of  Pute- 

oli  appointed  by  Cajsar  to  divide  the  lands  of 
Gaul,  &.C.     Cic.  Div.  13,  c.  7. 

Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys  who  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she 
had  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Mencetius,  and  Epi- 
metheus.  Hesiod.  Theog. One  of  the  Ne- 
reides,   motlieL-  of    Mnemos\'nc  by  Jupiter. 

Hygin. The  mother    of   Thesimenus    by 

Parthenopteus.     Id.  fab.  71. A  daughter 

of  Mymas,    mother    of    Atalanta    by    Jasiis. 

Apollvd.  3. A  daughter  of  Crate'us,    who 

married  Kauplius.    Id.  2. The  mother  of 

Phaeton  by  Apollo.     Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  756. 

A  Trojan  woman.     Pans.  10,  g.  27. The 

mother  of  Homer.    /'/.  10,  c.  24. A  female 

servant  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  (o  Troy,  when  .^he  eloped  with  Pa- 
ris. Ovid.  Ueroid.  17,  v.  267.—Honitr.  II. 
3,  v.  144. 

Cr.ysiENEiDES,  a  patronymic  given  to 
PhaHons  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of 
t'lymene. 

CLVMENl^,.  a  king  of  Orchonicnos,  son  of 
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Presbon,  and  father  of  Erginus,  Slratius, 
Arrhon,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound 
from  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Thebai:'.  of  which  he 
died.  His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him, 
made  war  against  the  Thebans,  to  revenge  his 
death.  Pans.  9,  c.  37. One  o'f  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,  who  built  a  temple  to 

Minerva  of  Cy don ia.     Id.  6,  c.  21. A  son 

of  Phoroneus.    Id.  2,  c.    35. A  king  of 

Elis.    Id. A  son  of  ffineus  king  of  Ca- 

lydon. 

Clysonymus,  a  son  of  Amphidanms,  killed 
by  Patroclus.     Jlpvllod.  3,  c.  13. 

Clytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  born,  to- 
gether with  iier  brother  Castor,  from  one  of 
the  eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  af- 
ter her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  ibrm 
of  a  swan.  Clytejnnestra  married  Agamem- 
non king  of  Argos.  She  had  before  married 
Tantalus,  son  of  Thyesles,  according  to  some 
authors.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  he  lei't  his  cousin  /Egysthus  to 
take  care  of  bis  v.ife,  of  his  family,  and  all 
his  domestic  atfuirs.  Besides  this,  a  certain 
favourite  nii..iician  was  appointed  by  Agamem- 
non, to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  guar- 
dian, as  well  as  tliat  of  Clytenmeslra.  Ia 
the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  iEg)'slhus  made 
his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  publicly  lived 
with  her.  Her  iulidelity  reached  the  ears  of 
Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
from  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ; 
Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer,  murdered 
liim  at  his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
bath,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  as  he 
sat  down  at  a  feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his 
hapi^y  return.  Cassandra,  whom  Agamem- 
non had  brought  from  Troy,  shared  hia  fate  ;; 
and  Orestes  would  also  have  been  deprived 
of  his  life,  like  his  father,  had  not  his  sister 
Electra  removed  him  from  the  reach  of  Cly- 
temnestra. After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra 
publicly  married  j-Egysthus,  and  lie  ascended 
the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years,  returned  to  Mycenae, 
resolved  to  avenge  his  father's  murder.  He 
concealed  himself  in  (he  house  of  his  sister 
Electra,  who  had  been  married  by  the  adul- 
terers to  a  person  of  mean  extractica  and  in- 
digent circumstances.  His  death  was  publicly 
announced:  aud  when /Egysthus  and  Clytem- 
nestra repaired  to  the  temple  of  Apoilo,  to 
return  thanks  to  the  god,  for  the  death  of  the 
surviving  son  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  who 
with  his  faithful  friend  Py  lades,  had  concealed 
himself  in  the  temjile,  rusiied  upon  the  adulte- 
rers, and  killed  thtm  with  his  own  hand. 
They  were  buried  without  the  \valIsotthe 
city,  as  their  remains  were  deemed  Linwortiiy 
to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Agamemnon. 
Vid.  iEgyslhus,  Agamemnon,  Oicstes,  Elec- 
tra. Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od.  11. — ApoUod.  3, 
c.  10. — Pans.  2,  c.  18  and  22. — Euripid.  Ipliig. 
in  Aid. — Hygin.  fab.  117  and  140. — Froperl. 
3,  el.  19.  — Virg.  .'£«.  4,  v.  411.— Philoslr. 
Icon.  2,  c.  9. 

Clytia  or  Clytie,  a  daughter  of  Oce- 
anus and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She 
was  deserted  by  her  lover,  who  ])aid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Leucothoe  ;  and  !his  so  irritated  her- 
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chat  she  discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her 
vivals  father.  Apollo  despised  her  the  more 
fortliib,  and  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed 
into  a  flower,  commonly  called  a  sun-flower, 
which  still  turns  its  heart  towards  the  sun  in 
his  course,   as  in  pledge   of  her  love.     Ovid. 

Met.  4,  fab.  3,  Lc. Adaughter  of  Amphi- 

danius,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus. 

A  concr.bine  of  Aniyntor,  son  of  Phrastor, 
whose  calumny  caused  Amyntor  to  put  out  the 

eyes  of  !iis  falsely  accused  son  Phcenix. -A 

daughter  of  Pandarus. 

Clytios,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  by  Sti'jnno. 

Horn.  II.  10. A  youth  in  the  army  of  Tur- 

nus,  beloved  by  Cydon.      Virg.  JEn.  10,  v. 

325. A  giant  killed  by  Vulcan,  in  the  war 

waged  against  the  gods.     Jlpollod.  1,  c.  6. 

The  father  of  Pireus,  who  faithfully  attended 

Telemachus.     Homer.   Od.  13,  v.  251. A 

son  of  jEoIus,  who  followed  .(Eneas  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  killed   by  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn. 

9,  V.  774. A  son  of  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of 

Amphiaraus.     Pans.  6,  c.  17. 

Clytus,  a  Greek  in  the  Trojan  war,  killed 
by  Hector.    Homer.  II.  11,  v.  302.  _ 

Cnacadium,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Paus. 
3,  c.  24. 

Cnacalis,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana. 
/(/.  8,  c.  23. 
Cnagia,  a  surname  of  Diana. 
CNKMCS,a  3Iacedouian  general,  unsuccess- 
ful in  an  expeditiofi  against  the  Acarnanians. 
Diod.  l2.—  TlMcyd.  2,  c.  66,  i,c. 

C.NEus  or  CNiEus,  a  praenomen  common  to 
many  Romans. 

Cnidinium,  a  name  given  to  a  monument 
near  Ephesus. 

Cnidus  and  Gnidus,  a  town  and  a  pro- 
montory of  Doris  in  Caria.  Venus  was  tiie 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  fa- 
mous statue  made  bv  Praxiteles.  Horat.  1, 
od.  m.—Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

Cnopus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Co- 
di-us,  who  went  to  settle  a  colony,  &.c.  Po- 
ly wn.  8. 

Cnossia,  a  mistress  of  Menelaus.  Jlpollod. 
3,  c.  11. 

Cnosus,  or  Gnossus,  a  town  of  Crete, 
about  25  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  by 
Minos,  and  had  a  famous  labyrinth.  Paus. 
l,c.  27. 

Co,  Coos,  and  Cos,  now  Zia,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  situate  near  the  coastsof  Asia,  about  15 
miles  from  Halicarnassus.  Its  chief  town  is 
called  Cos,  and  anciently  bore  the  name  of 
Astypalaja.  It  gave  birth  to  Hippocrates, 
Applies,  and  Simonides,  and  was  famous  for 
its  fertility,  for  the  wine  and  silk-worms  which 
it  produced,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  cotton  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate  texture. 
The  women  of  the  island  always  dressed  in 
white  ;  and  their  garments  were  so  clear  and 
thin,  that  their  bodies  could  be  seen  through, 
according  to  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9.  The  wo- 
men of  Cos  were  changed  into  cows  by  Ve- 
nus or  Juno  ;  whom  tiiey  reproached  for  suf- 
fering Hercules  to  lead  Geryon's  flocks 
through  tlieir  territories.  Tibull.  2,  el.  4,  v. 
21t.— ;ior«i.  1,  Sal.  2,  V.  Hn.—Strab.  14.— 
Plin.  11,  c.  23.— Proper!.  1,  el.  2,  v.  2,  ].  2, 
el.  1,  V.  5, 1.  4,  el.  2.  v.  2S.--0vid.  A.  A.  2, 
V.  298. 
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CoAMANi,  a  people  of  Asia.    Mda,  1,  c.  2. 
CoASTRJE  and  Coactr.e,  a  people  of  Asia, 
near  the  Palus  Masotis.     Lumn.o-,  v.  246. 

CoBARES,  a  celebrated  magician  of  Media, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.     Curt.  7,  c.  4. 

CGcalus,  a  khig  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
received  Daedalus,  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters 
ofCocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
261.— Diod.  4. 

CoccEius  Nerva,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Meceenas.  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor 
Nerva.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the 
disputes  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  retreat 
in  Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death. 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  58,  and  6,  c.  26.     Horai. 

1,  Sal.  5,  V.  27. An  architect  of  Rome, 

one  of  whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the 

present  cathedral  of  Naples. A  nephew  of 

Oiho.     Plut, A  man  whom  Nero  granted 

a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  of  thePisoniaii 
conspiracy.     Tacit.  15,  Ami.  c.  72. 

CoccYGius,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus. 
Paus.  2,  c.  36. 

CociNTUM,  a  promontory  of  the  Brutii> 
now  Cape  Slilo. 

CocLEs,  Pub.  Horat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Por- 
senna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  com- 
panions beluiid  him  were  cutting  ofFtlie  com- 
munication with  the  other  shore.  When  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Codes,  though  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the 
enemy,  leapt  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam 
across  with  his  arms.  A  brazen  statue  was 
raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by  the 
consul  Publicola,  for  his  eminent  services. 
He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye,  as  Codes  sig- 
nifles.  La.  2,  c.  10.— Fa^.  Max.  3,  c.  2.— 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  650. 

CocTi.«  and  Cotti^,  certain  parts  of  the 
Alps,  called  after  Coctius,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Gauls,  who  was  in  aUiance  with  Augustus. 
Tacit.  Hist. 

CocYTus,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  Kojxui.r,  io  weep  and  to  lament.  Its  ety- 
mology, the  unwholesomeness  of  its  water, 
and,  above  all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have 
made  the  poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell, 
hence  Cocytia  virgo,  applied  to  Alector,  one  of 
the  furies.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  38, 1.  4,  v.  479.  ^m. 

6,  V.  2S)7,  323, 1.  7,  v.  479.— Paw.?.  1,  c.  17. 

A  river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

CoDAN'us"  SINUS,  One  of  the  ancient  names 
of  the  Baltic.     P/m.  4,  c.  13. 

Cooomanus,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  third, 
king  of  Persia. 

CoDRiDyE,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.   Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

CoDROPoLis,  a  town  of  Illyricum. 
Codrus,  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  ?.Ielanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that 
the  victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation 
whose  king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Hera- 
clida;  upon  this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  the 
life  of  Codrus ;  but  the  patriotic  king  disguised 
himself,  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  he  was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained 
the  victory,  and  Codrus  Avas  deservedly  called 
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tke  father  of  his  country.  Hereign6d22years, 
;.Tiid  was  kiiifed  1(J7G  years  before  tlie  christian 
era.  To  pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory, 
the  Athenians  made  a  resolution,  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the 
name  of  king,  and  therefore  the  government 
vrss  put  into  the  hands  of  perpetual  archons. 
Palerc.  1,  c.  2.— Justin.  2,  c.  6  and  l.—Paus. 

1,  c.  19,  1.  7,  c.  25.— Frt/.  JVfc.r.  5,  c.  6. A 

man  who,  with  his  brothers,  killed  Hegesias, 

tyrant  of  Ephesus,  kc.     Polyan.  6,  c.  49. 

A    Latin    poet,    eontemporary   with    Virgil. 

Virg.  Eel.  7. Another,  in  the  reign  of  Do- 

fliitian,  whose  poverty  became  a  proverb. 
Jiiv.  3,  V.  203. 

CcEciLius,  a  centurion.     C«i.   Civ.  Bell. 

CffiLA,  a  place  in  the  bay  ofEubcea.  Liv. 
81,  c.  47. A  part  of  Attica.     .Strab.  10. 

C(el4Li:t^,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

CflELESYRiA  and  CcELosYRiA,  a  country  of 
Syria,  between  mount  Libanus  and  Antiiiba- 
nus,  whci*e  the  Orontes  takes  its  rise.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Damascus. Antiochus  Cyzicenus 

gave  this  name  to  that  part  of  Syi-ia  which 
1)8  obtained  as  his  share,  wiien  he  divided  iiis 
father's  dominions  with  Grypus,  B.  C.  112. 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

CffiLiA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut.  in  SyU. 
The  Gcslian  family,  whicii  was  plebeian,  but 
Jionoiired  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibenna  Cceles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  tlie  age  of  Komulus. 

Cedus,  a    Roman,   defended    by   Cicero. 

Two  brothers   of  Tarracina,  accused  of 

havnng  murdered  their  faiher  in  his  bed.  They 
were  acquitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  <it  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Viil.  Max.  8,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Cic. A  general 

tti  Carbo. An  orator.    Jd.  in  Pomp. A 

lieutenant  of  Antony's  — Cursor,  a  Roman 

knij^ht,  in  the  age  of  Tiberias. A  man,  who 

after  spending  his  all  in  dissipation  and  luxjiry, 
became  a  pabiic  robber  v.ith  his  friend  Birrhus. 

Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  69. A  Roman  historian, 

who  ilourished  B.  C.   121. A  hill  of  Rome. 

i'^id.  Cajiius. 

CcELus  or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  tiie  father  of  Saturn,  Oceaiius, 
Hyperion,  &lc.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom 
hc3  afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his 
chiidren,  according  to  some, amounted  to  forty- 
five.  They  were  called  Titans,  and  were  so 
closely  confined  by  tlieir  father,  that  tiiey  con- 
spired against  liim,  and  v,'ere  supported  by 
Iheir  mother,  who  provided  them  with  a 
scythe.  Saturn  armed  himself  with  this  scythe, 
and  deprived  Lis  father  of  the  organs  of  gen- 
eratit)n,  as  he  Vi'as  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Terra.  From  llie  blood  which  issued  from 
(he  wound,  sprang  tlic  giants,  furies,  and 
Hymjihs.  The  mutilated  parts  were  thrown 
into  tlie  sea,  and  from  them,  and  the  foam 
which  they  occasioned,  arose  Venu«  the  god- 
dess of  beauty.     Jlesiod.  he. 

CcENUs,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India.     Curl.  9,  c.  3. — Diod.  17. 

CcKRAM.s,  a  stoic  philosopher.     Tarit.  .Inn. 

M,  c.  52. A    person    slain    by    Ulysses. 

Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v.  157. A  Greek  charioteer 

to  Marion.  He  was  killed  by  Hector.  Homer. 
II.  17,  V.  tilO. 

f/OEs,  a  man  of  Mitvlene,.  made  sovereign 
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master  of  iiis  country,  by  Darius.  His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
and  38. 

Cffius,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  He  was 
father  of  Latona,  Asteria,  £ic.  by  Phoebe. 
Hesiod  Tfi.  135  and  405.     Virg.  G.  1,  v.  279. 

A  river  of  Messeiiia,  flowing  by  Electra. 

Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

CoGAMUs,  a  river  of  Lydia.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

CocidCncs,  a  king  of  Britain,  faithful  t» 
Rome.     Tacit.  Jlgric.  c.  14. 

CoHiBus,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Pontus. 

CoHORs,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies, 
consisting  of  about  6(.K3  men.  It  was  the  sixth 
part  of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number 
was  under  the  same  fluctuation  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less. 

CoLiENus,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age 
of  Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Pans. 

1,  C.31. 

CoLAXES,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ora.  Flacc. 
6,  v.  48. 

CoLAXiis,  one  of  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  Scythians.     Herodot.  4,  c.  5,  ^c- 

CoLCHi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Coi.cHis  and  Colchos,  a  couutrjr  of  Asia, 
at  the  south  of  Asiatic  Sar.malia,  east  of  the 
Euxinc  sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of 
Iberia,  now  called  Mingrelia.  It  is  famou'^ 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
birth  place  of  Medea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poi- 
sonous herbs,  and  produced  excellent  flax. 
The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyptians, 
who  settled  there  when  Se.;ostriskuig  of  Egypt 
extended  his  conquests  in  the  north.  From 
the  country  arise  the  epithets  Cokkus,  Col- 
chicus,  Colchiacus,  and  Medea  receives  the 
name  of  Colchis.  Jui\  6,  v.  640. — Flacc.  5,  v. 
418.— Horat.  2.  od.  13,  v.  S.— Strab.  11.— 
Plol.o,c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  24.    .Imor. 

2,  el.  14,  v.  28.— Mela,  1,  c.  19, 1.  2,  c.  3. 
CoLENDA,  a  town  of  Spain. 

CoLiAS,  now  £gio  Itlcolo,  a  promontory 
of  Attica,  in  the  form  of  a  man's  foot,  where 
Venus  had  a  temple.     Herodot.  8,  c.  96. 

Cor.LATiA,  a  town  on  the  Anio,  built  by 
die  p.eople  of  Alba.  It  was  there  that  Sext. 
Tarquin  otfered  violence  to  Lucretia.  Liv.  1, 
37,  fee. — Strab.  3.— Virg.  ,f£n.  6,  v.  774. 

L.  Tarq,uinil!S  CoLLATiNus,  a  nephew 
of  Tarquin  the  ProTid,  whomari-ied  Lucretia, 
to  whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one 
of  the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all 
the  Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  ofiice  of 
consul,  and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntarv  ban- 
ishment. Liv.  1,  c.  57,  1.  2,  c.  2.—Flor.  1,  c. 
9, One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

Coi.LiNA,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on 

mount  Quirinalis.     Ovid.  4.  Fast.  v.  871. 

A  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  hiils. 

One  of  the  original  tribes  established  by 

Romulus. 

CoLLuciA,  a  lascivious  woman,  he.  Juv. 
9,  v.  306. 

JuN.  Coi.o,  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who 
brought  Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Tacit.  12,  .'inn.  c.  21. 

CoLu.v.i:,  a  place  of  Troas.     JVepos.  4,  c.  3. 

CoLuNE,  a  city  of  Phocis ofErythr<sa 

of  Thessaly of  Messenia. A  rock 

of  Asia,  on  the  Thraciau  Bosphoras. 
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CoLONiA  Agrippina,  a  city    of  Germany 

«n  the    Rhine,   now    Cologne. Equestris, 

3,  town  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  now  JVoyon. 

,. MorJnorum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrou- 

tn  in  Artois. Norbensis,  a  town  of  Sjiain, 

now  Alcantara. Trajana,  or  Ulpia,  a  town 

of  Germany,  now  ICe/JtH,  near  Cleves. Va- 

lentia,  a  town  of  Spain,  which  now  bears  the 
same  name. 

CoLoNos,  an  eminence  near  Athens,  wliere 
<Edipus  retired  during  iiis  banishment,  from 
which  circumstance  Sopliocles  has  given  the  ti- 
tle of  (Edipus   Colontus  to  one  of  his  tragedies. 

Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  first  built  by  Mopsus  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Co- 
drus.  It  was  the  native  country  ofMimner- 
mus,  Nicander.  and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of 
the  cities  which  disputed  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  Homer.  Apollo  had  a 
temple  there.— 67r«&.  14.— P/m.  14,  c.  20.— 
Pans.  7,  c.  3.—  TacU.Jln7i.2,c.&4.—  Cic.2}ro 
Arch.  Poel.  8.— Ovid.  Mel.  6,  v.  8. 

CoLossE  and  CoLossis,  a  large  town  of  Phry-, 
gia,  near  Laodicea,  of  which  the  government 
was  democratical;  and  the  first  ruler  called 
archon.  One  of  the  first  christian  churclies 
was  established  there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles  was  addressed  to  it.     PHn.  21,  c.  9. 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  jjassed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the 
two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  sliips  passed  full  sail  between 
its  legs.  It  was  70  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and 
every  thing  in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could 
clasp  round  its  thimib.  It  was  ttie  work  of 
Chares,  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  and  the  art- 
ist was  12  years  in  making  it.  It  was  begun 
300  years  before  Christ ;  and  after  it  had  re- 
mained unhurt  during  50  or  88  years,  it  was 
partly  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  224  B. 
C.  A  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top,  from 
which  could  easily  be  discerned  the  shores  of 
Syria,  and  the  ships  that  sailed  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  bvthe  helpof  glasses,  which  were  hung 
on '  the  neck  of  the  statue.  It  remained  in 
ruins  for  the  space  of  894  years  ;  and  the  Rho- 
dians,  who  had  received  several  large  contri- 
butions to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  among 
themselves,  and  frustrated  the  expectations  of 
the  do.iors,  by  saying  that  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi forbade  them  to  raise  it  up  again  from  its 
rains.  In  the  year  072  of  the  christian  era,  it 
was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters  of 
the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa, 
who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass,  whose 
value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000  pounds 
Englisli  money. 

CoLOTEs,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phi- 
dias.   Plin.  35,  c.  8. A  disciple  of  Epicte- 

tus. A  follower  of  Epicurus,   accused   of 

ignorance  by  Plut. A  sculptor,  who  made  a 

statue  of  iEsculapius.     Strab.8. 

CoLPE,  a  city  of  Ionia.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

CoLUERARiA,  novv  Jllontc  Colubre,  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.     Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

CoLUMEA,  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  Venus 
among  the  poets.  This  bird  was  sacred  to  Ve- 
nus, and  received  divine  honours  in  Syria. 
Doves  disappeared  once  every  year  at  Eryx, 
where  Venus  had  a  t«niple,and  they  v/ere  s»id 
26 
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to  accompany  the  goddess  to  Libya,  whither 
she  went  to  pass  nine  days,  after  which  they 
returned.  Doves  were  sujjposed  to  give  oracles 
in  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of  Dodona.  Tibull.  1, 
el.  7,  v.  n.—JElian.  V.  II.  1,  c.  15. 

Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus)  a  na- 
tive ofGades,who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
twelve  books  on  agriculturcof  which  the  tenth, 
on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant, 
and  the  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  na- 
turalist, and  the  laljours  of  an  accurate  obser- 
ver. The  best  edition  of  Columella  is  that  of 
Gesner.  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  and  reprinted 
there  1772. 

CoLVMtijf.  Herculis,  a  name  given  to 
two  mountains  ou  the  extremest  parts  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  were  called  Calpe  and  Abyla, 
the  former  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  latter 
on  tlie  side  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  only  18 
miles.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  they  were  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  joined,  till  the  hero  separated 
them,  and  opened  a  communication  between 

the  iMediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas. Pro- 

tei,the  boundaries  ofEgypt,  or  the  extent  of  the 
kingilo'.n  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  built  neai-  them,  though  Homer  pla- 
ces them  in  the  island  of  Pharus.  Odys.  4,  v. 
'ii\.—  Virg.  J£n.  11,  v.  202. 

CoLUTHus,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen, 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  re- 
mained long  unknown, till  it  wasdiscoveredat 
Lycopolis  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  learned 
cardinal  Bessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as  some 
suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tiyphiodorus. 

CoLYTTus,  a  tribe  of  Athens. 

CoMACENA,  a  part  of  Syria  above  Cilicia, 
extending,  on  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Euphra- 
tes. Its  chief  town  was  called  Samosata,  the, 
birth  place  of  Lucian.     Slrab.  11  and  17. 

CoMANA  (cc.  and  orum),  a  town  of  Pontui. 

Hist.  Alex.    34. Another  in  Cappadocia, 

famous  for  a  temple  of  Bellona,  where  there 
were  above  6000  ministers  of  both  sexes.  The 
chief  priest  among  them  was  very  powerful, 
and  knew  no  superior  but  the  king  of  the 
country.  This  high  office  was  generallyconfer- 
red  upon  one  of  the  royal  family.  Hirt.  Alex. 
Q6.—Flcicc.  7,  V.  6B6.~-Strab.  12. 

CoMANiA,  a  countr}'  of  Asia. 

CoMAREA,  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Co- 
morinin  India. 

CoMARi,  a  people  of  Asia.    Mela,  1,  c.  2. 

CoMARus,  a  port  iii  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
near  JNicopolis. 

CoMASTus,  a  place  of  Persia. 

CoBiEABus,  a  favourite  of  Stratonice,  wife 
of  Antiochus. 

Combe,  a  daughter  of  Ophlus,  who  first 
invented  a  brazen  suit  of  armour.  She  was 
changed  into  a  bird,  and  escaped  from  her 
children,  who  had  conspired  to  murder  her. 
Ovid,  Met.  7,  v.  382. 

CoMEi  or  Ombi,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the 
Nile,    Jur.  15,  V.35. 

I  CoMBREA,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Herodot. 
[7,  c.  123. 

I  CoMBUTis,  a  general  under  Brennus.  Pans. 
1 10,  c.  22. 

CoMETEs,  the  father  of  Asterion,  and  owi 
I  of  the  Argonauts     Place.   1,  v.  350, Cue 
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of  the  Centaurs  killed  at  tlie  nuptials  of  Piri- 

thous.     Orid.  Mel.   12.,  v.  284. A  son  of 

Thestjus  killed  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 

boar.     Paus.  8.  c.  45. One  of  tiie  Magi, 

intimate  with  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.     Jus- 
tin. 1,  c.  9. An  aduilererof  iEgiale. A 

son  of  Orestes. 

CoMETHO,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who 
deprived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his 
head,  upon  which  depended  his  fate.  Siie 
was  put  to  death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfi- 
dy.    JipuUod.  2,  c.  4. 

Q.  CoMiNius,  a  Roman  knight  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  Tacil. 
4,  Jiiw.  c.  31. 

CoMiTiA,  (orum),  an  assembly  of  the  Ro- 
mkn  people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Comi- 
iium,  the  place  where  they  were  convened, 
gumi  a  cum  evndo.  The  Comitiiim  was  a 
large  hall,  which  was  left  uncovered  at  the 
top,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic ;  so  that 
the  assembly  was  often  dissolved  in  rainy  wea- 
ther. The  Comitia  were  called,  some  coyuu- 
/arm,  for  the  election  of  the  consuls;  others 
^ircetoria.  for  the  election  of  pra:tors,  &c. 
These  assemblies  were  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Comitia,  Curiaca,  Ctntvriala, 
and  Tribula.  The  Curiata  was  when  the 
people  gave  their  voles  by  curio?.  The  Cen- 
turiata  were  jiot  convened  in  later  times. 
(Fid.  Centuria.)  Another  assembly  was  called 
Comitia  Tribula,  where  the  votes  were  re- 
ceived from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At 
first  the  Pioman  people  were  divided  only  into 
three  tribes;  but  as  their  numbers  increased, 
the  tribes  were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The 
object  of  these  assemblies  was  the  electing  of 
magistrates,  and  all  the  public  officers  of  state. 
They  could  be  dissolved  by  one  oflhe  tribunes, 
if  he  diliered  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues.  If  one  among  the  people  was 
taken  with  the  falling  sickness,  the  whole 
assembly  was  immediately  dissolved,  whence 
that  disease  is  called  morbis  comitalis.  After 
t!ic  custom  of  giving  their  vote  riid  voce  had 
been  abolished,  everyone  of  the  assembly,  in 
the  enacting  of  a  law,  vvas  presented  with  two 
ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the  letters  U.  R. 
that  is,  7di  roi^as,  be  it  as  it  is  required  :  on  the 
other  was  an  A.  that  is,  anliquo,  which  bears 
the  same  meaning  as  anliqumnvolo.  I  forbid  it, 
the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If  the  number 
of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior  to  the  A's, 
the  law  was  approved  constitutionally  ;  if  not, 
it  vvas  rejected.  Only  the  chief  magistrates, 
and  sometimes  the  pontilices,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  convening  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who 
had  the  jiower  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls, 
the  dictator,  the  pi'ietor,  the  interrex,  the  de- 
cemvirs, the  military  tribunes,  ihe  kings,  and 
the  triumvirs.  These  were  called  majores  ma- 
p;islrafiis  ;  to  whom  one  of  the  rninoris  magis- 
iratus  was  added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMiiis,  a  man  api)ointed  king  over  the 
Attrebatcs,  by  J.  Cajsar,  for  his  services.  Cces. 
Bell.  G.  4,  c.  21. 

CoMMAciiNE.  Vid.  Comagena. 
CoMMonus,  (L  Aurelius  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel- aiul  fond 
of  indulgiiig  his  licentious  propensities;  and 
regardless  of  the  instructions  of  philosophers, 
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and  of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted 
his  own  sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as 
many  boys,  for  his  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous 
to  be  called  Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorn- 
ed his  shoulders  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed 
his  hand  with  a  knotted  club.  He  shovved 
himself  naked  in  public,  and  fought  with  the 
gladiators,  and  boasted  of  his  dexterity  in  kill- 
ing the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He 
required  divine  honours  from  the  senate,  and 
they  were  granted.  He  was  \^ont  to  put  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  gold  dust  in  his  hair, 
that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in  the  sun- 
shine, his  head  glittered  as  if  surrounded  ivith 
sun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines, 
whose  death  he  had  prepared,  poisoned  him; 
but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly  operate,  he 
was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.  He  died  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  162.  It  has  been  observed,  that  he  never 
trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt 
hi,  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius. 
Herodian. 

CoMMoRis,  a  village  of  Cilicia.  Cic.  Fam. 
15,  ep.  4. 

CoMON,  a  general  of  Messenia.  Paus.  4, 
c.26. 

CoMPiTALiA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans t!ie  l£th  of  January  and  the  6th  of 
March,  in  the  cross  ways, 'in  honour  of  the 
household  gods  called  tares.  Tarqnin  the 
Pjoud,  or  according  to  some,  Servius  Twliius, 
instituted  them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which 
ordered  him  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He 
sacrificed  to  them  human  viciims ;  but  J.  Bru- 
tus, after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
thought  it  sufficient  to  offer  to  them  only  poppy 
heads,  and  men  of  straw.  The  slaves  were 
generally  the  ministers,  and  during  the  cele- 
bration, they  enjoyed  their  freedom,  larro 
dc  L.  L.  a,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Fast,  o,  v.  140.— jOi- 
onys.  Hal.  4. 

CoMPSA,  now  Consa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpi- 
ni  in  Italy,  at  the  east  of  Vesuvius 

CoMPSATus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  lake  Bistonis.     Herodut.  7,  c.  109. 

Co?irusA,  a  town  of  Bitliyiiia. 

CoMUM,now  Como,  a  town  at  the  north  of 
Insubria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Como,  in 
the  modern  duchy  of  Milan.  It  was  after- 
wards called  jVom  Comum  by  J.  Cicsar,  who 
transplanted  a  colony  there,  though  it  resumed 
its  ancient  name.  It  was  the  iurtii  place  of  thu 
younger  Pliny.  Pliti.  3,  c.  18.— Lit).  33,  c. 
36  and  37. — Suet,  in  Jul.  28. — Plin.  I,  ep.  3. 
— Cic.  Fnm.  13,  ep.  35. 

CoMus,  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,and  noc- 
turnal entertainments.  During  his"  festivals, 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
man,  with  a  garland  of  fiowers  on  his  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  falling. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  his 
legs,  and  turning  himself  when  the  heat  of  the 
falling  torch  scorched  his  side.  Phil.  2,  Icon. 
— riut.  (^uest.  Rom. 

CoNCANi,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived 
chiefly  on  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood. 
Their  chief  town,  Concnna,  is  now  called  San- 
tinala,  or  Cangas  dc  onis.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  463. 
~Sil.  3,  V.  3fA.—Horftt.  o,  od.  4,  v.  34. 

CoNCERDiA,  a  t«vvn  belonging  to  Venice 
in  Italy. 
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Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  con- 
cord at  Rome,  to  whom  Caniillus  first  raised 
a  temple  in  the  capitol,  where  tlie  magistrates 
often  assembled  for  the  transaction  ot  public 
business.  She  had,  besides  tliis,  other  temples 
and  statues,  and  was  addressed  to  promote  the 
peace  and  union  of  families  and  citizens.  Plut. 
iaCj.mil. — Plln.  33,  c.  1. — Cic.pro  Domo. — 
Ovid.  Fast.   1,  v.  639,  1.  6,  v.  637. 

CoNDATE,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rennes 
(Rhedonum  urbs)  in  Britany. 

CoNDALus,  an  avaricious  officer,  &ic.  .Bris- 
tol. Polit. 

CoNDivicNCM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  jYantes 
in  Britany. 

CoNDOCHATES,  a  vivcr  of  India,  flowing  into 
the  Ganges. 

CoNDiiijsi,  a  people  of  Belgium,  now  Con- 
drots  in  Liege.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  6. 

CoNDVLiA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pavj.  8, 
C.23. 

Cone,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  supposed  the  same  as  the  Iiuida  Conopon 
of  Pliiii^  4,  c.  V2.—Lucan.  3,  v.  200. 

CoNCTODUiVus  and  Cd'ruATUs,t\vo  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  fcc.     Ccus.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  3. 

CoNFLUENTEs,  a  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Cohkntz. 

Confucius,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  mo- 
narcjj.     He  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

CoNGEDus,  a  river  of  Spain.  Mariial.  1,  ep. 
60,  V.  9. 

CosiAci,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  head 
ofthelberus.     Strab.3. 

Co.viMBRiCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Coim- 
bra  of  Portugal. 

CoNisAr.Tus,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
-with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapus  at  Lamp- 
sacus.     Slrab.  3. 

CoNisci,  a  people  of  Spain. 

CoNNiDAS,  the  precentor  of  Theseus,  in 
whose  honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a  festi- 
val called  CoKiddcia.  It  was  then  usual  to 
sacrifice  to  him  a  ram.     Plut.  in  Tkes. 

CoxoN,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timolheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated 
in  a  naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  ^gos- 
potamos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  btmish- 
ment  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  after- 
wards to  Artaxerxes  king  cf  Persia,  by  whose  as- 
sistance lie  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He 
defeated  the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  en- 
gagement where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admi- 
ral, was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athenians 
fortiiied  their  city  with  a  strong  ^vall,  and  at- 
tempted to  recover  Ionia  and  /Eolia.  He  was, 
per.idiously  betrayei  by  a  Persian,  and  died 
in  prison,  B.  C.  393.  C.  JVep.  in  vila — Plut. 
in  Lys.  4'  -^rtux. — IsocnUes. A  Greek  as- 
tronomer of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the 
queeii's  locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  had  since  disappear- 
ed, were  become  a  constellation.  He  was  in- 
timate wish  Archimedes,  and  flourished  247  B. 

C.     Calal.  til.—Virg.  Kcl.  3,  v. 40. .\  Gre-  \ 

cian  mythologist,  in  the  age  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  j 
who  wrote  a  book  which  contained  40  fables,  j 

still  extant,  presei-ved  by  Photius. There  j 

was  a  treatise  written  on  Italy  by  a,  man  of] 
tlie  same  name. 
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CoNSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Dii  ma- 
jorum  gentium.  The  word  signifies  as  much 
as  coiijsenlientes,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the 
deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Ennius  has 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines  : 
Juno,   Vesta,  Minerva,   Ceres,  Diana,   Venus, 

Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi,  J'^eptunus,   Vulcanm,  Apollo. 
Varro,  dc  R.  R. 

CoNSENTiv,  now  Cosensa,  a  town  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Bnitii.  Liv.8,c.  24,1.  28,  c. 
11.— Cic.Fm.  l,c.  3. 

CossiDius  ..^^uus,  a  Roman  knight,   k.c. 

Tacit. CaiuS;  one  of  Pompey's  adherents, 

kc.     Cm.  Bell.  Civ.  2,  c.  23. 

CoNsiLiNUM,  a  town  of  Italy.  Mela,  2, 
c.  4. 

CoNSTANS,  a  son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Con- 
stantinus. 

CoNSTANTiA,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor 
Gratian. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  a  princess,  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Gallus. Another  of  the  imperial  fa- 
mily. 

CoNSTANTJNOPoLis,  (Stamboul)  formerly 
Byzantiuai,  the  capital  of  Thrace,  anoble  and 
magnificent  city,  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  solemnly  dedicated  A.  D.  330.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire, 
and  was  called,  after  its  foundation,i^Hia  nova, 
on  account  of  its  greatness,  which  seemed  to 
rival  Rome.  The  beauty  of  its  situation,  with 
all  its  conveniences,  have  been  the  admiration 
of  every  age.  Constantinople  becam.e  long  the 
asylum  ofscienceandoflearned  men,  but  upon 
its  conquest  by  Mahomet  the  II.  28th  of  May, 
1453;  the  professors  retired  from  the  barbari- 
ty of  their  victors,  and  found  in  Italy  the  pro- 
tection which  their  learning  deserved.  This 
migration  was  iiighly  favourable  to  tlie  cause  of 
science,  and  whilst  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Medicis,  and  the  emperor,  munifi- 
cently supported  the  fugitives,  other  princes 
imitated  their  example,  and  equally  contribut- 
ed to  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe. 

CoNSTANTiNus,  suruamed  the  Great,  from 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
stantius.  As  soon  as  he  became  independent, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitious.  He  conquered  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power. 
It  is  said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against 
x.lajientius,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in 
the  sky,  witli  this  inscription,  i^  -niuTuj  vwa,  in  hoc 
vince.  From  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
convert  to  ciu-istianity,  and  obtained  an  easy 
ictory,  ever  after  adoptinga  cross  or /c^^.tuot 
as  his  standard.  After  the  death  of  Diocletian, 
Maximinian,  Maxentius,  Maximinus,  and  Li- 
cinius, who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a 
subordinate  manner,  Constantine  became  sole 
emperor,  and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He 
founded  a  city  in  a  most  eligible  situation, 
where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and  cal- 
led it  by  his  own  r;ame,  Constantinopolis. 
i  hither  he  transported  part  of  tlie  Roman  sen- 
ate ;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he  made 
it  the  rival  of  Borae;)n  populatior.  and  inaa;nifi- 
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cence.  From  that  time  the  two  imperial  ci- 
ties began  to  look  upon  each  other  Avith  an  eye 
of  envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  Constantine, 
a  separation  was  made  of  the  two  esiipires, 
and  Rome  was  callea  tlie  capital  of  the  west- 
ern, and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the  ca- 
pital of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Rome.  Tiie 
emperor  has  been  distinguished  for  personal 
courage,  and  praised  for  the  protection  he  ex- 
tended to  the  christiaiis.  He  at  first  persecuted 
the  Arlans,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.  His  naurder  of  his  son  Crispus  ht^s 
been  deservedly  censured.  By  reniovingthe 
Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons  on  the  riv- 
ers, he  opened  an  easy  jjassage  to  tile  barija- 
rians,  and  rendered  his  soldiers  unwariike. 
He  defeated  100,0(X)  Goths,  and  received  into 
his  territories  SOO.OOO  Sarmatianp,  who  had 
been  banished  by  their  slaves,  and  alio  wed  them 
land  to  cultivate.  Consiantine  was  learned,  and 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons, 
one  of  which  remains.  He  died  A.  D.  337, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  success.  He  lefttln-ee  sons,  Constantinus, 
Constance,  and  Constantius,  among  wiiom  he 
divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who  had 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  his  portion, 
was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  his  i)rother, 
Constance,  and  killed  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  A.  D.  340.  Magiientius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  provinces  of  RhaHia,  murdered 
Constance  in  his  bed,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyricum ;  and  Con- 
stantius, the  only  surviving  brotiier,  now  be- 
come tlie  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  353,  punished 
his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave  v.ay  to  cru- 
elty and  oppression.  He  visited  Rome,  where 
he  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died  in  his  march 
against  Julian,  \\  ho  had  been  proclaimed  in- 
dependent emperor  by  his  soldiers. The 

Hame  of  Constantine  was  very  common  to  the 

emperors  of  the  east,  in  a  later  period. A 

private  soldier  in  Britain,  raised  on  account  of 
his  name  to  tlie  imperial  dignity. A  ge- 
neral of  Belisarius. 

CoxsTANTius  CfiLORus,  SOU  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merit- 
ed the  title  of  Ca;sar,  which  he  obtained, 
by  his  victories  in  Britain  and  Germany. 
He  became  the  colleague  of  Galerius,  on  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian ;  and  after  bearing 
the  character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
prince,  he  died  at  York,  and  made  his  son 

his  successor,   A.  D,  306. The  second  son 

of  Constantine  the  Great.  P'id.  Constan- 
tinus.  The    father    of  Julian    and  Gallus, 

was  sou  of  Constantius   by  Theodora,    and 

died  A.    D.   337. A    Roman    general    of 

'  Pfyssa,  who  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor,  an 
honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months,  l.'e 
died  universally  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the  west. 

One  of  the  servants  of  Attila. 

CoKsuALEs  LuDi,  or  Consuaha,  festivals 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of 
counsel,  whose  altar  Romulus  discovei-ed 
under  the  ground.  This  altar  was  always  co- 
vered except  at  the  festival,  whetfa  mule  was 
sacrificed,  and  games  and  horse-races  exhi- 
bited in  honour  of  Neptune.  It  was  during 
these  festivals  that  Romulus  carried  away  the 
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tators  of  the  games.  They  were  first  instita- 
ted  by  Romulus.  Some  say,  however,  thai 
Romulus  only  regulated  and  re-instituted  them 
after  they  had  been  before  established  byEvan- 
der.  During  the  celebration,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  August,  horses,  nmles,  and 
asses,  were  e.'iempted  from  all  labours,  and 
were  led  through  the  streets  adorned  witU 
garlands  and  flowers.  Jiiison.  69,  v.  9. — Ovid. 
Fad.  3,  v.  199. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. — Dionys.  Hal. 

Consul,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.    There 
were    two   consuls,    a  consuiKiido,    annually 
chosen  in  the  Campus  Martins.     The  two  first 
consuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquini- 
ns  Collatinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.     In  tlie  first  ages  of 
the  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  always  cho- 
sen from  patrician  families,  or  noLlemen  ;  but 
the  people  obtained  the  privilege,  A.  U.   C. 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their 
own  body;  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians. 
The  first  consul  among  the  plebeians  was  L. 
Sextius.     It  was  required  that  every  candi- 
date for  the  consulship  should  be  43  years  of 
age,  called  [egilimum  tcmpus.    He  was  always 
to  appear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man, 
without  a  retinue;  and  it  was  requisite,  before 
he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to  hai'e  discharged 
the  inferior  functions  of  qutestor,  edile,  and 
prffitor.     Sometimes  these  qualifications  were 
disregarded.     Val.  Corvinus  wao  made  a  con- 
sul in  his  23d  year,  and   Scipio  in  his  24th. 
Young  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  were 
also  under  the  proper  age  when  they  were 
invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  ne- 
ver been  quaistor  or  prjetor.     The  power  of 
the  consuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew 
no  superior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws :  but 
after  the  expiration  of  their  otKce,  their  con- 
duct was  minutely  scrutinized  by  the  people, 
and  misbehaviour  was  often  punished   by  the 
laws.     The  badge  of  their  oflice  was  thcprce- 
tcxta,  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged    for    the    toga   picta  or  paltmtia. 
They  were  preceded  by   12  lictors,  carrying 
the  fasces  or  bundle  of  sticks,  in  the  middle 
of   which  ajipeared   an  ax.      The   ax,   being 
the  chai'acteristic  rather  of  tyranny  than  of 
freedom,  was  taken  away  from   the  fasces  by 
Valerius  Poplicola,  but  it  was  restored  by  his 
successor.      The    consuls    took   it  by   turns, 
monthly,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while 
at  Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons 
with  the  badges  of  royal  authority,  should 
raise  ap[irehensions  in  the  multitude.     While 
one  appeared  publicly  in  state,  oidy  a  crier 
walked  before  the  other,  and  the  lictors  fol- 
lowed  behind    without    the    fasces.       Their 
aatliority  \\  as   equal ;  yet  the   Valerian   law 
gave  the  light  of  priority    to  the  older,  and 
the  Julian  law  to  him  who   had  the  most 
children,  and  he  was  generally  called  consul 
major  or  prior.     As  their  power  was  absolute, 
they  presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  con- 
vene and  dismiss  it  at  pleasure.    The  senator* 
were  their  counsellors  ;  and  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the   manner  of  reckoning  their  years 
was  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  and  by  M. 
Tail.   Cicerone  Jy-  L.  Anlonio  Consulibua,  for 
instance,  the  year  of  Rome  691  was  alwaysun- 
rstood.     Tliis  custom  lasted  from  the  year 


Sabine  women  who  had  assembled  to  be  s{)ec-  j  of  Rome  244  till  the  year  1294,  or  Wist  year 
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of  the  christian  era,  when  tlie  consular  office 
was  totally  suppressed  by  Justinian.  In  public 
assemblies  the  consuls  sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hands  an  ivory  wand,  called 
icipio  eburneus,  which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top, 
as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  power.  When  they 
had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces  over  which 
they  were  to  preside  during  tlieir  consulship, 
they  went  to  the  capitol  to  ofler  their  prayers 
to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to  protect  the 
republic:  after  this  they  departed  from  the 
city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  provinces 
were  assigned  thern,  without  drawing  by  lot, 
by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  12  lictors,  and  eqaally  invest- 
ed with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Rome  without  the  sj^ecial 
command  of  the  senate,  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their 
successor.  At  their  return  th'^y  harangued 
the  people,  and  solemnly  protested  that  they 
had  dons  nothing  against  the  laws  or  interes. 
of  tlieir  country,  but  had  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently endeavoured  to  promote  the  greatness 
and  welfare  of  the  state.  No  man  could  be 
consul  two  following  years;  yet  this  instiiu- 
tion  was  sometimes  broken ;  and  we  find  Ma- 
rias re-elected  consul,  afier  the  expiration  of 
his  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The  office 
of  consul,  so  dignified  during  tlie  times  of  the 
commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au- 
thority but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  dig- 
nity. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was 
originally  annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or 
three  months  by  J.  Ccesar:  but  they  who 
were  admitted  on  the  first  of  January  denomi- 
nated the  year,  and  were  called  ordinarii. 
Their  successors,  during  the  year,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  iHj^'tc/i.  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  tlie  emperor  Commodus  made  no 
less  than  2b  consuls  in  one  year.  Cuiistan- 
tiiie  the  Great  renewed  the  original  institu- 
tion, and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year  in 

office. Here  is  annexed  a  list  of  the  consuls 

from  the  establishment  of  the  consular  power 
to  the  battle  of  Actiuni,  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  to- 
tally e.Ntinguished. 

The  two  first  consuls  chosen  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  A.  U.  C.  244,  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus, 
and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus.  Collatinus  retired 
from  Rome  as  being  of  tlie  family  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  Fub.  Valerius  was  chosen  in  his 
room.  Vv'hen  Brutus  was  killed  in  battle,  Sp. 
Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed  him ;  find 
after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus  Horatius 
was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with  Vale 
rius  Publicola.  The  first  consulship  lasted 
about  1(3  months,  during  which  the  Romans 
iougiit  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the  capitol 
was  dedicated. 

A.  U.  C.  246.  Pub.  Valerius  Publicola  2. 
Tit.  Lucretius.  Porsenna  supported  the 
claims  of  Tarquin.  The  noble  actions  of  Co- 
des, Scavola,  and  Cloelia. 

247.  P.  Lucretius,  or  M.  Horatius ;  P.  Va- 
!er.  Publicola  3.  The  vaio  efforts  of  Porsen- 
nc.  continued. 
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248.  Sp.  Lartius ;  T.  Herminius.  Vj«to« 
ries  obtained  over  the  Sabines. 

249.  M.  Valerius :  P.  Postumius.  Wars  with 
the  Sabines  continued. 

250.  P.  Valerius  4 ;  T.  Lucretius  2. 

251.  Agrippa  Menenius;  P.  Postumius  2. 
The  death  of  Publicola. 

262.  Opiter  VL'ginius ;  Sp.  Cassius.  Sa- 
bine war. 

253.  Postumius  Cominius  ;  T.  Lartius.  A 
conspiracy  of  slaves  at  Rome. 

254.  Serv.  Sulpicius ;  Marcus  Tullius. 

255.  P.  Veturius  Geminus ;  T.  .Sbutius 
Elva. 

256.  T.  Lartius  2  ;  L,  CIcelius.  War  witli 
the  Latins. 

257.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  ;  M.  Mi- 
liucius. 

258.  Aulus  Postumius ;  Tit.  Virginius. 
The  battle  of  Regillte. 

259.  Ap.  Claudius ;  P.  Servilius.  War  witli 
the  Volsci. 

260.  A.  Virginius ;  T.  Veturius.  The  dis- 
satisfied people  retired  to  Mons  Sacer. 

261.  Postumius  Cominius  2;  Sp.  Cassius 
2.  A  reconciliation  between  tlie  senate  and 
people,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

262.  T.  Geganius;  P.  Minucius.  A  famine 
at  Rome. 

263.  M.  Minucius  2 ;  Aul.  Sempronius  2. 
Tiie  haughty  "behaviour  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
populace. 

264.  Q.  Sulpitius  Camerinus ;  Sp.  Lartius 
Flavus  2.     Coriolanus  retires  to  the  Volsci. 

265.  C.  Julius ;  P.  Pinarius.  The  Volsci 
make  declarations  of  war. 

266.  Sp.  iNautius  ;  Sex.Furius.  Coriolanus 
forms  the  siege  of  Rome.  He  retires  at  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  dies. 

267.  T.  Sicinius  ;.  C.  Aquilius.  The  Volsci 
defeated. 

268.  Sp.  Cassius  3 ;  Proculus  Virginius- 
Cassius  aspires  to  tyranny. 

269.  Serv.  Cornelius ;  Q.  Fabius.  Cassius 
is  condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

270.  L.  .(Emilius;  Caasio  Fabius.  The 
Hqui  and  Volsci  defeated. 

271.  M.  Fabius;  L.Valerius. 

272.  Q.  Fabius  2  ;  C.  Julius.  War  with  the 
jEqui. 

273.  Ceesio  Fabius  2 ;  Sp.  Furius.  War  con* 
tinned  with  the  JfLqm  and  Veientes. 

274.  M.  Fabius  2  ;  Cn.  Manlius.  Victory- 
over  the  Hernici. 

275.  Cajsio  Fabius  3 ;  A.  Virginius.  The 
march  of  the  Fabii  to  the  river  Cremera. 

276.  L.  iEmilius  2 )  C.  Servilius.  The  wars 
continued  against  the  neighbouring  states. 

277.  C.  Horatius;  T.  xMenenius.  The  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

278.  Sp.  Servilius  ;  Aul.  Virginius.  Mene- 
nius  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  defeat  of  tlie 
armies  under  him. 

279.  C.  Nautius  ;  P.  Valerius. 

280.  L.  Furius  ;  C.  Manlius.  A  tmceof  40 
years  granted  to  tlie  Veientes. 

281.  L.  jflEmiliusS;  Virginius  or  Vopiscus 
Julius.  The  tribune  Genutius  murdered  in 
his  bed  for  his  seditions. 

282.  L.  Pinarius  ;  P,  Furius. 

283.  Ap.  Claudius  ;  T.  Quintius.  The  Ro- 
man army  .-ufler  tbemselves  io  Jse  defeated  by 
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the  Volsci,  OB  account  of  their  hatred  to  Ap- 
pius,  while  his  colleague  is  boldly  aud  cheer- 
fully obeyed  against  the  .Equi. 

234.  L.  Valerius  2 .  Tib.  .Eniilius.  Appius 
is  cited  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people,  and 
dies  before  the  day  of  trial. 

285.  T.  Numicius  Priscus ;  A.  Virginius. 

286.  T.  Quintius  2 ;  Q.  Servilius. 

287.  Tib.  iEmiliiis  2 ;  Q.  Fabius. 
238.  Q.  Servilius  2  ;  Sp.  Postuinius. 

289.  Q.  Fabius  2 ;  T.  Quintius  3.  In  the 
Census  made  this  year,  which  was  the  ninth, 
there  were  found  124, 214  citizens  in  Rome. 

290.  Aul.  Postuinius  ;  Sp.  Furius. 

291.  L.  ^butius ;  P.  Servilius.  A  plague 
at  Rome. 

292.  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  ;  T.  Veturius 
Geminus. 

293.  P.  Volumnius  ;  Serv.  Sulpicius.  Dread- 
ful prodigies  at  Rome,  and  seditions. 

294.  C.  Claudius ;  P.  Valerius  2.  A  Sabine 
seizes  the  capitol,  and  is  defeated  and  killed. 
Valerius  is  killed  in  an  engagement,  and  Cin- 
cinnatus  is  taken  from  the  plough  and  made 
dictator ;  he  quelled  the  dissentions  at  Rome, 
and  returned  to  his  farm. 

295.  Q.  Fabius  3  ;  L.  Cornelius.  The  cen- 
sus made  the  Romans  amount  to  132,  049. 

296.  L.  Minucius ;  C  Nautius  2.  Minucius 
is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  JEqm ;  and  Cin- 
cinnatus,  being  elected  dictator,  delivers  him, 
obtains  a  victory,  and  lays  down  his  power  16 
days  after  his  election. 

297.  Q.  Minucius;  C.  Horatius.  Wai- with 
the  iEqui  and  Sabines.  Tea  tribunes  elected 
instead  of  five. 

298.  M.  Valerius  ;  Sp.  Virginius. 
299^.  T.  Romilius ;  C.  Veturius. 

300.  Sp.  Tarpeius  ;  A.  Aterius. 

301.  P.  Curiatius  ;  Sex.  Quintilius. 

302.  C.  Menenius ;  P.  Cestius  Capitolinus. 
The  Decemvirs  reduce  theJaws  into  twelve 
tables. 

303.  Ap.  Claudius;  T.  Genutius;  P.  Ces- 
tius, k,c.  The  Decemvirs  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  preside  with  consular  power. 

304  and  305.  Ap.  Claudius;  Q.  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus  ;  M.  Cornelius,  &.c.  The  Decemvirs 
continued.  They  act  with  violence.  Appius 
endeavours  to  take  possession  of  Virginia,  who 
is  killed  by  her  father.  The  Decemvirs  abol- 
ished. Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  are  created  consuls  for  the  rest  of  tlie 
year.  Appius  is  summoned  to  take  his  trial. 
He  dies  in  prison,  and  the  rest  of  the  Decem- 
virs are  banished. 

806.  Lart.  Herminius  ;  T.  Virginius. 

307.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus ;  C.  Julius. 
Domestic  troubles. 

308.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  4  ;  Agrippa 
Furius.  The  Mqu'i  and  Volsci  come  ueai"  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  are  defeated. 

309.  M.  Genucius  ;  C.  Curtius.  A  law 
passed  to  permit  the  patrician  and  plebeian  fa- 
milies to  intermarry. 

310.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen  instead  of 
Consuls.  The  plebeians  admitted  ajnong  them. 
The  first  were  A.  Sempronius ;  L.  Atilius  ; 
T.  Clcelius.  They  abdicated  three  months  af- 
ter their  election,  and  consuls  were  again  dio- 
sen,  L.  Papiriu.s  Mugiilanus  ;  S.  Sempronius 
Atratuius. 

311.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  2  ;  T.  Quintius 
Capitolinus  5.    Tbe  ceasorsliip  instituted. 
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312.  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  ;  Postuinius  .^tt!- 

tius  Cornicen. 

313.  C.  Furius  Pacilus;  M.  Papirius  Cras- 
sus. 

314.  P.  Geganius  Macennus;  L.  Menenius 
Lanatus.  A  famine  at  Rome.  Mielius  at- 
tempts to  make  himself  king. 

315.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  6;  Agrippa 
Meneni  us  Lanatus. 

316.  Manercus  jEmilius;  T.  Quintus;  L. 
Juliijs.     MiUtary  tribunes. 

317.  M.  Geganius  Macerinus;  SergiusFide- 
nas.  Tolumnius.  king  of  the  Veientes,  killed 
by  Cossus,  Avho  takes'the  second  royal  spoils 
called  Opima. 

318.  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis ;  L.  Papirius 
Crassus. 

319.  C.  Julius;  L.  Virginius. 

320.  C.  Julius  2 ;  L  Virginius  2.  The  du- 
ration of  the  censorship  liuilied  to  18  raonths. 

321.  M  Fabius  Vibu!«^ms;  M.  Fossius  ;  L 
Sergius  Fidenas.     Military  tribunes. 

322.  L.  Pinarius  Mamercus  ;  L.  Furius  Me- 
duliinus  ;  Sp.  Postumius  Albus.  Military  tri- 
bunes. 

323.  T.  Quintius  Cincianatus ;  C.  Julius 
Manto ;  consuls.  A  victory  over  the  Veientes 
and  Fidenates  by  the  dictator  Posthumius. 

324.  C.  Papirius  Crassus ;  L.  Julius. 
825.  L.   Sergius  Fidenas  2;  Host.    Lucret. 

Tricipitinus. 

326.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ;  T.  Quintius  Pen* 
nus  2. 

327.  Servilius  Ahala ;  L.  Papirius  Mugilla- 
nus  2. 

328.  T.  Quintius  Pennus ;  C.  Furius  ;  M. 
Posthumius ;  A.  Corn.  Cossus.  Military  tri- 
bunes, all  of  patrician  families.  Victory  over 
the  Veientes. 

329.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus ;  L.  Quintius 
Cincinnatus ;  L.  Furius  Medullinus;  L.  Ho- 
rat.  Barbatus. 

330.  A.  Claudius  Crassus,  &;c.  RItlitary 
tribunes. 

331.  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus  ;  Q.  Fabius 
Vibulanus.  Consuls  who  gave  much  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people. 

332.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &,c.  Military 
tribunes. 

333.  JNumerius  Fabius  Vibulanus ;  T.  Q. 
Capitolinus. 

334.  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus  3 ;  L.  Furius  Medul- 
linus  2 ;  M.  Manlius;  A.  Sempronius  Atrati- 
nus.    Military  tribunes.  ♦ 

335.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus,  &ic.  Military 
tribunes. 

336  L.  Sergius  Fidenas ;  M.  Papirius  Mu- 
gillanus;  C.  Servilius. 

337.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus  2,  kc. 

338.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  3,  &ic. 

339.  P.  Cornelius  Cossus,  &:c. 

340.  Cn.  Corn.  Cossus,  k.c.  One  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  stoned  to  death  b)'^  the  armv. 

341.  M.  Corn.  Cossus ;  L.  Furius  MeduUi- 
nus.  Consuls.     Domestic  seditions. 
-   342.  Q.  Fabius  Ambuslus ;  C.  Furius  Pacilus. 

313.  M.  Papu'ius  Atratinus  ;  C.  Kautius  Ru.- 
lilus. 

344.  Mamercus  J^milius ;  C.  Valerius  Po- 
titus. 

34-5.  Cn.  Corn.  Cossu-s ;  L»  Furius  Medulli- 
nus  2.     Plebeians  for  the  first  time  quajstors. 

346.  C.  Julius,  Sic.    Military  tribunes. 
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347.  L.  Tiu'lus  Medullinus,  &.e.  Military 
tribuiies. 

34S.  P.andCn.CorneliiCossi,&c.  Military 
tribanes.  Tliis  year  the  Roman  soldiers  first 
received  pav- 

349.  T.  Quiutiiis  Capitolinus,  he.  Military 
tribunes.    The  siege  of  Veil  begun. 

3.50.  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  SiC.  Military  tri- 
hunes. 

351.  Manlius  yEmilius  Mamercinus,  Sic. 
Tlie  Roman  cavahy  be^in  to  receive  pay. 

352.  C.  Sei-viliu3  Aliala,  Lc.  A  defeat  at 
Veil,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  two  of 
t!ie  military  tribanes.  •^ 

353.  L.Valerius  Potitus  4;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
miiius  2,  kc.  A  military  tribune  chosen  from 
araong  tiie  plebeians.   • 

354.  P.  Liclnius  CaU'us,  Sic. 

355.  M.  Veturius,  k.c. 

356.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  5  ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
niUliis  3,  &c. 

357.  L.  .Ti'Iiiis  lulus,  Sic. 

353.  P.  Licinius,  k.c.  Camillus  declared 
dictator.  The  city  of  Veii  taken  by  means  of 
a  ir.lne.     Camillus  obtains  a  triumph. 

351).  P.  Corn.  Cossus,  kc.  The  people 
V,  islied  to  remove  to  Veii. 

360.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  Lc.  Falisci  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans. 

361.  L.  Lucret.  Flaccus;  Servius  Sulpicius 
Canieriniis,  consuls,  after  Rome  had  been  go- 
vi-rn'^d  by  miihary  tribunes  for  15  successive 
y  I  ars.     Camillus  strongly  opposes  the  remov- 

j  iug  to  Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

I      3G2.  L.  Valerias  Potitus;  M.  Manlius.     One 

I  of  tiie  censors  dies. 

363.  L.  Lucretius,  k.c.  Military  tribunes. 
A  sti-ange  voice  heard,  which  foretold  the  ap- 
pr  xich  of  the  Gauls.  Camillus  goes  to  banish- 
rn  'ut  to  xVrdea.  The  Gauls  besiege  Clusium, 
and  soon  after  march  towards  Rome, 

3.54.  Three  Fabii  miiilary  tribunes.  The 
lloinans  defeated  at  Allia  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Camil- 
lus declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had 
r.  lied  into  the  capitol.  The  geese  save  the 
k  ^;i':to!,  and  Camillus  suddenly  comes  and  de- 
'<;  its  the  Gauls. 

.65.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola3;   L.  Virginius- 
Camillus  declared  dictator,  defeats  the 
X'olsci,  .-Equi,  and  Tuscans. 
366.  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus;    Q.  Servilius  Fide- 
I  nas;  L.Julius  lulus. 

I   -  367.  L.  Papirius;  Cn.  Sergius;  L.  .Emilias, 
&c. 
36S.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  kc. 

369.  A.  Manlius;  P.  Cornelius,  Sic.  The 
Volsci  defeated.     Manlius  aims  at  royalty. 

370.  Ser.  Corn.  Maluginensis ;  P.  Valerius 
Potitus ;  M.  Furius  Camillus.  Manlius  is  con- 
demned and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

371  L.Valerius;  A.  Manlius;  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius, &c. 

372.  Sp.  and  L.  Papirii,  &c. 

373.  M.  Furius  Camillus;  L.  Furius,  Sic. 

374.  L.  and  P.  Valerii. 

375.  C.  Manlius,  &c. 

376.  Sp.  Furius,  Lc. 

377.  L.  iEmilius,  &c. 

J'73.  ~|  For  five  years  anarchy  at  Rome. 

379.  I  No  consuls  or  military  tribunes  elec- 

330.  \  ted,  but  only  for  that  time,  L.  Sexti- 

381.  I  nus;  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  tri- 

382.  j  bnnesof  the  people. 
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383.  L.  Furius,  kc 

384.  Q.  Servilius ;  C.  Veturius,  kc.  Ten 
magistrates  are  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  Si- 
bylline books. 

385.  L.  Q  Capitolinus  ;  Sp.  Servilius,  kc. 

386.  According  to  some  writers,  Camillus 
this  year  was  sole  dictator,  without  consuls  or 
tribunes. 

387.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus ;  L.  Vetur.  Cras- 
sus,  kc.  The  Gauls  defeated  by  Camillus. 
One  of  the  consuls  for  the  future  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  plebeians. 

388.  L.  jEmilius.  patrician  ;  L.  Sextius,  ple- 
beian ;  consuls.  The  offices  of  praetor  and 
Curnle  iEdile,  granted  to  the  senate  by  the 
people. 

389.  L.  Genucius  ;  Q.  Servilius.  Camillus 
died. 

390.  Sulpltius   PiBticus  ;  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 

391.  Cn.  Genucius;  L.  iEmilius. 

392.  Q.  Serv.  Ahala  2;  L.  Genucius  2. 
Curtius  devotes  himself  to  the  Dii  luanes. 

393.  C.  Sulpichis  2  ;  C.  Licinius  2.  Manlius 
conquers  a  Gaul  in  single  battle. 

394.  C.  Petilius  Balbus  ;  M.  Fabius  Am- 
bustus. 

395.  M.  Popilius  Lsnas  ;  C.  Manlius  2. 

396.  C  Fabius ;  C.  Plautius.  Gauls  defeat- 
ed. 

397.  C.  Marcius  ;  Cn.  Manlius  2. 

398.  M.  Fabius  Ambastus  2;  M.  Popilius 
Lfenas  2.  A  dictator  elected  from  the  plebei- 
ans for  the  first  time. 

399.  C.  Sulpicius  Pa^ticus  3 ;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola;  both  of  patrician  families. 

400.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  3;  T.  Quintius. 

401.  C.  Sulpicius  Pasticus  4;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  3. 

402.  M.  Valerius  Poplicola  4;  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus. 

403.  Q.  Sulpicius  Pseticus  5 ;  T.  Q.  Pennus, 
A  censor  elected  for  the  first  time  from  the 
plebeians. 

404.  M.  Popilius  Lsenas  3  ;  L.  Corn.  Scipio, 

405.  L.  Furius  Camillus ;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassus.  Velerius,  surnamed  Con'inus,  after 
conquering  a  Gaul. 

406.  M.^Valer.  Corvus ;  M.  Popilius  Lsenai 
4.  Corvus  was  elected  at  23  years  of  age, 
against  the  standing  law.  A  treaty  of  amity 
concluded  with  Carthage. 

407.  T.  Manlius  Torriuatus ;  C.  Plautius. 

408.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  2  ;  C.  Pajtilius. 

409.  M.  Fabius  Dorso ;  Ser.  Sulpicius  Ca- 
merinus. 

410.  C.  ?^Iarcius  Rutilus ;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

411.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  3  ;  A.  Corn.  Cos- 
sus.  The  Romans  begin  to  make  war  against 
the  Samnites,  at  the  request  of  the  Campani- 
an.=.     Tiiey  obtain  a  victory. 

412.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  4 ;  Q.  Servilius. 

413.  C. Plautius;  L. ^miliusMamercinus. 

414.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  3;  P.  Decius 
Mus.  The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Asia.  Manlius  ])ut  his  son  to  death  for 
fighting  against  his  order.  Decius  devotes  him- 
self for  the  army,  which  obtains  a  great  victory 
over  the  Latins. 

4 15.  T.  iEmilius  Mamercinus ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo. 

416.  L.  Furius  Camillus ;  C.  Msenius.  The 
Latins  conquered. 
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411.  C.  Sulpitlus  Longus ;  P.  ^lius  rselas. 
The  prBctorship  granted  to  a  plebeian. 

418.  L.  Papirius  Crassus ;  Caeso  Duilius. 

419.  M.  Valerius  Corvus;  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus. 

420.  T.  Veturiiis ;  Sp.  Posthumius. 

421.  L.  Papirius  Cursor;  C.  Patilius  LibcJ. 

422.  A.  Cornelius  2;  Cn.  Dotnitius. 

423.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ;  C.  Valerius 
Potitus. 

424.  L.  Paparius  Crassus  ;  C.  Plautius  Ven- 
no. 

425.  L.  jEmilius  Mamerciuus  2;  C.  Plau- 
tius. 

426.  P.  Plautius  Proculus;  P.  Corn.  Sca- 
pula. 

427.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  Q.  Publilius  Piii- 
Io2. 

428.  C.Pastilius;  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

429.  L.  Furius  Camillus2;  D.  Jun.  Brutus 
Scaeva.     The  dictator  Papirius   Cursor  is  for 

Cutting  to  death  Fabius,  his  master  of  horse, 
ecause  he  fought  in  his  absence,  and  obtain- 
ed a  famous  victory.     He  pardons  him. 

430.  According  to  some  authors,  there  were 
no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a  dicta- 
tor, L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

431.  L.  Sulpicius  Longus  1 ;  Q.  Aulius  Cer- 
retanus. 

432.  Q.  Fabius  ;  L.  Fulvius. 

433.  T.  Veturius  Cah'inus  2 ;  Sp.  Posthumi- 
us Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite,  takes 
the  Roman  consuls  in  an  ambuscade  at  Cau- 
dium. 

434.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2 ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo. 

435.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  3 ;  Q.  Aulius  Cer- 
retanus  2. 

436.  M.  Fossius  Flaccinator ;  L.  Plautius 
Venno. 

437.  C.  Jun.  Bubulcus ;  L.  .^milius  Barbula. 
433.  Sp.  Nautius;  M.  Popilius. 

439.  L.  Papiri;is4;.  Q.  Pabliiius  4. 

440.  M.  Pietih-JS  ;  C.  Sulpicius. 

441.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  5;  C.  Jun.  Bubul- 
cus 2. 

442.  M.  Valerius ;  P.  Decius.  The  censor 
Appius  rr.akes  the  Appian  way  and  aqueducts. 
The  faiv.ily  of  the  Potitii  extinct. 

443.  C.  Jun.  Bubulcus  3;  Q.  jEmiiius  Bar- 
bula 2. 

444.  Q.  Fabius  2;  C.  Martius  Rutilus. 

445.  According  to  some  authors,  there  ^vere 
no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a  dicta- 
tor, L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

446.  Q.  Fabius  3  ;  P.  Decius  2. 

447.  Appius  Claudius  ;  L.  Volumnius. 

448.  P.  Corn.  Arvina;  Q.  Marcius  Trerau- 
lus. 

449.  L.  Postumius  ;  T.  Minucius. 

450.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio;  Sempronius 
Sophus.     The  iS-'qui  conquered. 

451.  L.  Genucius  ;  Ser.  Cornelius. 

452.  M.  Livius ;  M.  ^i^milius. 

453.  Q.  Fabius  MaximusRuIlianus;  M.  Val. 
Cor\iis;  not  consuls,  but  dictators,  according 
to  soHie  authors. 

454.  M.  Valerius  Corvus;  Q.  Apuleius. 
The  priesthood  made  common  to  the  ple- 
beians. 

455.  M.  Fulvius  Pcetinus ;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

436.  L.  CorneliMS  Scipio;  Cjd.FuM«s, 
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457.  Q.  Fabius  Maxiraus  4 ;  P.  Decius  Mas 
3.     Wars  against  the  Samnites. 

458.  L.  Volumnius2;  Ap.  Claudius  2.  Con- 
quest over  the  Etrurians  and  Samnites. 

459.  Q.  Fabius  5  ;  P.  Decius  4.  Decius  de- 
votes himself  in  a  battle  against  the  Sanmiles 
and  the  Gauls,  and  tlie  Romans  obtain  a  victo- 
ry. 

460.  L.  Postumius  Megellus ;  M.  Atilius 
Regulus. 

461.  L.  Papirius  Cursor;  Sp.  Carvilius.  Vic- 
tories  over  the  Samnites. 

462.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges ;  D.  Jun.  Brutus 
Scaeva.     V^ictory  over  the  Samnites. 

463.  L.  Postumius  3 ;  C.  Jun.  Brutus,  ^s- 
culapius  brought  to  Rome  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  from  Epidaurus. 

464.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus  ;  M.  Curias  Dentalus. 
466.  M.  Valerius   Corviuus;    Q.   Cajdiciup 

Nuctua. 

466.  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus ;  P.  Corn.  Ar- 
vina. 

467.  M.  Claudius  Marcelh'.s ;  C.  Nautius. 

465.  M.  Valerius  Potitus;  C.  ^Elius  Paetus. 

469.  C.  Claudius  Ca^nina;  M.  .lEmilius  Le- 
pidus. 

470.  C.  Servilius  Tucca;  Csecilius  Metel- 
lus.     War  with  tiie  Senones, 

471.  P.  Corn.  Dolabella  ;  C.  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus.     The  Senones  defeated. 

472.  Q.  ^milius ;  C.  Fabricius.  War  with 
Tarentum. 

473.  L.  .(Emilius  Barbula ;  Q.  Marcius.  Pjt- 
rhus  comes  to  assist  Tarentura. 

474.  P.Valerius  Lajvinus;  Tib.  Coruncia- 
nus.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul  Lsevinus, 
and,  tiiough  victorious,  sues  for  peace,  which 
is  refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  census 
Avas  made,  and  272.222  citizens  were  found. 

475.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio ;  P.  Decius  Mus. 
A  battle  witli  Pyrrhus. 

476.  C.  Fabricius  Lucinus2;  Q.  ji^railiui! 
Papus  2.  Pyrrhus  goes  to  Sicily.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  renewed. 

477.  P.  Corn.  Rufinus ;  C.  Jun,  Brutus.  Cro- 
tona  and  Locri  taken. 

478.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  2;  C.  Ge 
nucius  Clepsina.  Pyrrhus  returns  from  Sicily 
to  Italy. 

479.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  2;  L.  Corn.  Len» 
tulus.    Pynhus  finally  defeated  by  Curius. 

480.  M.  Curius  Dentatus  3  ;  Ser.  Corn.  Me- 
renda. 

481.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  ;  C.  Claudius  Ca-nina  \ 
2.  An  embassy  from  Philp.delphus  to  conclude  j 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

482.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2  ;  Sp.  Carvilius  3. 
Tarentum  surrenders.  I 

483.  L.  Genucius;  C.  Quintius.  I 

484.  C.  Genucius  ;  Cn.  Cornelius. 

485.  Q.  Ogulinus  Galhis ;  C.  Fabius  Pictor 
Silver  money  coined  at  Rome  for  the  first 
time. 

486.  P.  Sempronius  Sophus;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassus. 

487.  M.  Atilius  Regulus;  L.  Julius  Libo, 
Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

488.  Numerius  Fabius;  D.Junius.  ' 

489.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  3;  L.  Mamilius  Vi- 
tulu.'^.  The  number  of  the  quastors  doubled 
to  eight. 

490.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex;  M.  Fulvius 
Flaccus.    The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertine£. 
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wliicli  occasions  tlie  first  Punic  war.  Appius 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  coin- 
bats  of  gladiators  first  instituted. 

491.  M.  Valerias  Masimus ;  M.  Otacilius 
Crassus.  Alliance  between  Rome  and  Hiero 
king  of  Syracuse.  A  sun  dial  first  put  at 
Rome,  brought  from  Catana. 

492.  L.  Postumius  Gemellus;  Q.  Mamilius 
V^itulus.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Agrigentum. 
Tiie  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians. 

493.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  T.  Otacilius  Cras- 
sus. 

494.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina;  C.  Duilius.  In 
two  months  tlie  Romans  build  and  equip  a 
fleet  of  120  galiies.  The  naval  victory  and  tri- 
umph of  Duilius. 

495.  L.  Corn.  Scipio;  C.  Aquilius  Floras. 
Expedition  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

496.  A,  Atlilius  Calatinus;  C.  Sulpicius  Pa- 
terculus.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle. 

497:  C.  Attiiius  Regulus ;  Cn.  Corn.  Blasio. 

498.  L.  Maniius  Vulso ;  Q.  Ceedicius.  At 
the  death  of  Caedicius,  Matilius  Regulus  2,  was 
elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  famous 
battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  consuls 
land  in  Africa, 

499.  Serv.  Fulvius  Pstinus  Nobilior ;  M. 
.ffimilius  Paulus.  Regulus,  after  many  victo- 
ries in  Africa,  is  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Xanthippus.  Agrigentum  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

600.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina 2;  A.  Attiiius 
Calatinus  2.     Panormus  taken  by  the  Romans. 

501.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio;  C.  Sempronius 
Blsesus.  The  Romans,  discouraged  by  ship- 
wrecks, renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

502.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta;  P.  Servilius  Gemi- 
nus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear  arms,  amount- 
ed to  297,797. 

503.  L.  Cfficillus  Metellus  2  ;  C.  Furius  Pa- 
cilus.  The  Romans  begin  to  recover  their 
power  by  sea. 

504.  C.  Attiiius  Regulus  2;  L.  Maniius  Vol- 
so  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Pa- 
normus in  Sicily.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
elephants  taken  and  sent  to  Rome.  Regulus 
advises  tlie  Romans  not  to  exchange  prisoners. 
He  is  put  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating 
torments. 

505.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher ;  L.  .Tun.  Pullus. 
fhe  Romans  defeated  in  a  naval  battle.  The 
Roman  fleet  lost  in  a  storm. 

506.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  2 ;  P.  Sei-vilius  Ge- 
rainus  2. 

507.  L.  Cajcilius  Metellus  3 ;  Num.  Fabius 
Buteo.    The  number  of  the  citizens  252,222. 

508.  M.  Otacilius  Crassus  ;  M.  Fabius  Lici- 
nus. 

509.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  ;  C.  Attiiius  Balbus. 

510.  A.  Maniius  Torquatus  2;  C.  Sempro- 
nius Bleesus. 

511.  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus;  C.  Sulpicius 
Gallus.    A  fleet  built  by  individuals  at  Rome. 

512.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  A.  Postumius  Al- 
binus.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  near 
the  islands  jEgates.  Peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  eva- 
C  uate  Sicily. 

513.  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco  :  A.  Maniius  Atti- 
cus.  Sicily  is  made  a  Roman  province.  The 
39th  census  taken.  The  citizens  amount  to 
'i60;000. 
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514.  C.  Claudius  Centho  ;  M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

515.  C.  Mamilius  Turinus;  Q.  Valerius 
Falto. 

516.  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus ;  P.  Valerius 
Falto.  The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia  to 
Rome. 

517.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus;  Q.  Ful- 
vius Flaccus.  The  Romans  ofter  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  assistance  against  Antiochus  Theos. 

518.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus;  Licinius 
Varus.     Revolt  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

519.  C.  Atilius  Bulbus  2;  T.  Manlias  Tor- 
quatus.  Tlie  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first 
time  since  the  reign  of  jNuma,  about  440  years. 
An  universal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.  L.  Postumius  Albiuus;  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximus. 

521.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus;  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  Difterences  and  jealousy 
between  Rome  and  Cartilage. 

622.  M.  .•^imilius  Lepidus ;  M.  Publicius 
Malleolus. 

523  M.  Pomponius  Matho  2 ;  C.  Papirius 
Maso.     The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

524.  M.  JKmiiius  Barbula ;  M.  Junius  Pera. 
War  with  the  Illyriaus. 

525.  L.  Postumius  Albinus2;  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centumalus.     The  building  of  new  Carthage. 

526.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  2;  Q.  Fabiu* 
Maximus. 

527.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  M.  Attilias  Re- 
guhis.  Two  new  prstors  added  to  the  other 
praetors. 

528.  M.  Valerius  Messala ;  L.  Apullius  Ful- 
lo.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  The  Roman.? 
could  now  lead  into"  the  field  of  battle  770,000 
men. 

529.  L.  .ii^milius  Papus;  C.  Atilius  Regu- 
lus. The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans  near  clu- 
sium.  The  Romans  obtain  a  victory  near 
Telamon. 

530.  T.  Manlias  Torquatus  2 ;  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  2.  The  Boii,  part  of  the  Gauls,  sur- 
render. 

531.  C.  Flaminius;  P.  Furius  Philus. 

332.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus ;  Cn.  Corn. 
Scipio  Calvus.  A  new  war  with  the  Gauls. 
Marcellus  gains  the  spoils  called  opima. 

533.  P.  Cornelius;  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Annibal  takes  the  command  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian armies  in  Spain. 

534.  L.  Veturius;  C.  Lutatius.  The  Via 
FJaminia  built. 

535.  M,  Livius  Salinator;  L.  .Slmilius  Pau- 
lus.    War  with  lllyricum. 

536.  p.  Cornelius  Scipio;  T.  Sempronius 
Longus.  Siege  of  Sagunturo,  by  Annibal.  The- 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Annibal 
marches  towards  Italy,  and  crosses  the  Alps. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  near  Sicily. 
Sempronius  defeated  near  Trebia,  by  Anni-. 
bal. 

537.  Cn.  Servilius ;  C.  Flaminius  2.  A  fa- 
mous battle  near  the  lake  Thrasy menus.  Fa-' 
bins  is  appointed  dictator.  Success  of  Cn. 
Scipio  in  Spain. 

538.  C.  Terentius  Varro  ;  L.  .^Emilius  Pau- 
lus 2.  The  famous  battle  of  Cannaj.  Annibal 
marches  to  Capua.  Marcellus  beats  Annibal 
near  Nola.  Asdrubal  begins  his  march  towards 
Italy,  and  iirs  army  is  totally  defeated  by  tbi 
Scipios. 
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539.  Ti.  Sempronhis  Gracchus  ;  Q.  Fabius 
Masiiniis  2.  Pliilip  of  Macedonia  eutcrs  into 
an  alliance  ivilli  AiiniJal.  Sardiziiu  revolts, 
and  is  reconquered  by  Manlius.  The  Cartha- 
ginians twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Scipio. 

540.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  3;  M.  Claudius 
Marcelius  2.  Marceilus  besieges  Syracuse  by 
sea  and  land. 

541.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4;  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  3.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  con- 
tinued. 

542.  Q.  FuIviiisFl.iccns  ;  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plundered.  Sicily 
made  a  Koraan  province.  Tarentum  treach- 
erously deiiveretf  to  Annibal.  The  two  Scipios 
conquered  in  Spain. 

543.  Cn.  Fuivius  Centumalns;  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba.  Capua  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 1*.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with  procon- 
sular power. 

544.  M.Claudius  Marcelius 4;  M.Valerius 
Lfevinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  diiven  from 
Sicily.     Cartiiagena  taken  by  younj  Sciftio. 

545.  Q.  Fabius  Mf.xiniiis  5 ;  Q.  Fuivius  Flac- 
cus4.  Aunibal  defeated  by  Marcelius.  Fabius 
takes  Tarentum.  Asdrubal  defeated  by  Scipio. 

646.  M.Claudius  Marcelius 5;  T.Quisitins 
Crispinus.  Marcelius  killed  in  an  ambuscade 
by  Annibal.    The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated. 

547.  M.  Claudius  J^Icro";  M.  Livius2.  As- 
drubal passes  the  Alps.  'Nero  obtains  some 
advantage  over  Annibal.  The  two  consuls  de- 
feat Asdrubal,  \vho  is  killed,  and  his  head 
thrown  into  Annibal's  camp.  The  Romans 
make  war  against  Philip. 

548.  L.  Veturius  ;  Q.  Ciecilius.  Scipio 
obtains  a  victory  over  Asdrubal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  in  Spain.  Masinissa  sides  witli  the 
Romans.       » 

64t>.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  P. Licinius  Cras- 
sus.     Scipio  is  empowered  to  invade  Africa. 

550.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus;  P.  Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus.  Scipio  lands  in  Africa.  The 
census  taken,  and  215,000  beads  of  liimilies 
found  in  Rome. 

551.  Cn.  Scrvilius  Ccepio;  C.ServiiiusGemi- 
nus.  Scipio  spreads  general  consternation  in 
Africa.  Annibal  is  recalled  from  Italy  by  the 
Carthaginian  senate. 

552.  M.  Servilius;  Ti.  Claudius.  Annibal 
and  Scipio  come  to  a  parley  ;  they  prepare  for 
battle.  Annibal  is  defeated  at  Zama.  Scipio 
prepares  to  besiege  Carthage. 

553.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentuhii;  P  jElius  Pa;tns. 
Peace  granted  lo  the  Carthaghiians.  Scipio 
triumphs. 

554.  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  2 ;  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta.     War  with  tiie  Macedonians. 

655.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P.  Villius  Tapu- 
lus.     The  Macedonian  war  continued. 

556.  Se.s.  iClius  Partus  ;  T.  Quintius  Flami- 
niu.?.     Philip  defeated  by  Quintius. 

657.  C.  Corn.  Cethegus;  Q.  Minucius  Rn- 
fu3.  Philip  is  defeated.  Quintius  grants  him 
peace. 

558.  L.  Furius  Purpureo ;  M.  Claudius 
Ivlarcellus.  The  independence  of  Greece  pro- 
clainsed  !.v  Flaminiuus,  at  the  Isthmian  games. 

55y.  L.Valerius  Flaccus;  M.  Porcius  Ca- 
fo.  Quintius  regulales  the  alfairs  of  Greece. 
Cato's  victories  in  Spain,  and  triumph.  The 
Ilojnans  demand  Annibal  from  the  Cartha-| 
ginians.  ) 
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5G0.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  3  ;  T.  Scbi. 
pronius  Longus.     Annibal  flies  to  Antiochus. 

561.  L,  Cornelius  Merula;  Q.  Minucius  Ther- 
mus.  Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war  against 
Rome,  and  Annibal  endeavours  in  vain  to  stir 
up  the  Carthaginians  to  take  up  artns. 

502.  Q.  Quintius  Flarnininus ;  Cn.  Domi- 
tins.  The  Greeks  call  Antiochus  to  deliver 
them. 

563.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica;  Manlius  Aci- 
liusGlabrio.  The  success  of  Acilius  in  Greece 
agaiiist  Antiochus. 

564.  L.  Corn.  Scipio;  C.  Lailius.  The 
fleet  of  Antiochus  under  Annibal  defeated  by 
the  Romans.     Antiochus  defeated  by  Scipio. 

565.  M.  Fuivius  Nobilior;  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso.     ^Var  with  the  Galio-grecians. 

566.  M.  Valerius  Messala  ;  C.  Livius  Sali- 
nalor.     Antiochus  dies. 

567.  M.  jEmilius  Lejudus ;  C.  Flaminius. 
The  Ligurians  reduced. 

5i?S.  Sp.  Postnmius  Albinus;  Q.  Marcius 
Phiiippus.  TheBacchanaliaabolished  atRome. 

56y.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  M.  Sempronius 
Tijditp.nus.     Victories  in  Spain  and  Liguria. 

570.  P.  Claudius  Pulcher;  L.  Porcius  Li- 
cinius. Fiiilip  of  Macedon  sends  his  son  De- 
metrius to  Rome. 

571.  M.  Claudius  Marcelius;  Q.  Fabius  La- 
beo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philo- 
pcEmen.     Gauls  invade  Italy. 

572.  M.  Bffibius  Tamphilus ;  L.  iErnilius 
Paulus.     Death  of  Phiiip. 

573.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus ;  M.  Bffibius 
Tamphilus.  Expeditions  again.st  Liguria.  The 
iirst  gi!(  statue  raised  at  Rome. 

574.  A,  Postumius  Albinus  Luscus  ;  C.  Cal- 
pnrnius  Piso.     Celtiberians  defeated. 

575.  Q.  Fuivius  Flaccus;  L.  Manlius  Aci- 
dinus.  Alliance  renewed  with  Perseus  the 
son  of  Philip 

676.  M.  Junius  Brutus  ;  A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

577.  C.Claudius  Pulcher;  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.     The  Istrians  defeated. 

578.  Cn.Corn.  Sci}>ioHispa!us;  Q.  Petillius 
Spurinus. 

579.  P.  Mucins;  M.  j^Cmilius  Lejudus  2. 
5S0.    Sp.  Postumius  Albinus;    Q.    Mucius 

Sca:vola. 

581.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  ;  M.  Popilius 
Lsenas. 

5y2.  C.  Popilius  Lasnas;  P.  iElius  Ligur. 
V/ar  declared  against  Perseus. 

583.  P.  Licinius  Crassus ;  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus.  Perseus  gains  some  advantage  over  the 
Romans. 

oS4.  A.  Ho.9tilius  Mancinus;  A.  Atilius 
Serranus. 

585.  Q.  Marcius  Phi!ij)pus  2;  Cn.  ServilJue 
Ca:pio.     The  campaign  in  Macedonia. 

586.  L.  i^i^milius  Paulus  2;  C.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus. Perseus  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Paulus. 

587.  Q.  iElius  Pffitus ;  M.  Junius  Pennus. 

588.  M.  Claudius  Marcelius ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Galba. 

589.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

5t.'0.  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatus ;  Q.  Cassius 
Longus. 

591.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus;  M.  Juven- 
cius  Phalna. 

692.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  ;    C.  MarciuS' 
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Figulus.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome,  and  is 
raade  king  of  Syria. 

593.  M.Valerius  Messala;  C.  Fannius  Slrabo. 

591:.  L.  Anicius  Gallus;  M.  Corn.  Cethegus. 

593.  C.  Cornelius  Dolabella;  M.  Fulvius 
7N'obilior. 

596.  M.  iEmiiius  Lepidus;  C.  Popilius  Lee- 
jias. 

597.  Sex.  Jul.  Cssar;  L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
War  agfiinst  the  Dalmatians. 

598.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Lupus ;  C.  Marclus 
Figulus  2. 

599.  F.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica2;  M.  Claudius 
Marceilus  2. 

600.  Q.  Opiniius  Nepos;  L.  Posturaius  A1- 
binns. 

601.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  T.  Annius  Lus- 
cus.     The  false  Philip.     Wars  in  Spain. 

602.  iM.  Claudius  Marceilus  3;  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus. 

603.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  A.  Postliumius 
•*!.lbinus. 

604.  T.Quintius  Flamininus ;  M.  Acilius  Bal- 
iis.     War    between  the    Carthaginians  and 

Masinissa. 

695.  L.  Marcius  Censorious;  M.  Manilius 
\ei)os.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. Tiie  Carthaginians  wish  to  accept  the 
hard  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  them; 
Jilt  the  Romans  say  that  Carthage  must  be 
Jestroyed. 

606.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus ;  L.  Calpernius 
Piso.     Carthage  besieged. 

607.  P.  Corn.  Scipio ;  C.  Livius  Drusus. 
The  siege  of  Carthage  cotitiuued  with  vigour 
by  Scipio. 

605.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  ;  L.  Muramius. 
Carthage  surrenders,  and  is  destroyed.  Mum- 
mius  takes  and  burns  Corinth. 

609.  Q.  Fabius  jEmilianus ;  L.  Hostilius 
JMancinius. 

610.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba;  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
61).    Ap.   Claudius    Pulcher;   Q.  Caecilius 

JVIetellus  Macedonicus.  War  against  the  Cel- 
tibcrians. 

612.  L.  Metellus  Calvus ;  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
nius  Servilianus. 

aVi.  Q  Fompeius  ;  C.  Servilius  Ca^pio. 

614.  C.  Laelius  Sapiens  ;  Q.  Servilius  Caepio. 
The  wars  with  Viriatus. 

615.  M.  Popilius  Lfenas;  Cn.  Calpurnius 
Piso. 

616.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica;  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  The  two  consuls  imprisoned  by  tiie 
tribunes. 

,  617.  M.  u32milius  Lepidus  ;  C.  Hostilius 
Jilancinus.     Wars  against  Numantia. 

618.  P.  Furius  Philus;  Sex.  Atiiius  Serranus. 

619.  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  Q.  Calpurnius 
Piso. 

620.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  2;  C.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

621.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola;  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso  Frugi.  Kumantia  surrenders  to  Scipio, 
and  is  entirely  demolished.  The  seditions  of 
Ti.  Gracchus  at  Rome. 

622.  P.  Popilius  Lainas  ;  P.  Rupilus. 

623.  P.  Licinius  Crassus ;  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus. 

624.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher;  M.  Perpenna. 
In  the  census  are  found  313,823  citizens. 

625.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus;  M.  Aqui- 
lius  Nepos. 

^36.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos ;  T.  Annius  Luscus. 
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637.  L.  Cassius  Longus ;  L.  Cornelius  ein-* 
na.     A  revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

628.  L,  .^railius  Lepidus ;  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes. 

629.  M.  Plautius  Hypsajus ;  M.  Fulvius 
Flaccus. 

630.  C.  Cassius  Longinus  ;  L.  Sextius  Cal- 
vinus. 

631.  Q.  Cfficilius  Metellus;  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus. 

632.  C.  Fannius  Strabo  :  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  The  seditions  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus. 

633.  Lucius  0]>:m!us ;  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Tiie  unfortunate  end  of  Caius  Gracchus.  The 
Allobroges  defeated. 

634.  P.  Manlius  Nepos ;  C.  Papirius  Carbo. 

635.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus ;  L.  Au- 
relius Cotta. 

636    M.  Fortius  Cato  :  Q.  Marcius  Rex. 

637.  L.  CiBcilius  Metelius;  Q.  Mutius  Sea- 
vola. 

638.  C.  Licinius  Geta ;  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Eburnus. 

639.  M.  C^cilius  Metellus  ;  M.  .Smiliu? 
Scanrus. 

640.  M.  Acilius  Balbus ;  C.  Fortius  Cato. 

641.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus;  Cn.  PapiriM 
Carbo. 

642.  M.  Livius Drusus;  L.  Calpurnius  Piso., 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

643.  P.  Scipio  Nasica;  L.  Calpurnius  Bes- 
tia.  Calpurnius  bribed  and  defeated  by  Ju- 
gurtha. 

644.  M.  Minucius  Rufus ;  Sp.  Postumiu? 
Albinus. 

645.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus ;  M.  Junius  Sila- 
nus.     Success  of  Metelius  against  Jugurtha. 

646.  Servius  Sulpicias  Galba  ;  M.  Aureliu? 
Scaurus.     Metellus  continues  the  war. 

647.  C.  Marius;  L.  Cassius.  The  war  a- 
gainst  Jugurtha  continued  with  vigour  by  Ma- 
rius. 

648.  C.  Atiiius  Serranus;  Q.  Servilius  Cae- 
pio. Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchus  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius. 

649.  P.  Rutiiius  Ftufus;  Corn.  Manlius 
Maximus.  Marius  triumphs  over  Jugurtha. 
Two  Roman  armies  defeated  by  the  Clmbri 
and  Teutones. 

650.  C.  Marius  2 ;  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  The 
Cimbri  march  towards  Spain. 

651.  C.  Marius  3;  L.  Am-elius  Orestes.  The 
Cimbri  defeated  in  Spain. 

6.52.  C.  Marius  4;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.  The 
Teutones  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

653.  C.  Marius  5 ;  M.  Aquillius.  The  Cim- 
bri enter  Italy,  and  are  defeated  by  Marius  and 
Catulus. 

654.  C.  Marius  6 ;  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Factions  against  Metellus. 

655.  M.  Antonius;  A.  Postumius  Albinus, 
Metellus  is  gloriously  recalled. 

656.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos  ;T.  Didius, 

657.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

658.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  C.  Cas- 
sius Longinus.  The  kingdom  of  Cyrene  Iclt 
by  will  to  the  Roman  people. 

659.  L.  Lucinius  Crassus ;  Q.  Mucius  ScK- 
vola.     Seditions  of  Norbanus, 

660.  C.  Ccelius  Caldus ;  L.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus. 

66L  C.  Valerius  FInccu?;   M.  Herennius, 
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Sylla  exhibited  a  combat  of  100  liflns  with  men 
in  the  circus. 

662.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher ;  M.  Perpenna. 
The  allies  wish  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome. 

663.  L.  Marcius  Philippus  ;  Sex.  Julius  Cas- 
sar.     The  allies  prepare  to  reA^olt. 

664.  M.  Julius  Cajsar;  P.  Rutilius  Rufus. 
Wars  with  the  INIarfii. 

665.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo;  L.Portius  Ca- 
to.  The  great  valour  of  Sylla,  surnamed  the 
Fortunate. 

666.  L.  Cornelius  Sylla ;  Q.  Pompeius  Ru- 
fus. Sylla  ap])oiiited  to  conduct  the  Mithrida- 
tic  war.  Marius  is  empowered  to  supersede 
him ;  upon  which  Sylla  returns  to  Rome  with 
his  army,  and  takes  it,  and  has  Marius  and  his 
adherents  judged  as  enemies. 

667.  Cn.Octavius;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna.  Cin- 
na  endeavours  to  recall  Marius,  and  is  expelled. 
Marius  returns,  and,  with  Cinna,  marches 
against  Rome.     Civil  wars  and  slaughter. 

668.  C.  Marius  7;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  2. 
Marius  died,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  cho- 
sen in  his  room.     The  Mithridatic  wai'. 

669.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  3;  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo.  The  Mithridatic  war  continued  by 
Sylk. 

670.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  4 ;  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo  2.     Peace  witli  Mithridates. 

671.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus ;  C.  Nor- 
banus,  The  capitol  burnt.  Pompey  joins 
Sylla. 

672.  C.  Marius  ;  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  3.  Ci- 
vil wars  at  Rome  between  Marius  and  S3dla. 
Murder  of  the  citizens  by  order  of  Sylla,  who 
makes  himself  dictator. 

673.  M.  Tullius  Decula  ;  Cn.  Cornelius  Do- 
labella.  Sylla  weakens  and  circumscribes  tiie 
power  of  the  tribunes.  Pompey  triumphs 
over  Africa. 

674.  L.  Corn.  Sylla  Felix  2;  Q.  Ca3cilius 
Metellus  Pius.    War  against  Mitliridates. 

675.  P.  Servilius  Vatia  ;  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher.    Sylla  abdicates  the  dictatorship. 

676.  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  ;  Q.  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus.     Sylla  dies. 

677.  D.  Junius  Brutus  ;  Mamercus  ^Emilius 
Lepidus  Levianus.  A  civil  war  between  Le- 
pidus and  Catulus.  Pompey  goes  against  Scr- 
torius  in  Spain. 

67S.  Cn.  Octavius  ;  M.  Scribonius  Curio. 
Sertorins  defeated. 

679-  L.  Octavius ;  C.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Mi- 
thridates and  Sertorius  make  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance together.  Sertorius  murdered  by  Per- 
penna. 

680.  L.  Licinius  LucuUus ;  M.  Aurelius  Cot- 
ta.    Lucullus  conducts  the  Mithridatic  war. 

681.  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus  ;  C.  Cas- 
sius  Varus  Spartacus.  The  gladiators  make 
head  against  the  Romans  with  much  success. 

682.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola;  Cn.  Corn.  Len- 
tulus  Clodiaaus.  Victories  of  Spartacus  over 
three  Roman  generals. 

683.  Cn.  Aufidius Orestes ;  P.  Corn.  Lentu- 
lus  Sura.  Crassus  defeats  and  kills  Spartacus 
near  Apulia. 

684  M.  Licinius  Crassus ;  Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnu*.  Successes  of  Lucullus  against  Mi- 
thridates. The  census  amounts  to  above 
900,000. 

685.  Q,  Hortensius  2;  Q.  CajciliusMetellu?;. 
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Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia^ 
and  meditates  the  invasion  of  Parthia. 

686.  Q.  Martius  Rex  ;  L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
Lucullus  defeats  the  united  forces  of  Mithri- 
dates and  Tigranes. 

687.  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  ;  C.  Calpurnius  Pi- 
so.  Lucullus  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
troops,  who  partly  desert  him.  Pompey  goes 
against  the  pirates. 

688.  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  L.  Volcatus  Tul- 
ius.  Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  to  tinish  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  defeats  tlse  enemy. 

689.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  ;  L.  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus.     Success  of  Pompey  in  Asia. 

690.  L.  Julius  Ctesar  ;  C.  Martius  Figulus. 
Pon.pey  goes  to  Syria.     His  conquests  there. 

691.  M.  Tullius  Cicero  ;  C.  Antonius.  Mi- 
thridates poisons  himself  Catiline  conspires 
against  the  state.  Cicero  discovers  the  con- 
spiracy, and  punishes  the  adherents. 

692.  D.  Junius  Siianus  ;  L.  Licinius  Murffi- 
na.  Pompey  triumphs  over  the  pirates,  Mi- 
thridates, Tigranes,  and  Aristobulus. 

693.  M.  Puppius  Piso ;  M.  Valerius  Massala 
Niger. 

694.  L.  Afranius ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer.  A 
reconciliation  between  Ci-assus,  Pompey,  and 
Ca?sai". 

695.  C.  Jul.  Cffisar ;  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 
Caesar  breaks  the  fasces  of  his  colleague,  and 
is  sole  consul.  He  obtains  the  government  of 
Gaul  for  five  years. 

696.  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  ;  A.  Gabinius  Pau- 
lus.  Cicero  banished  by  means  of  Clodius. 
Cato  goes  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus. 
Successes  of  Cajsar  in  Gaul. 

697.  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther;  Q.  Cffici- 
lius  Metellus  Nepos.  Cicero  recalled.  Cae- 
sar's success  and  victories. 

698.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus ;  L. 
Marcius  Philippus.  The  triumvirate  of  Cae- 
sar, Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

699.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  2  ;,  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  2.  Crassus  goes  against  Parthia.  Caj- 
sar  continued  for  five  years  more  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul.     His  conquest  of  Britain. 

700.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  Ap.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.     Great  victories  of  Caesar. 

701.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  ;  ?,1.  Valerius 
Messala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  in  Par- 
thia.    Milo  kills  Clodius. 

702.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  3 ;  the  only  con- 
sul. He  afterwards  took  for  colleague,  Q, 
Ca?cilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio.  Revolts  of  the 
Gauls  crushed  by  Caesar. 

703.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus ;  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey. 

704.  L.  .(Emiiius  Paulus  ;  P  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus. Cicero  pro-consul  of  Cilicia.  Increase 
of  the  differences  between  Cajsar  and  Pom- 

l>ey- 

705.  C.  Claudius  Marcellus;  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  Cajsar  begins  the  civil  war,  Pom- 
pey flies  from  Rome.     Cfesar  made  dictator. 

706.  C.  Julius  Caesar  2 ;  P.  Cervilius  Isauri- 
cus.  Cffisar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pharsalia. 
Pompey  murdered  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of 
Caesar  in  Egypt. 

707.  Q.  Fusius  Calenus ;  P.  Vatinius.  Pow- 
er and  influence  of  Caesar  at  Rome.  He  re- 
duces Pontus. 

708.  C.  Julius  Cgpsar  3 ;  M.  .Smilius  Lepi- 
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<!us.  Casar  defeats  Pompey's  partisans  in  Af- 
rica, and  takes  Utica. 

709.  C.  Julius  Cffisar  4  ;  Consul  alone.  He 
conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
and  was  declared  perpetual  Dictator  and  Im- 
perator,  &c. 

7 10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  5 ;  M.  Antonius.  Cassar 
meditates  a  war  against  Parthia.  Above  sixty 
Romans  conspire  against  Ceesar,  and  murder 
him  in  the  senate  house.  Antony  raises  him- 
self to  power.     The  rise  of  Octavius. 

711.'C.  VibiusPansa;  A.  Hirtius.  Antony 
i  udged  a  public  enemy.  He  is  opposed  by  the 
i-onsuls  and  Augustus.  He  joins  Augustus. 
Lriamvii-ate  of  Antony,  Augustus,  and  Lepi- 

■'lIS. 

712.  L,  Minucius  Plancus  ;  M.  ^^milius  Le- 
pidns  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  memory 
of  J.  Cajsar.  Brutus  and  Cassius  join  their 
forces  against  Augustus  and  Antony. 

713.  L.  Antonius;  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  2. 
Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius. 

7 14.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus ;  C.  Asinius  Pol- 
1 10.  Antony  joins  the  son  of  Pompey  against 
Augustus.     The  alliance  of  short  duration. 

713.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus ;  C.  Calvisius 
Sabinus-  Antony  marries  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alli- 
ance. 

716.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  C.  Norbanus 
Flaccus  ;  to  whom  were  substituted  C.  Octa- 
vianus,  and  Q.  Pedius.  Se.-it.  Pompey,  the 
son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  makes  himself  pow- 
erful by  sea,  to  oppose  Augustus. 

717.  M.  Agrippa ;  L.  Caninius  Callus.  A- 
grippa  is  appointed  by  Augustus  to  oppose 
Sext.  Pompey  with  a  fleet.  He  builds  the  fa- 
mous harbour  of  Misenum. 

718.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola ;  M.  Cocceius  Ner- 
va.  Agrippa  obtains  a  naval  victory  over  Pom- 
pey, who  delivers  himself  to  Antony, by  whom 
lie  is  put  to  death. 

719.  L.  Coruificus  Nepos ;  Sex.  Pompeius 
Nepcs.  Lentulus  removed  from  power  by 
Augustus. 

720.  L.  Scribonius  Libo ;  M.  Antonius  2. 
Augustus  and  Antony  being  sole  masters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  make  another  division  of  the 
provinces.  Caisar  obtains  the  west,  and  An- 
tony the  east. 

721.  C.  Caesar  Octavianus  2;  L.  Volcatius 
Tullus. .  Octavia  divorced  by  Antony,  who 
marries  Cleopatra. 

722.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus;C.  Sosius. 
Dissentions  between  Augustus  and  Antony. 

■  723.  C.  Caesar  Octavianus  3 ;  M.  Valer. 
Messala  Corvinus.  The  battle  of  Actium, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  happened 
the  year  of  Rome  721. — The  end  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

CoNsus,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  council-!.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the 
Maximus  CircuSj  to  show  that  councils  ought 
to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  tiie  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris.  Romu- 
lus instituted  festivals  to  his  lionour,  called 
Cotisialia,  during  the  celebration  of  which  the 
Romans  carried  away  tJie  Sabine  women. 
(Vid.  Cunsueks  ludi.)  Plut.  in  Rom. — .iuson. 
m.  and  eleg.  de  far.  R.  W.—Dionys.  Hal.  1.— 
Liv.  1,  c.  9. 
,  COiNSYGNA,  the  wife  of  Nicomodes  king  of 
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Bithynia,  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  for  her  lasci- 
vious deportment.     Plin.  8,  c.  40. 

CoNTADESDUs,  a  river  of  Thrace.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  90. 

CoNTCBiA,  a  town  in  Spain.    Flor.  2,  c.  17. 

CooN,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.     Homer.  II. 

Coos,  Cos,  Cea,  and  Co,  an  island  of  the 
iEgean  sea.     Vid.   Co. 

CopjE,  a  place  of  Greece,  near  the  Cephi- 
sus.     Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

CoPAis  i.Acis,  now  Limne,  a  lake  of  Bceo- 
tia,  into  which  the  Cephisus  and  other  river? 
empty  themselves.  It  is  famous  for  its  excel- 
lent eels.    Paus.  9,  c.  24. 

CoPHAS,  a  son  of  Artabazus.  Curt.  7,  c, 
11. A  river  of  India.     Dionys.  Perieg. 

CoPHONTis,  a  burning  mountain  of  Bactri- 
ana.     Plin.  2,  c.  106. 

CopiA,  the  goddess  of  plenty;  among  the 
Romans  represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapes,  fruit,  &c. 

CopiLLus,  a  general  of  the  Tectosagae>  ta- 
ken by  the  Romans.     Plut.  in  Syll. 

C.  CoPONics,  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Rhodes,  at  Dyracchium,  in  the  interest  of 
Pompey.  Cic.  1,  de  Div.  c.  8. — Paterc.  2,  c.  83. 

CoPRATES,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.     Diod.  19. 

CoPREUs,  ason  ofPelops,  who  fled  to  My- 
cenaj  at  the  death  of  Iphitus.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.5. 

CoPTUs  and  CoPTos,  now  Kypt,  a  town  of 
Egj'pt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  wiiich  communicates  with  the  Nile. 
Plin.  5,  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  23.—Strab.  16.—Juv.  15, 
v.  28. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  v. 
39-2.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  775. 

CoRACEsiuM  and  Coracensium,  a  mari- 
time town  of  Pamphylia.     Liv.  33,  c.  20. 

CoRAcoNASus,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  where 
the  Ladon  falls  into  the  Alpheus.  Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

CoRALET^,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Flacc. 
6,v.81. 

CoRALLi,  a  savage  people  of  Pontus.  Ovii. 
ex  Poni.  4,  e\.  2,  V.  37. 

CoRANus,  a  raiser.     Vid.  Nasica. 

Coras,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tyburtus, 
who  fought  against  iEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
672. 

CoRAX,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily, 
who  first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic. 
in  Brut.  12,  de  oral.   1,  c.  20.— Aul.   Gelt.  5, 

c.  10. —  Quintil.  3,  c.  1. A  king  of  Sicyon. 

A  mountain  of  .^tolia.    Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

CoRAXi  a  people  of  Colchis.    Plin.  6,  c.  5, 

CoBEus,  a  Gaul,  ke.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  8,  c.  6, 

CoRBis  and  Orsua,  two  brothers,  wfa» 
fought  for  the  dominion  of  a  city,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Scipio,  in  Spain.  Liv.  28,  c.  21  — 
Val.  Ma.x.9,c.U. 

Cokbi;lo,  Domitius,  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who,  when  governor  of  Syria,  routed  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artaxata,  and  made  Tigranes 
king  of  Ai-menia.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtue*, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered ;  and  CorbuU 
hearing  this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming. 
I  have  well  desened  this !  A.D.  66.  His  nam* 
was  given  to  a  place  {Monumentum)  in  Go 
many,  which  some  suppose  to  be  modem  Ore- 
ningm.  Tacit,  .inn.  II,  c.  18 
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CoRCyRA,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  about 
12  miles  from  Buthrottim,  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus ;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  aud 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  succes- 
sively called  Drepam,  Scheria,  and  Pkccacia- 
and  now  bears  the  name  of  Corfu.  Some  Co- 
rinthians, with  Chersicrates  at  their  head, 
came  to  settle  tiiere,  when  banished  from  their 
country,  703  years  before  the  christian  era.  A 
colony  of  Colchis  had  settled  there  1349  years 
before  Christ.  The  war  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  Athenians  against  the  Corcyreans,  and 
was  called  Conyrean,  became  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  people 
of  Corcyra  were  once  so  hated  by  the  Cretans, 
that  such  as  were  found  on  the  island  of  Crete 
were  always  put  to  death.  Ovid.  lb.  512. — 
Homer.  Od.  5,  k.c. — Lncan  9,  v.  32. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Slrab.  6. 

CoRcijBA,  now  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Bcetica,  tiie  native  place  of  both  tiie 
Senecas,  and  of  Lucan.  Mariiul.  1,  ep.  62. — 
Mda,  2,  c.  6.—Cces.  Bdl.  Alex,  51.— Plin.  3, 
c.  1. 

CoRDYLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  soi't  of  fishes  caught 
there  (Cordjla.)  Plin.  9,  c.  15. — Martial.  13, 
ep.  1. 

Core,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as 
Proserpine.  Festivals  called  Coreia,  were  in- 
stituted to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

CoRESsus,  a  hill  near  Ephesus.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  100. 

CoREsus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon 
in  Bojotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited 
the  country  with  a  pestilence.  The  Calydo- 
nians  were  directed  by  the  oi-acle  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his  altar. 
The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  Coresus, 
who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his  resent- 
ment, and  stabbed  himself.  Callirhoe,  con- 
scious of  her  ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Coresus, 
killed  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  which 
afterwards  bore  her  name.     Pans.  7,  c.  21. 

CoRETAS,  a  man  who  first  gave  oracles  at 
Delphi.     Pint   de  orac.  def. 

CoRFiNiuM,  now  San  Ferino,  the  capital 
of  the  Peligni,  three  miles  from  the  Atm-nns 
which  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  Cces.  Civ.  1,  c. 
16.— Lucan.  2,  v.  478.— -S?/.  5,  v.  522. 

CoRiA,  a  .surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Arcadians.     Cic.  de.  JVal.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

CoRiNNA,  and  celebrated  woman  of  Tana- 
gra,  near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her 
lather's  name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said 
that  she  obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize, 
in  which  Pindar  was  her  competitor ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  her  beauty  greatly 
contributed  to  deleat  her  rivals,  tihe  had 
composed  50  books  of  epigi-ams  and  odes,  of 
which  only  some  few  verses  ren^ain.   Propert 

2,  el.  3.— Pans.   9,  c.   22. A   woman   of 

Thespis,  celebrated  for  her  beauty. Ovid's 

mistress  was  also  called  Corinna.    Amor.  2, 
*1.  6. 

CoRiNNCS,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem. 
Homer,  ris  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from 
the  poem  of  Coriunus. 

CoRiNTHiicus  sisus,  i?  HOW  Called  the  gulf 
of  Lepftnto. 
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CoRiNTHus,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  now 
called  Corito,  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
Isthrajs  of  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  about 
GO  stadia  on  either  side  from  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  Sisyphus  son  of  /Eolus,  A.  Pfl.  261t5, 
and  received  its  name  from  Corinthus  the 
son  of  Pelops.  Its  original  name  was  Ephyre  ; 
and  it  is  called  Bimaris,  because  situate  be- 
tween the  Saronicus  Sinus  and  Crisseus  Sinus. 
The  inhabitants  were  once  very  powerful, 
and  had  great  influence  among  the  Grecian 
states.  They  colonized  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
aud  delivered  it  from  the  'tyranny  of  its  op- 
pressors, by  the  means  of  Timoleon.  Co- 
rinth was  totally  dsstroyed  by  L.  Mummius, 
the  Roman  consul,  and  bunit'  to  the  ground, 
146  B.  C.  The  riches  which  the  Kom.ans 
found  there  were  immense  During  the  con- 
flagration, all  the  metals  which  were  in  the 
city  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  formed 
that  valuable  composition  of  metals,  wliich 
has  since  been  knowfi  by  the  name  of  Corin- 
thium  ..'Es.  Tills,  however,  appears  imnro- 
hable,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  artists  of  Corinth  made  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per with  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  so  brilliant  was  the  composition,  that  the 
appellation  of  Corinlhian  brass  afterwards 
stamped  an  extraordinary  value  on  pieces  of 
inferior  worth.  There  was  thefe  a  famous 
temple  of  Venus,  where  lascivious  women  re- 
sorted and  sold  their  pleasures  so  dear,  that 
many  of  their  lovers  were  reduced  to  po- 
verty ;  whence  the  proverb  of 
JVon  cuivis  homini  contingit  adirc  Corinlhum, 
to  show  that  all  voluptuous  indulgences  are  at- 
tended with  much  ex])ense.  J.  Cssar  planted 
a  colony  at  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  (o  its  former 
grandeur.  The  government  of  Corinth  was 
monarchical,  till  779  years  B.  C.  when  officers 
called  Prytanes  were  instituted.  The  >var 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Corinthian 
war,  because  the  battles  were  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  wasbeguii  1>.  C.395, 
by  (lie  combination  of  the  A(henians,Thebans, 
Corinthians,  and  Argives,  against Lacedaimon. 
Pisander  and  Agesilaus  distinguished  them- 
selves in  that  war;  the  former-  on  the  first  year 
of  hostilities,  was  defeated  with  the  Lacedie- 
monian  fleet,  by  Conon,  near  Cnidns  ;  while  a 
few  days  after  Agesilaus  slaughtered  10,000  of 
the  enemy.  The  most  famous  battles  were 
fought  at  Coronea  and  Lenctra ;  but  Agesilaus 
refused  to  besiege  Corimh,  lamenting  that  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  destroying  one  another,  did 
not  turn  their  arms  against  the  Persian  power. 
Martial  9,  ep.  5S. — Sueton.  Jlug.  70. — Liv.  45, 
c.  28.— Flor.  2,  c.  m.—Ocid.  Met.  2,  v.  240.— 
Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  36.— Plin.  34,  c.  2.— Stat. 
Theb.  7,  v.  106.— Faiu.  2,  c.  1,  &LC.—Strab.  8, 
&LC. — Homer  II.  15. —  Cic.   Tusc.  4,  c.  14.  in 

Verr.  4,  c.  44.  de  jY.  D.  3. An   actor  at 

Rome.    Juv.  8,  v.  197. 

CoRioLANL's,  the  surname  of  C.  IMartius, 
from  his  victory  over  Coriuli,  where,  from  a 
private  soldier,  hegained  the  amplest  honours. 
When  master  of  the  place,  he  accepted  as  the 
only  reward,  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  a 
horse,  and  prisoners,  and  his  ancient  host,  to 
whom  he  immediately  gave  his  liberty.  Altera 
numberof  military  exploits,  and  many  services 
tohiscountrvj  he  was  refused  the  consulship  by 
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tuc  people;  when  his  scars  liad  for  a  while  influ- 
enred  them  in  his  favour.  This  raised  hisresent- 
nii  !it  ;  and  when  the  Romans  had  received  a 
present  of  corn  from  Gelo  king  of  Sicily,  Corio- 
lanus  insisted  that  it  should  be  sold  for  money, 
Miid  not  be  given  gratis.  Upon  thi?  the  tribunes 
raised  the  people  against  him  for  his  irapru- 
'ient  advice,  and  even  wished  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped 
by  the  influence  of  the  senators,  and  Corio- 
hinus  submitted  to  a  trial.  He  was  banished 
by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and  he  imraedi- 
ctely  retired  among  the  Volsci,  to  TuUus 
Aufidiiis,  his  greatest  enemy,  from  wiiom  he 
met  a  most  friendly  reception.  He  advised 
him  to  make  war  against  Kome,  and  he  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Volsci  as  general.'  The 
approach  of  Coriolanus  greatly  alarmed  the 
Romans,  \vho  sent  him  several  embassies  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  country,  nnd  to  solicit  his 
return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals,  and  bade 
them  prepare  for  war.  He  pitched  liis  camp 
only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city, 
and  his  enmity  against  his  country  would  have 
been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Vohimnia,  and 
)us  wife  Vergilia,  been  prevailed  upon  by  the 
){oniafi  matrons,  to  go  and  appease  hisresent- 
(iieiit.  The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  with  his 
family  was  tender  and  aftecting.  He  rcnaain- 
ed  long  inexorable  ;  b-at  at  last  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed 
over  tiie  stern  and  obsliiiate  resolutions  of  an 
enemy,  and  Coriolanus  marched  the.  Volsci 
from  die  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  To  show 
their  sense  of  Volumnia's  merit  and  patriotism, 
the  Romans  dedicated  a  temple  to  Ftmalc 
Fortune.  The  behaviour  of  Coriolanus,  how- 
ever, displeased  the  Volsci.  Ke  was  summon- 
ed to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antiuni ; 
but  the  clamours  which  his  enemies  raised, 
'ivere  so  prevalent,  that  he  was  murdered  at 
llic  place  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  48S. 
liis  body  was  honoured  witli  a  magnificent 
luneral  by  the  V^olsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons 
put  on  mourning  for  his  loss.  Some  historians 
i\t.y  thathe  died  in  exile, in  an  advanced  old  age. 
i'hit.  ill  vita — Flor.  2,  c.  22. 

ConiijLi,  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latium 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  C.Martius,  called  from  thence 
Coriolanus.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Plut. — Liv.  2,  c.  33. 

CoRissts,  a  town  of  Ionia. 

CoRiTUs.     I'id.  Cor}^us. 

CoKMASSA,  a  town  of  Pampyhlia.  Liv  38, 
c.  15. 

CoKMUs,a  river  near  Assyria.  Tar.il.  12, 
£tnn.  c.  14. 

Cornelia  lex,  de  Civilate.,  was  enacted 
A.  U.  C.  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  con- 
firmed the  Sulpician  law,  and  required  that 
the  citizens  of  the  eight  newly  elected 
tribes,  should  be  divided  among  the  35  an- 
cient tribes, Another,   dc  Judiriis,   A.  U. 

C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  ordained  tliat  the 
prfetor  should  always  observe  the  same  inva- 
riable method  in  judicial  proceedings,  and 
that  the  process  should  not  depend  upon  his 

will. Another,  de  Sumplibus,  by  the  same. 

It  limited  the  expenses  which  generally  at- 
tended funerals. Another,  de  Religione,  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restored  to  the 
college  of  priests,  the  pi-iviiege  of  choosing  ti»e 
priests,  which,  by  the  Doiuitian  law.  had  been 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. Ano- 
ther, t/c  Mujiieipiis,  by  the  same;  which  re- 
voked all  the  privileges  which  had  been  some 
tin~.e  before  granted  to  the  several  towns  that 
had  assisted  Marius  and   Ciuna  in   the  civil 

\vars. .\nolher,  de  MagisiratibuS;  by  the 

same;  which  gave  the  power  of  bearing  hou- 
ours  and  being  promoted  before  the  legal  age, 
to  those  v;ho  had  followed  the  interest  of  Syl- 
la, while  the  sons  and  partisans  of  his  enemies, 
Vv  ho  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  slandiiig  for  any  office  of  the  state. 

Another,  de  Magislradbus,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  tho  same  office  within  ten 
years  distance,  or  be  invested  with  two  difier- 

ei;t  magistracies  in  one  year. Another,  dc 

Magislralihus,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  672.  It 
divested  the  tribunes  of  the  privilege  of  ma- 
king lavv's,  interfering,  holding  assemblies,  and 
receiving  appeals.  All  such  as  had  been  tri- 
))unes   were  incapable  of  holding  any  other 

office  in  the  state  by  that  law. Another,  dc 

Mnjesiaie,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  670.  It 
made  it  treason  to  send  an  army  out  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to  in- 
fluence the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a  cap- 
tive general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  lead- 
ers of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  to  a  foreign  court,  without 
previous  leave.     The  punishment  was,  aqutB 

&f  ignis  inierdiclio. -Another  by  the  same, 

which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused  of 
murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false 
accusatx'iis,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings, 
to  choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 
give  their  verdict  clam  or palani  viva  voce,  or 

by  ballots. Another  by  the  same,  which 

made  it  aqiuc  i^-  ignis  inlerdictio  to  such  as 
were  guilty  of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering 
of  wilts,  corruption,  false  accusations,  and  the 
debasing  or  counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin  ; 
all  such  as  were  accessaiy  to  this  offence,  were 

deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender. Another, 

de  peciiniis  repeturidis,  by  which  a  man  con- 
victed of  peculation  or  extortion  in  the  provin- 
ces, was  condemned  to  suffer  the  aqiioe  <^  ig- 
nis   ialcnlictio. Another    by    the    same, 

which  gave  the  power  to  such  as  were  sent 
into  the  provinces  with  any  government,  of 
retaining  their  command  and  appointment, 
without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the  senate,  as  was 

before    observed. Another  by  the  same, 

which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  proscribed 
persons  should  be  common,  especially  those 
about  Voiaterrae  and  FcsuIk  in  Etruria,Avhich 

Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers. Another 

by  C.  Cornelius,  triliune  of  tiie  people,  A.  U. 
C.  686  ;  which  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  exempted  from  any  law,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  unless  200  senators  were  pre- 
sent in  the  senate  ;  and  no  person  thus  ex- 
empted, could  hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  being  carried  to  the  people  for  their 

concurrence. Another  by  Is'asica,  A.  U.  C. 

582,  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Phi- 
lip, king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  pro- 
per satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Ctesar.  She  became  mother 
of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affection- 
ately loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  her  death 
he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her  body. 
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Plui.  in  CcEs. A  daughter  of  Metellus  Sci- 

pio,  who  married  Pompey,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  P.  Crassus.  She  has  been  prais- 
ed for  her  great  virtues.  Wlien  her  husband 
left  her  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  to  go  on 
shore  in  a  small  boat,  she  saw  him  stabbed  by 
Achillas,  and  lieard  his  dying  groans  without 
the  possibility  of  aiding  him.  She  attributed 
all  his  misfortunes  to  his  connexion  with  her. 

Plut.  in  Pomp. A  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 

canus,  who  married  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius 
Gracchus.  She  was  courted  by  a  king;  Ijul 
she  preferred  being  the  wife  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  virtues  have 
been  deservedly  commended,  as  well  as  the 
wholesome  jmnciples  she  inculcated  in  her 
two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  lady  made 
once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's  house, 
and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a  sight 
of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons, 
saying,  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I 
ean  boast.  In  her  lifetime,  a  statue  was  raised 
to  her,  with  this  inscription,  Cornelia  mater 
Gracdiorum.  Some  of  her  epistles  are  pre- 
served. Plut.  in  Gracch. — Juv.  6,  v.  167  — 
Vul.  Max.  4,  c.  4. —  Cic.  in  Brut.  58,  de  El.  Or. 

68. A  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  in  Domi- 

tian's  age,  as  guilty  of  incontinence.  Sudan, 
in  Dom. 

CoKNicLii,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Caius 
Cornelius,  a  soothsayer  of  Pauda,  who  fore- 
told the  beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  of 

Pharsalia. Dolobella,  a  friend  and  admirer 

of  Cleopatra.  He  told  her  that  Augustus  in- 
tended to  remove  her  from  the  monument, 

where  she  iiad  retired An  officer  of  Sylla, 

whom  J.  Ctesar  bribed  to  escape  the  pro- 
scription which  threatened   his    life. Ce- 

thegus,  a  priest  degraded  from  his  office  for 

want  of  attention. Cn.  a  man  chosen  by 

Marcellus  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship.  Balbns,    a  man  who  hindered  .T. 

Caesar  from  rising  up  at  the  arrival  of  the 
.senators. Cossus,  a  military  tribune  dur- 
ing the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the 
republic.     He  offered  to  Jupiter  the    sjioils 

called  opinia.     Liv.  4,  c.  19. Balbus,  a  man 

of  Gades;  intimate  v.ith  Cicero,  by  whom  he 

was  ably  defended  when  accused. A  freed - 

man  of  Sylla  the  dictator. Scipio,  a  man 

appointed  master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus, 

when    dictator Gallus,    an    elegiac  poet. 

Vid.  Gallus. Menila,  was  made  consul  by 

Augustus,  in  the  room  of  Cinna. Marcel- 
lus, a  man  killed  in   Spain,    by  Galba. C. 

Nepos,  an  historian.   Vid.  Nepos. Merula,  a 

consul,  sent  against  the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed 
1400  of  theui.  His  grandson  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Sylla ;  and  when  Marius  entered  the 
city,  he  killed  himself,  by  opening  his  veins. 
Gallus,  a  man  who  died  in  the  act  of  copu- 
lation.    Vul.  Max.  9,  c.  12. Severns,  an 

epic  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great 
genius.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  iEtna, 
and  on  the  death  of  Cicero.     Quintil.  10,  v.  1. 

Thuscus,  a  mischievous  person. Len- 

tulus    Cethegus,    a    consul. Aur.   Celsus, 

wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still  extant, 

and  highly  valued. Cn.  and  Publ.  Scipio. 

Firf.  Scipio. Lentulus,  a  liigh  priest,  Sic. 

Liv.— Plut.— Val  Max.— Tacit.— Suet.  Pohjb. 
—C.Mp.Lc. 
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CoRNicuLUM,  a  town  of  Latium.  Dionys. 
Hal. 

CoRNincius,  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brulus,  &c. 
His  sister  Cornificia,  was  also  blessed  with  a 
poetical  genius.  Plut.  in  Brut. A  lieuten- 
ant of  J.  Caasar.     Id.  in    CcEs. A   friend  of 

Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  augur. 

CoRNiGER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

CoRNijTus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and   rhetoric. 

Pers.  5,  v.  36. A  prastor  of  Rome,  in  the  age 

of  Cicero.  Cic.  10,  ep.  12. A  Roman,  saved 

irom  the  proscription  of  Marius,  by  his  ser- 
vants, who  hung  up  a  dead  man  in  his  room, 
and  said  it  was  their  master.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

CoRffiBus,  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon 
and  Anaxiraena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  re- 
warded with  the  hand  of  Cassandra  for  liis 
services.  Cassandra  advised  him  in  vain  to 
retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed  by  Fe- 
neleus.     Paus.    10,   c.  27. —  Vtrg.  JEn.  2,  v. 

341,    &c. A    courier    of   Elis,   killed  by 

Ncoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pia,  B.  C.  779,  in  the  2Sth  olympiad,  from 
the  institution  of  Iphitus ;  but  this  year  has 
generally  been  called  the  lirst  olympiad.  Paus. 

5,  c.  8. A  hero    of  Argolis,    who  killed 

a  serpent  called  Pcene,  sent  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  Argos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in 
the  number  of  the  furies.  His  country  was 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  and  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  commanded  him  (o 
build  a  temple,  where  a  tripod,  which  wa» 
given  him,  should  fall  from  his  hands.      Paus. 

1,  V.  43. 

Corona,  a  town  of  Messenia.  Plin.  4,  c.  5. 

CoRONEA,  a  town  of  Bffiotia,  where,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  allied  forces  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos, B. C.  394.  C.  J\'cp. in.^ges. 

—Paus.    9,  c.  M.—Diod.  12. A  town  of 

Peloponnesus — of  Corinth — of  Cyprus — of 
Ambracia — of  Phthiotis. 

CorGnis,  a  daughter  of  Phelegias,  loved  by- 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover, 
who  killed  heron  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
tiality to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  According  to 
some,  Diana  killed  her  for  her  infidelity  to 
her  brother,  and  IMerctiry  saved  the  child 
from  her  womb  as  she  was  on  the  burning  pile. 
Others  say  that  she  brought  forth  her  son, 
and  exposed  him,  near  Epidaurus,  to  avoid 
her  father's  resentment ;  and  they  farther 
mention,  that  Apollo  had  set  a  crow  to  watch 
her  behaviour.  The  child  was  preserved,  and 
called  iEsculapius ;  and  the  mother,  after 
death,  i-eceived  divine  honours,  and  had  a 
statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son's  temple,  which 
was  never  exposed  to  public  view.    Paw*.  2, 

c.  26. The  daughter  of  Coronaeus,  king  of 

Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Minerva,  wlien 
Hying  before  JNeptune.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  543. 
One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 

CoRONiA,  a  town  of  Acarnania.     Thucyd. 

2,  c.  102. 

CoRuNus,  a  son  of  Apollo.    Paus.  2,  c.  6. 

A  son  of  Phoroneus  king  of  the  Lapithse. 

Diod.  4. 

CoRRHAOiuM,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.. 
31,  c.  27. 
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CoRSi,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  descended  from  I  v.  127,  he.  as  a  contented  old  man,  whose  as' 

the  Corslcans.  I  siduity  and  diligence  are  exemplary.     Some 

CoRSiA,  atown  of  Boeotia.     Paus.9,c.24.    1  suppose  that  the  word  Co rj/a'iw,  implies  not  a 

Corsica,  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Medi- 1  person  of  that  name,  but  a  native  of  Corycus, 

terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    Its  inhabi- 1  who  had  settled  in  Italy. 

tants  were  savage,  and  bore  the  cliaracter  of  j     Corvcus,  now  C'urco,  a  lofty  mountain  of 


robbers,  liars,  and  atheists,  according  to  Sen- 
eca, who  was  exiled  among  them.  They  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  fed  on  honey,  which  was 
produced  in  great  abundance,  though  bitter  in 
taste,  from  the  number  of  yew  trees  and  hem- 
lock which  grew  there.  Corsica  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Carthaginians,  and  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  231.  The  Greeks  call- 
ed it  Cyrnos.  In  the  age  of  Pliny  it  was  con- 
sidered as  in  a  flourishing  state,  as  it  contained 
no  less  than  33  towns,  a  number  far  exceeding 
its  present  population.  Strab. — Martial.  9, 
ep.  21.—Plm.  3,  c.  6,  1.  7,  c.  2.— Ovid.  1, 
Amor.  el.  12,  v.  \0.—  Virg.  Ed.  9,  v.  30. 
CoRSOTE,  a  town  of  Armenia. 
CoRsuRA,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 
CoRToNA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  call- 
ed Corylum  by  Virgil.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thrasymene  lake.  Dionys.  H.  1,  c.  20  and 
26.— Lit-.  9,  c.  37, 1.22,  c.  4. 

CoRViNus,  a  name   given  to   M.  Valerius 
from  a  crotv,  which  assisted  him  when  he  was 

fighting  against  a  Gaul. -An  orator.    Paterc. 

2,  c.  36. Messala,  an  eloquent  orator,  in  the 

Augustan  age,  distinguished  for  integrity  and 
patriotism,  yet  ridiculed  for  his  frequent  quo- 
tations of  Greek  in  his  orations.  In  his  old 
age,  he  became  so  forgetful  as  not  even  to  re- 
member his  own  name. One  of  this  family 

became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged,  to  main- 
tain himself,  to  be  a  mercenary  shepherd. 
Juv.  1,  V.  101. 

T.    CoRUNCANcs,   the    first    plebeian   who 

was  made  high-priestat  Rome. The  family 

of  the  Coruncani  was  famous  for  the  number 
of  great  men  which  it  su[)plied,  for  the  service 
and  honour  of  the  Roman  republic.  Cic.  pro 
Do  mo. 

CoKUs,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the 
Red  sea.     Herodot.  3,  c.  9. 

CoRYBANTKS,  the  pricsts  of  Cybele,  called 
also  Galli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals, 
they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
lirious. They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
receive  theii-  name  from  Corybas  son  of  Jasus 
and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rights  of 
Lis  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  called  Corybantica,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
educated  Jupiter.  Pans-  8,  c.  37. — Diod.  5. — 
lloral.  \,  od.  \&.~Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  617, 1.  10,  v. 
250. 

CoRVBAS,  a  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.    Diod. 

fj. A    painter,    disciple    to    iN'icomachus. 

jPKn.  35,  c.  11. 
CoRYBASSA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 
CoRYBus,  a  promontory  of  Crete. 
CoRYciA,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Lycorus,  by 
Apollo^    Pans.  10.  c.  6. 

CGuycmEs,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  (he 
foot  of  Parnassus.  This  name  is  often  ajiplied 
to  the  muses.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320. 
_  CoRYcius,  an  old  man  of  Tarentum,  whose 
time  was  happily  employed  in  taking;  care  of 
Ills  bees.    He  is  represcnt«d  by  Virgil.  G.  4, 


Cilicia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
also  a  cave,  with  a  grove  which  produced  ex- 
cellent saffron.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  68. — Lu- 
can.  9,  V.  S09.—Plin.  5,  c.  27.— Cic.  ad  Fam. 

12,  ep.  13. — Strab.  14. Another  of  Ionia, 

long  the  famous  retreat  of  robbers. Ano- 
ther at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the 
muses.     Stat.  Tlitb.l. — Strab.  9. 

CoRYDON,  a  fictitious  name  of  a  shepherd, 
often  occurring  in  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil. 

CoRYLA  and  Coryleum,  a  village  of  Faph- 
jonia. 

CoRYNA,  a  town  of  Ionia.  Mela,  1,  c.  17. 
CoRYMBi'FER,  a  sumams  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  weai'ing  a  crown  of  coryntbi,  certain  ber- 
ries that  grow  on  the  ivy.  Ovid.  1.  Fast.  v.  393. 
CoRYNETA  and  CoRYNETES,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, son  of  Vulcan,  killed  by  Theseus.  Plut. 
in  Hies. 

CoRYPHAsiuM,  a  promontoiy  of  Peloponne- 
sus.    Pans.  4,  c.  36. 

CoRYPHE,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Cic.  dt 
Nat.  D.3,  C.23. 

CoRYTHENSES,  a  place  of  Tegea.  Paus.  8, 
C.45. 

CoRYTHus,  a  king  of  Corinth.     Diod.  4. 
CoRYTus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Jasius, 
whom  Dardanus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death, 
to  obtain  the  kingdom.    It  is  also  a  town  and 
mountain  of  Etruria,  now  Corlona,  nearWhick 
Dardanus  was  born.     Virg.JEn.S,  v.  170, 1.  7; 
v.  209.— Si/.  5,  V.  123, 1.  4,  v.  721. 
Cos,  an  island.     Fid.  Co. 
CosA  and  Cossa,  or  CosvE,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria.    Virg.   JEn.  10,  v.  168.— Ii>.  22,  c.  11.— 
Cic.  9,  mt.  6.— C'O!*'.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 
CoscoNius,  a  Latin  writer.     Varro  de  L.  L. 

5. A  wretched  epigram  writer.     Martial. 

2,  ep.  77. 

CosiNGAS,  a  Thracian  priest  of  Juno,  Sic. 
Polyan.  7,  c.  22. 

Cosis,  a  brother  to  the  king  of  Albania, 
killed  by  Pompey.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 

CosMus,  an  effeminate  Roman.     Juv.  8. 
CossEA,  apart  of  Persia.     Diod.  17. 
Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of 

the  Cornelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Vo- 

lumnius,  king  of  V^eii,  and  obtained  the  Spolia.' 
Opima,  A.  U.  C.  317.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  841. 

CossuTii,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cos- 
sutia,  Caesar's  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in 
Cms.  1. — One  of  the  family  was  distinguished 
as  an  architect  about  200  B.  C.  He  first  in- 
troduced into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models 
of  Greece. 

CosTOBffii,  robbers  in  Galatia.  Paus.  10, 
V.  34. 

CoSYRA,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melila.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  567. 

Cotes  and  Cottes,  a  promontory  of  Mau- 
ritania. 

CoTHON,  a  small  island  near  the  citadel  of 
Cart!iage,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  serv- 
ed for  A  dock-yard.  Scrvius  in  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
431.— Diod:.  3. 

CoTiioNFA,  the  mother  of  Triptolemus. 
Hygin.  fab.  147. 
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CoTiso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  vvliose  army  in- 
vaded Paniionia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentulus,  the  lieutenaTit  of  Augustus.  It  is 
said  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daujjhter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Jug.  63. — Hurat.  3,  od.  8, 
V.  18. 

CoToNis,  an  island  near  the  Echinades. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

CoTTo  M.  AuRELius,  a  Roman,  who  op- 
posed Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Luculius; 
and  when  in  Asia  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  by  Mithridates.  He  was  surnamed  Poii- 
ticus,  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pontus  by 

treachery.     Plut.  in    Lucull. An  orator, 

greatly  commended  by  Cicero  dt  Oral. A 

governor  of  Paphlagonia,  very  faithful  to  Sar- 

danapalus.     Diod.  2. A  spendthrift  in  tlie 

age  of  Nero,  &.c.  Tacit. An  officer  of  Cae- 
sar, in  Gaul. A  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  in 

Ep.  de  Pont. 

CoTTi/E  At,pes,  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps, 
by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Gaul.  Suet. 
Tib.  37,  Mr.  18. 

CoTTus,  a  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra^ 
who  had  100  hands,  and   50  heads.     Hesiod. 

Theog.  V.  147. A  man  among  the   i^dui, 

&.C.     Cass.  Bell. 

CoTY^UM,  a  town  of  Galatia.     Plin.  3,  v. 

32. of  Phrygia. 

CoTyL./EUS,  a  surname  of  .lEsculapius,  wor- 
shipped on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas.     His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercules.   Pans.  3,  c.  li>. 
CoTYLiDS,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.     Paus. 
8,0.41. 

CoTYORA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sinope.     Diod.  14. 

CoTYS,  the  father  of  Asia.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
45. A  son  of  Manes  by  Callirhoe,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mffionia. 

A  king  of  Thrace.     C.  JVep.in  Iphic. 

Another,  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  was  of  an  irascible  temper.  Lucan. 
5,  v.  54. Another,  king  of  Thrace,  who  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom 
he  was  killed.  It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid 
writes  from  iiis  banishment.    Tacit.  2,  jinn.  64. 

— Ovid.  2,   de  Pont.  ep.  9. A  king  of  the 

Odiysa?.  Liv.  42,  c.  29. A  king  of  Arme- 
nia Minor,  who  fought  against  Mithridates,  in 
the  age  of  Claudius.      Tacit.  Jinn.  11  and  13. 

Another,  who  imagined  he  should  marry 

Minerva,  and  who  murdered  some  of  his  ser- 
vants who  wished  to  dissuade'him  from  expec- 
tations so  frivilous  and  inconsistent,  jilhcn.  12. 
CoTYTTO,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  Cotyttia,  were  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians, 
&,c.  during  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called 
Baptte,  and  nothing  but  debauchery  and  wan- 
tonness prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A  festi- 
val of  the  same  name  was  obsei-ved  in  Sicily, 
where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  carried 
about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which 
it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  ofi'.  it 
was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and 
it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ce 
res.     Horut.  epod.  17,  v.  58. — Juv.  2,  v.  91. 

Cragus,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part 
of  mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Ovid. 
Met,  9,  V.  Mb.—Harai.  i,  od.  21. 
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Crambtjsa,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Cranai,  a  surname  of  the  Athenians,  from 

their  kingCranaus.  Herodot.  8,  c.  44. 
Cranapes,  a  Persian,  &.c.  Herodot. 
Cranaus,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who 

succeeded  Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years, 

B.  C.  1497.    Paus.  1,  c.  2. — -A  city  of  Caria. 

Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Crank,  a  nymph.     Vid.  Carna. A  town 

of  Arcadia. 

Craneum,  a  gymnastic  school  at  Corinth. 

Diog. 

Cranh,  a  town  of  Cephallenia.     Thucyd. 

2,  c.  30. 

Cranow    and   Cr.4nnon,    a  town   of  Thes- 

saly,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  An- 

tipater  and   Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians 

after  Alexander's  death.     Liv.  26,  c.  10, 1.  42, 
C.64. 

Crantor,    a   philosopher  of    Soli,  among 

the  pupils  of  Plato,  B.  C.  310.     Diog. An 

armour-bearer  of  Peleus,  killed  by  Demoleoii. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  V.  361. 
Crassipes,   a  surname  of  the  family  of  the 

Furii,  one  of  whom  married  Tnllia,  Cicero's 

daughter,  whom  he  soon  after  divorced.     Cic. 

Mt.  4,  ep.  5.— Liv.  38,  c.  42. 

L.  Crassitius,  a  man  who  opened  a  school 

at  Rome.     Suet,  de  Gram.  18. 

Crassus,  a  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 
who  never  laughed.     Pli7i.  7,  c.  19. Publ. 

Licinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about  131  years 
B.  C.  who  w^ent  into  Asia  with  an  army  against 
Aristonicus,  where  he  w^as  killed,  and  buried 
at  Smyrna. M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, surnamed  Rick,  on  account  of  his  opu- 
lence. At  first  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  circumstances  ;  but,  by  educating  slaves, 
and  selling  them  at  a  high  price,  he  soon  en- 
riched himself.  The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome  ;  and  he  retired  to  Spain, 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  eight  months. 
After  Cinna's  death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  where  he  served  Sylla,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  in  hisfavour.  When  the  gladia- 
tors, with  Spartacus  at  their  head,  had  spread 
an  universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some 
of  the  Roman  generals,  Crassus  was  sent  against 
them-  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassus 
slaughtered  12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this 
decisive  blow,  he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  was  honoured  with  an  ovcdio  at  his  return. 
He  was  soon  after  made  consul  with  Pompey ; 
and  in  this  high  office  he  displayed  his  opu- 
lence, by  entertaining  the  populace  at  10,000 
tables.  He  was  afterwards  censor,  and  formed 
the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predominant 
than  that  of  glory,  Crassus  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was 
satisfied  with  the  province  of  Syria,  which 
seemed  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth.  With  hopes  of  eidarging  his  posses- 
sions, he  set  off  from  Rome,  though  the  omens 
proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  crossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, and,  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Balty- 
lon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Parthia.  He  was  betrayed  in 
his  march  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamncs.  He 
was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena,  the  gene- 
1  rai  of  the  forces  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia  ; 
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aad  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Ro- j  and  by  the  singularity  of  his  manners.  He 
raans  were  killed,  and  10,000  taiven  prisoners.  |  clothed  himself  as  warm  as  possible  in  the 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escajie  I  summer;  but  in  the  winter,  his  garments 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny  ]  were  uncommonly  thin,  and  incapable  to  re- 


and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treach- 
ery of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  gene- 
ral of  the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing 
(erm.s  of  accommodation,  and  he  was  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  5-3.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and 
^ent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  lead  down 
liis  throat,  and  insulted  his  misfortunes.  The 
firmness  with  which  Crassus  received  the  news 
of  his  sons  death,  who  perished  in  that  expe- 
dition, has  been  deservedly  commended;  and 
the  words  that  he  uttered  when  he  surrender- 
ed himself  into  the  hands  of  Surena,  equally 
claim  our  admiration.  He  was  wont  often  to 
say,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  accounted  rich, 
if  he  could  not  maintain  an  army.  Though 
he  has  been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  showed 
himself  always  ready  to  lend  money  to  his 
friends  without  interest.  He  was  fond  of  phi- 
losophy, and  his  knowledge  of  history  was 
great  and   extensive.     Plutanh  has  written 

his  life.     Flor.  3,  c.  11. Publius,  the  son 

of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Parthia  with 
his  father.  When  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope  of  es- 
cape, he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  him 
through.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  shown 
with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthians. 

Plut.  in  Crass. L.  Licinius,    a  celebrated 

Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero,  and  in- 
troducedin  his  book  de  Ora/oreas  the  jirincipal 

speaker. A  son  of  Crassus  the  rich,  killed 

in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death. 

Crastinus,  a  man  in  Caesar's  army,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  C(zs.  Bell.  G.  3,  c. 
99. 

CRATiis,  the  mother  of  Sylla,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Hecate.  Hovi.  Od.  12,  v. 
124. 

CRAT.EDS,  conspired  against  Archelaus,  &c. 
— Jlrislot. 
Cratjer,  a  bay  of  Campania  near  Misenus. 
Craterus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  lite- 
rary fame,  as  n  ell  as  by  his  valour  in  the  tjeld, 
and  wrote  the  iiistory  of  Alexander's  life.  He 
was  greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  iMace- 
doniau  soldiers,  and  Alexandevahvas's  trusted 
him  with  unusual  confidence.  After  Alexan- 
der's death,  he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipa- 
ter,  and  passed  with  his  colleague  into  Asia, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  Eume- 
nes,  B.  C.  321.  He  had  received  for  his 
share  of  Alexander's  kingdoms,  Greece  and 
Epirus.  Mep.  in  Eumen.  2. — Justin.  12 
and  13. — Curt.  3. — Arrian. — Plut.  in  Alex. 
■——A  physician  of  Atticus,  mentioned  by 
Cic.   12.-  ad  Attic,  ep.  U.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  3, 

V.   161. A  painter  whose  pieces  adorned 

the  public  buildings  of  Athens.     Plin.  35,  c. 

11. An  Athenian,  who  collected  into  one 

body,  ail  the  decrees  Avhich  had  passed  in  the 

public    assemblies  at    Athens. A  famous 

sculptor. 

Crates,  a  philosopher  of  Eceotia,  son  of 
Ascondug,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  natu- 
rally deformed,  and  he  rendered  himself  more 
hideous  by  sowing  sheep's-skins  to  his  mantle, 


sist  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Hippar- 
chia,  the  sister  of  a  philosopher,  became  en- 
amoured of  him  ;  and  as  he  could  not  cool 
her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.  He  had  by 
her  two  daughters,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  his  disciples,  after  he  had  permitted 
them  their  company  for  30  days  by  way  of 
trial.     Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.    Dio^. 

in  vita. A  stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who 

opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 

grammar.     Haeton. A  native  of  Pergamus, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  the  most  stri- 
king events  of  every  age,  B.  C.  165.     JElian. 

deAnim.  17,  c.y. A  philosopher  of  Athens, 

who  succeeded  in  the  school  of  his  master 
Polemon. An  Athenian  comic  poet. 

Cratesiclea,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes, 
who  went  to  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  serving  her 
country,  &ic.     Plut.  in  Cleoti. 

Cratesipolis,  a  queen  of  Sicyon,  who 
severely  punished  son)e  of  her  subjects,  wha 
had  revolted  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  her 
husband,  &c.     Polycen.  8,  c.  58. 

Cratfsipidas,  a  commander  of  the  La- 
cedemonian fleet,  against  the  Athenians,  &,c. 
Diod.  13. 

Cratevas,  a  genera!  of  Cassander.  Biod.  \9. 

Crateus,  a  son  of  Minos. 

Crathis,  a  river  of  Achaia  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth.  Slrab.8. Another  in  Mag- 
na Grfficia,  whose  waters  were  supposed  to 
give  a  yellow  colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of 
those  that  drank  them.  Odd.  \4.Met.  v.  315. 
—Pans.  7,  c.  25.— Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

Cratincs,  a  native  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for  his  comic  writings,  and  his  fondness  for 
drinking.  He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.  C.  431 
years.  Quintilian  greatly  commends  his  com- 
edies, which  the  little  remains  of  his  poetiy  do. 
not  seem  fully  to  justify.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  4. — 
(^uintil. A  wrestler  of  uncommon  beau- 
ty.    Pans.  6,  c.  3, A  river  of  Asia.    Plin 

37,  c.  2. 

Cratippus,  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene, 
who,  among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at 
Athens.  Atter  the  laattle  of  Pharsalia,  Pom- 
pey  visited  the  house  of  Cratippus,  where  their 
discourse  was  chiefly  turned  upon  Providence, 
which  the  vvarriorblamed,  and  the  philosopher 
defended.    Plut.  in  Pomp. — Cic.  in  Offic.   1. 

An  historian  contemporary  with  Thucy- 

dides.     Dionys.  Hal. 

Cratylus,  a  jihilosopher,  a  preceptor  to 
Plato  after  Socrates. 

Crausi.^:,  two  islands  on  tlie  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Crausis,  the  father  of  Philcpcemen. 

Crauxiuas,  a  man  who  obtained  an  Olym- 
pic crown  at  a  horse  race.     Paus.  5,  c.  8. 

Cremera,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  fal- 
ling into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in  a  bat- 
tle against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  277.  Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  v.  205.— Jul'.  2,  v.  155. 

Cremma,  a  town  of  Lycia, 

Cremmyon,  and  Crommyon,  a  town  near 
Corinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  un-- 
common  bigness.     Ovid.  .Met.  7,  v.  435. 
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Cp.EMffi  and  Ckkmnos,  a  commercial  place 
on  the  Fulus  Ma^^otis.     Htrodot.  4,  c.  2. 

Cremona,  a  town  of  CisaJjjine  Gaul,  on  the 
Po,  near  Mantua.  It  was  a  Komau  colony 
and  suffered  much  when  Annibal  first  passed 
into  Italy.  Liv.  21,  c.  66. —  Tacil.  Hist.  3,  c.4 
and  IS. 

Cremonis  Jugum,  a  part  of  the  Alps,  over 
which,  as  some  suppose,  Annibal  passed  to  en- 
ter [taly.     Zu'.  21,  C.88. 

Cremides,  aplace  of  Bitbynia.  Diod.  14. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  aii  historian  who 
wrote  au  account  of  Au,;ustus,  and  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  starved  hiniself  for  fear  of  the  re- 
sentment of  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  offended 
by  calling  Cassias  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Ta 
cit.  Ann.  55,  c.  34, 35. — Suet,  in  -lug.  35.  in  Tib. 
60.  in  Ccdig.  16. 

Ceenis,  a  nymph  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Mel. 
12,  V.  313. 

Creon,  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
Jason,  who  repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge 
the  success  of  lier  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a 
present  a  gown  covered  \\  ith  ]ioison.  Glauce 
put  it  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  tire,  and  she  expired  in  the 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family 
shared  Glauce's  fate.  Apollod.  I,  c.  9,  I.  3,  c. 
7. — Eurip.  in  Med. — Hygin.  fab.  25. — Diod.  4. 

A  son  of  Meno^tius,  father  to  Jocasta,  the 

wife  and  mother  of  (Edipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as- 
scended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the 
ravages  of  the  Sphinx  {Vid.  Sphin.\)  were  in- 
tolerable, Creon  offered  his  crown,  and  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  to  him  wlio  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monster  proposed.  (Edi- 
pus was  happy  in  his  explanations,  and  be  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jo- 
casta, without  knowing  that  she  was  his  moth- 
er, and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  Polynices  and 
Etcocles.  These  two  sons  mutually  agreed, 
after  their  father's  death,  to  reign  in  the  king- 
dom, each  alternately.  Eteocles  first  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  by  right  of  seniority  ;  but  when 
he  was  once  in  power,  he  refused  to  resign  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  his  brotheried  against 
him  an  army  of  Argives  to  support  his  right. 
The  war  was  decided  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed 
one  another,  and  Creon  ascended  the  throne, 
till  Leodamas  tlie  son  of  Eteocles  should  be  of 
a  sufficient  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. In  his  regal  capacity,  Creon  command- 
ed that  the  Argives,  and  more  particularly 
Polj^nices,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  blood- 
shed, should  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in 
any  manner  disobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to 
be  buried  alive.  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Poly- 
nices, tran.sgressed,  and  was  accordingly  pun- 
ished. Harmon,  the  son  of  Creon,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himself 
on  her  grave,  when  his  father  refused  to  grant 
her  pardon.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Thescu.'i,  who  had  made  war  against  him  at 
the  request  of  Adraslus,  because  he  refused 
burial  to  tiie  Argives.  Vid.  Eteocles,  Polyni- 
ces, Adrastus,  (£di[)us. — Apollod.  3,  c.  56,  &,c. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  39,  1.  9,  c.  5,  kc.—Slat.  in  Theb. 
'—Sophocl.  in  Jintig. — JEschjjl.  Sept.  in  Theb. 
liijgin.  fab.  67  and  76. — Diod.  1  and  ^.' The 
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first  annual  archon  at  Athens,  684  B.  C.  Faler. 
l,c.  8. 

Creoxtiades,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Mega- 
ra,  daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father,  be- 
cause he  had  slain  Lycus. 

Creophilits,  a  Saraian,  wlio  hospitably 
entertained  Homer,  from  whom  he  received 
a  poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that 
poet's  master,  &c.  Slrab.  H. An  histori- 
an.   Jlthen.  8. 

Crkperiius  Poli.10,  a  Roman,  who  spent 
his  all  in  the  most  extravagant  debauchery, 
yiu'.y,  V.  6. 

Cres,  an  inhabitant  of  Crete. The  first 

king  of  Crete.     Paus.  8,  c.  53. 

Cresa  and  Cressa,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Cresius,  a  hill  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  44. 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  vv'ho, 
with  Jiis  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
4,  c.  3,  ^c. 

Cressius,  belonging  to  Crete.  Virg.  JEn.  4.. 
V.  70,  1.  8,  294. 

Creston,  a  town  of  Thrace,  capital  of  a 
part  of  the  country  called  Crestonia.  The  in- 
liabitants  had  eacli  many  wives  ;  and  when  the 
Imsband  died,  she  wlso  had  received  the  great- 
est share  of  his  affection,  was  cheerfully  slain 
on  his  grave.     Tlerodot.  5,  c.  5. 

Cresus  and  Ephesus,  two  men  who  built 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.     Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

Creta,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the  Cycla- 
des.  It  was  once  famous  for  its  hundred  ci- 
ties, and  for  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of 
Minos  established  there.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  detested  for  their  unnatural  loves,  their 
falsehood,  their  piracies,  and  robberies.  Ju- 
piter, as  some  authors  report,  was  educated  in 
that  island  by  the  Corybanfes,  and  the  Cretans 
boasted  that  they  could  show  his  tomb.  There 
were  different  colonies  from  Phrygia,  Doris, 
Achaia,  &c.  that  established  themselves  there. 
The  island,  after  groaning  under  the  tyranny 
of  democratica!  usurpation,  and  feeling  the 
scourge  of  frequent  sedition,  was  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  B.  C.  66,  after  a  war  of  three 
years,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  so  dis- 
tressed, that  they  were  even  compelled  to 
drink  the  water  of  their  cattle.  Chalk  was 
produced  there,  and  thence  called  Creta,  and 
with  it  the  Romans  marked  their  lucky  days 
in  their  calendar.  Hoiat.  1,  od.36,  v.  10,  epod. 
9.— Olid.  Fast.—S,  v.  444.     Epist.   10,  v.  106. 

Pal.  Max.  7,  c.  6. — Strab.  10. — Lucan.  3, 
V.  184.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  l04.~Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

CRET.ffius,  a  poet  mentioned  by  Propertius. 
2,  el.  34,  V.  29. 

Crete,  the  wife  of  Minos.     Jipullod.  3,  c.  1. 

— A  daugiiter  of  Deucalion.     Id.  3,  c.  3. 

Cretea,  a  country  of  Arcadia,  where  Ju- 
piter was  educated,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions.   Pavs.  S.  c.  38. 

Cketes,  inhabitan(s  of  Crete.     Virg.  JEn. 

V.  146. 

Cketeus,  a  Trojan,  distinguished  as  a 
poet  and  musician.  He  followed  Apneas, 
and  Avas  killed  by^  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v. 
774. Another,  killed  by  Turnus.     Id.  12, 

538. 

Cketheis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of 
lolchos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of 
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..=?^:aciis,  and  accused  hitn  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue,  because  he  refused  to  comply  vvUh  her 
wishes,  isic.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippo- 
lyte,  or  Astiadamia.  Pindar.  J\'em.  4. 
'  Cretheus,  a  son  of  iEJolus,  lather  of  JE- 
.=on,  by  Tyro,  his  brother's  daughter.  Jlpollod. 
i,  c.  7,&c. 

Crethon,  a  son  of  Diocips,  engaged  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  Greece.  He  was 
:-!ai.q,  with  his  brother  Orsilochus,  by  i^^neas. 
HoTHiir.  It.  5,  V.  540. 

Creticus,  a  certain  orator.  Juv.  2,  v.  67. 
A  surname  of  M.  x\ntony's  father. 

Crkssas,  a  famous  boxer.     Pans.  2. 

Creijsa,  a  daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Co- 
rinth. 4.S  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who 
had  divorced  Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned 
«;arnient,  whicih  immediately  set  her  body  on 
lire,  and  she  expired  in  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  She  iiad  received  this  gown  as  a 
gift  from  Medea,  who  wished  to  take  that  re- 
venge upon  the  infidelity  of  Jason.   Some  call 

her  Glauce.      Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  335. 

A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecu- 
iia.  Siie  married  iEneas,  by  whom  she  had 
some  children,  among  which  was  Ascanius. 
U' hen  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the  night, 
with  her  husband  ;  but  they  were  separated  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  J:]neas  could 
not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was. 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  tem- 
ple, of  which  she  became  priestess;  according 
to  the  relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa 
appear  to  her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was 
seeking  her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  pre- 
dicted to  yEneas  the  calamities  that  attended 
hiui;,  the  fame  he  should  acquire  when  he 
came  to  Italy,  and  his  consequent  marriage 
with  a  princess  of  the  country.     Paus.   10,  c- 

16. — Virg.  JEn.  2, .v.  562,  &,c. A  daughter  of 

Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  She  was  mo- 
ther of  Janus  by  A})ollo. A  town   of  Bffio- 

lia.     Slrab.  9. — Paus.  9,  c.32. 

CfiEusis,  a  naval  station  of  the  Thespians. 
Paus.  9,  c.  32. 

Criasus,  ason  ofArgos,  king  in  Pelopon- 
Eiesus.    Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Crinippus,  a  general  of  Dionysius  the 
elder. 

Crinis,  a  stoic  philosoplier.     Lncrl. A 

priest  of  Apollo. 

CrLvisos  and  Crimisus,  now  Caltnbel- 
lota,  a  river  on  the  western  parts  of  Sicily 
near  Segesta,  wiiere  Timoleon  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  forces.  C.  J\'ep.  in  Tim. —  llrg. 
JF.li.  5,  v.  38. The  word  in  the  various  edi- 
tions of  Virgil,  is  spelt  Crfimissus,   Crimissus, 

Crimisus,  Crimesus,  Crinisus,  Crimnisus. 

The  Crinisus  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  expo- 
sed his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer 
her  to  be  devoured  by  tlie  sea-monster  which 
Neptune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Lao- 
niedon.  [Vid.  Laomedou.]  ■  The  daughter 
came  safe  to  tiie  shores  of  Sicily.  Crinisus 
some  time  after  went  in  quest  of  his  daugiiter, 
and  was  so  disconsolate  for  her  less,  that  the 
god.";  changed  him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and 
granted  him  the  power  of  metamorphosing 
himself  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased.  He 
made  use  of  this  privilege  to  seduce  the  neigh- 
bouring nymphs. 

Ckino,  a  daughter  of  Antetior.  Pans.  10, 
e.  27. Oueof  the  Danaldcs.    Ajiollod. 
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Crison,  a  man  of  Himera,  who  obtained  a 
prize  at  Olympia,  &c.     Paus.  5,  c.  23. 

CrispZna,  a  Roman  matron,  &lc.  Tacit.  1. 
Hist.  47. 

Crispinus,  a  praetorian,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  slave  in  Egypt,  was  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  Ro- 
man knighthood  by  Domitian.     Juv.  1,  v.  26. 

A  stoic  pliilosopher,  as  remai-kable  for  liis 

loquacity  as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem 
he  wrote,  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own 
sect,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last  ver- 
ses of  1,  Sat.   1. 

Crispus  Sallustius.     Vid.   Sallustius. 

Virio,  a  famous    orator.      Qnintil.   10,  c.   1. 

The  second  husband  of  Agrippina. 

riav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  Great  Constantine, 
made  Cajsar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished 
for  valour  and  extensive  knowledge.  Fau- 
sta,  his  step-mother,  wished  to  seduce  him  j 
and  when  he  refused,  she  accused  him  before 
Constantine,  who  believed  the  crime,  and 
caused  his  son  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  326. 

CKisSiEus  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Corinth,  now  the  bay  of 
Salona.  It  received  its  name  from  Crissa,  a 
town  of  Phosis,  situate  on  the  bay,  and  near 
Delphi. 

Critala,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  27. 

Ckitheis,  a  daughter  of  Melanippus,  who 
became  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
afterwards  married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and 
brought  forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to 
Herodot.  in  vita. 

Crithote,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus.     C.  J\'cp. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and 
well-bred,  but  of  dangerous  principles,  and  he 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  them 
to  death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against 
those  citizens  whom  his  oppression  had 
banished.  He  had  been  among  tlie  disciples 
of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies  and  other 
compositions,  of  which  some  fragments  re- 
main.   Cic.  2,  de  Oral. A  philosopher. 

A  man  who  wrote  on  republics. Another, 

who  addressed  an  elegy  to  Alcibiades. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
who  attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last 
moments,  and  composed  some  dialogues  now 

lost.     Diog. A  piiysician  in  the  age  of  Ar- 

taxerxcs  Longimanus, An  historian  of  Nax- 

us,  who  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened during  eight  particular  years  of  his  life. 

A  Ma(;edonian  historian,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse,  of  the  Gets,  kc. 

CurroBux-us,  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  between  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans.  Paus.  10,  c.  20. A  phy- 
sician in  the  age  of  Philip  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. Plin.  7,  c.  37. A  son  of  Crito,  dis- 
ciple to  Socrates.     Diog.  in  Crit. 

CunoDEMus,  an  ancient  historian.  P/tn. 
5,  c.  76. 

Critognatus,  a  celebrated  warrior  of 
Alesia,  when  Cajsar  was  iu  Gaul.  Cces.  Bell. 
Gall. 

Critolaus,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arca- 
dia, who,  with  two  brothers,  fouglit  against 
the  two  sons  of  Denioslralus  of  Pheneus,  ta 


put  an  end  to  along  war  between  their  respec- 
tive nations.  The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were 
both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to  with- 
stand his  three  bold  antagonists.  He  conquer- 
ed them ;  and  when,  at  his  return,  his  sister 
deplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  antagonists,  to 
whom  she  was  betrotlied,  he  killed  her  in  a  fit 
of  resentment.  The  offence  deserved  capital 
punishment ;  but  lie  was  pardoned,  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country. 
He  was  afterwai'ds  general  of  tlie  Achajans, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned  himself,  because 
he  had  been  conquered  at  Therniopylce  by  the 
Komaiis.     Cic.  dc  JVat.  D. A  peripatetic 

Shilosopher  of  Athens,  sent   ambassador  to 
:ome,  iic.  140  B.  C.     Cic.  2,  de  Orat. An 

historian  who  wrote  about  Epirus. 

Crius,    a    sooliisayer,    son    of    Theocles. 

Faus.  3,  c.  13. A  man  of   .^gina,  &ic. — 

Herodol.  6,  c.  50. A  river  of  Achaia,  cal- 
led after  a  giant  of  the  same  name.  Pans.  7, 
c.  27. 

Crobialus,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia. 

Crobvzi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Crocale,  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  Ovid. 
Met.  3. 

Croce.'e,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3,  v.  21. 

Crocodilopolis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near 
the  jVile,  above  Memphis.  The  crocodiles 
were  held  tliere  in  the  greatest  veneration  ; 
and  they  were  so  tame,  that  they  came  to 
take  food  from  the  hand  of  their  feeders.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Arsinoe.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
m.Slrab.  17. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of 
the  nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a 
flower  of  tlie  same  name,  on  account  of  the 
impatience  of  his  love,  and  Smilas  was  meta- 
morpiiosed  into  a  yew-tree.  Ovid  4,  Met. 
V.  283. 

Crcescs,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Merm- 
nada:,  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Al- 
yates,  antl  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind. 
He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
tributary  to  the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the 
asj'l'.im  of  learning;  and  iEsop,  tlie  famous 
fable-writer,  among  others,  lived  under  his 
patronage.  In  a  conversation  with  Solon, 
Crtpsus  wished  to  be  thought  the  hajjpiest  of 
mankind ;  but  the  philosopher  apprized  him  of 
his  mistake,  and  gave  the  preference  to  pover- 
ty and  domestic  virtue.  Crresus  undertook  a 
war  ag;unst  Cyrus  liic  king  of  Persia, and  march- 
ed to  maet  him  with  an  army  of  420,0(!0  men, 
and  6U,00f»  horse.  After  a  reign  of  14  years, 
he  was  dei'ealed,  B.  C.  548  ;  his  capital  was  be- 
sieged, and  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile 
w  as  ali'eady  on  fire,  when  Cyrus  heard  the 
conquered  monarcli  three  times  exclaim,  So- 
lon !  with  lamentable  energy.  He  asked  liim 
the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and  Crcesus  re- 
peated the  conversation  he  had  once  with 
Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cyrus  was  moved 
at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recoUeclIoii  of  the 
inconstancy  of  human  aftairs,  he  ordered 
Croasus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  fiiends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 
[•erson,  "and  the  power  was  transferred  to 
Persia.  Cra^sus  survived  Cyrus.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated 
for  the   immensely  rich  presents    which  he 
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made  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  Le 
received  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle, 
which  he  interpreted  in  his  favour,  and  which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  his  empire. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  26,  Lc. — Plut.  in  Solon.  8,  c. 
24. — Justin.  1,  c.  7. 

Cromi,  a  people  of  Arcadia. 

Cromitis,  a  country  of  Arcadia. 

Crom.myo.x  and  Cuomvon,  a  place  of  At- 
tica, where  Hercules  killed  a  large  sow  that 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring   country.     Ovid. 

Met.  7. — Xcn. A  town  near  Corinth.  Paus, 

■2,  c.  1. 

Cromna,  a  town  of  Bithynia. 

Cromus,  a  son  of  INeptune.  Pavs.  2,  c. 
1. Ason  of  Lycaon.     Id.8,c.3. 

Cronia,  a  festival  al  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  Tiie  Rhodians  observed  the  same 
festival,  and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a 
condemned  malefactor. 

Croniom,  a  town  of  Elis — of  Sicily. 

Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  near  which 
were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to 
some  traditions,  in  the  city  of  Sais.     Herodot. 

2,  c.  28. 

Cross^a,  a  country  situate  partly  in 
Thrace,  ajid  partly  in  Macedonia.  Htrodot. 
7;  c.  123. 

Crotalos,  a  navigable  river  of  Italy.  Plin. 

3,  c.  10. 

Croton,  a  man  killed  by  Hercules,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  greatly  honoured. 
Dwd.  4. 

CrotCna,  a  town  of  Italy,  still  known  by 
the  same  name,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
founded  759  years  before  the  Augustan  age, 
by  a  colony  from  Achaia.  The  iidiabitants 
were  excellent  warriors,  and  great  wrestlers. 
Democedes,  AIcma.'on,  Milo,  (Sic.  were  na- 
tives of  tills  place.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  before  the 
arrival  of  Pyrrlius  in  Italy.  Crotona  struggled 
in  vain  against  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Si- 
cily, v/ho  took  it.  It  suffered  likewise  in  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  and  Annibal,  but  it  received 
ample  glory,  in  being  the  place  where  Pytha- 
goras established  his  school.  Herodot.  8,  c.  37. 
—SIrab.  6— Plin.  2,  c.  96.— Lu'.  1,  c.  18,  1. 
24,  c.  3. — Justin.  20,  c.  2. 

Crotoniata;,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona. 
Cic.  de  inv.  2,  c.  1. 

Crotomatis,  a  part  of  Italy,  of  which 
Crotona  is  the  capital.     Thucyd.  7,  c.  35. 

CuoTOPiADEs,  a  patronymic  of  Linus,  grand- 
son of  Crotopus. 

CiioTLipiAS,  the  patronymic  of  Linus,  grand- 
son of  Crotopus.     Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

CuotOpus,  aking  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  to  Psamathe  the  mother  of  Linus 
by  Apollo.     Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

Crotus,  a  son  of  Eumcsic,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chace,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  constellations  under  the  name  of 
Sagittarius.     Paus.  9,  c.  29. 

Crunos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.     Mela, 

O    p   o 

CrusiS;  a  place  near  Olyntlios. 

CeustCmerium  and  Cri  stumlri-s,  a'  town 
ofilie  Sabines.  Liv.  4,  c.  9,  1.  42,  c.  34. 
—  Virij^.  JKn.  7,  v.  63 1 . 

Crustcminum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near 
Veil,  famous  for  pears;  whence  the  adjective 
Crustumiu.     T'lVf.  G.  2,  v.  88. 


Crustumium,  Crustunus,  and  Crustur-  1 
NENius,  now  Conca,  a  river  flowing  from  | 
the  Apennines,  by  Ariminum.  Lucan.  2,  v. 
406. 

Crynis,  a  river  of  Bithynia. 

Crypta,  a  passage  through  mount  Pausily- 
pus.     Vid.  Pausilypus. 

Cteatus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  before 
Troy.     Pans.  5,  c.  4. 

Ctkmene,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

Ctenos,  a  harbour  of  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

Ctesias,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  liave 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
Wesseling's  edition  of  Herodotus.  Strab.  1. 
— Mken.  12. — Pint,  in  Jlrtax. A  syco- 
phant of  Athens. An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Ctesibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
^vllo  flourished  136  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump,  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
stnmients.  He  also  invented  a  chpsyilra,  or 
a  water  clock.  This  invention  of  measuring 
time  by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious. 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which 
it  turned.  Tiie  wheels  communicated  their 
regular  motion  to  a  small  wooden  image,  vvhich 
by  a  gradual  rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the 
proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  engrav- 
ed on  a  column  near  the  machine.  This  artful 
invention  gave  rise  to  many  improvements ; 
and  tiie  modern  manner  of  measuring  time 
with  an  hour  glass  is  an  imitation  of  the  clepsy- 
dra   of   Ctesibius.      Virtuv.  de.  Jirchil.  9,   c.  9. 

A  cynic  philosopher. An  historian, 

^vho  flourished  254  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  his 
104th  year.     Phit.in  Dem. 

Ctesici-es,  a  general  of  Zacynthos,  Sic. 

Ctf.sidemus,  a  painter  who  had  Antiphilus 
for  pupil.     PHn.  S5,  c.   10. 

Ctesii.ochus,  a  noble  painter,  who  repre- 
sented Jupiter  as  bringing  forth  Bacchus. 
PHn.  35,  c.  11. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthe- 
nes,  wlio  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly 
to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown 
for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was  oppos- 
ed by  the  orator  iEschines,  the  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  accused  Ctesiphon  of  sedi- 
tious views.  Demosthenes  undertook  the  de- 
fence ofhis  friend,  in  a  celebrated  oi'afion  still 
extant,  and  yEschines  was  banished.     Demost. 

4'  ^schln.  de   Corona. A  Greek  architect, 

who  made  the  plan  of  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 
sus. An  elegiac  poet,  whom  king  Attains 
set  over  his  possessions  in   iEolia.      .Allien. 

13. A    Greek   historian,    who    wrote    an 

history  of  Bceotia,  besides  a  treatise  on  trees 
and  plants.  Plut.  in  Tlies. A  large  vil- 
lage of  Assyria,  nov/  Elmodain,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  the  kings  of  Partbia  gen- 
erally resided  in  winter  on  account  of  the  mild- 
ness of  tlie  climate.  Strab.  15. — PHn.  6,  c. 
26. 

Ctesippus,  a  son  of  Chabrias.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Phocion,  the  friend  of  Chabrias.  Phocion 
attf  ii'pled  in  vain  to  corr.jct  his  nat'iral  foibles 
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and  extravagances,    Phit.in  Phoc. A  man 

who  wrote  an  history  of  Scythia. One  of 

the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

CTi.-.tr.NEj  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laertes 
by  Anticlea.     Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  334. 

Cularo,  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now 
Grenoble.     Cic.  cp. 

CuMA  and  Cum.c,  a  town  of  ^^olia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accused  of 
stupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the  goods 
which  entered  their  harbour  during  300  years. 
They   were    called     Cumani.       Strab.    13. — 

Paterc.  I.e.  4. A  city  of  Campania,  near 

Puteoli,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcisand 
Cumae,  of  jEolia,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Cumcei  and  Cumani. 
There  was  one  of  the  Sibyls,  that  fixed  her  re- 
sidence in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  called  the  Cimucan  ^I'lhyX.  Vid.  Sibyllse. — 
Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  712.  Fast.  4,  v.  158.  Pont. 
2,  el.  8,  v.  41— «c.  Rail.  2,  c.  2e.—Paterc. 
1,  c.  4.—  Virg.  .^71.  3,  V.  441.— Lie.  4.— Plot. 
3.— Strab.  5. 

CuMAKUM,  a  country  house  of  Pompey  near 

Cuma?.     Cic.  ad  .^Itic'.  4,  ep.  10. Another 

of  VaiTO.     Id.  Acad.  1,  c.  1. 

CuNAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria.  500  stadia  from 
Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger  B.  C.  401.  The  latter  entered  the 
field  of  battle  with  113,000  men,  and  the  for- 
mer's forces  amounted  to  900,000  men.  The 
valour  and  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
who  were  among  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  are  weH 
known,  and  have  been  celebrated  by  the  pen  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  and 
who  had  the  principal  care  of  the  retreat. 
Plut.  in  Artax. — Ctesias. 

CuNEUs,  a  cape  of  Spain,  now  Algarve,  ex- 
tending into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
Mela,3,  c.  l.—PHn.  4,  c.  22. 

CuPAVO,  a  son  of  Cycnus,  who  assisted 
JEneas  against  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  186. 

CuPENTus,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by 
^neas.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  539. 

CupiDO,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
diiferent  traditions  concerning  his  parents. 
Cicero  mentions  three  Cupids ;  one,  son  of 
Mercury  and  Diana ;  another,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Venus ;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two  ;  Kesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who, as  he  says, 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is 
alively  ingenious  youth,  son  of  .Jupiter  and  Ve- 
nus ;  whilst  the  other,  son  of  Nos  ajid  Erebus, 
is  distinguished  by  his  debauchery  and  riotous 
dispoytion.  Cupid  is  represented  as  a  winged 
infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow  and  a  quivf  r 
full  of  arrows.  On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces 
of  antiquity,  he  is  represented  as  arnu-ing  him- 
self with  some  cliildish  diversion.  Sometimes 
he  appears  driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit, 
playing  with  a  nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or 
trying  to  burn  witii  a  torch  ;  at  f)(licr  times  he 
plays  upon  a  horn  before  his  mother,  or  closely 
embraces  a  swa  .,  or  with  one  foot  i-aised  in 
the  air,  he  in  a  musing  posture  seems  to  med- 
itate some  trick  ;  sometimes,  like  a  conquer- 
or, he  marches  triumphantly  with  a  helmet  on 
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his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  buck- 
ler on  his  arm,  intimating  that  even  Mars  him- 
self owns  the  superiority  of  love.  His  power 
was  generally  known  byliis  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  lion,  or  on  a  dolpliin,  or  breaking  to  pieces 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Among  the  an- 
cients he  was  worshipped  with  the  same  so- 
lemnity as  his  mother  Venus,  and  as  his  influ- 
ence was  extended  over  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  the  earth,  and  even  the  empire  of  the 
dead,  hisdivinity  was  universally  acknowledg- 
ed, and  vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were 
daily  offered  to  him.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, the  union  of  Cupid  with  Chaos  gave 
birth  to  men,  and  all  the  animals  which  inhabit 
the  earth,  and  even  the  gods  themselves  were 
the  offspring  of  love  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Cupid,  like  the  rest  of  llie  gods,  as- 
sumed different  shapes;  and  we  find  him  ii; 
the  Jilneid,  putting  on,  at  the  retjuest  of  his 
mother,  the  form  of  Ascanius,  and  going  to 
Dido's  court,  where  he  inspired  the  queen  with 
love.  Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  693,  kc.—Cic.  de  A^it. 
D.  3.— Olid.  Met.  1,  fab.  \0.—Hesiod.  Tkco;!:. 
r.  121,  &.C. — Oppian.  Hali.  4.  Ci/neg.  2. — Bhn. 
Jdyll.  3. — Mosclms. — Eurip.  in  llippol. —  Theo- 
crit.  Idyll.  3,  11,  fee. 

CuPiENNius,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  wlio 
made  himself  ridiculous  for  the  nicety  and  ef- 
feminacy of  his  dress.  Uornt.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  36. 

Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  of  which 
Tatius  was  king.  The  inhabitants,  called  Qui- 
rifcs,  were  carried  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
became  citizens.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  292, 1.  S,  v. 
€33.— Liv.  1,  c.  l3.—Macrob.  1,  c.  9.— Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  477  and  480,  1.  3,  v.  94. 

CuRETKs,  a  people  of  Crete,  called  also 
Corybanles,  who,  according  to  Ovid,  were 
produced  from  rain.  Their  knowledge  of  all 
the  arts  was  extensive,  and  they  communica- 
ted it  to  many  parts  of  ancient  Greece.  They 
were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  .luplter, 
and  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  his  fa- 
ther, they  invented  a  kind  of  dance,  and  dro \v  n- 
ed  his  cries  in  the  harsh  sounds  of  their  shields 
and  cymbals.  As  a  re\vard  for  their  atten- 
tion they  were  made  |)riests  and  favourite 
ministers  of  Rhea,  called  also  Cjbeie,  who  had 
intrusted  them  with  the  care  ol  .Jupiter.  Dio- 
nys.  Hall.  2.— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  151.— 57ra6.  10.— 
Pans.  4,  c.  33.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  282.  Fast.  4, 
T.  210. 

CuRKTis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being 
the  residence  of  the  Curetes.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
V,  136. 

Curia,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes. 
Romulus  originally  divided  the  people  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curia;. 
Over  each  Curias  was  appointed  a  priest,  who 
officiated  at  the  sacriSces  of  his  respective  as- 
sembly. The  sacrifices  were  called  Curionia, 
and  the  priest  Curio.  He  was  to  be  above  the 
age  of  fifty.  His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and 
unexceptionable,  and  his  body  free  from  all 
defects.  Tlie  Curiones  were  elected  by  their 
respective  Curiae,  and  above  them  was  a  su- 
perior priest  called  Curio  ma.vinms,  chosen  by 

all  the  Curia;  in   a  public  assembly. The 

word  Curia  was  also  applied  to  public  edifices 
anions:  the  Romans.  These  were  generally 
of  two  sorts,  divine  and  civil.  In  the  former 
were  held  the  assemblies  of  the  priests,  and 
of  every  religious  order,  for  the  regulation  of 
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religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies.  The  other 
was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where  they  as^ 
sembled  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business. 
The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated  by  the 
Augurs, before  a  lawful  assembly  cotdd  be  con- 
vened there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  claim  our  atfeniion  ; 
Curia  Hoslilia,  built  by  king  Tidlus  Hostilius  ; 
Curia  Pumpcii,  where  Julius  Ca;sar  was  mur- 
dered ;    and    Curia  Jiugusli,  tlie  palace  and 

court  of  the   emperor  Augustus. A  tov.'n 

of  the  Rceti,  now  Coire.,  the  capita"  of  the 
Grisons. 

Curia  lex,  de  Comiiiis,  was  enacted  by 
\I.  Curius  Dentalus  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
the  convening  of  the  Comitin,  for  the  election 
of  magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission 
from  the  senate. 

Curias.     Vid.  Curium. 

CuRiATii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  entered 
among  the  patricians.  T!ie  three  Curiatii, 
who  engaged  the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory, 
were  of  this  familv.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys. 
Hal.  5.~Liv.  1,  c.  24. 

Q.  Curio,  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
Cajsarin  full  senate,  Omnium  mv.lttrum  virum, 
et  omnium  virorum  mulierem.  Tacit.  21. 
Ann.   c.  7. — Suet,  in  Ca:s.  49, —  Cic.  in  Brut. 

His    son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of 

(he  people,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar. 
He  saved  Caisar's  life  as  he  returned  frsm  the 
senate-house,  after  the  debates  concerning 
the  punishments  which  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  adherents  of  Catiline.  He  killed  him- 
self in  Africa,  Flor.  4,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Pomp. 
S,~  Cces.  49. —  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  1. — Lv.can.  v. 
268. 

CuRioeoLiTiE,  a  people  among  the  Celta?, 
who  inhabited  the  country  which  now  forms 
Lower  Britany.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34, 1.  3, 
c.  11. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  which,  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  cape  which  bears  the  name  of  Curi- 
as.    Herodot.  5,  c.  1 13. 

Curius     Dentatus     Marcus     Annius,     a 
Roman,  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  fru- 
gality.    He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was 
twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.     He  obtained 
decisive  victories  over  the  Samnites,  tlie  Sa- 
bines, and  the  Lucanians,  and  defeated  Ty^-j^ 
rhus   near  Tarentum.     The   amba.'^sadors   ot    ; 
the  Samnites  visited  his  cottage,  while  he  was     I 
boiling  some  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot,  and     j 
they  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  offer  of   i 
large  presents.     He  refused  their  offers  v.ilh    j, 
contempt,  and  said.  I  |)refer  my  earthen  pots    i 
to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  my    i 
wish  to  command  those  who  are  in  possession    ■ 
of  money,  while  I  am  depiived  of  it,  and  live    j 
in  poverty.      Plid.   in   Cat.   Cens. — Horat.  J,    I 

od.  12,  v.  41. — Flor.  1,  c,  15. A  lieutenant    j 

of  Ceesar's  cavalry,  to  whom  six  coliorts  of  i 
Pompey  revolted,  k,c.  Cas.  1.  Bell.  Civ.  i 
24.  j 

CuRTiA,  a  patrician  family,  which  migrated  j 
with  Tatius  to  Rome. 

CuRTiLLUs,  a  celebrated  epicure,  Lc.  Ho- 
rat. 2,  Sat.  8,  v.  52. 

M.  CuRTius,  a  Roman  youth,  who  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety 
of  his  country  aboui.  360  years  B.  C.     A  wide 
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gap,  called  afterwards  Curlius  lacus,  had  sud- 
denly opened  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle 
had  said  that  it  never  would  close  before 
Rome  threw  into  it  whatever  it  had  most  pre- 
cious. Curtius  immediately  perceived  that  no 
less  than  a  human  sacrifice  was  required. 
He  armed  iiimself ;  mounted  his  horse,  and 
solemnly  threw  himself  into  the  gulf,  which 
instantly  closed  over  his  head.     Liv.  7,  c.  6. — 

Val.    Max.  5,   c.  6. Q.  Rufus.     Fid.  Quin- 

tus. Nicias,  a  grammarian,   intimate   witli 

Pompey,  &ic.     Suet,  de  Gr. Montanus,  an 

orator  and  poet  under  Vespasian.  Tacit.  4.' 
Jinn. Atticus,  a  Roman  knight,  who  accom- 
panied Tiberius  in  his  retreat  into  Campania. 

Tacit.  Jin.  4. Lacus,  the  gulf  into  which 

Curlius  leaped.     Fid.  M.  Curtius. Fons,  a 

6ti-eam  which  conveyed  water  to  Rome  from 
the  distance  of  40  miles,  by  an  aqueduct  so 
elevated  as  to  be  distributed  through  all  the 
hills  of  the  city.     Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

CuRULis  Magistratus,  a  state  officer  at 
Rome,  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  an 
ivory  chair  in  public  assemblies.  The  dicta- 
tor, the  consuls,  the  censors,  the  prstors,  and 
ediles,  claimed  that  privilege,  and  therefore 
were  called  curules  inagislralus.  The  sena- 
tors who  had  passed  through  the  above  men- 
tioned offices  were  generally  carried  to  the 
isenate-house  in  ivory  chairs,  as  all  generals  in 
their  triumphant  procession  to  the  capitol. 
When  names  of  distinction  began  to  be  knov.-n 
among  the  Romans,  the  descendants  of  curule 
magistrates  were  called  nobiles,  the  first  of  a 
family  who  discharged  that  office  were  known 
by  the  name  of  no.'f,  and  tiiose  that  had  never 
been  in  otfice  were  called  ignobiles. 

Cuss.'Ei,  a  nation  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  Al  - 
exanderto  appease  the  manes  of  Hepha;stion. 
Flut.  in  Altx. 

Cusus,  a  rivjer  of  Hungary  falling  into  the 
Danube,  now  the  Fag. 

CuTiLiuM,  a  town  of  the   Sabines,  near  a 
lake  whii;h  contained  a  lioating  island  ;  and  of 
ivhich  the  water  was  of  an  unusually  cold 
qualitv.    Plin.  3,  c.  12,  1.  31,  c.  2.— Seweca.  Q. 
JV.  3,"c.  2b.— Liv.  26,  c.  11. 
CvamosGrus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 
Cyane,  a  ]iymph  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  her 
father  oft'ered  violence  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness. 
[      She  dragged  her  ravisher  to  the  altar,  where 
|'j*'she  sacrificed  him,  and  killed  herself  to  stoji-a 
pestilence,   which,    from  that    circumstance, 
had   already   begun    to    afflict  the   country. 

PLv.t.  in  Parall. A  nymph  of  Sicily,  who 

endeavoured  to  assist  Proserpine  when  she 
was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  god  changed 
ber  into  a  fountain  now  called  Pisnie,  a  few 
miles  from  Syracuse.     Ovid.  Mel.  5,  v.  112. 

A  town  of  Lycia.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. An 

innkeeper,  &ic.     Juv.  8,  v.  162. 

Cv.vNE^,  now  the  Povorane,  two  rugged 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eusine  sea, 
about  20  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thra- 
tian  Bosphorus.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side 
of  Asia,  and  the  other  on  the  Euro{)ean  coast, 
and  according  to  Strabo,  there  is  only  a  space 
of  20  furlongs  between  them.  Ti)e  waves  of 
the  sea,  which  continually  break  against 
fhem  with  a  violent  noise,  fill  the  air  with 
■i  darkening  foam,  and  render  the  pas- 
■-^^<i  extremely  dangerous.  The  ancients 
-apposed  that  these  islands  floated;  and  even 
29 
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sometimes  united  to  crush  vessels  info  pieces 
when  they  passed  through  the  straits.  This 
tradition  arose  from  their  appearing,  like  all 
other  objects,  to  draw  nearer  when  naviga- 
tors approached  them.  They  were  sometimes 
called  Symplegades  and  PlanetcB.  Their  true 
situation  and  form  was  first  explored  and  as- 
certained by  the  Argonauts.  Plin.  6,  c.  12. — 
Herodot.  4,'c.  Sb.—Ajmllou.  2,  v.  317  and  600. 
—Lycoph.  USb.—Strab.  1  and  3.— Mela,  2, 
c.  7.— Ovid.  Prist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

CvANEE  and  Cvanea,  a  daughter  of  the 
Majander,  mother  of  Byblis  and  Canus,  by 
Meletus,  Apollo's  son.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  451. 

Cyaneus,  a  large  river  of  Colchis. 

Cyanippe,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus. 

Cyanippus,  a  Syracusan,  who  derided  the- 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god 
so  inebriated  him,  that  he  offered  violence  to 
his  daughter  Cyane,  who  sacrificed  him  on  the 

altar.      Plid.     in    Parall. A    Thessalianj 

whose  wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris. 
Pint,  in  Parall. 

CvAKAXEs,  or  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraor- 
tes,  was  king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  brave- 
ly defended  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians 
had  invaded.  He  made  war  against  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  aU 
Asia  beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died  after  a 
reign  of  40  years,  B.  C.  585.  Diod.2. — Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  73  and  103. Another  prince,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the 
Mede.  He  w^as  the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of 
Media.  He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  and  made  war  against  the. 
Assyrians,  whom  Cyrus  favoured.  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  1. 

Cybebe,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  wSifSE'/, 
because  in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals  men 
were  driven  to  madness. 

CvBKLE,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta, 
Bona  Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynihia,  Din- 
dymene,  &,c.  According  to  Diodorns,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince,  called  Menos, 
by  his  wifeDindymene,and  he  adds,that  as  soon 
as  she  was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain . 
She  was  })reserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  the 
name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her 
life  had  been  preserved.  When  she  returned 
to  her  father's  court,  she  had  an  intrigue  with 
Atys,  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  her  father  mu- 
tilated, &.c.  All  the  mythologists  are  unani- 
mous in  mentioning  the  amours  of  Atys  and 
Cybele.  The  partiality  of  the  goddess  for  Atys 
seems  to  arise  from  his  having  first  introduced 
lier  worship  in  Phrygia.  She  enjoined  him  per- 
petual celibacy,  and  the  violation  of  his  prom- 
ise was  expiated  by  voluntary  mutilation,  hi 
Piirygia  the  festivals  of  Cybele  were  observed 
with  t!ie  greatest  solemnity.  Her  priests,  called 
Corybantes,  Galli,  &.c.  were  not  admitted  in 
the  service  of  ihe  goddess  without  a  previous 
mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festi- 
vals, tl'.ey  imitated  the  manners  of  madmen, 
and  filled  the  air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and 
bowlings,  mixed  with  the  confused  nois«  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  spears.  ThI.s 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of  Cy- 
bele for  the  loss  of  her  favourite  Atys.  Cy- 
bele was  generally  represented  as  a  rohn>l 
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v;oman,  far  advanced  in  lier  pregnancy,  to  in- 
timate the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held 
keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  witli  the 
leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appears  ri- 
ding in  a  chariotdrawn  by  two  tame  lions  ;Atys 
follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  in  his  hand, 
and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir-tree,  which 
is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Sometimes  Cybele 
is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  with 
ber  head  covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  also 
seen  with  many  breasts,  to  show  that  the 
earth  gives  aliments  to  all  living  creatures ; 
and  she  generally  carries  two  lions  under  her 
arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele 
passed  into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  estab- 
lished at  Elensis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by 
order  of  tiie  Sibylline  books,  brought  the  sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  from  Pessiuus  into  Italy  ; 
and  when  the  ship  which  carried  it  had  run 
on  a  shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and 
innocence  of  Claudia  were  vindicated  in  re- 
moving it  with  her  girdle.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first  known 
about  15S0  year^  B.  C.  The  Romans  were 
particularly  superstitious  in  washing  every 
year,  on  the  tJlh  of  the  calends  of  April,  the 
shrine  of  this  goddess  in  the  Avaters  of  the  ri- 
ver Almon.  There  prevailed  many  obscenities 
in  tlie  observations  of  the  festivals,  and  the 
priests  themselves  were  the  most  eager  to  use 
indecent  expressions,  and  to  show  their  un- 
bounded licentiousness  by  tiie  impurity  of  their 
actions.  Vid.  Atys,  Eleusis,  Rhea,  Coryban- 
tes,  Galli,  kc. — Jlugiislin.  de.  Civil.  D.  Uc. — 
Ladant. — Lucian.  in  Deu  Syr — Diod.  3. — 
Virg.  JEn.  9.  v.  611,  1.  10,  v.  2i>-2.—Lucan.  1, 
V.  '^6,— Ovid.  Trist.  4,  v.  210  and  3G1.— 
Plul.  de  Loquac. — Cic.  ad  Miic. — Cal.  Rtiod. 
8,  c.  17,&.c. 

Cybele  and  Cvbela,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

CvBELUs,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 
Cybele  was  worshipped. 

Cybira,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  whence  Cy- 
biraticus.     Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33. 

Cybistria,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Cic. 
Div.  15. 

Cycesium,  a  town  of  Pelopwinesus,  near 
Pisa. 

Cychkeus,  a  son  of  INeptune  and  Sala- 
mis.  After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god 
in  Salamis  and  Attica.  As  he  left  no  ciiildron, 
he  made  Telamon  his  successor,  because  he 
had  freed  the  country  from  a  monstrous  ser- 
pent. Pau.i.  1,  c.  35. — PLut.  in  Thcs. — 
ApoUod.Z,c.  12. 

Cyclades,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  Aegean  sea,  those  particularly  that  sur- 
round Delos  as  with  a  circle;  whence  the 
name  ('uxx©.-  circulus.)  They  were  about  53 
in  number,  the  principal  of  which  were  Ceos, 
Naxos,  Andros,  Paros,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gya- 
rus,  Tenedos,  he.  The  Cyclades  were  re- 
duced under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Mil- 
tiades;  but  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians,  they  revolted  from  their  ancient 
and  natural  allies.     C  Kep.  in  Mil.  2. — Plin. 

4,  c.  12. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. I'tol.  3,  c.  Id.—Htrub. 

li)—£)iom/s.  Perieg. — Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v.  64. — 

Virg.  JEn'.  3,  v.  127, 1.  8,  v.  692.— Sil.  4,  v.  247. 

Cyclopes,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigan- 
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tic  stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Coelus 
and  Terra.  They  had  but  one  eye  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead;  whence  their  name 
(xu'./0.  fircM/e.s,  t"v  ocnln~s.)  They  were  three 
in  number,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges, 
Brontes,  and  Steropes.  Their  immber  was 
greater  according  to  other  rnythologists,  and 
in  the  age  of  Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  their 
king.  [Vid.  Polyphemus.]  They  inhabited 
the  western  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily  ;  and 
because  they  were  uncivilized  in  their  man- 
ners, the  poets  speak  of  them  as  men-eaters. 
Tiie  tradition  of  their  having  only  one  eye, 
originates  from  their  custom  of  wearing  small 
bucklers  of  steel  which  covered  their  faces, 
and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle,  which 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From  tiieir 
vicinity  to  Mount  iEtna,  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
have  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
The  most  solid  walls  and  imjiregnable  fortresses 
were  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  more  respect- 
able, and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
what  they  had  fabricated,  and  tliatthe  shield 
of  Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  INeptune,  were 
the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cyclops 
were  reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  find 
a  temple  dedicated  to  their  set  vice  at  Co- 
rinth, where  sacrifices  w  ere  solemnly  offered. 
Apollo  destroyed  them  all,'  because  they  had 
made  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  with  which 
his  son  jEsculapius  bad  been  killed.  From  the 
different  accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the 
ancients,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were 
all  the  same  people,  to  whom  various  functions 
have  been  attributed,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled one  to  the  other,  witliout  drawing  the 
pencil  of  fiction  or  mythology.  JipoUod.  1,  c. 
1  and  2. — Homer.  Od.  i  and  9. — Hesiod.  Tlieog. 
V.  140.— Theocrit.  Id.  l,lk.c.—Strnb.  8.— Virg, 

0.  4,  V.  170.  .*Jh.  6,  V.  f)39,  1.  8,  v.  418,  fcc.  1. 
11,  V.  263— Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v.  7S0,  I.  14,  r. 
249. A  people  of  Asia. 

Cycnus,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death 
provoked  Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  re- 
solved severely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  be 
was  prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
Hygin.  fab.  31  and  261. — Hesiod.  in  Scut.  Here. 

A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him  ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no 
efl'ect,  he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smo- 
thered him.  He  stripped  him  of  his  armour, 
and  saw  him  suddenly  changed   into  a  bird  of 

the  same  name.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3. A 

son  of  Hyrie,  changed  into  a  swan. A  son 

of  Stheneius,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  liis  friend  and  relation 
Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid. 
Mel.  2,  v.  367.— F?rg.  ^n.  10,  v.  189.—Paus. 

1,  c.  30. A  horse's  name.     Stai.  6.    Thtb. 

V.  524. 

Cydas,  a  profligate  Cretan,  made  judge  at 
Rome  by  Antony.     Cic.  in  Phil.  5  and  8. 
CvDiAS,  an  Athenian  of  great  valour,  &c. 

Paui.  10,  c.  21. A  painter  who   made  a 

painting  of  the  Argonauts.     This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hoitensius, 
I  for  164  talents.    Plin.  34. 
I     CvniPFE,  the  wife  of  Anaxilaus,  Lc.    He- 
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rodot.  7,  c.  165. The  mother  of  Cleobis  and 

Bitoii.     Vid.  Cleobis. A  girl  beloved  by 

Acoatius.    Vid.  Acontius. One  of  Cyrene's 

attendants.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  329. 

Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  near  Tarsus,, 
wiiere  Alexander  bathed  when  covered  with 
sweat.  The  consequences  proved  almost  fatal 
to  the  monarch.  Curt.  3,  c.  4. — Justin.  11, 
c.  8. 

CydoiV,  a  friend  of  Turnus  against  JSneas. 
Virg.  JEii.  10,  V.  335. 

CvDON  and  Cvuonia,  now  Canea,  a  town  of 
Crete,  built  by  a  colony  from  Samos.  It  was 
supposed  that  Minos  generally  resided  there. 
Hence  Cydoneus.  Ovid.J\Iet.  8,  v,  22. —  Virg. 
Mn.  12,  V.  858.— .Si/.  2,  v.  \Q9.—Liv.  37,  c.  60. 
—Luc««.  7,  v.22y. 

Cydoni.\,  an  island  opposite  Lesbos.  Piin. 
2  and  4. 

Cydrar.v,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Ilerodot.  7, 
c.  30. 

Cydrolaus,  a  man  who  led  a  colony  to  Sa- 
mos.    Diod.  5. 
Cygnus,  Vid.  Cycnus. 
Cylabus,  a  place  near  Argos  in  Peloponne- 
sus.    PtiU.  in  Pyrrh. 

Cylbiani,  mountains  of  Phrygia  where  the 
Cayster  takes  its  rise.    Piin.  5,  c.  29. 

Cylices,  a  people  among  the  Illyrians. 
There  was  in  their  country  a  monument  in 
honour  of  Cadmus.     Jlthen. 

Cyi.indus,  a  son  of  Phryxus  and  Calliope. 
Cyll.ibaris,  a  public  place  for  exercises 
at  Argos,  where    was  a  statue   of   Minerva. 
Pam.  in  Cor. 

Cyllab.ykus,  a  gallant  of  the  wife  of  Dio- 
medes,  Lc. 

Cyllakus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Centaurs,  passionately  fond  of  Hylonome. 
They  perished  both  at  the  same  time.     Ovid. 

12,  Met.   V.    408. A    celebrated  horse  of 

Pollux  or  of  Castor,    according  to    Seneca 
P'irg.  G.  3,  V.  90. 
Cyllen,  a  son  of  Elatus.     Paus.  8,  c.  4. 
CviXENE,  the  mother  of   Lycaon,  by  Pe- 

lasgus.     JlpoLlod.  3,  c.  8. A  naval  station  of 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus.     Paus.  4,  c.  23. A 

mountain  of  Arcadia,  with  a  small  town  on  its 
declivity,  which  received  its  name  from  Cyllen. 
Mercury  was  born  there  ;  hence  his  surname 
of  Cytleneius,  which  is  indiscriminately  appli- 
ed to  any  thing  he  invented,  or  over  which  he 
presided.  Lucan.  1,  v.  663. — Horat.  ep.  13,  v. 
Vi.—Pam.  8,  c.  ll.—  Virg.JEn.  8,  v.  139.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  146.  Jl  A.  3,  v.  147. 
_  Cylleneius,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
his  being  born  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

Cyllyrii,  certain  slaves  at  Syi-acuse.  Ht- 
rodot.  7,  c.  155. 

Cylon,  an  Athenian,  who  aspired  to  tyran- 
uy.     Herodol.OjC.ll. 

Cyma  or  Cys[JF.,  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  town  of  Molia,  called  also  PItriconis 
and  Phriconds,  and  Cumce.  Vid.  Cumae. 
/-.tr.37,  c.  11.— Cic.  Place.  20.— Herudol.  1,  c. 
149. 

Cy.modoce,  Cyme,  and  Cvmo,  one  of  the 
>>'ercides.  Hcsiod.  Theog.  v.  2oo.—  Virg.  G. 
4,  V.  388. 

Cymolus,  and  Cimolus,  an  island  of  the 
Cretan  sea.     Odd.  7,  Met.  v.  463. 

Cv.MuTHOE,  one  of  the  Nei'eides,  reprc- 
iPiited  by  Virg.  JF.n.  \.,  v.  118,  as  ussistJns  the 
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Trojans  with  Triton  after  the  storm  with 
which  .i^olus,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had 
afflicted  the  fleet. 

Cynara,  one  of  Horace's  favourites,  4  Od. 
1,  V.  4. 

Cyn^egiru?,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for 
his  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to 
the  poet  /Eschylus.  After  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their 
ships,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his 
right  hand,  which  was  immediately  severed 
by  the  enemy.  Uposr  this  he  seized  the  vessel 
by  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that 
also,    he   still  kept   his    hold  with  his  teeth. 

Herodot.  6,  c.  114. Justin.  2,  c.  9. 

Cyn«thium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  founded 
by  one  of  the  companions  of  .S^neas.  Dionys. 
Hal. 

Cynane,  a  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  married  Amyntas,  son  of 
Perdiccas,  by  whom  she  had  Eurydice.  Po- 
ly mn.  8. 

Cynapes,  a  river  falling  into  the  Eusin&- 
Ovid.  4,  Pont.  el.  10,  v.  49. 
Cynasa.     Vid.  Cunaxa. 
Cynkas.     Vid.  Cineas. 
Cynesh  and  CynetjE,  a  nation  of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  33. 

Cynethussa,  an  island  in  the  .^gean  sea. 
Piin.  4,  c.  12. 

Cynia,  a  lake  of  Acarnania.  Strab.  16. 
Cynici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received 
this  name  a  canina  inordacitate,  from  their 
canine  propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  or  because,  like  dogs,  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  gratify  their  ci'iminal  desires 
()ublicly.  They  were  famous  for  their  con- 
tempt of  riches,  for  the  negligence  of  their 
dress,  and  the  length  of  their  beards.  Dio- 
genes was  one  of  their  sect.  They  generally 
slept  on  the  ground,  Cic.  1.  Off.  35  and  41. 
Cvnisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidaraus  king 
of  Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus.  3, 
c.8. 

Cyno,  a  woman  who  preserved  the  life  of 
Cyrus.     Herodot.  1,  c.  110. 

Cynocephale,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where 
the  proconsul  Quintius  conquered  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  jjut  an  end  to  the  first  Macedo- 
nian war,  B.  C.  197.     Liv.  33,  c.  7. 

CvNocEPHALi,  a  nation  in  India,  who  have 
the  head  of  a  dog,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions.    Piin.  7,  c.  2. 

Cynophontis,  a  festival  at  Argos,  observ- 
ed during  the  dog-days.  It  received  its  name 
xm  Toj  zuv;<j  (poiM,  killing  dogs,  because  they  used 
to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met. 

Cynohtas,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede.  Paus. 
3,  c.  1. 

Cynortion,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus, 
Pans.  2,  c.  27; 

Cynos,  a  town  of   Locris. Another  in 

Thessaly,  where  Pyrrha,  Deucalion's  wife,  was 
buried. 

Cynosarces,  a  surname  of  Hercules.—— 

A  small  village  of  Attica  of  the  same  name, 

where  the  Cynic  philosophers  had  established 

their  school.    Herodot.  5  and  6. 

CvsossKMA,  («  dog's  tomb),  a  prqaanVorj: 
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oi  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba  j 
was  chanf'ed  into  a  dog,  and  buried.  Ovid.  13,  | 
Met.  581>.  ^  j 

Cynosura,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.     She  1 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
whicli  bears  the  same  name.     It  is  the  same  as 
the  Ursa  Minor.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  was 
mistress  to  Propertivs. A  surname  of  Di- 
ana, from  mount  Cynthns,  where  she  Avas  born. 

Cynthius,  a  siu'naine  of  Apollo,  from 
mount  Cjnthus. 

CvNTHUs,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  so  high  that 
it  is  siiid  to  oversliadow  the  wliole  island. 
Apollo  was  surnamed  Cynthius,  and  Diana 
Cynthia,  as  they  were  born  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 

—  Grid.  6.  Met.  v.  304.  Fast.  3,  v.  346. 
Cynurenses,  a  people  of  Arcadia.     Paixs. 

8,  c.  27. 

Cykus,  a  naval  station  of  Opuns.  Id.  10,  c.  1. 

Cyp.akissi  and  Cypakissia,  a  town  of  Felo- 
ponnesui,  near  Messenia.  Liv.  32,  c.  31. — 
Piin.  4,  c.  5. 

Cyparissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of 
Cea,  beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favourite 
stag  of  Apollo's,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry 
that  he  pined  away  and  was  changed  by  the 
god  into  a  cypress  tree.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  680. 

—  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  121. A  town  near  Del- 
phi.    Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Cyphara,  a  fortified  place  ofThessaly.  Liv. 
32,  c.  13. 

Cyfkiarus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who, 
though  born  of  heathen  parents,  became  a 
convert  to  cliristianity,  and  the  bishop,  of  his 
country.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and 
study,  he  abandoned  his  wife  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  charity  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the 
poor.  He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several 
treatises,  de  Dei  gratia,  de  virginnm  habitv, 
&c.and  rendered  his  compositions  valuable  by 
the  infermation  he  conveys  of  the  discipline 
of  the  ancient  church,  and  by  the  soundness 
and  purity  of  his  theology.  He  died  a  mar- 
tyr, A.  D.  258.  The  best  editions  of  Cyprian 
are,  that  of  Fell,  fol.  Oxon.  1682,  and  that  re- 
printed Amst  1700. 

Cyprus,  a  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, who  nifUTied  Agi-ij>jia. A  large  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranear;  sea,  at  the  south  of 
Cilicia,  and  at  tiie  west  of  Syria,  formeiiy 
joined  to  the  continent  near  Syria,  according 
to  Pliny.  It  hr.s  been  anciently  called  ./5cajvi«n- 
tis,  Jimatkusia.  Jlspelia,  Cereslis,  Colonia,  or 
Cdiinia-  Macaria,  and  Spcchia.  It  has  been 
celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  Venus,  surnamed 
Cypris,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place, 
and  to  whose  service  many  places  andteuiples 
were  consi'.crated.  It  was  anciently  divided 
into  nine  kingdoms,  and  it  was  for  some  time 
under  the  powei-  of  Kgypt,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Persians.  The  Greeks  made  tliemselvcs 
masters  of  it,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Romans.  Its  length,  according  to  Strabo, 
is  1400  stadia.  There  v.  ere  three  celebrated 
temples  th.ere,  two  sacred  to  Venus,  and  the 
other  to  Juiiiter.  The  inhabitants  were  given 
much  to  [)le<isure  and  dissipation.  Slrab.  15. 
—PtoL  5,  c.  14.— Flor.  3,  c.  9.— Justin.  18,  c. 
&.—Plin.  12,  c.  24,  1.  33,  c.  5,  1.  36,  c.  26.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Cyps£lVdes,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
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descendants  of  Cypselus,  who  reigned  at  Co- 
rinth during  73  years.  Cypselus  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom 
after  a  reign  of  "40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 

Cypselus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  the  Heraclids.     Pans.  4,  c.  3. 

A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion,  and 

father  of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bac- 
chiada?,  and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
about  659  3'^ears  before  Christ.  He  reigned 
30  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Pe- 
riander had  two  sons,  Lycophron  and  Cyp- 
selus, who  was  insane.  Cypselus  received  his 
name  from  the  Greek  word  y^U^©'  «  coffer. 
because  when  the  Bacchiada;  attempted  to  kill 
him,  his  mother  saved  his  life  by  concealing 
him  in  a  coffer.  Paus.  5,  c.  17. — Cic.  Tusc. 
5,  c.  37.—Herodot.  1,  c.  114,  1.  5,  c.  92,  &lc.— 

A-istot.    Polit. The    father    of    Miltiades. 

Ilerodot.  6,  c.  3. 

Cyraunis,  an  island  of  Libya.  Id.  4,  c.  195. 

CvRBiANA,  a  province  of  the  Elymajans. 

Cyre,  a  fountain  near  Cyrene. 

Cyrenaica,  a  country  of  Africa,  of  which 
Cyrene  is  the  capital.     Vid.  Cyrene. 

CvRENAici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  fol- 
lowed the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They 
placed  their  summum  bonuin  in  pleasure,  and 
said  that  virtue  ought  to  be  commended  be- 
cause it  gave  [jleasure.     Laerl.  in  Jlrisl. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. 

Cyreke,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom'ApolIo  became  enamoured.  He  car- 
ried her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Cyrenaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristaus. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hypseus, 
king  of  the  Lapitha?,  and  son  of  the  Peneus. 
Virg.  G.  4,  V.  321. — Tvslin.  13,  c.  H.-Pindar. 

Pyth.  9. A  celebrated  city  of  Libya,  to 

which  Aristseus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
colonists  settled  there,  gave  his  mother's 
name.  Cyrene  was  situate  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean sea, and  it  became  the  capital  ofthe 
country,  which  was  called  Penlapolis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  five  cities  which  it  contained.  It 
gave  birth  to  many  great  men,  among  whom 
were  Callimachus,  Eratosthenes,  Carneades, 
Aristippus,  Sic.  Tlie  tov.n  of  Cyrene  was 
built  by  Battus,  B.  C.  630,  and  the  kingdom 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans.  B.  C.  97,  by 
king  Ptolemy  Appion.  Ilerodot.  3  and  4. — 
Paus.  10,  c.  13.— S/A76.  n.—Mtla,  1,  c.  8.— 
Plin.  5,  c.  o.— Tacit.  Ain.3,  c.  70. 

Cvriades,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 
harassed  the  Roman  empire,  ,m  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.     lie  died  A.  D.  259. 

Cyrillus,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  Avritings,  composed  in 
Greek,  there  remain  23  catacheses,  and  a  let- 
ter to  tiiC  empei'or  Consfantine,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  whicli  is  Milles,  fol.  O.xon.  1703. 

A  bi^llop  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444. 
The  best  edif.ion  of  his  writings,  which  are 
mostlv  controversial  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Pa- 
ris, ful   7  vols.  163S. 

CvRNE,  a  place  of  Eubrea. 

CvN.^us.  a  driver  in  the  games  which 
Scipio   e.vhibited    in  .Africa,  &c.     Ital.  16,  v. 

342. A  man  of  Argos,  who  founded  a  city 

in     Chersonesus.     Diod.  5. A  river  that 

falls  into  the  Caspian  sea.    Plut.  in  Pomp. 
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An  island  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  the  same  as  I  ought  to  be.     Diod.    1. — Herodot.  1,  c.  75, 
Corsica ;  and  called  after  Cyrnus,  the  son  of  |  ike. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  and  7. The  younger 


Hercules.    Virg.  Ed. 9,  v.  30.— Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

CYRasi,  a  j>eople  of  Ethiopia. 

Cyrrhad^,  an  Indian  natio:i. 

CyuKHEs,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pella. 

CvRRHESTiCA,  a  country  of  Syria  near  Ci- 
licia,  of  which  the  capital  was  called  Cyrrhum. 
Pliii.  5,  c.  23.— Cic.  m.  5,  ep.  18. 

Cyrrhus  and  Cyrus,  a  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia. 

Cyrsilus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
iiis  countrymen,  because  he  advised  them  to 
receive  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to 
the  power  of  Persia.  Dtmosth.  de  Corona. 
Cic.3,de  OJic.  c.  11. 

Cyrus,  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  (Fjrf.  Astyages.)  Cyrus  was  expo- 
sed as  soon  as  born  ;  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own 
son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equals  in 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion, and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
play  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  for 
disobedience.  The  father  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the 
ill  treatment  which  his  son  had  received  from 
a  shepherd's  son.  Astyages  ordered  Cyrus  be- 
fore hi-m,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Man- 
dane's  son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  ap- 
prehend. He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ; 
and  Cyrus,  unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  esca- 
ped from  his  confinement,  and  began  to  levy 
troops  to  dethrone  his  grandfather.  He  was 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of 
Astyages,  who  were  displeased  with  the  king's 
opjircssion.  He  marched  against  him,  and 
Astyages  was  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  taken 
prisoner,  B.  C.  559.  From  this  victory  the 
empire  of  Media  became  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sians. Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  made  war  against  Crccsus,  king  of 
Lydia,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  548.  He 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  took  the 
city  of  Babylon,  by  drying  the  channels  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops 
through  the  bed  of  the  river,  while  the  people 
were  celebrating  a  grand  festival.  He  after- 
wards marched  against  Tomyris,  the  (jueen  of 
the  Massagetai,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C.  530.  The  vic- 
torious queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  a  pre- 
vious encounter,  was  so  inceiised  against  Cy- 
ru.i,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  it  into 
a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exchdraing, 
^alia  te  .<ianguino  queiii  silisti.  Xenophon  has 
Written  the  life  of  Cyrus;  but  his  history  is 
not  perfectly  authentic,  in  the  character  of 
Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  l)rave  and  virtuous 
prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth  many  of 
the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chronology  is 
false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration,  has  given 
existence  to  persons  \vhoni  no  other  iiistorian 
ever  mentioned.  The'Ci/ropadia,  therefore,  is 
not  to  he  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  histoi-y 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we  must  consider  it  as 
showing  wliat  every  good  and  virtuous  prince 


Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius  Nothus, 
and  the  brother  of  Artaserxes.     He  was  sent 
by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  assist 
the   Lacedaemonians  against  Athens.     Artax- 
erxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
Nothus ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspiring 
soul,   attempted  to  assassinate  him.     He  was 
discovered, and  would  have  been  punished  with. 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Parysatis,  saved 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties.     This   circumstance  did 
not  in  the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus  j 
he  was  appointed   over  Lydia  and  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  he  secretly  fomented  rebellion, 
and   levied  troops  under  various  pretences. 
At  last  he  took  the   field  with   an  army  of 
100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000  Greeks  under 
the  command  of  Clearchus.     Artaserxes  met 
him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.  The  battle 
was  long  and  bloody,  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his  un- 
common rashness  proved  his  ruin.     It  is  said 
that  the  two  royal  brothers  met  in  person,  and 
engaged  with  the  most  inveterate  fury,  and 
their  engagement  ended  in  the  death  of  Cy- 
rus, 401  years  B.  C.     Artaxerxes  was  so  anx- 
ious of  its  being  universally  reported  that  his 
brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  that  he  put  to 
death   two  of  his  subjects,  for  boasting  that 
they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks,  who  were 
engaged  in   the  expedition,  outained  much 
glory  in  the  battle  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cj'- 
rus,  they  remained  victorious  in  tiie  field  with- 
out a  commander.     They  were  not,  however^ 
discouraged,  though   at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  a  powerful  enemj .     They  unanimously 
united  in  the  election  of  commanders,  and 
traversed  all  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  continual 
attacks  of  the  Persians;  and  nothing  is  more 
truly  celebrated  in  ancient  history  than  the 
bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.    The  journey 
that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  first 
embarkation  till  their  return,  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  1155  leagues,  performed  in  the  space 
of  15  months,  including  all  the  time  which 
was  devoted  to  take  rest  and  refreshment. 
This  retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xeno- 
phon, •who  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  among 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  Cyrus.   It  is  said, 
that  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Lacedaemon,  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  Cyrus  boasted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blood,  and  his  ability  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  without  being  in- 
toxicated.    Plut.  in  Arlax. — Diod.    14. — Jus- 
tin. 5,  c.  11. A  rival  of  Horace,  in  the  af- 
fections of  one  of  his  mistresses,  1.  od.  17,  v. 

24. A  poet  of  Panopolis,  in   the  age  of 

Tiieodosius. 

Cyrus  and  Cykopolis,  a  city  of  Syria, 
built  by  the  Jews  in  honour  of  Cyrus,  whose 
humanity  in  relieving  them  from  their  captivi- 
ty they  wished  thus  to  commemorate. 
Cykus,  a  river  of  Persia,  now  Kiir. 
Cyta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  famous  for  the 
poisonous  herbs  which  it  produces,  and  for 
the  birth  of  Medea.  Flacc.  6,  v.  693.— Pro- 
per/. 2,  el.  1,  v.  73. 

CYT.E1S,  a  surname  of  Medea,  from  her 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Cyta.  Propert.  2,  el. 
4,  V.  7. 
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CyrniiRi,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  on  tkc] 
eoast  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  was ' 
from  thence  surnamed  Cythermi,  and  who 
rose,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  sea,  near  its 
coasts.  It  was  for  some  time  under  the  power 
of  the  Argives,  and  always  considered  of  the 
highest  importance  to  maritime  powers.  The 
Phoenicians  had  built  there  a  famous  temple 
to  Venus.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  262,  1.  10,  v.  5.— 
Pans.  3,  c.  33.— 0»irf.  Md.  4,  v.  288, 1.  15,  v. 
386.     Fast.  4,  v.  15.— Htrodot.  1,  c.  29. 

CytherjEA,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

CvTHERis,  a  certain  courtezan,  much  re- 
spected by  the  poet  Gallns,  as  well  as  by 
Antony. 

Cythkkon,  Vid.  Cithoeron. 

Cythkrun,  a  place  of  Attica. 

Cytherus,  a  river  of  Elis.     Pans.  6,  c.  22. 

Cythnos,  now  Thermia,  an  island  near 
Attica,  famous  for  its  cheese.  It  has  been  call- 
ed Opkiousa  and  Dryopis.     Ovid.  Md.  5,  v.  252. 

Cytineum,  one  of  the  four  cities  called 
Tetrapolis,  in  Doris.  Strab.  9. —  Tkucyd.  \, 
c.  107. 

Cytissorus,  a  son  of  Phiyxus,  &ic.  He- 
rodol.  7,  c.  197. 

Cytorus,  now  Kiidros,  a  mountain  and 
town  of  Galatia,  built  by  Cytorus,  son  of 
Phryxus,  and  abounding  in  box  wood.  Cntult. 
4,  V.  13.— Ovid  Md.  4,  v.  3U.— Strab.  11.— 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  437. 

CYZicuM,  or  Cyzicus,  an  island  of  the 
Propontis,  about  530  stadia  in  circumference, 
with  a  town  called  Cyzicus.  Alexander  join- 
ed it  to  tiie  continent  by  two  bridges,  andfrom 
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that  time  it  was  called  a  peninsula.  It  had 
two  harbours  called  Panormus  and  Chytus,- 
the  first  natural,  and  the  other  artificial.  It 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Asia.  It  was  besieged  by  Mithridates,  and 
relieved  by  LucuUus.  Flor.  3,  c.  5. — Plin.  5, 
c.  32.— Diod.  18. 

Cyzicus,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  He  hospitably  received 
the  Argonauts,  in  their  expedition  against  Col- 
chis. After  their  departure  from  the  court  of 
Cyzicus,  they  were  driven  back  in  the  night, 
by  a  storm,  upon  the  coast;  and  the  inhabitants 
seeing  such  an  unexpected  number  of  men,  fu- 
riously attacked  them,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  Pelasgi,  their  ancient  enerxues.  In  this 
nocturnal  engagement,  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  and  Cyzicus  perished  by  the  hand 
of  Jason  himself,  who  honoured  him  with  a 
splendid  funeral,  and  raised  a  stately  monu- 
ment over  his  grave.    .ipoUod.  1,  c.  9. — Flacc. 

— .ipollon. — Orpheus. The    chief  town  of 

the  island  of  Cyzicum,  built  where  the  island 
is  joined  by  the  bridges  to  the  continent.  It 
has  two  excellent  harbours  called  Panormus 
and  Chytus.  The  former  is  naturally  large  and 
beautiful,  and  the  other  owes  all  its  convenien- 
ces to  the  hand  of  art.  The  town  is  situate 
partly  on  a  mountain,  and  partly  in  a  plain. 
The  Argonauts  built  a  temple  to  Cybele,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cy- 
zicus, who  was  killed  there  by  Jason.  The 
Athenians  defeated,  near  this  place,  their  ene- 
I  mies  of  Lacedaemon,  assisted  by  Pliarnabazus, 
B.C.  410.  Flor.  3,  c.  5,  iac.—Slrab.—Jipol- 
lon.  1.  Propert.  3,  el.  22.— Flacc.  2,  v.  636. 
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DA.^,  Dah.'e,  or  Dai,  now  the  Daliistan, 
a  people  of  Scytiiia,  who  dwelt  on  the 
))orders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Sil.  13,  v.  764. — 
Lucan.  7,  v.  429.— ^Irg.  JEn.  1,  v.  728. 

Daci  and  Dace,  a  warlike  nation  of  Ger- 
many, beyond  the  Danube,  whose  country, 
called  Dacia,  vi'as  Cvinquered  by  the  Romans 
under  Trajan,  alte.-  a  war  of  15  years,  A.  D. 
103.  The  emperor  joined  the  country  to  Ato- 
sia,  by  erecting  a  iiiagnilicent  bridge  across  the 
Danube,  considered  as  the  best  of  his  works, 
which  liowever  the  envy  of  his  successor  Adri- 
an demolished.  Dacia  now  forms  the  modern 
countries  of  Waladtia,  Transylvania,  and  Mol- 
davia.    Lucan.  2,  v.  53. 

Dacicus,  a  surname  assumed  by  Domitian 
on  his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
Jur.  6,  v.  204. 

DAcrxLi,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele, whicii  some  derive  from  «  to^oj  jl»gtr 
because  they  w  ere  ten,  the  same  number  as 
the  fingers  of  the  hand.     Pans.  1,  c.  8. 

Dadic.?;,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Scythia.  Ue- 
Todot.  3,  c.  91. 

DyEDvi.a,  a  mountain  and  cit)''  of  Lycia. 
where  Dajdalus  was  buried  according  to  Pliny 

5,  c.  27. A  name  given  to  Ciice,  from  her 

Ijeing  cunning,  ('•■Mj.iji,),  and  like  Dydalus, 
addicted  to  deceit  and  artifice.  Virg.  JEn. 
~,  V.  282. Two  festivals  in  Bceotia.    One 


of  these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by  the 
Plataians,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  ex- 
posed, in  the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh, 
and  carefully  observed  whilher  the  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their  flight. 
All  the  trees  upon  which  any  of  these 
birds  alighted,  were  immediately  cut  down, 
and  with  them  statues  were  made,  called  Dcb-^ 
data,  in  honour  of  Dajdalus. — The  other  festi 
val  was  of  a  more  solemn  kind.  It  was  ce-, 
lebrated  every  sixty  years  by  all  the  cities  of' 
Breolia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  intermission 
of  the  smaller  festivals,  for  that  number  ol 
years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platasans.  Four- 
teen of  the  statues,  called  Dtedala,  were  distri- 
buted by  lot  among  the  Platieans,  Lebada:ans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Tbe- 
bans.  Tanagrceans,  and  Chffironeans,  because 
they  had  ettected  a  reconciliation  among  the 
Platffians,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from 
exile,  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was  dressed 
in  female  garments,on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
This  procession  was  attended  tothetopof  mount 
Citlucron,  by  many  of  the  Bceolians,  wiio  had 
places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Hei-e  an  altar  of 
square  piecesof  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
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iMge  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
lerwards  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and 
ail  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the 
t  ities  of  Bceotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that 
attended.  The  poorest  citizens  offered  small 
<  Attle  ;  and  all  these  oblations,  together  with 
ihe  Dajdala,  were  thrown  in  the  common  heap 
n;<d  set  on  fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes. 
I'hey  originated  in  this  :  VVhen  Juno,  after  a 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Eubo-a, 
and  refused  to  return  to  his  bed,  the  god,  anx- 
ious for  her  return,  went  to  consult  Cithasron 
king  of  Platasa,  to  find  some  effectual  measure 
to  break  her  obstinacy.  Cithajron  advised  him 
to  dress  a  statue  in  woman's  apparel,  and  carry 
it  in  a  ciiariot,  and  publicly  to  report  it  was 
PlatJea,  (he  daughter  of  Asopus,  whom  he  was 
proing  to  marry.  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
.luno  informed  of  her  husband's  future  mar- 
riage, repaired  in  haste  to  meet  the  chariot, 
and  was  easily  united  to  him,  when  she  disco- 
vered the  artful  measures  he  had  made  use  of 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.     Pnusan.  ^  Pint. 

DjEdalion,  a   son   of   Lucifer,  brother  to 
Ceys,  and  father  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  afflict- 
ed at  the  death  of  Philonis,  whom  Diana  had 
put  to  death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from 
the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  changed 
into  a  falcon  by  Apollo.   Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  295. 
DjEdalus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  from  Ercchtheus,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level, 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.     He  made  statues   which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.    Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised 
to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions ;  and  therefore,  from  envy,  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  Af- 
ter the  murderof  this  youf  h,  Deedalus,  with  his 
sou  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos, king  of  the  country,  gave  him  a  cordial 
leception.     Diedalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  [)assion  for  a  bull.     For 
this  action,  Dajdalus  inciu'red  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Here 
he  made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement.     They  took  their  lligiit  in  the  air 
from  Crete  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight 
was  too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the 
ocean,  which  from  him  has  been  called  the  Ica- 
rian  sea.  The  father,  by  a  proper  management 
of  his  wings,  alighted  at  Cuma;,  where  he  built 
a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his 
course  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country.     He  left  many  monuments  of  his  in- 
genuity in  Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age 
ofDiodorus  Siculus.     He  was  dis})atched  by 
Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos, 
who  had  declared  war  against  him,  because  he 
liad  given  an  asylum  to  Dajdalus.     The  flight 
ol  Dicdalus  from  Crete,  with  wings,  isexplain- 
'd.  by  observing  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
•^^riils,  which  in  his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance 
'or  wings.    Paus.  1, 7,  and  9  —Diod-  4.—  Ovid. 
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Met.  8,  fab.  3.  Heroid.  4.  Be  Art.  Am.  2 
Tnsl.  3,  el.  A.—Hygin.  fab.  4().— FiVg.  ^i,  6, 
v.  }4.—Jipollod.3,c.  l,&c. — Herodot.7,c.  170. 

There  were  two  statuaries  of  the  same 

name,  one  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Patroclus.theoth- 
eranativeof Bithynia.  Paus. 7, c.  14. — Jlrrian. 
DvEMON,  a  kind  of  spirit  which,  as  the  an- 
cients supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels, 
and  carefully  watched  over  their  n:..st  secret 
intentions.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  that  every  man  had  two  of  these 
Demons;  the  one  bad,  and  the  other  good. 
These  Daemons  had  the  power  of  changing; 
themselves  into  whatever  they  pleased,  and 
of  assuming  whatever  shapes  wcie  most  sub- 
servient to  their  intentions.  At  the  moment 
of  death,  the  Dajmon  delivered  up  to  judgment 
the  person  with  whose  care  he  had  been  in- 
trusted ;  and  according  to  the  evidence  he  de- 
livered, sentence  was  passed  over  the  body. 
The  Dcemon  of  Socrates  is  famous  in  history. 
That  great  philosopher  asserted  that  the  ge- 
nius informed  him  when  any  of  his  friends  was 
going  to  engage  in  some  unfortunate  enterprise, 
and  stopped  him  from  the  commission  of  all 
crimes  and  impiety.  The  Genii  or  Daemons, 
though  at  first  reckoned  only  as  the  subordi- 
nate ministers  of  the  superior  deities,  received 
divine  honour  in  length  of  time,  and  we  find 
altars  and  statues  erected  to  a  Genio  loci,  Gt- 
nio  Augusti,  Junonibus,  &c.  Cic.  Tusc.  1. — 
Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr. 
Dah^.     Fid.  Da<e. 

Dai,  a  nation  of  Persia,  all  shepherds.  He- 
rodot.  1,  c.  125. 

Daici.Es,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  B.C.  753. 
Daides,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was 
in  commemoration  of  Latona's  labour;  the 
second  in  memory  of  Apollo's  birth  ;  and  the 
third  in  honour  ot  the  marriage  of  Podalirius, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were 
always  carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  the 
name. 

Daimachus,  a  master  of  horse  at  Syracuse, 
&c.     Polyxn.  1. 
Daimenes,  a  general  of  the  Acliajans.  Paw. 

7,  c.  6. An  officer  exposed  on  a  cross,  by 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse.     Diod.  14. 

Daiphron,  a  son  of  .-Egyptus,  killed  by  hfs 
wife,  &ic.     Jipollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Daira,    one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Eleusis  by  Mercury.     Pans.  1,  e.  38. 
Daluijv,  a  town  of  Lydia. 
Dalmatius,  one  of  the  Caisars,  in  the  ao-e  of 
Constantine,  who  died  A.  D.  337.  ° 

Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Illyricum,  at  the  east 
of  the  Adriatic,  near  Liburnia  on  the  west, 
whose  inhabitants,  called  Dalmnta>.,  were  con- 
quered by  Metellus,  B.  C.  H8.  They  chieflr 
lived  upon  plunder,  and  from  tlieir  rebellious 
spirit  were  troublesome  to  the  Roman  empire. 
They  wore  a  peculiar  garment  called  Dalmal'i- 
ca,  afterwards  introduced  at  Rome.  Horal.  3, 
od.  1,  V.  16.—Lamfria.  in  Commod.  8.~iilrab. 
l.—PtoL'H. 

Dalmium,  the  chief  town  of  Dalmatia. 
Strab.  7. 

Damag£tus,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquir- 
ed of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  mar- 
ry ?  and  received  for  answer  the  daughter 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.    He  applied  «« 
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Aristomenes,  and  obtained  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, B.  C.  670.     Paw.  4,  c.  24. 

Damalis,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  in  the  age 
ofHorace,  lod.36,  V.  13. 

Damas,  a  Syracusan  in  the  interest  of  Aga- 
Ihocles.     Diod.  19. 

Damascena,  a  part  of  Syria  near  mount 
Libauus. 

Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isidorus,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damascus,  a  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Da- 
mascene in  Syria,  where  Demetrius  JNicanor 
was  defeated  by  Alexander  ZebJna.  It  is  the 
modern  Damas  or  Sham,  iniiabited  by  about 
SOjOOO  souls.  Lucan.  3,  v.  215. — Jusliii.  36, 
c.  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  11. 

Damasia,  a  town  called  also  Augusta,  now 
Ausburg,  in  Swabia  on  the  Leek. 

Damasichthon,  a  king  of  Thebes.  Pans. 
9,  c.  5. 

Damasippus,  a  captain  in  Philip's  army. 

A  senator  who  accompanied  Juba  when 

he  entered  Utica  in  triumph.     C(es.  Bell.  C.  2. 

A  great  enemy  of  Sylla.     Paterc.  2,  c. 

22. An  orator.  Juv.'S,  v.  185. A  mer- 
chant of  old  seals  and  vessels,  who,  after  losing 
his  all  in  unfortunate  schemes  in  commerce, 
assumed  the  name  and  habit  of  a  stoic  philoso- 
pher.    Horat.  2,   Sa/.  3. One  of  JNiobes 

sons. 

Damasistratus,  a  king  of  Platcea,  who  buri- 
ed Laius.     Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Damasithynus,  a  son  of  Candanles,  gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    Herodol.  7,  c.  98. 

A  king  of  Calyndaj,  sunk  in  his  ship  by 

Artemisia.    Id.  8,  c.  87. 

Damastes,  a  man  of  Sigajum,  disciple  of 
Hellanicus,  about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  fcc. 
Dionys. A  famous  robber.  Vkl.  Procrastes. 

Dariastor,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Pa- 
troclus  at  tlte  siege  of  Troy.  Homer.  II.  16,  v. 
416. 

Dami  A,  a  surname  of  Cybele. A  woman 

to  whom  the  Epidaurians  raised  a  statue.  He- 
rodot.  5,  c.  82. 

Damias,  a  statuary  of  Clitor,  in  Arcadia, 
in  the  age  of  Lysander.     Pans.  10,  c.  9. 

Damippos,  a  Spartan  taken  by  Marcellus 
as  he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He 
discovered  to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of 
the  city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery  Syracuse  was  taken. 
Polyan. 

Damis,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 
nius  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messcuians. 
Pa\is.  4,  c.  10. 

Damjsii,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Britain. 

Damnonii,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  sup- 
posed Devonshire. 

Damnorix,  a  celebrated  Gaul,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  .Julius  Cccsar,  he. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by 
order  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpe- 
tual celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her 
example.  Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted 
her  with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and 
^aveher  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions, 
under  the  promise  that  she  never  would  part 
with  them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injunc- 
t'ions;  and  though  in  the  citremest  poverty. 
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I  she  refused  to  obtain  money  by  the  violationof 
I  her  father's  commands.  Laert.  in  Pylhag. 
I  Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Diony- 
l.sius  the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  ty- 
rant's wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  happiest 
man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  uj)on  him 
to  undertake  for  a  while  the  chaige  of  royalty, 
and  be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a 
sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  ascended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth 
and  splendour  that  surrounded  him,  he  per- 
ceived a  sword  hanging  over  his  head  by  a 
horsehair.  This  so  terrified  him,-  that  all  his 
imaginary  felicity  vanished  at  once,  and  he 
begged  Dionysius  to  remove  him  from  a  situa- 
tion which  exposed  his  life  to  such  fears  and 
dangers.     Cic.  in  Tuscul.  6,  c.  21. 

Damockates,   a   hero,  &c.     Plul.  in  .firist. 

Damocrita,  a  Spartan  matroi),  wile  of 
Alcippus,  who  severely  punished  her  enemies 
who  had  banished  her  husband,  &.c.  Pint,  in 
Parall. 

Damocritus,  a  timid  general  of  the  Achs- 

ans,  &,c.     Pans.  7,  c.  13. A  Greek  writer, 

who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the  art 
of  drawing  an  army  in   battle  array,  and  the 

other  concerning  the  Jews. A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damon,  a  victor  at  Olympia.  Olt/mp.  102. 

— Pum.  4,  c.  27. A  poet  and  musician  of 

Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  430  years  before  Christ. 
C.  M}).  15,  c.  2.— Pint,  in  Pericl. A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py- 
thias. When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant 
leave  to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  afiaii-s,  oj; 
promise  of  retm'uing  at  a  slated  hour  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Pythias  pledged  himself 
to  undergo  tlie  punishment  which  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  Damon,  should  he  not  return  in 
time,  and  lie  consequently  delivered  liimself 
into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned 
at  the  appointed  moment,  and  Dionysius  was 
so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  those  two  friends, 
that  he  remitted  the  punishment,  and  eilreat- 
ed  them  to  j)ermit  him  to  share  then-  Iriend- 
ship,  and  enjoy  their  confidence.     P'al.  .Max. 

4,  c.  7. A  man  of  Cheronfea,  who  killed  a 

Roman  officer,  and  was  murdered  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens.    Plut.  in  Cim-. A   Cyreneau, 

who  wrote  an  history  of  philosophy.     Lucrt. 

Damophantus,  a  general  of  Elis,  in  the 
age  of  Philopceuien.     Plut.  in  Phil. 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  liymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  ojiened  a  school,  where 
the  younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the 
various  powers  of  music  and  poetry.    Philoslr. 

Damophilus,    an    historian.       Diod. »A 

Rhodian  general  against  the  fleet  of  Deme- 
trius.    Diod.  20. 

Damophon,  a  sculptor  of  Messina.  Pam. 
7,  c.  23. 

Damostratus,  a  philosopher  who  wrote 
a  treatise  concerning  fishes.  JElian.  V.  H.  IS, 
c.  21. 

DAMOxiiNUS,    a    comic    M'riler  of  Athens. 

Mien.  3. A  boxer  of  Syracuse,  banishsd 

for  killing  bis  adversary.    Pans.  8,  c.  40. 
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D AMYRiAS.  a  river  of  Sicily.   Pint,  in  Timol. 

Dana,  a  Iar£;e  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Danace,  tlie  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  required  to  convey  the  dead 
over  the  Styx.     Suidas. 

Da.n'ae,  the  daughter  of  Acri.sius  king  of 
Ai-t'os.  by  Eurydice.  Siie  was  confined  in  a 
br^^en  to\ver  by  tier  father,  who  had  beiiu  told 
by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter'.s  son  would  put 
hun  to  death.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless  ;  and 
Jui)iter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introdu- 
t:-p.d  himself  to  her  bed,  by  changing  himself 
into  a  golden  shower.  From  his  embraces 
Danae  had  a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed 
on  the  sea  by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the 
bark  which  carried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  isl- 
and of  Seriphus,  where  she  was  saved  by  some 
fishermen,  and  carried  to  Polydectes  king  of 
tiie  place,  whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  edu- 
cated the  (;hild,  called  Terseus,  and  tenderly 
treated  the  mother.  Polydectes  fell  in  iove 
with  her  ;  but  as  he  was  afraid  of  her  son,  he 
sent  him  to  conquer  the  Gorgons,  pretending 
Ihat  he  wished  Medusa's  head  to  adorn  the 
nu|)tials  which  he  was  going  to  celebrate  with 
Hippodamia,the  daughterot  (Enomaus.  When 
Perseus  had  victoriously  finished  his  expedi- 
tion, he  retired  to  Argos  with  Danae,  to  the 
house  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently  kill- 
ed. Some  suppose  that  it  was  Projtus  the 
brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced  himself  to 
Danae  in  the  brazen  tower;  and  instead  of  a 
golden  shower,  it  was  maintained,  that  the 
keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of 
her  seducer.  Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  came 
to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that 
she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea.  Ovid.  Mel. 
4,  V.  611.  Jlrl.  Am.  3,  v. 415.  Jlmor.  2,  el.  19. 
\.21.—Horat.  3,od.  16 — Homer.  11.  14,  v. 319. 
—-Apollod.  2,  C.2  and  4.— Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  255. 

—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  V.  410. A  daughter  of  Leon- 

t'nnn,  mistress  to  Sophron,  governor  of  Ephe- 
sus. A  daughter  of  Danaus,  to  whom  Nep- 
tune oifered  violence. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
gos, and  j)romiscuously  to  all  the  Greek.?,  from 
Danaus  their  king.     Virg.  and  Ovid,  passim. 

Danaides,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
Iring  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus 
came  from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they  were 
promised  in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  but  be- 
fore the  celebration  of  their  imptials,  Danaus, 
who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he 
was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
sons-in-law,  made  his  daughters  solemnly  pro- 
mise that  they  would  destroy  their  husbands. 
They  were  provided  with  daggers  by  their  fa- 
ther, and  all,  except  Hypermnestra,  stained 
tiieir  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  cousins,  the 
first  night  of  their  nuptials  ;  and  as  a  pledge  of 
their  obedience  to  their  father's  injunctions, 
Ihey  presented  him  each  with  the  head  of  the 
nnil-dered  sons  of  iEgyptus.  Hypermnestra 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  her  father, 
and  answer  for  her  disobedience  in  suffering 
her  husband,  Lynceus,  to  escape  :  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declared  her 
itinocent,  and  in  consequence  of  her  honour- 
;ihie  acquittal,  she  dedicated  a  temple  to  the 
;()ddess  of  Persuasion.  The  sisters  were  pu- 
1  iiied  of  this  murder  by  Mercury  and  Minerva, 
'vordcrof  .Fnpiter  :  butac«:ordinj;to  the  more 
30 
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received  opinion,  they  were  condemned  to 
severe  punishment  in  hell,  and  were  compel- 
led to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  so 
that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon  as  poured  into 
it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and 
their  punishment  eternal.  The  names  of  the 
Danaides,  and  their  husbands,  were  as  follows, 
according  to  ApoUodorus  :  Aniymone  married 
Eiiceladus  ;  Automate,  Busiris;  Agave,  Lycus; 
Scea,  Dayphron  ;  Hippodamia,  Ister;  Rhodia, 
Chalcedon  ;  Calyce,  another  Lynceus ;  Gor- 
gophone,  Proteus  ;  Cleopatra,  Agenor ;  Aste- 
ria,  Chffitus  ;  Glance,  Aieis  ;  Hippodamia,  Di- 
acorytes;  Hijipomedusa,  Alcmenon ;  Gorge, 
Hippothous;  Iphimedusa,  Echenor ;  Rhode, 
Hippolitus ;  Pirea,  Agoptolemus  ;  Cercestis, 
Dorion  ;  Piiai-te,  Eurydamas ;  Mnestra,  j^gi- 
us  ;  Evippe,  Arigius ;  Anaxibia,  Archelaus ;  Ne- 
lo,  Melachus  ;  Clite,  Clitus  ;  Stenele,  Sene- 
lus  ;  Chrysippe,  Chrysippus  ;  Autonoe,  Eury- 
lochus  ;  Theano,  Phantes;  Electra,  Peristhe- 
nes  ;  Eurydice,  Dryas ;  Glaucippe,  Potamon  ; 
Autholea,  Cisseus  ;  Cleodora,  Lixus  ;  Evippe, 
Inibrus ;  Erata,  Bromius ;  Stygne,  Polyctor; 
Bryce,  Chtonius ;  Actea,  Periphas  ;  Podarce, 
ffineus ;  Dioxippe,  jEgyptus  ;  Adyte,  Menal- 
ces ;  Ocipete,  Lampus;  Pilarge,Idmon  ;  Hip- 
podice,  Idas  ;  Adiante,  Daiphron  ;  Callidia, 
Pandion;  (Erne,  Arhelus;  Celeno,  Hi.\bius ; 
Hyperia,  Hippocoristes.  The  heads  of  the 
sons  of  iEgyptus  were  buried  at  Argos  ;  but 
their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna,  where  the 
murder  had  been  committed.  JpoUod.  2,  c. 
l.—Horat.  3,  od.  U.—Strab.  8.—Pam.2,  c.  16, 
— Hygiii.  fab.  168,  &ic. 

Danai.a,  a  castle  of  Galatia. 

Danapris,  now  the  JVieper,  a  name  given 
in  the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes,  as  Da- 
naster  the  JVeister,  was  applied  to  the  Tyras. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjointly  with 
tiis  brother  if',gyi)tus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  between 
the  brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  fifty 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  visited 
Rhodes,  where  he  consecrated  a  statue  to  Mi- 
nerva,and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Gelanor  had  lately 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  marked  with  dissentions  with  his 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  fnachidce 
was  extinguished,  and  the  Belides  began  to 
reign  at  Aj-go.s  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  say, 
that  Gelanor  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danaus,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune, 
who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Ai-golis,  to 
punish  the  impiety  of  Inachus.  I'he  success 
of  Danaus,  invited  the  fifty  sons  of  iEgyptus 
to  embark  far  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehen- 
sive of  their  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle 
which  threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons- 
in-law,  caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they 
were  promised  in  marriage,  to  murder  them 
the  first  night  of  their  nu}»tials  His  fatal  or- 
ders were  executed,  but  Hypermnestra  alone 
I  spared  the  life  of  Lynceus.  (^Vid.  Danaides.) 
I  Danaus,  at  first,  persecuted  Lynceus  with  un- 
remitted fury, but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled 
[to  him,  ajiii  he  acknowledged  him  for  his  son^ 
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in-law,  and  successor,  after  a  reign  of  50  years. 
He  died  about  1425  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  after  death,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
splendid  monument  in  the  town  of  Argos, 
which  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Ac- 
cording to  iEschylus,  Datiaus  left  Egypt,  not 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters, 
with  the  sons  of  his  brother,  a  connexion  wblcli 
he  deemed  unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship 
in  which  Daiiaus  came  to  Gieece  was. called 
Arm-ais,  and  was  tiie  first  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared there.  It  is  said  that  tlie  use  of  pumps 
was  iirst  introduced  into  Greece  by  Danaiis. 
Apullod.  2,  c.  \.—Pam.  2,  c.  U.—Hi/^in.  fab. 
168,  .nc.—Heroih! .  2,  c.  91,  kc.  7,  c.  94. 

Dandari  and  DANUARiB.i;,  ccrtaui  inhabi- 
tants near  mount  Caucasus.  Tacit.  12,  .4;u(. 
c.  18. 

Dandon,  a  man  of  Iliyricum,  who,  as 
Pliny  7,  c.  48,  reports,  lived  5(X)  years. 

Danubius,  a  celebrated  river,  the  greatest 
in  Europe,  which  rises,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, near  the  town  of  Pyrene,  in  the  country 
of  the  Celtffi,  and  after  llowlng  through  tlie 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  falls  into  the  Euxiae 
sea.  The  Greeks  called  it  I.sler  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans distinguished  it  by  tlie  appellation  of  the 
Danube  ;  from  its  source  till  the  middle  of  its 
course,  and  from  thence  to  its  mouths,  they 
called  it  Islcr,  like  the  Greeks.  It  falls  into 
the  Euxine  through  seven  mouths,  or  six,  ac- 
cording to  others,  tierodotus  mentions  (ive, 
and  moilern  travellers  discover  only  two.  The 
Danube  was  generally  supposed  to  be  tiie 
northern  boundary  of  the  Kom^in  empire  in 
Europe  ;  and  therefore,  several  castles  were 
erected  on  its  banks,  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians.  It  was  worshij)pcd  as  a 
deity  by  the  Scythians.  According  to  modern 
geography,  the  Danube  rises  in  Suabia,  and 
after  receiving  about  40  navigable  rivers,  fin- 
ishes a  course  of  1600  miles,  by  emptying  it- 
self into  the  Black  sea.  Dionys.  Fcrkg. — He- 
rodol.  2,  c.  33, 1. 4,  c.  48,  kc.—Strab.  4.—Plin. 
4,  c.  12.— .^mmian.  23. 

Daochus,  an  officer  of  Philip,  k.c.  Plut.in 
Semosth. 

Daphn^?:,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the 
moutiis  of  the  iSile,  16  miles  from  I'elusium. 
Htrodot.  2,  c.  30. 

Daphn^eus,  a  general  of  Syracuse,  against 
Carthage.    Poly  an.  5. 

Daphne,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
O)'  of  the  Ladon,  by  tlje  goddess  Terra,  of 
whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  pas- 
sion had  been  raised  by  Cupid,  witii  whom 
Apollo,  proud  of  his  late  conquest  over  the 
serpent  P>ihon,  had  disputed  the  power  of  his 
darts.  Daphne  heard  witli  hon-or  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  god,  and  endeavoured  to  remove 
herself  from  his  importunities  by  flight.  Apol- 
lo pursued  her;  and  Daphne,  fearful  of  being 
caught,  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo  crown- 
ed his  head  ;vith  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and 
for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree  should  be  sa- 
cred to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne 
was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of  (Enomaus 
king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  dis- 
guised his  sex,  and  attended  her  in  the  woods, 
in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne's  esteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who  i 
was  his  powerful  rival,  disco\ered  liis  sex,  and 
C.eiicippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
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Diana.     Odd.  Met.  1,  v.  452,  Lc.—Parthen. 

Erotic,  c.  15. — Pans.  8,  c.  20. .A   daughter 

ofTiresias,  priestess  in  the  temple  ofDelplii, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Majilo. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apol!» 
by  the  Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  ext 
pressions,  when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her 
oracles  were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer, 
according  to  some  accounts,  has  introduced 
much  of  her  poetry  in  Ids  compositions.  Diud 

4. — Paus.  10,  c.  5." A  famous  grove  near 

Antiocli,  coJisecrated  to  volujttuousness  and 
luiury. 

Daphnkpiiokia,  a  festival  in  honour  oi 
Apollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the. 
Boeotians.  It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive 
bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  otiier  flow- 
ers, and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on 
which  were  suspended  smaller  ones.  In  the 
middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  ajida 
globe  of  inferior  size,  and  the  bottom  was 
adorned  with  a  sai.ron  coloured.garment.  The 
globe  on  tiie  top  represejited  the  sun,  or  Apol- 
lo ;  that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of  the 
moon,  and  the  others  of  the  stars.  The  crowns, 
whicli  were  65  in  number,  represented  the 
sun's  annual  revolutions.  This  bough  was  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  by  a  beautiful  youth 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  parents 
were  both  living.  The  youth  was  dressed  in 
rich  garments  which  reached  to  the  groimd  ; 
his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled,  his  head 
was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he 
wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  Ipicmtidm,  from 
Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invented 
them.  He  was  called  a:..<;,„?=,fo ,  lavrd-Oearer, 
and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  olfice  of  priest 
of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his 
nearest  relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  with 
gm-lands,  and  beiund  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  iiands.  In  this 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius,  where 
supplicatoiy  hymns  were  sung  to  the  god. — 
This  festival  owed  its  origin  to  tiie  following 
cii'cumstance  :  when  an  oracle  advised  the 
/Dtolians,  who  inhabited  Arne  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  to  abandon  their  ancient  pos- 
sessions, and  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  thev 
invaded  the  Theban  territories,  whicii  at  that 
time  were  pillaged  by  an  army  of  Pelasgians.  A? 
the  celebration  of  Apollo's  festivals  was  near, 
botii  nations,  who  religiously  observed  it,  laid 
aside  all  hostilities,  and,  according  to  custom- 
cut  down  laurel  boughs  from  mount  Helicon, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  iVlelas, 
and  walked  in  procession  in  honour  of  the  di- 
vinity. The  day  tliat  this  solemnity  was  ob- 
served, Polemates,  the  general  of  the  Boi'otiaa 
army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that  presented 
him  with  a  comjilete  suit  of  armour,  and  eom- 
niajided  the  Ettotians  to  oiler  solemn  pirayefS 
to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with  laui'ef 
boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three 
days  after  this  dream,  the  i-Ju.-oti<^n  genera! 
made  a  sally,  and  cut  ofl'  the  greatest  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  thi.* 
blow  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  Pole- 
mates  immediately  instituted  a  novennial  fes- 
tival to  the  god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron, 
of  the  BcEotians.    Pans.  Bwolic.  kc. 
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Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of 
ilercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  liim  to  sing 
and  play  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspir- 
ed him  with  the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed 
he  was  the  lirst  who  wrote  jjastoi'al  poetry,  in 
which  his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  ex- 
celled. He  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting; 
and  at  his  death,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their 
attachment  to  him,  refused  all  aliments,  and 
pined  away.  From  the  celebrity  of  this  shep- 
herd, the  name  of  Daphnis  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  to 
'  express  a  person  fond  of  rural  employments, 
and  of  the  peaceful  innocence  which  accom- 
panies the  tending  of  flocks.  JFAian.  V.  H.  10, 
c.  18. — Dlod.4. There  was  another  shep- 
herd on  mount  Ida  of  the  same  name  changed 
into  a   rock,  according  to    Ovid.   Met.  4,  v. 

275. A  servant  of   Nicocrates,  tyrant  of 

Cyrene,  k,c.     Folyicn.  8. A  grammarian. 

Suet,  de  Gr. A  son  of  Pfiris  and  (Enone. 

Daphnus,  a  river  of  Locris,  into  which  the 
bod}'  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder. 
Plut.  de  Sy^inp. A  physician  who  prefer- 
red a  supper  to  a  dinner,  because  he  suppos- 
ed that  the  nioon  assisted  digestion.     Jithen.  7. 

Daraba,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Darantasja.  a  town  of  Eelgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Moiier. 

Daraps,  a  king  of  the  Gangarida;,  &c. 
Flacc.  6,  V.  67. 

Dardani,    tlie    iidiabifants    of    Dardania. 

Also  a  people  of  Ma?sia  very  inimical  to 

the  neighbouring  power  of  Macedonia.  Lii. 
26,  c.  25,  1.  27.  c.  33,  1.  31,  c.  28, 1.  40,  c.  57.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Dardania,  a  toUn  or  country  of  Troas, 
ft-om  V.  hich  the  Trojans  were  called  Dardani 
and  DardanidtE.  There  is  also  a  country  of 
the  same  name  near  Illyricum.  This  appel- 
lation is  also  applied  to  Samothrace.  Firg. 
if-  Ovid,  passim. — Strab.  7. 

Dardanides,  a  name  given  to  ^Eneas,  as 
descended  from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the 
plural  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  wo- 
men.    Firg.  JEn. 

Dardanium,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  call- 
ed from  the  small  town  of  Dardanus,  about 
seven  miles  from  .Abydos.  The  two  castles 
built  on  each  side  of  the  strait  by  the  emperor 
Mahomet  IV.  A.  D.  1<>39,  gave  the  name  of 
Dardanelles  to  the  place.     Strab.  13. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra, 
who  killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  re- 
puted father  Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace. 
and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  married 
Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  king  of  Teu- 
cria.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he 
ascended  the  tlirone,  and  reigned  62  years. 
He  built  the  city  of  Dardania,  and  was  reckon- 
ed the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Erichthonius.  According 
to  some,  Coryljas,  his  nephew,  accompanied 
liim  to  Tencria,  wiierc  he  introduced  the 
worship  of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his  sub- 
jects to  worship  Minerva;  and  he  gave  them 
two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of  whicli  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Palladium.  I'irg.  JEn. 
3,  V.  167. — Puus.  7,  c.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  15.3  and 
^lo.—.'ipollod.  'i.— Homer.  11.  20. A  Tro- 
jan killed  by  Achilles.    JlQwn.  11  20.  v.  460. 
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DAnoARii,  a  nation  near  the  Palus  Majotis. 

Plut.  in  Lucull. 

Dares,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This 
history  was  extant  in  the  age  of  .^Elian  ;  the 
Latin  translation,  now  extant,  is  universally 
believed  to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed 
by  some  to  Cornelius  JXepos.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo. 

Amst.  1102.— Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  and  27. 

One  of  tiie  companions  of  jEneas,  descended 
from  Amycus,  and  celebrated  as  a  pugilist  at 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Hector,  where 
he  killed  Bates.  He  was  killed  by  Turnus  iu 
Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  369, 1.  12,  v.  363. 

Daretis,  a  country  of  Macedonia. 

Daria,  a  tow'n  of  Mesopotamia. 

Dariavks,  the  name  of  Darius  in  Persian 
Slrat,.  16. 

Darioeriguji,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Pen 
nes  in  Britany. 

Darit^,  a  people  of  Persia.  Hcrodof.  C^ 
c.  92. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of 
Hystaspcs,  who  conspired  with  sis  other  noble- 
men to  destroy  Sraerdis,  who  usurped  the 
crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses. 
On  the  murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  con- 
spirators universally  agreed,  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  first  should  be  appointed  king. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  groom 
of  Darius  previously  led  his  master's  horse  to 
a  mare  at  a  place  near  which  the  seven  noble- 
men were  to  pass.  On  the  moiTow,  before 
sun-rise,  when  they  proceeded  all  together, 
the  horse  recollecting  the  mare,  suddenly 
neighed ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  clap  of  thun- 
der was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation  of  the 
choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  and  stduted  Darius  king;  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  from  uo 
other  family  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and 
that  they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited 
privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence without  previous  inti'oduction.  Darius 
was  29  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  ac- 
tivity and  military  acconjpiishments.  He  be- 
sieged Babylon  ;  which  he  took  after  a  siege 
of  20  months,  by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus. 
From  thence  he  marched  against  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  in  his  w^ay  conquered  Thrace.  This 
expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  after  several 
losses  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia, 
the  king  retired  with  shame,  and  soon  after 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Indians,  whom  he 
subdued.  The  burning  of  Sardis,  which  was 
a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the  Athenians,  and 
a  war  was  kindled  beiween  Greece  and  Persia. 
Darius  was  so  exasperated  against  the  Greeks, 
that  a  servant  every  evening,  by  his  order, 
repeated  these  words :  '•  Remember,  0  king;, 
to  punish  the  Athenians."  Mardonius,  tlie 
king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thracians:  and  Darius,  more  animated 
by  his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force, 
under  the  command  of  Datisand  Artaphernes. 
They  were  conquered  at  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  by  10;000  Athenians;  and 
the  Persiaus   lost  in  tliat  expedition  no  lesr 
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Uian  206,000  men.  Darius  was  not  dishearten- 
ed by  this  severe  blow,  but  he  resolved  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  in  person,  and  immediately  or- 
dered a  still  larger  army  to  be  levied.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  B.  C. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  Hcrodot.  1,  2,  &lc. — Diod. 
1.— Justin.   1,  c.  9.— Pint,  in  Arist.—C.  Kep. 

in  Milliad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of 

that  name,  was  also  called  Ochm  or  JVofhus, 
because  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artax- 
erxes  bv  a  concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder 
of  Xerxes  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  married  Parysatis  his  sister,  a  cruel  and 
ambitious  woman,  by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes 
Memnon,  Amestris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger. 
He  carried  on  many  wars  with  success,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  generals  and  of  his  son  CjTus. 
He  died  B.  C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years, 
«Mid  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who 
asked  him  on  his  death-bed,  what  had  been 
the  guide  of  his  conduct  in  the  management 
of  the  empire,  that  he  might  imitate  him  ? 
The  dicialti  of  justice  and  of  religion,  replied 
the    expiring    monarch.    Justin.  5,   c.  11. — 

Diod.  12. The  third  of  that  name  was  the 

last  king  of  Persia,  surnamed  Codomanus.  He 
was  son  of  Arsanes  and  Sysigambis,  and  de- 
scended from  Darius  Nothus.  The  eunuch 
Bagoas  raised  him  to  the  throne,  though  not 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family,  in  ho{>es  that 
he  would  be  subservient  to  his  will;  but  he 
prepared  to  poisonhim,  when  he  saw  him  des 
pise  his  advice,  and  aim  at  independence.  Da^ 
rius  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  made  him 
drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  against 
his  life.  The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  distur 
bed,  and  Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge 
the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  suffered 
from  the  predecessors  of  Darius.  The  king 
of  Persia  met  his  adversary  in  person,  at  the 
bead  of  600,000  men.  This  army  was  remark 
able,  more  for  its  opulence  and  luxury,  than 
for  the  military  courage  of  its  soldiers ;  and 
Athenreus  mentions,  that  the  camp  of  Darius 
was  crowded  with  277  cooks,  29  waiters,  87 
cup-bearers,  40  servants  to  perfume  the  king, 
and  66  to  prepare  garlands  and  flowers  to  deck 
the  dishes  and  meats  which  appeared  on  the 
royal  table.  With  these  forces  Darius  met 
Alexander.  A  battle  \'\  as  fought  near  the  Gran- 
icus,  ill  which  the  Persians  were  easily  defeat- 
ed. Another  was  soon  after  fought  near  Issus; 
and  Alexander  left  110,0CH>  of  the  enemy  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  among  the  pri- 
soners of  war,  the  mother,  wife,  and  children 
of  Darius.  The  darkness  of  the  night  favour- 
^jpd  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he  saved  him- 
self by  flying  in  disguise,  on  the  horse  of  his 
armour-bearer.  These  losses  neakened,  but 
discouraged  not  Darius •,l)e  assembled  another 
more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive  bat- 
tie  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexan- 
der, and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, prevailed  over  the  etreniiiiafe  Persians  ; 
and  Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin, 
fled  towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were 
i\o\w  completed.  Bessus,  the  governor  of 
Bactriana,  took  away  his  life,  in  hojics  of  suc- 
ceeding him  on  the  throne;  and  Darius  was 
found  bj'  the  Macedonians  in  his  chariot,  co- 
lored with  u'oucd!:-,  aud  almoit  e.spiriijg,  B.  C. 
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331.  He  asked  for  water,  and  exclaimed,- 
when  he  received  it  from  the  hand  of  a  Mace- 
donian, "  It  is  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes 
that  I  cannot  reward  thy  humanity.  Beg  Alex- 
ander to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  has  treated  my 
wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed  to  perish 
by  the  hand  of  a  man,  whom  I  have  loaded  with 
kindness."  These  words  of  the  dying  monarch 
were  reported  to  Alexander,  who  covered  the 
dead  body  with  his  own  mantle,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  The  trai- 
tor Bessus  met  with  a  due  punishment  from 
the  conqueror,  who  continued  his  kindness  to 
the  unfortunate  family  of  Darius.  Darius  has 
been  accused  of  imprudence,  for  the  impe- 
rious and  arrogant  manner  in  which  he  wrote 
his  letters  to  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  his 
misfortunes.  In  him  the  empire  of  Persia  was 
extinguished  228  years  after  it  had  been  first 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Diod.  17. — 
Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin.  10,   11,  &l.c. — Curlius. 

A  son  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Artaynta, 

and  was  killed  by  Ailabanus.  Herodot.9,c, 
108. — Diod.  1 1. A  son  of  Artaxerxes  decla- 
red successor  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eld- 
est prince.  He  consjiired  against  his  father's 
life,  and  was  capitally  punished.  Plut.  inJlr tax. 

Dascon,  a  man  who  founded  Camarina. 
TImcyd.  6,  c.  5. 

Dascylitis,  a  province  of  Persia.  Id.  1, 
c.  129. 

Dasci'Lus,  the  father  of  Gyges.  Herodot. 
l,c.  8. 

Dasea,  a  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  27. 

Dasius,  a  chief  of  Salapia,  who  favoured 
Annibal.     Liv.  26,  c.  38. 

DASSARET.S,  DASSAKiT.a:,  Dassakeni,  or 
Dassaritii,  a  people  of  lUyricuui,  or  Mace- 
donia.   Plut.  in  Flam. 

Dat.\mes,  a  son  of  C'amissai'es,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artax- 
erxes. The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court 
obliged  him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had 
greatly  signalized  himself  by  his  military  ex- 
ploits. He  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence, 
and  the  king  made  war  against  him.  He  was 
treacherously  killed  by  Mitliridates,  who  had 
invited  him  under  pretence  of  entering  into 
the  most  inviolable  connexion  and  friendship, 
362  B.  C.     C.  JVep.  in  Datam. 

Dataphernes,  one  of  the  friends  of  Bes- 
sus. After  the  murder  of  Darius,  he  betrayed 
Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He  also  re- 
volted from  the  conqueror,  and  was  delivered 
up  by  the  Dahce.     Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with 
an  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
against  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Arta- 
phernes.  He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated 
liattle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiades,  and  some 
time  after  put  to  death  by  the  Spartans.  C, 
JS'ep.  in  Mill. 

Datos,  or  Daton,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  a 

small  eminence  near  the  Strymon.     There  \i 

in  the  neighbourhood  a  fruitful  plain,   from 

which  Proserjjine,  according  to  some,    was 

carried  away  by  Pluto.     That  city  was  so  rich 

that  the  ancients  generally  made  use  of  the 

j  word  Datos,    to  express  abundance.     AV'hen 

I  the  king  of  Macedonia  conquered  it  he  called 

it  Philippi,  aftGi"  his  own  name,    .ippian.  de 

1  Or. 
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t)AVARA,    a  hill  near  mount    Taurus,   in 

Asia  Minor. 

D  AiLis,  a  nymph  fromwhom  the  city  of  Dau- 
iU  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacrk,veceived 
its  ntuue.  It  uas  there  that  Philomela  and 
Pi-ocne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his  son, 
and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which  Philo- 
mela was  changed,  is  often  called  Daulias  avis. 
Olid.  ep.  15.  V.  \o4.—Strah.  9.— Pans.  10,  c. 
4.—Ptol.3,  c.  lb.— Liv.  32,  c.  18.— Plin.4,  c.S. 

Daum,  a  people  on  the  eastern  part  of  Italy, 
coiiqnered  by  Daunus,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  name. 

Daunia,  a  name  given  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
It  receives  its  name  from  Daunus,  who  settled 
there,  and  is  now  called  Capilanata.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  V.  146.— 6)7.  9,  V.  500,  1.  12.  v.  429.— Horat. 

4,  od.  6,  V.  27. Juturna,  the  sister  of  Tur- 

nus,  was  called  Daunia,  after  she  had  been 
made  a  goddess  by  Jupiter.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v. 
139  and  785. 

Daunus.  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae. 
He  came  from  Illyricum  into  Apulia,  where 
lie  reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which 
from  him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still 
on  the  throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy. 

Ptol.    3,  c.   l.—Mda,  2,  c.  4.—Slrab.  5. A 

river  of  Apulia,  now  Carapelle.  Hurat.  3, 
od.30. 

Daurifek  and  Daurises,  a  brave  general 
of  Darius,  treacherously  killed  by  the  Carians. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  116,  &,c. 

Davus,  a  comic  character  in  the  Andria  of 
Terence.     Horat.  1,  Sal.  10,  v.  40. 

Deb.^",,  a  nation  of  Araljia.     Diod.3. 

Decapolis,  a  district  of  Judea  from  its  10 
cities.     Plin.  5,  c.  IS. 

Decebalus,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci, 
who  made  a  successful  war  against  Domitian. 
He  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian's  suc- 
cessor, and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spi- 
rit again  kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman 
emperor  marched  against  him,  and  defeated 
him.  He  destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman 
province,  A.  D.  103.     Dio.  68. 

Deckteum,  or  ea,  now  Biala  Castro,  a 
small  village  of  Attica,  north  of  Alliens  ;  which, 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  proved  a 
very  galling  garrison  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  has  occasionally  been  call- 
ed Decelcan,  because  for  some  time  hostilities 
were  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood.  C. 
Nep.  7,  c.  4. 

Decelus,  a  man  v.ho  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux,  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidna;. 
ilirodot.  9,  c.  73. 

DECEMViRt,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute 
authority  among  the  Romans.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  patricians  laised  dissatisfaction 
among  the  plebeians  ;  who,  though  freed  from 
the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  still  saw  that  the 
administration  of  justice  depended  upon  the 
will  and  caprice  of  their  superiors,  without 
any  written  statute  to  direct  them,  and  con- 
vince them  tliat  they  \\ere  governed  with  equi- 
ty and  impartiality.'  The  tribunes  complained 
to  tlie  senate,  and  demanded  that  a  code  of 
laws  might  be  framed  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people.  This  jjetiiion  was  com- 
plied U'ith,  and  three  SMiba^sr'.lors  v.'cre  swt 
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to  Athens,  and  to  all  the  other  Grecian  states^, 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  the  other 
celebrated  legislators  of  Greece.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  commissioners,  it  was  universal- 
ly agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates  called  De- 
ctmviri,  should  be  elected  from  the  senate,  to 
put  the  project  into  execution.  Their  power 
was  absolute ;  all  other  offices  ceased  after 
their  election,  and  they  presided  over  the  city 
with  regal  authority.  They  were  invested 
with  the  badges  of  the  consul,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  they  succeeded  by  turns,  and 
only  one  was  preceded  by  the  fasces,  and  had 
tlie  power  of  assembling  the  senate  and  con- 
firming decrees.  The  first  decemvirs  were 
.\ppius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sextus, 
Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manilas,  Ser. 
Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp.  Posthu- 
miu5,  A.  U.  C.  303.  Under  them  the  laws 
which  had  been  exposed  to  public  view,  that 
every  citizen  might  speak  his  sentiments,  were 
publicly  approved  of  as  constitutional,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  priests  and  augurs  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  religious  manner.  These  laws  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of 
brass ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and  they 
were  called  tire  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  leges 
diiodmm  lalmlarum,  and  leges  decemvirales. 
The  decemviral  power,  which  was  beheld  by 
all  ranks  of  people  witii  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
was  continued  ;  but  in  the  third  year  after  their 
creation,  the  decemvirs  became  odious,  on  ac- 
count of  their  tyranny,  and  the  attempt  of 
Ap.  Claudius  to  ravish  Virginia,  was  followed 
by  tiie  total  abolition  of  the  office.  The  peo- 
ple were  so  exasperated  against  them,  that 
they  demanded  them  from  the  senate,  to  burn 
them  alive.     Consuls   were  again  appointed, 

and  tranquillity  re-established  in  the  state. 

There  were  other  officei-s  in  Rome,  called  de- 
cemvirs, who  were  originally  appointed,  in  the 
absence  of  the  prajtor,  to  administer  justice. 
Their  appointment  became  afterwards  neces- 
sary, and  they  generally  assisted  at  sales  call- 
ed suhhastationes,  because  a  spear,  hasta, 
was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the 
goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were  called 
decemviri  lilibus  judicandis.  The  officer* 
whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  were  also  called  decemviri.  They 
wtre  oiiginally  two  in  number,  called  (fuM?Hii- 
ri;  till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  five  of  which 
were  chosen  from  the  jilebeians,  and  five  from 
the  patricians.  Sylla  increased  then-  number 
to  fifteen,  called  qvindecemvirs. 

Decetia,  a  town  of  Gaul.     Cas. 

Decia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  ileets. 

L.  Decidius  Saxa,  a  Celtiberian  in  Caesar'e 
camp.     C'tts.  Bell.  Civ  1. 

Decineus,  a  celebrated  soothsaver.  Strab. 
16. 

Decius  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devotel 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of 
his  country,  in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338 
years  B.  C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  ex* 
ample,  and  devoted  himself  in  like  manner 
ill  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting  against 
the  Ga'il;  a.-id  Saninitcs,  B.  C.  2i'6.  His  grand 
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Aus  and  tlie  Tarentines,  B.  C.  280.  This  tic- 
tion  of  devotiu.i  oneself,  was  of  infinite  service 
to  the  state.  I'iie  soldiers  were  animated  by 
the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  witli  intre- 
pidity, a  commander  who,  arrayed  in  an  iinu- 
«ual  dress,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  f^ods 
with  solemn  invocation,  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  his  fate.  Liv.  8, 
9,  he— Fed.  Max.  5,  c.  6.—Polyb.  2.—Virg. 

,4I«..  6,  V.  824. Brutus,  conducted  Cajsarto 

the  senate-house  the  day  tliat  he  was  murder- 
ed.  (Cn.  Metius,Q.  Trajanus)   a  native  of 

Pannonia,  sent  by  the  emperor  Piiilip,  to  ap- 
pease a  sedition  in  MoBsia.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing his  master's  command,  be  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  raarclied 
against  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  He  signalized  himf;elf  against  the 
Persians  ;  and  when  he  marched  against  tlie 
Goths,  he  puslied  his  horse  in  a  deep  marsh, 
from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself, 
and  he  perished  witi)  all  his  army  by  the  darts 
of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years.  This  monarcii  enjoyed  tlie  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  man,  and  of  a  great  disciplina- 
rian ;  and  by  his  justice  and  exemplary  life, 
merited  the  title  of  Opilmus,  wbicli  a  servile 
senate  lavished  upon  him. 

Dkcurio,  a  subaltern  oflicer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  wliici) 
consisted  often  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of 
:i  iunna,  or  the  30th  part  of  a  Icgio  of  iiorse, 
which  was  composed  of  300  men.  The  badge 
of  the  centurions  was  a  vine  rod  oi-  sapling, 
and  eacii  had  a  deputy  called  oplio.  Tliere 
were  certain  magistrates  in  the  provinces, 
called  dectirioitcs  mnnicijKdes,  who  formed  a 
body  to  represent  (he  Roman  senate  in  free 
and  corporate  towns.  They  consisted  often, 
whence  the  name  ;  and  their  dufy  extended 
to  watch  over  tlie  interest  of  their  fellow-citi- 
2ens,  and  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Their  court  was  called  citria 
decurionvm,  and  minor  seiiat its  ;  and  their  de- 
crees, called  decrela  decurio7ium,  were  marked 
with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  gener.dly 
styled  themselves  civilatum  pcdrcs  curiales,  and 
honored!  municipiuiiiin  senalorei:.  Tlicy  were 
fileclcd  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Ro- 
aaati  senators;  they  were  to  be  at  least  25years 
of  age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  election  happened  on  the  ca- 
lends of  March. 

Decumates  \gki,  lands  in  Germany,  wiiich 
paid  the  10th  part  of  their  value  to  the  Romans. 
Tacit.  G.  29. 

DEoiTAMJiKr.?,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  made 
governoi"  of  Babylonia.     Curt.  8,  c.  3. 

Dkgis,  a  brother  of  Decebalus  king  of  the 
Daci.  lie  came  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Domitian.    .Martial.  5,  ep.  3. 

DijASiKA,  a  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
.Stolio.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  hini  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
Strongest  of  ail  his  competilorj-.  Hercnlcs  ob- 
tained tiu-  pri^e,  and  married  Dejanira,  by 
fwhom  he  had  three  children,  the  most  known 
of  whom  is  Ilylhis.  As  Dejanira-  was  once  tra- 
velling witii  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by 
the  Bwoilen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and  the 
'yntaiir  Wes  .U';  ollered  Hercules  to  convey  her 


sale  to  tlie  opposite  shore.  The  Jiei-o  coaseuf 
ed ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank, 
than  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejani- 
ra, and  to  carry  her  away  in  the  siglit  of  her 
husband.  Hercules,  upon  this,  aimed.from  the 
other  shore,  a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer, 
and  mortally  wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  ex- 
pired, wished  to  avenge  his  death  upon  his 
murderer ;  and  he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic, 
which  was  covered  with  blood,  poisoned  and 
infected  by  the  arrow,  observing,  that  it  had 
the  ];xnver  of  reclaiming  a  husband  fiom  un- 
lawtnl  loVes.  Dejanira  accepted  the  present ; 
and  when  Hercules  proved  faithless  to  her  bed, 
she  sent  him  the  centaur's  tunic,  which  in- 
stantly caused  his  death.  (Vid.  Hercules.)  De- 
janira was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
liusband,  which  she  hadignorantly  occasioned, 
that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid.  Mtt.  8  and 
U. — Diod.  4. — Henec.inHercul. — Hygin.  fab.  34. 
Deicoon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Perga- 
sus,  intimate  with  ^Eneas.     He  was  killed  by 

Agamemnon.     Homer.  It.  5,  v.  534. -A  son 

of  Hercules  and  Megara.    .dpollod.  2,  c.  7. 

DuiDAMiA,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus, 
or  Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguis- 
ed at  her  father's  court  in  women's  clothes, 
under  the  name  of  Pyrrha.     Properl.  2,  el.  9. 

— Jlpollod.  3,  c.  13. A  daughter  of  Pyrrhus, 

killed  by  the  Ejjirots.  Polymt.- A  daugh- 
ter of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  called  also  Hip- 
[)odaraia. 

Dkileon,  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  t he  Amasons.  i^/acc.  5,  v.  115. 
Deilochus,  a  son  of  Hercules. 
Dkimachus,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
was  killed,  with  all  his  brothers,  except  Nes- 
tor, by  Hercules.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. The  fa- 
ther of  Enarette.     Id.  1,  c.7. 

Deiuces,  a  sou  of  Phraortcs,  by  whose 
means  the  Medcs  delivered  tl'.emselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as 
judge  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  great 
popularity  and  love  of  equity,  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  and  he  made  himself  absolute,  B. 
C.  700.  He  was  succeeded  b)-  his  son  Phraor- 
tes,  after  a  reign  of  53  years.  He  bailt  Ecba- 
tana  according  to  Herodotus,  and  surrounded 
it  with  seven  dirferent  walls,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  royal  palace.  Hcrodot.  1,  c. 
96,  oic. — Polycxn. 

Deiochus,  a  Greek  captain,  killed  by  Paris 
in  the  Trojan  war.     Homtr.  II.  15,  v.  341. 

Deione,  the  motiier  of  Miletus  by  Apollo. 
-Miletus  is  often  called  Deinnides,  on  account 
of  his  mother.     Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v.  442. 

Dkiuneus,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  by  whom  he 
had  Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  mar- 
riage to  Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present 
to  his  father-in-law.  Deionous  accordingly  vi- 
sited (he  house  of  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a 
large  hole  filled  with  burning  coals,  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Hygi7i.iab.48  and  241. — Jipollod.l- 
c.  7  and  9,  1.2,  c.  4. 

Dejopeia,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the 
fourteen  nymphs  th^t  attended  upon  Juno. 
The  goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to  iEo- 
lus,  thegcd  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy 
the  licet  of  ji^neas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy. 

yirf^.  JEn.  1,  V.  75. One  of  the   attendant 

nymjili?  of  CyrenGi     Firg.  GA,  v.  343; 
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Deiot'arus,  a  governor  of  Gaiatia,  made 
King  of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people, 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Poinpey  and  Csssar,  Deio- 
iarus  followed  the  interest  of  tlie  former.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Csesar  severely  re- 
primanded Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to 
Pompey,  deprived  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  left  iiim  only  the  bare  title  of  royally. 
When  he  was  accused  by  his  grandson,  of  at- 
tempts upon  Cccsar's life,  Cicero  ably  defended 
him  in  the  Roman  senate.  He  joined  Brntas 
with  a  large  army,  and  faithfully  supported 
■he  republican  cause.  His  wife  was  barren  : 
but  fearing  that  her  husband  might  die  without 
issue,  she  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  slave, 
and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own,  the  children 
of  this  union.  Deiotarus  died  in  an  advanced 
old  age.     Slrab.  l^i.—Lucan.  5,  v.  55. 

Deiphu.a.     Vid.  Deipyle. 

DfiiPHoBE,  a  .sibyl  of  Cuma;,  daughter  of 
Glaucus.  it  is  supposed  that  slie  led  TEneas 
to  the  iufernal  regions.  (Vid.  Sibylla;.)  Firg. 
.JEn.  6,  v.  36. 

DupHoBUs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  after  the  death  of  his  brotiier  PariS; 
married  Helen.  His  wife  unworthily  betrayed 
him,  and  introduced  into  his  chamber  her  old 
husband  Menelaus,to  whom  she  wished  to  re- 
concile herself.  He  was  shamefully  mutilated 
and  killed  by  iMenelaus.  He  had  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  war,  especially 
in  his  two  combats  with  Merion,  and  in  that 
in  which  he   slew   Ascalaphus  son  of  Mars. 

Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  495.—Humer.  II.  13. -A  son 

of  Hipj)olytus,  who  purified  Hercules  after  the 
murder  oflphitus.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  6. 

.Deiphon,  a  brother  of  Triptolemus,  son 
ofCeleus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  tra- 
velled over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  fa- 
ther's court,  and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and 
bring  him  up.  To  reward  the  hospitality  of 
Celeus,  the  goddess  began  to  make  his  son  im- 
mortal, and  every  evening  she  placed  him  on 
burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  whatever 
mortal  particles  he  still  possessed  The  un- 
c-ommon  growth  of  Deiphon  astonished  Me- 
tanira, who  wished  to  see  what  Ceres  did  to 
make  liim  so  vigorous.  She  was  frightened  to 
see  her  son  on  burning  coals,  and  the  shrieks 
that  she  uttered  disturbed  the  mysterious  ope- 
rations of  the  goddess,  and  Deiphon  jDerished  in 

the  (lames.  Jipollod   1,  c.   5. The  husband 

of  Hyrnetho,  daughter  of  Temenus,  king  of 
\rgos.     /(/.  2,  c.  7. 

Deiphontes,  a  general  of  Temenus,  who 

!ook  Epidauria,  k.c.    Pans.  2,  c.  12. A  gc- 

ueral  of  the  Dorians.  k.c.  Polijmi. 

Deipyle,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who 
married  Tydeus,  by  vf hom  she  had  Diomedes. 
,'lpollod.  1,  c.  8. 

Deipylus,  a  son  of  Sthenelus,  in  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Homer.  II.  5. 

Deipvki's,  a  Grecian  chief,-  during  the 
Trojan  war.     Homer.  II. 8. 

Deldo.i,  a  king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by 
C'rassus. 

Delia,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  in  the  island  of  Delo.s,  in  honour  of 
Apolln.  it  Vv-as  iirst  instituted  by  Theseus, 
who  at  hlsi-cturn  from  Crete,  placed  a  .sta- 
'  ue  there,  which  lie  had  received  from  Ari- 
idne.  At  the  celebration,  they  crowned  the 
.'nine  nf Uiegoddes*  with  garlands,  appointed 
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a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited  horse-races. 
They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in  which  they 
imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  various  wind- 
ings of  tlie  Cretan  labyrinth,  from  which  The- 
seus had  extricated  himself  by  Ariadne's  as- 
sistance.  There  was  also  another  festival  of 

the  same  name  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted  by  The- 
seus, who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete,  made 
a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he  would 
yearly  visit,  in  a  solenm  manner,  the  temple 
of  Delos.  The  persons  employed  in  this  an- 
nual procession  were  called  Deliastcn  and  The- 
ori.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  The- 
seus, and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Athenians,  was  called  Thtoria  and  Delias. 
When  the  ship  was  ready  for  the  \  oyage,  the 
priest  of  Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem 
with  garlands,  and  an  universal  lustration  was 
made  all  over  the  city.  The  Theori  were 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  before  them  pro- 
ceeded men  armed  v.'ith  axes,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Theseus,  who  had  cleared  the  way 
from  Trcezene  to  Athens,  and  delivered  the 
country  from  robbers.  When  the  ship  ar- 
rived at  Delos,  they  offered  solemn  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  the  island,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  his  honour.  After  this,  they  retired 
to  their  ship,  and  sailed  back  to  Athens,  where 
all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to 
meet  them.  Every  aj/pearance  of  festivity 
prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the  citizens 
opened  their  doors,  and  prostrated  them- 
selves Ijefore  the  Deliasta;,  as  they  walked  ia 
procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was  un- 
lawful to  put  to  death  any  malefactor,  and  on 
that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
for  thirty  days.  Xcnoplion.  Memor.  ^-  in  Coav. 
— Fliit.  in  Fhcbd. — Se7iec.  ep.  70. 

Delia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  born  in  Delos.     Firg.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

Deliades,  a  son  of  Glaucus,  killed  by  hi§ 

brother  Bellerophon.     Jlpollod.  2,  c.  3. 

The  priestesses  in  Apollo's  temple.  Homer. 
Hymn,  ad  Zip. 

Delium,   a  temple  of  Apollo. A  town 

of  Ba:otia  opposite  Caichis,  famous  for  a  battle, 
fought  there,  B.  C.  424,  ^c.  Lit.  31,  c.  45» 
1.  35,  c.51. 

Delios,  a  surname  of  Apoilo,  because   he 

was  born  in  Delos. Quint,   an  officer  of 

Antony,  who  when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleo- 
patra before  his  master,  advised  her  to  make 
her  aj)pearance  in  the  most  captivating  attire 
The  plan  succeeded.  He  afterwards  aban- 
doned his  friend,  and  fled  to  Augustus,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness.  Horace 
has  addrersed,  2  od.  3.  to  him.    Plut.  in  Jinton. 

Delmatius,  F1.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Ca3- 
sar,  and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were 
unable  to  save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and 
he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  &tc. 
DelmLviubi,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  Flor. 
4,  c.  12. 

Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  at  the  nortli  oi 
Naxos,  was  severally  called  Lagia,  Ortygis, 
Asteria,  Clamidia,  Pelasgia,  iVrpylc,  Cyn- 
thus,  and  Cynwthus,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sailles.  it  was  called  Delos  from  ^■■,'@;  be- 
cause it  suddenly  made  its  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  the  nf(\rer  of  IS'entm.e; 


■who,  according  to  the  mythologisfs,  pemiUted 
Xatona  to  bring  forth  there,  when  she  was 
j)ersecuted  all  over  the  earth,  and  could  find 
MO  safe  asylum.  (Vid.  ApolloJ     The  island  is 
celebrated  for  the  nativity  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana; and  the  solemnity  with  which  tlie  festi- 
Tals  of  these  deities  were  celebrated  there,  l)y 
the  inhabitantsofthe  neighbouring  islands,  and 
of  the  continent,  is  well  known.     One  of  the 
altars  of  Apollo  in  the  island,  was  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  tise  world.  It  had 
fceen  erected  by  Apollo,  when  only  four  years 
old,  and  made  with  the  horns  of  goats,  killed 
by  Diana  on  mount  Cyntluis.   It  was  unlawful 
to  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  that  altar, 
"which  was  religiously  kept  pure  from  Mood 
and  every  pollution.    The  whole  island  of  Do- 
les was  held  in  such  veneration,  tiiat  the  Per- 
sians who  had  i>illaged  and  profaned  all  the 
temples  of  Greece,  never  offered  violence  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  respected  it  with 
thfe  most  awful  reverence.     Ajiollo,  whose 
image  was  in  tlie  shape  of  a  dragon,  deliv- 
ered there  oracles  during  the  summer,  in  a 
plain  manner  without  any  ambiguity  orobscure 
meaning.     iNo  dogs,  as  Thucydides  mentions, 
were  permitted  to   enter  the  island.     It  was 
tinlawful  for  a  man  to  die,  or  for  a  child  to 
fee  born  there ;  and  when  the  Athenians  v/ere 
ordered  to  purify  the   place,  they  dug  up  all 
the  dead  bodies  that  had  been  interred  there, 
and   transported   them   to   the   neighbouring 
islands.    An  edict  was  also  issued,  which  com- 
manded all  persons  labouring  under  any  mor- 
tal or  dangerous  disease,  to  be  instantly  re- 
moved to  the  adjacent  island  called  Rlianc. 
Some  mythologists  suppose  that  Asteria,  who 
changed  herself  into  a  quail  to  avoid  the  inr 
portuning  addresses  of  Jupiter,  Avas  metamor- 
phosed into  this i.sland,  originally  called  Ortygia 
nhof^l,  a  quail.  The  people  of  Delosare  descri- 
bed by  Cicero  Arcad.2,  c.  16  and  18,  1.  4,  c.  18, 
as  famous  for  rearing  hens.  Slrab.  8  and  10. — 
Ovid. Met.  5,  v.  329, 1. 6,  v.  333.— .¥f /«, 2,  c.  7.- 
PUn.  4,  c.  \2.-Plut.  de  Soltrt.  Anim.  Uc.-Thv- 
eyd.  3,  4,  kc.^Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  TS.—Plol.  3,  c. 
15."  CciUiin  ad  Del.--  Claudian.  de  4.—  Cons.  Hon . 
Det-phi,  now    Ciulri,  a  town    of  Thocis, 
situate  in  a  valley  at  the  south-west  sifle  of 
mount  Parnassus.     It  was  also  called   Pytiio- 
because  the  serpent  Python  was  killed  there  ; 
and  it  received  the  name   of   Delphi,  from 
Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo.      Some  have  also 
called  it  Panutssia  JS'apc,  the  valley  of  Par- 
nassus.   It  was  famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  for  an  oracle  celebrated  in  every  age  and 
country.  The  origin  of  the  oracle,  thougii  fabu- 
lous, is  described  as  something  wonderful.     A 
number  of  goats  tiiat  were  feeding  on  mount 
Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep 
and  long  perforation.    The  steam  which  issued 
from  the  hole,  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and 
they  played  and  frisked  about  m  such  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  thatthe  goat  herd  wastempted  to 
lean  on  the  hole,  and  see  what  mysteries  the 
place  contained.    He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  entiiusiasm,  his  expressions  were 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophe- 
cies.     Tliis  circumstance  was  soon   known 
alioirtthe  countrj',  and  many  experienced  the  l 
saljie  enthusiastic  inspiration.    The  place  was  | 
icefercd,  and  a  temple  was  soon  after  erected  | 
iuiliononrof  Apollo,  and  arity  built.  Accord 
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wliD  gave  oracles  there ;  but  Terra,  Neptune* 
Themis,  and  Phoebe,  were  in  j)ossession  of 
the  place  before  the  son  of  Latona.  The  ora- 
cles were  generally  given  in  verse  ;  but  when 
it  had  been  sarcastically  observed,  that  the  god 
and  patron  of  poetry  was  the  most  imperfect 
poet  in  the  world,  the  priestess  delivered  her 
answers  in  prose.  The  oracles  were  alwa3''s 
delivered  by  a  priestess  called  Pylhia.  (Vid. 
Pythia.)  The  temple  was  built  and  destroy- 
ed several  times.  It  was  customary  for  those 
\vhoconsultedthe  oracle  to  make  rich  presents 
to  the  god  Delphi;  and  no  monarch  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  his  donations  thaa 
Crmsus.  This  sacred  repository  of  opulence 
was  often  the  object  of  plunder^  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Phocis  seized  lO.dtH)  talents  from  it, 
and  Nero  carried  away  no  less  than  500  statues 
of  brass,  partly  of  (he  gods,  and  partly  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes.  In  anotiier  age,  Con- 
■stantinc  the  Great  removed  its  most  splendid 
ornaments  to  his  new  capital.  It  was  univer- 
sally believed,  and  supported,  by  the  ancients, 
that  Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eartl) ; 
and  on  that  account  it  was  called  Terrmiimbil- 
icm.  This,  according  to  mythology,  was  first 
found  out  by  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let 
loose  from  the  two  extremities  oftii.o  earth, 
and  which  met  at  the  place  where  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  built.  Apollon.  2,  v.  700. — Diod . 
16.— Plut.de  Defect.  Onw.  &ic.—Paus.  10,  c. 
6,  k.c.—Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  168.—Strab.  9. 

Delphicus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  froio  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi. 

Dklphini.\,  festi\als  at  JEgina,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  of  Delphi. 

Delphinium,  a  place  in  Bteotia,  opposite 
Eubcea. 

Delpiiis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Mcrr- 
iial.  9,  ep.  43. 

Dei.phus,  ason  of  Apollo  Avho  built  Del- 
phi, and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  Tiie 
nameof  his  mother  is  differently  mentioned. 
She  is  called  by  some  Cela;no,  by  olhers  Me- 
hene  daughter  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thya?? 
daughter  of  Castal ins,  the  first  who  was  priest- 
ess to  Bacchus.  Hyffin.  U>1. — Paiis.U>,c.6. 

Delpiivne,  a  serpent  which  nafched  over 
Jupiter.     Apollod.   1,  c.  6. 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received 
that  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  ties 
between  the  Canopian  aiidPelusian  mouths  of 
the  iNile,  and  begins  to  be  formed  where  the 
river  divides  itself  into  several  streams,  it  has 
been  formed  totally  by  fl-e  mud  and  sand, 
wluch  are  washed  down  from  the  upper  parts 
of  Egypt  by  the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition. C(cs.  Alex.  c.  27.— Strab  15  and  17.— 
Ikrodot.  2,  c.  13,  k.c.—Plin.'A,  c.  lt>. 

De;.i.\pes,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor, 
became  aneloquentorator,  and  obtained  much 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Ciierontea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  favour  of  that  prince, 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  wa? 
put  to  death,  with  bis  son,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  322.  One  of  his  orations  is  extant. 
Diod.  16  and  ll.—Plut.  in  Dem. 

Dehjf.netus,  a  rhetorician  of  Syracuse- 
enemy  to  Timoleon.     C.  J\'cp.  in  Tim.  5. 

Demaookas,  one  of  Alexander's  flatterers. 
An  historian  who   wrote  concerning  the^ 


jrst  to  some  aocoirm's.  Apollo  wf^  net  the  first  fonndation  of  Rome.     Dionys.  Hal.  1. 
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Demarata,  a  daughter  of  Hiero,&c.  Llv. 
24,  c.  22. 

Demaratus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aris- 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Spartii,  B.  C.  026.  Me 
was  banished  by  the  uitrigues  of  Cleonienes. 
his  royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He 
retired  into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia.  VViien 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Greece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted 
by  the  Lacedajmonians,  informed  them  of  tiie 
hostilities  which  hung  over  theii-  head.  Hero- 
dot.  5,  c.  75,  ^c.  1.  6,  c.  do,  iic. A  rich  citi- 
zen of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadte. 
When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  liis  fa- 
mily, migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarqui- 
nii,  658  years  before  Christ.  His  son,  Liicu- 
nion,  was  king  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  Dionys.  Hal. A  Co- 
rinthian exile  at  the  court  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.     Plat,  in  Mtx. 

Demarchos,  a  Syracusan,  put  to  death  by 
Dionysius. 

Demareta,  the  wife   of  Gelon.     Diod.  15. 
Demariste,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 
Dematria,  a  Spartan  mother,    who   killed 
her  son  because   he   returned  from  a  battle 
without  glory.     Plut.  Lac.  Inst. 

Deaietkia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
©ailed  by  the  Greeks  Dcmeter.  It  was  then 
customary  for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to 
lash  themselves  with  whips  made  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians  had  a  solemni- 
ty of  the  same  name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Demetrias,  atownofThessaly. — The  name 
was  common  to  other  places. 

Demetrius,  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
lonice,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of 
towyu.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza.;  but  he  soon  re- 
paired his  loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restor- 
ed the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them 
from  the  power  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and 
expelling  the  garrison,  which  was  stationed 
there  under  Demetrius  Phalereus.  After  this 
successful  expedition,  he  i)esieged  and  took 
Munychia,  and  defeated  Cassander  at  Tber- 
mopylffi.  His  reception  at  Athens,  after  these 
victories,  was  attended  with  the  greatest  ser- 
vility ;  and  the  Athenians  were  not  ashamed  to 
raise  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  consult 
his  oracles.  This  uncommon  success  raised  the 
jealousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and 
Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  united 
to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  Their  hos- 
tile armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  Antigo- 
nus was  killed  in  the  battle ;  and  Demetrius, 
after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephesus.  His  ill 
success  raised  him  many  enemies;  and  the  A- 
thenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a  god, 
refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  He  soon 
after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysimachus, 
and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to  whom 
h(>  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage. 
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himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
murder   of  Alexander  the  sou  of  Cassander. 
Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with  tlie  neigh- 
bouring states;  and  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia, 
alter  he  had  sat  on  the  tiirone  for  seven  years. 
He  passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Lysimachus  with  various  success; 
but  famine  and  pestilence  des'royed  the  great- 
est pait  of  his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court 
ofSeleucus  for  supportand  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception, but  hostilities  were  soon 
begun;  and  after  he  had  gained  some  advanta- 
ges over  his  son-in-lav/,  Demetrius  was  totally 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though 
he   was   kept  in   confinement  by  his  son-in- 
law,  yet  he  maintained   himself  like  a  prince, 
and  passed  his  time  in  hunting  and  in  every 
laborious  exercise.     His  son  Antigonus  olier- 
ed    Seleucus   all   his  possessions,    and    even 
his   person,  to  procure   his  father's  liberty; 
but    ail   proved    unavailing,    and   Demetrius 
died  in  the  54th  jear  of  his  age,  after  a  con- 
finement of  three   years,  286"b.  C.     His  re- 
mains were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honour- 
ed with  a  splendid   funeral  pomp  at  Corinth, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias.     His  pos- 
terity remained  in  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne  fill  the  age  of  Perseus,  wJio  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans.     Demetrius   has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle.     He  has  been  commended  as  a  great 
warrior,  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  war- 
like engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in   his. 
war  with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to 
that  perfect  character.     He  has  been  blamed 
for  his  voluptuous  indulgences ;  and  his  bio- 
grapher observes,  that  no  Grecian  prince  had 
more  wives  and  concubines  than  Poliorcetes. 
His  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  father  have 
been  justly  admired;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  Antigonus  ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  prince  particularly  to  remark  the  cor- 
diality and  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  his  son.     Fiut.  in  vilu.—Diod  17. — 
Justin.  1,  c.    17,  &.C. A  prince  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.     He  reigned   11  years,  and  was 
succeeded byAntigonusDoson.  Justin. 26, c.  2, 
— Folyb.  2. A  son  of  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, delivered  as  an  hostage  to  the  Romans. 
His  modesty  delivered  !iis father  from  aheavy 
accusation  laid  before  the    Roman    senate. 
When  he  returned  to    Macedonia,   he  was 
falsely  accused  by  his  brother  Perseus,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  popularity/and  his  father  too 
credulously  consented  to  his  death,  B.  C.  180,- 

Liv.  40,  c.  20. — Justin.  32,  c.  2. A  ftlagne- 

sian. A  servant  of  Cassius. A  son   of 

Demetrius  of  Cyrene. A  freedman  of Pom- 

pey. A  son  of  Demetrius,  surnamed  blen- 
der.  A  prince  surnamed  So/!6/-,  was  son  of 

Seleucus  Philopater,  the  son  of  Antiochus  th» 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father  gave  him  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans. 


After  the  death  of 

^      Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  deceased 

Athens  novy  laboured  under  tyranny ;  and  De- 1  monarch's  brother,  usurjied  the  kingdom   of 

nietrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoned  the  inhabit-  j  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus 

"i?'     u^^  ^°^^  °*   ^*^  possessions  in  Asia,  re-  Eupator.    This  usurpation  displeased  Deme- 

dlcd  him  from  Greece,  and  he  established  I  trius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome  ;  Ue  procu- 
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red  liis  liberty  on  pretence  of  g:oing  to  liiint, 
and  lied  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  received 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  C.  162.  He 
put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysias,  and  estab- 
lislied  himself  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  tlie  crown  of 
Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a  battle,  in 
the  12th  year  of  his  reign.     Strab.  16. — £p- 

pian. — Justin.  34,  c.  3. The  2d,  snrnamed 

Mcanor,  or  Conqueror,  was  son  of  Soter,  to 
whom  he  succeededbytheassistaiiceofPtolemy 
Philometer,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  usurp- 
er Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was,  be- 
fore, the  wife  of  the  expelled  monarch.  De- 
metrius gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, and  suft'ered  his  kingdom  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  favourites.  At  that  time  a  i)re- 
tended  son  of  Bala,  called  Diodortis  Tryphon, 
seized  a  part  of  Syria ;  and  Demetrius,  to  op- 
pose his  antagonist,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Jews,  and  marched  into  the  east,  where  he 
was  taken  by  the  Parthians.  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogyne 
in  marriage  ;  and  Cleopatra  was  so  incensed  at 
this  new  connexion,  that  she  gave  iierself  up 
to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle 
again.st  the  Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regained 
the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  His  pride  and 
oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  his  sub- 
jects asked  a  king  of  the  house  of  Seleucus, 
from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  lied  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gates 
were  shut  up  against  his  approach,  by  Cleopa- 
tra; and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  protec- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the  throne, 
B.  C.   127.    Justin.   36,  &c. — .^ppian  de  Bell. 

Syr. — Joseph. The   3d,     surnamed    Euce- 

rus,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the 
example  of  iiis  brother  Philip,  who  had  seized 
Syria,  he  made  himself  master  of  Damascus, 
B.  C.  93,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory 
over  his  brother.  He  was  taken  in  a  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity 

Joseph.  1. Phalereus,  a  disciple   of   Theo- 

phrastus,  who  gained  such  an  influence  over 
the  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  puri- 
ty of  his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  de- 
cennial archon,B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished 
the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by 
his  munificent;e,  that  the  Athenians  raised  36(< 
brazen  statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised 
a  sedition  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  all  his  statues  thrown  down, 
after  obtaining  the  sovereign  power  for  10 
years.  He  fled  without  concern  or  mortifi- 
cation to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where 
he  met  with  kindness  and  cordiality.  Tlie 
Egyptian  monarch  consulted  him  concerning 
the  succession  of  his  children ;  and  Deme- 
trius advised  him  to  raise  to  the  throne  the 
children  of  Eurydice,  in  preference  to  tlie 
offspring  of  Berenice.  This  counsel  so  irri- 
tated Piiiladelphus,  the  son  of  Berenice,  that 
alter  his  father's  death  he  sent  the  philosopher 
into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  detained  him  in 
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strict  confinement.  Demetrius,  tired  with  hi^ 
situation,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  bite  of 
an  asp,  284  B.  C.  According  to  some,  De- 
metrius enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Philadelphus, 
and  em-ichcd  his  library  at  Alexandria  with 
200,000  volumes.  All  the  works  of  Demetrius, 
on  rhetoric,  history,  and  eloquence,  are  lost; 
and  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  falsely  attributed 
to  him,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  Halicarnassus.  The  last  edition  of 
this  treatise  is  that  of  Glasgow,  Svo.  1743. 
Diog.  in  vitd.—Cic.  in  Brut.  Sf  de  OJjic.  1. — 
Plul.  in  Exit. A  Cynic  pliilosopher,  disci- 
ple of  ApoUonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Cali- 
gula. The  emperor  wished  to  gain  the  philo- 
sopher to  his  interest  by  a  large  present;  but 
Demetriusrefused  it  with  indignation-and  said, 
If  Caligida  wishes  to  bribe  me,  let  him  send  me 
his  crown.  Vespasian  was  displeased  with  his 
insolence,  and  banished  him  to  an  island.  '  he 
Cynic  derided  the  punishment,  and  bitterly 
inveighed  against  tlie  emperor.  He  died  in  a 
great  old  age  ;  and  Seneca  observes,  that  na- 
ture had  brought  him  forth,  to  shoiv  mankind, 
thai  an  exalted  genius  can  lite  securely  with' 
out  being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  sur- 
rounding world.  Senec. — Philoslr.  in  Apoll, 
One  of  Alexander's  flatterers. A  na- 
tive of  Byzantium,  who  wrote  on  the  Greek 

poets. An   Athenian   killed  at    Mantinea, 

when  fighting  against  the  Thebans.     Polyan. 

A  writer  who  published  an  history  of  the 

irruptions  of  the  Gauls  into  Asia. A  philo- 
logical writer,  in  the  age  of  Cicero.     Cic.  ad 

.4//;c.  8,  ep.   11. A  stage  player.    Juv.  3, 

V.  99. Syrus,  a  rhetorician  at  Athens.    Cic. 

in  Brut.  c.  174. A  geographer,  surnamed 

the  Calatian.     Strab.  1. 
Demo,  a  Sibyl  of  Cumse. 
Demoanassa,  the  mother  of  .SCgialeus. 
Demockdes,  a  celebrated  jihysician  of  Cro- 
tona,  son  of  Calliphoii,  and  intimate  with  Po- 
lycrates.     He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from 
Samos  to  Darius  king  of  Persia,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  riches  and  much  reputation  by 
curing  the  king's  foot,  and  the  breast  of  Atossa, 
He  was  sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy,  by  the  king, 
and  fled  away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  wrestler  Milo.    JElian.  V. 
H.  8,  c.  \8.—Herodot.  3,  c.  124,  &.c. 

Dkmochares,  an  Athenian,  sent  with 
some  of  his  countryman  with  an  embassy  t® 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch 
gave  them  audience ;  and  when  he  asked  them 
what  he  could  do  to  please  the  people  of 
Athens .''  Demochares  replied,  "  Hang  your- 
self." This  impudence  raised  the  indignation 
of  all  the  hearers;  but  Philip  mildly  dismissed 
them,  and  bade  them  ask  their  countrymen, 
which  deserved  most  the  apjiellation  of  wise 
and  moderate,  either  they  who  gave  such  ill 
language,  or  he  who  received  it  without  any 
signs  of  resentment .''  Senec.  de  Ira,  3. — 
Mian.  V.  H.  3,  7,  8,  12  — C'tc.  in  Brut.  3,  de 

Oral.  2. A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed*, 

comedy  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.      Plut.  in 

Dcm. A  statuary,  who  wished  to  make  a 

statue  of  mount  Athos.     Vitruv. A  general 

of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C.  36. 

Democles,  a  man  accused  of  disaftectioa 
towards  Dionysius,  &c.  Polyan.  5.— — A 
beautiful  youth,  jjassionately  loved  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.    He  threw  himself  into  a 
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ealdlron  of  boiling  water,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  tyrant.  Plul. 
in  Dem. 

Demucoon,  a  natural  son  of  Priam,  who 
came  from  his  residence  at  Abydos  to  protect 
his  country  against  the  Greeks.  He  was, 
after  a  glorious  defence,  killed  by  Ulysses. 
Homer.  It.  4. 

Democrates,    an  architect  of  Alexandria. 

■^ A  wrestler.     JFJia7i.  V.  H.  4,  c.  15. 

An  Athenian  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Da- 
rius- against  the  Macedonians.     Curl.  6,  c.  5. 

Democritus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Afiica,  in  quest  ot  knowledge,  and  returned 
home  in  the  greatest  pos'erty.  There  was  a 
law  at  Al)dera,  which  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  a  funeral  the  man  who  had  reduced  him- 
self to  indigence ;  and  Democritus,  to  avoid 
ignominy,  repeated  before  his  countrymen  one 
of  his  compositions  called  Diacosmus.  It  was 
received  with  such  uucon^mon  applause,  that 
he  was  presented  with  500  talents ;  statues 
were  erected  in  his  honour ;  and  a  decree  pas- 
sed that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  should 
be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He  retired 
to  a  garden  near  the  city,  where  he  dedicated 
his  time  to  study  and  solitude ;  and  according 
to  some  authors  he  put  out  his  eyes,  to  apply 
himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  inquiries. 
He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hippocrates 
was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not 
Democritus,  but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He 
continually  laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanity  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  from 
the  dead,  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who 
had  gone  througtilife  without  adversity,  whose 
names  he  might  engrave  on  the  queen's  mon- 
ument. The  king's  inquiries  to  find  such  per- 
sons proved  unavailing,  and  the  philosopher  in 
some  manner  soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sove- 
reign. He  taught  his  disciples  that  the  soul 
died  with  the  body  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  gave 
no  credit  to  the  existence  of  ghosts,  some 
youths,  to  tiy  his  fortitude,  dressed  themselves 
m  a  hideous  and  deformed  habit,  and  approach- 
ed his  cave  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  whatever 
could  create  terror  and  astonishment.  The 
philosopher  received  them  unmoved;  and 
Vv'ithout  even  looking  at  them,  be  desired  them 
to  cease  making  themselves  such  objects  of  ri- 
dicule and  folly.  He  died  in  the  109th  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  361.  His  father  was  so  rich, 
that  he  entertained  Xerxes,  with  all  his  army, 
as  he  was  marching  against  Greece.  All  the 
works  of  Democritus  are  lost.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  first 
taught  that  the  milky  way  was  occasioned  by 
a  confused  light  from  a  multitude  of  stars.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  showed  himself  so  aitlent  that  he  declared 
he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  the  diadem 
of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds,  and 
tinged  them  with  various  colours ;  he  likewise 
{^i^olvcd  stones,  and  softened  ivory.    FMScb. 
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14,  c.  27. Dtog-.  in  vita. — JEHan.   V.  fT.  4, 

c.  20.~Ci'c.  de  Finib.—  Val.  Max..  8.   c.  7.— 

Sh-ab.  1  and  15. An  Ephesian,  who  wrote 

a  book  on  Diana's  temple,  &ic.     D^og. A 

powerful  man  of  Naxos.     Herodot.  7,  c.  46. 

Demudice,  the  wife  of  Cretheus,  king  of 
lolchos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro. 
Hy^in.  P.  A.  2,  c.  20. 

Demoduchus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of 
Atcinous,  wlio  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulys- 
ses, the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &.c. 

Homtr.    Od.   8,  v.  4A.—Plut.  de.  Mus. A 

Trojan  chief,  who  came  with  .Sneas  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  killed.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  413, 

— An  histoi'ian.     Plat,  dt  Fluni. 

Demoi.eus,  a  Greek,  killed  by  jEneas  in  the 
Trojan  u  ar.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  260. 

DemoleOxX,  a  centaur,  killed  by  Theseus 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v, 

356. A  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Achilles, 

Homer.  II.  20,  v.  395. 

Demon,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demos- 
thenes. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  ob- 
tained a  decree  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
recalled,  and  that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to 
bring  him  back. 

Demonassa,  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  married  Thersander.     Pans.  9,  c.  5. 

Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Crete,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no 
concern  about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
when  hungry,  he  entered  the  first  house  he 
met,  and  there  satisfied  his  appetite.     He  died 

in  his  100th  year. A  man  of   Mantinea, 

sent  to  settle  the  government  of  Cyrene.  iJe- 
rodot.  4,  c.  161. 

Demonica,  a  womau  who  betrayed  Ephc" 
sus  to  Brennus.     Plut.in  Parall. 

Demophantus,  a  general,  killed  by  Anti- 
gonus,  h.c.     Paus.  8,  c.  49. 

Demophile,  a  name  given  to  the  sibyl  of 
Cumae,  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold 
the  sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.  Varro  apud 
l^act.  1,  c.  6. 

Demopkieus,  an  Athenian  archon. An 

officer  of  Agathocles.     Diod.  19. 

Demophon,  an  Athenian,  who  assisted 
the  Thebans  in  recovering  Cadmea,  &c. 
Diod.  15. 

Demophoon,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
he  visited  Thraoe,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.     Ovid. 

Heroid.  2. — Puus.    10,  c.  55. A  friend  of 

jEneas,  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  675, 

Demopoeis,  a  son  of  Themistocles.  PM 
in  Them. 

Demos,  a  place  of  Ithaca. 

Demosthejjes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son 
of  a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and 
of  Cleobule,  He  was  but  seven  yeai's  of  age 
when  his  father  died.  His  guardians  negli- 
gently managed  his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the 
greatest  part  of  his  possessions.  His  educa- 
tion was  totally  neglected ;  and  for  whatever 
advances  he  made  in  learning,  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  his  industry  and  application.  He  became 
the  pupil  of  Isfeusand  Plato,  and  applied  him- 
self to  study  the  orations  of  Isocrates,    At  tfaQ 
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age  of  17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  elo- 
quence and  a^jilhies  against  his  guardians,  from 
whom    he    obtained    the    retribution  of  tlie 
greatest  part  of  his  estate.     His  rising  talents 
were  however  impeded  by  weak  lungs,  and  a 
dilficulty  of  pronunciation,  especially  of  the 
letter  p,  bat  these  obstacles  were  soon  con- 
quered by  unwearied  application.    To  correct 
the  stammering  of  his  voice,  he  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  his  month;  and  removed  the  dis- 
tortion of  his  features,  which  accompanied  his 
utterance,    by  watching  the  motions  of    his 
countenance  in  a  looking-glass.     That  his  pro- 
nunciation might  be  loud  and  full  of  emphasis, 
he  frequently  ran  up  the  steepest  and  most 
uneven  walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force 
and  energy ;  and  on  the  sea-shore,  when  the 
waves  were  violently  agitated,  he  declaimed 
aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  tu- 
mults of  a  public  assembly.     He  also  confined 
himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  to  devote 
himself  more  closely  to  studious  pursuits :  and, 
to  eradicate  all  curiosity  of  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head.     In  this 
solitary  retirement,    by  the  help  of  a  glim- 
mering lamp,  he  composed  the  greatest  part 
of  liis  orations,    which  have  ever  been  the 
admiration  of  every  age,  though  his  contem- 
poraries and  rivals  severely  inveighed  against 
them,  and   observed  that  they  smell  of  oil. 
His  abilities,  as  an  orator,  raised  him  to  con- 
sequeTicc  at  Athens,    and  he   was  soon  pla- 
ced at  the  head  of  the  government.    In  this 
p'jblic  capacity    he  roused    his    countrytnen 
from    their   indolence,    and  animated  tliem 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.    In  the  battle  of  Cherona'a,  however, 
Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and 
saved  his  life  by  tlight.     After  the  death   of 
Philip    he  declared  himself  warmly  against 
his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he 
branded  with   the   appellation  of    boy;  and 
when  tiie  Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athe 
iiians  their  orators,  Demosthenes    reminded 
his  countrymen  of  the   fable    of   the  sheep 
which    delivered  their  dogs    to   the  wolves. 
Though  -lie   had  boasted  that  all  the  gold  of 
Macedonia  could  not  tempt  him  ;  yet  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  small  golden 
cup  from  Harpalus.     The  tumults  which  this 
occasioned.  tV)rced  him  to  retire  from  Athens  ; 
and  in  his  banishment,  which  he  passed  at 
Trcezene  and  iEgina,  he  lived  with  more  ef- 
feminacy than  true  heroism.     When  Antijja- 
ter  made  war  against  Greece,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  Avas  publicly  re- 
called from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  from  iEgiiia.     His  return  was  atten- 
ded with  much  s()lendour,  and  all  the  citizens 
erovvded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land.     His 
triuusph  and  jio]»ulari(y,  however,  w  ere  short. 
AntipatCrand  Craterus  were  near  Athens,  and 
demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up 
into  tiieir  hands.     Demosthenes  with  all  his 
adherents  fled  to  the  temple  of  JNeptune  in 
Calauria,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  cairied  in  a  quill,  and  expi> 
red  on  the  day  that  the  Thesniophoria  were 
celebrated,  in  the  (Ktth  year  of  his  age    B.  C. 
S\i2.     The   Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue 
to  his  honour  with  au  inscriptioH  translated 
mix)  this  distich .- 
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Si  tibi  par  menti  robnr,  Vir  magne,  fuhset, 
Grdcia  non  Macedw  succubuisset  hero. 
Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful 
rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect 
model,  and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These 
two  great  princesofeloquence  have  often  been 
compared  together;  but  the  judgment  hesi- 
tates to  which  to  give  the  preference.  They 
both  arrived  at  perfection ;  but  the  measure 
by  which  they  obtained  it,  were  diametrically 
opposite.  Demosthenes  has  been  compared, 
and  with  propriety,  by  his  rival  ^EschineS;  to 
a  Siren,  from  the  melody  of  his  expressions. 
No  orator  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  the 
various  passions  of  hatred,  resentment,  or  in- 
dignation, with  more  energy  than  he ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  uncommon  application,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned,  that  he  transcribed  eight, 
or  even  ten  times,  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
that  he  might  not  only  imitate,  but  possess  the 
force  and  energy  of  the  great  historian.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Wolfius, 
fol.  Frankof.  1604,  that  left  unfinished  by 
Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that  published  in  12 
vols.  8vo.  17'20,  &.C.  Lips,  by  Reiske  and  his 
widow.  Many  of  the  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes have  been  published  separately.  Plut. 
in  vilu. — Diod.   16. — Cic.  in  Oral.  &c. — Pans. 

1.  c    8,  1.  2,  c.  33. An  Athenian  genera! 

sent  to  .succeed  Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  at- 
tacked Syracuse  with  Nicias,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  ineffectual.  After  many  calamities 
he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  his  army 
was  confined  to  hard  labour.  The  accounts 
about  the  death  of  Demosthenes  are  various  ; 
some  believe  that  he  stabbed  himself,  whilst 
others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.  Plut.  inJ\'ic. —  Tfiucyd. 

4,  Ui:.—Diod.  12. The  father  of  the  orator 

Demosthenes.  He  was  veiy  rich,  and  em- 
ployed an  immense  number  of  slaves  in  the 

business  of  a  sword  cutler.   Plut.  in  Dcm. - 

A  governor  of  Ca;sarea,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

Demostratus,  an  Athenian  orator. 

DemiJchus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Philetor,  killed 
by  Achilles.      Uomtr.  II.  20,  v.  457. 

DkMVLUs,  a  tyrant  who  tortured  the  philo- 
sopher Zeno.     Plut.  de  !:>toic.  Hep. 

DenseletjE,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Cic.  Pis. 
34. 

Deoeriga,  a  town  on  the  Iberus  in  Spain, 
now  Miranda  de  Ebro. 

Deodatl's,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

Deois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  w-as  called  Dtu.  Tliis 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought 
her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  >«'.> 
invenies;  a  ^ifio,  invcnio.     Ovid.  Md.  6,  v.  114. 

Der.«,  a  place  of  Messeuia. 

Derbe,  a  town  of  Lycaonia  at  the  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Mub-Dag. 
Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  73. 

Derbices,  a  people  near  Caucasus,  who 
killed  all  those  that  had  reached  their  70th 
year.  They  buried  such  as  died  a  natural 
death.     Strab. 

Derce,  a  fountain  in  Spain,  whose  wateFS 
■were  said  to  be  uncommonly  cold.' 
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Dercennus,  an  ancient  king  in  Latlum. 
Virg.JEn.  11,  V.  850. 

Derceto  and  Dercetis,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
ealled  also  Jtergatis,  whom  some  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented 
as  a  beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and 
the  lower  part  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had 
offended,  made  her  passionately  fond  of  a 
young  priest,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
features.  She  had  a  daughter  by  him,  and  be- 
came so  ashamed  of  her  incontinence,  that 
she  removed  her  lover,  exposed  the  fruit  of 
iier  amour,  and  threw*  herself  into  a  lake.  Her 
body  was  transformed  into  a  fish,  and  her 
child  was  preserved,  and  called  Semiramis. 
As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria,  and 
represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  anciently 
abstained  from  fishes.  Lucian.  de  Ded  Ser  — 
Flin.  5,  c.  VS.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  44.— Biod.  2. 

Dercyllidas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  cele- 
brated for  his  military  exploits.  He  took 
nine  ditferent  cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed 
Chersonesus  from  the  inroads  of  the  Thracians 
by  bjilding  a  wall  across  the  country.  He 
lived  B.  C.  399.  Biod.  14.— Xenoph.  Hist. 
Grcec.  1,  fcc. 

Dercyllus,  a  man  appointed  over  Attica 
by  Antipater.     C.  Ntp.  in  Fhuc.  2. 

Dercynus,  a  son  of  Neptune  killed  by 
Hercules.     Jipollod  2,  c.  5. 

Deks.?:i,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Derthona.  now  Tortona,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria,  between  Genoa  and  Placentia,  where  a 
Roman  colony  was  settled.     Vie.  Biv.  11. 

Dertose,  now  Torlosa,  a  town  of  Spain 
near  the  Iberus. 

Dercslcj,  a  people  of  Persia. 

Desudaba,  a  town  of  Media.  Liv.  44,  c. 
26. 

Deva,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Chester,  on 
the  Dee. 

Deucalion,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who 
married  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus. 
He  reigned  over  pai-t  of  T hessaly,  and  in  his 
age  the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
deluge.  The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated 
Jupiter,  who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind, 
aiid  immediately  the  earth  exhibited  a  bound- 
less scene  of  waters.  The  highest  mountains 
were  climbed  up  by  the  frightened  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ;  but  this  seeming  place  of  se- 
curity was  soon  over-topped  by  the  rising  wa- 
ters, and  no  hope  was  left  of  escaping  the  uni- 
versal calamity.  Prometheus  advised  his  son 
to  make  himself  a  ship,  and  by  this  mean.s  he 
saved  hiinsclt  and  his  wife  Pyrrha.  The  ves- 
sel was  tossed  about  during  nine  successive 
days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of  mount 
Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained  till  the 
waters  had  subsided.  Pindar  and  Ovid  make 
no  mention  of  a  vessel  built  by  the  advice  of 
Prometheus  ;  but,  according  to  their  relation, 
Deucalion  saved  his  life  by  taking  refuge  on 
the  top  of  Poi-nassus,  or  according  to  Hygiims, 
of.^tna,  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the  waters  had 
retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Deuca- 
lion and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the  loss 
of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  them  thebones 
of  their  grandmother.  "  This  was  nothing  but 
ihe  stones  of  the  earth  ;  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion about  the  meaning  of  the  orack,they  obey- 
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ed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became* 
men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha,  women.  Accord- 
nig  to  Justin,  Deucalion  was  not  the  only  one 
who  escaped  from  the  universal  calamity. 
Alany  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  high- 
est mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.  This  de- 
luge, which  chiefly  happened  in  Thessaly,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  some  writers,  was 
produced  by  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  Peneus,  whose  regular  course  was 
stopped  by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and 
Olympus.  According  to  Xeuophon,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  deluges.  The  fii'st  hap- 
pened under  Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months. 
The  second,  which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules 
and  Prometheus,  continued  but  one  month. 
During  the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reiga 
of  another  Ogyges,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste 
by  the  waters.  ThesSaly  was  totally  covered 
by  the  waters  during  the  fourth,  whicii  hap- 
pened in  the  age  of  Deucalion.  The  last  was 
during  the  Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were 
severely  felt  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 
There  prevailed  a  report  in  Attica,  that  the 
waters  of  Deucalion's  deluge  had  disappeared 
through  a  small  aperture  about  a  cubit  wide, 
near  Jupiter  Olympus's  temple  ;  and  Pausani- 
as,  who  saw  it,  further  adds,  that  a  yearly  of- 
fering of  flour  and  honey  was  thrown  into  it 
with  religious  ceremony.  The  deluge  of  De- 
ucalion, so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  history, 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  l.j<J3  yeai-s  B.  C. 
Deucalion  had  two  sons  by  Pyrrha,  Hellen, 
called  by  some  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Amphicty- 
on,  king  of  Attica,  and  also  a  daughter,  Pro- 
togenea,  who  became  mother  of  ^thlius  by 
Jupiter.  Find.  9,  Olymp. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab. 
8. — Heroid.  45,  v.  167 — Jipollod.  1,  c.  7. — Pam. 

I,  c.  10,  1.5,  c.  8. — Juv.  1;  V.  81. — Hygin.  fab. 
153. — Justin.  2,   c.  6. — Biod.  5. — Lucian.  de. 

Bed  Syria. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  62. One  of  the 

Argonauts. A  son  of  Minos.    Jipollod.  3,  c, 

1. A  son  of  Abas. 

Deucetius,  a  Sicilian  general.    Diod.  11. 
Deudorix,  one  of  the  Cherusci,  led  in  tri- 
umph by  Germanicus. 
Dexamene,  one  of  the  Nereides.    Homer. 

II.  18. 

Dexamenus,  a  man  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  the  hands  of  his  daughter's  suitors,  jipol- 
lod. 2,  c.  5. A  king  of  Olenus  in  Achaia, 

whose  two  daughters  married  the  sons  of  Ac- 
tor.   Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

Dexippos,  a  Spartan  who  assisted  the  peo- 
ple of  Agrigentum,  &c.    Biod.  13. 

Dexitiiea,  the  wife  of  Minos.  .ipollod.Z. 
c  1. 

Dexius,  a  Greek,  fatlier  of  Iphinous,  killed 
by  Glaucus  in  the  Trojan  weu-,  k.c.  Homer. 
11.7. 

Dia,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Piri- 

thous  by  Ixion. An  island  in  the  J:]gean 

sea,  17  miles  from  Delos.  It  is  the  same  as 
rs'asos.     Vid.  jN'axos.      Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.   157. 

-Another  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  now  Stan 

Bia. A  city  of    Thrace. Euboea. 

Peloponnesus. Lusitania. Italy,     near 

the  Aljjs. Scythia,    near  tiie  Phasis. 

Caria. Bithynia,  and  Thessaly. 

Diactorides,    one    of   Agarista's    suitors. 

Herodol.  6,   c.  127. The  father  of  Eury- 

dame,  the  wife  of  Leutychides.    Jd.  6,  c.  71. 
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DiJEVS  of  Megalopolis,  a  general  ot"  the 
Achaeaas,  wlio  killed  himself  wliea  his  attairs 
became  desperate.     Pans.  7,  c.  16. 

DiADUMENiANUs,  a  son  of  Macrinus,  who 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Caesar  during  his  father's 
life-time,  toe. 

DmGON  and  Diagum,  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, riowing  into  the  Alpheus,  and  separa- 
ting Pisa  from  Arcadia.     Pans.  6;  c.  21. 

DiAGONDAs,  a  Theban  who  abolished  all 
nocturnal  sacrifices.     Civ.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  15. 

DiAGoRAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the 
greatest  superstition,  he  became  a  most  un- 
conquerable atheist ;  because  he  saw  a  man 
who  laid  a  false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and 
who  perjured  himself,  go  unpunished.  His 
great  impiety  and  blasphemies  provoked  his 
countrymen,  and  the  Areopagitcs  promised 
one  talent  to  him  who  brought  his  head  before 
tlieir  tribunal,  and  two  if  he  Vvere  produced 
alive.  He  lived  about  41ti  years  before  Christ. 
Cic.  deJVal.  D.  1,  c.  23,  ).  3,  c.  37,  i>LZ.~Val. 
Max.  1,  c.  1— — An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  4d0 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pindar  cele- 
brated his  merit  in  a  beautiful  ode  still  extant, 
which  was  written  in  gohlen  letters  iu  a  temple 
of  iVIinerva.  Me  saw  his  three  sons  crovvned 
the  same  day  at  Olympia,  and  died  through 
excess  of  joy.  Cic.  Ttisc.  5. — Plul.  in  Pel. — 
Pans,  ti,  c.  7. 

DiALis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first 
instituted  by  iNuma.  He  was  never  permitted 
to  swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Varro.  L. 
L.  4,  c.  15. — Dionys.  2  — Liv.  1.  c.20. 

DiALLus,  an  Atiieiiian,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  all  the  memorable  occurrences  of  his 
age. 

DiAMASTicOsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  hon- 
our of  Diana  Orthia,  wliich  received  that 
name  ««  ««  «» i,,ouv,  from  tvhipping,  because 
boys  were  whipped  before  the  altar  of  the 
goddess.  Tiiese  boys,  called  Bomonicaj,  were 
originally  free  born  Spartans ;  but,  in  the 
more  delicate  ages,  they  were  of  moan  birth, 
and  generally  ot  a  slavish  origin.  'Ihls  ope- 
ration was  performed  by  an  olRcer  in  a  se- 
vere and  unfecHiig  manner  ;  and  that  no  com- 
passion should  be  raised,  the  priest  stood  near 
the  altar  with  a  small  light  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  la.sh  of  the  whip  \\  as  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parents  of  the 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  lo  commit  any  thing  either  by 
fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of 
Laconian  education.  These  flagellations  were 
so  severe,  that  the  blood  gushed  in  jH'ofuse 
torrents,  and  many  expired  under  the  lash 
of  the  whip  without  uttering  a  groan,  or 
betraying  any  murks  of  fear.  Such  a  death 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  corpse 
■was  buried  with  much  solemnity,  with  a  gar- 
laud  of  flowers  on  its  head.  The  origin  of  this 
festival  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  that  Ly- 
curgus  first  instituted  it  to  inure  the  youths  of 
Lacedffimon  to  btar  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
render  thein  insensible  to  pain  and  wounds. 
Others  maintain,  that  it  was  a  mitigation  of 
an  oracle,  wliich  ordered  that  human  blood 
should  be  shed  on  Diana's  altar ;  and  according 
to  their  opinion,  Orestes  first  introduced  that 
"barbarous  custom,  al'ter  be  had  brought  the 


statue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  Iherfe 
is  another  tradition  which  mentions,  that  Pau- 
sanias,  as  he  was  offering  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  before  he  engaged  with  Mar- 
donius,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  number 
of  Lydians  who  disturbed  the  sacrifice,  and 
were  at  last  repelled  with  staves  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  provided  at  that  moment.  In  com- 
memoration of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  boys  was  instituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  procession. 

DiAN\  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this 
name  ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine, 
who  became  mother  of  Cupid ;  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  a  daughter  of  Upis 
and  Glance.  The  second  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  her  all  the  ancients  allude 
She  was  boi'n  at  the  same  birth  as  Apollo  ;  and 
the  pains  which  she  saw  her  mother  suffer, 
during  her  labour,  gave  her  such  an  aversion 
to  marriage,  that  she  obtained  from  her  father 
the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy, 
and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  women. 
To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the 
Oceaiiides,  and  20  other  nymj)hs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  She 
is  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
attended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she 
appears  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand, 
and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  differ- 
ent colours.  She  is  represented  taller  by  the 
head  than  her  attendant  nymplis,  her  face  ha,? 
something  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well 
shaped,  and  strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered 
with  a  buskin,  worn  by  huntresses  an;ong  the 
ancients.  Diana  received  many  surnames, 
particularly  from  the  jilaces  where  her  wor- 
ship was  established,  and  from  the  functions 
over  which  she  presided.  She  was  called 
Lucina,  Ilythia,  or  Juno  Pronuba,  when  in- 
voked by  women  in  childbed,  and  Trivia  when 
worshipped  in  tlie  cross-ways,  where  her  sta«; 
tues  were  generally  erected.  She  was  sup- 
posed lo  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and  Pro- 
si'i-pinc  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance she  was  called  Triformis  ;  and  some  of 
her  statues  represented  her  with  tJiree  heads, 
that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  power 
and  function's  under  these  three  characters, 
have  been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two 
verses : 

Ttrrd,    lustrat,    agit,     Proserpina^    Luna, 
Diana, 

Jma,  suprema,  feras,  sceplro,fuIgore,  sagiltd. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotcra,  Orthia,  'lau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  k.c.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  !sis  of  the 
r.gyptians,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against 
the  gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorpho- 
sed herself  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The 
goddess  is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that 
represent  her,  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by 
the  dogs  which  altend  her,  and  by  her  hunting 
habit.  The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was 
I  that  '>f  Ephesus,  which  Avas  one  of  the  sevea 
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.wonders  of  the  world.  [Fid  Ephesus.j  SLe 
was  there  represented  with  a  great  number  of 
/jreasts,  and  otlier  symbols  which  signified  the 
ijftrth  or  Cybele.  Though  she  was  the  pa- 
troness of  chastity,  yet  she  forgother  dignity 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  Endymion,  and  the 
%ery  familiar  favours  which,  according  to  my- 
(hoiogv,  sJie  granted  to  Pan  and  Orion  are 
well  known.  '  [Vid.  Endymion,  Pan,  Orion.] 
r.'ie  inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  particularly 
attached  to  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  and 
thev  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all  the  stran- 
ger's that  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts. 
Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a  priest 
who  had  always  murdered  his  predecessor, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  oflered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally 
offered  her  goats,  and  others  a  white  kid,  ai;d 
sometimes  a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among 
plants  the  popjiy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred 
to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo, 
had  some  oracles,  among  which  those  of  Egypt, 
Cilicia,  and  Ej)hesus,  are  the  most  known. 
Ovid.  Fasl.  2,  v.  15o.— Met.  3,  v.  156,  1.  7,  v. 
94  and  194,  hc.—Cic.  de  JVai.   D.  i.—Horat. 

3,  od.  22.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  302.  JEn.  1,  v.  505. 
—Homer.  Od.  b.—Paus.  8,  c.  31  and  37.— 
Catull.—Stat.  3.  Silv.  1,  v.  bl.—AfoUod.  1,  c. 

4,  he.  1.  3,  c.  5,  he. 

DiAN-iSA,  the  mother  of  Lycurgus.  Plut. 
in  Lye. 

DiANiuM,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Spain, 
now  Cape  Martin,  where  Diana  was  wor- 
shipped. 

DiASU,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name  :i^°  tou  Si@. 
::xi  Tn^  «-iK,  from  Jiqnttr  and  misfortune,  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and 
were  delivered  from  dangers.  During  this  fes- 
tival things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DiEio,  a  town  of  France,  now  Dijon  in 
Burgundy. 

DiccA  and  Dic^archea,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Ital.  13,  v.  385. 

Dic^.us,  an  Athenian  who  was  supernatu- 
rally  apprized  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  in 
Greece.     Herodot.8,c.  6o. 

DrcE,  one  of  tiie  Horas,  daughters  of  Jupiter. 
Jlpoilod.  1,  c.  3. 

Dice  ARC  Hus,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothingremains  of  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  had  composed  an  history  of  the  Spartan 
republic,  which  was  publicly  read  over  every 
year,  Ijy  order  of  tlie  magistrates,  for  the  im- 
proveinentand  instruction  of  youth. 

DicENEus,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of 
the  country,  and  by  his  instructions  softened 
the  wiidnessand  rusticity  of  his  manners.  He 
also  gained  such  an  iuflueiice  over  tlie  multi- 
tude, that  tliey  destroyed  all  the  vines  which 
grew  in  their  country,  to  prevent  the  riot  and 
dissipation  wliich  the  wine  occasioned  among 
them.  He  wrote  all  his  maxims  and  Lis  laws 
in  a  book,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  them  after  his  death. 

DicoM43:  a  king  of  the  Geta^.  Pint,  in 
Anton. 
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DicT«,  and  Dici.ffus  mons,  a  mountain 
of  Crete.  The  island  is  often  known  by  the 
name  of  Dictma  area.  Virg.  JEcl.  6.  JEn.  3, 
v.  171. Jupiter  was  called  Dictceus,  be- 
cause worshipped  there,  and  the  same  epi- 
thet was  applied  to  Minos.  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
S^Q.-Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  43.—Ptol.  3,  c.  17.— 
Slrnb.  10. 

DicTAMNUM  and  Dictvnna,  a  town  of 
Crete,  where  the  herb  called  diclamnus  chiefly 
grows.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  412. — Cic.  de  JVat. 
D.2,c.  50. 

Djctator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  invested 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,wiiose  ma- 
gistracy seems  fo  hav^e  been  borrowed  from 
the  customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first 
chosen  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the 
Latins.  The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  because  the 
plebeians  refused  io  enlist,  if  they  were  not 
discharged  from  all  the  debts  they  had  con- 
tracted with  the  patricians,  the  senate  found 
it  necessary  to  elect  a  new  magistrate  with 
absolute  and  incontrolable  powerto  take  care 
of  the  state.  The  dictator  remained  in  office 
for  six  months,  after  which  he  was  again  elect- 
ed, if  the  affairs  of  the  state  seemed  to  be  des- 
perate ;but  if  tranquillity  was  re-established, 
he  generally  laid  down  his  pow  er  before  the 
time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  superior  in 
the  republic, and  even  the  laws  were  subjected 
to  him.  He  was  called  dictator,  because  rfjc- 
lu^s,  named  by  the  consul,  or  quoniam  dictis 
ejus  parebat  populus,  because  the  people  im- 
plicity  obeyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  viva  voce,  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommend- 
ed by  the  people.  As  his  poAver  was  absolute, 
he  could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct 
them  against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at 
pleasure  He  punished  as  he  pleased;  and 
from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal,  at  least 
till  later  times.  He  was  preceded  by  24  lie- 
tors,  with  the  fasces;  during  his  administra- 
tion, all  other  officers,  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  were  suspended,  and  he  was 
the  master  of  the  republic.  But  amidst  all 
this  independence,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  he  was  al- 
ways obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  expedi- 
tions ;  and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previously 
obtaining  a  formal  leave  from  the  people. 
He  was  chosen  only  when  the  state  was  in 
imminent  dangers  from  foreign  enemies  or 
inward  seditions.  In  the  time  of  a  pestilence 
a  dictator  was  sometimes  elected,  as  also  to 
hold  the  comiliu,  or  to  celebrate  the  public 
festivals,  to  hold  trials,  to  choose  senators,  or 
drive  a  nail  in  the  capitol,  by  which  super- 
stitious ceremony  the  Romans  believed  that 
a  plague  could  be  averted  or  the  progress  of 
an  enemy  stopped.  This  office,  so  respectable 
and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
became  odious  by  the  perpetual  usurpations  of 
Sylla  and  J.  Caesar ;  and  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Roman  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the 
consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for  ever 
after  forbade  a  dictator  to  exist  in  Rome.  Tiie 
dictator,  as  soon  as  elected,  chose  a  subordi- 
nate officer,  called  his  master  of  horse,  magls- 
fer  eqnilnm.    This  olficer  was  respectabl'^,  but 


lie  was  totally  subservient  to  the  will  of  tke 
dictator,  and  could  do  nothing  without  his 
express  order,  though  he  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same  insig- 
jnia  as  the  praetors.  This  subordination,  how- 
ever, was  some  time  after  removed  ;  and 
during 'the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of 
tlie  horse  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was 
also  chosen  for  the  election  of  magistrates  at 
Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Cann2e.  The  dic- 
tatorship was  originally  confined  to  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  plebeians  were  afterwards  ad- 
ipitted  to  share  it.  Titus  Latius  Flavus  was 
the  first  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  i}63.  Dionys. 
jf{al.— Cic.de  Leg.  3.—Dio.—Plut.  in  Fab.— 
j9ppian.  3.—Polyb  3.—Paterc.  2,  c.  28.— 
Lw.  1,  c.  23, 1.  2,  c.  18, 1. 4,  c.  67,  1.  9,  c.  38. 

DicTiDiENSES,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.     Tkiwyd.  5,  c.  82. 

DicTYNNA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first 
inventedliunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  Didynnia.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Minos  pursued  her,  and  that  to  avoid  his 
importunities,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  caught  in  fishermen's  nets,^<«j«, 
whence  her  name.  There  was  a  festival  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dicty  nnia. — 
Fmts.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  12 A  city  of  Crete. 

DicTYS,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idonie- 
neus  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
wrote  an  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and 
that  at  his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  iti  his 
tomb,  where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monu- 
ment where  he  had  been  buried.  This  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  was  found  by  some  shep- 
herds, and  afterwards  carried  to  Rome.  This 
raystei-ious  tradition  is  deservedly  deemed  fa- 
bulous ;  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  is  now  extant,  as  the  composition  of 
Dictys  of  Crete,  was  composed  in  the  15th 
century,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  falsely  attributed  to  one  of 
the  followers  of  Idomeneus.  The  edition  of 
Dictys  is  by  MasellusVenia,4lo.  xMediol.  1477. 

A  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus,  son  of 

Magnes  and  Nays.  He  married  the  nymph 
Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seriphus  by 
Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  because  he 
behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae.  Vid.  Po- 
lydectes. ^Ipollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  4. A  cen- 
taur, killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  v.  334. 

DiPAS,  a  Macedonian  who  was  employed 
by  Perseus  to  render  Demetrius  suspected  to 
his  father  Philip.  Liv.  40. 

DiDiA  LEX,  de  Sumpdbus,  by  Didius,  A. 
U.  C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attend- 
ed public  festivals  and  entertainments,  and 
limit  the  number  of  guests  which  generally  at- 
tended them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  tiiose  who 
received  guests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but 
the  guests  themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined. 
It  was  an  extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian 
Jaws. 

DiDius,  a  governor  of  Spain,   conquered 

by  Sertorius.     Plut.  in   Sert. A  man  who 

brought  Ca;sar  the  head  of  Pompey's  eldest 
-:an.    Ph{t.~- — A    governor  of   Britain,,  iiu- 
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dcr    Claudiua. Julianus,   a    rich  Roman, 

who,  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought 
the  empire  which  the  PrsEtorians  had  exposed 
to  sale,  A.  D.  192.  His  great  luxury  and 
extravagance  rendered  him  odious;  and  when 
he  refused  to  pay  tlie  money  which  he  had 
promised  for  the  imperial  purple,  the  soldiers 
revolted  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death, 
after  a  short  reign.  Severus  was  made  em- 
peror after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  EUssa,  a  daughter  of 
Belus  king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus, 
or  Sicharbas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of 
Hercules.  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Tyre  after  Belus,  murdered  Si- 
chajus,  to  get  possession  of  the  immense  riches 
which  he  possessed  ;  and  Dido,  disconsoiate 
for  the  loss  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly- 
loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  equally  esteem- 
ed, set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  with  a 
number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant  became  odious.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the  riches  of 
her  husband,  which  Pygmalion  so  great!}'  de- 
sired ;  and  by  that  artifice  compelled  the  ships 
to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of  the 
tyrant  to  olitain  the  riches  of  Sichaeus.  Dur- 
ing her  voyage.  Dido  visited  the  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, where  she  carried  away  50  women,  who 
prostituted  themselves  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
gave  them  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers. 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast, 
and  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much 
land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide,  cut 
into  thongs.  Upon  this  piece  of  land  she 
built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa,  [I'id.  Byrsa.] 
and  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  rising- 
commerce  among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged 
her  to  enlarge  her  city,  and  the  boundaries  of 
her  dominions.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the 
fame  of  her  enterprise-  gained  her  many  ad- 
mirers; and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel 
her  to  marry  larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  who 
threatened  them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido 
begged  three  months  to  give  her  decisive  an- 
swer; and  during  that  time,  she  erected  a  fu- 
neral pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrificCf 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichaeus,  to  whom  she 
had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was 
prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  ttie  pile  in 
presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action,  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  va- 
liant woman,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  t» 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused 
by  the  sudden  departure  of  jEneas,  of  whom 
she  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
could  not  obtain  as  a  husband.  This  poetical 
fiction  represents  .lEneas  as  living  in  tiie  age 
of  Dido,  and  introduces  an  anacln-onism  of 
near  300  years.  Dido  left  Phoenicia  247  yeart; 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  age  of  jl^neas, 
that  is,  about  953  years  B.  C.  This  chronolo- 
gical error  proceeds  not  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  poets,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Horace, 

"  Aut  famam  seqiiere,  aut  sibi  cotivcnlentia 
finge." 
While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  iEneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  iufornis  his  readers  that 
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tiieir  mutual  enmit}'-  originated  in  their  very 
first  foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled 
by  a  more  remote  cause  tiian  the  jealousy  and 
rivaisliip  of  two  (loiu-ishing  empires.  Dido, 
after  iier  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by 
her  subjects.  Juslin.  18,  c.  4,  fcc. — Patcrc.  I, 
c.  6.— riVg.  JEn.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  2.— 
Heroid.  6. — Appian.  Mcx. — Oros.  4. — Hero- 
dian. — Diomjs.  Hal. 

DiDiMA,   a  place  of  Miletus.   Pans.  2,  c. 

9. An  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea.    Paas.  10, 

c.  11. 
DiDYM^us,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 
DiDYBiAON,  an  excellent  artist,  famous  for 
making  suits  of  armour.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  359. 
DiDYME,  one  of  the  Cyclades.     Ovid.  Mtl. 

1.  V.  469. A  city  of  Sicily.     Id.  Fast.  4,  v. 

475. One  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Saline. 

A  place  near  Miletus,  where  the  Bran- 

chidae  had  their  famous  oracle. 

DiDVMUM,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 
DiDVMUs,  a  freed    man   of    Tiberius,    &.c. 
Tac.  .fim.  6,    c.  24. A  scholiast  on   Ho- 
mer,   surnamed   Xx^xivnef^,   flourished  B.   C.l 
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devout  veneration  of  their  votaries.  This  im- 
mense number  of  deities  have  been  divided 
into  different  classes,  according  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  mythologists.  The  Romans, 
generally  speaking,  reckoned  two  classes  of 
the  gods,  the  dii  majoruvi  gniHum,  or  dii  con- 
sukntes,  and  the  dii  minorum  gcntiunt.  The 
former  were  twelve  in  number,  six  males  and 
six  females.  [Fu/.  Consentes.]  In  the  class 
of  the  latter,  were  ranked  all  the  gods  who 
were  worshipped  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth.  Besides  these,  there  were  some  called 
dii  selecli,  sometimes  classed  with  the  twelve 
greater  gods;  these  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the 
Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus.  There 
were  also  some  called  demi-gods,  that  is,  who 
deserved  immortality  by  the  greatness  of  their 
exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon  services  to 
mankind.  Among  tliese  were  Priapus,  Ver- 
tumnus,  Heicules,  and  those  wliose  parents 
were  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Besides 
these,  there  were  some  called  topici,  whose 
worship  was  established  at  jiarticular  places, 
such  as  Isis  in   Egypt,   Astarte  in   Syria,  Ura- 


40.     He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  which  are   nus  at  Carthage,  Ste.  In  process  of  time,  also, 


now  lost.  The  editions  of  his  commenta- 
ries are.  that  in  2  vols.  8vo.  V'enet.  apud  Aid. 
1528,  and  that  of  Paris,  8vo.  1530. 

DiKNECES.  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopylffi,  that  the 
Persians  were  so  numerous  that  their  arroAvs 
would  darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they 
then  should  fight  in  the  sliade.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  226. 

DiEsriTER,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  be- 
ing the  father  of  light. 

DiGENTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered 
Horace's  farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabincs. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DiGM\,  a  part  of  the  Pirajus  at  Athens. 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  were  very  numerous. 
Every  object  which  caused  terror,  inspired 
gratitude,  or  bestowed  affluence,  received  the 
tribute  of  veneration.  Man  saw  a  superior 
agent  in  the  stars,  the  elements,  or  the  trees, 
and  supposed  that  the  waters  which  commu- 
jjicated  fertility  to  his  fields  and  possessions, 
were  under  the  infiuence  and  direction  of 
some  invisible  power,  inclined  to  favour  and 
to  benefit  mankind.  Thus  arose  a  train  of 
divinities,  which  imagination  arrayed  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  armed  with  dilferent  pow- 
ers. They  were  endowed  with  understand- 
ing, and  were  actuated  by  the  same  passions 
which  daily  afflict  the  human  race,  and  those 
children  of  superstition  were  appeased  or 
provoked  as  the  imperfect  being  which  gave 
them  birth.  Their  wrath  was  mitigated  by 
sacrifices  and  incense,  and  sometimes  human 
victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime  which  super- 
stition alone  supposed  to  exist.  The  sun,  from 
its  powerful  influence  and  animating  nature, 
first  attracted  the  notice,  and  claimed  the 
adoration  of  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the 
^arth.  The  moon  also  was  honoured  with 
icrifices,  and  addressed  in  prayers ;  and 
liter  immortality  had  been  liberally'bestowed 
o!i  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  mankind  classed 
a, nong  their  deities  the  brute  creation,  and 
i!)f  cat  and  the  sow  shared  equally  with  Jupi- 
ter liimKcIf,  the  father  of  gods   -md   men,   fhe 


all  the  passions,  and  the  moral  virtues,  were 
reckoned  as  powerf.d  deities,  and  temples 
were  raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace, 
6i.c.  According  to  the  authority  of  Hesiod, 
there  were  no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  in- 
habited the  earth,  and  were  guardians  of 
men,  all  subservient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter. 
To  these  succeeding  ages  have  added  an  al- 
most equal  number;  and  indeed  they  were 
so  numerous,  and  their  functions  so  various, 
that  we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  unknown  gods.  It  is  observable, 
that  all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortals  ;  and  even  Jupi- 
ter, who  was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  mylhologists  as  a  helpless 
child  ;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars  that  attended  the  birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Juno.  In  process  of  time,  not 
only  good  and  virtuous  men,  who  had  been 
the  patrons 'of  learning  and  the  supporters 
of  liberty,  but  also  thieves  and  pii-ates,  were 
admitted  among  the  gods  ;  and  the  Roma* 
.■senate  courteously  granted  immortality  t© 
the  most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  em- 
perors. 

Dii,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  mount  Rho- 
dope. 

DiMASSus,  an  isJajid  near  Rhodes.  Plin.- 
6,  c.  31. 

DiNARCHus,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sos- 
tratus,  and  disciple  to  Theophrastus,  at  Athens.- 
He  acquired  much  money  by  his  compositions,- 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Athenians,  307  B.  C.  Of  64  of  his" 
orations,  only  three  remain.     Cic.  de  Oral.  2, 

c.  53. A  Corinthian   ambassador,  put  t& 

death  by  Polyperchon.     Plut.   in  Phoc. A 

native  of  Delos,  who  collected  some  fables  ia 
Crete,  k.c.  Diomjs.  Hal. 

DiNDVMU?  or  A  (oruwi,)  a  mountain  of 
Phrygia,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus.  It  was  from  thi^ 
place  that  Cybele  was  called  Dindymene,  a-s 
tier  worship  was  established  there  by  Jason- 
Slrab.  12.— Stat.  1.  Sylr.  1,  v.  9.— Horat.  I, 
od.  16,  v.  5.— Virg  JEn.  9,  v.  617, 
'     DiMA,    pi'tnwn    of  Pbry:5iK.    Liv.   38.  c. 
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a. A  town  of  Gaul,  no'.v  I>igne  ia  Pro- 
vence. 

DiNiAS,  6.  fijeneral  of  Cassander.    Diod.  19. 

■' A  man  of  Pliera?,  who  seized  tlie  supreme 

power  at  Cranon.    Polywji.  2. A  man  u  ho 

wrote  an  history  of  Argos.     Phd.  in  jlrat. 

DixMCHEj  the  wife  of  Archldanius.  Paus. 
o,  c.  10. 

DiNocHARKP,  an  arc)iitect,  who  finished 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  it  had 
been  burnt  by  Erostratus. 

DiNocRATEs,  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
v/ho  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  oilier  a  basin,  into  which 
all  the  waters  of  the  nioantain  should  empty 
themselves.  This  project  Alexander  rejected 
as  too  chimerical,  but  he  employed  the  talents 
*of  the  artist  in  building  and  beautifying  Alex- 
andria. He  began  to  build  a  temi)le  in  honour 
of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadc![)hus, 
in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of 
the  queen,  by  means  of  loadstones.  His  death, 
and  that  of  his  nn  al  patron,  jirevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  work  which  would  have  been  the 
admiration  of  future  ages.  Plin.  7,  c.  37. — 
Marcell.  22,  c.  40.— Pint,  in  .filex. A  ge- 
neral of  Agathocles. A  Messenian,  who  be- 
haved with  great  effeminacy  and  wantonness. 
He  defeated  Philopoemen,  and  put  him  to 
death,  B.  C.  183.     Pint,  in  flam. 

Djnodochus,  a  swift  runner.     Paus.  6,  c.  1. 

DiNOLocHUS;  a  Syracusan.  who  comj)osed 
i4  comedies.    JElian.  dc  Anim.  6,  c.  52. 

DiNoMENES,  a   tyrant  of  Syracuse.     Paus. 

3,  c.  42. 

DiNON,  a  governor  of  Damascus,  under  Pto- 
lemy, &.C.     Poh/cen.  4. The  father  of  Cii- 

tarchus,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Persia  in 
Alexander's  age.  He  is  esteemed  a  very  au- 
thentic historian  by  C.  JVep.  in  Conon. — Plul. 
in  .Ilex. — Dio^. 

DiNosTHKNES,  R  man  who  made  himself  a 
statue  of  an  Olympian  victor.     Pans,  rt,  c.  1(). 

DiNosTRATUs,  a  celebrated  geometrician  in 
the  age  of  Plato. 

Diuci.EA,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megara, 
in  honour  of  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  There  was  a  contention  on  his 
tomb,  and  the  youth  who  gave  the  s\\  eetest 
kiss,  was  publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland. 
Theocritus  has  described  them  in  his  12  Idyll. 

V.  27. A  town  on  the  coast  of  Daimatia. 

PVm.  3,  c.  23. 

DiocLEs,  a  general  of  Athens,  &,c.  Polymi. 
&. A  comic  poet  of  Athens. An  histo- 
rian, the  first  Grecian  wiio  ever  wrote  con- 
cerning the  origiTi  of  the  Romans,  and  the  fa- 
bulous  history  of  Romulus.     Plut.  in  Rom. 

■ One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  tlie 

citadel  of  Corinth,  by  Archelaus;  ^c.  Po- 
Itjicn.  6. A  rich  man    of  Messenia.     Paus. 

4,  c.  2. A  general  of  Jryiacuse.     Diod.  13. 

Diocr.ETiANopoLis,    a  fown  of    Thessaly, 

called  so  in  honour  of  Diocletian. 

DiocLETiA.Nus,  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius)  a 
celebrated  Romati  emperor,  born  of  an  ob- 
scure family  in  Daimatia.  He  xvas  first  a  com- 
mon soldier,,  aiid  by  merit  and  success  hegra- 
tlnally  rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and  at 
the  deaUi  of  Numerian,  he  ^vas  invested  with 
tho  imperial  purple.    In  his  higli  static ri  he 
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i'cwarded  tlie  virtue.;  and  fidelity  of  Maxim i.i.':, 
who  had  shared  with  him  all  the  subordinate 
olfices  in  the  army,  by  making  him  his  col- 
league on  the  throne.  He  created  two  subor- 
dinate emperors,  Constantius  and  Galerius, 
whom  he  called  C'wsars,  whilst  he  claimed  for 
himself  and  his  colleague  the  superior  title  of 
Jtugustits.  Diocletian  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  military  virtues;  and  though  he  was  natu- 
rally unpolished  by  education  and  study,  yet 
he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learning  a'nd 
true  genius.  He  was  1/old  and  resolute,  ac- 
tive and  diligent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
arts  which  endear  a  sovereign  to  his  people, 
and  make  him  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of 
his  enemies.  Hh  cruelty,  however,  against 
the  followers  of  Christianity  has  been  deser- 
vedly branded  with  the  appellation  of  unboun- 
ded tyranny,  ami  insolent  wantonness.  After 
he  had  reigned  21  years  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown  at  Ni- 
comeditt,  on  the  first  of  May,  A.  D.  304, 
and  retired  to  a  private  .station  at  Salona.  Max- 
iniian,  his  colleague,  followed  his  example,  but 
not  from  voluntary  choice  ;  and  when  he  some 
time  after  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition 
of  Diocletian,  and  persuade  him  to  reassume 
the  imperial  purple,  he  received  for  answer, 
that  Diocletian  took  now  more  delight  in  culti- 
vating  his  little  garden,  thauhe  formerly  enjoy- 
ed in  a  palace,  when  his  power  was  extended 
overall  the  earth.  He  lived  nine  years  after 
his  abdication  in  the  greatest  security  and  en- 
joyment at  Salona,  and  died  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the  first  sovereign 
who  voluntarily  resigned  his  power ;  a  philo- 
sophical resolution,  which,  in  a  later  age,  was 
imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  of 
Germany. 

DiodGrds,  an  historian,  surnamed  Siculus, 
because  he  was  born  at  Argyrain  Sicily.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Me- 
dia, Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was 
dividedinto40books,  of  which  only  15  are  ex- 
taut,  with  some  few  fragments.  This  valuable 
composition  was  the  work  of  an  accurate  in- 
quirer, and  it  is  said  that  iie  visited  all  the  pla- 
ces of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his  his- 
tory. It  was  the  labour  of  30  years,  though  the 
greater  part  may  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  a  judicious  compilation  from  Bero- 
sus,  Timajus,  Theopompus,  Callisthenes,  and 
others.  The  author,  however,  is  too  credu- 
lous in  some  of  his  narrations,  and  often  wan- 
ders far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is  neither 
eiegant,  nor  too  laboured ;  but  it  contains  great 
simjilicit)^,  and  unafiected  correctness.  He 
often  dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports 
and  trifling  incidents,  while  events  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  history  are  treated  with  bre- 
vity, and  sometimes  passed  over  in  silence. 
His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads, 
and  the  Roman  consuls,  wiil  be  fouftd  very  er- 
roneous. The  historian  flourished  about  44 
years  B.  C.  He  ,s[)ent  much  time  at  Rome  to 
(n-ocure  information,  and  authenticate  his  his- 
torical narrations.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  that  of  Wcsseling,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst 

lT4t). A  disciple  of  Euclid,  in  the  age  oi 

Plato.    Diog.  in  liki. A  comic  poet. 

A  son  of  EcheanaX;  who,  with  his  brother."? 
Codiu.s  and  Anaxagoras,  murdered  Hegesias 
the  tyrant  of  Ephesus.  fcc.    Polymi.  6.— — An 
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"Epkesian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  ot 

Anaximander.    Biog. An  orator  of    Sar- 

des,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war. A 

stoic  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Cicero.  He 
Jived  and  died  in  the  house  of  his  pupil,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  Greek 
literature.  Cic.  in  Brut. A  general  of  De- 
metrius.  A  writer,  surnamed   Periegetiis. 

who  wrote  a  description  of  tlie  earth.  Fiut. 
in  Them. An  African,  iic.  &ic.    Plui. 

DioETAS,  a  general  of  Achaia,  &ic.  Po- 
ly(En.  2. 

DioGENES,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for 
coining  fajse  money.  From  Sinope,  he  re- 
tired to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  discij>le 
of  Antisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Cynics.  Antistiienes,  at  first,  refused  to  admit 
him  into  his  house,  and  even  struck  him  with 
astick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and 
said,  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall 
j-ou  find  a  slick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me 
from  your  presence,  whilst  there  is  any  thing 
to  be  learnt,  any  information  to  be  gained  from 
your  con%'ersation  and  acquaintance.  Such 
firmness  recommended  him  to  Antisthenes. 
and  he  became  his  most  devoted  pupil.  He 
dressed  himself  in  the  garment  which  distin- 
guished the  Cynics,  and  walked  about  the 
streets  with  a  tub  on  his  head,  which  served 
bim  as  a  house  and  a  place  of  repose.  Such 
siugularity,  joined  to  the  greatest  contempt  for 
riches,  soon  gained  him  reputation,  and  Ale.\- 
ajider  the  Great  condescended  to  visit  the  phi- 
losopher in  his  tub.  He  asked  Diogenes  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  which  he  could  gratify  or 
oblige  him.  Get  out  of  my  sun-shine,  was  the 
only  answer  which  the  philosopher  gave.  Such 
an  independence  of  mind  so  pleased  the  mo- 
narch,that  he  turned  to  his  courtiei-s,  and  said, 
Were  I  not  Jilexandtr,  I  would  uish  to  be  Dio- 
genes. He  was  once  sold  as  a  slave,  but  l-.is 
magnanimity  so  pleased  his  master,  that  he 
made  him  the  preceptor  of  his  children,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After  a  life  spent 
in  the  greatest  miserj-  and  indigence,  he  died  B. 
C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  He  order- 
ed his  body  to  be  carelessly  thrown  into  a  ditch, 
and  some  dust  to  be  sprinkled  over  it.  His  or- 
ders were,  however,  disobeyed  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  his  friends  honoured  his  remains  with  a 
magnificent  funeral  at  Corinth.  '1  he  inhabi- 
tants of  Sinope  raised  statues  to  his  memory  ; 
and  the  marble  figure  of  a  dog  was  placed  on  a 
higii  column  erected  on  his  tomb.  His  biogra- 
pher has  transmitted  to  posterity  a  number  of 
sayings,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and 
moral  tendency.  The  life  of  Diogenes,  how- 
ever, shrinks  from  the  eye  of  a  strict  examina- 
tion ;  he  boasted  of  his  poverty,  and  v.as  so  ar- 
rogant that  many  have  observed  tliat  the  vir- 
tues of  Diogenes  arose  from  pride  and  vanity, 
not  from  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy.  His 
morah  were  corrupted,  and  he  gave  way  to  the 
most  vicious  indulgences,  and  his  unbounded 
wantonness  has  given  occasion  to  some  to  ob- 
yerve,  that  the  bottom  of  his  tub  would  not  hear 
too  close  an  examination.  IJiog.  in  vild. — 
Plut.  inJipoph.—  Cic.  de  j\at.  D.S,  c.  3t5,  kc. 

.\  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chrysippus, 

He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome,  witli  Ctu-neades  and  Critolaus, 
io'i  years  before  Ch^-jst.    He  died  in  the  ^*'?tli 
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year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  n;03t  eseiO' 
plary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  stran- 
gled by  order  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  family  in  one  of 

his  treatises.     Quinlil.  1,  c.  1. Mien.  5,  c. 

U—Cic.  de  Offic.  3,  c.  .51. A  native  of  A- 

pollonia,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophy and  physic.  He  was  pupil  to  Anaxa- 
goras.  Diog.  in  vita. Laertius,  an  epicu- 
rean philo.-opher,  born  in  Cilicia.  He  wrote 
th-o  lives  of  the  philosophers  in  ten  books,  still 
extant.  This  work  contains  an  accurate  account 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is  replete  with 
all  their  anecdotes  atjd  particular  opinions.  It 
is  compiled,  however,  without  any  plan,  me- 
thod, or  precision,  though  much  neatness 
and  conciseness  are  observable  through  the 
whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography  the  au- 
thor does  not  seem  particr.larly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except  perhaps  it  be  tliat  of  Potamou  ot 
Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibomi- 
us,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips. 

8vo.  1759. A  Alacedonian,  who  betrayed 

Salamis  to  Aratus.     Puns.  2,  c,  8. There 

was  a  philosopher  of  that  name  who  attended 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  and  delineating  his 
march,  &c. 

DiocKNii,    a   daughter  of  Celeus.    Paujt. 

1,  c.  38. -A  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 

married  Erechtheus.    .ipollod. 

DioG£NLS,  a  man  who  conspired  with  Dym- 
nus  against  Alexander.     Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

DioGNETL's,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  philosophy,  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DitiMKDA,  a  daughter  of  Phorbas.  whom 
Achilles  brought  from  Lemnos,  to  be  his  mis- 
tress, after  the  loss  of  Briseis.  Homer.  11.  9, 
V.  661. The  wife  of  Deion  of  Amyclas. 

DioMEDKS,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle, 
was  king  of  jEtolia,  and  one  of  the'  bravest 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
engaged  Hector  and  /Eneas,  and  by  repeated 
acts  of  valour  obtained  much  military'  glory. 
He  went  with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium 
from  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy ;  and 
assisted  in  murdering  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  carrying  away  his  horses.  At  his  return 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  the  country, 
and  lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  hi.s 
long  a'.)scnce,  his  wife  -^giale  forgot  her  mar- 
riage vows,  aiid  prostituted  herself  to  Cometes, 
one  of  her  servants.  This  lasciviousness  of  the 
queen  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  resent 
ment  of  Venus,  whom  Diomedes  had  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm  in  a  battle  before  Troy 
Tiie  inlidelify  of  /Egiale  was  highly  displea- 
sing to  Diomedes.  He  resolved  to  abandon 
his  native  country,  which  was  the  seat  of  his 
disgrace,  and  the  attempts  of  his  wife  to  take 
away  his  life,  according  to  some  accounts,  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  hasten  his  departure 
He  came  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  been 
called  Magna  Gracia.  where  he  built  a  city 
called  Argyrippa,  and  married  tiie  daughter  of 
Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  ia  extreme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a 
certain  tradition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of. 
hi=>  father-in-law     Hi;;  f^.ea-h  was  greatly  10- 
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mented  by  his  companions,  who  in  the  excess 
of  their  grief  were  changed  into  birds  re- 
sembling swans.  These  birds  took  flight  into 
a  neighbouring  island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  be- 
came'remarkablc  fortlie  tameness  with  which 
they  approached  the  Greeks,  and  for  the  iior 
ror  with  which  they  shunned  all  other  nations. 
They  are  called  the  birds  of  Diomedes.  Al- 
tars were  raised  to  Diomedes,  as  to  a  god,  one 
of  which  Strabo  mentions  at  Timavus.  F»-;^. 
^n.l.v.  756,  1.  11,  V.  243,  Lc.—Oind.  Met. 
14,  fab.   lO.—Jipollod.   1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  l.—Hy- 

gin.  fab.  97,  11-  and  113.— Pam  2,  c.  30. 

A  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene, 
Avho  fed  his  horses  with  human  flesh.  It  was 
one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  him  ; 
and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended  with  some 
of  his  friends, 'attacked  the  inhuman  tyrant, 
and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  horses 
which  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.     Diod.  4. — 

Pans.  3,  c.  \S.—Aj)ollod.  2,    c.  5. A  friend 

of  Alcibiades.  Vlut.  in  Mcib. A  gramma- 
rian. 

DioMEDON;    an  Athenian   general,    put  to 
death  for  his  negligence  at  Arginustc.    Thucyd. 

8,  c.  19. A  man  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  interest 

of  Artaxerxes.     C.  jYep.  in  Ep. 

Dion,  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus, 
famous  for  his  power  and  abHities  He  was 
related  to  Dionysius,  and  often  advised  him, 
together  with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  at 
his  request  had  come  to  reside  at  the  tyrant's 
court,  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power.  His 
great  popularity  rendered  him  odious  in  the 
ej'es  of  the  tyrant,  who  banished  him  to 
Greece.  There  he  collected  a  numerous  force, 
and  encouraged  by  the  influence  of  his  name, 
and  the  hatred  of  his  enemy,  he  resolved  1o 
free  his  country  from  tyranny.  He  entered 
the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two  ships,  and 
in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power  an 
empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  50 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  ships 
of  war,  and  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse. 
The  tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept 
the  power  in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the 
aspiring  ambition  of  some  of  the  friends  of 
Dionysius.  He  was  however  shamefully  be- 
trayed and  murdered  by  one  of  his  familiar 
friends,  called  Callicrates,  or  Callipus,  354 
years  before  the  christian  era,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age,  and  four  years  after  his  re- 
turn from  Peloponnesus.  His  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory.  Diod. 
16. — C.  JVtp.  in  villi. A  town  of  Mace- 
donia.    Pau.i.  9,  c.  36. Cassius,  a  native 

of  IV'icsea  in  Bithynia.  His  father's  name  was 
Apronianus.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
offices  of  ^tate  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Per- 
linax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally  fond 
of  study,  he  improved  himself  liy  unwearied 
application,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  an  history  of  Kome,  which  he 
made  public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious 
employment  of  12  years  in  composing  it. 
This  valuable  history  began  with  the  arrival 
of  vEneas  in  Italy,  and  \^'as  continued  down 
to  the  reign  of  (he  emperor  AlexanjJer  Se- 
verus.  The  34  first  books  are  totally  lost, 
the  20  following  are  mutilated,  and  fragments 
are  all  thai  we  possess  of  the  last  20.  In  the 
comjulalioa  of  his  extensive  history,  Dion  pro- 
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posed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  model ; 
but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his 
narrations  are  judiciously  managed,  and  his 
reflections  learned  ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is 
credulous,  and  the  bigotted  slave  of  partial- 
ity, satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against 
the  republican  principles  of  Brutus  and  Ci- 
cero, and  extols  the  cause  of  Cassar.  Seneca 
is  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  he  represents 
him  as  debauched  and  licentious  in  his  mo- 
rals. Dion  flourished  about  the  230th  year 
of  the  christian  era.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  2  vols.  fol.  Hamb 

1750. A  famous  christian  writer,  surnanied 

Chrysostom,  k.c. 

DioN^A,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DioNE,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter, 
according  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod, 
however,  gives  Venus  a  different  origin.  [ Vid. 
Venus.]  Venus  is  herself  sometimes  called 
Dione.  F/rg-.  'S.,JF.n.v.  19. — Homtr.Il.  5,  v. 
3Sl.— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  1,  v.  86. 

DiOiNYSiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemni- 
ty were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we 
admit  that  Bacchus  is  the  same  as  Isus,  the 
Dionysia  of  the  Greeks  are  the  same  as  the 
festivals  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  in  hon- 
our of  Isis.  They  were  observed  at  Athens 
with  more  splendour  and  ceremonious  super- 
stition than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece. 
The  years  were  numbered  by  their  celebra- 
tion, the  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  public 
games.  At  fii-st  they  were  celebrated  with 
great  simplicity,  and  the  time  was  consecrated 
to  mirth.  It  was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel 
of  wine  adorned  with  a  vine  branch,  after 
which  foUovved  a  goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and 
the  9«^>.oi.  The  worshippers  imitated  in 
their  dress  and  actions  the  poetical  fictions 
concerning  Bacchus.  They  clothed  them- 
selves in  fawn  skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres, 
they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes, 
and  crowned  themselves  witii  garlands  of  ivy, 
vine,  fir,  &lc.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan,  and 
the  Satyrs  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  their 
dress,  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some 
rode  upon  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  to 
slaughter  for  tlie  sacrifice.  In  this  manner  both 
sexes  joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  aboutthe 
hills  and  country,  noddingtheirheads,  dancing 
in  ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with 
hideous  shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud, 
Evoe  Bacche!  lo  !  lo  !  Evoe  !  lacche  !  lobac- 
che  !  Evohe  !  With  such  solemnities  were  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus  celebrated  by  the  Greeks, 
particularly  the  Athenians.  In  one  of  these 
there  followed  a  number  of  persons  carrj'ing 
sacred  vessels,  one  of  which  contained  water. 
After  these  came  a  select  number  of  noble  vir- 
gins carrying  little  baskets  of  gold  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  fruits.  This  was  the  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  solemnity.  Serpents  were  some- 
times put  in  the  baskets,  and  by  their  wreath- 
ing and  crawling  out  lliey  amused  and  astonish- 
ed the  beholders.  After  the  virgins,  followed 
a  couipauy  of  men  carrying  poles,  at  the  end 
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of  wliich  were  fastened  <?*»•!>'.  The  heads  of 
tbese  men,  who  were  called  $«  ajjojoi/,  were 
crowned  with  ivy  and  violets,  and  their  faces 
covered  with  other  herbs.  They  marched  sing- 
in"-  sono-s  upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivals, 
caTled  (T^wx*  ='ir;««T».  Next  to  the  i?ax>.u<f Of 0.  fol- 
lowed the  iSu^xA.?.;'  in  women's  apparel,  with 
white  striped  garments  reaching  to  the 
o-round ;  their  heads  were  decked  with  gar- 
lands, and  on  their  hand?  they  wore  gloves 
composed  of  ilowers  Their  gestures  and  ac- 
tions were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  a  number  of  persons 
called  xi/.w?*.!'  who  carried  the  xu  ov  or  inusical 
rayi  of  Bacchus ;  without  their  attendance  none 
of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  with 
due  solemnity,  and  on  that  account  the  god  is 
often  called  xi/vr^-.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  almost  innumerable.  The  name  of  the 
most  celebrated  were  the  Dionysia  »f,v--t..uT&v.,  at 
Limnae  in  Attica.  The  chief  persons  that  offi- 
ciated were  fourteen  women  called  y'c-'  «•  vene- 
rable. They  were  appointed  by  one  of  the 
arclions,  and  before  their  appointment  tliey 
solemnly  took  an  oath,  before  the  archon  or  his 
wife,  that  their  body  was  free  from  all  pollu- 
tion.  The  greater  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed «>-«x  or  rx  xmt'  n,-!.,  as  being  celebrated  ivilltin 
the  city,  were  the  most  famous.    They  were 

supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  calledT:ix-tT'ayj;i;,-, 
because  celebrated  in  the  country,  m^~'»  from '  >i«,' 
a  ivlne  press,  were  to  all  appearance  a  pre- 
paration for  the  greater  festivals.  They 
were  celebrated  in  autumn. The  Diony- 
sia '-e'MMix.  observed  at  Bruuron  in  Attica, 
were  a  scene  of  lewdn.ess;  extravagance,  and 
debauchery. The  Dionysia  v  /t..\.i»  were  ob- 
served by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
^'ycte^ms.    It  was  unlawful  to  reveal  whatever 

was  seen  or  done  during  the  celebration. 

The  Dionysia  called  »>c.o3;.}.ix,  because  human 
victims  were  offered  to  the  god,  or  because  the 
priests  imitated  the  eating  of  raw  flesh,  were 
celebrated  with  much  solemnity.  The  priests 
put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  by  the  wild- 
iiess  of  their  looks,  and  the  oddity  of  their  ac- 
tions, they  feigned  insanity. The  Dionysia 

a(xx  '*'-  were  yearly  observed  in  Arcadia,  and 
the  children  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
music  of  Philoxenus  and  Timotheus,  were  in- 
troduced in  a  theatre,  where  they  celebrated 
the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  entertaining  the 
spectators  vvith  songs,  dances,  and  different 
exhibitions.  There  were  besides  these,  others 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  observ- 
ed every  three  years  called  Dionysia  Tiitn^^i^u, 
and  it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  him- 
self in  commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  spent  three  years.  There 
is  also  another,  celebrated  every  liflh  year,  as 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of  Aristo])lianes. 

All  these  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of 

wine,  were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with 
great  licentiousness,  anil  they  contributed 
much  to  the  corruption  of  morals  among  all 
ranks  of  people.  They  were  also  introduced 
into  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Among  the  Romans  both  sexes  promiscuously 
joined  in  the  celebration  during  the  darkness 
of  night.  The  drunkenness,  the  debauchery, 
and  impure  actions  and  indulgences,  which 
Aom  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  called  aloud 
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for  the  interference  of  the  senate,  and  the  con- 
suls Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus,  and  Q.  Martius 
Philippus,  made  a  strict  examination  concern- 
ing the  propriety  and  superstitious  forms  of 
the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  poUutioa 
which  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no  less 
than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  beheld 
with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  consuls, 
and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  banished 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  They 
were  again  reinstituted  there  in  length  of  time, 
but  not  with  snch  licentiousness  as  before, 
Eurip.  in  Bncc. —  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  737. — Diod, 
4.— Odd.  Met.  3,  v.  533,  1.  4,  v.  391,  1.  6,  v. 
587. 

Di»)NYSiDES,  two  small  islands  near  Crete. 

Festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.    Paus. 

3,  c.  13. 

DioNvsiAS,  a  fountain.     Paus.  4,  c.  36. 

DioNisirEs,  a  tragic  poet  of  Tarsus. 

DioNfsioooRus,  a  famous  geometer.     Plinf. 

2,  c.  109. A  Bojotian  historian.     Died.  15. 

A  Tarentine,  who   obtained  a  prize  at 

Olympia  in  the  100th  Olympiad. 

DioNv  sioN,  a  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Attica, 
Paus.  1,  c.  43. 

DiosvsiPOLis,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2> 
c.  2. 

DioNvsuTS,  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of 
Hermocrates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the 
wars  which  the  Syracusans  carried  on  against 
the  Cartliaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself 
absolute  at  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  himself 
in  his  usurpation,  and  acquire  popularity,  he 
increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  recalled 
those  that  had  been  banished.  He  vowed 
eternal  enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experi- 
enced various  success  in  his  wars  against  that 
republic.  He  was  ambitious  of  being  thought 
a  poet,  and  his  brother  Theodorus  was  com- 
missioned to  go  to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there 
some  verses  in  his  name,  with  other  competi- 
tors, for  the  poetical  prizes.  His  expectations 
were  frustrated,  and  his  poetry  was  received 
with  groans  and  hisses.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  unsuccessful  at  Athens,  where  a  poetical 
prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to  one  of  his  com- 
positions. This  victory  gave  him  more  plea- 
sure than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspi- 
cious that  he  never  admitted  hiswife  or  children 
to  his  private  apartments  without  a  previous 
examination  of  their  garments.  He  never 
trusted  his  head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt 
his  beai'd.  He  made  a  subterraneous  cave  in 
a  rock,  said  to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a 
human  ear,  which  measured  80  feet  in  height 
and  250  in  length.  It  was  called  the  ear  of 
Dionysius.  The  sounds  of  this  subterraneous 
cave  were  all  necessarily  directed  to  one  com- 
mon tympanum,  which  had  a  conmiunication 
with  an  adjoining  room  where  Dionysius  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  hear  whatever 
was  said  by  those  whom  his  suspicion  and 
cruelty  had  confined  in  the  apartments  above. 
The  artists  that  had  been  employed  in  making 
this  cave  wore  all  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
tyrant,  for  fear  of  their  revealing  to  what  pur- 
poses a  work  of  such  uncommon  construction 
was  to   be   appropriated.    His  impiety  and 


Facrilege  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  suspicious 
credulity.  He  took  a  goldea  mantle  from  the 
statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that  the  son  of 
Saturn  had  too  warm  a  covering  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he  pla- 
ced one  of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed  JEs- 
eulapius.  of  his  golden  beard,  and  plunder- 
ed the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an 
indigestion  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  368, 
after  a  reign  of  3S  years.  Authors,  however, 
are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  t!iat  he  died  a  violent 
death.  Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invent- 
ed the  catapulia,  an  engine  which  proved  of 
infinite  service  for  the  discharging  of  showers 
of  darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a  siege. 
Diod.  13,  14,  Lc. — Justin.  20,  c.  1,  &.c. — Xc- 
noph.  HLtt.  GrcEC. — C.  JVep.  Timol. — Plut.  in 

Diod. The  second  of  that  name,  surnamed 

the  younger,  was  son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by 
Doris.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dion,  hisbrother- 
:n-law,  he  invited  the  philosopher  Plato  to  his 
court,  under  whom  he  studied  for  a  while. 
The  philosopher  ad\'ised  him  to  lay  aside  the 
supreme  power,  and  in  his  admonitions  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Dion.  Dionysius  refused 
to  consent,  and  soon  after  Plato  was  seized 
aiid  publicly  sold  as  a  slave.  Dion  likewise, 
on  account  of  his  great  popularity,  was  severe- 
ly abused  and  insulted  in  his  family,  and  his 
wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such  a 
violent  behaviour  was  highly  resented  ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  B. 
C.  557.  [Vid  Dion.}  Dioiiysius  retired  to  Lo- 
cri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op- 
pression, and  was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  his  expul- 
sion, but  his  triumph  was  short,  and  tlie  Co- 
rinthians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleus,  obli- 
ged him  to  abandon  tlie  city.  He  fled  to  Co- 
rintii,where  to  supporthimselfhekepta  school, 
as  Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  stiil  continue 
to  be  tyrant;  and  as  he  could  not  command 
over  men,  that  he  miglit  stii!  exercise  his  power 
over  boys.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  an  ex- 
cess of  joy  when  he  heard  that  a  tragedy  of 
his  own  comfiosition  had  been  rewarded  v.'ith 
a  poetical  j)rize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as 
his  father,  but  he  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the 
art  of  retaining  his  power.  This  was  seen  and 
remarked  by  the  old  man,  who,  when  he  saw 
his  son  attempting  to  debauch  the  wives  of 
some  of  his  subjects,  a.sked  him,  with  the  great- 
est indignation,  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of 
his  having  acted  so  brutal  a  part  in  his  younger 
days.'  No,  answered  the  son,  because  you 
were  not  the  son  of  a  king.  Well,  my  son, 
replied  the  old  m3.n,  never  sbalt  thou  be  the 
father  of  a  king.  Justiu.  21,  c.  1,  2,  k.c. — 
Diod.  15;  hc.—JElian.  V.  H.9,  c.  8. — Quinlil. 
8,  c.  6. — C.  j\cp.  in  Dion. — Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  2. 

An   historian  of  Halicarnasms,  who   left 

his  country  and  came  to  reside  at  Home, 
that  he  might  carefully  study  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  whose  compositions  treat- 
ed of  the  iloman  history.  He  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the.  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  from  their 
company  and  conversation.  After  an  un- 
remitted   application,    cliu'ing  24  years,   be 


gave  to  the  world  his  Roman  antiquities  ia 
20  books,  of  which  only  the  1 1  first  are  now 
extant,  nearly  containing  the  account  of  312 
years.  His  composition  has  been  greatly 
valued  by  the  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns 
for  the  easiness  of  his  style,  the  fidelity  of  his 
chronology,  and  the  judiciousness  of  his  re- 
marks and  'criticism.  Like  a  faithful  histo- 
rian, he  never  mentioned  any  tliing  but  what 
was  authenticated,  and  he  totally  disregarded 
the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill  and  disgrace 
the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors  and  follow- 
ers. To  the  merits  of  the  elegant  historian,  Dio- 
nysius, as  may  be  seen  in  his  treatises,  has  also 
added  the  equally  respected  ciiaracter  of  the 
eloquent  orator,  the  critic,  and  the  politician. 
He  lived  during  the  Augustan  age,  and  came 
to  Rome  about  30  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that 
of  Oxford,  2  vols.  fol.  1704,  and  that  of  Reiske, 

6  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774. A  tyrant  of  Hera- 

clea  in  Pontus,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  and 
of  Perdiccas,  he  married  Amestris,  the  niece 
of  king  Darius,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  of  such  an  uncommon  corpulence  that 
he  never  exposed  his  person  in  public,  and 
when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors 
he  always  placed  himself  in  a  chair  which  was 
conveniently  made  to  hide  his  face  and  persou 
from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  When  he 
was  asleep  it  was  impossible  to  awake  him 
without  boring  his  flesh  wilh  pins.  He  died  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  As  his  reign  was  re- 
markable for  mildness  and  popularity,  his 
death  was  severely  lamented  by  his  subjects. 
He  left  two  son.?  and  a  daughter,  and  appoint- 
ed his  widow  queen  regent. A  surname  of 

Bacchus. A  disciple  of  Ch^remon. A 

native  of  Chalcis,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled 

/.Tio-ii;  or  the  origin  of  cities. A  commander 

of  the  Ionian  fleet  against  the  Persians,  who 
went  to  plunder  Phoenicia.     Herodot.  6,  c.  17. 

A  general   of  Antiochus    Hieras. A 

philosopher  of  Heraclea,  disciple  to  Zeno, 
He  starved  himself  to  death,  B.  C.  279,  in  the 

SIstyear  of  his  age.     Diog. An  epic  poet 

of  Miiylene. A  sojihist  of  Pergamus.  8lrab. 

13. A  ^vriter  in   tiie  Augustan   age  called 

Periegetes.  He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geu- 
graphical  treatise  in  Greek  hexameters,  still 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  is  that 
of  Henrv  Stephens,  4to.  1577,  with  the  scho- 
lia, and  that  of  Hill,   8vo.  Lond.   1688. A 

Christian  writer,  A.  D.  492,  called  Jlrcopagila. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Ant- 
werp, 2  vols.  fol.  1634. The  music  master 

of  Epaminondas.     C.  JS'tp. A  celebrated 

critic.     [I'id.  Longinus.] A  rhetorician  of 

Magnesia. A     Messenian     madman,    &.c. 

Flat,  in  Jkx. A  native  of  Thrace,  gene- 
rally called  the  Rhodian,  because  he  lived 
there.     He  wrote  some  grammatical  treatises 

and  commenlaries,  B.C. 64.    Sirab.  14. A 

painter  of  Colophon. 

DioFHANEs,  a  man  v;ho  joined  Pelopon- 
nesus to  the  Achaean  league.    Paus.  8,  c.  30. 

A  rhetorician  intimate  with  Tib.  Gracchus. 

Plat,  in  Gracch. 

DioPHAvrus,  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
j  Greek  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  iNec- 

itanebuskingof  Egypt.  Diod.  16. A  Greek 

iora'iOr  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib,  Grac; 
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cius     Ck.  in  Brut. A  r.atlre  of  Aiesan- 

dria  in  the  fourth  centur>^  He  wrote  13  books 
of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six  are  still 
pxtant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  in  fo- 
lio, Tolosce,  1670.  He  died  in  his  84th  year, 
but  the  ase  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
others  under  Nero  and  the  Antonines. 

DioPEjrcs,  a  noble  sculptor  of  Crete.  Plin, 
■i6,  e.  4. 

Dioroi.is,  a  name  given  to  Cabira,  a  town 
ofP.iplilagonia,  by  Pompey.     Sirab.  12. 

Diop.es,  a  iriend  of  iEncas,  killed  by  Tur- 
Hiis.  He  had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited 
by  /Eneas  on  his  father's  tomb  in  Sicily.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  V.  297, 1.  12,  v.  509. 

DioRYCTCs,  a  place  of  Acarnania,  where  a 
canal  was  cut  (  •»  -.u-™)  to  make  Leucadia  an 
island.     Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

DioscoRiDES,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  w^as 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived 
as  some  suopose  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was 
oi-iginally  a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  med- 
icinal herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Saracenus,  fol.  Francof.  1598.— —A  man 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  La- 
cedaimon.     A  nephew  of  Autigonus.     Diod. 

19. A  Cyprian,  blind  of  one  eye,  in  the 

age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. A  disciple 

of  Isocrates. An  astrolo.srer,  sent  ambassa- 
dor bv  J.  Cffisar  to  Achillas,  k.c.  Cczs.  Bell. 
Civ.  3,  c.  109. 

DioscoRiDis  INSULA,  an  island  situate  at 
the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  Gulf, 
and  now  called  Socotara. 
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interest  &f  Antigonus.    Id.  19. — —Au  histd- 
rian. 

Dipiur.us,  an  Athenian  general,  A.  U.    C. 

311. All  architect  so  slow  in  finishing  his 

works,  that  Diphilo  tardlor  became  a  proverb; 
Cic  ad  fratr.  3. -A  tragic  writer. 

DiPHORiDAs,  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 
Pint,  in  JIgcs. 

DiptEN'TE,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pinis.  8,  c.  31  .• 

DiPoLis,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephajstia  and  Myrina. 

DiP.sAS,  (anlis)  a  river  of   Cilicia,   flowing 

from  mount  Taurus.     Lucan.  8,  v.  255. ■ 

(adis),   a  profligate  and  incontinent  woman, 

mentioned  by  Ovid.  Am.  1,  v.  8. A  kind  of 

serpent.  Lucan.  9. 

DiPYLofj,  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens. 

DiR.ijtIle  daughters  of  Acheron  and]Nox,wh(> 
persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They  are 
the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose  that 
they  are  called  Furies  in  hell.  Harpies  on 
earth;  and  Dirse  in  heaven.  They  svere  rep- 
resented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupi- 
ter, in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  eager- 
ness to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of 
tormenting  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the  most 
excruciating  punishments.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
473,  1.  8,  V.  701. 

DiRCE,  a  woman  whom  Lycus,  king  of 
Thebes,  married  after  he  had  divorced  An- 
tiope.  When  Antiope  became  pregnant  by 
Jupiter,  Dirce  suspected  her  husband  of  infi- 
delity to  her  bed,  and  imprisoned  Antiopcj 
whom  she  tormented  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
Antiope  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
brought  forth  Amphion  and  Zethus  on  mount 
DioscCri,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  a  name  given  |Citha;ron.   When  these  children  were  inform 


to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour,  called  Dioscuria,  celebrated  by 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians. They  were  obeerved  Vv^ith 
much  jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a 
free  use  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted 
themselves  with  sports,  of  which  Avrestling 
matches  always  made  a  part. 

DioscuRiAS,  a  town  of  Colchis.  Plin.  6, 
o.  28. 

DiosPAGE,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.  Plin. 
6,  c.  26. 

DiospoLis,  or  TuEBiE,  a  famous  city  of 
Eg^'pt,  formerly  called  Hecatompj^los.  Vid. 
Theba;. 

DioTiME,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Plut. 
in  Si/mp. 

DioTiMUS,  an  Athenian  skilled  in  maritime 
affairs.  &c.  PolycEn.  5. A  stoic  who  flour- 
ished 85  B.  C. 

DioTREPHES,  an  Athenian  officer,  &c.  Thu- 
cyd.  3,  c.  75. 

DioxippE,  one  of  the  Danaides.  £pollod. 
2,  c.  1. 

Dioxippi's,  a  soldier  of  Alexander,  who  kil- 
led one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  fury,  &c. 

Mlian. An  Athenian  boxer,  &c.    Diod.  17. 

A  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.     Virg.JFm. 

9,  v.  574. 

DiPiE^,  a  place  of  Peloponnesus,  where  n 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Arcadians  and 
Spartans.     Herudol.  9,  c-  35. 

DiPHii-Aa,  a  man  sent  lo  Rhodes  by  the 
■Spartans  to  destroy  the  Athenian  faction  there. 
^ti-id.  14.-— A  governor  of  Babvlon  in  the 


ed  of  the  cruelties  to  which  their  mother  had 
been  exposed,  they  besieged  Thebes,  put  Ly^ 
cus  to  death,  and  tied  the  cruel  Dirce  to  the 
tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her  over  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  exposed  her  to  the  most 
poignant  pains,  till  the  gods,  pitying  her  fate, 
changed  her  into  a  fountain,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Antiope  was  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
before  she  was  confined  and  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  Dirce.  (F/rf.  Amphion,  Antiope.) 
Propert.  3,  el.  15,  v.  37. — Pans.  9,  c.  26.— 
.Slian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  57.-—Liu:an.  3,  V.  175, 1.  4> 
V.  550. 

DiRCENNA,  a  cold  fountain  of  Spain,  near 
Bilbilis.     Martial.  1,  ep.  50,  v.  17. 

DiRPHYA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Dir^ 
phya,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  where  the  goddess 
had  a  temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
posed themselves  descended  from  that  deity. 
Cm.  Bell.  G.  G.— Tacit.  4,  Hist.  c.  84. 

DiscoRDiA,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter 
of  Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcas  and 
Death.  She  Avas  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, because  she  sowed  dissentions  among 
the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continual  quar- 
rels. When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
were  celebrated,  1  he  goddess  of  discord  wa^ 
not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irrita- 
ted her,  that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly  of  the  gods  with  tiic  inscrip- 
tion of  detur  'pulchriori.  This  apple  was  (he 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  mis- 
fortunes to  the  Greeks.  '{Vi4.Fm')    She  if 
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represented  with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  gar- 
ment is  torn,  her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and 
in  her  bosom  she  holds  a  dagger  concealed. 
Her  head  is  generally  entwined  with  serpents, 
and  she  is  attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  dissentions, 
murders,  wars,  and  quarrels,  which  arise  upon 
earth,  public  as  well  as  private.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  V.  102.—H.Rsml.  Theogn.  22d.—Petronius. 

DrrHYR.\MBus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
whence  the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were 
called  Dithyrambics.     Iloral.  4,  od.  2. 

DiTTANi,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Divi,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  he- 
roes, and  warriors,  or  the  Lares,  and  Penates, 
and  other  domestic  gods. 

DiviTiAcus,  one  of  the  JEdai,  intimate 
with  Caesar.     Cic.  1,  de  Div. 

DiuM,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  where  there  were 

hot  batlis.    Plin.  31,  c.  2. A  promontory 

of  Crete. A  town  of  Macedonia.     Liv.  41; 

c.  7. 

DivoDURUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Mel::,  in 
Lorrain. 

Divus  FiDius,  a  god  of  the  Sabines,  wor- 
shipped also  at  Rome.    Dionys. 

DiYLLtis,  an  Athenian  historian.  Diod.  16. 
——A  statuary.    Paus.  10,  c.  13. 

DoBERES,  a  people  of  Paeonia.  Herodot. 
6,  c.  IG. 

DociMS,  a  gladiator  at  Rome,  mentioned 
by  Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  19. 

DociMus,  a  man  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of 
his  military-  dignity  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
for  indulging  hims'elf  with  hot  baths.     Polyan. 

4. An^olficerof  Antigonus.  Diod.  19. An 

officer  of  Perdiccas,  taken  by  Antigonus.  Id.  18. 

DoDoNA,  a  town  of  Thesprotla  in  Epirus, 
or  according  to  others,  iu  Thessaly.  There 
ivas  in  its  neighbourhood,  upon  a  small  hill 
called  Tmarus,  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter. 
The  town  and  temple  of  the  god  were  tirst 
built  by  Deucalion,  after  the  universal  deluge. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle 
of  all  Greece,  and  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it 
was  founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as 
he  relates,  took  their  flight  from  the  city  of 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  the  other  to  Do- 
dona,where  with  a  human  voice  they  acquaint- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that  Jupiter 
had  consecrated  the  gi'ound,  which  in  future 
would  give  oracles.  The  extensive  grove 
which  surrounded  Jupiter's  temple  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  oracles 
were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sacred  oaks, 
and  the  doves  whicli  inhabited  the  place.  This 
fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracular  power  of  the 
doves,  is  explained  by  Herodotus,  who  ob- 
serves that  some  Phoenicians  carried  away 
two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  which  went 
to  fi.\  her  residence  at  Dodona,  where  the  ora- 
cle was  established.  It  may  further  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  fable  might  have  been  founded 
upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  otm>-^«, 
which  signifies  doccs  in  most  parts  of  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots,  it  implies 
old  women.  In  rmcient  times  the  oracles  were 
delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
fountain,  but  the  custom  was  afterwards  chan^ 
ged.     Large  keUiC,«  were  suspended  in  the  air 
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near  a  brazen  statue,  which  held  a  lash  in  Its 
iiand.  When  tiie  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue 
was  agitated,  and  struck  against  one  of  the  ket- 
tles,which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the 
rest,  and  raised  tliat  clattering  and  discordant 
din  which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from 
which  the  artifice  of  the  priests  drew  their 
predictions.  Some  suppose  that  the  noise  was 
occasioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  an  old  oak,  which  the  superstition  of 
the  people  frequently  consulted,  and  from 
which  they  pretended  to  receive  oracles.  It 
maybe  observed  with  more  probability  that  the 
oracles  were  delivered  by  the  priests,  who  by 
artfully  concealing  themselves  behind  the  oaks, 
gave  occasion  to  the  superstitious  multitude 
to  believe  that  the  trees  were  endowed  with 
the  power  of  prophecy.  As  the  ship  Argo  was 
built  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  there  were  some  beams  which  gave 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warned  them 
against  the  approach  of  calamity.  Within  the 
forests  of  Dodona  there  were  a  stream  and  a 
fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had  the  power  ef 
lighting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it  touched  it.  This 
fountain  was  totally  dry  at  noon  day,  and  was 
restored  to  its  full  course  at  midnight,  from 
which  time  till  the  following  noon  it  began  to 
decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was  again  de- 
prived of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of  Dodona 
were  originally  delivered  by  men,  but  after- 
wai-ds  by  women.  (r?i/.  Dodonides.)  Plin.  2, 
c.  103.— Herodot.  2,  c.  57.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
flomer.  Od.  14.  II.— Paus.  7,  c.  21.—Slrab.  17. 
— Plut.  inPyrrk. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Lucan.6, 
V.  421.— Ovid.  Trisl.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DuvutiJEvs,  a  surname  of  .lupiter  from  Do- 
dona. 

DoDoNE,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 

A  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona.     Vid 

Dodona. 

DoDONiDEs,  the  priestesses  who  gave  ora- 
cles in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  the  temple  was  ori- 
ginally inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Am- 
brosia, Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure» 
Coronis,  Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages 
the  oracles  were  always  delivered  by  three  old 
women,  which  custom  was  first  established 
when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of  Dione, 
whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine  honours 
in  his  temple  at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were 
the  only  jieople  of  Greece  who  received  their 
oracles  at  Dodona  from  men,  for  reasons  which 
Slrabo  I.  9,  fully  explains. 

Don,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

DoLABKLLA  p.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  mar 
ried  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Caesar,  whom  lie  accompanied  at  the  famous 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda.  Ho 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M. 
Antony  his  colleague  opposed  it.  After  the 
death  of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the  government 
of  Syria,  as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his 
views,  and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for  the 
assassination  of  Trebonius  one  of  Caesar's 
murderers,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
i  public  of  Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cassius 
in  Laodicea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost, 
he  killed  himself,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  of  a  ;?mal!  sfature.  which  gave  occasion 
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^^  his  father-in-law  to  ask  him  once  when  he 
entered  his  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  clever- 
ly to  his  sword. A  proconsul  of  Africa. 

Another  who  conquered  the  Gauls,  Etrurians, 
and   Boii  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  B.  C.  283. 

The  family  of  the  Dolabellae  distinguished 

themselves  at  Rome,  and  one  of  them,  L.  Corn, 
conquered  Lusitania,  B.  C.  1)9. 

DoLiciiAO.v,  the  father  of  the  Hebrus,  Sic. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  696. 

DoLicHE,    an  island  in    the    -Sgean   sea. 

..Ipollod.  2,  c.  6. A  town  of  Syria of 

Macedonia.     Lii'.  42,c.53. 

DoLius,  a  faithful  servautof  Ulysses.  Horn. 
Od.  4.  V.  675. 

DoLOMENA,  a  country  of  Assyria.  Strab. 
16. 

DaLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his 
countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping  with 
ills  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Dioxnedes, 
as  a  traitor.  Homer.  II.  10,  v.  3 14.—  ^irg-.  JEn. 
12,  V.  349,  kc. A  poet.     Vid.  Susarion. 

DuLONci,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Htrodol.  6, 
c.  34. 

DoLupEs,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  near  mount 
Piridus.  Peleus  reigned  there,  and  sent  them 
to  the  Trojan  war  under  Phcenix.  They  be- 
came also  masters  of  Scyros,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  fond  of  migration. 
Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  l.—Flucc.  2,  v.  M.—Liv.  36,  c. 
33.— S/rrt6  9.—Plul.  in  Cinvm. 

DuLoPSA,  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  near 
Pindns,  through  which  the  .\chelous  flowed. 

DuLops,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Lampus,  killed  by 
Meuelaus.     Homer.  II.  15,  v.  525. 

DomidCcus,  a  god  who  presided  over  mar- 
riage. Juno  also  was  called  Doniiduca,  from 
llie  power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in  mar- 
riages. 

Dominica,  a  daughter  of  Petronius,  who 
married  the  emperor  Valeiis. 

DosuriA  LE\  de  Religione,  was  enacted  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
650  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priests 
from  the  college  to  the  people. 

DoMiTiA  LoNGjNA,  a  Romau  lady  who  boast- 
ed of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Domitian. 

DoMiTiANus,  Titus  Flavius,  son  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  em- 
peror of  Rome,  at  the  death  of  his  brother 
litus,  whom  according  to  some  accounts  he 
destroyed  by  poison  Tlie  beginning  of  his 
reign  promised  tranquillity  to  the  people,  but 
their  expectations  were  soon  frustrated.  Do- 
niitian  became  cruel,  and  gave  way  to  inces- 
tuous and  unnatural  indulgences.  He  com- 
manded himself  to  be  called  God  and  Lord,  in 
all  the  papers  which  were  px-esented  to  him. 
Uf  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in 
matching  flies  and  killing  them  w  ith  a  bodkin, 
so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by  V'ibius  to  a 
person  who  asked  him  who  was  with  the  em- 
peror, no  body,  not  even  a  fiy.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  Domitian  be<;ame  suspicious, 
;«nd  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  asti-ologcrs,  but  still  more  poignantly 
by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so  distrust- 
i'ltl  <'\'ei)  \vlif»n  alonp.  that  round  th^  r^rrac*' 
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where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with 
shining  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  pei*- 
ceive  as  in  a  looking  glass  whether  any  body 
followed  him.  All  these  precautions  were  un- 
availing; he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin the  8lh  of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  15th  of  his  reign.  He 
wasthe  last  of  the  12  Cajsars.  He  distinguished 
himself  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  in  a  little 
treatise,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care 
which  ought  to  lie  taken  of  the  hair  to  prevent 
baldness,hedisplriyedrauch  taste  and  elegance, 
according  to  the  observations  of  his  biogra- 
phers. After  his  death  he  was  publicly  de- 
prived by  t!ie  senate  of  all  the  honours  which 
had  been  profusely  heajied  upon  him,  and  e vea 
his  body  was  left  in  the  open  air  without  th6 
honours  of  a  funeral.  This  disgrace  might 
proceed  from  the  resentment  of  the  senators, 
whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as  well  as  to 
ridicule.  He  once  assembled  that  august  body 
to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  mii;lit  be  most 
conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time  they 
received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  in- 
troduced into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  gtimmering 
tapers.  In  the  middle  weve  placed  a  uumber 
of  coffins,  on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  some  one  of  the  invited  senators. 
On  a  suddeh  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the 
room,  clothed  in  black,  with  drawn  swords 
and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they  had  for 
some  time  terrilied  the  guests,  they  permitted 
them  to  retire.  Such  were  the  amusements 
aYid  cruelties  of  a  man  who,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign,  was  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  the  restorer  of  learning  and 
liberty.     Sad.  in  vila. — Eulrop.  7. 

DoMiTiLLA,  Flavia,  a  woman  who  married 
Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domi- 
tian.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  bjr 

whom  she  was  banished. 

DoMiTius  DoMiTiANUs,  a  general  of  Dio- 
cletian iu  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two 

years.     He  died  a  violent  death. Lucius. 

Vid.  JEsnohavhns. Cn.  ^.nobarbus,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  who  conquered  Bituitus  the 
Gdid,  and  left  20,000  of  the  enemy  on  tiie 

field  of  battle,  and  took  3000  prisoners. 

A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  virtues,  and  his  me- 
lancholy disposition. A  Roman  who  re- 
volted from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  forced  Fomjiey 

to  fight  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule. 

The  Vatlicr  of  JVero,  famous  for  his  cruellies 
and  debaucheries.  Suet,  in  jVcr. A  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges,  Flut. A  consul,  during  whose  con- 
sulate peace  was  concluded  with  Alexander 

king  of  Epirus.     Liv.  S,  c.  17. A  consul 

under  Caligula.     He  wrote  some  few  things- 

now  lost. A  Latin  poet  called  also  Mar- 

sus  in  the  age  of  Horace.  He  w  rote  epigrams, 
remarkable  for  little  besides  their  indclicac)'. 

Ovid  dc   Pont.  4,  el.  16,    v.  5. Afer,  an 

orator,  who  was  precej)tor  to  Quintilian.  He 
disgraced  liis  talents  by  his  adu'aiion,  and  by 
practising  thf*  yirt?  of  gr.  ijsformer  imtier  Tr- 
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uerius  and  hiis  successors.  He  was  made  a 
consul  by  IVero,  and  died  A  D.  59. 

^Lius  DoNATUS,  a  grammarian  who  floui- 

Tshed  A.  D.  353. A  bisliop  of  Nuniidia,  a 

promoter  of  the  Donatists,  A.  D.  311. A 

bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Carthage,  A. 
D.  356. 

DosiLAUS,  a  prince  of  Gallograecia,  who 
assisted  Pompey  with  300  horsemen  against  J. 
Caesar. 

DoNUCA,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  Liv.  40,  c. 
57. 

DoNYSA,  one  of  theCyclades,inthe.S;gean, 
■where  green  marble  is  found.  Virg.  JEii.  3, 
V.  126. 

DoRACTE,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 

DoREs,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.  Vid.  Doris. 

DoRi  and  Dorica,  a  part  of  Achaia  near 
Athens. 

Doric  us,  an  epithet  applied  not  only  to 
Doris,  but  to  all  the  Greeks  in  general.  Virg. 
mil.  2,  V.  27. 

DoKiENSES,    a  people  of  Crete of  Cy- 

rene. 

PoKiEUS,  a  son  of  Anaxandridas,  who  went 
with  a  colony  into  Sicily  because  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  under  his  brother  at  home.  Jle- 
rodot.  5,  c.  42,  fcc — Pans.  3,  c.  3  and  16,  k.c. 
• A  son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes.  Pans.  6,  c.  7. 

DoRiLAS,  a  rich  Libyan  prince,  killed  in 
the  court  of  Cepheus.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  4. 

DoRiLAUs,  a  'general  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates. 

DoRioN,  a  town  of  Thessaiy,  where  Tha- 
myras  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to 
a  trial  of  skill.  Slat.  Tlieb.  4,  v.  182.— Pro - 
perl.  2,  el.  22,  v.  I'd.—Lucan.  (3,  v.  352. 

Doris,  a  countrj^  of  Greece,  between  Pho- 
cis,  Thessaiy,  and  Acarnania.  It  received 
its  name  from  Dorus  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
tvho  made  a  settlement  there.  It  Avas  called 
Tetrapotis,  from  the  four  cities  of  Pindus  or 
Dryopis,  Erineum,  Cytinium,  Borium,  which 
it  contained.  To  these  four  some  add  Lila;- 
vim  and  Carphia,  and  therefore  call  it  Hexa- 
polis.  The  name  of  Doris  has  been  common 
to  many  part.^  of  Greece.  The  Dorians,  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion,  inhabited  Phthiotis, 
■which  they  exchanged  for  Histiajotis,  in  the 
age  of  Dorus.  From  thence  they  were  driven 
by  the  Cadmeans,  and  came  to  settle  near  the 
town  of  Pindus  From  thence  they  passed 
into  Dryopis,  and  afterwards  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. Hercides  having  re-established  vEgi- 
niius  king  of  Phthiotis  or  Doris,  who  htid 
been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  Lapitha>, 
the  grateful  king  appointed  Hyllus,  the  son  of 
his  patron,  to  ])e  his  successor,  and  tlie  Hera- 
clidiO  marched  from  that  part  of  the  country 
to  go  to  recover  Peloponnesus.  The  Dorians 
sent  many  colonies  into  different  places,  which 
bore  the  .same  name  as  their  native  country. 
The  most  famous  of  tiiese  is  Doris  in  Jlsia 
Minor,  of  which  Hnlicarnassus  was  once  the 
capital.  This  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called 
Hexapolis,  and  afterwards  Pentapolis,  after 
the  exclusion  of  Halicarnassus.     Strab.  9,  fee. 

Virg.  Ji:,i.  2,  V,  2T.—Plin.  5,  c.  29.~.'ipol- 

lod.  i.—  Ikrodot,  1,  c.    144,  1.  8,  c    31. A 

goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  She  married  her  brother  Kerens, 
by  v.'hoiii  slie  had  50  daughters  called  iXereides. 
Her  name  i^  ol'tcu  vvd  to  express;  (he  sea  it- 
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self.    Properf.  1,  el.  17,  v.  26.—Virg.  Eel  10. 

— Hesiod.  Theog.  240. A  woman  of  Locri, 

daughter  of  Xenetus,  whom  Dionysius  the 
elder,  of  Sicily,  married  the  same  day  with 
Aristoniache.  Cir.  Tusc.  5. — —One  of  the 
50  Nereides.  Hesiod.  Th.  250.— Homer.  II.  18, 
V.  45. 

DoRiscus,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
whore  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  59. 

DoRiu.M,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Paws. 
4,  c.  33. One  of  the  Danaides.    Apollod. 

DoRius,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor.  Pans. 
6,  c.  3 

DoRSENNus,  a  comic  poet  of  great  merit 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Plin.  14,  c.  \i.—Horai. 
2,  ep.  10,  v.  173. 

DoKso,  C.  Fabius,  a  Roman,  who  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  issued 
from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  besieged, 
to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be 
offered  on  mount  Quiritialis.  He  dressed 
himself  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on 
his  shoulders  the  statues  of  his  country  gods, 
passed  through  the  guards  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out betraying  the  least  signs  of  fear.  When 
he  liad  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  returned  to 
the  capitol  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  astonished  at  his  boldness,  and  did  not 
obstruct  his  passage  or  molest  his  sacrifice. 
Liv.  5,  c.  46. 

DuRus,  a  son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left 
Phthiotis,  where  his  father  reigned,  and  went 
to  make  a  settlement  witii  some  of  his  com- 
panions near  mount  Ossa.  The  country  was 
called  Doris,    and   the   inhabitants   Dorians. 

Herodot.  1,  c.  56,  &.c. A  city  of  Phoenicia* 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Dorienses.  Paus 

10,  c.  24. 

DoRVASus,  a  Spartan,  father  to  Agcsilaus. 
DoRYCLUs,  an  illegitimate   son   of  Priam, 
killed  by  Ajax  in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer. 

11.  11." A  brotlier    of    Phineus  king    of 

Thrace,  who  married Beroe.  Virg.JEn.b,y. 
620. 

DoRYLyEtiM  and  Doryl^us,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  now  Eski  Shehr.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Cic 
Flacc.  17. 

DoRyr.AS,  one  of  the  centaurs  killed  by 
Theseus.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  180. 

DoKYLAUS;  a  warlike  person,  intimate  witk 
Mithridates  Evergetes,  and  general  of  the 
Gnossians,  B.  C.  125.    Strab.  10. 

DoRYssus,  a  king  of  Laceda;mon,  killed  ie 
a  tumult.     Pans.  3,  c.  2, 

Dose  I,  a  peojjle  in  the  Euxine. 

DosiAOAs,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  oi 
poetry  in  the  form  of  an  altar  (iiM,)  which 
Theocritus  has  imitated. 

DosiADKS.  a  Greek,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Crete,     niod.5. 

DosoN,  a  surname  of  Antigonus,  because 
he  promised  and  never  performed. 

DossKNCs.     I'id.  Dorsennus. 

DoTAUAS,  a  king  of  iVlessenia,  Lc.  Paus.  4, 
c.  o. 

DoTO,  one  of  the  Nereides.  I'irg.  JEti.  9, 
V.  102. 

DoTtS;  a  general  of  llie  Paphlagonians,  ia 
the  army  of  Xerxes.     Herodot.  7,  c.  72. 

DoxANDEK-  a  man  mentioned  hy  Ariel.  ^^ 
PcUl 
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DracaKcs,  a  mountain  where  Jupiter 
vook  Bacchus  from  his  thigh.     Tlieotril. 

Dk^vco,  a  celebmted  lawgiver  ot  Atiiens. 
When  he  exercised  the  oliice  of  archon,  he 
made  a  code  of  laws,  B.  C.  6-23,  for  the  use  of 
i-he  citizens,  whicii,  on  account  of  their  severi- 
ty, were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
By  tliem,  idl«ness  was  [juuished  with  as  much 
severity  as  murder,  and  death  was  denounced 
against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a 
code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a  cer- 
tain Athenian  to  ask  of  the  legislator,  why  he 
was  so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and  Draco 
gave  for  answer,  that  as  the  smallest  transgres- 
ision  had  appeared  to  him  deserving  death,  he 
could  not  find  any  punishment  more  rigorous 
for  more  atrocious  crimes.  Tliese  laws  were 
at  first  enforced,  but  they  were  often  neglect- 
ed on  account  of  their  extreme  severity,  and 
Solon  totally  abolished  them,  except  that  one 
which  punished  a  murderer  with  deatli.  The 
popularity  of  Draco  was  uncommon,  but  the 
gratitude  of  his  admirers  proved  fatal  to  him. 
When  he  once  appeai-ed  on  the  tlieatre,  he 
was  received  with  repeated  applause,  and  the 
people,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Atiie- 
nians,  showed  their  respect  to  their  la\ygiver, 
by  throwing  garments  upon  him.  This  was 
done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco  was  soon 
hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the  too 
great  veneration  of  his  citizens.     Plut.  in  Sol. 

A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  music. 

Id  de  Music. 

Dracontides,  a  wicked  citizen  of  Athens. 
Plut.  in  Soph. 

Dracus,  a  general  of  the  Achaeaps,  conquer- 
ed by  Mummins. 

Drances,  a  friend  of  Latinus,  remarkable 
for  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
himself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
measures  which  Turnus  pui-sued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  poet 
wished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  under  this  name.  Virg.  JEn. 
11,  V.  122. 

Drangina,  a  province  of  Persia.  Diod.   17. 

Drapes,  a  seditious.  Gaul,  &c.  Cas.  B.dl. 
Gall.  8,  c.  30. 

Dravus,  a  river  of  Noficum,  which  falls 
into  the  Danube  at  Mursa. 

Drepana  and  Drepanvm,  aow  Trapa- 
ni,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryx,  in  the 
form  of  a  scytlie,  whence  its  name,  ('Vfs^»ov, 
falx.)  Anchises  died  tliere,  in  his  voyage  to 
Italy  with  his  son  iEneas.  The  Romans  under 
CI.  Pnlcher  were  defeated  near  the  coast, 
B.  C.  249,  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Ad- 
herbal.  FiVg-.  JEtL  3,  v.  707.— Cic.  Verr.  2, 
C.57. — QimL  Fast.  4,  v.  474.-- — A  promon- 
tory of  Peloponnesus. 

Drilo,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Lissus. 

Drimachus,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios. 
When  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  or- 
dered a  young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  fe- 
ceivethe  money.  Such  an  uncommon  in- 
.itance  of  generosity  so  pleased  the  Ciiians, 
tliat  they  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory,  and 
honoured  him  as  a  god.     JJthen.  13. 

Drinus,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Save 
and  Danube. 

DRiuriDEs,  an  Athenian  ambassador  sent 
tQ  Darius  when  the  peace  with  Alexander  !iad 
beenviolated      Curt.  3.  c  18 
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Drios,  u  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Droi,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Tkucyd.  2, 
c.  101. 

Dkom^us,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Dropici,  a  people  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  124. 

Dropion,  a  king  of  Pffionia.  Paus.  10, 
c.  13. 

Duijentius  and  Druentia,  now  Durance, 
a  rapid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the 
Riione  between  Aries  and  Avignon.  Si!. 
Hal.  3,  V.  4t)S.—Sirab.  4. 

Drugeri,  a  peop.le  of  Thrace.  PHn.  4, 
c.  11. 

DruidvE,  the  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were 
divided  into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi, 
Eiibagcs,  the  Vates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sar 
ronides,  and  the  Samotliei.  They  were  held, 
in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  people.  Their 
life  was  austere  and  recluse  from  the  world  ; 
their  dre.ss  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they 
generally  appeai-ed  with  a  tunic  which  reached 
a  tittle  below  tiie  knee.  As  the  chief  power 
was  lodged  in  their  hands,  they  punished  as 
they  pleased,  and  could  declare  war  and  make 
peace  atthei^-  option.  Their  power  was  ex- 
tended not  only  over  private  families,  but  they 
could  depose  magistrates,  and  even  kings,  if 
their  actions  in  any  manner  deviated  from  the 
laws  of  the  state.  They  had  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  magistrates  which  annually  pre- 
sided over  their  cities,  and  the  kings  were 
created  only  with  their  approbation.  They 
were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth, 
and  all  religious  ceremonies,  festivals,  and  sa- 
crifices, were  under  their  peculiar  care.  They 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
and  believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They 
were  professionally  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
magic,  and  from  their  knowledge  of  astrology, 
they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity  revealed 
before  their  eyes.  In  their  sacrifices  they  oftea 
immolated  human  victims  to  their  gods,  a  bar- 
barous custom  which  continued  long  among 
them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors  at- 
tempted to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The  pow- 
er and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were  be- 
held with  admiration  by  their  countrymen,  and 
as  theic  office  was  open  to  every  rank  and  every 
station,  there  were  many  who  daily  proposed 
themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon  this  im- 
portant function.  The  rigour,  however,  and 
sevei'ity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many,  and 
few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour,  whicli 
enjoined  them  during  15  or  20  years  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ims of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  Greek  word  ^r"«,  an  oak,  be- 
cause the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the 
places  of  their  residence.  Ctes.  Bell.  G.  6,  c. 
rS.—Plin.  16,  c.  44.— Diod.  5. 

Druna,  the  Drome,  a  river  of  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Rhone. 

Di5U5ii.tA  LiviA,  a  daughter  of  Germa-> 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debauch- 
eries and  licentiousness.  She  committed  in» 
cest  with,  her  brother  Caligula,  who  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous 
illness  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  posses 
sions,  and  commanded  that  she  should  succeed 
him  in  the  Roman  oinpire.  She  died  A.  D. 
3*^;  in  the  2'i'\  year  of  h<;3'  ago,  nnd  was  deified 
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by  her  brother  Caligula,  who  survived  her  for 

some  time. A  daughter  of  Agrippa  king  of 

JudcBa,  &;c. 

Druso,  an  unskilful  historian  and  mean 
usurer,  who  obliged  his  debtors,  when  they 
could  not  pay  him,  to  hear  him  read  his  com- 
positions, to  draw  fiom  them  praises  and  flat- 
tery.    Horat.  I,  'Sat.  3,  v.  86. 

Drusus,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania, 
Avho  made  himself  famous  by  his  intrepidity 
and  courage  in  the  province  of  Illyricum  and 
Pannoiiia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  hon- 
ours of  the  state  by  iiisfatiier,butablow  whicli 
he  gave  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  libertine,  pro- 
ved his  ruin.  Sejanus  corrupted  Livia  the  wife 
of  Drusus,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  he  cau- 
sed him  to  be  poisoned  by  an  eunuch,  A.  D.  23. 

A  son  of  Germaiiicus  and  Agrippina,  who 

enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Ti- 
berius. His  enemy  Sejanus,  however,  ef- 
fected liis  ruin  by  his  insinuations ;  Drusus 
was  confined  by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  oi 
all  aliment.     He   was  found  dead  nine  days 

after  ins  confinement,    A.  D.  33. A  son 

of  the    emperor    Claudius,    vvlio    died    by 

swallowing  a  pear  thrown  in  the  air. An 

ambitious  Iloman,  grandfather  to  Cato.  He 
was  killed  for  his  seditious  conduct.    Paterc. 

1,  c.    ]3. Livius,  father  of  Julia  Augusta, 

was  intimate  wilh  Brutus,  and  killed  himseii 
with  him  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.     Paterc. 

2,  C.71. M.  Livius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 

who  renewed  the  proposals  of  the  Agrarian 
laws,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Gracchi. 
He  was  murdered  as  he  entered  his  house, 
though  he  was  attended  with  a  number  of  cli- 
ents and  Latins,  to  whom  he  had  proposed  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  B.  C.  190.     Cic. 

ad  Her.  4,  c.  12. Kero   Claudius,  a  son  of 

Tiberius  JNcro  and  Livia,  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus. He  wa%brother  to  Tiberius,  who  \\  as  af- 
terwards made  emperor.  He  greatly  signali- 
zed himself  in  his  wars  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
against  the  Rliffiti  and  Viiidelici,and  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  He  died  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  9. 
He  left  three  children,  Germanicus, Livia,  and 

Claudius,  by  his  wife  Antonia.    Dion. M. 

Livius  Saliuator,  a  consul  who  conquered  As- 
drubal  Avilh  his  colleague  Claudius  JNero.     IJu- 

ral.  4,  od.  4.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  824. Caius, 

an  historian,  who  being  one  day  missed  from 
his  cradle,  was  found  the  next  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards 

the  sun. Marcus,  a  pragtor,  he.     Cic.  ad 

Her.  2,  c.  13. The  plebeian   family  of  the 

Drusi  produced  eight  consuls,  two  censors,  and 
one  dictator.  The  surname  ofDi'ususwas  giv- 
en to  the  family  of  the  Livii,  as  some  suppose, 
because  one  of  them  killed  a  Gaulish  leader  of 
that  name.  I'irg.  in  6  JEn.  v.  824,  mentions 
the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious  Romans,  and 
that  perhaps  more  particularly  because  the 
wife  of  Augustus  was  of  that  family. 

DryAdks,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the 
woods.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and  lioney, 
were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes  (he  vota- 
ries sacrillced  a  goat.  They  were  not  general- 
iy  considered  immortal,  but  as  genii,  whose 
lives  were  terminated  Avith  the  tree  over 
whicii  they  were  supposed  to  preside. —  Virg. 
0.  1,  V.  11. 

J)ttx."f.vTXADES,  a  patronymic  of  Lycurgus,^ 
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king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  cut  his  legj 
as  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  vines,  that  no 
libations  might  be  made  to  Bacchus.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  V.  345. 

Dkyas,  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  father 
to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.     Stat.  Theb.. 

8,  v.  355. A  son  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.    Jipollod.  l,c.8, 

A   centaur  at  the   nuptials  of  Pirithous, 

who  killed  Rhffitus.      Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  296. 

A  daughter  of  J'aunus,  who  so  hated  the 

sight  of  men,  that  she  never  appeared  in  pub- 
lic.  A  son  of  Lycurgus,  killed  by  his  own 

father  in  a  fury.    Jipollod.  3,  c.  5. A  son  of 

j3Cs;yptHS,  murdered    by  his  wife    Eurydice. 
ld>2,  c.  1. 
DRYMaiA,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Pans.  10,  c.  33, 
Dkvmo,  a  se«i  nymph,  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Cyrene.    Virg.  G.  4,  v.  536. 

Drymus,  a  town  between  Attica  and  Boeo- 
tia. 

Drvope,  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  ail  the  females  of 
the    island  to  murder  the  men.    Ftacc.  2,  v. 

174. A  virgin  of  (Echalia,  whom  Andrae- 

mon  married  after  she  had  been  ravished  by 
Apollo.  Slie  became  mother  of  Amphisus, 
who,  when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  witli  his 
mother  changed  into  a  lotus.     Ovid.  Met.  10, 

V.  331. A  nym))h,  mother  of  Tarquitus  by 

Faunus.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  551. A  nympli 

of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan  by  Mercury,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  hymn,  in  Pan. 

Dryopeia,  an  anniversary  day  observed  at 
Asine  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Dryops  the  son 
of  Apollo. 

Dryopes,  a  people  of  Greece  near  mount 
CEta.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  inhabited  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine,  by  the  people  of  Ar- 
gos,  they  settled  among  the  Messenians,  and 
called  a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  ha- 
bitation jisine.  Some  of  their  descendants 
went  to  make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  to- 
gether with  the  lonians.  Herodut.  1,  c.  146,  1. 
8,  c.  SI.— Pans  4,  c.  34.— Strab.  7,  8,  13.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. — Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  146. — Lucan. 
3,  v.  179. 

Dryopis  and  Dryopida,  a  small  country 
at  thefootof  mount  CEta  in  Tliessaly.  Its  true 
situation  is  not  well  ascertained.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  bordered  on  Epirus.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Hellenes,  after 
they  were  driven  from  Histiseotis  by  the  Cad- 
raeans.     Herodot.  1,  c.  56. 

Dryops,  a  son  of  Priam. A  son  of  Apol- 
lo. Pans.  4,  c.  34. A  friend  of  Jineas,  kil- 
led by  Clausus  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  345. 
Drypktis,  the  younger  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, given  in  marriage  to  Hepha=stion  by 
Alexander.     Diod.  18. 

Dueis,  or  Aluuadubis,  the  Daux,  a  river 
of  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Saone. 

Dubris,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover. 

DucETius,  a  Sicilian  general,  who  died  B. 
C.  440. 

DuiLLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius, 
a  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  peo[)le  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  with^ 
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aut  a  sufficient  cause.     Lh\  3,  c.  55. Ano- 

tli.er.  A.  U.  C.  392,  to  regulate  what  interest 
ought  to  be  paid  for  money  lent, 

C.  DtiLLius  PSEPos,  a  Roman  consul, 
Vae  first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  na- 
val power  of  Carthage..  B.  C.  260.  He  took  50 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
naval  triumph,  the  (irst  that  ever  appeared  at 
Rome.  The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  by 
permitting  him  to  have  music  playing  and 
torches  lighted,  at  the  public  expense,  every 

day  while  he   was    at  suppei-.     There  were  j  preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
some  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  this'  magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 


DY 

abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune!  Orat. 
pro  Rabir.  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri,  es- 
pecially when  there  were  tw  o  together.  They 
were  first  created,  A.  U.  C.  542.'"  There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Duumviri  municipalts. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.    They  were  sometimes 


victory,  and  there  still  exists  a  column  at  Rome 

which  was  erected  on  the  occasion.     Cic.  de 

Senec. —  Tacit.  Jinn.  1,  c.  12. 
DuLicHiuM,  an  island    of  the  Ionian  sea, 

opposite  the  Achelous.     It  was  part  of  the 

kingdom  of  Ulysses.     Ovid   Trist.  1,  el.  4,  c. 

67.     .Met.  14,  V.  226.     R.  Ji.  212.— Martial.  W, 

ep.  70,  V.  Z.~-Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  76. 

DuMNuRis,    a  powerful  chief    among  the 

.ffidui.     C(ES.  Bell.  G.  I,  c.  9. 
DuNAX,  a  mountain  of  Thrace. 
Di'H.i.Tins  PicTo,  a  Gaul,  who  remained  in 

perpetual  friendship  with  the  Roman  people. 
Cas.  Bell.  G.  8,  c.  26. 
DuKiS;  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flouri.sh- 

ed  B.  C.  257.    He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathocles 

of  Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  an  history 

of  IViacedonia,  fcc.     Slrab.  1. 

DuRics,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 

called  the  Duero,  which  falls  into  the  ocean 

near  modern  Oporto  in  Portugal,  after  a  course 

of  nearly  300  miles.     Sil.  1,  v.  234. 

DuROCASsEs,    the  chief   residence  of   the 

Druids  in  Gaul,  now  Dreux.     Cces.  Bell.  G. 

6,  c.  13. 

DiRONiA,  a  town  of  the  Saranites. 

Dusii,    some    deities    among    the    Gauls. 

.August,  de  C.  D.  15,  c.  23. 

Duumviri,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome, 
first  appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  Sybil- 
iine  books,  which  were  supposedto  contain  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  erajiirc.  These  sacred 
books  were  placed  in  the  capitol,  and  secured 
in  a  chest  under  the  ground.  They  were  con- 
sulted but  seldom,  and  only  by  an  order  of  the 
senate,  when  the  armies  had  been  defeated  in 
war,  or  when  Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  an  invasion,  or  by  secret  seditions  These 
priests  continued  in  their  original  institution 
till  the  year  U.  C.  3S8,  v^hen  a  law  was  pro- 
posed by  the  tribunes  to  increase  the  number 
to  ten,  to  be  chosen  promiscuously  from  patri- 
cian and  plebeian  families.  They  were  from 
their  number  called  Decemviri,  and  some  time 
after  Sylla  increased  them  to  fifteen,  known  by 

the  name  of  Quindeceraviri. Tliere  were 

also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Du- 
umviri ptrduellioitcs  sive  capitalcs.  They  were 
first  created  by  Tulius  Hostilius,  for  trying  such 
as  were  accused  of  treason.     This  office  was 


account  they  have  been  called  Quitiquennales 
mngi';ti-atus. 

Dyagondas,  a  Theban  legislator  who 
abolished  all  nocturnal  sacrifices.  Cic.  de  Leg 
2,  c.  15. 

DvARDENSEs,  a  river  in  the  extremities  of 
India.     Curl  8,  c.  9. 

Dim.?;,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Liv.  27,  c. 31, 1. 
32,  c.  22. — Pans.  7,  c.  17. 

DyMiEi,  a  people  of  ^tolia.     Diod.  19. 

Dymas,  a  Trojan,  who  joined  himself  t» 
jEneas  when  Troy  was  taken,  and  was  at  last 
killed  by  his  countrymen,  who  took  him  to  be 
an  enemy  because  he  had  dressed  himself  in 
the  armour  of  one  of  the  Greeks  he  had  slain. 

Virg.   JEn.  2,  v.  340  and  428. The  father 

of  Hecuba.     Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  761. 

Dymnus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  with  many  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
against  his  master's  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,and  Dymnus  stabbedhimself  before 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.    Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Df  NAMENE,  one  of  the  ISereides.  Homer.  IL 
18.  V.43. 

Dynaste,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.     jSpollod. 

Dyras,  a  river  of  Trachinia.  It  rises  at  the 
foot  of  mount  (Eta,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Malia.     Herodot.  7,  c.  198. 

Dyuaspes,  a  river  of  Scythia.  Ovid.  Pont, 
4,  el.  10,  v.  53. 

Dyris,  the  name  of  mount  Atlas  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Dyrrachium,  now  Durazzo,  a  large  city 
of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  t^ja^ 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Corcyra,  B.  C.  623. 
It  was  anciently  called  Epidamnus,  which  the 
Romans,  considering  it  of  ominous  meaning, 
changed  into  Dyrrachimn.  Cicero  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  there  during  his  exile, 
Mela,2,c.3.—Paus.  6,  c.  lO.—Plui.—Cic.^, 
Att.  22. 

Dysaulf.s,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  in- 
stituted the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Cele«.  Pans 
2,  c.  14. 

Dyscinetus,  an  Athenian  archon.     Paus 

4,  c.27. 

Dysorum,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.   Herodot. 

5,  c.  22. 

Dyspohtii,  a  people  of  Elis.   Paus.  6,  c.  22. 


EA 


EA 


"P  ANES,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Pa-  j     Eanus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  an- 
-L'    troclus,  and  to   have  fled  to  Peleus  in  cient  Latins. 


Tjiessaly.    Htrab.  9. 


Earinds,  a  beautiful  boy,  eunuch  to  Domi- 
Uian.     Stat.3,Sylv.4. 


EC- 

"EAriUM,  a  town  of  Achaia  in  Pelopouaesus 
Pans.  7,  c.  6. 

Ebdome,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Atliens  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  laurel. 

There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name, 

c-elebrated  by  private  families  the  seventh  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  child. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Neapolis.    Macrob.  1,  c.  18. 

Eboka,  a  town  of  Portugal,  now  Evora. 

Ebokacum,  York  in  England. 

"Ebvux,  the  western  isles  of  Britain,  now 
Hebrides. 

Ebueones,  a  people  of  Belgium,  now  the 
county  of  Liege.     Cces.  B.  G.  2,  c.  4, 1.  6,  c,  5. 

The  Eburovices  Aulerci,  were  the  people 

of  Evereux  in  Normandy.     Cat.  ib.  3,  c.  17. 

Ebusus,  one  of  the  Baleares,  100  miles  in 
circumference,  which  produces  no  hurtful 
animals,  it  is  near  the  coast  of  Spain  in  tlie 
Mediteiranean,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Yvica,  and  is  famous  for  pasturage  and  for  figs. 

Plin.  3.  c.  5. A  man  engaged  in  the  Rutu- 

lian  war.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  299. 

EcBATANA,  (orum)  now  Hcunedan,  the 
capital  of  Media,  and  the  palace  of  Deioces 
king  of  Media.  It  was  surrounded  with  seven 
v'alls,  which  rose  in  gradual  ascent,  and  were 
painted  in  seven  diiferent  colours.  The  most 
distant  was  the  lowest,  and  the  innermost, 
which  was  the  most  celebrated,  contained  tiie 
joyal  palace.  Parmenio  was  put  to  death  there 
by  Alexander's  orders,  and  Hepheestion  died 
there  also,  and  received  a  most  magnificent 
burial.     Herodot.  1,  c.  98.— Strab.  11.— Curt. 

4,  c.  5,  1.  5,  c.  8,   1.  7,  c.  lO.—Diod.  17. A 

town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound  when  mounting  on  horseback. 
Herodot.  3.—Ptol.  6,  c.  2.— Curt.  5,  c.  8. 

EcECHiRiA,  the  wife  of  Iphitus.  Paus.  5, 
c.  10. 

EcETRA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci.  Lit.  2,  c. 
25, 1.3,  c.  4. 

EcHECKATES,  a  Thessalian,  who  offered 
violence  to  Phcebas,  the  priestess  of  Apollo's 
temple  of  Delphi.  From  this  circumstance 
a  decree  v/as  made,  by  which  no  woman  was 
admitted  to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the 
age  of  fifty.    Diod.  4. 

EcHEDAMiA,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Paw.?.  10, 
C.3. 

EciiELATrs,  a  man  who  led  a  colony  to 
Africa.     Strab.  8. 

EcHELTA,  a  fortified  town  in  Sicily. 

EciiELUs,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Patro- 

t^lus. Another,  son  of  Agenor,  killed  by 

Achilles.     //o?ner. /?.  16  and  20. 

EciiEMBROTus,  au  Arcadiau,  who  obtained 
ihc  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.     Pans.  10,  c.  7. 

EcHEMON,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Dio- 
medes.     Homer.  II.  5,  v.  160. 

EcHEMUs,  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover 
Peloponnesus    under  Hillus.     Pans.  8,  c.  6. 

A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristo- 

tnenes  against  the  Spartans. 

EciiENEUs,  a  Pheacian.     Homer.  Od.  7, 

EciiEPHRON,  one  of  Nestor's  sons.    .Opollod. 

I,  c.  9. A  son  of  Priam.    Id. -A  sou  of 

Hercules.    Paiu.  8,  c.  24. 

EcHEPoLis,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Tiiasiu«..  lulled 
J'V  ADti!orbir>^      H^m.rr.  //  4.  v.  458. 


BCHESTKATUS,  a  SOU  of  Agis  1st,  kicg  OI 
Spai-ta,  who  succeeded  his  fatlier,  B.  C.  1058 
Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EcHEVETHENSEs,  a  pcoplc  of  Tcgca  in  Aiv 
cadia.     Pans.  8,  c.  45. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented 
as  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  but  as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  Slie 
Avas  mother,  by  Typhon,  of  Orthos,  Geryon,- 
Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  Lc.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, Hercules  had  three  children  by  her, 
Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,  and  Scytha.  Herodot.  3, 
c.  htS.—Hedod.  Theog.—JipoUod.  2.— Paus.  8, 
c.  \8.~0vid.  Met.  9,  v  15S. 

EcHiDORcs,  a  river  of  Thrace.     Ptol.  3. 

Echinades  or  Ecaiiss,  five  small  islands 
near  Acarnania,  at  the  tnoutti  of  the  river 
Achelous.  They  have  been  formed  by  the 
inundations  of  that  river,  and  by  the  sand  and 
mud  which  its  waters  carry  down,  and  now 
bear  the  name  of  Cursolari.  PLin.  2,  c.  85. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  588.— 
Strab.  2. 

EcHiNOH,  a  city  of  Thrace.    Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Echinus,    an  island  in  the  jEgean. A 

town  of  Acarnania of  Phthiotis.    Liv.  32, 

c.33. 

EcHiNUSA,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  called 
afterwards  Cimolus.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

EcHioK,  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fale  of  his  bro- 
thers, and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the  city 
of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave.  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  frora 
that  circumstance  Thebes  lias  been  called 
EchionioE,  and  the  iiiRabitanf  s  £c/ju»?u'<to.  Ovid. 

Met.  3,  V.  311.    Trist.  5,  el    5,  v.  53. A 

son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the 

herald  of  the  Argonauts.    Flacc.  1,  v.  400. 

A  man  who  often  obtained  a  prize  in  running. 

Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  292. A  musician  at  Rome 

in  Domitian's  age.    Juv.  6,  v.  76.-— A  statu- 
ary.  A  painter. 

EcHioNiDEs,apatronymicgiven  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Echion.     Ovul.  Met.  3. 

EcHioNius,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
born  in  Thebes,  founded  with  the  assistance  of 
Echion.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  616. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus, 
who  chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ce- 
phisus.  She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and 
became  tiie  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours. 
Her  loquacity  however  displeased  Jupiter; 
and  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech 
by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer  to  the 
(juestions  which  were  put  to  her.  Pan  had 
formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,  but  he 
never  enjoyed  her  favours.  Echo,  after  she 
had  been  punished  by  Juno,  fell  in  love  with 
Narcissus,  and  on  being  despised  by  him,  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  still  retained  the  power  of  voice.  Ovid. 
.Vcf.  3,  V.  358. 

EcKuMos,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  Licate. 

Edessa  and  Edesa,  a  town  of  Syria. 

EdessjC  tortus,  a  harbour  of  Sicily  near 
PRchvnn=      Cici  Vctr.  &■  C\  34.  '  . 


ET 

E^KTA,  or  Lbria,  a  town  of  Spaiu  afoag 

she  river  Sucro.    PHn.  3,  c.  3. Liv.  28,  c. 

24.— Si7.3,v.371. 

Edissa  and  ^Eoessa,  a  town  ot  Macedonia 
(akeri  by  Caranus,  and  called  iEgse,  or  ^geas. 
Vid.  lEdess-a. 

Edo.v,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
tdonus.  From  this  mountain  that  part  of 
Thrace  is  often  called  Edonia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  Thrace, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Virg.  JEn.  12, 
V.  2.3-5. — Plin.  4,  c.  U. — Lacan.  1,  v.  674. 

EuoNi  or  Edones,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near 
the  Strymon.    jjpollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Edonides,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses 
of  Bacchus,  because  they  celebrated  the  testi- 
vab  of  the  god  on  mount  Edon.  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  V.  69. 

Edvlius,  a  mountain  which  Sylla  seized 
to  attack  the  people  of  Cheronaea.  Plut  in  Syll. 
Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and 
of  seven  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the 
word  Eetioneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or 
descendants.  Homer.  II.  12. The  comman- 
der of  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians  under  Clytus,  near  the  Echi- 
nades.     Diod.  18. 

Egelidus,  a  river  of  Etruria.  Virg.  Xn.  8, 
V.  610. 

Egeria,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  Egeria 
was  courted  by  Numa,  and  according  to  Ovid 
she  became  his  wife.  This  prince  frequently 
visited  her,  and  that  he  might  more  success- 
fully introduce  his  laws  and  new  regulations 
into  the  state,  he  solemnly  declared  before 
the  Roman  people,  that  they  were  previously 
sanctified  and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  says  that  Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  s^e  melted  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 
She  is  reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  pregnancy  of  women,  and 
some  maintain  that  she  is  the  same  as  Lucina, 
or  Diana.  Liv.  1,  c.  \9.—0vid.  Met.  15,  v. 
547.— yirg.  JEn.  7,  v.  Ti5.—Marli<U.  2,  ep.  6, 
V.  16. 

EcESARicTus,  a  Tliessalian  of  Larissa,  who 
favoured  the  interest  of  Fompey  during  the 
civil  wars.     C(i:s.  3.     Civ.  c.  35. 

Egesim's,  a  philosopher,  pupil  to  Evander. 
Cic.  .icad.  4,  c.  6. 

Egesta,  a  daughter  of  Hippotes  the  Tro- 
jan. Her  father  exposed  her  on  the  sea,  for 
fear  of  being  devoured  by  a  marine  monster 
which  laid  waste  the  country.  She  was  car- 
ried  safe  to  Sicily,  where  she   was  ravished 

by  the  river  Criiusus. A  town  of  Sicily. 

Vid.  A'.QesUi. 

Egnatia  MAxniiLLA,a  woman  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  into  banishment  under 

iVero,  <Sic.      Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. A  town. 

llil.  finatia. 

i*.  tcNATirs,  a  crafty  and  perfidious  Ro- 
man in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  committed  the 
greatest  crimes  for  the  sake  of  money.  Taat. 
Hist.-i,  c.  10. 

Kjon,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon.    Faus.S,cS. 

FioNEs,  f>  viJlasift  of  Pf'.Rjpon'nf^iiS  on  the 
s«)n  coa.'Jt. 


EL 

EioKEU?,  a  Greek  killed  by  Hector  in  the 

Trojan  Avar.     Homer.  II.  8. A  Thracian, 

father  to  Rhesus.  Id.  10. 

Elabontas,  a  river  near  Antioch.      Strab. 

Ei.;ea,  a  town  of  jilolia.  Liv.  36,  c.  43. — 
Paus.  9,  c.  5. An  island  in  the  Propontis. 

El.eus,  a  part  of  Epirus. A  surname  of 

Jupiter. A  town   of  the   Thracian   Cher- 

sonesus.     Lir.  31,  c.  16, 1.  32,  c.  9. 

Elagabalcs,  the  surname  of  the  sun  at 
Emes.sa. 

Ei.AiTES,  a  grove  near  Canopus  in  Egypt. 

Ei.Aius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  41. 

Elaphi^ca,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Eli^ 
Id.  6,  c.  22. 

Elaphcs,  a  river  of  Arcadia.    Id.  8,  c.  36. 

Elaphebolia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Di- 
ana the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  »»*©■,  and 
offered  to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution 
to  the  following  circum.stance  ;  when  the  Pho- 
cians  had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thessa- 
lians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
certain  Deiphantus,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combus* 
tible  materials,  and  burn  their  wives,  children, 
and  effects,  rather  than  submit  to  the  enemy. 
This  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  women,  who  decreed  Deiphantus  a  crown 
for  his  magnanimity.  When  every  thing  was 
prepared,  before  they  fired  the  pile,  they  en- 
gaged their  enemies, and  fought  with  such  des- 
perate fury,  that  they  totally  routed  them,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  unexpected  success,  this  festival 
was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even  one  of  the 
months  of  the  year,  March,  was  called  Ela- 
phebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

Elaptonius,  a  youth  who  conspired  against 
Alexander.     Curl.  8,  c.  6. 

Elar.\,  the  mother  ofTiphyus  by  Jupiter 

.Ipollod.  1,  c.  4. A  daughter  of  Orchome- 

nus  king  of  Arcadia.     Strab.  9. 

Ei.ATEA,  the  largest  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  Cephisus.     Paus.  10,  c.  34. 

i*,LATiA,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Liv.  28,  o.  7.- 
Of  Thessaly.     Id.  42,  c.  54. 

Elatus,  one  of  the  first  Ephori  of  Sparta- 

B.  C.  760.     Plut.  in  Lye. The  father  of 

Ceneus.     Oviil.  Met.  12,  v.  497. A  moun- 
tain of  Asia of  Zacynthus. The  father 

of  Polyplxemus  the    Argonaut,    by   Hipseia 

Jlpollod.  3,  c.  9. The  son  of  Areas  king  of 

Arcadia,  by  Erato,  who  retired  to  Phocis.    Id. 

ib. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. A  king  in  the  army  of 

Priam,  killed  by  Agamemnon.     Homer.  II.  6. 

One    of    Penelope's  suitors,   killed,   by 

Eumeus.     Homer.  Od.  22,  v.  267. 

Elvvkk,  a  river  in  Gaul  falling  into  the 
Loii-e,  nov/  the  JlUier. 

Elea,  a  town  of  Campania,  whence  the 
followers  of  Zeno  were  called  the  Ehatic  sect. 
Cic.  Acad.  4,0.  ^.     Tusc.2y  c.  21  and  22. 

jY.  p.  3,  c.  33. of  (Eolia. 

Electra,  one  of  the  Oceauides,  wife  of 
Atlas,  and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by  Jupiter, 

Quid.   Fast  4,  v.  31. A  daughter  of  Atlas 

and  Pieione.     She  wa3  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation.   Jlpollod.  3,  c.  10  and  12. One 

of  the  Danaide..s.     Id.  *2,  c.  1. 'A  daughter' 

i  of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos.     She  first  inr 
1  ci^fd  l«T  bvoth<;r  QrP'tii<?  to   reveag'*-  htsfa- 
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Ihers  death  by  assassinating  bis  mother  Cly- 
temnestra.  Orestes  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  friend  Pylades,  and  slie  became  mother  of 
two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her  ad- 
Tentiires  and  misfortunes  form  one  of  the 
interesting  tragedies  of  the  i)oet  Sophocles. 
Hygin.  fab.    122.— Paws.    2,    c.   \&.—JFMan. 

V.  H.  4>  c.   26,  &.C. A  sister  of  Cadmus. 

PaiM.  9,  c.  8. A  city  and  river  of  Mes- 

senia  in   Peloponnesus.    Paihs.  4,  c.  33. 

One  of  Helen's  female  attendants.  Id.  10, 
c.  25. 

Electro,  a  gate  of  Thebes.     Pavs.  9,  c.  8. 

Electrides,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 
of  amber,  (electrum)  which  they  produced. 
They  were  at  tiie  nioulh  of  the  I'o,  accord- 
ingto  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  histori- 
ans doubt  of  their  existence.  Plin.  2,  c.  2*5, 
1.  37,  c.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Electryon,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to  Al- 
cseus,  whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and 
by  her  he  had  several  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Alcmene.  He  sent  his  sons  against  the  Tele- 
boans,  who  had  ravaged  his  country,  and  they 
■were  all  killed  except  Lycimnius.  Upon  this 
Electryon  promised  his  "crown  and  daughter 
in  marriage  to  him  who  could  undertake  to 
punish  the  Teleboans  for  the  death  of  his  sons. 
Amphitryon  offered  himself,  and  succeeded. 
Electryon  inadvertently  perished  by  the  hand 
of  his  son-in-law.  [Vkl.  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena.]     JipoUod.  2,  c.  4.— Pans. 

Elei,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponne.=!!5. 
They  were  formerly  called  EpcL  In  then- 
country  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  where  also 
were  celebrated  the  Olympic  games  of  wliich 
they  had  tlie  superintendence.  Their  horses 
were  in  great  repute,  hence  Eki  equi-AwA  Elea 
putma.  Propcrt.  3,  el.  9,  v.  IS.—Paus.  5.— 
Litcan.  4,  v.  293. 

Eleleus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  'A-'>^u,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Eldcls-idts.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  15. 

Ei.eon,  a  village  of  Bccotia. Another  in 

Phocis. 

Eleontum,  atown  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus. 

Elephantis,  a  poetess  who  wrote  lascivi- 
eus  verses.  Martial.  12,  ep.  43. A  prin- 
cess by    whom  Danaus  had   two  daughters. 

Jpollod.  2. An  island  in  the  river  Nile,  in 

Upper  Egypt,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  often  called  Elephantiaa  by  some  au- 
thors.    Strab.  17. — Hcrodot.  2,  c.  9,  iiic. 

ELErHANTOpn.\CTi,  a  people  of  JEth'i- 
opia. 

Elephenok,  son  of  Chalccdon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suitors.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  47. 

ELEPoRt's,  a  river  of  Blagna  Grarcia. 

Eleuchia,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  ,^pol- 
lod. 

Ei.EU.=,  a  city  of  Thrace. A  river  of  i\Ie- 

dia. A  king  of  Elis.     Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

Eleusima,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
fourtii  year  by  the  Celeans,  i'hliasians,  as  also 
by  llie  Pheneata;,  Lacedajmonicins,  Parriia- 
sians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more  particularly  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  every  fiftii  year,  at 
tloasi':  jrs  Attlf-a.  where  if  wa«  ioiroduced  ].>v 
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Eumolpus,  B.  C.  1356.  It  was  the  most  cele 
brated  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  ol 
Greece,  whence  it  is  often  called  by  way  of 
eminence  <^i  th  «  tkt  mysteries.  It  was  so  su- 
perstitiously  observed,  that  if  any  one  ever  re- 
vealed it,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  called  di- 
vine vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  it  was  un- 
safe to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him.  Such 
a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to  an  ignominiou* 
death.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  ;  everything  contained  a  mystery, 
and  Ceres  herself  was  known  only  by  the  name 
of  -cyjitx  from  the  sorroiv  and  grief  (»<>©■) 
which  she  suffered  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
This  mysterious  secrecy  was  solemnly  obser- 
ved, and  enjoined  to  all  tiie  votarie's  of  the 
goddess;  and  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at  thf 
celebration,  either  intentionally  or  througl: 
ignorance,  witliout  proper  introduction,  he 
was  immediately  punished  with  death.  Per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  ail  ages  were  initiated 
at  this  solemnity,  audit  was  looked  upon  as  so 
heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  tiiis  sacred  part  oi 
religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accu- 
sations which  conlributed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  The  initialed  were  undo 
the  more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  and 
therefore  their  life  was  supposed  to  be  atten- 
ded witii  more  happiness  and  i-eal  security 
than  that  of  other  men.  This  benefit  was  not 
only  granted  during  life,  but  it  extended  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  they  were  honoured  with 
the  first  places  in  the  Elysian  fields,  whih. 
others  were  left  to  wallow  in  perpetual  fdd; 
and  ignominy.  As  the  benefits  of  expiation 
were  so  extensive,  particular  care  was  taken 
in  examining  the  character  of  such  as  Wfri' 
presented  for  initiation.  Such  as  were  guilty 
of  murder,  though  again.«t  their  will,  and  such 
as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  hein- 
ous crime,  were  not  admitted,  and  the  Athe- 
nians suffered  none,to  be  initiated  but  sucli  a? 
were  members  of  flicir  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled  Hercules.  Castor,  and  Pol- 
lux, to  become  citizens  of  Alliens,  was  strictly 
observed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  institution, 
but  afterwards  all  |)frsons,  barbarians  except- 
ed, were  freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were 
divided  into  greater  and  less  mysteries.  The 
less  were  instituted  from  tlie  following  cir- 
cumstance. Hercules  passed  near  Eleusis 
while  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  the 
mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.  As  thiif 
could  not  be  done,  because  ho  was  a  stranger, 
and  as  l^umolpus  was  unwilling  to  dispieasf 
him  on  account  of  his  great  power,  and  the 
services  which  he  had  done  to  the  .-Vthenians- 
another  festival  was  instituted  willioiit  viola- 
ting the  laws.  It  was  called  fff,  and  Hercu 
les  was  solemn!}' admitted  to  the  celebration 
and  initiated.  Thc*e  less  mysteries  were  ob- 
served at  Agra;  near  tiie  Ili^sus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  ha;  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to 
the  greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated 
at  Elensis  without  a  [irevious  purification  at 
Agraj.  This  purification  they  performed  ])y 
keeping  fhcrnsclves  pure,  cliaste,  and  nnpol- 
hited  during  nine  days,  after  which  tiiey  came 
and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers,  called  ir;ia,  or  »."-'=<,  and 
having    under    l.be.rr  feet   Ai?;    yiit.    Jupiter'-} 
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the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  the  other 
was  one  of  the  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  were 
from  among  the  citizens.  There  were  also  ten 
persons  who  assisted  at  this  and  every  other 
festival,  called  lifOTom,  because  they  offered  sa- 

crlfices. Tiiis  festival  was  observed  in  the 

month  of  Boedromion  or  September,  and  con- 
tinued nine  days,  from  the    15th  till  the  23d, 
During  that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any 
man,  or  present   any  petition,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting a  thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  pain  of  death.     It  was  also  unlaw- 
ful for  those  who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon 
the  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or 
weazels.     If  any  vvomau  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a 
chariot,  she  was  obliged  by  an  edict  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.     The  design  of 
this  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction  between 
the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens.    The 
flrst  day  of  the  celebration  was  called  oiy^et^;, 
assembly,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the  worship- 
pers first  met  together.    The  second  day  was 
called  aKx  Ss  im;h',     to  the.  sea,   you  that   ars 
inilinted,  because  they  were  commanded  to- 
purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  sea.     On 
the  thu-d  day  sacriiices,  and  chielly  a  mullet? 
were  oft'ered  ;  as  also  barley  from  the  field  of 
Eleusis.      These  oblations  were    called  e-j*,. 
and  held  so  sacred,  tiiat  the  priests  themselves 
were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted  to 
partake  of  them.      On  the  fourth  day  they 
made  a   solemn    procession,   in    which  the 
y.xKxbLzr^   Italy    basket  of    Ceres,    was    carried 
about  in  a  consecrated  cart,  while  on   every 
side  the  people  shouted  x«'«e  i^iH>rr^e-,  Hail  Ce- 
res!  After    these    followed    women,    called 
.jo$o;0»  who  carried    baskets,    in  which  were 
sesamum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  ser- 
pent, pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy,  boughs,  certain 
cakes,  &ic.     The  fifth  was  called   H  r-M  xxu:r:iUv_ 
YUfx,  the  torch  day,  because  on   the  following 
night  the  people  ran  about  with  torches  in  their 
hands.     It  was  usual  to  dedicate  torches  to 
Ceres,  and  contend  which  should  offer  the  big- 
gest in  commemoration  of  the  travels  of  the 
goddess,  and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  in  the 
flames  of  mount  ^Etna.     The  sixth  day  was 
called   i:"-/.";,  from  lacchus,  the  son  of  .lupiter 
and  Ceres,  who  accompanied  his  mother  in 
her  search  of  Proserpine,  witli  a  torch  in  hi.s 
hand.     From  that  circumstance  his  statue  had. 
a  torch  in  its  hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn 
procession   from  the   Ceramicus  to  Eieusis. 
The  statue,  with  those  that  accompanied  it, 
called  lu^.y.ay'yyoi,  were  crowned  with  myrtle. 
In  the  way  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  and 
the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  votaries  dan- 
ced along.  The  way  t!) rough  which  they  issued 
from  the  city,   was  called  Iv=«  "'-"i,  the  sacred 
icay ;  the  resting  place  i-v»tru'.^,  from  a.Jig-lree 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.    They  also 
stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where 
they  derided  those  that  passed  by.     After  they 
had  passed  this  bridge  they  entered  Eleusis  by 
a  place  called  /iot'ih^  t»!ro-:o;,  the  mystical  entrance. 
On  the  seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  bar- 
ley, as  that  grain  had  been  first  sown  in  Eleu- 
sis,   The  eighth  day  was  called  i'>ij»fi»j..  via^x, 
because  once  iEsculapius,  at  his  return  from 
Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by  the  re* 

, , „,„,    .._, ''petition  of  the  less  mysteries.     Itbecamecus- 

the  people.    Gae  of  them  v/as  chosen  from  j  tomarv,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  second. 
34 
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jAJn,  which  was  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to 
that  god.    The  person  who  assisted  was  called 
W^xio,  from  u'SV)  water,  which   was  used  at  the 
purification,  and  they  themselves  were  called 
FJ,-«,  the  initiated.     A  year  after  this  initiation 
at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed  a  sow  to 
Ceres,  and  were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  festivals  were  solemnly  i-e- 
vealed  to  tiiem,  from  which  they  were  called 
«fO;C(  and  i-OTTTxt,  inspectors.     The  institution 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner.    The 
candidates,  crowned  with  myrtle,  were  admit- 
ted by  night  into  a  place  called  a«u;»/.o.  rr-^xa;  the 
mystical  temple,  a  vast  and   stupendous  build- 
ing.    As  they  entered  the  temple  they  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands  in  holy 
water,  and  received  for  admonition  that  they 
were  to  come  with  a  mind  pure  andundefiled, 
without  which  the  cleanness  of  the  body  would 
be  unacceptable.    After  this  the  holy  myste- 
ries were  read   to  them,   from  a  large  book 
called  jriTfio.ua,  because    made  of  two   stones 
OTT,x<,  fitly  cemented  together.     After  this  the 
priest,  called  i^^.i^Mm,  proposed  to  them  cer- 
tain questions,  to  which  they  readily  answer- 
ed.    After  this,  strange  and  amazing  objects 
presented  themselves  to  their  sight,  the  place 
often  seemed  to   quake,  and  to  appear  sud- 
denly resplendent  with  fire,  and  immediately 
covered  with  gloomy  darkness  and  horror. 
Sometimes  thunders  were  heard,  or  flashes  of 
lightning  appeared  on  every  side.    At  other 
times  hideous  noises  and  bowlings  were  heard, 
and  the   trembling    spectators  were  alarmed 
by  sudden  and    dreadful    apparitions.     This 
was  called  xvtovi:^,  intuition.     After  this  the 
initiated  were  dismissed  with  the  barbarous 
words  of  »>?.,  o,«,Ta;.    The  garments  in  which 
they  were   initiated,  wei-e  held  sacred,  and 
of  no  less  efficacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms 
and   incantations.     From  this  circum.stance, 
therefore,  they  were  never  left  ofl"  before  they 
were  totally   unfit  for  wear,  after  which  they 
»vere  appropriated  for  children  or  dedicated 
to  the  goddess.    The  chief  person  that  at- 
tended at  the  initiation  was  called  Vi^c^xirn;,  the 
revealer  of  sacred  things.    He  was  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  during  life, 
though  among  the  Celeans  and  Philiasians  it 
was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years.  He  was 
obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service 
of  the  deities;  his  life  was  chaste  and  single, 
and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  with  the 
juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  extreme 
coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
natural  heat.    The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants ;  the  first  was  called  ^i^^^jysi,  torch 
bearer,   and  was  permitted  to  marry.    The 
second  was  called    xjJt,  a  cryer.    The  third 
administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  is" 
d'^'ii-M.    The  Hierophantes  is  said  to  have  been 
a  type  of  the  powerful  creator  of  all  things, 
A  iou/oj  of   the   sun,    K^fu,-  of   Mercury,  and 
6»ri  ^,u!o  of  the  moon.    There   were,  besides 
these,  other  infei-ior  officers,  who  took  par- 
ticular care  that  every  thing  was  performed 
according  to  custom.    The  first  of  these,  called 
fM-riKi-ji,  was  one  of  the  archons ;  he  offered 
prayers  and  sacrifices,    and  took  care   that 
there  was  no  indecency  or  irregularity  during 
the  celebration.    Besides  him  there  were  four 
others,  called    t-if^ty^rxt,  curators,    elected  by 
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lane  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not  hitherto 
been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  admitted. 
The  ninth  and  last'day  of  the  festival  was  call- 
ed i»x  i-'v/m;  earUien  vessels,  because  it  was 
usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine,  one  of 
which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and  the 
other  towards  the  west,  which,  after  the  re- 
petition of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the 
ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Eleusian  mys- 
teries, which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sa- 
cred and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by 
the  Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
obscene  and  aboaiiiialile,  and  that  from  thence 
proceeded  all  (lie  mysterious  secrecy.  They 
^vere  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  where  Ihey  were  observed  with 
the  same  ceremonies  as  before,  though  perhaps 
with  more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They 
la.sted  about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abol- 
ished bv  Tjieodosius  the  Great.  JElian.  V.  H. 
12,  c.  24.— Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  U.—Paus.  10,  c. 
31,  kc.—Plul. 

EiEusis,  or  Eleusin,  a  town  of  Attica, 
equally  distant  from  Megara  and  the  Pirfeus, 
celebrated  for  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  [Vi'J. 
Eleusinia.]  It  was  founded  by  Triptolemus. 
Ovid.  4.  Fast.  5,  v.  d07.— Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Eleuthkr,    a  son   of  Apollo. One   of 

the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Bceotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Pans. 
9,  0.  2  and  19. 

'EhF.VTiii:RJE,  a  village  of  Bceotia,  between 
Megara  and  Thebes,  where  Mardonius  was 
defeated  with  300,000  men.  Plin.4,  c.  7,  1. 
34,  c.  8. 

Er.EDTHJERiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Pla- 
tea  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the 
assertor  of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its  institution  origina- 
ted in  this :  after  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
Grecians  under  Pausanias  over  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  general,  in  the  count-y  of  Platsea, 
an  altar  and  statue  were  erected  to  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  who  had  freed  the  Greeks  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  further 
agreed  upon  in  a  general  assembly,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Aristides,  the  Athenian,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from  the  differ- 
ent cities  of  Greece  to  celebrate  Eleutheria/e«- 
ilcalsofliberti/.  Tlie  Platseans  celebrated  also 
an  anniversary  festival  in  memory  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The 
celebration  was  thus :  at  break  of  day  a 
])rocession  was  made,  with  a  trumpeter  at  the 
head,  sounding  a  signal  for  battle.  After  him 
followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh, garlands, 
and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men, 
as  no  signs  of  servility  were  to  appear  during 
the  solemnity,  because  they  in  whose  honour 
the  festival  was  instituted  had  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  They  carried  liba- 
tions of  wine  and  milk  in  large  eared  vessels, 
uith  jars  of  oil  and  pri?cious  ointments.  Last 
of  all  appeared  the  cnief  magistrate,  who 
though  not  permitted  at  other  times  to  touch 
iron,  or  wear  garments  of  any  colour  but 
white,  }  et  appeared  clad  in  purple  ;  and  tak- 
ing a  water  pot  out  of  the  city  chamber,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  middle  of  tiie  town  v.'ith  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres. 
There  he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring 
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spring,  and  washed  and  anointed  the  monu- 
ments ;  after  which  he  sacrificed  a  bull  upon  a 
pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infernal 
Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the 
souls  of  those  happy  heroes  who  had  perished 
i/i  the  defence  of  their  countrj'.  After  this  he 
fdledabowl  with  wine,  saying,  I  drink  to  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samlans  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  Love.  Slaves  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday, 
which  they  called  Eleutheria. 

Eleutho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina,  from 
her  presiding  over  the  delivery  of  pregnant 
women.     Pindar.  Oli/mp.  6. 

EleutherocilVces,  a  people  of  Cilicia, 
never  subject  to  kings.  Cic.  15,  ad  Fam.  ep. 
4,  1.  5,  ad  m.  20. 

Eleutheros,  a  river  of  Syria,  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean.     Plin.  9,  c.  10. 

Encius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped 
on  mount  Aveutine.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  328. 

Elieksis  and  ELiACA,asect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Phasdon  of  Elis,  who  uas  origin- 
ally a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Al- 
cibiades.     Diog. — Slrub. 

EnMEA,  or  Elijiiotis,  a  district  of  Ma- 
cedonia, or  of  lllyricura  according  to  others. 
Liv.  42,  c.  53,  I.  45,  c.  30. 

Elis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the 
west  of  Arcadia,  and  north  of  Messenia,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast,  and  watered  by  the 
river  Alpheus.  The  capital  of  the  country, 
called  Elis,  now  Bclvidere,  became  large  and 
populous  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  though 
in  the  age  of  Homer  it  did  not  exist.  It  was 
originally  governed  by  kings,  and  received  its 
name  fiom  Eleus,  one  of  its  mouarchs.  Elis 
was  famous  for  the  horses  it  produced,  whose 
celerity  was  so  often  knov/n  and  tried  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Strah.  8. — Ptin.  4,  c.  5. — 
Puas.  5. —  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  494. — Cic.  Fam. 
13,ep.26.  de  Div.  2,  c.  12.— LiV.  27,  c.  32. 
—  I'irg.  G.  1,  v.  59,  1.  3,  v.  202. 

Eliphasii,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
Polyb.  11. 

Ei.issA,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Uido.     I'id.  Dido. 

Elissus,  a  river  of  Elis. 

Ellofia,  a  town  of  Eubcea. An  an- 
cient name  of  that  island. 

Elorus,  a  river  of  Sicily  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  called  after  a  king  of  the  same  name. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  145. 

Elos,  a  city  of  Achaia,  called  after  a  ser- 
vant maid  of  Athamas  of  the  same  name. 

Ei.oti.    Vid.  Helota;. 

Elpenor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, changed  into  a  hog  by  Circe's  potions,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  his  former  shape.  He 
fell  from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleep- 
ing, and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  252. — 
Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  552, 1.  11,  v.  51. 

Er.piNicE,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  who 
married  a  man  that  promised  to  release  from 
confinement  her  brother  and  husband,  whom 
the  laws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  for 
the  fine  imposed  on  his  father.  C.  Kep.  in 
aim. 

Er.uiNA,  a  surname  of  Cere.°. 

Elyces,  a  man  killed  by  Perr-eus.  Oi'id. 
Met.  o,  fab.  3. 
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Ei.vMAis,  a  country  of  Persia,  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  Media.  The  capital  of  the 
country  was  called  Elymais,  and  was  famous 
for  a  ricli  temple  of  Diana,  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  af(emp(ed  to  plunder.  The  Ely- 
means  assis'ed  .''kniiochus  the  Great  in  bis  wars 
against  the  Romans.  None  of  their  kings  are 
named  in  history.     Strabo. 

Elvmi,  a  nation  descended  from  the  Tro- 
jans, in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Carthage. 
Pam.  10,  c.  8. 

Elvmus,  a  man  at  the  court  of  Acestes  in 
Sicily.     Vii-g.  JIm.  5,  v.  73. 

Elyrl's,  a  town  of  Crete.     Id.  10,  c.  16. 

ElvsiUiM,  and  Elvsii  Campi,  a  place  or  isl- 
and in  tlie  infernal  I'egions,  where,  according 
to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of 
the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  There 
happiness  was  complete,  the  pleasures  were 
innocent  and  refined.  Bovvers,  for  ever  green , 
delightful  meadows  with  pleasantstreams, were 
the  most  striking  objects.  The  air  was  whole- 
some, serene,  and  temperate ;  the  birds  con- 
tinually warbled  in  the  gi-oves,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  blessed  with  another  sun  and  other 
stars.  The  employment  of  the  heroes  who 
dwelt  in  these  regions  of  bliss  were  various ; 
the  manes  of  Achilles  are  represented  as  wag- 
ing war  with  wild  beasts,  wliile  the  Trojan 
chiefs  are  innocently  exercising  themselves  in 
managing  horses,  or  in  handling  arms.  To 
these  innocent  amusements  some  poets  have 
added  continual  feasting  and  revehy,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields  were  filled  with 
all  the  incontinence  and  voluptuousness  which 
could  gratify  the  low  desires  of  the  debauchee. 
The  Elysian  fields  were,  according  to  some,  in 
the  fortunate  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
jn  the  Atlantic.  Others  place  them  in  the 
island  of  Leuce ;  and,  according  to  the  author- 
ity of  Virgil,  they  were  situate  in  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  they  were  near  the  moon  ; 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  earti>  if  we  believe  Plu- 
tarch. Virg.  .'En.  6,  v.  638. — Hmner.  Od.  4. — 
Pindar. —  Tibull.  1,  el.  3,  v.  57. — Lucian. — 
Plul.  de  Consul. 

E.M.JiTHiA,  a  name  given  anciently,  and 
particularly  by  the  poels,  to  tiie  countries 
•which  formed  (he  empires  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly.  Vi,-g.  G.  1,  v.  432,  1.  4,  v.  390.— 
Liican.  1,  V.  1,  ].  10,  v.  50,  1.  6,  v.  620,  1.  7,  v. 
421.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  314. 

E:.i.\THioN,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  country  was  cal- 
led Emaikia  from  his  name.  Some  su])pose 
that  he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  by 
Hercules.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  313. — Justin.  7,  c. 

1. A  man  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus 

and  Andromeda.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  100. 

E.MATITION,  a  man  killed  in  the  wars  of  Tur- 
nus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  571. 

Emb.^tum,  a  place  of  .\sia,  opposite  Cliios. 

Emeolima,  a  town  of  India.     Curt.8,c.  12. 

EjiERiTA,  atown  of  Spain,  famous  for  dj- 
ing  wool.     Plin.  9,  c.  41. 

EniEssAand  Emisj.v,  a  town  of  Phoenicia. 

EjioDA,a  mountain  of  India. 

Empedocles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  his- 
torian of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  u  ho  flourished 
444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telau- 
gcs  (he  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adoj.ted 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a 
poern  upon  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very 
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much  commended,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
vailous  bodies  which  nature  had  given  him 
He  was  first  a  girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub, 
a  bird,  a  fish,  and  lastly  Empedocles.  Hit; 
poetry  was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  verse? 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  they  were 
publicly  recited  at  (he  Olympic  games  with 
those  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Empedocles  was 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  humanity  and  social 
virtues  than  for  his  learning.  He  shcv.'ed  him- 
self an  inveterate  enemy  to  tyranny,  and  re- 
fused to  become  the  sovereign  of  his  country. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily,  and  often  alle- 
viated the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the 
pains  of  his  body  Avith  music.  It  is  reported 
that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of  the  cra- 
ter of  jfltna,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some  main- 
tain that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a  god,  and  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himself  in  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations, 
however,  were  frustrated,  and  the  volcano,  by 
throwing  up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to 
the  world  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by 
fire.  Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
sea.  Horai'.  1,  ep.  12,  v.  20.— Cic.  de  Orat.  1, 
c.  50,  inc. — Diog.  in  vita. 

EMPEK.i:,ius,  a  Laceda-^monian  general  in 
the  second  Messenian  war. 

EmpGclus,  an  historian. 

Emporia  Punica,  certain  places  near  the 
Syrtes. 

Empori.€,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia, 
now  Jimjjurias.  Liv.  34,  c.  9  and  16, 1.  26, 
c.  19. 

EiVCELADUs,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
mo?t  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  cons{)ired 
against  .Jupiter.  He  was  struck  %vith  .Jupiter's 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  yEt- 
na.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  tlie  same  as  Ty- 
phon.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of 
ji^tna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  Eneela- 
dus  ;  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side, 
the  whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion,  and 
sliook  from  its  very  foundations.  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  V.  578,  &ic. A  son  of  iEgyptus. 

ENCHELEiE,  a  town  of  Ulyricum,  wiiere 
Cadmus  was  changed  into  a  serpent.  Lucan. 
3,  V.  \S9.—Sirab.  7. 

Endeis,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron. 
She  married  jEacus  king  of  Egina,  by  whom 
she  had  Peleus  and  Telamon.  Paus.2,  c.  29. 
—JlpoUod.  3,  c.  12. 

Enijera,  a  place  of  .Ethiopia. 

Endymion,  a  shepherd',  son  of  iElhlius  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  .Jupiter 
to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to 
sleep  as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the 
proverb  of  Endymionis  somnum  dormire,  to 
express  a  long  sleep.  Diana  saw  him  naked 
as  he  slept  on  mount  Latmos,  and  was  so 
struck  with  his  beauty  that  she  came  down 
from  heaven  every  night  to  enjoy  hiscomj)any. 
Endymion  married  Chromia,  daughter  of  Ito- 
nus,  or  according  to  some,  Hyperipna,  daughter 
of  Areas,  by  whom  he  had  three  sens,  Pa;on, 
Epeus,  and  tEoIus,  and  a  daughter  called  En- 
rydice  ;  and  so  little  ambitious  did  he  show 
hini.'joifof  sovereignty,  that  he  made  his  crown 
tiie  prize  of  tiie  best  racer  among  his  sons,  an 
honourable  distinction  which  was  gained  by 
Epeus.   The  fable  of  Endymiou's  arijoin":  v,i(it 
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Diana,  oi*  the  moon, arises  from  his  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  and  as  he  passed  the  night  on 
some  high  mountain,  to  observe  the  heavenly 
bodies,  it  has  been  reported  that  he  was  court- 
ed by  the  moon.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  of  that  name;  the  son  of  a  king  of 
Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  astronomer  of  Caria. 
The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained  that  En- 
dymion  died  on  mount  Latmos,and  tlie  Eleans 
pretended  to  show  his  tomb  at  Oiympia  in  Pe- 
lopoimesus.  Froperl.  2,  el.  15. — Cic.  Tusc. 
l.—Juv.  10.— TheocrU.  3.—Paus.  5,  c.  1,  1.  6, 
C.20. 

EketI;  or  HENiETi,  a  people  near  Paphlago- 
nia. 

Engyum,  itowGangi,  a  town  of  Sicily  freed 
from  tyranny  by  Timoleon.  Cic.  Ver.  3,  c.  43, 
1.  4,  c.  44.— Ital.  14,  v.  250. 

Eniknses,  a  people  of  Greece. 

Eniopeus,  a  charioteer  of  Hector,  killed  by 
Dioniedes.     Homer.  II.  8,  v.  120. 

Enipeus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing  near 
Pharsalia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  373. — —A  river  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  of  which  Tyro  the 
daughter  of  Salmoneus  became  enamoured. 
JNeplune  assumed  the  shape  of  the  river  god 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  Tyro.  Ovid.  Am.  3, 
el.  5. — Sh-ab. 

Enispe,  a  town  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

EnnA;  now  Caslro  Jmmi,  a  (own  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Sicily,  with  a  beautiful  plain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  JWe/a,  2, 
c.  "7.— Cic.  Ver.  3,  c.  49,  1.  4,  c.  104.— Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  522.— Liv.  24,  c.  37. 

Ennia,  was  the  wife  of  Macro,  and  after- 
wards of  the  emperor  Caligula.  Tacit.  Ann. 
6,  c.  45. 

Q.  Ennhts,  an  ancient  poet,  born  at  Ru- 
dii  in  Calabria.  He  obtained  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  his  genius 
and  Ihe  brilliancy  of  his  learning.  His  style  is 
rough  and  unpolished,  but  his  defects,  which 
are  more  particularly  attributed  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  have  been  fully  compensated 
by  the  energy  of  his  expressions  and  the  fire  of 
Lis  poetry.  Quintiliaii  warmly  commends 
him.  and  Virgil  has  shown  his  merit,  by  intro- 
ducing many  whole  lines  from  his  poetry  into 
his  own  compositions,  which  he  calls  pearls 
gathered  from  the  dunghill.  Ennius  wrote  in 
heroic  verse  18  books  of  the  annals  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  displayed  much  knowledge 
of  the  woild,  in  son)e  dramatical  and  satirical 
compositions.  He  died  cf  the  gout,  contracted 
by  frequent  intoxication,  about  169  years  be- 
fore the  christian  era,  in  tiie  TOtli  year  of  his 
age.  EnniLis  was  intimate  with  the  great  men 
ot  his  age  ;  he  accomjianied  Cato  in  his  ques- 
torship  in  Sardania,  and  was  esteemed  by  him 
of  greater  value  than  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph j  and  Scipio,  on  his  death  bed,  oi'dered 
liis  body  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  poeti- 
cal friend.  This  epitaph  was  said  to  be  writ- 
ten upon  him : 
Msjjicile,  o  civtS;  seuis  Enniiimaginisformam! 

Hie  vcsirum  pinxil  maxima  facta palruin. 
Nemo  me  lacrymisdecorcl,  nerpxe  funeraflctu 

Faxit :  r.ur  ?  eolilo  virus  per  oravirum. 
Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  eiiic  poet  of 
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collected  from  the  quotations  of  ancient  au- 
thors. The  best  edition  of  these  is  by  Hesse- 
lius,  4to.  Amst.  1707.  Ovid.  2,  Trist.  v.  424. 
—Cic.  de  Finib  1,  c.  4,  de  OJic.  2,  c.  18.— 
quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Lucret.  1,  v.  117,  k.c.—C. 
JVep.  in  Calone. 

Ennomus,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Achil- 
les.    Ho7ner.  II.  2,  v.  365, 1.  1 1,  v.  422. 

Enkosig^us,  terra:  concussor,  a  surname  of 
Neptune.     Juv.  10,  v.  J82. 

Enope,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Py- 
los.     Pans.  3,  c.  26. 

Esops,  a  shepherd  loved  by  the  nymph 
Neis,  by  whom  he  had  Satnius.  Homer.  II.  14. 
The  father  of  Thestos. A  Trojan  kill- 
ed by  Patroclus.     //.  16. 

Enos,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace. 
Enosichthon,  a  surname  of  Neptune. 
ENOTOccETji;,  a  nation  whose  ears  are  de- 
scribed as  hanging  down  to  their  heels.    Strab. 
Entei.la,  a  town  of    Sicily  inhabited   by 
Campanians.     Ital.    14,  v.  205. — Cic.  Ver.  3, 
V.  43. 

Entellus,  a  famous  athlete  among  the 
friends  of  iEneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx, 
and  entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he 
conquered  in  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises, 
in  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  387,  &c. 
Eny.veius,  a  surname  of  Mars. 
Envo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  daughter  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto.     Hal.  10,  v.  203. 

EoNE,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.     Jlpollod. 
Eord«a,  a  district  at  the  west  of  Macedo- 
nia.    Liv.  31,  c.  39,  1.  .33,  c  8. 1.42,  c.  53. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  tlie  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v. 
406.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537,  1.  6,  v.  478.— Firg.  G.  1, 
V.  288,  1.2,  v.  115. 

Eous,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  153,  &c. 

Epagris,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  by 
Aristotle  Hydrussa.     Piin.  4,  c.  12. 

Epamisondas,  a  famous  Thebnn  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  kings  of  Bteotia.  His  fa- 
tlier's  name  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been  ce- 
lebrated for  his  private  virtues  and  military  ac- 
comjilishments.  His  love  of  truth  was  so  great 
fliat  he  never  disgraced  himself  by  falsehood. 
He  formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a 
battle.  By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered 
Thebes  from  the  power  of  Lacedainion.  This 
was  the  signal  of  war.  Epaminondas  was  set 
at  the  head  of  the  Theban  armies,  and  defeat- 
ed llie  Spartans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Leuclra,  about  371  years  B.  C.  Epaminondas 
made  a  proper  use  of  this  victorious  campaign, 
and  entered  the  territories  ofLaceda?mon  with 
50,00(j  men.  Here  he  gained  many  friends 
and  partisans  ;  but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he 
was  seized  as  a  traitor  for  violating  the  laws  of 
his  conntiy.  While  he  was  making  the  The- 
ban arms  victorious  on  every  side,  he  neglect- 
ed tiie  law  which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain 
in  his  hands  the  supreme  power  more  than  one 
month,  and  all  his  eminent  services  seemed 
unable  to  redeem  him  from  death.    He  paid 


Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  apjiel-  implicit  obedience  to  tlie  laws  of  his  country, 
latiop  of  the  Homer  of  Latium.  Ot  the  Ira-  and  only  begged  of  his  judges  that  it  might  be 
gedies,  comedies,  annals,  and  satires  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb  that  he  had  suffered 
wrote,  nothing  remains  but  fragments  happily  Ideatli  for  saving  his  country  from  ruin.    This 
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animated  reproach  was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  1 
and  invested  again  with  the  sovereign  power.  1 
He  was  successful  in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and 
assisted  the  Eleans  against  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans. The  hostile  armies  met  near  Mantinea-, 
and  while  Epaminondas  was  bravely  fighting 
in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  he  received  a 
fatal  wound  in  the  breast,  and  expired  ex- 
claiming, that  he  died  unconqnered,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Bo^otians  obtained  the  victory, 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  363  years  before 
Christ.  The  Thebans  severely  lamented  his 
deatli  ;  in  him  their  power  was  extinguished, 
for  only  during  his  life  they  had  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  independence  among  the  Grecian 
states.  Epaminondas  was  frugal  as  well  as 
virtuous,  and  lie  refused  with  indignation  the 
rich  presents  which  were  otlered  to  him  by 
Artaxerxes  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is.  repre- 
sented by  his  biograjjlier  as  an  elegant  dancer 
and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  high- 
ly esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  Plut.  in 
Farall. — C.  JVep.  in  vita. — Xenoplt.  (^uast. 
GrcEC. — Diod.  15. — Polyh   1, 

EpANTELii,  a  people  of  Italy. 

Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  punished  with 
death  for  assisting  Nero  to  destroy  himself. 

Suet,  in  J^er. A  freedman  of  Augustus'sent 

to  spy  Cleopatra.     Plut. A  name  assumed 

by  Sylla. 

Epapiius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Libya, 
who  became  mother  of  .'Egyptus  and  Danaus 
b\'  Neptuue.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at 
Memphis.  Herodot.  3,  c.  153. — Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  699,  &c. 

Epasnactus,  a  Gaul  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
&.C.     C'ffs,  Bell.  G.  8,  c.  44. 

Epeeolus,  a  soothsayer  of  Messenia,  who 
prevented  Aristodemus  from  obtaining  the 
sovereignty.    Paus.  4,  c.  9,  fcc. 

Epei  and  Elei,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
jP/in.  4,  c.  5. 

EpETiuM,  now  Viscio,  a  town  of  Illyricum. 

Epeus,  a  son  of  Endymion,  brother  to 
Paeon,  who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  called  from  him  Epi.   Paus. 

6,  c.  1. A  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was  the 

fabricator  of  the  famous  wooden  horse  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  Troy.  P'irg.  JEn.  2,  v.  264. 
—Justin.  20,  c.  2.— Paus.  10,  c.  26. 

EpiiEsus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin 
mentions,  by  the  Amazons,  or  by  Androchus, 
son  of  Codrus,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or  by 
Epiiesus,  a  son  of  the  river  Caysler.  It  is 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
w^orld.  This  temple  was  425 feet  long  and  200 
feet  broad.  The  roof  was  suj)ported  by  127 
columns,  sixty  feet  high,  which  had  been  pla- 
ced there  by  so  many  kings.  Of  these  columns, 
36  v/ere  carved  in  the  most  beautiful  manner, 
one  of  which  was  the  work  of  tlie  famous  Sco- 
pas.  This  celebrated  building  was  not  totally 
completed  till  220  years  after  its  foundation. 
Ctesiphon  was  the  ciiief  architect.  There  was 
aljove  the  entrance  a  huge  stone,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  had  been  placed  there  by 
Diana  herself.  The  riches  wliicii  were  in  the 
lempie  were  immense,  and  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  it  was  worshipped  with  the  most 
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awful  solemnity.  This  celebrated  temple  was 
burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  born, 
[Vid.  Erostratus]  and  soon  after  it  rose  from 
its  ruins  with  more  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence. Alexander  offered  to  rebuild  it  at  his 
own  expense,  if  the  Ephesians  would  place 
upon  it  an  inscription  which  denoted  the  name 
of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer  was 
refused  by  the  Ephesians,  wiio  observed,  in 
the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  impro- 
per that  one  deity  should  raise  temples  to  the 
other.  Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Epbe- 
sus  to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
but  after  his  death  the  new  appellation  was 
lost,  and  the  town  was  again  known  by  its 
ancient  name.  Though  modern  authors  are 
not  agreed  about  the  ancient  ruins  of  this 
once  famed  city,  some  have  given  the  barbar- 
ous name  of  Jijasalouc  to  what  they  con- 
jecture to  be  the  remains  of  Ephesus.  The 
words  lilera  Ejihesia  are  applied  to  letters 
containing  magical  powers.  Plin.  36,  c.  14. — 
Strab.  12  and  14. — Mela,  1,  c.  17. — Pam.  7,  c. 
2. — Plut  in  Altx. — Justin.  2,  c.  4. — Callim.  in- 
Dian.—Ptol.b.—Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  2. 

Ephet^,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of 
51  by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first 
established  them.  They  were  superior  to  the 
Areopagites,  and  their  privileges  were  great 
andnumerous.  Solon,  however,  lessened  their 
power,  and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial 
of  manslaughter  and  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  a  citizen.  They  were  all  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  and  it  was  required  that  their 
manners  should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and 
their  behaviour  austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephialtes  or  Ephialtus,  a  giant,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month. 

[Vid.   Aloeus.] An  Athenian,    famous  for 

his  courage  and  strength.  He  fought  with  the 
Persians  against  Alexander,  and  was  killed  at 

Halicarnassus.      Diod.    17. A   Trachinian 

who  led  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  a  secret  path  to  attack  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae.  Paus.  I,  c.  4. — Herodot.  7,  c. 
213. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  first  created  by  Lycurgus  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Theopompus,  B.  C.  760. 
They  were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in 
the  state,  they  could  check  and  restrain  the 
authority  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison 
them,  if  guilty  of  irregularities.  They  fined 
xVrchidamus  for  marrying  a  wife  of  small  sta- 
ture, and  imprisoned  Agis  for  his  unconsti- 
tutional behaviour.  They  were  much  the 
same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
created  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  over  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  populace.  They 
had  the  management  of  the  public  money,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  Their 
otlice  was  aimual,  and  they  had  the  privilege 
of  convening,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the 
greater  and  less  assemblies  of  the  people.  Thu 
former  was  composed  of90C)0  Spartans,  all  in- 
habitants of  the  city  ;  the  latter  of  30,000  La- 
cedaemonians, inhabitants  of  the  inferior  town* 
and  villages.  C.  Kep.  in  Paus.  3. — JJristot. 
Pol.  2,  c.  7. 

EpnijRus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cmn» 
in  JEoVi'd,  about  352  years  before  Christ.     He 
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was  disciple  to  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  he  [ 
wrote  an  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all  | 
the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  be-  j 
tweeu  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  for  750 1 
years.  It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  an 
cients.    It  is  now  lost.     Quinlil.  10,  c.  1. 

Ephyra,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth 
which  it  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same 
name,  and  thence  Ephyreus  is  applied  to 
Dyrrhachium,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
V'irs,.  G.  2,  V.  264.— Odic/.  Met.  2,  v.  239.— 
Lucan.  6,  v.   17. — Stat.   Tlieb.  4,  v.  59.— Hal. 

14,  V.  181. A  city  of  Threspotia  in  Epirus. 

Another  in  Elis. A^lolia. One  of 

Cyrene's  attendants.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  343. 

Epicaste,  a  name  of  Jocasta  the    mother 

and   wife   of  (Edipus.     Pans.  9,   c.   5. A 

daughter  of  .■Egeus,  mother  of  I  heslalus  by 
Hercules. 

Epicerides,  a  man  of  Cyrene,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  Athenians  for  his  beneficence. 
Demost. 

EpicHARis,  a  woman  accused  of  conspira- 
cy against  Nero.  She  refused  to  confess  the 
associates  of  her  guilt,  though  exposed  to  the 
greatest  torments,  &c.     Tacit.  15,  Ann.  c.  51. 

Epicharmus,  a  poet  and  Pytliagorean  phi- 
losopher of  Sicily,  who  introduced  comedy 
at  Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Hiero.  His  com- 
positions were  imitated  by  Plautus.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  upon  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  observed  that  the  gods  sold  all  tlieir  kind- 
nesses for  toil  and  labour.  According  to  Aris- 
totle and  Pliny,  he  added  tlie  two  letters  ^and 
.^to  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  flourished  about 
440  years  before  Christ,  and  died  in  tlie  90tli 
yccu-  of  his  age.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  58. — Ding. 
3  and  8. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  19. 

Epicles,  a  Trojan  prince  killed  by  Ajax. 
Homer.  11.  12,  v.  378. 

Epiclides,  a  Laced ajmonian  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Eurysthenida;.  He  was  raised  to  tiie 
throne  by  his  brother  Cleomcues  3d.  in  the 
place  of  Agis,  against  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta.     JPaus.  2,  c.  9. 

EpicRATKs,  a  Melcsian,  servant  to  J.  Ca- 

.sar. A  poet  of  Arabracia.    JEllan.     The 

name  is  applied  to  Pompey,  as  expressive  of 
supreme  authority.     Cic.  Att.  2,  ep.  3. 

Epictetus,  a  stoic  jihilcsopher  of  Hiero- 
polis  in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epa- 
phroditus,  the  freedman  of  Nero.  Though 
driven  from  Rome  by  Domitian,  he  returned 
after  the  emperor's  death,  and  gained  the  es- 
teem of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Like 
the  stoics,  he  supported  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  tlie  soul,  but  he  declared  him- 
self strongly  against  suicide,  which  was  so 
warmly  adopted  by  his  sect.  He  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  The  earthen  lamp  of 
which  he  made  use,  was  sold  some  time  after 
his  death  at  3(X>0  drachmas.  His  Enchiridion 
is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  stoic  philosophy, 
and  his  dissertations,  which  %vere  delivered  to 
his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian.  His 
style  is  concise  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  from  the 
saying  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  wbothanked 
the  gods  ne  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  hon- 
our to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 
There  are  several  good  editions  oi  the  wurks 
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of  Epictetus,  with  those  of  Cebes  and  others ; 
the  most  valuable  of  which,  perhaps,  will  be 
found  to  be  that  of  Reland,  Traject.  4to.  1711 ; 
and  Arrian's  by  Upton,  2  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1739. 
•  EpiciJRus,  a  celebrated  pl/ilosopher,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Chercstrata,  born  at  Gargeitus 
in  Attica.  Though  his  parents  were  poor,  and 
of  an  obscure  origin,  yet  he  was  early  sent  to 
school,  where  he  distinguished  himseif  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  at  (lie  age  of  12, 
when  his  preceptor  repeated  to  him  this  verse 
from  Hesiod, 

In  the  beginning  of  things  the  Chaos  wan 
created. 
Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it  ? 
To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew 
not,  but  only  p!)iloso|ihers.  "  Then,"  says 
the  youth,  "  philosophers  henceforth  shall  in- 
struct me."  After  having  improved  himself, 
and  enriched  his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited 
.\thens,  which  was  then  ci-owded  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Plato,  the  Cynics,  the  Peripatetics, 
and  the  Stoics.  Here  he  established  himself, 
and  soon  attracted  a  number  of  followers  by 
the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  his  nianneis,  and 
by  his  social  virtues.  He  taught  them  that  the 
happiness  of  mankind  consisted  in  pleasure, 
not  such  as  arises  from  sensual  gratilication,  or 
from  vice,  l)ut  from  the  enjoyments  of  the 
mind,  and  the  sweets  of  virtue.  This  doctrine 
was  warmly  attacked  by  the  i)hilosophers  of 
the  different  sects,  and  particularly  by  the 
Stoics.  They  observed  that  he  disgraced  the 
gods  by  representing  them  as  inactive,  given 
up  to  pleasure,  and  uucon.;crned  with  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind.  He  refuted  ail  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  adversaries  by  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  by  his  frequent  attendance  on 
places  of  public  worship.  When  Leontium, 
one  of  his  female  pupils,  was  accused  of  prosti- 
tuting hei'self  to  her  mastei-  and  to  all  his  dis- 
ciples, the  philosoplier  proved  the  falsity  of 
the  accusation  by  silence  and  an  exemplary 
life.  His  health  was  at  last  impaired  by  con- 
tinual labour,  and  he  died  of  a  retention  of 
urine,  which  long  subjected  him  to  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  and  which  he  bore  with 
unj)aralleled  fortitude.  His  death  happened 
270  years  before  Christ,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age.  His  disci]iles  showed  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  their  learned  preceptor,  bj' 
the  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  them. 
While  philosophers  in  every  sect  were  at  w  ar 
with  mankind  and  among  tliemsclves,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect  peace,  and 
lived  in  the  most  solid  friendsiiip.  The  day  of 
his  birth  was  observed  with  luiiversal  lestivity, 
and  during  a  month  all  his  admirers  ga\e 
themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment. Of  all  the  philoso|)hers  of  antiquity, 
Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whoso  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote 
no  less  than  300  volumes,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius;  and  Cbrysippus  was  so  jealous 
of  the  fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner 
had  Epicurus  published  one  of  his  volumes, 
than  he  immediately  composed  one,  that  he 
might  not  be  overcome  in  the  number  of  his 
productions.  Epicui'us,  howevei,  advanced 
truths  and  arguments  unknown  before ;  but 
Chrysippus  said,  what  others  longago  had  said, 
without  showing  any  thing  which  might  bs 
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railed  originality.  The  followers  of  Epicurus 
were  numerous  in  every  ago  and  country,  his 
(luctriues  were  rapidly  disseminated  over  the 
■world,  and  when  the  gratification  of  the  sense 
was  substituted  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  the 
morals  of  mankind  were  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed. Even  Rome,  whose  austere  simpli- 
city liad  happily  nurtured  virtue,  felt  the  at- 
tack, and  was  corrupted.  When  Cyneas  spoke 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans  in  the  Roman 
senate,  Fabricius  indeed  entreated  the  gods 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic  might  be- 
come his  followers.  But  those  were  the  feeble ' 
efforts  of  expiring  virtue  ;  and  when  Lucretius 
introduced  the  popular  doctrine  in  his  poetical 
composition,  the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the 
numbers  contributed,  with  the  effeminacy  of 
the  Epicureans,  to  enervate  the  conquerors  of 
the  world.  Diog.  in  vita. — JElian.  V.  H.  4, 
c.  \3.—  Cic.  de  JVal.  D.  1,  c.  24  and  25.— Tusc. 
3,49.  dejinib.2,  c.  22. 

Epicydes,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.  C.  213. 

Epidamnus,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  the 
Adriatic,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium.  The 
Romans  planted  there  a  colony  which  they 
called  Dyrrachium,  considering  the  ancient 
name  {ad  damnum)  ominous.  Pans.  6,  c.  10. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  23. — Plautus,  Men.  2,  act.  1, 
V.  42. 

Epid.vphne,  a  town  of  Syria,  called  also 
Antioch.  Gernianicus,  son  of  Drusus,  died 
there.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  83. 

Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  iu  honour 
of  jEsculapius. A  country  of  Pelo{)onnesus. 

Epidaurus,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Argolis 
in  Peloponnesus,  chielly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
shij)  of  iEsculapius,  whe  had  there  a  famous 
temple.  It  received  its  name  from  Epidaurus, 
a  sou  of  Argos  and  Evadne.  It  is  now  called 
Pidaara.     Strah.  8.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  44.— Pans. 

3,  c.  21.— .¥e/a,  2,  c.  3. A  town  of  Dalraa- 

tia,  now  Ragusi  Vecchio. of  Laconia. 

EpiniuM,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  according  to 
some.     Ploleni. 

EpiDius,  a  man  who  wrote  concerning  un- 
usual prodigies.     Plin.  16,  c.  25. 

EpinoTj^,  certain  deities  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  growth  of  childre't-  and 
were  known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Dli  averrunci.  They  were  worshipped  by 
the  Lacedasmonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by 
those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  fcc.     Paus.  2,  c.  17,  fee. 

Epigenes,  a  Babylonian  astrologer  and  his- 
torian.    Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Epigeus,  a  Greek  killed  by  Hector. 

Epigoni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  lirst 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  fa- 
mous in  ancient  history.  J(  Mas  undertaken 
ten  years  after  tlie  first.  The  sons  of  those 
who  had  perished  in  the  lirst  war,  resolved  to 
avenge  the  death  of  tiieir  fathers,  and  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  under  the  command  of 
Thersander ;  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alc- 
niffion,  the  son  of  Ampliiaraus.  The  Argives 
were  assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  the  people  of 
Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara.  The  The- 
bans  had  engaged  all  their  neighbours  in  their 
quarrel,  as  in  one  common  cause,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  and  engaged  on  the  banks 
or   the  Glissa=.     The  fiffht  was  obstinate  and 
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bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Epigoni, 
and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Illyricum  with 
Leodamas  their  general,  while  others  retired 
into  Thebes,  where  they  were  soon  besieged, 
and  forced  to  surrender.  In  this  war  jEgialeus 
alone  was  killed,  and  his  father  Adrastus  was 
the  only  ])erson  who  escaped  alive  in  the 
first  war.  This  whole  war,  as  Pausaniias  ob' 
serves,  was  written  in  verse ;  and  Callinus, 
who  quotes  some  of  the  verses,  ascribes  them 
to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continues 
the  geographer,  i  own  that  next  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  poem.  Paus.  9,  c.  9  and  25. — Jlpollod. 
1  and  3. — Diod.  4.  This  name  has  been  appli- 
ed to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans 
^vho  in  the  age  of  Alexander  formed  connex- 
ions with  the  women  of  Asia. 

Epigonus,  a  mathematician  of  Ambracia. 

Epigkanea,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia.  Plin. 
4,c.  7. 

Epii  and  Epei,  a  people  of  Elis. 

Epilaris,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  *9/'o^ 
lod. 

Epimelides,  the  founder  of  Corone.  Paus. 
4,  c.  34. 

Epimenes,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
Alexander's  life.     Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

EpraENiDEs,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  con- 
temporary with  Solon.  His  father's  name 
was  Agiasarchus,  and  his  mother's  Blasta.  He 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  by 
those  who  exclude  Periander  from  the  nuin> 
ber.  While  he  was  tending  his  flocks  one 
day,  he  entered  into  a  cave,  where  he  fell 
asleep.  His  sleep  continued  for  40,  or  47,  or 
according  to  Pliny  57  years,  and  when  he 
aw  oke  he  found  every  object  so  considerably 
altered,  that  he  scarce  knew  where  he  was. 
His  brother  apprized  him  of  the  length  of  his 
sleep  to  his  great  astonishment.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  lived  289  years.  After  death  he  was 
revered  as  a  god,  and  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  had  delivered  from  a 
plague,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  many  good 
and  useful  counsels.  lie  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  built  temples  in  the  Grecian  communities. 
C'ic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  34. — Diog.  in  vitd — Paus.  1, 
c.  14. — Pint  in  Solon. —  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13. — 
Strab.  K).—Plin.  7,  c.  12. 

EpiMETHEUSr  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconside- 
rately married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  had 
brought  with  hei:  [Vid.  Pandora,]  and  from 
thence  issued  a  train  of  evils,  which  from  that 
moment  have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not  having  sufiicient 
time  to  escape,  and  it  is  she  alone  which  com- 
forts men  imder  misfortunes.  Epimetheus 
was  changed  into  a  monkey  by  the  gods,  and 
sent  into  the  island  of  Pithacusa.  Jlpollod.  \\, 
c.  2  and  7. — Hygin.  fab. — Hesiod.  Theog.[Vid. 
Prometheus.] 

EpiMETHis,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrha,  tlie 
daughter  of  Epimetheus.    Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  390. 

Epiochus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

ErioNE,  the  wife  of  iJlsculapius.  Pans.  2, 
c.  29. 
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EpirHAHHA,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issus,  I     Equototicum,    now    Castel  Franco,   a  Jit 
now  Surpendkar.  Plin.5,  0.21. — Cic.  orff am.  I  tie  town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  sup 


15j  ep.  4. Another  of  Syria  on  the  Eupra- 

tes.     Pli7i.  5,  c.  24. 

Epiphanes,  (illuslrious,)  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochus's,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lagidffi!.     Strab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who 
was  active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen  ; 
but  his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the 
fragments  whicli  tliey  preserve  than  for  their 
own  intrinsic  merit.  The  only  edition  is  by 
Bionys.  Petavius,  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  403. 

Epipol^e,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
•north  side,  surrounded  by  a  wdll,  by  Dlony- 
sius,  who,  to  complete  the  work  expeditiously, 
employed  60,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30 
days  he  finished  a  wall  4  1-4  miles  long,  and 
of  great  height  and  thickness. 

Epirus,  a  country  situate  between  Mace- 
donia, Achaia,  and  the  Ionian  sea.  It  was  for- 
merly governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Neopto- 
lemus,  son  of  Achilles,  was  one  of  the  first. 
It  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  empire  of  Ma- 
eedonia,  and  at  last  became  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  It  is  now  called  Larla.  Slrub. 
•J.— Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Ptol.  3,  c.  14.— Plin.  4,  c. 
l.—  l^irg.  G.3,  V.  121. 

Epistrophus,   a  son   of    Iphitus  king     of 

Phocis,who  went  to  the  Trojan  war.   Homer.  II. 

Epitapes,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law 

of  Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made. 

Flut.  in  J}gid. 

Epitus.     Vid.  Epytus. 
Epium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  bor 
ders  of  Arcadia. 

Epona,  a  beautiful  girl,  the  fruit,  it  is  said,  of 
a  man's  union  with  a  mare. 

Epopijus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace, 
who  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carri- 
ed away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus  king 
of  Thebes.  This  rape  was  followed  by  a  war, 
in  which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  both  kil- 
led.    Pans.  2,    c.  Q.—Apollod.    1,   c.    7,   he. 

A  son  of  Aloeus,   grandson  to  Phoebus. 

He  reigned  at  Corinth.  Pans.  2,  c.  1  and  3. 
One  of  the  'Jyrrhene  sailors,  who  at- 
tempted to  abuse  Bacchus.  Otid.  Met.  3,  v. 
619. 

Eporedorix,  a  powerful  person  among 
the  M&m,  who  commanded  his  countrymen 
in  their  war  against  the  Sequani.  C(es.  Bell. 
G.  7,  c.  67. 

Epulo,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  Achates.  Virg. 
JEn.  12,  V.  459. 

Epytides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Periphas 
the  son  of  Epylus,  and  the  companion  of  As- 
©anius,     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  547. 

Epvtus,  a  king  of  Alba.     Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 

44. A  king  of  Arcadia. A  king  of  Mes- 

senia,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidoe. The 

father  of  Periphus,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  II.  17. 

Equajusta,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 
Eqijicoi.us,  a  Rutulian  engaged  in  the  wars 
•f  .Sneas.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  684. 

Equiria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse  ra- 
ces and  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  e.  8. — Ovid.  Fad. 
2,  V.  859. 


pose,  Horace  alludes  in  this  verse,    lSat.5, 
V.  87. 
"  Mansuri  oppidulo,  versu  quod  dicere  non 

tsl." 
Eracon,  an  officer  of   Alexander,  impri- 
soned for  his  cruelty.     Curt.  10. 

Er«a,  a  city  of  Greece,  destroyed  in  the 
age  of  Strabo,  3. 

Erana,  a  small  village  of  Cilicia  on  mount 
Amauus.     Cic.  Fnm.  15,  ep.  4. 

Erasenus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing for  a  little  space  under  the  ground  in  Ar- 
golis.  Ovid.  AM.  15,  v .  275.— Plin.  2,  c .  13. 
Erasippus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Lysippe. 
Erasistratds,  a  celebrated  physician, 
grandson  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He 
discovered  by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love 
which  Antiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mo- 
ther-in-law Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded 
with  100  talents  for  the  cure  by  the  father  of 
Antiochus.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleed- 
ing and  violent  physic.  He  died  B.  C.  257. 
Val.  Max.  5,  c.  7. — Pint.  inDtmelr. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She 
is  represented  as  crov.riied  with  roses  and 
myrtle,  holding  in  her  riglit  hand  a  lyre,  and 
a  lute  in  her  left,  musical  instruments  of 
which  she  is  considered  by  some  as  the  in- 
ventress.  Love  is  sometimes  placed  by  her 
side  holding  a  lighted  flambeau,  while  she 
herself  appears  with  a  tliouglitful,  but  oftener 
with  a  gay  and  animated  look.  She  was  in- 
voked by  lovers,  especially  in  the  month  of 
April,  which,  among  the  Romans,  was  more 
particularly  devoted  to  love.  Jlpollod.  10. — 
Virg.  JEn'l,  v.  37.— Orii/.  de  Art.  Jim.  2,  v. 

425. One  of  the  Nereides.     Jlpollod.  1,  c. 

One  of  the  Dryades,  wife  of  Areas,  king 

of  Ai'cadia.     Pans.  8,  c.  4. One  of  the  Da- 

naides  who  married  Bromius. A  queen  of 

the  Armenians,  after  the  death  of  Ariobar- 
zanes,  &c.     Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  c.  4. 

Eratosthenes,  son  of  Agalus,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cyretie,  and  the  second  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He 
dedic.ited  his  time  to  grammatical  crilicisni 
and  philosophy,  but  more  particularly  to  poe- 
try and  mathematics.  He  has  been  called 
a  second  Plato,  the  cosmographcr,  and  the 
geometer  of  the  world.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  armillary  sphere.  With 
the  instruments  with  which  the  munificence  of 
the  Ptolemies  supplied  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria, he  was  enabled  to  measure  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  W'hich  he  called  20  1-2  degrees. 
He  also  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
and  determined  the  extent  and  circumference 
of  the  earth  with  great  exactness,  by  means 
adopted  by  the  moderns.  He  starved  him- 
self after  he  had  lived  to  his  82d  year,  B.  C. 
194.  Some  few  fragments  remain  of  his 
compositions.  He  collected  tiie  annals  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies.    Cic.  ad  Attic.   2,  ep.   6. Varro  de 

R.  R.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratostratus,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt 
the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  This 
burning,  as  some  writers  have  observed,  was 
not  prevented  or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  th» 
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jilace,  who  was  then  present  at  the  labours  of 
Olympias,  and  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of 
Persia.  Eratostratus  did  this  villany  merely 
to  eternize  his  n^me  by  so  uncommon  an  ac- 
tion. Plut.  in  Akx.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  14. 
ER.4.TUS,  a  son  of  Hercules   and   Dynaste. 

Apollod. A  icing  of  Sicyon,  who  died  B.  C. 

1671. 

Erbessus,  a  town  of  Sicily  north  of  Agri- 
gentum,  now  Monte  Blbino.    Liv.  24,  c.  30. 

Erchi/.,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  the  bkth 
place  of  Xenophon.     Laerl.  2,  c.  48. 

Eeebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
bad  the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from 
whence  they  passed  into  the  Elvsian  fields. 
Cic.  de  AVl^  D.  3,  c.  17.— FiVg.  Mn.  4,  v.  26. 

Eeechtheus,  a  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was 
the  sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of 
Cecrops  2d,  Metion,  Pandorus,  and  four 
daughters,  Creusa,  Orithya,  Pocris,  and 
Othonia,  by  Prasitliea.  In  a  war  again.st 
Eleusis  he  sacrificed  Othonia,  called  also 
Chthonia,  to  obtain  a  victory  which  the  ora- 
cle promised  for  such  a  sacrifice.  In  that  war 
he  killed  Eumolpus,  Neptune's  son,  who  was 
the  general  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  was 
struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter  at  Neptune's 
request.  Some  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
sea.  After  death  he  received  divine  honours 
at  Athens.  He  reigned  50  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  1347.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
first  introduced  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis.  Ovid.  6,  v.  817.— Pans.  2,  c.  25.— 
Apollod.o,  c.  15. — Cic.  fro  Sext.  21. —  Tusc. 
1,  c.  48.— Kat.  D.  3,  c.  15. 

Erechthides,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians, from  their  king  Erechtheus.  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  V.  430. 

Erebiei,  a  people  of  Arabia. 

Eremus,  a  country  of  ji^thiopia. 

Erenea,  a  village  of  Megara.  Pans.  1, 
c.  44. 

Eressa,  a  town  of  .ffiolia. 

Eresus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  where  Theo- 
pbrastus  was  born. 

ERJiTRiA,  a  city  of  Eubcea  on  the  Euripus, 
anciently  called  Melaneis  and  Jlrolria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the  ruins 
were  hardly  visible  in  the  age  of  Strabo.  It 
received  its  name  from  Eretrius,  a  son  of 
Phaeton.  Pans.  7,  c.  8,  &ic. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12.— C.  JS'qi.  in  Milt.  4. 

Eretum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  near  the 
Tiber,  whence  came  the  adjective  Eretinus. 
Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  lU.—  TibuUU,  el.  8,  v.  4.     * 

Ereuthalion,  a  man  killed  by  Nestor 
in  a  war  between  the  Pylians  and  Arcadians. 
Homer.  II. 

Ergane,  a  I'iver  whose  waters  intoxicate 
as  wine.  A  surname  of  Minerva.  Paus.  5, 
c.  14. 

Ergensa,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Etru- 
rla.     Pers.  2,  v.  26. 

Ergjas,  a  Pihodian,  who  wrote  an  history  of 
his  country. 

EuGiNus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Clymenus.  He  obliged  the  Tiiebans  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  his 
f»tlicrhad  been  killed  by  a  Theban,      Her- 
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j  cules  attacked  his  servants,  wlio  came  to  raise 
|the  tribute,  and  mutilated  them,  and  he  af- 
I  terwards  killed  Erginus,  who  attempted  to 
I  avenge  their  death  by  invading  Bceotia  with 

an    armj'.      Paus.   9,   c.    17. A  river  of 

Thrace.     Mela,  2,  c.  2. A  son  of  Neptune. 

One  ofthe  four  brothers  who  kept  the 

Acrocorinlh,  by  order  of  Antigonus.  Po- 
lycen.  6. 

Erginnus,  a  man  made  master  of  tlie 
ship  Argo  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death 
of  Typhis. 

Erib(ea,  a  surname  of  Juno.     Horner,  11. 

5. The  mother  of   Ajax  Telamon.      So- 

phocl. 

Erieotes,  a  man  skilled  in  medicine,  &c. 
Orpheus. 

Ekicetes,  a  man  of  Lycaonia,  killed  by 
Messapus,   in    Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  749. 

Erichtho,  a  Thessalian  woman  famous 
for  her  knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs  and  me- 
dicine.     Lucan.  6,  v.    507. One  of  the 

Furies.     Ovid.—Hesiod.  21,  v.  151. 

Ehichthonids,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens, 
sprung  from  the  seed  of  Vulcan,  which  fell  up- 
on the  ground  when  that  god  attempted  to  of- 
fer violence  to  Minerva.  He  was  very  deform- 
ed, and  had  the  tails  of  serpents  instead  of 
legs.  Minerva  placed  him  in  a  basket,  which 
she  gave  to  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  examine  its  contents. 
Aglauros,  one  uf  the  sisters,  had  the  curiosity 
to  open  the  basket,  for  which  the  goddess  pun- 
ished her  indiscretion  by  making  her  jealous  of 
her  sister  Herse.  [Vid.  Herse.]  Erichthon 
was  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Athens.  He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C. 
1437.  The  invention  of  chariots  is  atti'ibuted 
to  him,  and  the  manner  of  harnessing  horses 
to  draw  them.  He  was  made  a  constellation 
after  death  under  the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  v.  55-i.—Hygin.  fab.  \m.—Jipollod. 
3,  c.  14.— Pans.  4,  c.  2.— Virg.   G.  3,   v.    113, 

A  son  of  Dardanus  who  reigned  in  Troy, 

and  died  1374  B.  C.  after  a  long  reign  of 
about  75  years.    Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Ericinium,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Ericusa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now 
Alirudi. 

Eridanus,  one  ofthe  largest  rivers  of  Italy, 
rising  in  the  Alps  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
by  several  mouths :  now  called  the  Po.  It 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  Heliades, 
the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  were  changed  into 
poplars,  according  to  Ovid.  Virgil  calls  it  the 
king  of  all  rivers,  and  Lucan  compares  it  to 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  An  Eridanus  is  men- 
tioned in  hfiaven.  Cic.  in  Arat.  145. —  Clau- 
dian  de   Cons.    Hon.  6,  v.   175. — Odd.  Met. 

1,  fab.  3. — Pnus.  1,   6.  3. — Strab.  6. — Lucan. 

2,  V.  ^9.— Virg.  G.  1,  V.  A82.— JEn.  6,  v.  659. 
ErjGONE,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  wlu)   hung 

herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  haa 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had 
intoxicated.  She  was  made  a  constellation, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Bac- 
clius  deceived  her  by  changing  himself  into 
a  beautiful  gra|)e.  Ovid.  Mei-.  6,  fab.  4. — ■ 
Slat.  11.  Theb.  v.  644.— FiVg-.   G.  1,  v.  33.— 

Apollod.  3,0.  U.—Hygin.  fab.  1  and  24. 4 

daughter  of /Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  who 
had  by  her  brother  Orestes,  Penthilus,  who 
shared  the  rcga!  pow^r  with  Timasenu^-  th^. 
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legitimate  son  of  Orestes  and  Hermione.  Faui. 
2,c.  \S.—Pulerc.  1,  c.  1. 

EKiciONEiuS;  a  name  applied  to  the  Dog- 
star,  because  looking  towards  Erigone,  &c. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  723. 

EniGoNus,  a  river  of  Thrace. A  pain- 
ter.   FHn.S5,c.U. 

Ericvus,  a  Mitylenean,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers.     Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Erillus,  a  philosopher  of  Cculhage,  con- 
temporar}'  uitli  Zeno.    Diog. 

Erindes,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia. 
Tacit.  Jim.  H,  c.  16. 

Erinna,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  with 
Sappho.    Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Ekinnys,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eume- 
nides.  The  word  signifies  the  fury  of  the 
mind,  •? •>  ^m;.     [  Vid.  Eumenides.]    Virg.  JEii. 

2,  V.  337. A  surname  of  Ceres,  on  account 

of  her  amour  with  Neptune  under  the  form  ol 
a  horse.    Paus.  8,  c.  25  and  42, 

Eriopis,  a  daughter  of  Medea.  Paus. 
2,  c. 3. 

Eriphanis,  a  Greek  woman  famous  for 
her  poetical  compositions.  She  was  extreme- 
ly fond  of  the  hunter  Melampus,  and  to  enjoy 
his  company  she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in 
the  woods.    Jlthen.  14. 

Eriphidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  being 
sent  to  suppress  a  sedition  at  Heraclea,  assem- 
bled the  people,  and  beheaded  500  of  the  ring- 
leaders.    Diod.  14. 

Eriphyle,  a  sister  of  Adrastus  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Amphiaiaus.  She  was 
daughter  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  When 
lier  hnsband  concealed  himself  that  he  miglit 
not  accompany  the  Argives  in  their  expedition 
against  Thebes,  where  he  knew  he  was  to  per- 
ish, Eriphyle  suffered  herself  to  be  bribed  by 
Polynices  with  a  golden  necklace  whicli  had 
been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the  god 
dess  Venus,  and  she  discovered  where  Am- 
phiaraus  was.  This  treachery  of  Eriphyle 
compelled  him  to  go  to  the  war  ;  but  before  he 
departed,  he  charged  his  son  Alcmaon  to  mur- 
der his  mother  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
his  deatl).  Amphiaraus  perished  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  his  death  was  no  sooner  known  than 
his  last  injunctions  were  obeyed,  and  Eriphyle 
was  murdered  by  the  hands  of  her  son.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  445. — Horner.  Od.  11.— Cic.  in  Verr. 
4,  c.  18.— Jlfollod.  1,  c.  9, 1. 3;  c.6  and  7.—Hy- 
gj?(.  fab.  73. — Paus.  5,  c.  17. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins,     lid.  Discordia. 

Erisicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
wlio  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  inijnety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  af- 
flicted hiju  with  continual  hunger.  He  squan- 
dered all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings 
of  his  appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own 
limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra 
had  the  power  of  transforming  herself  into 
whatever  animal  she  {)leased,  and  she  made 
use  of  that  ai'tifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who 
sold  her,  after  which  she  assumed  another 
shfipe  and  l)ecarae  again  his  property.  Ovid. 
Met.  fab   18. 

EiuTHus,  a  son  of  Actor,  killed  by  Per- 
seus.    Ovid.  Met.  5. 

Erixo,  a  Roman  knight  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  deatli. 
Sencc.  1,  de  Clan.  14. 
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Erochus,  a  townof  Phocis.     Paus.  10,  c.  8 

Eropvs,  or  ^Eropas,  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  when  in  the  cradle  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Philip  1st,  B.  C.  602.  He  made  wat 
against  the  Illyrians,  wiiom  he  conquered. 
Justin.  7,  c.  2. 

Eros,  a  servant  of  whom  Antony  demand- 
ed a  sword  to  kill  himself  Eros  prodiicetl 
the  instrument,  but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his 
master,    he  killed   himself   in  his  presence. 

Plut.  in  Anton. A  comedian.      Cic.  2^ro 

Rose.  2. A  son  of  Chronos  or  Saturn,  god 

of  love.    P'id.  Cupido. 

Erostratus.     Fid.  Eratostratus. 

ErGtia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the 
god  of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thes- 
pians every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games, 
when  musicians  and  others  contended.  If  any 
quarrels  or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the 
people,  it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  prayers  to  the  god,  that  he  would  totally 
remove  them. 

Erriica,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Italy. 

Erse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops.     Vid.  Herse. 

Ekxias,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Colophon.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  per- 
son who  wrote  an  history  of  Rhodes. 

Eryalus,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Palro- 
clus.     7/om.  //.  16,  V.  411. 

Ekvmas,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JFn.  9,  V.  702. 

Erybium,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Par- 
nassus. 

Erycina,  a  surname  of  Ventts  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  tliis  appellation, 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  814.—Horat.  1.   Od.  2,  v.  33, 

Erymakthis,  a  surname  of  Callisto,  as  an 

inhabitant  of  Erymanthus. Arcadia  is  als» 

known  by  that  name. 

Erymanthus,  a  mountain,  river,  and  tov;n 
of  Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a  pro- 
digious boar,  which  he  carried  on  his  shoul- 
ders to  Eurystheus,  who  was  so  terrified 
at  the  sight,  that  he  hid  himself  in  a  brazen  ves- 
sel. Paus.  8,  c.  24.— firs:.  .ZLn.  6,  v.  802. — 
Plin.4,c.6.—  Cie.  Tusc.2,  c.8,i.  4,  c.  22.— 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  499. 

Erymn^e,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Paus.  S,  c 
24. Of  Magnesia. 

Erymneus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  wlio 
flourished  B.  C.  126. 

Erymus,  a  huntsman  of  Cyzicus. 

Erytiiea,  an  island  between  Gades  and 
Spain,  where  Geryon  reigned.  Plin.  4,  c, 
22. — Mela,  3,  c.  6. — Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  1. — 

Sil.  16,  v.  19o.—0vid.  Fast.  5,   v.  649. A 

daughter  of  Geryon.     Paus.  10,  c.  37. 
•  EuYTiiiNi,  a  town  of  Faphlagonia. 

Ervthr;*,  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  ofa  Sibyl.  It  was  built  by 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus.     Paus.  10,  c.   12. 

—Liv.  44,  c.  28,  1.  38,  c.  39. A  town  of 

Bceotia.    Id.  6,  c.  21. One  in  Libya, 

another  in  Locris. 

Erythra;ui\i  mare,  a  part  of  the  ocean 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  As  it  has  a  commu- 
nication withthe  Persian  gulf,  and  that  of  Ara- 
bia or  the  Red  Sea,  it  has  often  been  n;iistaken 
by  ancient  writers,  who  by  the  word  Ery- 
threan,  understood  indiscriminately  either  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  gulf.  It  received  this 
name  either  from  Erylhras,  or  from  tlie  «•«/- 
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iiess  (t^a^sog,  ruber)  of  its  sand  or  Avaters,  Curt. 
8,  c.  9.—Plin.  6,  c.  23.— Herodot.  1,  c.  180  and 
189, 1.  3,  c.  93, 1.  4,  c.  37.— Mela,  3,  c.  8. 

Ervtiikas,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Apollod. 
A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  drown- 
ed in  the  Red  Sea,  which  fi-om  him  was  called 
Erylhrmim.  Arrian.  fnd.  6,  c.  19. — Mela,  3, 
c.  7. 

Ervthrion,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  The- 
inistone.    Apollod. 

Ervthros,  a  place  of  Latium. 

Ertx,  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who  rely- 
ing upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and 
Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on 
the  mountain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to 
Venus.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  402. An  Indian  kil- 
ted by  his  subjects  for  opposing  Alexander,  &ic. 

Curt.  8,  c.  11. A  mountain  of  Sicily,  now 

G'mUano  near  Drepanum,  which  received  its 
name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  there.  This 
mountain  was  so  steep  that  the  houses  which 
were  built  upon  it  seemed  every  moment  rea- 
dy to  fall.  Daedalus  had  enlarged  the  top,  and 
enclosed  it  with  a  strong  wall.  He  also  conse- 
crated there  to  Venus  Erycina  a  golden  heifer, 
which  so  much  resembled  life,  that  it  seemed 
to  exceed  the  power  of  art.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
478.— lli/gin.  fab.  16  and  260.— Liv.  22,  c.  9.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Pans.  3,  c.  16. 

Eryxo,  the  mother  of  Battus,  who  artfully 
Mlled  the  tyrant  Learchus  who  courted  her. 
lltrodot.  4,  c.  160. 

EsERNUs,  a  famous  gladiator.     Cic. 

EsfjuiLiJE,  and  Esquilinus  mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  king  Tullus.  Birds  of  prey 
generally  came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals  who  had  been  executed  there,  and 
thence  they  were  called  Esquilince.  alites. 
Liv.2,c.  U.—Horat.5,  epod.  v.  100.— Tacit. 
Ann.  2,  c.  32. 

EssENDoNES,  a  people  of  Asia,  above  the 
Palus  Majotis,  who  eat  the  flesh  of  their  pa- 
rents mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  They  gilded 
fclie  head  and  kept  it  as  sacred.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

I^ssui,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

EsTi^oTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
river  Peneus. 

EsuLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  neat  Tibur.  Horat. 
3,  Od.  29,  V.  6. 

EsTiAiA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing 
or  communicate  it  to  any  body. 

Etearchus,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  wo- 
man who  made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny 
over  her  step-daughter  Plironima.  Etearchus 
gave  ear  to  all  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  his  daughter,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  She  had  a  son  cal- 
led Battus,  who  led  a  colony  to  Cyrene.  He- 
'/■odot.  4,  c.  154. 

Eteoci.es,  a  son  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles  by  right  of  seniority 
first  ascended  the  throne,  hut  after  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  v.'rs  expired,  he  refused  to 
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give  up  die  crown  to  his  brother  according  to 
their  mutual  agreement.  Polynices,  resolving 
to  punish  such  an  open  violation  of  a  solemn 
engagement,  went  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
AdVastus,  king  of  Argos.  He  received  that 
king's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter assisted  with  a  strong  army,  headed  by  sev- 
en famous  generals.  These  hostile  prepara- 
tions were  watched  by  Eteocles,  who  on  his 
part  did  not  remain  inactive.  He  chose  seven 
brave  chiefs  to  oppose  the  seven  leaders  of  the 
Argives,  and  stationed  them  at  the  seven  gates 
of  the  city.  He  placed  himself  against  his 
brother  Polynices,  and  he  opposed  Menalippus 
to  Tydeus,  Polypliontes  to  Capaneus,  Mega- 
reus  to  Eteoclus,  Hyperbius  to  Parthenopaeus, 
and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood 
was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing  skirmishes, 
and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the  two  broth- 
ers that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  singU 
combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement  con- 
ducted with  the  most  inveterate  fury  on  either 
side,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes  of  these 
two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical  one  to 
the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the  burn- 
ing pile,  as  if  even  after  death,  sensible  of  re- 
sentment, and  hostile  to  reconciliation.  Stat. 
Theb.—Jlpollod.  3,  c.  5,  hc.—JEscfiyl.  Sept. 
ante   Tlieb. — Eurip  in   Pkw.nis. — Pans.   6,  c. 

9, 1.  9,  c.  6. A  Greek,  the  first  who  raised 

altars  to  the  Graces.     Paus. 

Eteoclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against 
Thebes,  celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  disin- 
terestedness and  raananimity.  He  was  killed 
by  Megareus,  the  son  of  Creon,  under  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  Eurip. — Jlpollod.  3,  c.  6. 
A  son  of  Iphis. 

F^teocretj?;,  an  ancient  people  of  Crete. 

Eteones,  a  town  of  Bffiotia  on  the  Asopus. 
Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  266. 

Eteoneus,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Mene- 
laus,  when  Telemachus  visited  Sparta.  He 
was  son  of  Boethus.    Homer.  Od.  4,  v.  22. 

Ete.onicus,  a  Lacedajmonian  general,  who, 
upon  hearing  that  Callicratidas  was  conquer- 
ed at  Arginusas,  ordered  the  messengers  of 
this  news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mity- 
lene  in  triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon, 
who  besieged  the  town,  that  he  concluded  that 
the  enemy  had  obtained  some  advantageous 
victory,  and  he  raised  the  siege.  Diod.  13.— 
Polycen.  1. 

Etesi/e,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a 
gentle  and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five 
or  six  weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  au- 
tumn.    Lucrel.  5,  v.  741. 

Ethalion,  one  of  the  Terrhene  sailors 
changed  into  dolphins  for  carrying  away  Bac- 
chus.    Ovid.  Mel.  3,  v.  647. 

Etheleum,  a  river  of  Asia,  the  boundary  of 
Troas  and  Mysia.     Slrab. 

Ethoda,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  and 
Niobe. 

Ethemon,  a  person  killed  at  the  marriage 
of  Andromeda.     Ovid.  Met.  b,  v.  163. 

Etias,  a  daughter  of  iEneas.  Paui.  3, 
C.22. 

Etis,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.     Id.  iU. 

ExRijRiA.     Vid.  Hetruria. 

Etrosci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  fa- 
mous for  their  superstitions  and  enchantments- 
Vid.  Hetruria.  dr..  nd.  Fam.  6,  ep.  6.— lu'- 
2.  c.  34. 
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Etylus,  the  fathei"  of  Theocles;  Id.  6, 
c.  19. 

EvADNE,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphlcles  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus  one  of  tiie  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her  hus- 
band had  been  stnick  with  thunder  by  .Jupi- 
ter i'or  his  blasphemies  and  Impiely,  and  his 
ashes  had  been  separated  from  tiiose  of  the 
Fest  of  the  Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his 
burning  pile  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  A'iT.—Fro'pert.   1,   el.   15,   v.    21. 

—Stat.   T/ieb.   12,  v.  SOU. A  daughter  of 

the  Strymon  and  Nesra.  She  married  Ar- 
gus, by  whom  she  had  four  children.  Jlpul- 
lod.  2. 

EvAGES,  a  poet  famous  for  his  genius  but 
not  for  his  learning. 

EvAGoRAs,  a  king  of  Cyprus  who  retook 
Salamis,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father 
by  the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxer.x:es,  the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians, 
and  obtained  some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of 
bis  enemy.  The  Persians  however  soon  re- 
paired their  losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself 
defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be 
tributary  to  the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to 
be  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  excejit  the 
town  of  Salamis.  He  was  assassinated  soon 
after  this  fatal  change  of  fortune,  by  an  eunuch, 
374  B.  C.  He  left  two  sons,  INicocles,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Protagoras,  who  deprived 
his  nephew  Evagoras  of  his  possessions  Eva- 
goras  deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  sobri- 
ety, moderation,  and  magnanimily,  and  if  he 
was  guilty  of  any  political  error  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
love  of  equity  was  a  full  compensation.  His 
grandson  bore  the  same  name,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Nicocles.  He  showed  himself  op- 
pressive, and  his  uncle  Protagoras  took  advan- 
tage of  his  unpopularity  to  deprive  him  of  his 
power.  Evagoras  fled  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 
who  gave  him  a  government  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  ojjpression  ren- 
dered him  odious,  and  he  was  accused  before 
his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders  put  to  death. 
C.  Mp.  12,  c.  2.—Diod.  14.— Paus.  1,  c.  3.— 

Justin.  5,  c.  6. A  man  of  Elis  who  obtained 

a  prize  at  the  Olympian  games.     Paus.  5,  c. 

8. A  Spartan  famous  for  his  services  to  the 

people  of  Elis.    Id.  6,  c.  10. A  son  of  Ne- 

leus  and  Chloris.    Apollod.  1,  c.  9. A  son 

of  Priam.     Id.  3,  c.  12. A  king  of  Rhodes. 

An  historian  of  Lindos. Another  of 

Thasos,  whose  works  proved  serviceable  to 
Pliny  in  the  completion  of  his  natural  history. 
Plin.  10. 

EvAGoRE,  one  of  the  Nereides,    .^pollod. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he 
received  from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan  ! 
Evan  !  by  his  priestesses.  Ovid.  Md.  4,  v.  15. 
-~Virg.  JEu.  6,  v.  517. 

EvANDER,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Car- 
mente,  king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  mur- 
der obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  drove  the  Aborigines 
from  their  ancient  possessions,  and  reigned  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  Rome  was  af- 
terwards founded.  He  kindly  received  Her- 
esies when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon ;  and  he  was  the  first  \\\\o  raised  him 
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altars.  He  gave  yEneas  assistance  against  the 
Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  hos- 
pitality. It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Ital}',  and  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  He 
was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  raised  him  an  altar  on  mount  Aven- 
tine.  Paus.  8,  c.  43. — Liv.  1,  c.  7. — Jtal.  7, 
V.  18. — Dionys.  Hal.   1,  c.   7. —  Oi'id.  Fast.  1. 

V.  500,  I.  V.  9l.—  Virg,  .E^n.  8,  v.  100,  h.c. 

A  philosopher  of  the  second  academy,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  21.5. 

EvANGELus,  a  Greek  historian. A  comic 

poet. 

EvangorYder,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a  prize 
at  Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victo- 
rious.    Paus.  6,  c.  8. 

EvATHF.s,  a  man  who  planted  a  colony  Jn 

Lucania  at  the  head  of  some  Locrians. A 

celebrated  Greek  poet, An  historian  of  Mi- 
letus.  A  philosopher  of  Saraos. A  wri- 
ter of  Cyzicus. A  son   of  QCnopion    of 

Crete,  who  migrated  to  live  at  Chios.  Paus. 
7,  c. 4. 

EvARCHus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor  flowing 
iTito  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia. 
Flac.  6,  V.   102. 

Evas,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  accompa- 
nied iEneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed  by 
Mezentius.     Firg.  JEn.  10,  v.  702. 

EvAX,  an  Arabian  prince  who  wrote  to  Ne- 
ro concerning  jewels,  Ike.     Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

Eubages,  certain  priests  held  in  great  vene- 
ration among  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  Vid. 
Druidse. 

EuBATAS,  an  athlete  of  Cyrene,  whom  tlse 
courtezan  Lais  in  vain  endeavoured  to  seduce 
Paus.  Eliac.  1. 

EuBius,  an  obscene  writer,  k.c.  Ovid.  Tmt. 
2,  V.  415. 

EuB(EA,  the  largest  island  in  the  .Slgean 
sea  after  Crete,  now  called  JVegropont.  It  is 
seiiarated  from  the  continent  of  Bceotia,  by  the 
narrow  straits  of  the  Euripus,  and  was  an- 
ciently known  by  the  dltferent  names  of  Ma- 
cris,  Ochc,  Eltopia,  Chalcit,  Jibantis,  Jjsopis. 
It  is  150  miles  long,  37  broad  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive parts,  and  365  in  circumference.  The 
principal  town  was  Chalcis,  and  it  was  reported 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcis  the  island 
had  been  formerly  joined  to  the  continent.  Eu- 
boea  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Greeks; 
some  of  its  cities,  however,  remained  for  some 
time  independent.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  10. 

— Ovid.  Md.  14,  V.  155. One  of  the  three 

daughters  of  the  river  Asterion,  who  was  one 

of  the  nurses  of  Juno.     Paus.  2,  c.  17. One 

of  Mercury's  mistresses. A    daughter  of 

Thespius.    Jlpollod.  2. A  town  of  Sicily 

near  Hybla. 

EuEoicus,  belonging  to  Eubcea.  The  epi- 
thet is  also  ap])lied  to  the  country  of  Cuma;, 
because  that  city  was  built  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis,  a  town  of  Eubcea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
257.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  2, 1.  9,  v.  710. 

EuBOTE,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.    ApoUod. 

EuBOTEs,  a  son  of  Hercules.    Id.  2. 

EubiJle,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sister,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her 
country,  which  laboured  under  a  famine 
JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  18. 
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EdbClides,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  to  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encou- 
ragement to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to 
conquer  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing 
the  letter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doc- 
trines of   Aristotle.      Diog. An   historian 

'..ho  wrote  an. account  of  Socrates,  and  of 

jjiogenes,    Laerlius. A  famous  statuary  of 

Athens.     Pans.  8,  c.  14. 

EuBULUs,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthenes.  iA  comic  poet. An  historian 

who  wrote  a  voluminous  account  of  Mithras. 

A  philosopher  of  Alexandria. 

AucKRU.s,  a  man  of  Alexandria  accused  of 

adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 

occasion  to  divorce  her.    Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  60. 

EucHENOR,  a  son  of  jEgyptus  and  Arabia. 

Apollod. 

EucHiuEs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 

EucLiDEs,  a  native  of  Megara,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  B.  C.  404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  city,  Euclides  disguised 
himself  in  women's  clothes  to  introduce  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  Socrates.    Diog.  in 

Socrate. A  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 

who  flourished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  on  music  and  geome- 
try, but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  which  consist  of  prob- 
lems and  theorems  with  demonstrations.  This 
xvork  has  been  greatly  mutilated  by  commen- 
tators. Euclid  was  so  respected  in  his  life- 
time, that  king  Ptolemy  became  one  of  his 
pupils.  Euclid  established  a  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, which  became  so  famous,  that  from  his 
age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest,  no 
mathematician  was  found  but  wliat  had  studied 
at  Alexandria.  He  was  so  respected  that  Pla- 
to, himself  a  mathematician,  being  asked  con- 
cerning the  building  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  re- 
ferred his  inquiries  to  the  mathematician  of 
Alexandria.  The  latest  edition  of  Euclid's 
writings  is  that  of  Gregory,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. 
Val  Max.  8,  c.  12.— Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  72. 

EucLus,  a  prophet  of   Cyprus,  who  fore- 
told the  birth  and  greatness  of  the  poet  Ho- 
mer, according  to  some  traditions.    Pans.  10, 
c.  12. 
EucRATE,  one  of  the  Nereides.     Apollod. 
EucRATES,  the  father  of  Procles  the  histo- 
rian.    Paas.2,c.2\. 
EucRiTus.     Vid.  Evephenus. 
EucTEMON,  a  Greek  of  Cumae,  exposed  to 

^reat  barbarities.     Curl.  5,  c.  5. An  astro- 

Donier  who  flourished  B.  C.431. 

EucREsii,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
EtjD.EMON,  a  general  of  Alexander. 
EuDAMiDAS,  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th, 
brother  to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the 
Spartan  throne,  after  his  brother's  death,  B. 
C.  330.  Paus.  3,  c.  10. A  son  of  Archida- 
mus, king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  268. 

The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed 

at  Troizene  by  Craterus. 

EuDAMUs,  a  son  of  Agesilaus  of  the  Herac- 

1  idte.     He  succeeded  his  father. A  learned 

naturalist  and  philosopher. 

KfBEMus,  the  physician  of  Livia,  the  wife 
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of  Drusus,  Lc.  Tacit,  dnn.  4,  c.  3.  -Aa 
orator  of  Megalopolis,  preceptor  to  Philopoj- 
men. An  historian  of  Naxos. 

EuDociA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  who  gave  the  public  some 
compositions.     She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EudocTmus,  a  main  who  appeased  a  mutiny 
among  some  soldiers  by  telling  them  that  au 
hostile  army  was  in  sight.    Polyitn. 

EuDjRUA,  one  of  the  Nereides. One  of 

the  Atlantides. 

EuDORUs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Polimela, 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Achilles. 
Homer.  II.  16. 

EuDoxi  Specula,  a  place  in  Egypt. 

EunoxiA,  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  &c A 

daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited 
Gensericthe  Vandal  over  into  Italy. 

EuDosus,  a  son  of  iEschines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  regulated  the  year  among  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  he  fii-st  brought  from 
Egypt  the  celestial  sphere  and  regular  astrono- 
my. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the 
stars,  by  whose  appearance  he  pretended  to 
foretell  the  events  of  futurity.  He  died  in  his 
53d  year,  B.   C.  352.    Lucan.  10,   v.  187.— 

Diog. — Petron.  88. A  native  of  Cyzicus, 

who  sailed  all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean 

by  the  columns  of  Hercules. A  Sicilian, 

son  of  Agathocles. A  physician.     Diog. 

Evelthon,  a  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 

EuEMERiDAS,  an  historian  of  Cnidus. 

EvE.MERus,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messe- 
nia,  intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled 
over  Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  an  history 
of  the  gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all 
had  been  upon  earth,  as  mere  mortal  men. 
Ennius  translated  it  into  Latin.     It  is  now  lost, 

EvENOR,  a  painter,  father  to  Parrhasius. 
Plin.  35,  c.  9. 

Even  us,    an  elegiac  poet  of   Paros. A 

river  running  through  jEtolia,  and  falling  into 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  receives  its  name  from  Eve- 
nus,  son  of  Mars  and  Sterope,  who  being  una- 
ble to  overcome  Idas,  who  had  promised  him 
his  daughter  Marpessa  in  marriage,  if  he  sur- 
passed him  in  running,  grew  so  desperate, 
that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river,  which 
afterwards  bore  his  name.      Ovid,  Met.  9,  v. 

104. — Strub.  7. A  son  of  Jason  and  Hyp- 

sipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos.  Homer.  II.  7,  v.  467. 

Evephenus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum 
from  his  power.  The  philosopher  begged 
leave  of  the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister, 
and  promised  to  return  in  six  months.  Diony- 
sius consented  by  receiving  Eucritus,  who 
j)ledged  himself  to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not 
return  in  time.  Evephenus  returned  at  the 
appointed  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Diony.sins,  and  delivered  his  friend  Eucritus 
from  the  deatii  which  threatened  him.  The 
tyrant  was  so  pleased  with  these  two  friends, 
that  he  pardoned  Evephenus,  and  begged  ia 
share  their  friendship  and  confidence. i'o/ytCH.j. 

EvEKEs,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one 
of  bis  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle 
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against  Electryon.    .ipollod.  2. A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Parthenope. The  father  of 

Tiresias.    Apollod. 

EvERGET^,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called  also 
Erimaspi.     Curl.  7,  c.  3. 

EvERGiTEs,  a  surname  signifying  benefac- 
tor, given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  An- 
tigonus  Doson,  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was 
also  commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Pontus,  and  we  often  see  among  the  former  an 
Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Mithridates  Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  also  claimed  that  epithet,  so  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

EvespebTdeSj  a  people  of  Africa.  Ihrodol. 
4,  c.  171. 

Edganei,  a  people  of  Italy  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic,  who,  upon  being  expelled  by 
the  Trojans,  seized  upon  a  part  of  the  Alps. 
Sil.  8,  v.  604.— Lir.  1,  c.  1. 

Eugeon,  an  ancient  historian  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

EuGEMus,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Valcntinian  the  2d,  A.  D.392. 

EuHEMERus.     Vid.  Evemerus. 

EuHYDRUM,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32, 
o.  13. 

EuHvus  and  Evius,  a  snrname  of  Bacchus, 
given  hira  in  the  war  of  the  giants  against  Ju- 
piter.    Horat.  2,  Od.  11,  v.  17. 

EviPPE,  one  of  the  Danaides  who  married 

and  murdered  Imbras. Another.    Jlpollod. 

%  c.  1. The  mother  of  the  Pierides,  who 

Were  changed  into  magpies.  Ovid.  Met.  5, 
V.  303. 

EvippDS,  a  son  of  Thestius,  king  of  Pleii- 
ron,  killed  by  his  brother  Iphielusin  the  chase 

of  the  Calydonian  boar.    Jipollod.  1,  c.  7. 

A  Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus.  Homer.  II.  16, 
V.417. 

EuLiMENE,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

EuMACHius,  a  Campanian  who  wrote  an 
history  of  Annibal. 

EaM.«:us,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulys- 
ses, who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home 
from  the  Trojan  war  after  20  years  absence, 
and  assisted  him  in  removing  Penelope's  suit- 
ors. He  was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Scyros,  and  upon  being  carried  away  by  pi- 
rates, he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who 
rewarded  his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer. 
Od.  13,  V.  403,  1.  14,  V.  3,  1.  15,  v.  288,  1.  IG 
«nd  17. 

EuMEDES,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Dolon,  who 
came  to  Italy  with  /Eneas,  where  he  was  kill- 
ed by  Turnus.  P^irg.  JEn.  12,  v.  346. — Ovid. 
Trist.  3,  el.  4,  v.  27. 

EuMELis,  a  famous  augur.  Stat.  4.  Sylv.  8, 
V.49. 

EuMiiLus,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pheraj 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian 
army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games 
made  in  honour  of  Patroclus.  Homer.  II.  2 
and  23. A  man  whose  daughter  was  chan- 
ged into  a  bird.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  c.  390. A 

man  contemporary  with  Triptolemus,  of  whom 
he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.     Pans.  7, 

c.  18. One  of  the  followers  of  ^Eneas,  who 

first  informed  his  friends  that  his  fleet  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  Trojan  women.     Virg. 

Mn.  5,  v.  665. One  of  tiie  Bacchiada?,  who 

wrote,  among  other  things,  a  poetical  history 
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of  Corinth,  B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  small  frag- 

raent  is  still  extant.     Perns.  2,  c.  1. A  king 

of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C. 
304. 

EuMENES,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  olficers  of  Alexander 
to  succeed  after  the  death  of  Lis  master.  He 
conquered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of 
which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  the 
power  and  jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him 
to  retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Perdiccas,  and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neop- 
tolemus.  Neoptolemus  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Eumenes.  When  Cratenis  had  been  killed 
during  the  war,  his  remains  received  an  hon- 
ourable funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  conquer- 
or ;  and  Eumenes,  after  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was  his  dearest 
friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  relations  in 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against  Anti- 
pater  and  conquered  hira,  and  after  the  deatli 
of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  directed 
against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered, chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to 
disband  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  se- 
cure himself  a  retreat,  and  he  fled  with  only 
700  faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified 
place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where 
he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  cohqueror.  He 
supported  the  siege  for  a  year  with  courage 
and  resolution,  but  some  disadvantageous 
skirmishes  so  reduced  him,  that  his  soldiers, 
grown  desperate,  and  bribed  by  tlie  offers  of 
the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror, 
from  shame  or  remorse,  had  not  the  courage 
to  visit  Eumenes ;  hut  when  he  was  asked  by 
his  oflScers,  in  what  manner  he  ^vished  him  to 
be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep  him  as  carefully 
as  you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  severe  com- 
mand was  ot»eyed  ;  but  the  asperity  of  Anti- 
gonus vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eumenes, 
delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friend.s. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
were  subservient  to  the  command  of  Alex- 
ander, and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and 
humanity  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
petitions  of  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  release 
of  Eumenes.  But  the  calls  of  a!ul)ition  pre- 
vailed; and  when  Antigonus  recollected  what 
an  active  enemy  he  had  in  his  power,  he  or- 
dered Eumenes  to  be  puttodeath  in  the  prison  ; 
(though  some  imagine  he  was  murdered  ^vith- 
out  the  knowledge  of  his  conqueror.)  His 
bloody  commands  were  executed  B.  C.  315. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  raised  himself 
to  power  by  merit  alone.  His  skill  in  public 
exercises  first  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Philip,  and  under  Alexander  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  tlie  royal  person,  and  particu- 
larly his  military  accomplishments,  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his  ene- 
mies revered  him  ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose 
orders  he  perished,  honoured  his  remains  with 
a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia.  It  ha^  been 
observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  an  universal 
influence  over  tiie  successors  of  Alexander, 
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that  none  during  his  life  time  dared  to  assume 
the  title  of  king;  and  it  does  not  a  little  reflect 
to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
deceased  benefactor's  children.  Plut.  &/■  C.JVep. 
in  Vila. — DioJ.  19 — Jasiin.  13. —  Curt.  10. — 
^irian. A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  Philetaerus  on  the  throne,  B.  C. 
263.  He  made  war  against  Antiochus  the  son 
of  Seleucus,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by 
seizing  upon  many  of  tlie  cities  of  the  kings  of 
Syria.  He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
and  made  war  against  Frusias,  king  of  Bithynia. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  given 
much  to  wine,  fie  died  of  excess  in  drinking, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years.     He  was  succeeded 

by  Attalus.     Slrab.  lu. The  second  of  that 

name  succeeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom 
was  small  and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  power- 
ful and  opulent,  and  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  dominions  after  the  victories  ob- 
tained over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried 
his  arms  against  Frusias  and  Antigonus,  and 
died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  reign  of  38  years,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  son  Attalus  2d.  He  has 
been  admired  lor  his  benevolence  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  his  love  of  leai-ning  greatly  en- 
riched the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  which 
had  been  founded  by  his  predecessors  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptolo- 
niies.  His  brothers  were  so  attached  to  him, 
and  devoted  to  iiis  interest,  that  they  enlisted 
among  his  body  guai'dsto  show  their  fraternal 
fidelity.     Slrab.  13. — Justin.  31  and  34. — Po- 

lyb. A  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.    Some  of 

his  harangues  and  orations  are  extant. An 

historical  writer  in  Alexander's  army. 

EuMENiA,  a  city  of  Fhrygia,  built  by  Atta- 
ins in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes. A 

(;ity  of  Thrace, of  Caria.     Plin.  5,   c.  29. 

of  Hyrcania. 

El'mf.nides  and  Eumenes,  a  man  mention- 
ed Ovid.  3.  Prist,  el.  4,  v.  27. 

EuMF,NiDEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
the  ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which 
Ccelus  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  Accord- 
ing to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  eajth, 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and 
Night,  or  Pluto  and  Proserjiine,  or  Chaos  and 
Terra,  according  to  Sophocles,  or  as  Epime- 
nides  reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  received  opinions,  they 
were  three  in  number, Tisl[)hone,  Megara,  and 
Alecio,  to  which  some  add  JN'emesis.  Plutarch 
mentions  only  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Necessity.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
and  therefore  appeared  ttern  and  inexorable  ; 
always  employed  in  punishing  the  guilty  upon 
earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  They 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars, 
pestilence,  and  dissentions,  and  by  the  secret 
."Stings  of  conscience ;  and  in  hell  they  punished 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  tor- 
ments. They  were  ^Iso  called  FuricE,  Erin- 
■iiyts,  and  Dine,  and  the  ap[)ellalion  of  Eume- 
aides,  which  signifies  benevolence  andcompas- 
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sion,  they  received  after  they  had  ceased  to 
persecute  Orestes,  who  in  gratitude  offered 
them  sacrifices,  and  erected  a  temple  in  hon- 
our of  their  divinity.  Their  worship  was  al- 
most universal,  and  people  presumed  not  to 
mention  their  names  or  fix  their  eyes  upon 
their  temples.  They  were  honoured  with  sac- 
rifices and  libations,  and  in  Achaiathey  had  a 
temple,  which  when  entered  by  any  one  guil- 
ty of  crime,  suddenly  rendered  him  furious, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason. 
In  their  sacrifices  the  votaries  used  branches  of 
cedar  and  of  alder,  hawthorn,  saflfron,  and  ju- 
niper, and  the  victims  were  generally  turtl^ 
doves  and  sheep,  with  libations  of  wine  and 
honey.  They  were  generally  represented  with 
a  grim  and  frightful  aspect,  with  a  black  and 
bloody  garment,  and  serpents  wreathing  round 
their  heads  instead  of  hair.  They  held  a  burn- 
ing torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  scorpions 
in  the  other,  and  were  alw^ays  attended  by 
terror,  rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In  hell  they 
were  seated  around  Pluto's  throne,  as  the 
ministers  of  his  vengeance.  JEschi/l.  in  Eumen. 
— Sophocl.  in  (Edip.  Col. 

EuMENiDiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  called  by  the  Athenians  <ri/ii^«  5t3i, 
venerable  goddesses.  They  were  celebrated 
once  every  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant 
ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made  by  the 
most  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of  honey 
and  wine.  At  Atiiens  none  but  free-born 
citizens  were  admitted,  such  as  had  led  a  life 
the  most  virtuous  and  unsullied.  Such  only 
were  accepted  by  the  goddesses  who  punished 
all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  a  severe  manner. 

EuMENius,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla  in 
Italy.     Virg.  JEm.  11,  v.  666. 

EuMOLPE,  one  of  the  Nereides.    Apollod, 

EuMOLPiDiE,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  re- 
ferred to  their  judgment,  and  their  decisions, 
though  occasionally  severe,  were  considered 
as  generally  impartial.  The  Eumolpidffi  were 
descended  from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus 
king  of  Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  after 
his  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  that  he 
maintained  a  war  against  Erechtheus.  This 
war  proved  fatal  to  both ;  Erechtheus  and  Eu- 
molpus were  both  killed,  and  peace  was  re- 
established among  their  descendants,  on  con- 
dition that  the  priesthood  should  ever  remain 
in  the  family  of  flumolpus,  and  the  regal  pow- 
er in  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  The  priest- 
hood continued  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus  for 
1200  years ;  and  this  is  still  more  remarkable, 
because  he  who  was  once  appointed  to  the 
holy  office,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  perpe- 
tual celibacy.     Paus.  2,  c.  14. 

Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tinie  and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  hia 
life,  and  carried  him  into  iEthiopia,  where  he 
was  brougiitupby  Amphitrite,  and  afterwards 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married.  An  act  of  violence  to 
his  sister-in-law  obliged  him  to  leave  .Ethiopia, 
and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son  Ismarus, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyriui,- 
the  king  of  (he  country     This  connexion  with 
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{he  royal  family,  rendered  him  ambitious ;  he 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Atti- 
ca, where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  of  Eieusis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
High  Priest.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He 
made  war  against  Erechtheus,  the  king  of 
Athens,  Avho  had  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  high  priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His  de- 
scendants were  also  invested  with  the  priest- 
hood, which  remained  for  about  1200  years  in 
that  family.  Firf.  Eumolpidae.  jSpollod.  2,  c. 
5,  &.C. — Hygin.  fab.  73. — Diod.  5. — Pans.  2,  c. 
14. 

EuMONiDES,  a  Theban,  &c.    Plut. 

EunjIus,  a  son  of  Jason  by  Hypsipyle, 
daugiiter  of  Thoas.     Homer.  II.  7. 

EuNAPios,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  histo- 
rian, born  at  Sardis.  He  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  and  his  successors,  and 
wrote  a  iiistory  of  the  Caesars,  of  which  few 
fragments  remain.  His  life  of  tlie  philosophers 
of  his  age  is  still  extant.  It  is  composed  with 
fidelity  and  elegance,  precision  and  correct- 
ness. 

EuNOMiA,  a  daugiiter  of  Juno,  one  of  the 
Horas.    ApoUod, 

EuKOMCis,  a  son  of  Prytanes,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  on  the  throne  of  S{)arta.     Pans. 

2,  c.  36. A  famous  musician  of  Locris,  rival 

to  Aiiston,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  musical 

prize  at  Deljihi.     Strab.  6, A  man  killed  by 

Hercules.  Jlpollod. A  Thracian,  who  ad- 
vised Demosthenes  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
his  ill  success  in  his  first  attempts  to  speak  in 

public.     Plut  in  Devi. The  father  of  Ly- 

curgus,  killed  by  a  kitchen  knil'e.  Plut.  "ia 
Lye. 

EuNUs,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut 
with  sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfully 
conveying  fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  people,  who  believed 
him  to  be  a  god,  or  something  more  than  hu- 
man. Oppression  and  misery  compelled  2000 
slaves  to  join  his  cause,  and  he  soon  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  With  such  a 
force  he  defeated  tlie  Roman  armies,  till  Per- 
penna  obliged  him  to  surrender  by  famine,  and 
exposed  on  a  cross  the  greatest  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers, B.  C.  132.     Plut.  in.  Sert. 

EuoNviMos,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles. 

EuonAS,  a  grove  of  Laconia.    Pans.  3,  c.  10. 

EuPAGiuM,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

EtJPAi.AMON,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.     Oiid.  Met.  8,  v.  360. 

EuPALAMus,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
Matiadusa.     £pol!od.  3,  c.  15. 

EuPATOR,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  pAiputor  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Miihridates,  fcc.  Strab. 
12. 

El  PATOTUA,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  built 
by  Mitliridates,  and  called  afterwards  Pom- 
peipoli.1  by  Pompey.  Plin.  6,  c.  2. Ano- 
ther called  Mtignopolis  in  Pontus,  now  Teht- 
nikch.     Strab.  22. 

Eup£iTHES,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to 
Antinous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he 
had  fled  before  the  vengeance  of  (lie  Thespro- 
(ians,  whose  territories  lie  had  laid  waste  in  the 
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pursuit  of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence 
of  Ulysses  he  wa!s  one  of  the  most  importun- 
ing lovers  of  Penelope.     Homer.  Od.  16. 

EuPHAEs,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the 
throne  of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first 
Messenian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730. 
Pans.  4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EuPHANTUs,  a  poet  and  historian  of  Olyn- 
thus,  son  of  Eubulides,  and  preceptor  to  Anti- 
gonus  king  of  Macedonia.     Diod.  in  Eud. 

Edpheme,  a  woman  who  was  nurse  to  the 
Muses,  and  mother  of  Crocu.?  by  Pan.     Pans. 

EuPH£Mus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hun- 
ters of  the  Calydonian  boar,  lie  was  so  swift 
and  light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with- 
out scarce  wetting  his  feet.     Pindar.  Pyth  4. 

—.ipollod.  1,  c.  9.— Pans.  5,  c.  17. One  of 

the  Greek  captains  before  Troy.  Hom,er.  II.  2, 
v.  353. 

EuPHORBUs,  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  W'hom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
migration of  souls,  aflSrmed  that  he  had  been 
once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollect- 
ed many  exploits  which  had  been  done  while 
it  animated  that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  assei'tion,  he  showed  at  first  sight 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  160.— Paus.  2,  c.  17.— Ho- 
mer. 16  and  17. A  physician  of  Juba,  king 

of  Mauritania. 

EuPHORioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  bung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in  his 
56th  year,  B.  C.  220.     Cicero  de  J\ul.  D.  2,  c. 

64,    calls  him   Obscurum. The  father    of 

jEschyius  bore  the  same  name. 

EuPHRAPfOR,  a  famous  painter  and  sculj)tor 

of  Corinth.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. This  name  wa.'^ 

common  to  many  Greeks. 

EuPHK.iTEs,  a  disciple  of  Plato  who  go- 
verned Macedonia  %vilh  absolute  anthorily  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  pedanlr)'.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdeied  byPar- 

menio. A  stoic  pliilosoplier  in  tlie  age  of^' 

Adrian,  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  em- 
peror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old 
age,  A.  D.  118.  Dio. A  large  and  cele- 
brated river  of  Mesopotamia,  rising  from 
mount  Taurus  in  Armenia,  and  discharging 
itself  with  the  Tigris  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
It  is  very  rapid  in  its  course,  and  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
it  inundates  the  country  of  Mesopotamia  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  and,  like  the  Nile, 
in  Egypt,  happily  fertilizes  the  adjacent  fields. 
Cyrus  dried  up  its  ancient  channel,  and  chang- 
ed the  course  of  the  waters  when  he  besieged 
Babylon.  Strab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  8. 
—Plin.  5,  c.  24.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  509,  1.  4,  v. 
560. 

EuPHRON,  an  aspiring  man  of  Sicyon,  who 
enslaved  his  country  by  bribery.     Diod.  15. 

EupnRos\  NA,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.    Paus.  9,  c.  35. 
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Eupc/EA,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
near  Neapolis.  Stat.  3,  Silv.  1,  149. 

EupoLis,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
flourished  435  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  severely  lashed  the  vices  and  immoralities 
of  his  age.  It  is  said  that  he  had  composed  17 
dramatical  pieces  at  the  age  of  17.  He  had  a 
dog  so  attached  to  him,  that  at  his  death  he 
refused  all  aliments,  and  starved  himself  on 
his  tomb.  Some  suppose  that  Alcibiades  put 
Eupolis  to  death  because  he  had  ridiculed  him 
in  a  comedy^  which  he  had  written  against  the 
Bapta^  the  priests  of  the  goddess  Cotytto,  and 
the  impure  ceremonies  of  their  worship  ;  but 
Suidas  maintains  that  he  perished  in  a  sea  fight 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Laceda;mo- 
nians  in  the  Hellespont,  and  that  on  that  ac- 
count his  countrymen,  pitying  his  fate,  de- 
creed that  no  poet  should  ever  after  go  to  war. 
Horut.  1,  Sat.4,\.  2,  Sal.  10.— Cic.  ad  Attic. 
6,  ep.  1. — JElian. 
EupoMPus,  a  geometrician   of  Macedonia. 

A  painter.    Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

EuRiANASSA,  a  town  near  Chios.    Plin.  5, 
c.  31. 

Euripides,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born 
at  Salamis  the  day  on  which  the  army  of  Xerx- 
es was  defeated  by  the   Greeks.     He  studied 
eloquence  under  Prodicus,  ethics  under   So- 
crates, and  jjhilosophy  under  Anaxagoras.  He 
applied  himself  to  dramatical  composition,  and 
his  writings  became  so  much  the  admiration 
of  his  countrymen,  that  the  unfortunate  Greeks 
who  had  accompanied  Nicias  in  his  expe- 
dition   against    Syracuse,    were  freed  from 
slavery,  only  by  repeating  some  verses  from 
the  pieces  of  Euripides.    The  poet  often   re- 
tired from  the  society  of  mankind,  and  con- 
fmed  himself  in  a  solitary  cave  near  Salamis, 
where  lie  wrote  and  finished  his  most  excel- 
lent tragedies.    The  talents  of  Sophocles  were 
looked  upon  by  Euripides  with  jealousy,  and 
the  great  enmity  which  always   reigned  be- 
tween the  two  poets,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  comic  muse  of  Aristophanes  to  ridicule 
them  both  on  the  stage  with  success  and  hu- 
mour. During  the  representation  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  audience,  displeas- 
ed with  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired 
the  writer  to  strike  them  off.  Euripides  heard 
the  reproof  with  indignation ;  he  advanced  for- 
ward ou  the  stage,  and  told  the  spectators  that 
he  came  there  to  instruct  them,  and  not  to  re- 
ceive instruction.  Another  piece,  in  which  he 
called  riches  the  smnnium  bonum  and  the  admi- 
ration of  gods  and  men,  gave  equal  dissatistac- 
tion,  but  the  poet  desired  the  audience  to  lis- 
ten with  silent  attention,  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  would  show  them  the  punishment 
which  attended  the  lovers  of  opulence.     The 
ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  continually 
exposed,  obliged  him  at  last  to  remove  from 
.\thens.     He  retired  to  the  court  of  Arche- 
laus  king  of  Macedonia,  where   he    received 
the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  royal  munifi- 
cence and  friendship.  His  end  was  as  deplora- 
ble as  it  was  uiiconunon.     It  is  said  that  the 
dogs  of    Archeiaus    met  him  in  his  solitary 
walks,  and  tore  his  body  to  pieces  407  years 
before  the  christian   era,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age      Euripides   wrote   75  tragedies,  of 
whieli  only  19  are  extant ;  (lie  most  approved 
'if  wiiirh  are  his  Fho'nis^a?,  Orestes,   Medea, 
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Andromache,  Electra,  Hippolytus,  IphigeniA 
in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Hercules  and 
the  Troades.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  ex" 
pressing  the  passions  of  love,  especially  the 
more  tender  and  animated.  To  the  pathos  he 
has  added  sublimity,  and  the  most  common 
expressions  have  received  a  perfect  polish 
from  his  pen.  In  his  person,  as  it  is  reported, 
he  was  noble  and  majestic,  and  his  deport- 
ment was  always  grave  and  serious.  He  was 
slow  in  composing;  and  laboured  with  difficul- 
ty, from  which  circumstance  a  foolish  and  ma- 
levolent poet  once  observed,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten 100  verses  in  three  days,  while  Euripides 
had  written  only  three.  True,  says  Euripides> 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  your  poetry 
and  mine;  yours  ivill  expire  in  three  days, 
but  mine  shall  live  for  ages  to  come.  Euripi- 
des was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex,  that 
some  have  called  him  i«'o-i>>ut^;  looman  halert 
and  perhaps  from  this  aversion  arise  the  im- 
pure and  diabolical  machinations  which  appear 
in  his  female  characters;  an  observation,  how- 
ever, which  he  refuted  by  saying  he  had  faith- 
fully copied  nature.  In  spite  of  all  his  antipathy 
he  was  married  twice,  but  his  connexions  wcje 
so  injudicious,  that  he  was  compelled  to  divorce 
both  his  wives.  The  best  editions  of  this  great 
poet  are  that  of  Musgrave,  4  vols  4to.  Oxon. 
1778;  that  of  Canter  apud  Commelin,  12mo. 
2  vols.  1697;  and  that  of  Barnes,  fol.  Cantab. 
1694.  There  are  also  several  valuable  editions 
of  detached  plays.  Diod.  13. —  Val.  Max.  3,  c. 
7.— Cic.  In.  1,  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c.  l.—Arcad.  1,  4. 
Offic.  3 ;  Finib.  2.  Tusc.  1  and  4,  &,c. 

EuRiPus,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates 
the  island  of  Eubcea  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia. 
Its  flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular 
during  18  or  19  days,  and  were  uncommonly 
unsettled  the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter 
of  deep  inquiry  among  the  ancients,  and  it  is 
said  that  Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  be 
cause  he  was  unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
tliat  phenomenon.  Liv.  28,  c.  6. — Mela,  2,  c. 
1 7.— Plin.  2,  c.  9o.—Strab.  9. 
j     EuRiSTHENEs.     Vid.  Eurysthcnes. 

EuROMUs,  a  city  of  Caria.  Liv.  32,  c.  33, 1. 
33,  c.  30. 

EuRoPA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth,  known  among  the  ancients,  extend- 
ing, according  to  modern  surveys,  about  3(X)d 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  2500  from  east 
to  west.  Though  inferior  in  extent,  yet  it  is 
superior  to  the  others  in  the  learning,  power, 
and  abilities  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  jEgean  sea,  Hellespont, 
Euxine,  Pains  Ma;otis,  and  the  Tenais  in  a 
northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  ths 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Northern  Oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europa,  who  was  carried 
there   by  Jupiter.     Mela,   2,   c.    1. — Plin.  3, 

c.  1,  &ic. Lucan.  3,  v.  275. —  Virg.  JEn.  7, 

V.  222. A  daughter  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Telephassa.  She  was  so  beautiful, 
that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
the  better  to  seduce  her,  he  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Age- 
nor, while  Europa,  with  her  female  atten- 
dants, were  gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows. 
Europa  caressed  the  beautiful  animal,  and  at 
last  had  the  courage  to  sit  upon  bis  back.  Tlit; 
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god  took  advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with 
precipitate  steps  retired  towards  the  shore, 
and  crossed  the  sea  with  Euro|)a  on  his  back, 
and  arrived  safe  in  Crete.  Here  he  assumed 
his  original  shape,  and  declared  liis  love.  The 
nymph  consented,  though  she  had  once  made 
vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthus.  After  this  distinguished  amour  with 
Jupiter,  she  married  Asterius  king  of  Crete. 
This  monarch  seeing  himself  without  children 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours 
with  Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Minos, 
Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived  about 
1552  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  fab.  13.—Moscli.  Idyl.—Apollod.  2.  c. 

5, 1.  8,  c.  1. One  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

Th.  356. A  part  of  Thrace  near  mount 

Hffimus.    Justin.  1,  c.  1. 

EuRoPiEus,  a  patronymic  of  Minos  the  son 
of  Europa.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  23. 

EuKOPS,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  jlilgialcus, 
who  died  B.  C.  1993.     Fetus.  2,  c.  5. 

EuRopus,  a  king  of  Macedonia,  &c.  Justin. 
7,  c.  1.— — A  town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Ax- 
ius.     Plm.  4,  c.  10. 

EuuoTAS,  a  son  of  Leies,  father  (o  Sparta, 
who  married  LacedcBmon.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  Jipollod. 
'•i,  c.  16. — Pans.  3,  c.  1. A  ri\cr  of  Laco- 
nia, (lowing  by  Sparta,  it  was  called  b}'  way  of 
eminence,  Basilipotamos,  Ihc  king  of  rivers, 
Riid  worshipped  by  the  Spartans  as  a  powerful 
god.  Lam'cls,  reeds,  niyrtlcF,  and  olives,  grew 
on  its  banks  in  great  abundance.  Slrab.  6. — 
Pans.  3,  c.   1. — Liv.  35,  c.  29. —  Virg,  Ed.  6, 

V.  82. — Ptol.  4. A  river  in  Tliessaly  near 

mount  Olympus,  called  also  Tiluresus.  It 
joined  the  Peneus,  but  was  not  supposed  to 
incorporate  with  it.     Strab.  G. — Plin.  4,  c.  8. 

EuKoTO,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  by  Polyxo. 
ApoUod. 

EuRus,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Latins  sometimes 
called  it  Vulturnus.  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  2.  'Met. 
11,  &c. 

EuRVALE,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 

assisted  ^Eetes,  &c.     Flacc.  4. A  daughter 

of  Minbs,  mother  of  Orion  by  Neptune. A 

daughter  of  Prcetus  king  of  Argos. One  of 

the  -  Gorgons  who  was  immortal.  Htsiod. 
Tkeog.  v.  207. 

EuRYALus,  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  80  ships. 

Honler.  11.2. An  illegitimate  son  of  Ul\  s- 

sesiind  Evippc.  Sop/wet. — —A  son  of  Melas, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  iic.    Apollod.  1, 

c.  8.- A   Trojan  who    came   with   /Eneas 

into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself  faiijous  for 
liis  immortal    friendship    with    Nisus.     yid. 

JNisus.     F/Vg-.  Jtln.  9,  v.  179. A   pleasant 

place  vi  Sicily  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  25,  c.  25. 
.— — ^A  Lacedajmonian  general  in  the  second 
Messenian  war. 

EuRYRArKs,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war 
who  took  ilriseis  frOm  Achilles  by  order  of 
Agamemnon^  tlumer.  "II.  1,  v.  32. — Ovid, 
litruid.  3. A  warrior  of  Argos,  often  victo- 
rious at  the  IVcmcan  games,  i:c.  Pans.  ],  c. 
•^9. One  of  the  Argonauts. 

EuRi'Bii,   the   mother  of  Lucifer  and  all 
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the  star?.    Hesiod. A  daughter  of  Pontas 

and  Terra,  mother  of    Astraius,  Pallas,  and 

Perses,  by  Crius. A  daughter  of  Ihespius. 

ApoUod. 

EukYBiADES,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  X'erxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  witli  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocies  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  tlje 
Persians,  upon  whicii  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Ikrodot.  S,  c.  2,  74,  kc — 
Pint,  in  Them. —  C.  jYep.  in  Them. 

EuRYBius,  a  son  ofEurytus  king  of  Argo.>, 
killed  in  a  war  between  his  countrymen  and 

the  Athenians.     Apollod.  2,  c.  8. A  sou  of 

iXereus  and  Chloris.     li{.  1.  c.  9. 

EuRvcLEA,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  ol 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  herVor20  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
her  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  19. 

EuRYCLEs,  an  orator  of  Syracuse  who 
proposed  to  put  TS'icias  and  Dernosihenes  to 
death,  and  to  confine  to  hard   labour  all   the 

Athenian  soldiers  in  the  rjnarries.     Pint. 

A  Lacedfjemonian  at  the  battle  of  Actium  on 

the    side    of  Augustus.     Id.  in  Jhiton. A 

soothsayer  of  Athens, 

EuRYCR.\TKs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended 
from  Hercules.     Herodoi.  7,  c.  204. 

EuRYCRATiDAS,  a  SOU  of  AnaxBudcr,  &£.c. 
Herod ot.  7,  c.  204. 

EuRvoAMAS,  a  Trojan  skilled  in  the  in- 
terpi-etation  of  dreams.  His  two  sons  were 
killed  by  Diomedes  during  the  Trojan  Avar. 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  148. — ■ — One  of  Penelope's 
suitors.  Od.  22,  v.  283. A  wrestler  of  Gy- 
rene, who,  in  a  combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed 
to  pieces  by  his  antagonist,  which  he  swallow- 
ed without  showing  any  signs  of  j)ain,  or  discon- 
tinuing the  fight.     JElirm.y.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

A  son  of  iEgyptus.     Jipollod. 

EuRVDAMK,  the  wife  of  Leotychides,  king 
of  Sparta.     Herodoi. 

EuRYDAMiDAS,  a  king  of  Laceda;mon,  of 
the  family  of  the  Proclidie.     Pau.i.  3,  c.  10. 

EuRVDitE,  the  wife  of  Amjiitas,  kijig  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband  Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  sh(?  ottered 
her  hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  lier  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a 
\ictim  to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  dis- 
covered it.  Amynta.s  forgave  her.  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  after  his  father's  death, 
and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his  mother. 
Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him,  shared  his  fate  ; 
but  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession, 
secured  himself  against  all  attempts  fVom  his 
mother,  and  ascended  the  throne  with  [leace 
and  universal  satisfaction.  Eurydice  fled  to 
l[)liicrates  the  Atiienian  general  for  protection, 
'i'he  manner  other  deatli  is  unknown.   C.  .Xcp 

in  Ipliir.  3. A  daughter  of  Amyntas,  who 

married  her  uncle  Aridteus,  llie  illegitimate 
son  of  Philip.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Aridaius  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  but  he  was  totally  governed  by 
tlie  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  called  back  Cas- 
sandcr,  and  joined  her  forces  with  iiis  to 
march    against  Polyperchou  and   Olympias 
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EuryJice  was  forsaken  by  her  troops,  Arid^eus 
was  pierced  through  with  arrows  by  order  of 
Oiyinpias,  who  coiiimaiided  Eurydice  to  de- 
stroy herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword,  or 

tlie    iialter.      She    cliose   tiie  latter. The 

wife  of  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she  fled  before 
Aristieus,  who  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
siie  was  bit  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass,  and 
died  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  discon- 
solate that  he  ventured  to  go  to  hell,  where, 
by  the  melody  of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from 
Pluto  the  restoration  of  his  wife  to  lile,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  look  bei\ind  before  he  came 
upon  earth.  He  violated  the  conditions,  as  his 
eagerness  lo  see  his  wife  rendered  him  forget- 
ful. He  looked  behind,  and  Eurydice  was  for 
ever  taken  from  him.  [He/.  Orpheus.]  F*V^- 
G.  4,v.  457,  kc.—l^aus.  9,  c.  30.— Ovid.  Mel. 

10,  V.   30,    k,c. A  dau<;hter  of   Adrastus. 

^pollod.  3,  c.  12. One  ol  the  Danaides  who 

married  Dyas.    Id.  2,  c.  1. The   wife  of 

Lycurgus,  king  of  Nema;a  in  Peloponnesus. 

Id.  1,  c.  y. A  daughter  of  Actor.     Id. 

A  wife  of  .^neas.  Pans.  10,  c.  26. A  daugh- 
ter of  Amphjaraus.  Id.  3,  c.  17. A  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  who  married  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies.    /(/.   1,  c.  7. A  daughter  of  king 

Philip.     Id.  5,  c.   17. A  daughter  of  Lacc- 

dffimon.     Id.  3,  c.   13. A  daughter  of  Cly- 

menus,  who  raari'ied  Nestor.     Homer.  Od. 

A  wife  of  Demetrius,  descended  from  Miltia- 
des.     Plut.  in  Demetr. 

EuRYGANi.v,  a  wife  of  (Edipus.    ^poltod. 

EuRYLEON,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  called  also 
'Ascanius. 

EuRVLocHUS,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the 
potions  of  Circe.  His  prudence  however  for- 
sook him  in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the 
flocks  sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilegious 
crime  he  was  shipwrecked.     Homer.  Od.  10, 

V.  205,  1.  12,  V.  195. Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v.  287. 

'A  man  who  broke  a  conduit  which  con- 
veyed water  into  Cyrrhai,  &Ld^'Fol^(e)i.  6. 

A  man  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  which 
was  made  against  Alexander  by  Hermolaus 
and  others.     Curt.  8,  c.  6. 

EuRYMACHus,  apowerfid  Theban  who  seized 

riatiea  by  treachery,  ILc. One  of  i'eneio- 

pe's  suitors. A  sun  of  Antenor. .\.  lover 

of  Hippodamia.     Fiias. 

EuRyMUHE,  the  wife  of  Glaucus  king  of 
Ephyra.     J]poUod. 

EuuvMEDoN,  tlie  father  of  Perilicea,  by 
whom  Neptune  had  Nausithous.  Homer.  Od. 
7. — . — .\  river  of  Parnpiiylia,  near  which  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  un- 
der Cimon,  B.  C.  470.  Liv.  33,  c.  41,  1.  37,  c. 
23. A  man  wlio  accused  Aristotle  of  pro- 
pagating profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

EuRY.MExNEs,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris. 
ApolLod. 

EuRYNoMic,  one   of  tlie  Occanides,  mother 

of  the  Graces.     Healud. A  daughter  of  A- 

jiollo,  mother  of  Adrastus  and  Erij)liyle.— — 
A  woman  of  Lemnos,  &ic.     Fiacc.  2,   v.   136. 

The  wife  of  Lycurgus  son  of  Alens.  Jljiol- 

lod.  3,  G.  9. The  niolher  of  Asopus  by  .Ju- 

|)iter.  /(/.  3,  c.  12. One  of  Penelope's  fe- 
male attendants.     Homer.  Od.  17,  v.  515. 

An  Athenian  sent  with  a  reinforcement  to 
Nicias  in  Sicily.     Plul.  in  Mc. 

EijuYNuMus,  one  of  the  deitir's  of  hell. 
Fans.  10,  c.  28. 
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EuRYuNK,  a  daughter  of  Amyntas  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  Eurydice. 

EuKYPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous 
His  reign  was  so  glorious,  tliat  his  descendant* 
were  called  Eurypunlidtc.     Pans.  3,  c.  7. 

EuRYi'vi.ic,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

EcRvriMis,  a  son  of  Telephus  and  Asty- 
oche,  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Pyrrhns 
He  made  his  court  to  Cassandra.     Homer.  II 

11. A  Grecian  at  the  Trojan  war.     Homtr. 

II.  2. A  prince  of  Olenus  who  went  with 

Hercules  against  Laomcdon.     Fans.  7,  c.  19. 

A  son  of  IWecisteus  who  signalized  himself 

in  the  war  of  the   EpigouL  against  Thebes. 

Apollod.  3. A  son  of  Temenus  king  of  Mes- 

senia,  who  conspired  against  his  father's  life 
Id.  3,  c.  6. A  son  of  Nejitune  kille<l  by  Her- 
cules. Id.  2,  c.  7. One  of  Penelope's  suit- 
ors. Id  3.  c.  10. A  Thessalian  who  became 

delirious  for  looking  into  a  box  which  fell  to  his 
share  after  the  plunder  of  Troy.  Fans.  7,  ft: 
19. A  soothsayer  in  the  Grecian  cauiji  lie- 
fore  Tj-oy,  sent  lo  consult  the  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo, how  his  countrymen  could  return  safe 
home.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  the  in- 
junction to  offer  an  human  sacrifice.  Virg. 
".-E/i.  2,  v.  114.— Oiui/. 

EuRYSTHENEs,  a  SOU  of  Aristodcmus,  who 
li'.ed  in  jjerpetnal  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spar- 
tan throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two 
was  bora  lirst ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to 
see  both  her  sons  raised  on  the  throne,  refused 
to  declare  it,  and  they  were  both  appointed 
kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, B.  C.  1102.  Alter  the  death  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  Lacedaiinonians,  who  knew  not 
to  what  family  the  right  of  seniority  and  suc- 
cession belonged,  permitted  two  kings  to  sit 
on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family.  The  de- 
scendants of  Eurysthenes  were  called  Eurys- 
thenidw;  and  those  of  Procles,  Frodidce.  It 
was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Sparta  fjor 
two  kings  of  the  same  family  to  ascend  tlie 
throne  together,  yet  that  law  was  sometimes 
violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Eurys- 
thenes had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  succeeded 
him.  His  descendants  were  called  Jigida. 
There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of 
the  famify  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  of  the 
Proclidte.  The  former  were  the  more  illus- 
trious. Herodot.  4,  c.  147,  1.  6,  c.  52.— Faus. 
o,  c.  1. —  C.  Nep.  in  /Jges. 

EuRvsTHENiUvE.     I'id.  Eurystlicnes. 

EuEYSTMEUs,  a  king  of  Argos  and  My- 
cena;,  son  of  Stbenelus  and  Nicippc  the 
daughter  of  Pelo|)s.  Juno  hastened  his  birth 
by  two  months,  that  he  might  come  into  the 
world  before  Hercules  tise  son  of  Alcmena> 
as  the  yoimger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by 
order  of  Jupiter  to  be  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  other.  [f'«/.  Alcmeiia.]  This  natural 
right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules, 
and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and 
uncommon  enterprises  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The 
success  of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  peri- 
lous labours  alarmed  Eurystheus  in  a  greater 
degree,  and  he  furnished  himsc;i  with  a  bi-a- 
zen  vessel,  where  he  might  secure  himselt  a 
safe  retreat  in  case  of  danger.    Aftej-  the  death 
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of  Hercules,  Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties 
against  bis  children,  and  made  war  against 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia,  because  he  had  given 
them  support,  and  treated  them  with  hospi- 
tality, lie  was  killed  in  the  prosecution  of 
tliis  war  by  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules.  His 
head  was  sent  to  Alcmena  the  mother  of  Her- 
cules, who  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which  her 
son  had  suffered,  insulted  it  and  tore  out  the 
eyes  with  the  most  inveterate  fury.  Eurys- 
theus was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos 
by  Atreus  his  nephew.  Hygin.  fab.  30  and  32. 
—.Ipollod.  2,  c.  4,  k.c.—Paus.  1,  c.  33,  1.  3,  c. 
6.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  6.—Virg.  JEn.  8,  v. 
292. 

EuRVTE,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus,  who 

mai-ried  Parthaon.    Jlpollod. The  mother 

of  Hallirhotius,  by  Neptune.    Id. 

EuRVTEJE,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c. 
18. 

EuRYTELE,  a  daughter  of  Tiiespius, A 

daughter  of  Leucippus.    Apollod. 

EuRYTHEMis,  the  wife  of  Thestius.  Jlpol- 
lod. 

EuRYTHioN  and  Eurytion,  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
at  the  nuptials  of  Piri^hous,  Ovid.  Md.  12. — 
Fans.  5,  c.  10. — Hesiod.  Theog. A  herds- 
man of  Geryon  killed  by  Hercules.     Jlpollod. 

2. A  king  of  Sparta,    who  seized  upon 

Alantinea  by  stratagem.     Polyau.  2. One 

of  the  Argonauts.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  311. A 

son  of  Lycaon,  who  signalized  himself  during 
the  funeral  games  exhibited  in  Sicily  by  iEne- 
as.  Virg.  JFm.  5,  v.  495.- — -A  silversmith. 
Id.  10,  v.  499 A  man  of  Heraclea  convict- 
ed of  adultery.  His  punishment  was  the 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  oligarchical 
power  there.    Jlristot.  5,  Polil. 

EuRYTis,  (idos)  a  patronymic  of  lole 
daugliter  of  Eurytus,     Ovid.  Met.  9.  fab.  11. 

EuRYTus,  a  son  of  Mercury,  among  the  Ar- 
gonauts.   Flacc.  1,  v.  439. A  king  of  (Echa- 

lia,  father  to  lole.  He  offered  his  daughter 
to  him  who  shot  a  bow  better  than  himself. 
Hercules  conquered  him,  and  put  him  to 
death  because  he  refused  him  his  daughter  as 
the  prize  of  his  victory.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  4  and 

7. A  son  of  Actor,  concerned  in  the  wars 

between  Augias  and  Hercules,  and  killed  by 
the  hero. A  son  of  Augias  killed  by  Her- 
cules as  he  was  going  to  Corinth  to  celebrate 
the  Isthmian  games.  Jlpollod. A  person  kill- 
ed in  hunting  the  Calydonian  boar. A  son 

of  Hippocoon.    Id.  3,  c.  10. .A  giant  killed 

Ijy  Hercules  or  Bacchus  for  making  wai"  against 
the  gods, 

EusEBiA,  an  empress,  wife  to  Constantius, 
^c.  She  died  A.  D.  3(50,  highly  and  deserved- 
ly lamented. 

EusEBius,  a  bishop  of  Cajsarea  in  great 
favour  with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He 
was  concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of 
Arius  and  Athanasius,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  life  of  Constantine, 
Chronicon,  Evangelical  preparations,  and 
otiier  numerous  treatises,  most  of  which  are 
now  lost.  Tiie  best  edition  of  his  Pra^paratio 
und  Demonsiratio  Evangelica,  is  by  Vjgerus,  2 
vols,  folio  ;  Rothomagi,  1628 ;  and  of  liis  eccle- 
fSastical  history  by  Heading,  folio  Cantab.  1720. 
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EusEBius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 

EusEPus  and  Pedasus,  the  twin  sons  of 
Bucolion  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  II.  6. 

EusTATHius,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  The  best  edition  of  this 
very  valuable  author,  is  that  published  at  Basil, 
3  vols,  folio,  1560.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
sign of  Alexander  Politus.  begun  at  Florence 
in  1735,  and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Iliad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  these  excellent  commentai'ies  is  among 

the  desiderata  of  the  present  day. A  mau 

who  wrote  a  very  foolish  romance  in  Greek, 
entitled  de  Ismenixand  li-nienes  amoribus,  edit- 
ed by  Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

EuT^A,  a  town  of  Arcadia.    Paus.  8,  c.  27. 

EuTELiDAS,  a  famous  statuary  of  Argos 
Id.  6,  c.  10. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
music,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress 
of  tiie  flute  and  of  all  wind  instruments.  She 
is  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers  and 
holding  a  flute  in  her  hands.  Some  mytholo- 
gists  attributed  to'hertlie  invention  of  tragedy, 
more  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  production 

of   Melpomene.      i-'id.  Musce. The  name 

of  tlic  mother  of  Theniistocles  according  to 
some, 

Euthycrates,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
proportions  of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercules 
and  Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and 
particularly  that  of  Medea,  w  Inch  was  carried 

on  a  chariot  by  four  horses.  Plin.34,  c.8. 

A  man  who  beti-ayed  Oiynthus  to  Philip. 

EuTHYDEMus,  au  orator  and  rhetorician 
who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence, &.C.     Slrab.  14. 

EuTHYMus,  a  celebrated  boxer  of  Locri  in 
Italy,  &Lc.     Paus.  6,  c.  6. 

EuTRAPELUs,  a  man  described  as  artful  and 

fallacious  by  Horat.   1,  ep.  18,  v.  31. A 

hair-dresser.    Martial.  7,  ep.  82. 

EuTRAPELus,  (Volumn)  a  friend  of  M.  An- 
tony, he.     Cic.  Fam.  32. 

EuTROpius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the 
fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians.  His 
origin  as  well  as  liis  dignity  are  unknown ; 
yet  some  suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  Claris- 
simus  prefixed  to  his  history,  that  he  was  a 
Roman  senator.  He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Rome,  fi-om  the  age  ot  Romulus  to 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  whom 
the  work  was  dedicated.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  medicine  without  being  acquainted  with 
the  art.  Of  all  his  works  the  Roman  history 
alone  is  extant.  It  is  composed  with  concise- 
ness and  precision,  but  Avithout  elegance.  The 
best  edition  of  Eutropius  is  that  of  Haverkamp, 
Cuvi  nolis  variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1729  and 

1762. A  famous  eunuch  at  the  court  of  Ar- 

cadius  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  &ic. 

EuTYCHiDE,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children.     Plin.  7,  c.  3. 

EuTYCHiDES,  a  learned  servant  of  Atticus, 
&,c.    Cic.  15.  ad  Jlllic. A  sculptor. 

EuxANTHius;  a  daughter  oi  Minos  and 
Dexithea.     £pollod. 

EiJXENiDAs,  a  painter,  &ic.     Plin.'35. 

Eusti.NDs,  a  man    who   wrote    a    poeKcal 
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history  of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Italy.    Dionys. 
Hal.  I. 

EuxiNDS  PoNTUS,  a  sea  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  partly  at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor 
and  at  the  west  of  Colchis.  It  was  anciently 
called  «Jf'.o,,  in/iospitable,  on  account  of  the 
savage  manners  of  tlie  inhabitants  on  its  coasts. 
Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  plan- 
tation of  colonies  in  their  neighbourhood,  gra- 
dually softened  their  roughness,  and  the  sea 
was  no  longer  called  Axenus,  but  Euxenus, 
liospiiable.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  by  Hero- 
dotus to  be  1387  miles  long  and  420  broad. 
Strabo  calls  it  1100  miles  long  and  in  circum- 
ference 3125.  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  of 
fish,  and  receives  the  tribute  of  above  40 
rivers.  It  is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the 
eastern  parts,  whence  some  have  imagined 
that  it  had  a  subterraneous  communication 
with  the  Caspian.  It  is  called  the  Black  sea, 
from  the  thick  dark  fogs  which  cover  it.  Ovid. 
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Trist.  S,  el.  IS,").  4,  el.  4,  v.  5A.—Stmb.  2, 
kc. — Mela,  l,-vc.';l.^— 'JP/in.  3. — Htrodot.  4, 
c.  85.  ■    'iC '■''-•      ■ 

EuxipPE,  a  •wotkti.fi  who  killed  herself  be- 
cause the  ambassadoi's  of  Sparta  had  oftered 
violence  to  her  vutue,  &c. 

ExADios,  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  the  nuptials 
of  Firithous.  Homer.  II.  1,  v.  264. — Ovid, 
Met.  12,  V.266. 

ExiETHES,  a  Parthian  who  cut  oft"  the  head 
of  Crassus,  k.c.    Polyctn.  7. 

ExAGONUs,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Cyprus, who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  muclt 
of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  &c.  that  the 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel 
full  of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures, 
so  far  from  hurting  him,  caressed  him  and 
harmlessly  licked  him  with  their  tongues. 
Plin.  28,  c.  3. 

ExoMAri:«,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Place.  6,  v.  144. 
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FABAllIA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  ot 
Carna  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  {fiibx) 
•were  presented  as  an  oblation. 

Fabauis,  now  Par/a,  a  river  of  Italy  iu  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Farfur- 
Mi.    Ovid.  Mel.  14,  V.  334.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  7 15. 

Fabia.     yid.  Fabius  Fabricianus. 

Fabia  lex,  de  ambilu,  was  to  circumscribe 
the  number  oi  Seclaiorcs,  or  attendants  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  for 
some  high  office.  It  was  proposed,  but  did 
not  pass. 

Fabia,  a  tribe  at  Rome.     Horat.  1,  ep.  7, 

V.  52. A  vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentia, 

Cicero's  wife. 

Fabi.Ini,  some  of  the  Luperci  at  Rome,  in- 
stituted in  iiouour  of  the  Fabian  family. 

Fabii,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at 
Rome,  who  derived  their  name  from  faba,  a 
bean,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  culti- 
vated this  pulse.  They  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Fabius,  a  supposed  son  of  Her- 
cules by  an  Italian  nymph  ;  and  they  were 
once  so  numerous,  that  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  wage  war  against  tlie  Veientes.  They 
«ame  to  a  general  engagement  near  the  Cre- 
mera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consisting 
of  306  men,  were  totally  slain,  B.  C.  477. 
There  only  remained  one,  whose  tender 
age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from 
him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following 
ages.  The  family  was  divided  into  six  diffe- 
rent branches,  the  .liiibudi,  the  Maximi,  the 
Vibuluni,  the  Bvteoiws,  the  Dcrsones,  and  the 
Pictures,  the  three  lirst  of  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  history,  but  the 
others  seldom.  Diuiiys.  9,  c.  5. — Liv.  2,  c.  46, 
^c.—Flor.  1,  c.  2.— Odd.  Trist.  2,  v.  235.— 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  845. 

Fabius  Maximus  Rulliauus,  was  the  first  of 
the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  o(  Maxi- 
mus, for  lessening  the  power  of  the  populace 
at  elections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  and 
iiis  victories  over  the  Samnites  iu  that  capaci- 
ty, nearly  cost  him  hi;;  life,  because  he  er-ga- 
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ged  the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the 
dictator.  He  was  five  times  consul,  twice  dic- 
tator, and  once  censor.  He  triumphed  over 
seven  different  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  rendered  himself  illustrious  by 

his  patriotism. Rusticus,   an   historian   in 

the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Seneca,  and  the  encomiums  whicb 
Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style,  makes  us  regret 

the  loss  of  his  compositions. MarccUinus, 

an  historian  in  the  second  century. A  Ro- 
man lawyer,  whom  Horat.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  134, 
ridicules  as  having  been  caught  in  adultery. 

Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,   first 

surnamed  Verrucosus,  from  a  wart  on  his  lip, 
and  ylgnicula,  from  his  inoffensive  manners. 
From  a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he 
burst  into  deeds  of  valour  antl  heroism,  and 
was  gradually  raised  by  merit  to  the  highest 
olfices  of  the  state.  In  his  first  consulship,  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  Liguria,  and  the  fatal 
battle  of  Thrasymenus,  occasioned  his  election 
to  the  dictatorship.  In  this  im])ortant  office 
he  began  to  oppose  Annibal,  not  by  fighting 
him  in  tiie  open  field  like  his  predecessors, 
but  he  contiiuially  harassed  his  army  by  coun- 
termarches and  ambu.scades,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Cunctator  or  delayer. 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man armies,  gave  offence  to  some,  and  Fabius 
was  67011  accused  of  cowardice.  He,  however, 
still  pursued  the  measures  which  prudence  and 
reflection  seemed  to  dictate  as  most  salutary  to 
Rome,  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see  his  master 
of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dictatorial  dignity 
with  himself,  by  means  of  his  enemies  at 
home.  When  he  had  laid  down  his  office  of 
dictator,  his  successors,  for  ;t  while,  followed 
his  plan  ;  but  the  rashness  of  Varro,  and  his 
contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occa- 
sioned the  fatal  battle  of  Canna;.  Tarentum 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  arms  after  the 
battle  of  Canna;,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Car- 
thaginian enemy  observed  that  Fabius  was  the 
Aniilbal  of  Rome.    When  he  had  made  au 
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agreement  ^tilh  AiitiiWii  for  <bc  ransom  of  the  j  Lucaniani,  and  was  honoured  Avith  a  triumph 
captives,  which  was  totally  clisapproved  by  the  |  The  riches  whiph  were  acquired  in  those  bat- 
tles were  immense  ;  the  soldiers  were  liberal- 
ly rewarded  by  the  consul,  and   the  treasury 
was  enriched  with  4CMJ  lalents.     Two  years  af- 
ter Fabricius  went  as  ambassador  to  ryrrhus, 
and  refused  with  contempt  the  presents,  and 
heard  with  indignation  the  offerS;  which  might 
have  corrupted  the  tidelity  of  a  less  virtuous 
citizen.     Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to  admire   the 
magnanimity  of  Fabricius;  but  his  astonisii- 
meat  was  more  powerfully  awakened  when  he 
o])poged  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  when 
he  saw  him  makeadiscovery  of  the  perfidious 
offer  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  himself  to 
the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  ofmoney  to  poi- 
son his  royal  master.  To  tiiis  greatness  of  soul 
were  added  the  most  consummate  knowledge 
of  military  affairs,  and  tlie  greatest  simplicity  of 
manners.  Fabricius  never  used  rich  plate  at  his 
table;  a  small  salt-cellar,  wiiose  feet  were  of 
horn, was  the  only  silver  vessel  which  appeare-d 
in  his  house.  This  contempt  of  luxury  and  use- 
less  ornaments  Fabricius  wished   to   inspire 
among  the  i)eople  ;  and  during  his  censojship 
he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius  Ruiinns, 
who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  be- 
cause  he    kept   in  his  bouse  more  than  tea 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.     Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  who  ob 
servedjthat  he  wished  ratherto  command  those 
that  liad  money  than  possess  it  himself.     He 
lived  and  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.     His 
body  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  the 
Roman  people  were  obliged  to  give  a  dowry 
to  his  two  daughters,  when  they  had  arrived  to 
marriageable  years.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  9, 1.  4    c. 
4.—Flor.  1.  c.  IS.— Cic.  3,  dc  Offic.—Pluiin 

Pyrrh. —  Virg.JEn.Q,  v.  844. A  bridge  at 

Rome  built  by  the  consul  Fabricius,  over  the 
Tiber.     Horat.  2.  Ser.  3,  v.  36. 

Faeulla,  a  prostitute,  &.c.    Jui\  2,  v.  68. 

Facelina,  a  small  place  on  the  north  of  Si- 
cily, where  Diana  had  a  temple.  ."Servius  ad 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  117.— Hijgin.  261. 

I'adus,  a  Rutulian  killed  in  the  night  by  Eu- 
ryalus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  344. 

F^siJL*,  now  Fiesalc,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
famous  for  its  augurs.  Cic.  .Mur.  24. — Hal. 
S,\-.41S.—Sallusl.  Cat.  21. 

Falcidia  LJ'iUatwas  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Falcidius,  .\.,0rC.  713,  concerning  wills  and 
the  rights  of  heirs. 

Falekia,  a  town  of  Picenum,  now  Fulhro- 
na,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Fa- 
lerienses.     Ptin.  3,  c.  13. 

Faleru,  (or  ium)  now  Prdari,  a  to^  n  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  inhabllants  arc  cailci 
Falisci.  The  Romans  borrowed  some  of  their 
laws  from  Falerii.  The  j)lace  was  famous  for 
its  pastures,  and  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  sausage. 
Vid.  Falisci.  Marlial.  4,  ep.  46. — Liv.  10,  c. 
12  and  16.— Ovid.  Fcal.  1,  v.  H4.—Po,it.  4,  el. 
8,  V.  41. — Cato  R.  R.  4  and  14. — Stnlus  in 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  695.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Falerina,  a  tribe  at  Rome.     Liv.  9,  c.  20. 

Faler.nus,  a  fertile  mountain  and  plain  of 
Campania,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  the  Ro- 
man poets  have  greatly  celebrated.  Liv.  22, 
c.  14.— Marlial.  12,  ep.'o7.— Tirg-.  G.  2,  v.  96. 
—Hurat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  lU.  2  Hat.  4,  v.  15.— 
Strab.  b.—Flor.  1,  c.  1-3 

Falisci,  a  people  of  Elnuia,  originally  a 


Roman  senate,  iie  sold  all  ''is  estates  to  pay 
the  money,  rather  than  (bi^ithis  word  to  the 
enemy.  The  bold  projJoSal  of  young  Scipio 
to  go  and  carry  the  war  from  Italy  to  AtVica, 
was  rejected  by  Fabiits  as  chimerical  jyid  dan- 
gerous. He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the 
success  of  tlie  Roman  arms  umJer  Scipio,  and 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  measures  which 
lie  treated  with  contem|)t  and  heard  with  in- 
dignation. He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his 
age,  after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and 
twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  Romans 
tvere  so  se;igible  of  his  great  merit  and  ser- 
vices, that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.     Plut.  in 

vita — Flor.  2,  c.  6. — lAv. — Polyb. His  son 

bore  the  same  name,  and  showed  himself 
worthy  of  his  noble  falJier's  virtues.  During 
his  cousulshiii  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
father  on  horseback  in  the  camp  :  the  son  or- 
dered the  father  to  dismount,  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son,  and  say- 
ing, 1  wished  to  know  nhetiieryou  knew  what 
it  is  to  be  consul.  He  died  !)efore  his  father, 
and  the  Cunctator,  with  the  moderation  of  a 
philoso])her,   iJelivered  a  funeral  oration  over 

the  dead  booy  of  his  son.     Plut.  in  Fabio. 

Pictor,  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  an  histori- 
cal accoimt  of  his  country,  from  the  age  of 
■  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome  536.  He  flour- 
ished B.  C.  225.  The  work  which  is  now  ex- 
tant, and  which  is  attributed  to  him,  is  a  spu- 
rious   composition. A  loquacious  person 

mentioned  by  Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  14.-; — A  Ro- 
man consul,  snrnamed  Ambustus,  because  he 

was  struck  with  lightning. A  lieutenant  of 

Cffisar  in  Gaul. Fabricianus,  a  Roman  as 

sassirjated  by  his  wife  Fabia,  that  she  might 
more  freely  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth.  His  son  was  saved  from  his  mother's 
cruelties,  and  when  he  came  of  age  he  avenged 
his  father's  death  by  murdering  his  mother 
and  her  adulterer.  The  senate  took  cognizance 
of  the   action,  and  patronized  the  parracide. 

Pint,   in  Parall. A   chief  priest  at  Rome 

when  Brennus  took  the  city.     Plut. A  Ro- 

2jian  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  while 
Annibal  was  in  Italy. Another  chosen  dic- 
tator merely  to  create   new  senators. A 

lieutenant  of  LucuUus,  defeated  by  Mithridates. 

A  son  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  adopted  into  the 

family  of  the  J'abii. A  Roman  surnamed 

Allobrogicus,  from  his  victory  over  the  AUo- 

broges,  iic.  Flor.  2,  c.  17. .\nother  chosen 

general  againstthe  Carthaginians  in  Italy.  He 
lost  all  his  forces  in  a  battle,  and  fell  wounded 

by  the  side  of  Annibal.     Plut.  in  Pure". L 

A  consul  with  J.  Caisar,  who  conquered  Pom- 

pey's  adherents   in    Spain. A  high   priest 

who  wrote  some  annals,  and  made  war  against 
Viriathus  in   Spain.     Liv.  30,  c.  26. — Flor.  3, 

c.  2. Dorso.     Vid.  Dorso. 

Fabrateria,  a  colony  and  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium.  Hal.  8,  c.  398. —  Cic.  Fum. 
9,  ep.  24. 

Faceicius,  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Kero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirising  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
Tjy  order  of  JNero. Caius  Luscinus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship  ob- 
tained several  victories  over  the  Sainiiites  and 
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Macedonian  colony.  When  they  were  besieg- 
ed by  Camillus,  a  school-master  went  out  ol 
tlie  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pupils,  and  iie- 
tiayed  them  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Roman  ene- 
my, that  by  such  a  possession  he  might  easily 
oblige  the  place  to  surrender.  Camillus  heard 
the  proposal  with  indignation,  and  ordered  the 
man  to  be  stripped  naked  and  whipped  back 
to  the  town  by  those  whom  his  perlidy  wished 
to  betray.  This  instance  of  generosity  opera- 
ted upon  the  people  so  powerfully,  that  they 
sun  endered  to  the  Romans.     Plat,  in  Camil. 

Fai.iscus  Gkatu-5.     F(W.  Gratius. 

F.\MA,  (fame)  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally 
represented  blowing  a  trumpet,  ^c.  8tat. 
9,ThebA21. 

Fa-vni  i,  a  woman  of  Minturnae,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerly  sat  in  judgmejnt  upon  her, 
and  divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

Fansia  r.Ex.  de  Sumptibiu,  by  Fannius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  per- 
son should  spend  more  than  100  asses  a  day 
at  the  great  festivals,  and  30  oises  on  other 
days,  and  ten  at  all  other  times. 

Fannu,  two  orators  of  whom  Cicero  speaks 
in  Brut. 

Fannius,  an  inferior  poet  ridiculed  by 
Horace  because  his  poems  and  picture  were 
consecrated  in  the  library  of  Apollo,  on  mount 
Palatine  at  Rome,  as  it  was  then  usual  for  such 
as  possessed  merit.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  21. 
A  person  who  killed  himself  when  appre- 
hended in  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus. 
Mart.  12,  ep.  80 Caius,  an  author  in  Tra- 
jan's reign,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of 
Nero  is  greatly  regretted. 

Fasum  VACiJNiE,  a  village  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.     Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Farfarus,  a  river  of  the  Sabines,  falling 
into  the  Tiber,  above  Capena.  Ovid.  Met.  14 
V.  330. 

Fascet.is,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  her 
slatue  was  brought  from  Taurica  by  Iphige- 
nia  in  a  bundle  of  sticks,  (fascis.)  and  placed 
at  Aricia. 

Fascellina,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  Panor- 
mus.     Sit.  14,  v.  261. 

Fauclla,  a  prostitute,  who  privately  con- 
Teyed  food  to  the  Roman  prisoners  at  Capua. 
IJv.  26,  c.  33. 

Favcn'tia,  a  town  of  Spain.    Plin  8,  c.  1. 

Of  Italy.     Hal.  8,  v.  597.     Plin.  14,  c.  15. 

Martial.  2,  ep.  74. 

P'avfria.  a  town  of  Istria.     Liv.  41,  c.  11. 

Faula,  a  mistress  of  Hercules. 

FAiTN'i,  a  deity  arnor.g  the  Romans,  daugh- 
ter of  Picus,  and  originally  called  Marica. 
Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the 
name  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity that  of  Falua  and  Falidicu.  It  is  said 
that  she  never  saw  a  man  after  her  marriage 
with  Fauniis,  and  that  her  uncommon  chastity 
occasioned  her  being  ranked  among  the  gods 
f.lier  death.  She  isthe  same,  according  to 
some,  as  Bona  Muter.  Some  mythologists 
accuse  her  of  drunkenness,  and  say  that  she 
<\|)iivd  under  the  blows,  of  her  husband,  for 
:iii  immojcratf  use  of  wine.  Virg.  Jtln.  7,  v. 
47,  ^c. —  Varru. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

FAi'NAtrA;  feslirals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
i-'aunn.-. 
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FAUJft,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  re- 
presented as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of 
goats,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  body  human.  They 
were  called  satyrs  by  tlie  Greeks.  The  pea- 
sants ottered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great 
solemnity.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  10.— Ovid.  Mel.  5, 
v.  392. 

Fackus,  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.  Hi« 
bravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  given  rise  to 
the  tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mars.  Hff 
raised  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  cal- 
led by  the  Latins  Lupercus,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  he  exercised  hospitality  to- 
wards strangers  with  a  liberal  hand.  His  great 
popularity,  and  his  fondne.ss  for  agrfcnlture. 
made  his  subjects  revere  him  as  o:ie  of  their 
country-  deities  after  death.  He  was  repre- 
sented with  all  the  equipage  of  the  satyrs,  and 
was  consulted  to  give  oracles.  Dionys.  1,  c.  7. 
—  Virs.  JEn.  7,  v.  47, 1.  8,  v.  314, 1.  10,  v.  55.— 
//om/T  l,od.  17. 

Favo,  a  Roman  mimic,  who  at  the  funeral 
of  Vespasian  imitated  the  manners  and  ges- 
tures of  the  deceased  emperor  Suet,  in  Vesp. 
19. 

Favorinus,  a  philosopher  and  eunucii  un- 
der Adrian,  &c. 

Fausta,  a  daughter  of  Sylla.  k.c,     Horat. 

1.  Sat.  2,  V.  64. The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and 
vices. 

Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her 
daughter,  of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beau- 
ty, liveliness,  and  wit,  became  the  most  aban- 
doned of  her  sex.     She  married  M.  Aurelius. 

The  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Helioga- 

balus  bore  that  name. 

Faustitas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
supposed  to  preside  over  cattle.  Horat.  4.  od. 
5,  V.  17. 

Fadstulus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought 
them  up  at  home.  Liv.  1,  c.  4. — Jusiiti.  43,  c. 
2.— Plat,  in  Rom. 

Favstus,  an  obscure  poet  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  two  of  whose  dramatic  pie- 
ces, Thebac  and  Tereus,  Juvenal  mentions,  7, 
v.  12. 

Febrcus,  a  god  at  Rome,    who  presided 

over  purifications. The  Feralia,  sacrifices 

wiiich  the  Romans  offered  to  the  gods  Manes, 
were  also  called  Fcbrua,  whence  the  name  of 
the  month  of  February,  during  which  the  ob- 
lations were  made. 

Feciales,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
employed  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in- 
jured, one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  em- 
powered to  demand  redress,  and  after  the  al- 
lowance of  33  days  to  consider  the  matter, 
war  was  declared  if  submissions  were  not 
made,  and  the  Fecialis  hurled  a  bloody  spear 
into  tiie  territories  of  the  enemy  in  jii-oof  of 
intended  hostilities.     Liv.  L  c.  3, 1.  4,  c  '.iO. 

Felginas,  a  Roman  knight  killed  by  Pom- 
pey  at  Dyrrachium.     C(es.  3,  Bell.  Civ. 

Felix,  M.  Antonius,  a  freed  man  of 
Claudius  Caesar,  made  governor  of  .fuda^a, 
Samaria,  and  Palestine.  He  is  called  l,y  Sue- 
tonius the  husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  mar- 
ried the  two  Drusilljc,  on'-  grand-daughter  of 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish 
princess,  sister  of  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his 
third  wife  is  unknown.  Suet,  in  CI.  18. —  Ta- 
eil.Jlnn.  12,  c.  11. 

Feltkia,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of 
Venice. 

Fenestella,  a  Roman  historian  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.    He  died  at  Cumae. One  of 

the  gates  at  Rome.     Ovid.  FaM.  6,  v.  578. 

Fenni  or  FiNNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Finnin- 
gia  or  Eningia,  considered  as  Finland.  Ta- 
cit. G.  46.—Plm.  4,  c.  13. 

Ferama,  a  festival  in  lionour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  17th  or  21st  of  Fe- 
bruary. It  continued  for  11  days,  during 
Avhich  time  presents  were  carried  to  the  graves 
of  the  deceased,  marriages  were  forbidden, and 
the  tem])les  of  the  gods  were  shut.  It  was 
universally  believed  that  the  manes  of  their 
departed  friends  came  and  hovered  over  their 
graves,  and  feasted  upon  the  provisions  that 
the  hand  of  piety  and  alfection  had  procured 
for  them.  Their  punishments  in  the  infernal 
regions  were  also  suspended,  and  during  that 
time  they  enjoyed  rest  and  liberty. 

Ferentinum,  a  town  of  the  Hernici,  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Ferentinates  or  Ferentini.  Sil.  8,  v.  394. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  50, 1.  9,  c.  43  and  44. 

Fr.RENTUMjOr  FoRENTUM,atown  of  Apulia, 
now  Fo'i-ensa.  Moral.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. — Liv.  9, 
c.  16  and  20. 

Feretrius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  n  fer en- 
do,  because  he  had  assisted  the  Romans,  or  « 
feriendo,  because  he  had  conquered  their  ene- 
'mies  under  Romulus.  He  had  a  temple  at 
Rome,  built  by  Romulus,  where  the  spoils  call- 
ed opima  were  always  carried.  Only  two 
generals  obtained  these  celebrated  spoils  after 
the  age  of  Romulus.  Liv.  1,  c.  10. — Plul.  in 
Kom.—C.  JVep.  in  Jilt.  20. 

Ferijt:  Latins,,  festivals  at  Rome  insti- 
tuted by  Tarquin  the  Frond.  The  piincij)al 
magistrates  of  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  as- 
senibled  on  a  mount  near  Rome,  where  they 
altogether  with  the  Roman  magistrates  otlered 
a  bidl  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried 
home  some  part  after  the  immolation,  after 
they  had  sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance. 
It  continued  but  one  day  originally,  but  in  pro 
cess  of  time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  its 
celebration.  Diotu/s.  Hal.  4,  c.  49. — Vic.  Ep. 
6. — Liv.  21,  kc.  The  ferias  among  the  Ro 
mans  were  certain  days  set  apart  to  celebrate 
festivals,  and  during  that  time  it  was  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  work.  They  were  either 
public  or  private.  The  public  were  of  four 
different  kinds.  The  feritr.  stativce  were  cer- 
tain immoveable  days  always  marked  in  the 
calendar,  and  observed  by  the  whole  cily  with 
much  festi\  ily  and  public  rejoicing.  Tha  feriw 
eonceptivtE  were  moveable  feasts,  and  the  day 
apppointcd  for  the  celebration  was  always 
previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests 
Among  these  were  the  ferix  Latimr,  which 
were  iirsteslublished  by  Tarquin,  and  observed 
by  the  consuls  regula)'ly  before  they  set  out 
for  llie  provinces  ;  the  Compitalin,  i;c.  The 
fcricE  imperativa:  were  appointed  only  by  (lie 
command  of  the  consul,  dictator,  or  prfetor,  as 
a  public  rejoicing  for  some  important  victory 
gained  over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  The/er/ff 
JVundinm  were  regular   diiys,   in  which  the 
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people  of  the  country  and  neighbouring  to\vi.s 
assembled  together  and  exposed  their  re«j)ec- 
tive  commodities'to  sale.  They  were  called 
iNundinae  because  kept  every  ninth  day.  The 
feria  privalce  were  observed  only  in  families, 
in  commemoration  of  birth  days,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  the  like.  The  days  on  which  the 
feriiB  were  observed  were  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans fesli  dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth, 
relaxation,  and  festivity. 

Feronia,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid- 
ed over  the  woods  and  groves.  The  name  is 
derived  aftrendo,  because  she  gave  assistance 
to  her  votaries,  or  perhaps  from  the  town  Fe- 
ronia, near  mount  Soracte,  where  she  had  a 
temple.  It  was  usual  to  make  a  yearly  sacri- 
fice to  her,  and  to  wash  the  face  and  hands  in 
the  watersof  the  sacred  fountain,  which  flowed 
near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
were  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess  could 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiving  any  injury  from  the  flames.  Thegod- 
desshad  aterapleand  agrove  aboutthree  miles 
from  Aiixur,  and  also  another  in  the  district  of 
Capena.  Liv.  33,  c.  26.—  i  'irg.  JEn.  7,  v.  697 
and  800.— farro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  lO.—Jtal.  13.— 
Strab.  b.—Horul.  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  24. 

Fescenkia,  (iorum  or  iiwij  a  town  of 
Etrnria,  now  Galese,  where  the  Fescenninc 
reyvsci  were  first  invented.  These  verses,  the 
name  of  which  conveys  an  idea  of  vulgar  ob- 
scenity, were  a  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken 
extempore,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  before 
their  audience  the  failings  and  vices  of  their 
adversaries,  and  by  a  satirical  humour  and  mer- 
riment endeavoured  to  raise  the  laughter  of 
the  company.  They  were  often  repeated  at 
nuptials,  and  many  lascivious  expressions  were 
used  for  the  general  diversion,  as  also  at  har- 
vest-home, Avhen  gestures  were  made  adapted 
to  the  sense  of  the  unjiolished  verses  that  w  ere 
used.  They  were  proscribed  by  Augustus  as 
of  immoral  tendency.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. —  Virg. 
^n.  7,  V.  696.— //o/-«^  2,  ep.  1,  v.  145. 

Fesul.«,  or  F.9:suL.i;,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
where  Sylla  settled  a  colony.  Cic.  Cat.  3, 
c.  6. 

Festus,  a  friend  of  Domitian,  who  killed 

himself  in  an  illness.     Martial,  l.cp.'id. 

Porcius,  a  proconsul  who  succeeded  Felix  as 
governor  of  Judaea,  under  Claudius. 

FiERiiKus,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Liris  through  Cicero's  farm  at  Arpinuin.  Sit. 
8,  v.  400.— CVc.  Ltg-.  2,  c.  1. 

Ficaka,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the  south  of 
Rome  near  the  Tiber.     Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

FicARiA,  a  small  island  on  the  east  of  Sar- 
diniii,  now  Serpentera.     Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

FicuLEA  or  Fjcuj.kea,  a  town  of  Latium 
beyond  mount  Sacer  at  the  north  of  Rome. 
Cicoro  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led 
to  the  town  was  called  Ficuliievsis,  iuTerwards 
jXumentana  Via.  Cic.  12.  .,iit.  34. — Liv.  1,  c. 
38, 1.  3,  c.  52. 

FiDENA,  an  inland  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Fidennlts.  Tiie  place 
\vas  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.  C.  435. 
Virg.  JF.n.  6,  v.  773'.— JiU'.  1,  v.  44.~Liv.  1,  c. 
14,  15,  and  27,  1.  2,  c.  19,  1.  4,  c.  17  and  21. 

FirENTiA,  a  town  of  Gaid  on  the  south  of 
the  Po,  between  Piacentia  and  Parma.  Veil. 
2,  c.  2S.— Plin.  3,  c.  la.—  Cic.  In.  2,  c.  54. 

Fiuks,    the  goddess  of  faith,    oaths,    and 
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honesty,  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa 
was  the  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

FidiculjE,  a  place  of  Italy.  Val.  Max.  7, 
c.  6. 

FiDius  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Ro- 
mans generally  swore.  He  was  also  called 
Sancus  or  Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was 
solemnly  addressed  in  prayers  the  6th  of  June, 
which  was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service. 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  V.  21.3.— Farro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Di- 
onys.  Hal.  2  and  9. 

Fimbria,  a  Roman  officer  who  besieged 
Mithridates  in  Pi-itane,  and  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  desert- 
ed by  his  troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which 
he  killed   himself.     Plut.  in  LucuU. 

FiRMUM,  now  Fermo,  a  town  of  Picenum 
on  the  Adriatic,  the  port  of  which  was  called 
Caslellum  Firmanum.  Cic.  8,  Alt.  12. — Plin. 
7,  c.  8. —  Vdl&ius.  1,  c.  14. 

M.  FiRMius,  a  powerful  native  of  Seleucia 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

FiscELLUs,  a  part  of  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains in  Umbria,  where  the  Neit  rises.  Ital.  8, 
V.   518.— P/iji.  3,  c.  12. 

Flacilla  Antonia,  a  Ronran  matron  in 
Nero's  age,  &c.     Tacit,  .^un.  14,  c.7. 

Flaccus,  a  consul  who  marched  against 
Sylla,  and  was  assassinated  by  Frimbria.  Plut. 

k    poet.     Vid.  Valerius. A  governor 

of  Egypt  who  died  A.  D.  39. Verrius,  a 

grammarian,  tutor  to  the  two  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  and  supposed  author  of  the  Capito- 

line  marbles. A  name  of  Horace.     Vid. 

Horatius. 

iEnA  Flacilla,  the  mother  of  Arcadius 
andHonorius,  was  daughter  of  Antonius,  a 
prefect  of  Gaul. 

Flaminia  Lex  agraria.  by  C.  Flaminius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  that 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Gauls 
Senones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

Flaminia  Via,  a  celebrated  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia.  It 
received  its  name  from  Flaminius,  who  built 
it,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus 

against Annibal. Agate  of  Rome  opening 

to  the  same  road,  now  delpopolo. 

C.  Flaminius,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  who  wa.s  drawn  into  a  battle 
near  tht;  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice 
of  Annibal.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
with  an  immense  number  of  Romans,  B.  C. 
217.  The  conqueror  wished  to  give  a  burial 
to  his  body,  but  it  was  not  found  in  the  heaps 
of  slain.  While  the  tribune  of  the  people,  he 
proposed  an .  agrarian  law  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  of  the  senate,  and  of  his 
own  father.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  H.—Liv.  22, 
€.  3,  k.c.—Polyb.—Flor.  2,  c.  6.— Val.  Max. 
1,  c.  6. 

T.  Q.  Flaminios  or  Fi-amininus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  raised  to  the  consulship,  A.  U. 
C.  556.  He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war 
against  Annibal,  and  he  showed  himself  ca- 
pable in  every  respect  to  discharge  with  ho- 
nour the  great  office  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted. He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
'l<?nia.  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with 
",7 
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j  uncommon  success.  The  Greeks  gradually 
[declared  themselves  his  firmest  supporters^ 
and  he  totally  defeated  Philip  o;i  the  confines 
f  of  P^pirus,  and  made  sil  Locris,  Phoci;:,  and 
Thessaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman  power. 
He  granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch, 
and  proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and  indepen- 
dent at  the  Isthmian  games.  This  cele- 
brated action  procured  the  name  of  patrons 
of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  insensibly 
paved  their  way  to  universal  dominion. 
Flaminius  behaved  among  them  with  the 
greatest  policy,  and  by  his  ready  compliance 
with  their  national  customs  and  prejudices, 
he  gained  uncommon  popularity,  and  received 
the  name  of  father  and  deliverer  of  Greece. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  king 
Prusias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal, 
and  there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened 
out  of  the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  Romans.  Flaminius  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  after  a  life  spent  ia 
the  greatest  glory,  in  which  he  had  imitated 
with  success  the  virtues  of  his   model  Scipio. 

Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. Lucius,  the  brother 

of  the  preceding,  signalized  himself  in  the 
wars  of  Greece.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  for  killing  a  Gaul,  by  Cato,  his  brother's 
colleague  in  the  censorship,  an  action  which 
was  highly  resented  by  Titus.     Plut.  in  Flam. 

Calp.  Flamma,  a  tribune,  who  at  the  head 

of  300  men  saved  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily, 
B.  C.  258,  by  engaging  the  Carthaginians  and 
cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Flanatjcus  sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates, 
in  Liburnia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of 
Carnero.     Plin.  3,  c.  19  and  21. 

FL.iviA  LEX  agraria,  by  L.  Flavius,  A. 
U.  C.  693,  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers, 
and  the  comnicris. 

Flavi\nuiw,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the 
Tiber,  called  also  Flavinium.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
696.— Si/.  8,  V.  492. 

Flavinia,  a  town  of  Latium,  which  as- 
sisted Turuus  against  ^Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
V.  696. 

Flavius,    a  senator  who  conspired  with 

Piso  against  Nero,  &c.     Tacit. A  tribune 

of  the  people  deposed  by  J.  Caisar. A  Ro- 
man who  informed   Gracchus  of  the  violent 

measures    of  the   senate  against  him. A 

brother  of  Vespasian,  fcc. A  tribune  who 

wounded  one   of  Annibal's  elephants  in  ai» 

engagement. A  schoolmaster  at  Rome  in 

the  age  of  Horace.  1  Sat.  6,  v.  72.-^— One  of 
the  names  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  Juv. 
4,  V.37. 

Flevus,  the  right  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
which  formed  a  large  lake  on  its  falling  into 
the  sea,  called  Flevo,  now  Zuider-Zce.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Helium,  now  Ulie,  when  its 
breadth  became  more  contracted,  and  a  fort- 
erected  there  obtained  the  name  of  Fkvum 
Frisiorum.  Tacit.  An.  2,  c.  6, 1.  4,  v.  72. — Plin. 
4,  c.  15.— jlie/a,  3,  c.  2. 

Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gar- 
dens among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  Chlo- 
ris  of  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was 
originally  acomraon  courtezan,  who  left  (o  the 
Romans  the  Immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  and  lasciviousness,in  re- 
membrance of  which  a  yearly  festival  wns  in 
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stituted  In  her  honour.  She  was  worshipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  foun- 
dation oi'  Rome,  and  likewise  among  the  Fho- 
ceans,  who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the 
first  who  raised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  said  that  she  married  Zephyrus, 
and  timt  she  received  from  him  the  privileges 
of  presiding  over  ilowers,  and  of  enjoying  per- 
petual youth,  [yid.  Floralia.]  She  was  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  ilowers,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty,  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v. 
195,  c;c. — Farro  de  R.  R.   l.—Ladanl.  1,  c. 

20. A  celebrated   courtezan   passionately 

loved  by  Pompey  the  Great.  Slie  was  so  beau- 
tiful,- that  when  the  tenijile  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux at  Rome  was  adorned  with  paintings,  her 
picture  was  drawn  and  placed  among  the  rest. 
Another  courtezan,  i>ic.     Juv.  2,  v.  49. 

Flokalia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at 
Rome.  They  were  instituted  iibout  the  age 
fif  Romulus,  but  they  were  not  ce-lebrated 
v.illi  regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the 
year  U.  C.  5S0.  They  were  observed  yearly, 
and  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbounded 
licentiousness.  I(  is  reported  tiiat  Calo  wished 
once  to  be  present  at  the  celebraliun,and  that 
when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  pre- 
sence interrupted  the  feast,  he  retired,  not 
choosing  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  prostitution 
of  naked  women  in  a  public  theatre.  This  be- 
haviour so  captivated  the  degenerate  Romans, 
that  the  venerable  senator  was  treated  with  the 
most  uncommon  applause  as  he  retired,  ^'a/. 
Max.  2,  c.  10.— Farro  de  L.  L.  l.—Faterc. 
c.  l.—Plin.  IS,  c.  29. 

FLORENTiA,atown  of  Italy  on  the  Arnus, 
now  Flwence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Tacit. 
Jin.  1,  c.  19.—Flor.  3,  c.  2l.--^Piin.  3,  c.  5. 

Floeianus,  a  man  who  wore  the  imperial 
purple  at  Rome  only  for  two  mouths,  A.U.27(J. 

Florus,  L.  Annajus  Julius,  a  Latin  historian 
of  the  same  family  which  produced  rien- 
eca  and  Lucan,  A.  D.  116.  He  \vrot«  an 
abridgment  of  Roman  annals  in  four  books, 
composed  in  a  florid  and  poetical  style^  and  ra- 
ther a  panegyric  on  many  of  the  great  actions 
of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful  and  correct  re- 
cital of  their  history.  He  also  wrote  poetry, 
and  entered  the  lists  against  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  satirically  reproached  him  with 
frequenting  tavei-ns  and  places  ot'  dissipation. 
The  best  editions  of  Florus  are  Duker's,  2  vols. 
8vo.   L  But.  1722  and  1744;  and  that    of  J. 

Frid.  Fischer,  8vo.    Lips.    17C0. Julius,  a 

friend  of  Horace,  wlio  accoinpanied  Claudius 
ISero  in  his  military  expeditions.  The  poet 
has  addressed  two  epistles  to  him. 

FluGma,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucinn,  who 
under  that  appellation  was  invoked  by  the  Ro- 
man matrons  to  stop  excessive  discharges  of 
blood.    Fest.  de  V.  Jig. 

Folia,  a  woman  of  Ariminuni,  famtKjs  for 
her  knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  fur  her 
petulance.     Horat.  cp.  5,  v.  42.         a 

Fc.N's  SoT.is,  a  fountain  in  the  province  of 
Cyrene,  cool  at  mid-day  and  warm  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  tlie  sun.     Herudot.  4,  c.  181. 

FoNTA.M's,  a  poet  mentioned  by  Odd. 
Foiit.-l,  el.  IG. 

FoNiEiA,  a  vestal  virgin.     Cic. 

FoMEius  Capito,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Horace.     1  -S'ai.  6,  v.  32. A  Roman  w!io 
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raised  commotions  in  Germany  after  the  deatk 

of  Nero.     Tadt.  Hist.  1,  c.  7. A  man  who 

conducted  Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of 
Antony.     Flat,  in  Ant. 

F0RM1.E,  a  maritime  (own  of  Campania  at 
the  south-east  of  Caieta.  It  was  anciently  the 
abode  of  the  Laestrygones,and  it  became  known 
for  its  excellent  vanes,  and  was  called  Mamur- 
rarum  urbs,  from  a  family  of  consequence  and 
opulence  who  lived  there.  Liv.  8,  c.  14, 1.  38> 
c.  36.— Horat.  1.  od.  20,  v.  11, 1.  3.  od.  17, 
Sat.  1,  5,  v.  37.— P/m.  36,  c.  6. 

FoKBiiANUJi,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  For- 
mia;,  near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated. 
Cic.  Fam.  U.  ep.  27,  i.  16,  en.  iO. —  Tacit,  .'inn. 
16,  c.  10. 

FoRBuo,  now  Risano,  a  river  of  Istria,  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Italy  eastward,  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Arsia.     Flin.  3,  c.  18  and  19. 

FoR.^fAX,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
Fomacalia,  were  first  instituted  by  JNuma. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  525. 

FoRo  Appii,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  cap- 
ital was  cailcd  Forum  .ippi.    Flin.  3,  c.  5. 

FoRTUNA,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  Oceanus  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Parcaj  according  to  Pindar. 
Slie  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  povei'ty,  plea- 
sures and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  pains. 
She  was  worshipped  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  and  in  Achaia;  her  statue  held  the 
horn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  had  a  winged 
Cupid  at  its  feet.  In  Bceotia  she  had  a  statue 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the 
god  of  riches  in  her  arms,  to  intimate  that  for- 
tune is  the  source  whence  wealth  and  honours 
flow,  liupalus  was  the  first  who  made  a  statue 
of  Fortune  for  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  he 
represented  her  with  the  poplar  star  upon  htr 
iiead,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  hand.  The 
Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  the  god- 
dess of  i'ortune,  and  had  no  less  than  eight 
dittereiit  temples  erected  to  her  honour  in 
their  city.  Tullus  Hostilius  was  the  first  who 
built  her  a  temp-le,  and  from  tliat  circumstance 
it  is  easily  known  when  her  worship  was  first 
introduced  among  the  Ronsajis.  Her  most 
famous  temple  in  Italy  was  at  Antium,  in  La- 
tiuni,  where  presents  and  offerings  were  re- 
gularly sent  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Fortune  lias  been  called  Pherepolis,  the  pro- 
tectress of  cities,  Acrea,  from  the  temple  of 
Corinth  on  an  eminence,  kmcs.  She  was  called 
Prenestine  at  Prajnesle  in  Italy,  where  she  had 
also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was  worshipped 
among  the  Romans  underdifferent  names,  such 
as  Female  fortune,  Vh-ile  fortune,  Equestrian, 
Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  k.c.  On  the  1st  of 
Api-il,  which  was  consecrated  to  Venus  among 
the  Romans,  tiie  Italian  ^vidows  and  marriage- 
able vh-gins  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Virile 
fortune,  and  after  burning  incense  and  strip- 
j)ing  themselves  oftlieir  garments,  they  entrea- 
ted the  goddess  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  their 
husbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddess  of  Fortune  is  rep- 
resented on  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  ol 
pleiity,  and  sometimes  two  in  her  hands.  She 
is  blind-folded,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  in 
her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  inconstancy. 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
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upon  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder  j  times  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Fossm^ 
in  her  hand.     Dionys.   Hal.  4. — Oi:id.   Fast.  I  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  been  formed  by 


6,  V.  56b'. — Pint,  de  fort.  Rom.  and  in   Cor 
Cic.  de  Div.  2. — Liv.  10. — Augustin.  de  Civ. 
D.  4. — Flor.  1. —  Val.  Max.  1,  o.  5. — Lucan. 
2,  &c. 

Fortunat^t:  issvx.te,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  sea.  They  are  sup 
posed  to  be  the  Canary  isles  of  the  moderns, 
thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little 
distance  one  froni  the  other,  and  10,000  sta- 
dia from  the  shores  of  Libya.  They  were 
represented  cs  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  wliere 
the  souls  of  tii8  virtuous  were  placed  after 
death.  The  air  was  wholesome  and  tempocate, 
the  earth  produced  an  immense  number  of  va- 
rious fruits  without  the  labours  of  men.  When 
they  had  been  described  to  Sertorius  in  the 
most  enchanting  colours,  that  celebrated  ge- 
neral expressed  a  wish  to  retire  thither,  and 
to  remove  hihiself  from  the  noise  of  the 
world,  and  the  dans;ers  of  war.  Slrab.  1. — 
Pha.  in  Sertor.—Hor}it.4,  od.  8,  v.  27.— Epod. 
16.— P/irt.  6,  c.  3iand32. 

FoRULi,  a  town  of  ^he  Sabines  built  on  a 
stony  place.     Slra/j.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  714. 
FoRPM-APPii,    a  town  of  Latium  on  the 
Appia  via.     Cic.  1,  Ml.  lO.—Hor.it.  1,  Sal.  3, 

V.  3. Augustum,  a  place  at  Rome.     Ovid. 

Fast.  5,  V.  552. 'Allieni,  a  town  of  Italy, 

now  Ferrara.   Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  6. Aurelia,  a 

town  of  Etruria,  now  Monlalto.     Ci^.  Cat.  1, 

c.  9. Claudii,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Ori- 

olo. Cornelii,  another,  now  hnola,  in  the 

Pope's  dominions.     Plin.  3,  c.  16. — Cic.  Fam. 

12,  ep.  5. Domitil,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now 

Frontignan,  in  Languedoc- Voconii,  a  town 

of   Gaul,    now  Gomaron,    between  Antibes 

and  Marseilles.     Cic.  Fam.   10,   ep.    17. 

Lepidi,    a  town  of   ancient  Gaul,    south  of 

the  Po. Popilii,    another  at  the  south  of 

Ravenna,    on    the    Adriatic. Flaminii,  a 

town  of  Umbria,  now  San  Giavane.     Plin. 

3,  c.   14.- Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul  To- 

gata,  now  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Bolognese. 
Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  30. Also  a  town  of  Ve- 
nice, called  Forajulioisis  ttrbs,  now  Friuii. 
Cic.  Fam.  12,  ep.  26.—^ — Julium,  a  town  of 
Gaul  Narbonensis,  now  Frcjns,  in  Provence. 

Cic.   Fam.  10,  ep.  17. — Slr'ab.  4. Lebno- 

rum,  a  town  of  Insubria.  Polyb. — — Sempro- 
nii,  a  town  of  Umbria,  k.c.  Many  other  pla- 
ces bore  the  name  of  Forum  wherever  there 
was  a  public  market,  or  rather  where  the  pra;- 
tor  held  his  court  of  justice,  {forum  vel  con- 
ventus,)  and  thence  they  were  called  some- 
times convenlus  as  well  as/yra,into  which  pro- 
vinces were  generally  divided  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  separate  governor.  Cic. 
Ver.  2,  c.  20,  1.  4,  c.  48,  1.  5,  c.  U.—  Vatin.  5, 
Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  8. — Ailic.  5,  ep.  21. 

Fosi,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the  Elbe, 
considered  as  the  Sasons  of  Ptolemv.  Tacil. 
G.  36. 

Foss.\,  the  straits  of  Bonifacio  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  also    Tephros. 

Plin.  3,  c.  6. DiTjsi  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drususfrom 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  sepai'ation  of 
the   Waal.      Suet.   Claud.   I.— Tacit.  Hist.  5, 

c.  23. Mariana,    a   canal   cut  by  Marius 

from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during  the  Cim- 
brian  war,  and  now  called  Galcjon.    Some- 


Marius.     Plin.  3,  c.  A.—Strab.  4.— Mela,  2, 
c.  5. 

FossvE  Philisttn.^.,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Po.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  9. 

Franci,  a  people    of  Germany  and  Gaul, 

whose  country  was  called  Francia.    Claudinn. 

Fraus,  a  divinity   worshipped  among  the 

Romans,  daugliter  of  Orcus  and  Night.     She 

presided  over  treachery,  &ic. 

Fregella,  a  famous  town  of  the  Volsci 
in  Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting 
from  the  Romans.  Ital.  5,  v.  452. — Lio. 
8,  c.  22,  1.  27,  c.  10,  k.c.-^Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep. 
76. 

FREfii?N^,atown  of  Etruria.     P/Jn.3,  c.  5. 

Fre.vtan],  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apu- 
lia, who  receive  their  name  from  the  river 
Frento,  now  Fortore,  which  runs  through 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country,  and  falls 
into  She  Adriatic  opposite  the  islands  of  Dio- 
mede.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Liv.  9,  c.  45. — Sil.8, 
V.  520. 

Fuetum,  (the  sea)  is  sometimes  applied 
by  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  or  the  straits 
of  Messina.  Ctes.  C.  1,  c.  29.— F/or.  1,  c.  26. 
—Cic.2.m.  1. 

Frigidus,  a  river  of  Tuscany. 

Frisii,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the 
Rhine,  now  the  Frisor^  or  Friesland.  Tacit. 
.'?.  1,  c.QO.—Hist.  4,  c.  15  and  ■72.— G.  34. 

Sex.  .Jul.  Frontini-s,  a  celebrated  geo- 
metrician, who  made  himself  known  by  the 
books  he  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems, 
dedicated  to  Trajan.  He  oi'dered  at  his 
death  that  no  monument  should  be  raised 
to  his  memory,  saying,  Memoria  noslri  du- 
rabit,  si  vitam  mcruimus.  The  best  edition  of 
Frontinus  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1779. 

Fe.^nto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 

whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. -.Julius,  a 

learned  Roman,  who  was  so  partial  to  the 
company  of  poets,  that  he  lent  them  his  house 
and  gardens,  which  continually  re-echoed  the 
compositions  of  his  numerous  visitors.  Juv.  1, 
Sat.  V.  12. 

Frusino,  a  small  town  of  the  Volsci  on  one, 
of  the  branches  of  tlie  Liris.  Juv.  3,  v.  223. — 
Liv.  10,  c.  \.—Sil.  S,  V.  399.— C«V.  Alt.  U, 
ep.  4  and  13. 

Frcixus,  a  lake  of  Italy  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsi,  at  the  north  of  the  Liris,  attempted 
to  be  drained  by  .1.  Cae.sar  and  afterwards  by 
Claudius,  by  whom  30,0(X)  men  were  employ- 
ed for  eleven  years  to  perforate  a  mountain  to 
convey  the  water  into  the  Liris,  but  with  no 
permanent  success.  The  lake  surrounded  by 
a  ridge  of  high  mountains  is  now  called  Celano, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  47  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  not  more  than  12  feet  deep  on  an 
average,  Plin.  36,  c.  15. —  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c. 
56.— r?Vg.^?i.7,  V.  759. 

FuFfDius,  a  wretched  usurer,  k.c.  Horat.  1. 
Sat.  2. 

FuFius  Gk.minus,  a  man  greatly  promo- 
ted by  the  interest  of  Livia,  kc.  Tacit.  Ann., 
5,  c.  1  and  2. 

FuGAi.iA,  festivals  at  Rome  to  celebrate  the- 
flight  of  the  Tarquins. 

FuLGiNATES,  (sing.  Fulginas)  a  people- 
of  Umbria,  whose  chief  town  was  Fulgi'nura,., 
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now  Foligno.    Sit.  It.  8,  v.  462.— P/m.  1,  c.  4, 
1. 3,  c.  14. 

Q.  FuLoiNus,  a  brave  officer  in  Caesar's  le- 
gions, fcc.     Cods.  Bell.  Civ. 

FuLGoiiA,  a  goddess  al  Rome  v/ho  presided 
over  ligL tiling.  She  was  addressed  to  save 
her  votaries  from  tlie  effects  of  violent  storms 
of  thunder.    ,1ug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

FuLLiNUM  and  Fulginum,  a  small  town  of 
Umbria. 

Fi'LviA  LEX  was  proposed  but  rejected, 
A.  U.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended 
to  make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of 
Rome. 

FuLvu,  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman  who 
man-ied  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afteryvards 
Curjo,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  toolca 
part  in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  trium- 
virate and  shov/ed  herself  cruel  as  v.  ell  as  re- 
vengeful. When  Cicero's  head  had  been  cut 
off  by  order  of  Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to 
be  brought  to  her,  and  with  all  the  insolence 
of  barbarity,  she  bored  the  orator's  tongue 
with  her  golden  uookir,  Antony  divorced  her 
to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon  which  she  attempt- 
ed to  avenge  her  wrongs,  by  persuadi.ig  Au- 
gustus to  take  up  arms  against  her  husband. 
When  this  scheme  did  not  succeed,  she  raised 
a  faction  against  Augustus,  in  which  she  en- 
gaged L.  Antonius  her  brother-in-law,  and 
when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless,  she 
retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husljand  receiv- 
ed her  with  great  coldness  and  inditi'erence. 
This  unkindness  totally  broke  her  heart,  and 
she  soon  after  died,  about  40  years  beibre  the 

christian   era.     Plut.  in  Cic.  i^  Jlnton. A 

woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  upon  his  life.     PluL  in  Cic. 

Fulvius,  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  for  which  he  received  so  severe 
a  reprimand  from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his 

wife    haijged    themselves    in    despair. A 

friend  of  C.  Gracchus  who  was  killed  in  a  sedi- 
tion with  his  son.  His  body  was  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  his  widow  was  forbidden  to  put 
on  mourning  for  his  death.     PluL  in   Gracch. 

Flaccus  Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundered 

a  marble  temple  of  Juno,  to  finish  the  building 
of  one  which  he  had  erected  to  Fortune.  He 
was  always  unhappy  after  this  sacrilege.    Liv. 

25,  c.  2. Ser.  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consul 

who  went  to  Africa  after  (he  defeai  of  Regulus. 
After  he  had  acquired  much  glory  against  tlie 
Carthaginians,  he  was  shipwrecked  at  his  re- 
turn with  200  Roman  ships.  His  grandson 
Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  greatly 
signalisjed  himself.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
warded with  the  consulship. 

FuNDANus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy, 
Avhieh  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediteri-anean. 
Tacit.  Hid.  3,  c.  69. 

FuNO!,,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta,  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  deep 
bay  called  Lacus  Fundunus.     Hontt.  1,  Hut.  5, 1 
V.  34.— Liv.   8,  c.   14  and   19,  I.  38,  c.  36. —  I 
riin.  3,  c.  5.— Cic.  Paill.  2,  c.  2o.~Tacit.  Am. 
4,  c.  59.— 67ra6. 5. 
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FoRi.aE:,  the  three  dauglifers  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  accord- 
ing to  some.     Vid.  Eumenides. 

FijRii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Me- 
dullia  in  Latium,  and  came  to  settle  in  Rome 
under  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
patricians.  Camillus  was  of  this  family,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.  Plut. 
in  Camill. 

FijRiA  LEX  de  Testamentis,  ijy  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a 
legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses,  except  to 
the  relations  of  the  master  who  manumitted, 
with  a  few  more  exceptions.  Cic.  1. —  Verr. 
42.— Liv.  35. 

FuRiNA,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same 
as  the  Furies.  Her  festivals  were  called  Furi- 
nalia.  Cic.  de  A''at.  3,  c.  8.—  Varra  de  L.  L. 
5,  c.3. 

FuRius,  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus. 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col- 
league.  A  Roman  slave  who  obtained  his 

freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit- 
ted attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of 
land  which  he  had  purchased.  The  uncom- 
mon fruits  which  he  reaped  from  his  labours 
rendered  his  neighbours  jealous  of  his  prosper- 
ity.   He  was  accused  before  a  Roman  tribunal 

of  witciicraft,  but  honourably  acquitted. 

M.  Bibaculus,  a  Latin  poet  of  Cremona,  who 
wrote  annals  in  Iambic  verse,  and  was  univer- 
sally celebrated  for  the  wit  and  humour  of  hi? 
expressions.  It  is  said  that  Virgil  imitated 
his  poetry  and  even  borrowed  some  of  his 
lines.  Horace  however  has  not  failed  to  ridi- 
cule his  verses.  Quintil.8,  c.6,  he. — Herat. 
2,  Sal.  5,  V.  40. 

FuKNius,  a  man  accused  of  adultery  with 
Claudia  Pulchra,  and  condemned,  &c.  Ta- 
cit. Hist.    4,  V.  52. A  friend   of   Horace, 

who  was  consul,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  elegant  historical  writings.  1  Hat.  10, 
V.36. 

Arist.  Fuscus,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
sjjicuous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
The  poet  addressed  his  22  Od.  Lib.  1  and  1 

Ep.  10,  to  him. Corn,  a  pra?tor  sent  by  Do- 

mitian  against  the  Daci,  where  he  perished. 
Juv.  4,  V.  112. 

FusiA  LEX  de  Comitiis,  A.  U.  C.  527, 
forbade  any  business  to  be  transacted  at  the 
public  assemblies    on    certain  days,    though 

among  the  fasti. Another  A,   U.    C.  690, 

which   ordained  that  the  votes  in   a  public 

assembly  should  be  given  separately. Ca- 

ninia,  another  by  Camillus  and  C.  Caninius 
Galbus,  A.  U.  C.  751,  to  check  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves. 

Fusius,  a  Roman  orator.     Cic.  2.  de  Qraf. 

c.  22. A  Roman  killed  i)i  Gaul,  while  he 

presided  there    over   one  of   the  provinces. 

CcBS.  Bell.    G.  7,    c.  3. A  Roman   actor, 

whom  Horace  ridicules.  2  Sat.  3,  v.  60.  He 
intoxicated  himself;  and  when  on  the  stage, 
he  fell  asleep  whilst  he  personated  Ilione,, 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  roused  and  mo- 
ved by  the  cries  of  a  ghost;  but  in  vain. 
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GABLES,  a  people  of  Aquitain.    Plm.  4, 
c.  19. 

G.vBAZi,  a  country  of  Asia,  near  Sogdiana. 
Citrt.  8,  c.  4. 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secchia,  a  river  falling 
In  a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite 
the  Mincius.    Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabkne  and  Gabiene,  a  country  of  Persia. 
Diod.  19. 

Gabia  or  Gabina.     Vid.  Gabina. 

Gabienus,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded 
by  order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained 
that  he  spoke  after  death. 

Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the 
kings  of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence. 
It  was  taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  by  deserting  to  them,  and  pretend- 
ing that  his  father  had  ill  treated  him.  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  it  was 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the 
young  nobility,  and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  had  a  peculiar 
mode  of  tucking  up  their  dress,  whence  Gald- 
nus  cinctus.  Vwrs-  JEn.  6,  v.  773, 1.  7,  v.  612 
and  682.— Lit),  s'  c.  46, 1.  6,  c.  29,  I.  8,  c.  9,  1 
10,  c.  7.— Olid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709.— P/ii<.  in  Ro- 
nvul. 

Gabina,  the  name  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Gabii.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  682. 

Gaeinia  lex  de  Comitiis,  by  A.  Gabinius, 
tbe  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  that  in 
the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets,  and  not 

vivd  voce. Another  for  convening  daily  the 

senate  from  the  calends  of  February,  to  those 

of  March. Another,    de  Comitiis,    which 

made  it  a  capital  punishment  to  convene  any 
clandestine  assembly,  agreeable  to  the  old  law 

of  the  twelve  tables. Another,  de  Militia, 

by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It 
granted  Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the 
war  against  tbe  pirates,  during  three  years 
and  of  obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  states, 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  want- 
ed, over  all  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the 
maritime  provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  from 
the  sea. Another,  de  Usurd,  by  Aul.  Gabi- 
nius the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  ordained 
that  no  action  should  be  granted  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  money  borrowed  upon  small  in- 
terest, to  be  lent  upon  laiger.  This  was  an 
usual  practice  at  Rome,  which  obtained  the 

name  of  versuram  facere. Another  against 

fornication. 

Gaeimancs,  a  rhetorician,  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian. 

Gabinius,    a  Roman  historian. Aulius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  made  war  in  Judasa,  and 
re-established  tranquillity  there.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy 
Auletes  on  tbe  throne  of  Egypt.  He  was  ac- 
cused, at  his  return,  of  receiving  bribes.  Ci- 
cero, at  the  request  of  Pompey,  ably  defended 
him.  He  was  banished,  and  died  about  40 
years  before  Christ,  at  Salona.— — A  lieuten- 
ant of  Antony. A  consul,  who  behaved 

with  uncommon  rudeness  to  Cicero. 

Gades  (mwj,)  Gauis  (is)  and  Gadira,  a 
small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanish 
roast,  25  miles  from  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tartcssus,  and  Erylhia 
according  to  Pliny,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
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name  of  Cadis.  Geryon,  whom  Hercules  kill 
ed,  fixed  his  residence  there.  Hercules,  sur- 
named  Gaditamis,  had  there  a  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved, 
with  excellent  workmanship.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Gaditani,  and  there  women 
were  known  for  their  agility  of  body,  and 
their  incontinency.  Horat.2,  od.  2,  v.  11. — 
Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— Liv.  21,  c.  21, 1. 24,  c. 
49, 1.  26,  c.  43.— Plin.  4,  c.  23.—Strab.  3.— 
Cic.pro  Gab. — Justin.  44,  c.  4. — Paus.  1,  c. 
35.— Ptol.  2,  c.  4.— Patera.  1,  c.  2. 

Gaditanus,  a  sm-name  of  Hercules,  from 
Gades.     Vid.  Gades. 

Gxsxis,,  a  people  on  the  Rhone,  who  as- 
sisted the  Senones  in  taking  and  plundering 
Rome  under  Bieiinus.     Strab.  5. 

GjEtulia,  a  country  of  Libya,  near  the 
Garamantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masi- 
nissa's  kingdom.  The  country  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  call- 
ed Bildidgerid.  Sallust.  in  Jug. — Sil.  3,  v. 
287.— Plin.  6,  c.  4. 

GiETULiCLS,  Cn.  Lentulus,  an  officer  in  the 
age  of  Tiberius,    &.c.     Tacit.  Jinn.  4,  c.   43. 

A  poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams,  ia 

which  he  displayed  great  genius,  and  more 
wit,  though  he  often  indulged  in  indelicate  ex- 
pressions. 

Gala,  father  of  Masinissa,  was  king  of  Nu- 
midia. 

Galabrii,  a  nation  near  Thrace. 

Galactophagi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Scythia. 
Homer.  II.  3. 

Gal^ssus.     Vid.  Galesus. 

Galanthis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena, 
whose  sagacity  eased  the  labours  of  her  mis- 
tress. When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth 
of  Hercules,  and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife 
of  Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina ; 
who  immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Alcmena,  and  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
sat  near  the  door  with  her  legs  crossed,  and 
her  fingers  joined.  In  this  posture  she  uttered 
some  magical  words,  which  served  to  prolong 
the  labours  of  Alcmena,  and  render  her 
state  the  more  miserable.  Alcmena  had  al- 
ready passed  some  days  in  the  most  excrucia- 
ting torments,  when  Galanthis  began  to  sus- 
pect the  jealousy  of  Juno ;  and  concluded  that 
the  old  woman,  who  continued  at  the  door  al- 
ways in  the  same  unchanged  posture,  was  the 
instrument  of  the  anger  of  the  goddess.  With 
such  suspicions  Galanthis  ran  out  of  the  house, 
and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  joy,  she 
informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mistress  had 
just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the  words,  rose 
from  her  posture,  and  that  instant  Alcmena 
was  safely  delivered.  The  uncommon  laugh 
which  Galanthis  raised  upon  this,  made  Luci- 
na suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She 
seized  Galanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on 
the  ground  ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist, 
she  was  changed  into  a  weazel,  and  condemn- 
ed to  bring  forth  her  young,  in  the  most  ago- 
nizing pains,  by  the  mouth,  by  which  she  had 
uttered  falsehood.  This  transformation  al- 
ludes to  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients, 
who  believed  this  of  the  weazel,  because  she 
carries  her  young  in  her  mouth,  and  continu- 
ally shifts  from  place  to  place.  The  Bceotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Ale- 
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mena.    ^lian.  H.  Anim.  2. — Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  6. 

Galata,  a  town   of  Syria- 
near  Sicily. A  town  of  Sicily 

tain  of  Pliocis. 

GiLATiE,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  Vid. 
Galatia. 

Galat^sa  and  Galath5:a,  a  sea  nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock,  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Gaiatasa.  Galateea  was  inconsola- 
ble for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not 
restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a 
fountain.     Ovid.  Mel.  13,  v.  78y. —  Virg.  Mn. 

9,  V.  103. The  daughter  of  a  Celtic  king, 

from  whom  the  Gauls  were  called   Galatae. 

Ammian.   15. A  country  girl,   &.c.     I'irg. 

Ed.  3. 

Galatia,  or  Gallogr.scia,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  between  Phrygia,  the  Euxiiie, 
Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  Gauls,  who  migrated  there  un- 
der Brennus,  some  time  after  the  sacking  of 
Rome.  Slrah.  12. — Juslin.  37,  c.  4. — Liv.  38, 
c.  12,  AO.—Lucan.  7,  v.  540.— C/c.  6,  All.  5.— 

Flin.  5,  c.  32.~-Plof.  5,  c.  4. The  name  of 

ancient  Gaul  among  the  Greeks. 

GaLaxia,  a  festival,  in  which  they  boiled  a 
mixture  of  barley,  pulse,  and  milk,  called 
Txxuiix  by  the  Greeks. 

Galba,  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pitii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
«ome,  it  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
ness, for  wiuch  the  founder  of  the  Sulpitiai, 

family  vva.s  remarkable. A  king  among  tlie 

Gauls,  who  made  war  against  J.  Cffisar.  Cces. 
Bell.  Gall.  2,  c.  4. A  brother  of  the  em- 
peror Galba,    who   killed  himself,  &ic. A 

mean  buffoon,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Jur.  5, 
V.  4. Servius,  a  lawyer  at  Rome,  who  de- 
fended the  cause  of  adulterers  with  great 
warmth,  as  being  one  of  the  fraternity.  Ho- 
race ridicules  him,  1.  Sat.  2,  v.  46. Servius 

Sulpicius,  a  Roman  who  rose  gradually  to  the 
greatest  offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  his 
power  in  the  provinces  with  equity  and  un- 
remitted diligence.  He  dedicated  the  great- 
est part  of  his  time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly 
to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  INero.  His  disap- 
probation of  the  emperor's  oppressive  com- 
mand in  the  provinces,  was  the  cause  of  new 
disturbances.  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  he  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  was  publicly  saluted  empe- 
ror. When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
who  exposed  to  sale  the  goods  of  the  citizens 
to  gratify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were 
sold  at  a  high  price,  and  the  crime  of  murder 
was  blotted  out,  and  impunity  purchased  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Such  irregularities  in 
the  emperor's  ministers,  greatly  displeased  Ihe 
people  ;  and  when  Galba  refused  to  pay  the 
soldiers  the  money  which  he  had  promised 
them,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  they 
as.sassinated  him  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
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and  in  the  eighth  of  his  reign,  and  proclaimed 
Otho  emperor  in  his  room,  .January  i6th,  A.  D. 
69,  The  virtues  which  had  shone  so'  bright  in 
Galba,  when  a  private  man,  totally  disappear- 
ed when  he  ascended  the  throne;  and  he  who 
showed  himself  the  most  impartial  judge,  for- 
got the  duties  of  an  empoi'or,  and  of  a  father 
of  his    people.     Sueton.   ^  Plut.   in   vila. — 

Tacit. A  learned  man,  grandfather  to  the 

emperor  of  the  same  name.     Suet,  in  Galb.  4. 

Sergius,  a  celebrated  orator  before  the 

age  of  Cicero.  He  showed  his  sons  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  implored  their  protection, 
by  which  means  he  saved  himself  from  the 
punishment  which  either  his  guill:  or  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  his  adversaries.  M.  Cato 
and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  due  to  him.  Cic. 
de  Oral,  l,  c.  53.  ad  Htr.A,  c.  5. 

Galenus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
born  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect. 
He  applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  chiefly  of  physic.  He  visited  the  most 
learned  seminaries  of  Greece  and  Egypt;  and 
at  last  came  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  render- 
ed himself  famous  by  his  profession.  Manj', 
astonished  at  his  cures,  attributed  them  to  ma- 
gic, and  said  that  he  had  received  all  his  know- 
ledge fiom  enchantments.  He  was  very  inti- 
mate widi  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor, 
after  whose  death  be  returned  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  died  in  his  00th  j'ear,  A.  D.  193. 
He  wrote  no  less  tlian  300  volumes,  the  great- 
est part  of  which  were  burnt  in  the  temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had  been  deposi- 
ted. Galenus  confessed  himself  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  for  his 
medical  knowledge,  and  bestowed  great  en- 
comiums upon  him.  To  the  diligence,  appli- 
cation and  experiments  of  those  two  celebri- 
ted  physicians,  the  moderns  are  indebted  for 
many  useful  discoveries ;  yet,  often  their  opin- 
ions are  ill-grounded,  their  conclusions  hasty, 
and  their  reasoning  false.  What  remains  of 
the  works  of  Galen,  has  been  published,  with- 
out a  Latin  translation,  in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil. 
1-538.  Galen  was  likewise  edited,  together 
with  Hippocrates,  by  Cliarterius,  13  vols.  fol. 
Paris  1679,  but  very  incorrect. 

GALEoi.iE,  certain  prophets  in  Sicily.     Cir. 

Galeria,  one   of   the   Roman   tribes. 

The  wife  of  Vetellius.  C(es.  Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c. 
60. Fustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  An- 
toninus Pius. 

Gai.erius,  a  native  of  Daeia,  made  empe- 
or  of  Rome,  by  Diocletian.  Vid.  Maxi- 
mianus. 

Galesus,  now  Galeso,  a  river  of  Calabria 
flowing  into  t!ie  bay  of  Tarentnm.  The  po- 
ets have  celebrated  it  for  the  siiady  groves  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which 
feed  on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces 
were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bath- 
ed in  the  stream.  Martial.  2,  ep.  43,  1.  4, 
ep.  28.— Virg.    G.  4,  v.   126.—Horat.  2,  od. 

6,  V.  10. A  rich  person  of  Latium,  killed 

as  he  attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Trojans  and  Rutulians,  when  As- 
canius  had  killed  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrr- 
heus ;  which  was  the  prelude  of  all  the  en- 
mities between  the  hostile  nations.    Virg.  ^W.i", 

7,  V.335. 
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Galiljea,  &  celebrated  country  of  Syria, 
often  mentioned  in  scripture, 

Galinthiadia,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  in  hon- 
our of  Calinthias,  a  daughter  of  Prtetus.  It 
was  celebrated  before  the  festival  of  Hercules, 
by  whose  orders  it  was  first  instituted. 

Galli,  a  nation  of  Europe,  naturally  fierce, 
and  inclined  to  war.  They  were  very  super- 
stitious ;  and  in  their  sacrifices  they  often  im- 
molated human  victims.  In  some  places,  they 
had  large  statues  made  with  twigs,  which  they 
filled  with  men,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
believed  themselves  descended  from  Pluto  ; 
and  from  that  circumstance  they  always  reck- 
oned their  time  not  by  the  days,as  other  nations, 
but  by  the  nights.  Their  obsequies  were  splen- 
did, and  not  only  the  most  precious  things,  but 
even  slaves  and  oxen,  were  burnt  on  the  fune- 
ral pile.  Children,  among  them,  never  ap- 
peared in  the  presence  of  their  fathers,  before 
they  were  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  Cas.  Bell.  G.—Strab.  4.— Ta- 
cit.    Vid.  Gallia. The  priests  of  Cybele, 

who  received  that  name  from  the  river  Gallus, 
in  Phrygia,  where  they  celebrated  the  festi- 
vals. They  mutilated  themselves  before  they 
were  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  in  imitation 
of  Atys,  the  favourite  of  Cybele.  ( Vid.  Atys.) 
The  chief  among  them  was  called  Archigal- 
lus,  who  in  his  dress  resembled  a  woman,  and 
carried,  suspended  to  his  neck,  a  large  collar 
with  two  representations  of  the  head  of  Atys. 
Vid.  Cori/bantes,  Dadyli,  kc.  Diod.  4. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  ZQ.—Lucan.  1,  v.  466.— Lu- 
ean.  de  Dea  Syria. 

Gallia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  called 
Galatia  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Gain,  Ctltiberi,  and  Celioschylhce,  by 
themselves  Celtm,  by  the  Greeks  Galala.  An- 
cient Gaul  was  divided  into  four  ditierent  parts 
by  the  Romans,  called  Gallia,  Belgica,  ?Jai-bo- 
nensis,  Aquitania,  and  Celtica.  Gallia  Belgi- 
ca, was  the  largest  province,  bounded  by  Ger- 
many, Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  German 
ocean  ;  and  contained  the  modern  country  of 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  Picardy,  with  part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  of  Champagne,  and  of  the 
isle  of  France.  Gallia  JYarbontnsis,  whicli 
i;ontained  the  provinces  now  called  Langue- 
doc,  Provence,  Daupiiine,  Savoy,  was  bounded 
by  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  by  A- 
quitania,  Belgium,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
.dquitxinia  Gallia,  now  called  the  provinces  of 
Poitou,  Santonge,  Guienne,  Berry,  Perigord, 
Quercy,  Limosin,  Gascogny,  Auvergne,  &c. 
was  situated  between  the  Gerumna,  the  Pyre- 
nean mountains,  and  the  ocean.  Gallia  Celtica, 
or  Lus:dunensis,  was  bounded  by  Belgium, 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  tiie  Alps,  and  the  ocean. 
It  contained  the  country  at  present  known  by 
the  name  of  Lyonnois,  Touraine,  Franche 
Comte,  Senenois,  Switzerland,  and  part  of 
Kormandy.  Besides  these  grand  divisions, 
there  Is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cisulpi- 
na,  or  Citerior ;  Transalpina  or  Ulterior, 
which  refers  to  tiiat  part  of  Italy  which  was 
contjuered  by  some  of  the  Gauls  who  crossed 
liie  Alps,  by  Gallia  Cisulpina,  the  Romans 
understood  that -part  of  Gaul  which  lies  in  Ita- 
ly ;  and  by  Transalpina,  that  which  lies  be- 
yond the  Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome.  Gallia  C'wj;a/iawa  and  J'ram- 
p'tduna,  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy  coi-quer-! 
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ed  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  it  means 
the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Po,  or  beyond 
the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome.  By  Gallia  To- 
gala,  the  Romans  understood  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  the  Roman  gowns,  togw,  wei-e  usually 
worn,  as  the  inhabitants  had  been  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizenship  at  Rome.  Gedlie, 
Narbonensis,  was  called  Braccata,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  covering  of  the  inhabitants  for 
their  thighs.  The  epithet  of  Comata,  is  ap- 
plied to  Gallia  Celtica,  because  the  people 
suffered  their  hair  to  grow  to  an  uncommon 
length.  The  inhabitants  were  great  warriors, 
and  their  valour  overcame  the  Roman  armies, 
took  the  cities  of  Rome,  and  invaded  Greece, 
in  different  ages.  They  spread  themselves 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  They 
were  very  superstitious  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  revered  the  sacerdotal  order,  as 
if  they  had  been  gods.  (Fi'rf.  Djuida;-.)  They 
lonj^  maintained  a  bloody  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Cajsar  resided  10  years  in  their 
country  before  he  could  totally  subdue  them. 
Cits.  Bell.  Gall. — Fans.  7,  c.  6. — Strab.  5,  Sic 

Gallicanos  mons,  a  mountain  of  Cam- 
pania. 

Gallic  us  Acer,  was  applied  to  the  coun- 
try between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence 
the  Gain  Senones  were  banished,  and  which 
was  divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Lit. 
23,  c.  14, 1. 39,  c.  44.— Cic.  Cat.  2.—Cces.  Civ. 
1,  c.  29. Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Lyons. 

Gallienus,  Publ.  Lucinius,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Valerian.  He  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended 
the  throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  260.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military 
character,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  Sarmatse  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
purple  he  delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure 
and  indolence.  His  time  was  spent  in  the 
greatest  debauchery  ;  and  he  indulged  him- 
self in  the  grossest  and  most  lascivious  manner, 
and  his  palace  displayed  a  scene,  at  once  of  ef- 
feminacy and  shame,  voluptuousness  and  im- 
morality. He  often  appeared  with  his  hair 
powdered  with  golden  dust;  and  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity at  home,  while  his  provinces  abroad 
\vere  torn  by  civil  quarrels  and  seditions.  He 
heard  of  the  loss  of  a  rich  province,  and  of  the 
execution  of  a  malefactor,  with  the  same  indif- 
ference ;  and  when  he  was  apprized  that  E- 
gypt  had  revolted,  he  only  obsei-ved,  that  he 
could  live  without  the  produce  of  Egypt.  He 
was  of  a  disposition  naturally  inclined  to  raille- 
ryand  the  ridicule  of  others.  When  his  wifehad 
been  deceived  by  ajeweller,Gallienusordered 
the  malefactor  to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in 
expectation  of  being  exposed  to  the  ferocity 
of  a  lion.  While  the  wretch  trembled  at  the 
expectation  of  instaut  death,  the  executioiicr, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose  a  capoa 
upon  him.  An  uncommon  laugh  was  raised 
upon  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that  he 
who  had  deceived  others,  should  expect  to  be 
deceived  himself.  In  file  midst  of  these  ridi- 
culous diversions,  Gallienus  was  alarmed  bt 
the  revolt  of  two  of  his  officers,  who  had  at- 
sumed  the  imperial  purple.  This  intelligence 
roused  him  from  his  lethargy  j  he  marcheH 
against  his  antagonists;  and  prt  all  tL?  rcbc!.- 
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io  the  sword,  without  showing  the  least  favour 
either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  army;  emperors 
were  elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  re- 
solved boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries;  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  he  was  assas- 
sinated at  Milan  by  some  of  his  officers,  in  the 
SOth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  268. 

Gallinaria  Sylva,  a  wood  near  Cumae  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
Juv.  3,  V.  307. 

Gallipolis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 
tines,  on  tlie  Ionian  sea. 

Gallogrjecia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  colon}'  of  Gauls,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  GaUogmd,  because  a  number  of 
Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their  emi- 
gration.    Strab.  2. 

C.  Gallonius,  a  Roman  knight  appointed 
over  Gades,  &.c. 

P.  Gallonius,  a  luxurious  Roman,  who, 
as  was  observed,  never  dined  well,  because 
he  was  never  hungiy.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2,  c.  8 
and  28. 

Gallus,  Vid.  Alectryon.— — A  general  of 

Otho,  &c.  Plut. A   lieutenant    of   Sylla. 

An  officer  of  M.  Antony,  &,c. Caius, 

a  friend  of  the  great  Africanus,  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  exact 

calculations  of  eclipses.     Cic,  de  Senec. 

.^lius,  the  3d  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  age  of 

Augustus. Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who 

rendered  himself  famous  by  his  poetical,  as 
well  as  military  talents.  He  was  |)assionately 
fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris  or  Cy theris,  and  cel- 
ebrated her  beauty  in  his  poetry.  She  proved 
ungrateful,  and  forsook  him  to  follow  M.  An- 
tony, which  gave  occasion  to  Virgil  to  write 
bis  tenth  eclogue.  Gallus,  as  well  as  the  other 
poets  of  his  age,  was  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  Egypt.  He 
became  forgetful  of  the  favours  he  received  ; 
he  pillaged  the  province,  and  even  conspired 
against  his  benefactor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  em- 
peror. This  disgrace  operated  so  powerfully 
Upon  him,  that  he  killed  himself  in  despair, 
A.  D.  26.  Some  few  fragments  remain  of 
his  poetry,  and  it  seems  that  he  particularly 
excelled  in  elegiac  compositions.  It  is  said, 
that  Virgil  wrote  an  eulogium  on  his  poetical 
friend,  and  inserted  it  at  the  end  of  his  Geor- 
gics ;  laut  that  he  totally  suppressed  it,  for  fear 
of  offending  his  imperial  patron,  of  whose  fa- 
vours Gallus  had  shown  himself  so  undeserv- 
ing, and  instead  of  that  he  substituted  the 
beautiful  episode  about  Arista^us  and  Eury- 
dice.  This  eulogium,  according  to  some, 
was  suppressed  at  the  particular  desire  of 
Augustus.      Quinlil.  10,   c.    1. —  Virg.  Ed.  6 

and   10 — Ovid.  Amat.   3,    el.    15,  v.  29. 

Vibins  Gallus,  a  celebraied  orator  of  Gaul, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,   of   whose   orations 

Seneca  has  preserved  some  fragments. A 

Houmn  who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor, 
and  raised  liimself  to  the  throne.  He  showed 
himself  indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with 
the  greatest  indifference  the  revolt  of  his  pro- 
vinces, iuid  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  the 
barbarians  lie  was  at  last  ajsassinaled  by  his 
.oldiers,  A.  D.  2.53. Flavius  Clftutlius  Con- 
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jstantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian, 

I  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  under  the  title  of 

Caesar,  by  Constantius  his  relation.     He  con- 

I  spii-ed  against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly 

condemned  to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354.- A 

small  river  of  Phrygia,  whose  waters  were 
said  to  be  very  efficacious,  if  drank  in  modera- 
tion, in  curing  madness.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  361. 

Gamaxus,  an  Indian  prince,  brought  in 
chains  before  Alexander  for  revolting. 

Gamelia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Game- 
lius  was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
siding over  marriages. A  festival  privately 

observed  at  three  different  times.  The  first 
was  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the  second 
was  in  commemoration  of  a  birth-day,  and  the 
third  was  an  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
person.  As  it  Avas  observed  generally  on  the 
1st  of  January,  marriages  on  that  day  were 
considered  as  of  a  good  omen,  and  the  month 
was  called  Gamelion  among  the  Athenians. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  2,  c  31. 

Gandarit^,,  an  Indian  nation. 

Gang  am  A,  a  place  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Gangarid^,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that 
Alexander  did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some 
attribute  this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence 
of  his  troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer. 
Flaccus  among  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  Jiislin. 
12,  c.  8.~Cwr;.  9,  c.  2.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  27.— 
Flacc.  6,  V.  67. 

Ganges,  a  large  river  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  said  by  Lucan  to  be  the 
boundary  of  Alexander's  victories  in  the  east. 
It  inundates  the  adjacent  country  in  the  sum- 
mer. Like  other  rivers,  it  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
this  superstition  is  said  to  exist  still  in  some 
particular  instances.  The  Ganges  is  now  dis- 
covered to  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
and  to  run  upwards  of  200t)  mile.'=  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
tribute  of  several  rivers,  11  of  which  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Thames,  and  often  equal  to  the 
great  body  of  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.  Lucan. 
3,  V.  230.— .S/rai.  5.— Plin.  6,  c.  87.~Cwt.  8, 
c.  9.— Mela,  3,  c.  7.— Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  31. 

Gannascus,  an  ally  of  Rome,  put  to  death 
by  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  Lc.  Tacit. 
Ann.  11,  c.  IS. 

Ganymede,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  (he 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  temple  at  Philus  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Paus.  2,  c.   l.i. 

GANYMJiDES,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia^ 
sonofTros,  and  brotlier  to  Ilus  and  Assara- 
cus.  According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of 
Dardanus.  He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by 
Jupiter  as  he  was  hunting,  or  rather  tending 
his  father's  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  be- 
came the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods  in  the  place 
of  Hebe.  Some  say  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  an  eagle,  to  satisfy  the  shameful  and  un- 
natural desires  of  Jupiter.  He  is  generally 
represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  flying 
eagle  in  the  air.  Paus.  5,  c.  24. — [Joiner.  II. 
20,  V.  231.— Virg.  JEn.  5.  v.  252.— Ovid.  Met. 
10,  v.  153.— Hvrat.  4,  od.  4. 

Gar/eti'cu.ii,  a  town  of  Africa. 

Garamaxtes  (sing.  Garatuas,)  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  now  called  the 
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deserts  of  Zaara.  They  lived  in  common,  and 
acknowledged  as  their  own  only  such  children 
as  resembled  them,  and  scarce  clothed  them- 
selves, on  account  of  the  warmth  of  their  cli- 
mate. Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  198, 1.  6,  v.  795.— Lw- 
ca7i.  4,  V.  334.—Strab.  2.—PUn.  5,  c.  8.—Sil. 
//.  1,  V.  142,1.  11,  V.  181. 

Garamantis,  a  nymph  who  became  mo- 
ther of  larbas,  Phileus,  and  Pilumnus,  by  Ju- 
piter.    Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  198. 

GAR.4.MAS,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  daughter 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 

Garatas,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Pan  had  a  temple. 
Pans.  8,  c.  44. 

GARE.iT^,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  Paits.  8, 
c.  45. 

Gareathvra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 
Strab.  12. 

Garganus,  now  St.  jingelo,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the  form  of 
a  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Virg. 
JEn  11,  v.  267.— Lwcan.  5,  v.  880. 

Gargaphia,  a  valley  near  Platasa,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  Actaeon  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Ovid.  Mel.  3,  v.  156. 

Gargaris,  a  king  of  the  Curetes,  who 
first  found  the  manner  of  collecting  honey. 
He  had  a  son  by  his  daughter,  whom  he  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  destroy.  He  made  him  his 
successor.     Justin.  44,  c.  44. 

Gargarus,  (plur.  a,  orum,)  a  town  and 
mountain  of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida,  famous 
for  its  fertility.  Virg.  G.  1,  v,  103. — Macrob. 
5,  c.  20.— Strab.  13.— Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Gargettus,  a  village  of  Attica,  the  birth 
place  of  Epicurus.     Cic.  Fain.  15,  ep.  16. 

Gargittius,  a  dog  which  kept  Geryon's 
flocks.     He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Gargilius    Martialis,    an  historian. 

A  celebrated  hunter.     Horat.l,   ep.  6,  v.  57. 

Garites,  a  people  of  Aquitain,  in  Gaul. 

Garumna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called 
Garonne,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  separating  Gallia  Celtica  from  Aquitania. 
It  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the 
persevering  labours  of  Lewis  14tli,  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal 
of  Langnedoc,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
through  hills,  and  over  vallies.     .Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Gastron,  a  general  of  Lacedaemon,  &:c. 
Polytzn.  2. 

Gather;,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
e.  34. 

Gatheatas,    a    river   of  Arcadia.    Id.  lb. 

Gaugamela,  a  village  near  Arbela  beyond 
the  Tigris,  where  Alexander  obtained  his  3d 
victory  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. — Sti-ab.  2 
and  16. 

Gaulus  and  Gauleon,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  opposite  Libya.  It  pro- 
duces no  venomous  creatures.     Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Gaurus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines.  Litcan.  2,  v.  667.— Sil.  12,  v. 
160.— 67a/.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaus  and  Gags,  a  man  who  followed  the 
interestofArtaxerxes,  from  whom  he  revolt- 
ed, and  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  Diod. 
15. 

Gaza,  a  famous  town  of  Palestine,   once 
well  lortified,  as  being  the  frontier  place  on 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  Alexander  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  two  months.    Diod.  17 
38 
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I     Gebenna,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Gaul. 
ILucan.  1,  v.  435. 

i  Gedrosia,  a  barren  province  of  Persia, 
i  near  India.     Strab.  2. 

Geganii,  a  family  of  Alba,  part  of  which 
migrated  to  Rome,  under  Romulus.  One  of 
the  daughters,  called  Gegani,  was  the  first  of 
the  vestals  created  by  IS'uma.     Pint,  in  JSi'utn. 

Gela,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Si- 
cily, about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  which  received  its  name  from  a  small 
river  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gelas.  It 
was  built  by  a  Rhodiaii  and  Cretan  colony,  713 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  After  it  had 
continued  in  existence  404  years,  Phintias,  ty- 
rant of  Agrigentum,  carried  the  inhabitants  to 
Phintias,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
he  had  founded,  and  he  employed  the  stones 
of  Gela  to  beautify  his  own  city.  Phintias  was 
also  called  Gela.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Gelenses,  Geloi,  and  Gelani.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
102.— Pans.  8,  c.  46. 

Gelanor,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdona 
by  Danaus  the  Egyptian.  Pans.  2,  c.  16. 
Vkl.  Danaus. 

Gellia  Cornelia  lex,  de  Civitate,  by 
L.  Geilius  and  Cn.  Cornel.  Lentulus,  A.  U.C. 
681.  It  enacted,  that  all  those  who  had  been 
presented  with  the  privilege  of  citizens  of 
Rome  by  Pompey,  should  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  liberty. 

Gellias,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  famous 
for  Ills  munificence  and  his  hospitality.  Diod. 
13.— Val.  Max.  4,  c.  8. 

Gellius,  a  censor,  &ic.  Pliit.  in  Pomp. 
A  consul  who  defeated  a  party  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  interest  of  Spartacus.    Plat. 

AuLus  Geli.ius,  a  Roman  grammarian  ia 
the  age  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  130  A.  D. 
He  published  a  work  which  lie  called  JYoctes 
Atlicie,  because  he  composed  it  at  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  the  winter.  It  is  a 
collection  of  incongruous  matter,  which  con- 
tains many  fragments  from  the  ancient  writers, 
and  often  serves  to  explain  antique  monu- 
ments. It  was  originally  composed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  children,  and  abounds 
with  many  grammatical  remarks.  The  best 
editionsof  A.  Gellius  are,  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  1706,  and  that  of  Conrad,  2  vols, 
8vo.Lips.  1762. 

Gelo  and  Gelon,  a  son  of  Dinomenes., 
who  made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  conquer- 
ed the  Cartliaginians  at  Himera,  and  made  his 
oppression  popular  by  his  great  equity  and 
moderation.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  his 
death  was  universally  lamented  at  Syracuse. 
He  was  called  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
the  patron  of  liberty,  and  honoured  as  a  demi- 
god. His  brother  Hiero  succeeded  him. 
Pans.  8,  c.  42.— Herodot.  7,  c.  153,  Uc.—Diod. 

11. A  man  who  attempted  to  poison  PyiT- 

hus. A  governor  of  Boeotia. A    son  of 

Hiero  the  younger.  Paus.  6,  c.  9. A  gene- 
ral of  Phocis,  destroyed  with  his  troops  by  th« 
Thessalians.    Paus.    10,  c.  1. 

Geloi,  the  inhabitants  of  Gela.  Virg.  .^n. 
3,  V.  701. 

Gelones  and  GelCni,  a  people  ofScythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  paint  themselves  to  ajipear  more  t«rri- 
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bl«  in  battle.  They  were  descended  from 
Gelonus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  15. 
Mn.  8,  V.  725. — Mela,  1,  c.  1. — Claudian  in 
Ruf.  1,  V.  315. 

Gelds,  a  port  of  Caria.    Mela,  1,  c.  16. 
Gemini,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  repre- 
sents Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 
Geminius,  a  Roman,   who  acquainted  M. 
Antony  with  the  situation   of  his  affairs  at 

Rome,  &c. An  inveterate  enemy  of  Ma- 

rius.  He  seized  the  person  of  Marius,  and 
carried  him  to  Minturnie.  Pint,  in  Mario. 
——A  friend  of  Pompey,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  favourite  mistress,  called  Flora.  Plut. 
Geminus,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician 
ofRhodes,  B.  C.  77. 

GEMONiffi,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
casses of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet.  Tib. 
53  and  QL—Taeit.  Hist.  3,  c.  74. 

Genabum,  a  town  of  Gaul,   now   Orleaiu, 

on  the  Loire.     Cess.  B.  C.7,c.  3. Lucan. 

1,  V.440. 

Genauni,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  Horal. 
4,  Od.  14,  V.  10. 

Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well 
fortified  city,  in  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
on  the  lake  Lemanus,  now  of  Geneva. 

Genisus,  a  man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the 
Argonauts,  &ic.     Flacc.  3,  v.  45. 

Genius,  a  spirit  or  diemon,  wliicli,  accor- 
ding to  the  ancients,  pi'esided  over  the  birth 
and  life  of  every  man.     Vid.  Dsemon. 

Genseric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Van 
dal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  military  expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and 
sacked  Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  king  of  Illyricum,  who  impri- 
soned the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  request 
of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence 
was  highly  rese.ited  by  the  Romans,  and  Gen- 
tius  was  conquered  by  Anicius,  and  led  in  tri- 
umph with  his  family,  B.  C.  169.  Liv.  43,  c. 
19,  S;c. 

Genua,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Liguria,  which  Annibal  destroyed.  It  was  re- 
built by  the  Romans.  Liv.  21,  c.  32,  1.  2S,  c. 
46, 1.  30,  c.  1. 

GenOcius,  a  tribune   of  the  people. A 

consul. 

GenCsus,  now  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedo- 
nia falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  ApoUonia. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  462. 

Genutia  lex,  de  magistral ibus,  by  L.  Ge- 
jiutius  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  411.  It  ordained 
that  no  person  should  exercise  the  same  snag- 
istracy  within  ten  years,  or  be  invested  with 
two  otiices  in  one  year. 

Georgica,  a  poem  of  Virgil  in  four  books. 
The  Si-st  treats  of  ploughing  the  ground  ;  the 
second  of  sowing  if,  the  third  speaks  of  the 
management  of  "cattle,  fcc.  and  in  tlie  fourth, 
the  poet  gives  an  account  of  bees,  and  of  the 
manner  of  keeping  them  among  the  Romans. 
The  word  is  derived  from  >»:;  terra  and  jfj-oi- 
opw5,  because  it  particularly  treats  of  husband- 
ly. The  work  is  dedicated  to  Maecenas  the 
great  patron  of  poetry  in  the  age  of  Virgil. 
The  author  was  seven  years  in  writing  and 
polishing  it,  and  in  that  composition  lie  showed 
how  mut.h  he  excelled  all  otlicr  writers. 
He  iiuitatfd  Hesiod, who  wrote  a  poem  ueariy 
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on  the  same  subject,  called  Opera  and  Dies. 

Georgius   Pisida.     Vid.  Pissda. 

Gephvra,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  in  Syria.     Slrab.  9. 

GEPHiRiEi,  a  people  of  Phoenicia,  who 
passed  with  Cadmus  inio  Boeotia,  and  from 
thence  into  Attica.   Herodot.  5,  c.  57. 

Ger^istus,  a  port  of  Eubcea.  Lit'.  31,  c.  45. 

Gerania,  a  mountain  between  Megara  and 
Corinth. 

Gerantr.*,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Paus.  3, 
c.  2. 

Geresticus,  a  harbour  of  Teios  in  Ionia. 
L'w.  37,  c.  27. 

Gergithu.m,  a  town  near  Cumaj  in  Mo- 
lia.     Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Gergobia,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cms.  B.  G. 
7,c.  9. 

Gerion,  an  ancient  augur. 

Germakia,  an  extensive  country  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  east  of  Gaul.  Its  inhabitants 
were  warlike,  fierce,  and  uncivilized,  and  al- 
ways proved  a  watchful  enemy  against  the 
Romans.  Ccesar  first  entered  their  country, 
but  he  i-ather  checked  their  fury,  than  con- 
quered them.  His  example  was  followed  by 
his  imperial  successors  or  their  generals,  who 
sometimes  entered  the  country  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  very  superstitious,  and,  in 
many  instances,  their  religion  was  the  same  as 
that  of  their  neighbours,  the  Gauls;  whence 
some  have  concluded  that  these  two  nations 
were  of  the  same  origin.  They  paid  uncom- 
mon respect  to  their  women,  who,  as  they 
believed,  were  endowed  with  something  more 
than  human.  They  built  no  temples  to  tiieir 
gods,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  heroes 
and  warriors  which  their  country  had  produ- 
ced. Their  rude  institutions  gradually  gave 
rise  to  the  laws  and  manners  wJiich  still  pre- 
vail in  the  countries  of  Europe,  whicli  their 
arms  invaded  or  conquered.  Tacitus,  in  whose 
age  even  letters  were  unknown  among  (hem, 
observed  their  customs  with  nicety,  and  has 
delineated  them  with  the  genius  of  an  histo- 
rian, and  the  reilection  ofa  philosopher.  Ta- 
cit, de  Morib.  Germ. — Mela,  I,  c.  3,  1.  3,  c.  3. 
—C(ES.  Bell.  G.— Slrab.  4. 

Germanicus  CiESAR,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  ^vas 
adopted  b}"^  his  uiicle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to 
the  most  important  ofiices  of  the  state.  When 
his  grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  employ- 
ed in  a  WAY  in  Germany,  and  the  affection  of 
the  soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  emperor. 
He  refused  the  unseasonable  honour,  and  ap- 
peased the  tumult  which  his  indifference  occa- 
sioned. He  continued  his  wars  in  Germany, 
and  defeated  the  celebrated  Arrainius,and  was 
rewarded  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to 
Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him  emperor  of  the 
east,  and  sent  him  to  appease  the  seditions  of 
the  Armenians.  But  the  success  of  Germani- 
cus in  the  east  was  soon  looked  upon  with  an 
envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his  death  was 
meditated.  He  was  secretly  poisoned  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  received  with  the  greatest 
grief,  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and 
Tiberius  seemed  to  be  tlie  only  one  who 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.    He  had 
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married  Agripphia,   by  whom  he  had  nine  |     Get.?:,  (Gei'e^,  sing.)  a  people  of  European 
children,  oiie  of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  j  Scylhia,  near  the  Daci.     Ovid,  who  was  ban 


name  of  his  illustrious  father.  Germanicus 
has  been  commended,  not  only  for  his  milita- 
ry accomplishments,  but  also  forliis  learning, 
humanity,  and  extensive  benevolence.  In  the 
midst  of  war,  he  devoted  some  moments  to 
study,  and  he  favoured  the  uorld  witl;  two 
Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams,  andatrans- 

ialion  of  Aratus  in  Latin  verse.     Sueton. 

This  name  was  common  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
perors, not  onl}'  lo  those  «  ho  had  obtained  vic- 
tories over  the  Germans-  bat  even  to  those 
who  had  entered  the  borders  of  their  country 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian  applied  the 
name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  himself  had 
vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  September 
in  honour  of  himself.  Suet  in  Bom.  13. — 
Martial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

Germanii,  a  people  of  Persia.  Herodol.  1, 
c.  125. 

GERRHiE,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose 
country  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of 
Scjihia  were  generally  buried  in  their  territo- 
ries.    /(/.  4,  c.  71. 

Gerds  and  Gerkhus,  a  river  of  Scythia. 
•  Id.  4,  c.  56. 

GERONTHRiE,  B  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  festival,  called  Geronfhrcea,  was  observ- 
ed in  honour  of  Mars.  The  god  had  there  a 
temple  with  a  grove,  into  which  no  Avoman 
was  permitted  to  enter  during  the  time  of  the 
solemnity.     Pans.  Lacon. 

Geryon  and  Geuvones,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, born  from  tiie  union  of  Ciirv^saor  with 
Callirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as 
having  three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He 
lived  in  the  island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept 
numerous  flocks,  which  were  guarded  by  a 
two-headed  dog,  called  Orthos,  and  by  Eury- 
thion.  Herculus.by  orderofEurystheus,  went 
to  Gades,  and  destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and 
Eurythion,  and  carried  away  all  his  flocks  and 
herds  to  Tirynthus.  Hesiod.  T/ieog. '  187. — 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  661,1.  8,  v.  202.— Ital.  1,  v. 
211  .—.Ipollod.  2.—Luvre.t.  5,  v.  28. 

Gessat.?:,  a  people  of  Gallia  Togata.  Plut. 
in  Mar  cell. 

Gessoriacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Bou- 
logne, in  Picardy. 

Gesses,  a  river  of  Ionia. 

Geta,  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero's  reign,  fcc.     Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  72. 

Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  bro- 
ther to  Caracalla.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age 
he  was  moved  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  partisans  of  IN'iger  and  Albinus,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  be  executed ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, struck  with  his  humanity,  retracted  his 
sentence.  After  his  father's  death  he  reigned 
at  Rome,  conjointly  with  his  brother ;  but  Car- 
acalla, who  envied  bis  virtues,  and  was  jealous 
of  his  popularity,  ordered  him  to  be  poisoned; 
and  when  this  could  not  be  eflected,  he  mur- 
dered him  in  the  arms  ofhis  mother  Julia,  who, 
in  the  attempt  of  defending  the  fatal  blows 
from  his  body,  received  a  wound  in  her  arm, 
from  the  hand  of  her  son,  the  2Sth  of  March, 
A.D.  212.  Geta  had  not  reached  the  23d 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  had  reason 
to^  lament  the  death  of  so  virtuous  a  prince, 
vvi;ilelhey  groaned  under  the  cruelties  and 
eppre5sion  of  Caracalla. 


ished  in  their  country,  describes  them  as  a  sa- 
vage and  warlike  nation.  The  word  Gelicus 
is  frequently  used  for  Thracian.  Ovid,  de 
Pont.  Trisl.  5,  el.  7,  v.  111.— S/ra&.  7.  Stat.  2. 
—Sylv.  2,  v.  61,  1.  3,  s.  1,  v.  \1.—Lucan.  2,  v. 
54,  1.  3,  v.  95. 

Getulja.     Vid.  Gffitulia. 
GiGANTEs,  the  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Ccelus  received  from 
his  son  Saturn ;    whilst  Hyginus  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.    They  are  re- 
presented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 
strength   proportioned  to  tlieir  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  them,  ks  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gy- 
ges,  had  50  heads    and  100  arms,    and  ser- 
pents instead  of  legs.    They  were  of  a  terrible 
aspect,    their    hair  hung    loose    about    their 
shoulders,    and  their   beard  was  suffered  to 
grow  untouched.     Pallene  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  place  of  their  residence.     The 
defeat  of  the  Titans,  with  whom  they  are  of- 
ten ignorantly  confounded,  and  to  whom  they 
were   nearly  related,  incensed  them  against 
Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone 
him.     The  god  was  alarmed,  and  called  all  the 
deities  to  assist  him  against  a  powerful  enemy, 
who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning 
woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had  already 
heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale  with 
more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven.  At  the  sight 
of  such  dreadful  adversaries,    the  gods  fled 
with  the  greatest  consternation   into  Egypt, 
where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  different 
animals  to  screen  themselves  from  their  pur- 
suers.     Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
they  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants 
were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated.     Some 
were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains  or, 
buried  in  the  sea;  and  odiers  were  flayed  alive, 
or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.     (Vid.  Encda- 
dus,  Aloides,  Porphyrion,    Typhon,   Otus,   Ti- 
tanes,  Sic  )     The  existence  of  giants  has  been 
supported    by    all   the  writers   of    antiquity, 
and  received  as  an  undeniable  truth.    Homer 
tells   us,  that  Tityus,  when  extended  on  the 
ground,  covered  nine  acres  ;   and  that  Poly- 
phemus eat  two  of  the  coiVipanions  of  Ulysses 
at  once,  and  walked  along  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
leaning  on  a  staff  which  might  have  served 
for  the  mast  of  a  ship.     The  Grecian  heroes, 
during  the  Trojan  war,  and  Turnus  in  Italy, 
attacked  their  enemies    by  throwing  stones^ 
which  four  men  of  the  succeeding  ages  would 
be  unable  to  move.     Plutarch  also  mentions, 
in  support  of  the  gigantic  stature,  that  Serto- 
rius  opened  the  grave  of  Anta?us  in  Africa-  and 
found  a  skeleton  which  measured  six  cubits  in 
length,     jlpollod.  1,  c.  6. — Paus.  8,  c.  2,  &ic. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  151  — Plut.  in  Sertor. — Hygin. 
fab.  2S,  he— Homer.  Od.  7  and  Vd.—  Virg.  G. 
1,  V,  280,  JEn.  6,  v.  580. 
GiGARTUM,  a  town  of  Phoenicia. 
GiGis,  one  of  the  female  attendants  of  Pa- 
rysatis,  who  was  privy  to  the  poisoning  of  Sta- 
tira.    Plxd.  in  Jlrtax- 

GiLDO,   a  governor  of  Africa,  in  the  reig't. 
.Arradius.     He  di^d  A.  l).  398. 
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GiLLO,  an  infamous  adulterer,  in  Juvenal's 
age.    Juv.  1,  V.  40. 

GiNDANES,  a  people  of  Libya,  who  fed  on 
the  leaves  of  the  lotus.    Herodot.  4,  c.  176. 

GiNDES,  a  river  of  Albania  flowing  into  the 

Cyrus. Another  of  Mesopotamia.     Tibul. 

4,  el.  1,  V.  141. 

GiNGE.     Fid.  Gigis. 

GiNGUKUiit,  a  mountain  of  Umbria. 

Gippius,  a  Roman  who  pretended  to  sleep, 
that  ills  wife  might  indulge  her  adulterous  pro- 
pensities, &c. 

Gisco,  son  of  Hamilcon  the  Cartiiaginian 
general,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  panish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased, 
those  wiio  had  occasioned  his  banishment. 
He  was  satisfied  to  see  them  |»rostrate  on  the 
gi'ounu,  and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck, 
showing  thatindependence  and  forgiveness  are 
two  of  the  most  brilliant  virtues  ot  a  great 
mint!.  He  Avas  made  a  general  soon  after,  in 
Sicily,  against  the  Corinthians,  about  309 
years  before  tlie  christian  era  ;  and  by  his  suc- 
cess and  intrepidity,  he  ooiigedthe  enemies  of 
bis  country  to  sue  fur  peace. 

Gladiatokii  i-uDt,  combats  originally  ex- 
hibited on  tlie  grav'e  of  deceased  persons  at 
Rome.  Tiiey  were  first  introduced  at  Rome 
by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father, 
A.  U.  C.  488.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  were  rendered  ]/-opitious 
by  human  blood ;  therefore  at  funerals,  it 
was  usual  to  murder  slaves  in  cool  blood.  In 
succeeding  ages,  it  was  reckoned  less  cruel  to 
oblige  iliem  to  kill  one  another  like  men, 
than  to  slaughter  them  like  brutes,  therefore 
the  barbarity  was  covered  by  the  specious 
show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary  c*  in!  -■. 
Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  disobedieiu 
slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat ;  but 
when  the  diversion  became  more  frcquent,and 
was  exhibited  on  the  sniadestoccnsion.to  pro- 
cure esteem  and  popularity,  many  of  tiie  Ro- 
man .  itizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 
gladiators,  and  JNero  at  one  show  exhibited  no 
less  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The 
peof)le  were  treated  with  these  combats  not 
only  by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very 
pritsls  had  their  Ludi  poniif.caks,  and  Ludi 
sacerdotales.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no 
more  than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited 
by  the  Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  in- 
creased with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city ; 
and  the  gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that 
Spartacus,  one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to 
take  up  arms,  and  the  success  to  deteat  the 
Roman  armies,  only  with  a  train  of  hisfellow- 
sulTcrers.  The  more  prudent  of  the  Romans 
were  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  state,  by  keeping  such  a  number  of  despe- 
rate men  in  arms,  and  ti.erelore,  many  salu- 
tary laws  were  proposed  to  limit  their  number 
as  well  Hs  to  settle  the  lime  in  whicii  tlie  show- 
could  be  exhibited  v  ithsafetyand  convenience. 
Under  the  emperors,  not  only  senators  and 
knights,  but  eveji  women  engaged  among  the 
gladiators,  and  seemed  to  forget  the  inferiority 
of  their  sex.  When  there  were  to  be  any 
shows,  hand-bills  were  circulated  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place, 
number,   time,   and  every  circumstance  re- 
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quisjte  to  be  known.  When  they  were  first 
brought  upon  the  arena,  they  walked  round 
the  place  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
after  that  they  were  matched  in  equal  pairs 
with  great  nicety.  They  first  had  a  skirmish 
with  wooden  files,  called  rudesor  arnia  lusoria. 
After  this  the  effective  weapons,  such  as 
swords,  daggers,  &c.  called  nrma  decreioria 
were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the  en- 
jagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. As  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fight 
till  death,  or  sulfer  death  in  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate, and  when  one  signified  his  submission 
by  surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was  not 
permitted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This 
wasdone  by  clench  ingtho  fingers  of  both  hands 
between  each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs 
upright  close  together,  or  by  bending  back 
their  thumbs.  The  first  of  these  was  called 
pollkempremere,  and  signified  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  spare  the  life  of  the  conquered.  The 
other  sign,  called  poUicem  vtrltre.  signified 
their  disapprobation,  and  ordered  the  victor 
to  put  his  antagonist  to  death.  The  victor 
was  generally  rewarded  with  a  palm,  and  other 
ex])ressive  marks  of  the  people's  favour.  He 
was  most  commoidy  presented  with  a^iVeiw; 
and  rudis.  When  one  of  the  combatants  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  wound,  the  people  ex- 
claimed habtt;  and  expressed  their  concern  by 
shouts.  The  combats  of  gladiators  were  some- 
times different,  either  in  weapons  or  dress, 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished  into 
the  following  orders :  The  secutores  were 
armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep 
off  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  Teliaril.. 
These  last  endeavoured  to  throw  their  net 
over  the  head  of  tlieir  antagonist,  and  in  that 
manner  to  entangle  him,  and  prevent  him 
front  striking.  If  this  did  not  succeed,  they 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  Their  dress  was 
a  short  coat  with  a  hat  tied  under  the  chiu 
with  broad  ribbon.  They  wore  a  trident  in 
their  left  hand.  The  threces,  originally  Thra- 
cians,  were  armed  with  afaulchion,  and  small 
round  shield.  The  mifrmillones,  called  alsu 
gain,  from  their  Gallic  dress,  were  much  the 
same  as  the  secutores.  They  were,  like  them, 
armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their 
head-piece  they  wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  em- 
bossed, called  f^iyji©',  whence  their  name. 
The  huplomaclii,  were  completely  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  as  their  name  implies.  The 
samniles,  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  wore  a  large  shield  broad  at  the  top, 
and  growing  more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more 
conveniently  to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  The  essedarii,  generally  fought  from 
the  essedum,  or  chariot  used  by  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons.  'ihe  andaOaUc,  arxW*, 
fought  on  horseback,  with  a  helmet  that  cov- 
ered and  defended  their  faces  and  eyes.  Hence 
andabatarum  more  pugnarc,  is  to  fight  blind- 
folded. The  meridiani,  engaged  in  the  after- 
noon. The  jwstiilatitii,  were  men  of  great 
skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were  gene- 
rally produced  by  the  emperors.  The  Jisades 
were  maintained  out  of  the  emperor's  treaEury> 
Jiscus.  The  dimacliwri  fought  with  two  swords 
in  their  hands,  whence  their  name.  After 
these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued  for 
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the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they 
were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great,  near 
600  years  after  their  first  institution.  They 
were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of 
Constantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Ho- 
norius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  bar- 
barities. 

GL.iNis,  ariverof  Cumae. Of  Iberia. 

Of  Italy.     Hal.  8,  v.  454. 

Glanu.m,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  St.  Remi, 
in  Provence. 

Glaphyre  and  Glaphyra,  a  daughter  of 
Archelaus  the  high-priest  of  Bellona  in  Cap- 
padocia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  in- 
trigues. She  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia  for  her  two  sons  from  M.  Antony, 
whom  she  corrupted  by  defiling  the  bed  of 
her  iiusband.  This  amour  of  Antony  with 
Glaphyra,  highly  displeased  his  wife  Fulvia, 
who  wished  Augustus  to  avenge  his  infidelity, 
by  receiving  from  her  the  same  favours  which 

Glaphyra    received    from    Antony. Her 

grand-daugiiter  bore  the  same  name.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  married  Alexander,  a  son  of  Herod,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  she  married  her  brother-in-law 
Archelaus. 

Glaphyrus,  a  famous  adulterer.  Juv.  6, 
V.  77. 

Glauce,  the  wife  of  Actaius,  daughter  of 

Cychrajus.     Apollod. A  daughter  of  Cre- 

theus,  mother  of   Telamon. One  of  the 

Nereides. A  daughter  of  Creon,  who  mar- 
ried Jason.  [Vid.  Creusa.]  One  of  the  Da- 
naides.    JipoUod. 

Glaucia,  a  surname  of  the  Servilian  fami- 
ly.    Ok.  Oral.  3. 

Glaucippe,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Jipol- 
lod. 

Glaucippus,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise concerning  the  sacred  rites  observed  at 
Athens. 

Glaucon,  a  writer  of  dialogues  at  Athens. 
Diog.  in  vit. 

Glauconome,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minei-va,  from 
the  blueness  of  her  eyes.     Homer. — Hesiod. 

Glaucus,  a  son  of  Hippoloclius,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Friam  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange 
his  golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes 
for  an  iron  one,  whence  came  the  proverb 
of  Glauci  et  Diomedes  permulatio,  to  express 
a  foolish  purchase.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  and  was  killed  by  Ajax.  Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  423.— Mar  Hal.  9,  ep.  96.— Jfomer. 

ll_  6. A  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  Bceotia, 

son  of  Neptune  and  Nais,  or  according  to 
others  of  Folybius  the  son  of  JMercury. 
As  he  was  fishing,  he  observed  that  all  the 
fishes  which  he  laid  on  the  grass  received 
fresh  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ground,  and 
immediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping 
into  the  sea.  He  attributed  the  cause  of  it 
to  the  grass,  and  by  tasting  it,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  moved  with  a  desire  of  living  in 
the  sea.  Upon  this  he  leaped  into  the  water, 
and  was  made  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  at  the  request  of  the  gods.  After 
this  transformation  he  became  enamoured  of 
the    Nereid  Scylla,   whose   ingratitude   was 
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He  is  represented  like  the  other  sea  deities 
with  along  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  and  shag- 
gy eyebrows,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  He 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  Apollo, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  he  was  the 
interpreter  of  Nereus.  He  assisted  the  Ar- 
gonauts in  their  expedition,  and  foretold  them, 
that  Heixules,  and  tlie  two  sons  of  Leda, 
would  one  day  receive  immortal  honours. 
The  fable  of  his  metamorphosis  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  authoi*s,  who  observe  that 
he  was  an  excellent  diver,  who  was  devoured 
by  fishes  as  he  was  swimming  in  the  sea. 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  905,  kc.—Hygin.  fab.  199.— 
Aihen.  7. — Jipollon.  1. — Diod.  4. — Arislot.  de 
Rep.  Del. — Paus.  9.  c.  22. A  son  of  Sisy- 
phus king  of  Corinth,  by  Merope  the  daughter 
of  Atlas,  born  at  Potnia,  a  village  of  Bceotia. 
He  prevented  his  mares  from  having  any  com- 
merce with  the  stallions,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  become  swifter  in  runningj 
upon  which  Venus  inspired  the  mares  with 
such  fury  that  they  tore  his  body  to  pieces  as 
he  returned  from  the  games  which  Adrastus 
had  celebrated  In  honour  of  his  father.  He 
was  buried  at  Potnia.    Hygin.  fab.  250. —  Virg. 

G.  3,  V.  367. — JipoUod.  1  and  2. A  son  of 

Minos  the  2d,  and  Pasiphae,  who  was  smoth- 
ered in  a  cask  of  honey.  His  father,  ignorant 
of  his  fate,  consulted  the  oracle  to  know  where 
he  was,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
soothsayer  who  best  described  him  an  ox, 
which  was  of  three  different  colours  among  his 
flocks,  would  best  give  him  intelligence  of  his 
son's  situation.  Polyidus  was  found  superior  to 
all  the  other  soothsayers,  and  was  commanded 
by  the  king  to  find  the  young  prince.  When 
he  had  found  him,  Minos  confined  him  with 
the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that  he  never 
would  restore  his  liberty,  if  he  did  not  restore 
him  to  life.  Polyidus  was  struck  with  the 
king's  severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astonish- 
ment, a  serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the 
body  and  touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  ser- 
pent, and  immediately  a  second  came,  who 
seeing  the  other  without  motion  or  signs  of  life, 
disappeared,  and  soon  after  returned  with  a 
certain  herb  in  his  mouth.  This  herb  he  laid 
on  tiie  body  of  the  dead  serpent,  who  was  im- 
mediately restored  to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had 
attentively  considered  what  passed,  seized  the 
herb,  and  with  it  he  rubbed  the  body  of  the 
dead  prince,  who  was  instantly  raised  to  life. 
Minos  received  Glaucus  with  gratitude,  but  he 
refused  to  restore  Polyidus  to  liberty,  before  he 
taught  his  son  the  art  of  divination  and  prophe- 
cy. He  consented  with  great  reluctance,  ajid 
when  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Ar- 
golis,  his  native  country,  he  desired  his  pupil 
to  spit  in  his  mouth.  Glaucus  willingly  con- 
sented, and  from  that  moment  he  forgot  all  the 
knowledge  of  divination  and  healing  which  he 
had  received  from  the  instruction  of  Polyidus. 
Hyginus  ascribes  the  recovery  of  Glaucus  to 
i^sculapius.  Apollod.  2,  c.  3. — Hygin.  136  and 

251,  &ic. A  son  of  Epytus,  who  succeeded 

his  father  on  the  throne  of  Messenia,  about  10 
centuries  before  the  Augustan  age.  He  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Jupiter  among  the  Do- 
rians, and  was  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Machaon  the  son  of  iEculapius.  Pans. 
4,    c.    3. A  son   of  Antenor,    killed    by 


severely  punished  by  Circe.     [Vid,  5cy//rt.]   Agamemnon.      Didys.    Cret.  4.- An    Ar- 
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gouaut,  the  only  one  of  the  crew  who  was 
not  wounded  in  the  battle  against  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians.    Jitken.   7,   c.   12. A  son  of    Iin- 

brasus,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  12, 
V.  343. A  son  of  Hippolytus,  whose  de- 
scendants reigned  in  Ionia. An  athlete  of 

Eubcea.     Pans.  6,  c.  9. A  son   of  Priani. 

Apollod.  3. A  physician  of  Cleopatra.  Plul. 

ill  Anion.- X  warrior,  in  the  age  of  Pho- 

cion.     Id.  in  Plioc. A  physician   exposed 

ojtj  a  cross,  because  Hephajstion  died  while  un- 
der his  care.     Id.  in  Alex. An  artist  of 

Chois.  Paus. A  Spartan.  Id. A  grove 

of  Boeotia. Id. A  bay  of  Caria,  now  the 

gulf  of  Macri.     Id. An  historian  of  Rhe- 

gium  in  Italy. A  bay  and  river  of  Libya. 

Of  Peloponnesus. Of  Colchis,  falling 

into  the  Phasis. 

Glautias,  a  king  of  Iliyricura,  who  educa- 
ted Pyrrhus. 

Glicon,  a  physician  of  Pansa,  accused  of 
having  poisoned  the  wound  of  his  patron,  he. 
Suet,  ia.iug.  11. 

Glissas,  a  town  of  Boeotia  with  a  small 
viver  in  the  neighbourliood.    Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

Glycera,  a  beautiful  woman,   celebrated 

by  Horace.   1,  od.  19,  30. A  courtezan  of 

Sicyon,  so  skilful  in  makinggarlands,  that  some 

attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  them. A 

famous  courtezan,  whom  Harpalus  brought 
from  Athens  to  Babylon. 

GiACERiuM,  a  harlot  of  Thespis  who  pre- 
sented her  countrymen  with  the  p.^inting  of 

Cupid,  which  Praxiteles  had  given  her. 

The  mistress  of  Paraphilus  in  Terence's  Andria. 

Glycon,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  strength. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  1,  v.  30. A  physician  who  at- 
tended P-mLsa,  and  was  accused  of  poisoning 
his  patron's  wound.     Suet.  Aug.  11. 

Glympes,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Messenians.     Polyb.  4. 

Gnatia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  thirty 
railes  from  Brundusium,  badly  supplied  with 
water.     Horat.  1,   Sal.  5. 

Gniuus.     Vid.  Cnidus. 

Gnossis  and  Gnossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
.Kriadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  born  at 
Gnossns.  The  crown  which  she  received 
I'om  Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  con- 
stellation, is  called  Gnossia  Stella.  Virg.  G. 
i,  v.  222. 

Gnossus,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Gnossia 
tellus,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  island. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  23.—Slrab.  10.— Homer.  Od. 

GoBANiTio,  a  chief  of  the  Arverni,  uncle 
to  Vercingetorix.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. 

Gobau,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plin. 
6,  c.  26. 

GoBARES,  a  Persian  governor,  who  surren- 
dered to  Alexander,  &ic.     Curl.  5,  c.  31. 

GoBRYAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  no- 
blemen who  conspired  against  the  usurjier 
Smerdis.     Vid.  Darius.     Herodot.  3,  c.  70. 

GoLGi,  (<7rum)  a  place  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus  Golgia,  and  to  Cupid.     Paus.  8,  c.  5. 

GoMPni,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
springs  of  the  Peneus  at  the  foot  of  the  Pindus. 

GoNATAS,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 

GoNiADES,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood 
■jf  the  river  Cytherus.    Strah.  8. 
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j  GoNippus  and  Panormus,  two  youths  of 
I  Andania,  who  disturbed  the  Lacedcemonians 
I  when  celebrating  the  festivals  of  Pollux.  Paus. 
j4,  c.  27. 

GoNNi  and  GonocondyloS,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Liv.  36,  c. 
10,  1.  42,  c.  54.— 67rtt6.  4. 

GoNOEssA,  a  town  of  Troas.  Senec.  in 
Troad. 

GoNussA,  a  town  of  Sicyon.    Paus. 

GoroijEi,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where 
the  Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of 
scripture. 

GoRDiANus,  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  a 
son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  from 
Trajan,  by  his  mother's  side.  la  the  greatest 
affluence,  he  cultivated  learning,  and  was  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  composed 
a  poem  in  30  books  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus 
Antoninus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  such  an 
advocate  for  good-breeding  and  politeness, 
that  he  never  sat  dawn  in  the  presence  of  iiis 
father-in-law,  Annins  Severus,  who  paid  him 
daily  visits,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the 
prffitorship.  He  was  sometime  after  elected 
consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of 
Africa,  in  (he  capacity  of  proconsul.  After  he 
had  attained  his  80th  year  in  the  greatest 
splendour  and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  wab 
roused  from  his  peaceful  occupations  by  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  the  Masimini,  and  lie  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rebellious  troops 
ot  his  province.  He  long  declined  to  accept 
the  imjierial  purple,  but  the  threats  of  imme- 
diate death  gained  his  compliance.  I^Iaximi- 
nus  marched  against  him  with  the  greatest 
indignation  ;  and  Gordian  sent  his  son,  with 
whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity,  to  op- 
pose the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was  killed  ; 
and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and  grown 
desperate  on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  stran- 
gled himself  at  Carthage,  before  he  had  been 
six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A.  D. 
236.  He  was  universally  lamented  bythe  army 

and  people. M.  Antonius  Afi'icduus,  son  of 

(-iordianiis,  was  instructed  by  Serenus  Samno- 
licus,  who  left  him  his  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  62,000  volumes.  His  enlightened 
understanding,  and  his  peaceful  disposition,  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Ileliogabalus.  He  was  made  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  consul,  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  He  passed  into  Africa,  in  the 
character  of  lieutenant  to  his  father,  who 
had  oljtained  that  province,  and  seven  years 
after  he  was  elected  emperor,  in  conjunction 
with  him.  He  marched  against  the  partisans 
ofMaximinus,  his  antagonist,  in  Mauritania, 
and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  25th 
of  .lune,  A.  1).  236,  after  a  reign  of  about  six 
weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but 
he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers, 
onaccountof  his  lascivious  propensities,  which 
reducedhini  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  thougli  he  was  but  in  his  46tli  year  at 

(he  time  of  his  death. M.  Antonius  Pius, 

grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  12  years 
old  when  he  was  honoured  wi(h  the  title  of 
Cffisar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor,  in  the 
16(h  year  of  his  age,  and  his  eleciion  was  at- 
tended with  universal  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  ISth  year  of  his  age,  he  married  Furia 
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SabinaTranquillina,  daughter  of  Misitheus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  public 
virtues.  Misitheus  was  intrusted  with  the 
most  important  ofBces  of  the  state  by  his  son- 
in-ldw ;  and  his  administration  proved  how  de- 
serving he  was  of  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  his  imperial  master.  He  corrected  the  va- 
rious abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  state,  and 
restored  the  ancient  discipline  among  the  sol- 
diers. By  his  prudence  and  political  sagacity, 
all  the  chief  towns  in  the  empire  were  stored 
with  provisions,  which  could  maintain  the 
emperor  and  a  large  army  during  15  days  upon 
any  emergency.  Gordian  was  not  less  active 
than  his  father-in-law  ;  and  when  Sapor,  the 
king  of  Persia,  had  invaded  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in  the  east,  he  boldly  marched  to  meet 
iiim,  and  in  his  way  defeated  a  large  body  of 
Goths,  in  Mcesia.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and 
took  many  flourishing  cities  in  the  east,  from 
his  adversary.  In  this  success  the  senate  de- 
creed hira  a  triimiph,  and  saluted  Misitheus  as 
the  guardian  of  the  republic.  Gordian  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means 
of  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous 
Misitheus,  and  who  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  by  murdering  a  warlike  and  amiable 
prince.  The  senate,  sensible  of  his  merit,  ho- 
noured him  with  a  most  splendid  funeral  on 
the  confines  of  Persia,  and  ordered  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be 
free,  at  Rome,  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and 
burdens  of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of 
Gordianus,  there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  in  which  the  stars  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

GoRDiuM,  a  town  of  Phiygia.  Justin.  11. 
c.  T.—Liv.  38,  c.  18.— Curt.  3,  c.  1. 

GoRDius,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Du- 
ring a  sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles 
would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their 
king,  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  tem- 
ple of  .lupiler  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gor- 
dius  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  he  im- 
mediately consecrated  his  chariot  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which  tied  the  yoke 
to  the  draught  tree,  was  made  in  such  an  artful 
manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be 
perceived.  From  this  circumstance  a  report 
was  soon  spread,  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was 
promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  that  could  untie 
the  Gordian  knot.  Alexander,  in  his  contjuest 
of  Asia,  passed  by  Gordium  ;  and  as  he  wished 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  might  inspire 
his  soldiers  with  courage,  and  make  his  ene- 
mies believe  that  he  w  as  born  to  conquer  Asia, 
he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword  ;  and  from  that 
circumstance  asserted  that  the  oracle  was  real- 
ly fuliilled,  and  that  his  claims  to  uriversal 
empire  were  fully  justified.  Jusiin.  11,  c.  7. — 
Curt.  3,  c.  1. — Arrian.  1. A  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth.    Arislut. 

GougAsus,  a  man  who  received  divine  ho- 
nours at  Phei'te  in  Mossenia.     Pans.  4,  c.  30. 

Gorge,  a  daughter  of  Oilnens,  king  of  Ca- 
lydon,  by  Althea,  daughter  of  Thestius.  She 
married  Andreraon,  by  whom  she  had  O.^tilus, 
who  headed  the  Heraclida;  when  they  made 
an  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus.  Her  tomb 
was  seen  at  Amphissa  in  Locris.  Pans.  10,  c. 
'SS.—JIpoliod.  1  and  'Z.—Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  542. 
• One  of  the  Danaides.    .Opollod.  2;  c.  1. 
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GoRGiAS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator, 
son  of  Carmantides,  surnamed  Lecntinus,  be- 
cause born  at  Leontium  in  Sicily.  He  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  successful  in  his  embassy.  He  lived  to 
his  lOSth  year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only 
two  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  extant. 
Pans.  6,  c.  17. — Cic.  in  Oral.  22,  k.c.    Senecl. 

15,  in  Brut.  15.— QwrnhV.  3  and  12. An 

officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. An  Athe- 
nian, who  wrote  an  account  of  all  the 
prostitutes  of  Athens,  ^tken. A  Macedo- 
nian, forced  to  war  with  Amyntas,  he.  Curt. 
7,  c.  1. 

GoRGO,  the  wife  of  Leonidas  king  of  Spar- 
ta, &.C. The  name  of  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Perseus,  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa. 

GoRGoNEs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daugh- 
ters of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were 
Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal 
except  Medusa.  According  to  the  mytholo- 
gists,  their  hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents, 
their  hands  were  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the 
colour  of  gold,  tiieir  body  was  covered  with 
impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as 
long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  Emd  they 
turned  to  stones  all  those  on  whom  they  fixed 
their  eyes.  Medusa  alone  had  serpents  in  her 
hair,  according  to  Ovid,  and  this  proceeded 
from  the  resentment  of  Minerva,  in  whose 
temple  Medusa  had  gratified  the  passion  of 
Neptune,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  beauti- 
ful colour  of  her  locks,  which  the  goddess 
changed  into  serpents,  ^schylus  says,  that 
they  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  between 
tliem,  of  which  they  had  the  use  each  in  her 
turn  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  at  the  time  that 
they  were  exchanging  the  eye,  that  Perseus 
attacked  them,  and  cut  off  Medusa's  head. 
According  to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was 
armed  with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by 
Mercury,  and  provided  with  a  looking-glass 
by  Minerva,  besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  hel- 
met of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects  clear- 
ly visible  and  open  to  the  view,  while  the 
person  who  wore  it  remained  totally  invisible. 
With  weapons  like  these,  Perseus  obtained  an 
easy  victory  ;  and  after  his  conquest  returned 
his  arms  to  the  different  deities  whose  favours 
and  assistance  he  had  so  recently  experienced. 
The  head  of  Medusa  remained  in  his  hands ; 
and  after  he  had  finished  all  his  laborious  ex- 
peditions, he  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed 
it  on  her  ajgis,  with  Vvhich  she  turned  into 
stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.  It 
is  said,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gordons, 
Perseus  took  his  flight  in  the  air  towards 
^Ethiopia  ;  and  that  the  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  to  the  ground  from  Medusas  head  were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since 
infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  The  horse 
Pegasus  also  arose  from  the  blood  of  Medusa, 
as  wellas  Chrysaor  with  his  golden  sword. 
The  residence  of  the  Gorgons  was  beyond  the 
ocean  towards  the  west,  according  to  Hesiod. 
^schylus  makes  them  inhabit  tiie  eastern 
parts  of  Scythia  ;  and  Ovid,  as  the  most  re- 
ceived opinion,  supports  that  they  lived  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Libya,  ne^lhe  lake  of  Triton, 
or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Diodoru* 
and  others  explain  the  fable  of  the  Gorgona, 
liy  supposing  that  they  were  a  warlike  race  o: 
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women  near  the  Amazons,  whom  Perseus, 
with  the  help  of  a  large  array,  totally  destroy- 
ed. Hesiod.  Theog.  4-  Scut.—Jlpollon.  4.— 
Apollod.  2,  c.  1  and  4,  &c.— Homer.  II.  5  and 
11. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  fcc. — Diod.  1  and  4. — Pans. 
2,  c.  20,  Uc.—JEschyl.  Prom.  Jid.  ^.—Pindar. 
Pyth.  7  and  12.  Olymp.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.' 
618,  kc.—Palaphat.  de  Phorcyn. 

GoRGOMiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because 
Perseus,  armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquer- 
ed the  Gorgon,  who  had  polluted  her  temple 
with  Neptune. 

GoRGoNius,  a  man  ridiculed  by  Horace  for 
his  ill  sinell.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  27. 

GoRGuPHoNE,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  who  married  Perieres  king  of 
Messenia,  by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and 
Leucippus.  After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she 
married  (Ebalus,  who  made  her  mother  of 
Icarus  and  Tyndarus.  She  is  the  first  whom 
the  raythologists  mention  as  having  had  a  se- 
cond husband.     Paws.  4,  c.  2.—.^pollod.  1,  2, 

and  3. One  of  the  Danaides.    Apollod.  2, 

c.  1. 

GoRGOPHONUs,  a  son  of  Electryon  and 
Anaxo.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  4. 

GoRGoPHORA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
her  ffigis,  on  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gor- 
gon Medusa.     Cic. 

GoRGUs,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Mes- 
senian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a 
virgin,  bj'  his  father,  who  had  experienced  tlie 
greatest  kindnesses  from  her  humanity,  and 
had  been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans 
who  had  attempted  his  life,  &,c.     Paus.  4,  c. 

19. A  son  of  Theron  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 

A  man  whose  knowledge  of  metals  pro- 
ved very  serviceable  to  Alexander,  ^c. 

GoRGVTHioN,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by 
Teucer.     Homer.  II.  8. 

GortujE,  a  people  ofEubtea,  who  fought 
with  the  Medes  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  Curt. 
4,  c.  12. 

GoRxyN,  GoRTYs,  and  Gortitna,  an  inland 
town  of  Crete.  It  was  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  that  Annibal,  to  save  his  money, 
practised  an  artifice  recorded  in  C.  JVep.  in 
.inn.  9.~Plin.  4,  c.  i2.—Lucan.  6,  v.  214, 1.  7, 
V.  214.— Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  773. 

GoRTYNiA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Paus.  8,  c.  28. 

GoTTHi,  a  celebrated  nation  of  Germany, 
called  also  Gothones,  Gutones,  Gythones,  and 
Guttones.  They  were  warriors  by  profession, 
as  well  as  all  their  savage  neighbours.  They 
extended  their  power  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  chiefly  directed  their  arms  against 
the  Roman  empire.  Their  first  attempt 
against  Rome  was  on  the  provinces  of  Greece, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  Constantine. 
They  plundered  Rome,  under  Alaric,  one  of 
Iheir  most  celebrated  kings,  A.  D.  410.  From 
becoming  the  enemies  of  the  Romans,  the 
Goths  gradually  became  their  mercenaries ; 
and  as  they  we're  powerful  and  united,  they 
soon  dictated  to  their  imperial  masters,  and 
introduced  disorders,  anarciiy,  and  revolutions 
in  the  west  of  Europe.     Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  c.  2, 

ISiC. 

GnArcHDs,  T.  Sempronius,  father  of  Ti- 
berius and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul,  and 
once  censor,  was  dismiguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability, 
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I  either  in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
I  mies.  He  made  vvar  in  Gaul,  and  met  with 
much  success  in  Spain.  He  married  Sempro- 
I  nia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  a  woman  of 
great  virtue,  piety,  and  learning.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  1,  c.  48.  Their  cliildren,  Tiberius  and 
Caius,  who  had  been  educated  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  their  mother,  rendered  them- 
selves famous  for  their  eloquence,  seditions, 
and  obstinate  attachment  to  the  interest* 
of  the  populace,  which  at  last  proved  fatal  to 
them.  With  a  winning  eloquence,  affected 
moderation,  and  uncommon  popularity,  Tibe- 
rius began  to  renew  the  Agrarian  law,  wiiich 
had  already  caused  such  dissections  at  Rome. 
{Fid.  Agraria.)  By  the  means  of  violence, 
his  proposition  passed  into  a  law,  and  lie  wa» 
appointed  commissioner,  with  his  father-in- 
law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  Caius, 
to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  among 
the  people.  The  riches  of  Attalus,  which  were 
left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will,  were  distri- 
buted Avithout  opposition ;  and  Tiberius  en- 
joyed the  triumph  of  his  successful  enterprise, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his 
adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  populace 
were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a  while  the 
friends  of  the  people;  but  Caius,  spurred  by 
ambition  and  furious  zeal,  attempted  to  remove 
every  obstacle  which  stood  in  his  way  by  force 
and  violence.  He  supported  the  cause  of  the 
people  with  more  vehemence,  but  less  modera- 
tion, than  Tiberius;  and  his  success  served 
only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and  animate  his 
resentment  against  the  nobles.  With  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  tribune,  he  soon  became  the  arbiter 
of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  patricians  with 
contempt.  This  behaviour  hastened  the  ruin 
of  Caius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  iled  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  where  his  friends  prevented  him 
from  committing  suicide.  This  increased  the 
sedition,  and  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the 
consul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about  13  years  after 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius.  His  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  wife  was 
forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed 
Plut.  in  vitd. — Cic.  in  Cat.  1. — Lucan.  6,  v.  796. 

— Flor.2,  c.  17, 1.3,  c.  14,  kc. Sempronius, 

a  Roman,  banished  to  tlie  coast  of  Africa  for 
his  adulteries  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Ti- 
berius, after  he  had  been  banished  14  years. 
Julia  also  shared  his  fate.     Tacit.  Jinn.  1,  c.  5li. 

• A  general  of  the  Sabines,  taken  by  Q. 

CJncinnatus. A   Roman  consul,   defeated 

by  Annibal,  ^c.     C.  Xep.  in  Jinn. 

Gradiyus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  *(x^mv-:v,  brandishing  a 
spear.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Thracians  and  Gets,  over  whom  he  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v,  35. — Homer. 
Il.—Liv.  1,  c.  20, 1.  2,  c.  45. 

GKiECi,  the  inhabhants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Graecia. 

Gr«cia,  a  celebrated  coitntiy  of  Em'ope. 
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t)uuiided  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  east  by  the  yEgean. 
and  north  by  Thrace  and  Dalinatia.  It  is 
generally  divided  into  four  large  provinces  ; 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and 
Peloponnesus.  This  country  lias  been  reck- 
oned superior  to  every  otiier  part  of  the  earth, 
on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and, above  all,  the  fame,  learning,  and  arts 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  have  severally 
been  called  Achseans,  Argians,  Danai,  Delopes, 
Helleniaiis,  loaians,  Myrmidons,  and  Pelas- 
gians.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  cities 
were  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  Thebes, 
Sicyon,  Mycense,  Delphi,  Trozeno,  Salaniis, 
Megara,  Pylos,  &c.  The  inhabitants,  whose 
history  is  darkened  in  its  primitive  ages  with 
fabulous  accounts  and  traditions,  supported 
that  they  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  born  from  the  earth  where  they 
dwelt ;  and  they  heard  with  contempt  the  pro- 
bable conjectures,  which  traced  their  origin 
among  the  first  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  the 
colonies  of  Egypt.  In  the  first  periods  of  their 
history,  the  Greeks  were  governed  by  mon- 
archs ;  and  there  were  as  many  kings  as  there 
were  cities.  The  monarchical  power  gradu- 
ally decreased ;  the  love  of  liberty  established 
the  republican  government ;  and  no  part  of 
Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered  the  Greeks 
respectable  among  their  neighboui-s ,  and  in 
the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes  and 
Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field 
of  battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Olympic  games  in  particular, 
where  the  noble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was 
a  laurel  crown,  contributed  to  their  aggran- 
dizement, and  made  them  ambitious  of  fame, 
and  not  the  slaves  of  riches.  The  austerity  of 
their  laws,  and  the  education  of  their  youth, 
particularly  at  Laceda;mon,  rendered  them 
brave  and  active,  insensible  to  bodily  pain, 
fearless  and  intrepid  in  the  time  of  danger. 
The  celebrated  battles  of  Marathon,  Ther- 
mopylffi,  Salarais,  Platasa,  and  Mycale,  sutR- 
cien{ly  show  what  superiority  the  courage  of 
a  little  army  cun  obtain  over  millions  of  on- 
disciplined  barbarians.  After  many  signal  vic- 
tories over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success;  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute  their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Messenian 
and  Feloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  arise  from  civil  dis- 
cord and  long  prosperity,  and  the  success  with 
which  the  gold  and  the  sword  of  Pliilip  and  of 
his  son  corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  tafally 
proved  that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent 
and  dissipated  at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respec- 
table in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  annals  oi  Greece  however  abound  with 
singular  proofs  of  heroism  and  resolution.  The 
bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  as- 
sisted Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  re- 
minded their  countrymen  of  their  superiority 
over  all  other  nations  ;  and  taught  Alexander 
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that  the  conquest  of  the  east  might  be  effected 
with  a  handful  of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the 
Greeks  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious  by 
their  military  exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  assisted  by  conquest,  and  received  fresh 
lustre  from  the  application  and  industry  of 
their  professors.  The  labours  of  the  learned 
were  received  with  admiration,  and  the  merit 
of  a  composition  v.'as  determined  by  the  ap- 
plause or  disapprobation  of  a  multitude.  Their 
generals  were  orators;  and  eloquence  seemed 
to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  military 
profession,  that  he  was  despised  by  his  sol- 
diers who  could  not  address  them  upon  any 
emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well-delivered 
oi-ation.  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name  ;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained 
him  a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  conquests 
and  trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.  Such  were 
the  occupations  and  accomplishment;  of  the 
Greeks,  their  language  became  almost  univer- 
sal, and  their  country  was  the  receptacle  of 
the  youths  of  the  neighbouring  states,  where 
they  imbibed  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
moral  virtue.  The  Greeks  planted  several 
colonies, and  totally  peopled  the  western  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Italy, 
there  were  also  many  settlements  made ;  and 
the  country  received  from  its  Greek  inhabi- 
tants the  name  of  Magna  GrcEcia.  For  some 
time  Greece  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Alexan- 
der and  his  successors ;  ajid  at  last,  after  a 
spirited  though  ineffectual  struggle  in  the 
Achaean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  dependent 
provinces,  governed  by  a  proconsul. 

GR.iEci.4  MAGNA,  a  part  of  Italy,  where  the 
Greeks  planted  colonies,  whence  the  name. 
Its  boundaries  are  very  uncertain  ;  some  say 
that  it  extended  on  the  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
and  others  suppose  that  Magna  Grascia  com- 
prehended only  Campania  and  Lucania.  To 
these  some  add  Sicily,  which  was  likewise 
peopled  by  Greek  colonies.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v. 
64.—Strab.  Sic. 

Gr/ecinus,  a  senator  put  to  death  by  Ca- 
ligula, because  he  refused  to  accuse  Sejanus, 
istc.     Scnec.  dt  Btnef.  U. 

Gk  ECUS,  a  man  from  whom  some  suppose 
that  Greece  received  its  name,     jiristot. 

Graius,  an  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

Grampius  mons,  the  Grampian  mountains 
in  Scotland.     Tacit,  jlgric.  29. 

Gramcus,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  there  between  the  armies  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  22d  of  May,  B.  C.  334, 
when  (500,000  Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000 
Macedonians.  Diod.  17. — Plitt.  in  Jllex. — 
Jasiin. —  Curt.  4,  c.  1. 

Granius  Petronius,  an  officer  who  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  generals,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  to  him;  observing  that 
Cajsar's  soldiers  received  not,  but  granted  life. 

He  killed  himself.     Plut.  in  Cms. -A  ques- 

tor  whom  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be  strangled, 
only  one  day  before  he  died  a  natural  death. 

Plut. A  son  of  the  v/ife  of  Marius,  by  a 

former  husband. Quintus,  a  man  intimate 

with  Crassus  and  other  illustrious  men  of 
Rome,  whose  vices  he  lashed  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand.  Cic.  Brut.  43  and  46.  Orat.  2,  c.  t>0. 

Gratis,  three  goddesses.      Vid.  Chari'es,^ 
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Gkatianus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  Isf.  He  was  rais- 
ed to  the  throne,  thouglionly  eight  years  old  ; 
and  after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  con- 
jointly with  his  father,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror iri  the  16th  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after 
took,  as  his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosius, 
whom  he  appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  empire.  His  courage  in  the  field  is  as  re- 
markable as  his  love  of  iearning,  and  fondness 
of  pliilosophy.  He  slaughtered  30,000  Ger- 
mans in  a  battle,  and  supjiorted  the  tottering 
state  b)'  his  i>rudence  and  intrepidity.  His 
enmity'to  the  Pagan  superstition  of  his  sub- 
jects jiroved  his  ruin  ;  and  Maximinus,  who 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter and  of  all  the  gods,  was  joined  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  discontented  Romans,  and 
met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  Gaul.  Gratian  was 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  murdered  by  tlie  rebels,  A.  D.  383, 

in   the  24th  year   of   his   age. A  Roman 

soldier,  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  by 
the  rebellious  array  in  Britain,  in  opposition 
to  Honorius.  He  was  assassinated  four  months 
after,  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

GriATiDiA,  a  woman  at  Neapolis,  called 
Canidia  by  Horace.     Epod.  3. 

Gration,  a  giant  killed  by  Diana. 

GnATirs  Faliscus,  a  Latin  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by 
him  among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He 
Avrote  a  poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegdicon, 
much  commended  for  its  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity. It  may  be  compared  to  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  to  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in  the 
number  of  verses.  The  latest  edition  is  of 
Amst.  4to.  1728.     Ovid.  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

GRAVii,.a  people  of  Spain.     Kal.  3,  v.  366. 

Gkavisc^,  now  Eremo  de  St.  Augvslino, 
a  maritime  to^vn  of  Etruria,  which  assisted 
JEncas  against  Turnus.  The  air  was  unwhole- 
some, on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stagnant 
waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Firg.  JEn.  10, 
V.  184.— Lir.  40,  c.  2y,  1.  41,  c.  16. 

Gravius,  aRoman  knight  of  Puteoji,  killed 
at  Dyrrachium,  &.c.     C'ff.«.  Bell.  Civ. 

Gregokius,  Thcod.  Thaumaturgus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  Neo- 
cffisarea,  tlie  place  of  his  birth.  He  died 
A.  D.  260,  and  it  is  said  he  left  only  seven- 
teen idolateis  in  his  diocese,  w here  he  had 
found  only  seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works 
are  extaitt  his  gratu'ator}'  oration  to  Origen, 
a  canonical  epistle,  and  other  treatises  in 
Greek,  tiie  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 

Paris,    fol.    1622. Nanzianzen,  surnaraed 

the  Divine,  was  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  resigned  on  its  being  disputed.  His 
Avritings  rivii!  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  Greece,  in  eloquence,  sublimity, 
and  variety.  His  sermons  are  more  for  phi- 
lo!^opheJ-s  than  common  hearers,  but  replete 
n'ith  seriousness  and  devotion.  Erasmus  said, 
that  he  was  afraid  to  tranrlate  his  works,  from 
the  apprehension  of  not  transfusing  into  ano- 
ther language  the  smartness  and  acumen  of 
his  style,  and  the  .statelinessand  Iiappy  diction 
of  the  whole.  He  died,  A.  D.  3S9.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  the  first 
volftme  of  which,  in  fol.  w^as  published  at 
Palis,    17TS^ A  bishop  of  Kysstt,   author 
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of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  represented 
as  allegorical  and  affected  ;  and  he  has  been 
accused  of  mixing  philosojdiy  too  mucii  with- 
theology.  His  writings  consist  of  commenta- 
ries on  scripture,  moral  discourses,  sermons 
on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  psinegyrics 
on  saints  ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.     The  bishop 

died,  A.  D.  396. Another  Christian  wnter, 

whose  works  were  edited  by  the  Benedictines, 
in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  170-5. 

Grinnf.s,  a  people  among  the  Batavians. 
Tacit.  Hist.  5,  c.  10.  v 

GRosriir.s,  a  man  distinguished  as  much  for 
his  probity  as  his  riches,  to  whom  Horace  ad- 
dressed 2  Od.  16. 

Grudii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii, 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  near 
Tournay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Cces.  G.  5, 
c.  38. 

Grumentubi,  now  Jirmenlo,  an  inland  town 
of  Lucania  on  the  river  Aciris.  Liv.  23,  c.  37, 
1.27,  0.41. 

Grvli.cs,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.  His  father  was 
ottering  a  sacrifice  when  he  received  the  news 
of  his  death,  and  he  threw  down  the  garland 
which  was  on  his  head ;  but  he  replaced  it, 
when  he  heard  that  the  enemy's  general  had 
fallen  by  his  hands ;  and  he  observed  that  his 
death  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  rather  than  of  lamentation. 

Arislot — Paus.  8,  c.   11,  &c. One  of  the 

companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  into  a  swine 
by  Circe.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  be  rc- 
.stored  to  his  human  shape,  and  preferred  the 
indolence  and  inactivity  of  this  squallid  ani- 
mal. 

Gryneum  and  Grynium,  a  town  near  Cla- 
zomenas,  where  Apollo  had  a  temjite  witji  an 
oi-acle,  on  account  of  which  he  is  called 
Grynaus.  Strab.  13 — Virg.  Ed.  G,  v.  72.  .S^n. 
4,  v.  345. 

Gkyneus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  fought 
against  the  Lapithte,  &c.  Ovid.  Mel.  12,  v. 
260. 

Gyakus  and  Cvaros,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  sea,  near  Delos.  The  Romans  vsere 
wont  to  send  their  culprits  there.  Ovid.  7. — 
Met.y.  407. 

Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  JEnesis, 
who  distinguished  liimself  at  the  games  ex- 
hibited after  the  death  of  Anchises  in  Sicily. 

I'irg.  JEn.  6,  v.  118,  &.c. A  part  of  the 

territories  of  Syracuse,  in  the  possession  of 

Dionysius. A    Rutulian,    son   of  Melam- 

pus,  killed  bv  iEneas  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
V.  318. 

GvG^us,  a  lake  of  Lydia,  40  stadia  from 
Sardis.     Propert.3,  cl.  lljV.  18. 

Gyge,  a  maid  ot  Parysatis. 

Gyges  or  Gyes,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Ter- 
ra, represented  as  having  50  heads  and  a  hun- 
dred hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war 
against  the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished 

in  Tartarus.     Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  7,  v.   18. 

A  Lydian,  to  whom  Candaules,  king  of  the 
coimtry,  showed  his  wife  naked.  I'ije  queen 
was  so  incensed  at  this  instance  of  imprudence 
and  infirmity,  in  her  husband,  that  she  ordered 
Gyges.  either  to  prepare  for  death  himself,  or 
murder  Candaules.     He  chose  the  latter,  and 
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maTried  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  about  7  IS  years  before  the  christian 
era.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Mermnada;,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years,  and 
distinguished  liimself  hy  the  immense  presents 
which  he  made  to  tlie  oracle  of  Delphi,  j- 
cording  to  Plafo,  Gyges  descended  into  a 
chasm  of  the  earth,  where  lie  found  a  brazen 
horse,  whose  sides  he  opened,  and  saw  witliin 
the  body  the  ctu'cass  of  a  man  of  uncommon 
size,  from  whose  finger  he  took  a  famous  bra- 
zen ring.  This  ring,  when  put  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invisible ;  and  by  means  of  its 
virtue  he  introduced  himself  to  the  queeii, 
murdered  her  husband  and  married  her,  and 
usurped  the  crown  of  Lydia.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
S. — Flat.  dial.   10,  de  rep. —  Val.  Ma.v.  7,  c.  1. 

— Cic.  Offic.  3,  9 A  man  killed  by  Turnus, 

in  his  wars  with  ^^neas.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  762. 

A  beautiful  boy  of  Cnidus,  in  the  age  of 

Horace.     Hurat.  2,  Od.  5,  v.  30. 

Gylippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C.  414, 
by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse,  against 
the  Athenians  He  obtained  a  celebrated 
victory  over  Nicii*  and  Demosthenes,  the 
enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. He  accompanied  Lysander  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  tiiat  celebrated  town.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens,  he  was  intrusted  by  the 
conqueror  with  tlic  money  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta, 
he  had  tlie  meanness  to  unsew  the  bottom  of 
the  bags  which  contawied  it,  and  secreted 
about  three  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was 
discovered;  and  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  he  deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country, 
and  by  this  act  of  meanness  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  victorious  actions.   Tib-all.  4,  el.  1,  v.  199. 

— Plut.  in  J\'icia. An   Arcadian  in  the  Ru- 

tulian  war.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  272. 

Gymnasia,  a  large  city  near  Colchis. 
Biud.  14. 

Gymnasium,  a  place  among  the  Greeks, 
where  all  the  public  exercises  were  performed, 
and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  ex- 
hibited, but  aho  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhe- 
toricians repeated  their  compositions.  The 
room  was  high  and  spacious,  and  could  contain 
many  thousands  of  spectators.  The  laborious 
exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  were  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  wrestling,  and 
boxing,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
sre.T<i3A3v,  and  by  the  Roman.?  quivquerUa.  In 
riding,  the  athlete  led  a  horse,  on  which  he 
sometimes  was  mounted,  conducting  another 
by  the  bridle,  and  jumping  from  the  one  upon 
the  other.  AVhoever  came  first  to  the  goal, 
and  jumped  Avith  the  greatest  agility,  obtained 
the  prize,  in  running  a-foot  the  athletes 
were  sometimes  armed,  and  he  who  came  ilrst 
was  declared  vii  iorious.  Leaping  was  an  use- 
ful exercise :  its  primary  object  was  to  teach 
the  soldiers  to  junsp  over  ditches^  t.nd  pass  over 
eminences  diu-ing  a  siege,  or  in  the  field  of 
battle.  In  throwing  the  quoit,  tiie  prize  was 
adjudged  to  liim  who  threw  it  farthes^t.  The 
quoits  were  n^ade  either  nith  wood,  stone,  or 
Bietal.     The  wrestlers  employed  all  their  dex- 
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terity  to  bring  their  adversaiy  to  the  ground; 
and  the  boxers  had  their  hands  armed  with 
gauntlets,  called  also  ccstus.  Tiieir  blows  were 
dangerous,  and  often  ended  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  combatants.  In  wrestling  and  boxing, 
the  athletes  were  often  naked,  whence  the 
word  Gymnasium,  >«aih,-,  nudus.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and 
to  render  their  bodies  slippery,  and  more 
ditHcuIt  to  be  grasped.  Plin.  2.  Ep  17.— C. 
Ktp.  20,  c.  5. 

GymnesijE,  two  islands  near  the  Iberus  in 
the  Mediterranean,  called  Baleares  by  the 
Greeks.     Plul.  5,  c.  8.— 67ra6. 2. 

Gymnetes,  a  people  of  .dithiopia,  who 
lived  almost  naked.     Plin.  5,  c.  8. 

GvMNiiE,  a  town  of  Colchis.  Xtnoph. 
Aiab. 

Gymnosophistj:,  a  certain  sect  of  philo- 
sophers in  India,  who,  according  to  some, 
placed  their  summum  bonuvi  in  pleasure,  and 
their  summum  mnium  in  pain.  They  lived 
naked  as  their  name  implies,  and  for  37  years 
they  exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air,  to 
the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night.  They 
were  often  seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes 
full  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  from  the  time 
of  its  rising  till  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Some- 
times they  stood  whole  days  upon  one  foot 
in  burning  sand,  without  moving  or  showing 
any  concern  for  whatsurrounded  them.  Alex- 
ander was  astonishetl  at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of 
men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain,  and 
who  inured  themselves  to  suffer  the  greatest 
tortures  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expres- 
sing any  marks  of  fear.  The  conqueror  con- 
descended to  visit  them,  and  his  astonishment 
was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them  ascend 
a  burning  pile  with  firmness  and  unconcern, 
to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  stand 
upright  on  one  leg  and  unmoved,  while  the 
flames  surrounded  him  on  eveiy  side.  Vid. 
Calanus.  The  Brachmans  were  a  branch  of 
the  sect  of  the  Gymnosophislai.  Vid-  Brach- 
manes.  Strab.  15,  k.c. — Plin.  7,  c.  2. — Cic. 
Tu.ic.  5.—Lucan.  3,  v.  240.— Curt.  8,  c.  9.— 
Dio7i. 

Gyn^ceas,  a  woman  said  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Faunus,  and  the  mother  of  Bacchus 
and  of  Midas. 

GYNa;coTH(ENAS,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  wo- 
men without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious 
ceremony.     Pans.  S,  c.  48. 

Gynues,  now  Zeindeli,  a  river  of  Assyria, 
falling  into  the  Tigris.  When  Cyrus  marched 
against  Babylon,  his  army  was  stopped  by  this 
river,  in  which  one  of  his  favourite  hoises  was 
drowned.  This  so  irritated  the  monarch,  that 
he  ordered  the  river  to  be  conveyed  into  360 
dififerent  channels  by  his  army,  so  that  after 
this  division  it  hardlv  reached  the  knee.  He- 
rodot. 1,  c.  m  and  202. 

Gytheum,  a  sea-port  town  of  Laconia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  Peloponnesus, 
built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo,  who  had  (here 
desisted  from  their  quarrels.  The  inhabitants 
v/erc  called  Gyihevts.    Cic.    Ojffie.  3,  c    11 
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ABIS,  a  king  of  Spain,  who  first  taught 
his  subjects  agriculture,  kc.    Justin.  44, 


Hadbianopolis,  a  town  cf  Thrace,  on  the 
Hehrus. 

Hadrianus,     a    Roman    emperor.       Vid. 

Adrianus. C.  Fabius,   a   pra; tor  in  Africa, 

•who  was  burnt  by  the  people  of  Utica,  for 
conspiring  with  the  slaves.  Cic.  Verr.  1,  c.  27, 
!.  5,  c.  26. 

Hadriaticum  mare.     Vid.  Adriaticum. 
H^Dui.     Vid.  JFArn. 

HiEMON,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Croon, 
■who  was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  An- 
tigone, that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb, 
when  he  heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  father's  orders.     Propert.  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

A  Rutulian  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Tur- 

nus.      Virg.  JEn.  9,   v.  685. A  friend  of 

.ffineas  against  Turnus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lycia.     Id.  10,  v.  126. 

Hj5;m6nia.  Vid.  jfEraonia. 
H^Mus,  a  mountain  which  separates  Thrace 
from  Thessaly,  so  high  that  from  its  top  are  vi- 
sible the  Euxine  and  Adriatic  seas,  though  this, 
however,  is  denied  by  Strabo.  It  receives 
its  name  from  Hffimus,  son  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  who  married  Rhodope,  and  was 
changed  into  this  mountain  for  aspiring  (o  di- 
vine honours.     Slrab.   7,  p.  313. — Plin.  4,  c. 

11. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  87. A  stage-player. 

Juv.  3,  V.  99. 

Haces,  a  brother  of  king  Porus  who  op- 
posed Alexander,  &c.     Curt.  8,  c.  5  and  14. 

One  of  Alexander's  flatterers. A  man 

of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Rollus.    Flacc  3,  v.  191. 

Hagno,  a  nymph. A  fountain  of  Arca- 
dia.    Pans.  8,  c.  38. 

Hagnagor.\,  a  sister  of  Arisf  omenes.  Pans. 
Hal/esiis  and  HAi.iisus,  a  .son  of  Aga- 
memnon by  Briseis  or  Clytemnestra.  When 
he  was  driven  from  home,  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  settled  on  mount  Massicus,  in  Campania, 
where  he  built  J^alisci,  and  afterwards  assisted 
Turnus  against  .^neas.  He  was  killed  by 
Pallas.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  724,  1.    10,  v.  352. 

A  river  near  Colophon  in  Asia  Minor. 

Flin.  5,  c.  29. 

Halala,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Taurus. 

Halcyone.     T'ld.  Alcyone. 
Halentom,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily. 
Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  43,  I.  4,  c.  23. 

Halesa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Cic.  Verr.  2, 
c.  I.—Fuvi.  13,  ep.  32. 

Halesius,  a  mountain  and  river  near 
.^tna,  where  Proserpine  was  gathering  flow- 
ers when  she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto. 
Colvmi. 

Halia,    one    of   the    Psereides.     jJpMod. 

' A  festival   at  Rhodes  in   honour  of  the 

sun. 

Haliacmon,  a  river  whicii  separates  Thes- 
saly from  Macedonia,  and  falls  into  the  Siiius 
Thermiacus.  Cccs.  Civ.  3,  c.  36. — Pliii.  31,  c. 
2.—Herodot.  7,  c.  127. 

Haliaktu.s,  a  town  of  Bffotia,  founded  by 
Haliartus,  the  son  of  Thersander.  The  moii^- 
umenls  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of 
Lysander  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  were 
seen  iu  that  toAvn.     Lii\  42,   c.  44  and  (i'-i. — 

Pans.  9,  c.  32. A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Halicarkasscs,    now  Podroun,    a    raari- 
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time  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
mausoleum,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  erected.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Caira,and  was  celebrated  for 
having  given  birth  to  Herodotus,  Dionysiua, 
Heraclitus,  &.c.  Maxim.  Tyr.  35. —  Viiru..\  de 
Jlrch.—Diod.  n.—Herodot'2,  c.  178.— Slrab. 
U.—Liv.  27,  c.  10  and  16,  1.  33,  c.  20. 

HALjCYiE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Lilyba;- 
um,  now  Saltvie.  Plin.  3,  c.  8. — Cic.  Verr- 
2,  c.  33.— Z^iW.  14. 

Halieis,  a  town  of  Argolis. 

Halimede,  a  Nereid. 

Halirrhotius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eu- 
ryte,  who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of 
Mars,  because  she  slighted  his  addresses. 
This  violence  offended  Mars,  and  he  kilied 
(he  ravisher.  Neptune  ciled  Mars  to  appear 
before  (he  tribunal  of  ju.stice  to  answer  for  the 
murder  of  his  son.  The  cause  was  tried  at 
Athens,  in  a  })lace  which  has  been  called  from 
thence  Areopagus,  (^-'•i';  Mars,  and  vxyog  vil- 
lage,) and  the  murderer  was  acquitted.  Jipol- 
lod.3,c.l4.-'Paus.hc.ill. 

Halithersus,  an  old  man,  who  foretold  to 
Penelope's  suitors  the  return  of  Ulysses,  and 
their  own  destruction.     Homer.  Od.  1. 

Haeius,  a  son  of  Alcinoas,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  dancing.  Ilomer.  Od.  8,  v.  120  and  370. 

A  Trojan,  who  came  with  JSneas  into 

Ilaly,  where  he  was  kilied  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JF.n.  9,  V.  767. 

Halizobes,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia.  Slrab. 
14. 

ITalmus,  a  son  of  Sysiphus,  father  to  Chry- 
sogone.  He  reigned  in  Orchomenos.  Pav^. 
9,  c.  35. 

Halmydessus,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Mela,  2, 
c.  2. 

Halocrates,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Olym- 
pusa.     Jlpollod. 

Halone,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite 
Cyzicus.     Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Halonnesus,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
miacus. It  was  inhabited  only  by  women, 
who  had  slaughtered  all  the  males,  and  they 
defended  themselves  against  an  invasion.  Me- 
la, 2,  c.  7. 

Halotia,  a  festival  in  Tegea.     Pans. 

Haeotus,  an  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste 
tiie  meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  em- 
peror's food  by  order  of  Agrippina.  Ta^it. 
Ann.  2,  c.  66. 

Halus,    a  city  of  Achaia of  Thessaly 

of  Parthia. 

Haey.eetus,  a  man  changed  into  a  bird  of 
the  same  name.      Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  176. 

Halyattes.     Vid.  Alyattes. 

Halycus,  now  Plalani,  a  river  at  the  south 
of  Sicily. 

Halys,  now  Kisil-ermark,  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rising  in  Cappadocia,  and  falling  into 
the  Euxine  sea.  It  received  its  name  »=«  tw 
»/^.-,  from  salt,  because  its  wateis  are  of  a  salt 
and  bitter  taste,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
over  which  they  flow.  It  is  famous  for  the  de- 
feat of  Crresus,  king  of  Lydia,  ^who  was  mis- 
taken by  tlic  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

If  Crasus  passes  over  Ihe  Halys,  he  shall  de 
slroy  a  great  empire. 
That  empire  was  his  own.     Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c 
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iC>.—  CLirl.4,  c.  U.—Slrab.12.—Lucan.3,v. 

Ti2.—HtTodot.  1,  c.  28. A  man  of  Cyzicus 

killed  by  Pollux.     Val.  Fl.  3,  v.  157. 

Halyzia,  a  town  of  Epirus  near  the  Aclie- 
loiis,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedjemonians. 

1Ia»iadkyades,  nymphs  who  lived  in  the 
country,  and  presided  over  trees,  with  which 
they  were  said  to  live  and  die.  The  word  is 
derived  from  «,'-^  sinud  and  Sfu,-  quercus.  Virg. 
Ed.  10.— Olid.  Met.  1,  v.  647. 

Hams,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Cumte. 
Liv.  2S,  c.  25. 

Hamaxia,  a  citj'  of  Cilicia. 

Hamu.cak,  the  name  of  some  celebrated 
generals  of  Carthage.      Fid.  Amilcar. 

Hammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Africans.  Vid. 
Animon. 

Hannibal.     Vid.  Annibal. 

Hanno.     Vid.  Anno. 

Hakcalo,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  Sic.  He  touched  the  most 
venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  recei- 
Ting  tiie  smallest  injury.     Sil.  I,  v.  406. 

Harmatelia,  a  town  of  the  Brachmanes 
in  India,  taken  by  Alexander.     Diod.  17. 

Harmatris,  a  town  of  JEoUa. 

Hamulus,  an  infamous  debauchee.  Juv. 
10,  v.  224. 

Harmodius,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidse,  B.  C.  510.  [Vid.  Aristogiton.] 
The  Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of 
these  illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that  no 
one  should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton 
and  Harmodius.  Herodot.  5,  c.  35. — Flin.  34, 
€.  S.—Senec.  Ir.  2. 

Harmonli,  or  Hermjonea,  [Vid.  Hermi- 
one,]  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who 
married  Cadmus.  It  is  said,  that  Vulcan,  to 
avenge  the  infidelity  of  hpr  mother,  made  her 
a  present  of  a  vestment  dyed  in  all  sorts  of 
crimes,  which  in  some  measure  inspired  all 
the  children  of  Cadmus  with  wickedness  and 
impiety.     Paus.  9,  c.  16,  &c. 

Harmonides,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Miner- 
va. He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried 
away  Helen.     Homer.  11.5. 

Harpacus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
quered Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant 
Cyrus.  Herodot.  1,  c.  108. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  and 
6. A  river  near  Colchis.     Diud.  14. 

Harpalice.     Vid.  Harpalyce. 

Harpalion,  a  son  of  Pytemenes  king  of 
Paplilagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Ho- 
mer. II.  13,  v.  643. 

Harpalus,  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes  that 
Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedition,  ren- 
dered him  dissipated,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  re- 
turning with  great  resentment,  he  fled  to 
Athens,  where,  vvith  his  money,  he  corrupted 
the  orators,  among  whom  was  Demostiienes. 
When  brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  uith  im- 
punity to  Crete,  wliere  he  was  at  last  assassin- 
ated by  Thimbro,  B  C.  325.  Flut.  in  Phoc. 
—Diod.   17. A  robber  wlio  scorned  the 
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gods.  Cic.  3.  de  Nat.  D. A  celebrated  as- 
tronomer of  Greece,  480  years  B.  C. 

Harpalyce,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  sustain  tiie  fatigues  of  hunting.  When  her 
fathers  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death 
of  her  father,  which  happened  soon  after  in  a 
sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate  ;  she  fled 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  her  great  swift- 
ness was  overcome  by  intercepting  her  with  a 
net.  After  death  the  people  of  the  countr/ 
disputed  their  respective  rights  to  the  posses- 
sions which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  thejr 
soon  after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  obla- 
tions on  her  tomb.     Virg.JEn.  1,  v.  321. — Hi/- 

gin.  fab.  163  and  252. ^A  beautiful  virgin, 

daughter  of  Clymeneus  and  Epicaste,  of  Argos. 
Her  father  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
gained  her  confidence,  and  enjoyed  her  com- 
pany by  means  of  her  nurse,  who  introduced 
him  as  a  stranger.  Some  time  after  she 
married  Alastor ;  but  the  father's  passion 
became  more  violent  and  uncontrollable 
in  his  daughter's  absence,  and  he  murder- 
ed lier  husband  to  bring  her  back  to  Ar- 
gos. Harpalyce,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  liusband,  and  ashamed  of  her  father's 
passion,  which  was  then  made  public,  resolved 
to  revenge  her  wrongs.  She  killed  her  young- 
er brother,  or  according  to  some,  the  fruit 
of  her  incest,  and  served  it  before  her  father. 
She  begged  the  gods  to  remove  her  from  the 
world,  and  she  was  changed  into  an  owl,  and 
Clymenus  killed  himself.     Hygin.    fab.  253. 

61C. — Parthen.     in     Erot. A     mistress    of 

Iphiclus,  son  of  Thestius.  She  died  through 
despair  on  seeing  herself  despised  by  her 
lover.  This  mournful  story  was  composed 
in  poetry,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  called  Har- 
palyce.   Mien.  14. 

Harp.\lycos,  one  of  the  companions  of 
jEneas,  killed  by   Camilla.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v. 

675. The  father  of  Harpalyce,  king  of  the 

Amymneans  in  Thrace. 

Harpasa,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Harpasus,  a  river  of  Caria.  Hv.  38, 
c.  13. 

Harpocrates,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Orus  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence 
he  is  called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates, 
that  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  pliilosophy 
ought  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people. 
The  Romans  placed  l>is  statues  at  the  entrance 
of  their  temples.  €aiull.T5. —  Varrodc.L.  L. 
4,  c.  10. 

Harpocration,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  Argos,  from  whom  Stobteus  compiled  his 

eclogues. A  sophist  called  also  /EVias. 

Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  author 

of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. Another,  sur- 

named  Caius. 

Harpvi.*:,  winged  monsters,  who  had  thft 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and 
had  their  feet  and  fingers  arn:cd  with  sharp 
claws.     They  were  three  in  number,  AcHo, 
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Ocj  pete,  and  Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptune 
and  Terra.  They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plun- 
der the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  they  were 
driven  to  the  islands  called  Strophades  by 
Zethesand  Calais.  They  emitted  an  infec- 
tious .smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touch- 
ed by  their  filth  and  excrements.  They  plun- 
dered iEneas  during  his  voyage  towards  Italy, 
and  predicted  many  of  the  calamities  wliich  at- 
tended him.  Vir^-  •*'"•  3,  v.  212, 1.  6,  v.  2S9. 
—Hesiod.  Theog.  2t55. 

Harudes,  a  people  of  Germany.     Cces.  G. 
1,  c.  31. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome  who 
drew  omens  by  consulting  th»  enl  rails  of 
beasts  that  were  sacrificed.  He  recei\  ed  the 
name  of  .iruspcx,  nb  aris  aspic iendii,  and 
that  of  Extispex,  ab  exlis  impkiendis.  The 
order  of  Aruspices  was  fa-st  established  at 
Rome  by  Romulus,  and  the  Srst  Aruspices 
were  Tuscans  by  origin,  as  they  were  particu- 
larly famous  in  that  branch  of  divination.  They 
had  received  all  their  knowledge  from  a  boy 
named  Tages,  who,  as  was  commonly  report- 
ed, sprung  from  a  clod  of  earth,  [f  wi.Tages.] 
They  were  originally  three,  but  tlie  Roman 
senate  yearly  sent  six  noble  youths,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  twelve,  to  Etruria,  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  The 
otfice  of  the  Haruspices  consisted  in  observing 
these  four  particulars  ;  the  beast  before  it  was 
sacj-ificed ;  its  entrails;  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  ;  and  the  flour,  frankin- 
cense, &.C.  which  was  used.  If  the  beast  was 
led  up  at  the  altar  with  difficulty,  if  it  esca- 
ped from  the  conductor's  hands,  roared  when 
it  received  the  blow,  or  died  hi  agonies,  the 
omen  was  unfortunate.  But;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  followed  without  compulsion,  re- 
ceived the  blow  without  resistance,  and  died 
%vithout  groaning,  and  after  much  effusion  of 
blood,  the  haruspex  foretold  prosperity. 
"When  the  body  of  the  victim  was  opened, 
each  part  was  scrupulously  examined.  If  any 
thing  was  wanting,  if  it  had  a  double  liver,  or 
a  lean  heart,  tiie  omen  was  unfortunate.  If 
the  entrails  fell  fi-oni  the  hands  of  the  harus- 
pex, or  seemed  besmeared  with  too  much 
blood,  or  if  no  lieart  appeared,  as  for  instance 
it  happened  in  thetwo  victims  which  J-  Cffisar 
offered  a  little  before  his  death,  the  omen  was 
equally  unlucky.  When  the  flame  was  quick- 
ly kindled,  and' when  it  violently  consumed 
the  sacrifice,  and  arose  pure  and  bright,  and 
like  a  pyramid,  without  any  paleness,  smoke, 
sparkling,  or  crackling,  tlie  omen  was  favour- 
able. But  the  contrary  augury  was  drawn 
when  the  fire  was  kindled  with  difficulty,  and 
was  extinguished  before  the  sacrifice  was  to- 
totally  consumed,  or  when  it  rolled  in  circles 
round  the  victim  with  intermediate  spaces  be 
tween  the  flames.  In  regard  to  the  frankin- 
cense, meal,  Vv'ater,  and  wine,  if  there  was 
any  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  if  the  colour 
was  different,  or  the  quality  was  changed,  or 
if  any  thing  was  done  with  irregularit}'^,  it 
Avas  deemed  inauspicious.  This  custom  of 
«',onsulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did  not  ori 
ginate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use  among 
the  Chaldeans..  Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c.  and 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  ts  ranny.  .\gesi!aus,  when  in  Egypt; 
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raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by 
a  superstitious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in 
his  hand  the  wo;-d  ""x  victory,  in  Irage  charac- 
ters, and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in 
his  hand  till  the  impression  was  communica- 
ted to  the  flesh,  he  showed  it  to  the  soldiers, 
and  animated  them  by  observing,  that  the 
gods  signified  their  approaching  victories  even 
by  marking  it  in  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  an- 
imals.    Cic.  de  Dip. 

Hasdkubai,.     Vid.  AsJrubal. 

Q.  Haterius,  a  patrician  and  orator  at 
Rome  under  the  first  emperors.  He  died  in 
the  9t)th  year  of  his  age.     Tadl.  Ann.  4,  c.  61. 

Agrif)pa,  a  senator  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 

hated    by   the  tyrant    for   his  independence. 

Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  4. Antoninus,  a  dissipated 

senator,  whose  extravagance  was  supported 
by  Nero.     Id.  13,  c.  34. 

Haustanes,  a  man  who  conspired  with 
Bessus  against  Darius,  fc.c.     Curt.  8,  c.  5. 

Hebdole.     Vid.  Ebdome. 

Hebe,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
According  to  some  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  after  eating  let- 
tuces As  siie  was  fair,  and  always  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of 
youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to 
all  tlie  gods.  She  was  dismissed  from  her 
otfice  by  Jupiter,  because  she  fell  down  in  an 
indecent  posture  as  she  was  pouring  nectar  to 
the  gods  at  a  grand  festival,  and  Ganymedes, 
the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  her  as 
cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother 
to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  j 
peacocks  whenever  requisite.  When  Hercu-  ,| 
les  was  raised  to  the  raid;  of  a  god;  he  was  i-e-  ,vt 
conciled  to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  :S 
Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexiares 
and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  re- 
storing gods  and  men  to  the  \  igour  of  youth, 
she,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband,  perform- 
ed that  kind  office  to  lolas  l\is  friend.  Hebe 
was  worshipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the  name  of 
Diet,  and  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Jtirsn- 
ins.  She  is  represented  as  a  young  virgin 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  arrayed  in  a  varie- 
gated garment.  Pcus.  1,  c.  19,  1.  2,  c.  12. — 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.  400.  Fast.  9,  v.  76.—Apollod. 

I,  c.3, 1.2,  c.  7. 
Hebesus,  a  Rutulian,  killed  in  the  night  by 

Euryalus.     Firg.  Mn.  9,  v.  344. 

Hebeus,  now,  Marissa,  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon 
golden  sands.  It  falls  into  the  JEgean  sea. 
'llie  head  of  Orpheus  was  thrown  into  it  after 
it  had  been  cut  oft'  by  the  Ciconian  women.  It 
received  its  nasnc  from  Hebrus  son  of  Cyssan- 
der,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said  to  jiave 
drowned  himself  there.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — 
Strab.  l.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  4(i5.—OviJ.  Met. 

II,  V.  50. A  youth  of  Lipara,  beloved  by 

iXeobule.     Horat.  3,  od.  12. A  man  of  Cy- 

zicus,  kiiled  by  Pollux.     Flacc.  3,  c.  149. 

\  friend  of  jEneas  son  of  Dolichaon,  killed  by 
Mezentius  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  v.  696. 

Hecale,  a  poor  old  woman  who  kiiidly  re- 
ceived Theseus  as  he  was  going  against  the 

b'dl  of  Marathon,  &.c.     Plut.  in  Tim. A 

town  of  Attica. 

Hecalksia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
1  of  Hecale.  instituted  by  Theseus,  or  in  ccra- 
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inemoration  of  the  kindness  of  Hecale,  which  I 
Theseus  had  experienced  v.hen  he  went! 
against  the  bull  of  Marathon,  kc. 

Hecamedk,  a  daughter  of  Arsinous,  who 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Nestor  after  the  plunder  of 
Tenedos  bv  the  Greeks.  Homer.  II.  U.  v.  623. 

Hecate"  fanum,  a  celebrated  teii.ple  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.     8lrab.  14. 

Hecatjeos,  an  liistorian  of  Miletus,  born 
449  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  Herodot.  2,  c.  143. A  Mace- 
donian, intimate  with  Alexander.    Diod.  17. 

. X    Macedonian    brought    to    the    army 

against  his  will  by  Ainynlas,  6ic.  Curl.  7,  o.  1. 

Hecate,  a  daugliter  of  Perses  and  Asterias, 
the  same  as  Proserpine,  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  ur;d 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  he!!,  whence  her 
name  of  Diia  irifurr/ds,  iergemina,  irkeps. 
She  was  supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and 
etlclianlments,  and  was  generally  represented 
like  a  woman  wilh  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse, 
a  dog,  or  a  boar,  and  son:etim"s  she  appeared 
with  three  different  bodies,  and  three  different 
faces  only  witli  one  neck.  Dogs,  Iambs,  and 
honey  were  generally  offered  to  her,  espe- 
cially in  bigii  ways  and  cross  roads,  whence 
she  obtained  the  name  of  Trivia.  Her  power 
was  extended  o.er  heaven,  the  earth,  sea, 
and  hell ;  and  to  her  king^  and  nations  sup- 
posed tiiemsehes  indebted  for  their  prosperity. 

Ovid.  7,  Mel.  v.  94. Hesiod.  Tluog.—Horat. 

3,  od.  22.— Pans.  2,  c.  22.—Virg.  Mn.  4, 
V,  511. 

Hecatksia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by 
the  Stratoi'icens'ians  in  honour  of  Hecate. 
The  Athenians  paid  also  particular  worsliip  to 
this  goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patroness 
of  families  and  of  children.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
erected  before  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and 
upon  every  new  moon  a  public  supjicr  was 
always  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  richest 
people,  and  set  in  the  streets  where  the  poorest 
of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  retire  and 
feast  upon  it,  v.diile  they  reported  that  Hecate 
had  devoured  it.  There  were  also  expiatory 
offerings,  to  supplicate  the  goddess  to  remove 
whatever  evils  might  impend  on  the  head  of 
the  public,  kc. 

Hkcato,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  pupil  to  Pante- 
tius.  He  wrote  on  the  duties  of  man,  he. 
Cic.  3,  Off.  J5. 

Hecatobieoia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Juno,  by  the  Argians  and  people  of 
jEgina.  It  receives  its  name  from  £x»to»,  ^  B-jj. 
a  sacrifice  of  a  h(uidred  bulls,  which  were  al- 
ways offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  llesh  dis- 
tributed among  the  poorest  citize?is.  There 
were  also  public  games  first  instituted  by  Ar- 
chinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize 
was  a  shield  of  brass  with  a  crowr:  of  myrtle. 

Hecatomphonia,  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of 
them  had  killed  an  liundred  enemies.  I'aus. 
4,  c.  19. 

Hecatompolis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  con- 
tained. 

Hecatompvlos,  an  epitiset  applied  to 
Thebes  in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  hundred 
gates.  .Smmian.  22,  c.  IG. Also  the  ca- 
pital of  Parthia,  in  the  reign   of  lh»;  Areaci- 
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des.    Ptol.  6,  e.  b.—Slrab.  ll.—Plin.  6,  c.  15 
and  25. 

Hecatonnesi,  small  islands  between  Lesbos 
and  Asia.     Slrab.  13. 

Hector,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs 
that  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married 
Androniaclie,  the  daugliter  of  Eetion,  by 
whom  he  had  Astyanax.  He  was  appointed 
captain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour 
with  whicli  he  behaved  showed  how  well 
qualified  he  was  to  discharge  that  important 
office.  He  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  according  to  Hyginus,  no  less 
than  31  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  enemy  per- 
ished by  his  hand.  When  Achilles  had  driven 
back  the  Trojans  towards  the  city,  Hector,  too 
great  to  fly,  wailed  the  approach  of  his  enemy 
near  the  Scean  gales,  though  his  father  and 
mother,  wilh  tears  in  their  eyes,  blamed  his 
rashness,  and  entreated  him  to  retire.  The 
sigiit  of  A-chilles  terrified  him,  and  he  fled  be- 
fore him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek  pursued, 
and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body  w'as  drag- 
ged in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror  round 
the  tomb  of  Patroelus,  whom  Hector  had  kil- 
led. The  body,  after  it  had  received  the  gros- 
sest insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and 
the  Trojcins  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce 
of  some  days  to  pay  the  last  oflices  to  the 
greatest  of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boas- 
ted in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias 
that  they  had  the  ashe:  of  Hector  presei-ved 
in  an  urn,  by  order  of  an  oracle ;  which  prom- 
ised them  undisturbed  felicily  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  that  hero's  remains.  The  epi- 
thet of  Hcctoreus  is  applied  by  the  poets  t» 
the  Trojans,  as  best  expressive  of  valour  and 
intrepidity.  Homer.  II.  1,  &c. —  I'irg.  JEn.  1, 
k.c.—Ovid.  Met.  12  and  V3.—Diclys.  Cret. 
—Darts.  P/iryg.— Hi/gin.  fab.  90  and  112.— 
Paus.  1.  3,  and  9,   c.    18. — Quintil.   Smyrn.  1 

and  3. A  son  of  Parmenio  drowned  in  the 

jSile.     Alexander  honoured  his  remains  with  a 
magnificent  funeral.     Curt.  4,  c.  8.  1.  6,  c.  9. 

HecCba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or  according  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  \Vhen  she  v;zs  pregnant  of  Paris, 
she  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  into  the 
world  a  burning  torch  which  had  reduced  her 
husband's  palace  and  all  Troy  to  ashes.  So 
alarming  a  dream  was  explained  by  Ihe  sooth- 
sayers, who  declared  that  the  son  she  should 
bring  into  the  world  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  When  Paris  was  born,  she  ex- 
posed him  on  mount  Ida  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamities which  threatened  her  family ;  but 
her  attempts  to  destroy  him  were  fruitless, 
and  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers  was 
fultiiled.  [I'id.  Paris.]  During  the  Trojan 
war  she  saw  the  greatest  part  of  her  children 
perish  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a 
mother,  she  confessed  her  grief  by  her  tears 
and  lamentations,  particularly  at  ihe  death  of 
Hector,  her  eldest  son.  When  Troy  was  tEJcen, 
Hecuba,  as  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Ulysses,  a  man  whom  she  hated  for  his  per- 
fidy and  avarice,  and  she  embarked  whh  thff 
conquerors  for  Greece.    The  Greeks  landed 
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in  the  Tliracian  Chersonesus  to  load  with  fresh 
honours  the  grave  of  Achilles.  During  their 
stay  the  hero's  ghost  appeared  to  them,  and 
demaaded  to  ensure  the  saiety  of  theirreturn, 
the  sacrifice  of  Polvxena,  Hecuba's  daughter. 
They  com])lied,  and  Polyxena  was  torn  from 
her  mother  to  be  sacrificed.  Hecuba  was  ia- 
eoiisolable,  and  hergrief  was  still  moie  increa- 
sed at  the  sight  of  the  body  of  her  sou  Polydo- 
rus  washed  on  the  shore,  who  had  been  re- 
commended bv  iiis  father  to  the  care  and  hu- 
manity of  Poiymuestor  king  of  the  countiy. 
[Vid.  Polydoriis.j  She  determined  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  son,  and  whh  the  greatest  in- 
dignation went  to  the  house  of  his  murderer, 
and  tore  iiis  eyes  and  attempted  to  : deprive 
him  of  his  life.  She  was  hindered  from  exe- 
cuting her  bloody  purpose,  by  the  ai-rivai  of 
some'lhracians,  and  she  fled  with  the  female 
companions  of  her  captivity.  She  was  pursu- 
ed, and  when  slie  ran  after  the  stones  that  were 
thrown  ather,she  found  herself  suddenly  chan- 
ged into  a  bitch,  and  when  she  attempted  to 
spea'.i,  found  that  she  could  only  bark.  After 
this  metamorphosis  she  threw  nerself  into  the 
sea,  according  to  Hyginus,  and  tliat  place  was, 
from  liiat  circumstance,  called  Cymum.  He- 
cuba !iad  a  great  number  of  children  by  Priam, 
among  vvhoin  were  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
Pammon,  Helenas,  Polytes,  Antiphon,  Hippo- 
nous,  Polydorus,  Troiius,  and  among  the 
daughters,  "Creusa,  Ilione,  Laodice,  Poly.xena, 
and^Cassaudra.  Ovid.  Met.  U,  v.  161,  I  13, 
V.  blb.—  Hygia.  fab.  IW.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  44. 
—JuK.  10,  V.  Ill.—Strah.  13.— Dictys.  Cret. 
4  and  5. — Jipollod.  3,  c.  12. 

Hecuba:,  Sepulchrum,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace. 

Hedila,  a  poetess  of  Samos. 

Hedo.n-^um',  a  village  of  Boeotia.  Pans.  9, 
c.  31. 

Hedui.     Vid.  ^dui. 

Hedv.meles,  an  admired  musician  in  Do- 
mitiaji's  age.  The  word  signifies  swtd  music. 
Juv.  6,  V.  381. 

Hegelocuus,  a  general  of  6CKX>  Athenians 
sent  to  Manlinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epa- 
mi^ondas.  Cwrf.  15. An  Egyptian  gene- 
ral who  flourished  B.  C.  128. 

Heoemok,  a  Thraciau  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Giganto- 
machia,  besides  other  works.    JElinn.  V.  JI. 

4j  c.  11. Another  poet  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  the  war  of  Lcuctra,  &.c.    JElian.  V.   H. 
8,0.  11. 


Hegesianas,  an  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Hegesius,  a   tyrant  of  Ej)hesus  under  the 

patronage   of  Alexander.      PolyiEti.   6. A 

philosopher  who  so  eloquently  convinced  his 
auditors  of  their  failings  and  follies,  and  per- 
suaded them  that  there  were  no  dangers  after 
death,  that  many  were  guilty  of  suicide.  Ptole- 
my forbade  him  to  continue  his  doctrines. 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  34. An  historian. A  fa- 
mous orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupted  the 
elegant  diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introduction 
®f  Asiatic  idioms.  Cic.  oral.  67,  69.  Brut.  S3. 
. — S{rnb  9. — Plut.  in  ."itcx. 

Hegesilochus,  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  FJiodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 

his  father  Philip. Another  native  of  Rhodes, 

17  i  years  before  the  christian  era.    He  enga- 
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ged  his  countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet  of  40 
ships  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Perseus 
king  of  Macedonia. 

Hecesinous,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
Attica.     Pans.  4,  c.  29. 

Hegesinus,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus, 
of  the  second  academv.  He  flourished  B.  C. 
193. 

Hegesippus,  an  historian  who  wrote  some 
things  upon  Pallene,  k.c. 

Hegesipyle,  a  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Miltiades,  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.     Phit. 

Hegesistratus,  an  Ephesian  who  consult- 
ed the  oracle  to  know  in  what  particular 
place  he  should  fix  his  residence.  He  was  di- 
rected to  settle  v/here  he  found  peasants  dan- 
cing with  crowns  of  olives.  This  was  in  Asia, 
where  he  founded  Elea,  iic. 

Hegetorides,  a  Thasian,  who,  upon  see- 
ing his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
and  a  law  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death 
to  speak  of  peace,  went  to  the  market  place 
with  a  rope  about  his  Jieck,  and  boldly  told 
his  countrymen  to  treat  liim  as  they  pleased, 
provided  they  saved  the  city  from  the  calami- 
ties which  the  continuation  of  the  wai-  seemed 
to  threaten.  The  Thasians  were  awakened, 
the  law  was  abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  par- 
dor.ed,  Lc.     Polyccn.  2. 

Helena,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  alter 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into 
a  swan.  [l^id.  Leda.]  According  to  some  au- 
thors, Helen  was  daujihter  of  Nemesis  by  .Ju- 
piter, and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse  ;  and  to 
reconcile  this  variety  of  opinions,  some  ima- 
gine that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  tlie  same  per- 
sons. Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired, 
even  in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  iiis 
friend  Pirithous,  carried  her  away  before  she 
had  attained  her  tenth  year,  and  concealed 
her  at  A])hidna3,  under  the  care  of  his  mother 
^thra.  Her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  re- 
covered her  by  force  of  arms,  and  she  return- 
ed safe  and  unpolluted  to  Sparta,  her  native 
country.  There  existed,  however,  a  traditioa 
recorded  by  Pausanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nu- 
bile years  when  carried  away  by  Theseus,  and 
that  "she  had  a  daughter  by  her  ravishcr,  who 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Clytemneslra. 
This  violence  offered  to  her  virtue  did  not  in 
the  least  diminish,  but  it  rather  augmented, 
her  fame,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  solicited 
by  the  young  princes  of  Greece.  The  most 
celebrated  of  her  suitors  were  Ulysses  son  of 
Laertes,  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  Slhenelus 
son  of  Capaneus,  Dioraedes  son  of  Tydeus, 
Amphilochus  son  of  Cteatus,  Meges  son  of 
Phileus,  Agapenor  son  of  Ancajus,  Thalpus 
son  of  Eurytus,  x^lnestiieus  son  of  Peteus, 
Schedius  son  of  Epistrophus,  Polyxenus  son  of 
Agasthenes,  Amphilochus  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
A.scalaphus  and  lalmus  sons  of  the  god  Mai's, 
Ajas  son  of  Oileus,  Eumelus  son  of  Admetus, 
Polypo3tcs  son  of  Pirithous,  Elphenor  son  of 
Chaleodon,  Podalirius  and  Machaon  sons  of 
/Esculapius,  Leontes  son  of  Coronus,  Philoc-  . 
letes  son  of  Pa;an,  Protesilaus  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Eurypilus  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and  Tencer 
sons  of  Telamon,  Patroclus  son  of  Menffitius, 
Meuelaas  sou  of  Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomeneus,,? 
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and  Merioii.    Tyndarus  was  rather  alannecl 
than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  number  of 
ilUistrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited  each 
to  become  his  son-in-law.     He  knew  that  he 
could  not  prefer  one    without  displeasing  all 
the  rest-  and  from  this  perplexity  he   was  at 
last  drawn  by  the  artifice  of  Ulysses,  who  be- 
gan to  be  already  known  in  Greece  by  his  prn- 
deuce  and  sagacity.   This  prince,  who  clearly 
saw  that  his  pretensions  to  Helen  would  not 
probably  meet  with  success  in   opposition  to 
so  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extricate  Tynda- 
rus from  all  his  difficulties,  if  he  would  promise 
him  his  niece  Penelope  in  marriage.     Tynda- 
rus consented,  and  Ulysses  advised  the  king  to 
bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suitors,  that 
they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluenced  choice 
which  Helen  should  make  of  one  among  tiiem; 
and  engage  to  unite  together  to  defend  her 
person  and  character  if  ever  any  attempts  were 
made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band.   The  advice  of  Ulysses  was  followed,  the 
princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed  her  choice 
upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him.   Hermione 
was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  which  contin- 
ued for  three  years   with  mutual  happiness. 
After  this,  Paris,   son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
came  to  Lacedoemon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing 
to  Apollo.     He  was  kindly  received  by  Mene- 
laus, but  shamefully  abused  his  favours,  and  in 
his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted  the  fidelity 
of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  follow 
him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  1 198.     At  his  return  Mene- 
laus,highly  sensible  of  the  injury  he  had  receiv- 
ed, assembled  the  Grecian  princes, and  remind- 
ed them  of  their  solemn  promises.     They  re- 
solved to  make  waragaiust  the  Trojans,  but 
Ihey  previously  sent  ambassadors  to  Priam  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  Helen.  Thelnfiuence 
of  Paris  at  his  father's  court  prevented  the  res- 
toration, and  the  Greeks  rettn-ned  home  with- 
out receiving  the  satisfaction  they   required 
Soon  after  their  return  their  combined  forces 
assembled  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  The 
behaviour  of  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  is 
not  clearly  known.     Some  assert  that  she  had 
willingly  followed  Paris,  and  that  she  warmly 
supported  the   cause  of  the  Trojans ;  while 
others  believe  that  she  always  sighed  after  her 
husband,  and  cursed  the  day  in  which  she  had 
proved  faithlessto  his  bed.     Homer  represents 
her  as  in  the  last  instance,  and  some  have  ad- 
ded that  she  often  betrayed  the  schemes  and 
pesolutions  ofthe  Trojans,  and  secretly  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Greece.     AVhen  Paris  was  kil- 
led, in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  she  volun- 
tarily married  Deiphobns,  one  of  Priam's  sons, 
and  when  Troy  was  taken  she  made  no  scrui)le 
to  betray  him,  and  to  introduce  the  Greeks  in- 
{o  his  chamber,  to  ingratiate  herself  with  Me- 
laelaus.     She  returned  to  Sparta,  and  the  love 
of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors  wliich  she  had 
committed.     Some  however  say    that  she  ob- 
tainedherlifc  even  with  ditficultyfrom  herhus- 
band,  whose  resentment  she  had  kindled  by  her 
infidelity.     After  she  had  lived  for  some  years 
at  Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and  slie  was  driven 
from  PeloponnesusbyMagapenthes  and  Nicos- 
f  ratns,  the  illegitimate  sons  of  her  husband,  and 
she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  at  that  time  Po- 
lyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the  coun 
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polemus  had  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  war; 
whicii  had  been  caused  by  the  debaucheries 
of  Helen  ;  therefore  she  meditated  revenge. 
While  Helen  one  day  retired  to  bathe  in  the 
river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in  the 
habits  of  furies,  and  sent  lijem  with  orders  to 
murder  her  enemy.  Helen  u-as  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
expiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
raised  to  Helen  Dendriiis,  or  tied  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  says  that  Paris  was  driven  as  he  re- 
turned from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  E^v'itj 
where  Proteus,  king  of  tiie  country,  expelled 
him  from  his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude 
to  Menelaus,  and  confined  Helen.  From 
that  circumstance,  therefore,  Priam  informed 
the  Grecian  ambassadors  that  neither  Helen 
nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this 
assertion  the  Greeks  besieged  the  town,  and 
took  it  after  ten  years  siege,  and  Menelaus 
by  visiting  Egypt,  as  he  returned  home,  re- 
covered Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had  been 
undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardonable 
grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death  as 
a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  temple 
at  Therapne,  whicli  had  power  of  giving 
beauty  to  all  the  deformed  women  that  en- 
tered it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  was  car- 
ried into  the  island  of  Leuce  after  death, 
where  she  married  Achilles,  who  had  been 
one  of  her  warmest  admirers. — The  age  of 
Helen  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  inquirr 
among  the  chronologists.  If  she  was  born  of 
the  same  eggs  as  Castor  and  Pollu.t,  who  ac- 
companied the  Argonauts  in  their  expeditioa 
against  Colchis  about  35  years  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  according  to  some,  she  was  no  less 
than  60  years  old  when  Troy  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  supposing  that  her  brothers  were  only 
15  when  they  embarked  with  the  Argonaut?. 
But  she  is  represented  by  Homer  so  incompa- 
rably beautiful  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  that 
though  seen  at  a  distance  she  influenced  the 
counsellors  of  Priam  by  the  brightness  of  her 
charms ;  therefore  we  must  suppose  with. 
others,  that  her  beaufj'  remained  long  undi- 
minished, and  was  extinguished  only  at  her 
death.  Pans.  3,  c.  19,  k.c. — Jipollod.  3,  c.  10, 
&c. — Hygin.  fab.  77. — Herodot.  2,  c.  112. — 
Pint,  in  Thes.  Sic. — Cic.  de  offic.  3. — Horat. 
3,  od.  3. — Didys.  Crd.  I,  &tc. — (^uint.  Smyrn. 
10,  13,  kc— Homer.  II.  2.  and  Od.  4  and  15. 
A  young  woman  of  Sparta,  often  con- 
founded with  the  daughter  of  Leda.  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  because  the  lot  had 
fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried 
away  the  knife  of  the  priest,  upon  which  she 
was  released,  and  the  barbarous  custom  of  of- 
fering human  victims  was  abolished. An 

island  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  where    Helen 
came  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    Plin.  4,  c.  12 

A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantine^ 

who  married  Julian. The  mother  of  Con-^ 

stantiue.  She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  328. 

Helenia,  a  festival  in  laconia,  in  honour 
of  Helen,  who  received  there  divine  honour^. 
It  was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mnle?.- 


try.  Pctlyxo  remembered  that  her  widowhood  1  and  in  chariots  made  of  reeds  and  bnllmshe?. 
originated  in  Helen,  and  that  her  bmbftiMl  Tie- 1>    HctJnor.  a  Lvdian  prince  who  accorapa* 
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iiied  ^neas  to  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  the  Ru- 
tulians.  His  mother's  name  was  Licymnia. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  4+4,  &c. 

Helenus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  ali 
the  Trojans.  \^  hen  Deii>hobus  was  given  iu 
m'arriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself. 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  re- 
tired to  mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him 
prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promises, 
to  induce  him  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  either  the  fear  of  death  or  gratifica- 
tion of  resentment,  seduced  him  to  disclose  to 
the  enemies  of  his  coiintiy,  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  whilst  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Palladium,  nor  before  Polydectes  came  from 
his  retreat  at  Lemnos,  and  assisted  to  support 
the  siege.  After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he 
fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, and  saved  his  life  by  warning  him  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in  reality 
proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail.  This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  This  marriage, according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  He- 
lenus was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of 
Epirus,  which  he  called  Chaonia  in  memory 
of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inad- 
vertently killed.  Helenus  received  i^neas  as 
he  voyaged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him 
some  of  the  calamities  which  attended  his 
fleet  The  manner  in  V/hich  he  received  the 
gift  of  pro])hecy  is  doubtful.  Vi(L  Cassandra. 
Homer.  //.  6,  v.  76, 1.  7,  v.  47. —  Virg.  JEn.  3. 
V.  295,  &.C. — Paus.  1,  c.  11.  1.  2,  c.  S3.— Ovid. 

J\fet.  13,  V.  99  and  723,   1.    16,  v.   437. A 

Rutulian  killed  by  Pallas.     Virg.JEn.  lO.v.388. 

Hki.erni     Lucus,  a    place    near    Rome. 
Odd.  Fast.  6.  v.  105. 

Hf.les  or  Hai.es,  a  river  of  Lucania  near 
Velia.  Clc.  ad  All.  16.  ep.  7,  Fam.  7,  cp.  20. 
/  Hiii.iADES,  the  daughters  of  the  Sim  and 
Clymene.  They  were  three  in  number, 
Lampetie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lampethusa,  or  se- 
ven according  to  Hygin,  Merope,  Helie,iEgle, 
Lampetie,  Phabe,  ^theria,  and  Bioxipi)e. 
They  v,  ere  so  alliictedat  the  death  of  their  bro- 
ther Phffiton,  [f  u/.  Phffilon]  that  tliey  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their 
tears  into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Po.     Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v.  MO.— Hygin.  fab. 

1-4. The  first  inhabitants  of  Rhodes.   This 

isi  ind  beingcovercd  with  mud  when  the  world 
was  first  created,  was  warmed  by  the  cherish- 
ing beams  of  tiie  sun,  and  from  thence  sjirang 
seven  men,  which  were  called  Heliades,  asoToi. 
i!?.>ov,  from  the  sun.  The  eldest  of  these,  called 
Ochimus,  married  Hegetoria,  one  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  island,  and  his  brothers  iied 
from  tlie  country,  for  having  put  to  death, 
through  jealousy, one  of  theirnumber.  Diod.3. 
■Tjs,  a  name  given  to  the  judge 
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Helicaos,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  An- 
tenor.  He  married  Laodice,  the  daugliter  of 
Priam,  whose  form  Iris  assumed  to  inform 
Helen  of  the  state  of  the  rival  armies  before 
Troy.  Helicaon  was  wounded  in  a  night  en- 
gagement, but  his  life  was  spared  by  Ulysses, 
who  remembered  the  hospitality  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Antenor.  Homer.  Id.^ 
2,  V.  123. 

Hei.ice,  a  star  near  the  nortli  pole,  gene- 
rally called  Ursa  Major,  it  is  supposed  to 
receive  its  name  from  the  town  of  Helicc,  of 
which  Calisto,  who  was  changed  into  the 
Great    Bear,  was    an  inhabitant.     Lucan.  2,_ 

V.  237. A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  bay  of 

Corinth,  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  of 
the  sea.     Flin.  2,  c.  92.— Ovid.  Met.  15,   v. 

293. A  daughter  of  Silenus,  king  of  iEgi- 

alc.  Paus.  7-  c.  24. A  daughter  of  Lycaon  ? 

king  of  Arcadia. 

Helicon,  now  Zagaro-J'oimi,  a  mountain 
of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis.  It  was 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  had  there  a  temple. 
The  fountain  Hippocrene  llowed  from  this 
mountain.  Slrah.  8.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  219. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  28,  kc.—  Virg.  JEn.  7.  v.  641. 

A  river  of  Macedonia  near  Dium.    Pav^. 

9,  c.  30. 

IlincoNiADEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon, 
which  was  sacred  to  them. 

Helic(j»\is,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  £pol- 
lod. 

HeliodSrcs,  one  of  the  favourites  of 
Seleucus  Philopaior,  king  of  Syria.  He  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews, 
about   176  years  before  Clirist,  by  order  of 

his  mastei-,    &c. A  Greek  mathematician 

ofLarissa. A  famous  sophist,  the  best  edi- 
tions of  whose  entertaining  romance,  called 
JFJhiopicn,   are   Commeiin,  8vo.    1596,    ani 

Bourdelot,    8vo.    Paris,   1S11>. -A.    learned 

Greek  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Horace. ■ 

A  man  Vv'ho  wrote  a  treatise  on   tombs. A 

poet. A     geographer. A     surgeon    at 

Rome  in  .luvenal's  age.    J«r.  6,  v.  372. 

Heliogabai.us,  a  deity  among  tiie  Phoe- 
nicians.  M.  Am-elius  Antoninus,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called 
Heliogabalus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of 
that  divinity  in  Phcenicia.  iVfler  the  death  of 
Macrinus  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple,  and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to* 
submit  to  a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  ap- 
proved of  hiselection,  and  bestoNted  upon  him 
the  title  of  Augustus.  Heliogabalus  made  his 
grand-mother  Mffisa,  and  his  mother  Scemias, 
his  colleagues  on  the  throne  ;  and  to  bestow 
more  dignit)-  upon  the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate 
of  women,  over  which  his  mother  presided? 
and  piescribed  all  the  modes  and  fashions 
which  prevailed  in  the  empire.  Rome  how- 
ever soon  displayed  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery }  the  imperial  palace  was  full  of 
prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous  of  the 
populace  became  the  favourites  of  the  prince. 
He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  obliged  his  subjects  to  }iay  ado- 
ration to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  wao 


Hf.li.ast^,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of 
the  most  numerous  tiibunal  at  Athens.  They  i  no  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose 
consisted  of  1000,  and  sometimes  of  1500  ;  j  figure  resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ri- 
they  were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  upon  j  dicidous  deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome, 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance.    Damslk.  |  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck 
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those  of  the  new  divinity.  In  the  midst  of  his 
extravagances,  Heliogabalus  njanied  ioui 
wives,  aiid  not  satisfied  with  follow  ing  the  plain 
laws  of  nature,  he  processed  liiuiself  to  be  a 
woman,  and  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  his  otti- 
cers,  called  Hierocles.  In  tiiis  ridiculous  farce 
iie  sulfered  tlie  greatest  indignities  from  his 
pretended  husband  w  ithout  dissatisfaction,  and 
l^jierccles;  by  SLOoi)!n^  to  infamy,  became  the 
most  powerful  oi  tiie  favourites,  and  enriched 
himself  by  selling  favours  and  oltices  to  the 
people.  Such  licentiousness  soon  displeased 
the  populace,  and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  aj)- 
pease  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whom  his 
rapacity  and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid 
himself  in  the  hlth  and  excrements  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  intliearms  of  his  mother. 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  the  lOth 
of  March,  A.  D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months, 
and  four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aleiaiider 
Severus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness.  He  burdened  his  subjects 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his  halls  were 
covered  ^\ith  carpets  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
and  hismats  were  made  with  the  down  of 
hares,  and  with  the  soft  feathers  which  were 
found  under  the  wings  of  partridges.  He  was 
fond  of  covering  his  shoes  with  precious  stones, 
to  drau  the  admiration  ol  the  people  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first 
Koman  who  ever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.  He  of- 
ten invited  the  most  common  of  the  {)eople  to 
share  his  banquets,  and  made  them  sit  uown 
on  large  bellows  full  ot  wind,  which,  by  sud- 
denly emptying  themselves,  threw  the  guests 
on  the  giouud,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts.  He  often  tied  some  of  his  lavourites 
on  a  large  wheel,  and  was  particularly  delight- 
ed to  see  them  whirled  round  like  Ixions,  and 
sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sunk  be- 
neath the  w  ater. 

Helr'Polis,  now  Matarea,  a  famous  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  in  which  was  a  temjile  sa- 
cred to  the  sun.  '1  he  mhabitants  w  orshipped 
a  bull  called  JVlnevis,  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies as  the  Apis  of  Memphis.  Apollo  had  an 
oracle  there.  Cic.  j\'.  D.  3,  c.  21. — Flin.  36. 
C.26. — atrab.  17. — Dioi).  1.  There  was  a  small 
village  of  the  same  name  without  the  Delta 

near  Babylon. A  town  of  Syria,  now  Bai- 

beck.    Piui.  5,  c.  22. 

Helissos,  a  town  and  river  of  Arcadia. 
Pans.  8,  c.  29. 

Helium,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maese  in  Germany.     Piin.  4,  c.  15. 

Hei.ius,  a  celebrated  favourite  of  the  em- 
.peror  iNero,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba, 
for  his  cruelties.-^— The  Greek  name  of  the 
sun,  or  A])ollo. 

Helixus,  arivernf  Cos. 

H>.i.i,ANicE,  a  sister  of  Clitus,  who  was 
-  ouise  to  Alexander.     Curl.  8,  c.  1. 

Hell.\.mcus,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  ol 
thefoundersofthe  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  Soth  year 
of  his  age.     Paus.2,  c.  3. — Cic.  de  Oral,  i'.,  c. 

53. — Aid.  Gel.  lo,  c.  23. A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.     Curt.  5,  c.  2.- 

An  historian  of  MileM!",  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth. 
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HetLAKOCRATEs,  a  man  of  Laiissa,  8ic. 
Jrutot.  Polil.  5,  c.  10. 

Hellas,  an  ancient  name  of  Thessaly, 
more  generally  applied  to  the  territories  of 
Acarnania,  Attica,  /Etolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Bce- 
oiia,  and  Phocis,  and  also  to  ail  Greece.  It 
received  this  name  from  Deucalion,  and  now 
forms  a  part  of  Livadia.    Plin.  4,  c.  7. — Slrab. 

—Mda,  2,  c.  3. — Pans.  2,  c.  20. A  beauti- 
ful woman,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  beloved 
by  Marius;  tlie  lover  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, and  afterwards  destroyed  himself.  Ho- 
rat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  277. 

Hjclle,  a  daughter  of  Athamus  and  Ne- 
phelc,  sister  to  Phryxus.  She  tied  from  her 
father's  bouse  with  her  brother,  to  avoid  the 
cruel  oppression  of  her  mother-in-law,  Ino. 
According  to  some  accoup.ts  she  was  carried 
through  the  air  on  a  golden  ram  which  her 
motiier  had  received  trom  Neptune,  and  in 
her  passage  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from 
her  seat  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  from 
her  received  the  name  of  Hellespont.  Others 
say  that  she  was  carried  on  a  cloud,  or  rather 
ujjon  a  shiji,  from  which  she  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.  Phryxus,  after  he  had 
given  his  sister  a  burial  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  pursued  his  journey,  and  arrived  safe 
in  Colchis.  [Firf.  Phryxus.]  Ovid.  Heroid^ 
13,  occ.  Met.  4,  fab.  U.— Pindar.  4.—Pijtli. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  belore 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenians  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by  his  wife 
Orseis,  three  sons  ;  iilolius,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus, 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  three  ditferent 
nations  known  under  the  name  of  iEoiians, 
Dorians,  and  lonians.  These  last  derive  tlieir 
name  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the 
ditl'erence  either  of  expression,  or  pronuncia- 
tion, in  their  respective  languages,  arose  the 
dillerent  dialects  well  known  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.    Paus.  3,  c.  20,  1.  7,  c.  1. — Diod.  5. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid, 
Hellen. 

Hellespontias,  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
north  east.     Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

IIellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  a 
narrow  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near 
the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from 
Helle,  who  w  as  drowned  there  in  her  voyage 
to  Colchis.  [Vid.  Helle.]  It  is  about  rtO 
miles  long,  and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the 
Asiatic  coast  is  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  European,  andonly  half  amile  in  the  nar- 
rowest, according  to  modern  investigation ; 
so  that  people  can  converse  one  with  the 
other  from  the  opposite  shores.  It  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  love  and  death  of  Leander,  \_Vid. 
Hero,]  and  for  the  bridge  of  boasts  which 
Xerxes  built  over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
The  folly  of  this  great  prince  is  well  known  in 
beating  and  fettering  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
whose-  impetuosity  destroyed  his  ships,  and 
rendered  all  his  labours  ineft'ectual.  Strab.  13, 
—Plin.  8,  c.S2.~Ilerodot.  7,  c.  34.— Polyb  — 
Meia,   1,  c.   I.— Plot.  5,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  13, 

v.  407.— Lw.  31,  c.  15,  1.  33,  c.  33. Tlic 

countiy  along  the  Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  bears  the  same  name.  Cic.  Vcrr.  l,c. 
24,  Few.  i:>,  ep.  53.— Strab.  U.— Plin  5,  >: 
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Hr.LLOPiA,  a  small  country  of  Eiiboea.  The 
people  were  called  Hellopes.  The  v.hole 
island  bore  the  same  name  according  to  Stra- 
bo.   Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Hellotia,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete, in  honour  of  Europa,  w4iose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  tu^enty  cu- 
bits in  circumfe'rence.  called  £^x^rs  The  other 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists 
and  generally  ran  with  burning  torchesin  their 
hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Mitierva- 
surnamed  Hellotis,  «^o  t»j  t/.ow,  from  a  ctrtub: 
pond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues 
was  erected,  or  :t,-o  nj  tt^t,.  t-.i.  i-^nci  t;„  Ui;x^o-,  be- 
cause by  her  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 
Otliiers  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  aCorin 
thian  woman,  from  the  following  circum 
stance  :  when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclida? 
invaded  Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt 
Corinth  ;  the  inhabitants,  ai;d  particularly  the 
Vomeu,  escaped  by  flight,  except  Hellotis  and 
her  sister  Eur^tione  who  took  shelter  in  M' 
nerva's  temple,  relying  for  safety  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  pl:;ce.  When  this  was  known 
the  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two 
sisters  perislied  in  the  flames.  This  wanton 
cruelly  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
and  the  Dorians,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
which  they  suffered,  were  directed  by  the  ora- 
i-.le  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  two  sisters, 
and  therefore  they  raised  a  new  tem])lp  to  the 
goddess  iVlijiierva,  and  established  the  festi- 
vals, which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate women. 

Helnes,  an  ancient  king  of  Arcadia,  he. 
Polyxn.  I. 

Hj^xoris,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhe- 
ginra,  sent  to  besiege  Messana,  which  Diony- 
&ius  the  tyrant  defended.  He  fell  in  battle,  and 
iiis  troops  were  defeated.     Diod.  14. 

Helorum  and  Hei.orus,  now  Muri  Ucci, 
a  town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  wa- 
ters generally  inundate  the  neighbouring coun- 
Iry.      Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  69S.— Hal.    11,  v  270. 

A  river  of  Magna  Graicia. 

Helos,  a  place  of  Arcadia.     Pans.  S,  c.  36. 

A  town  of  Laconia  taken  and  destroyed 

Lty  the  Laced;emonia;iB  under  Agis  the  third, 
of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidaj,  because  they  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tribute  which  was  imposed 
upon  them.  The  Lacedajmonians  carried 
their  resentment  so  far,  that,  not  satisiied  with 
the  ruin  of  tiie  city,  they  reduced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  lowest  and  mostmiserable  slavery, 
and  made  a  law  which  forbade  their  masters 
either  to  give  them  their  liberty,  or  to  sell 
ihem  in  any  other  countiy.  To  comi)!ete  their 
infamy,  all  the  slaves  of  the  slate  and  tiie  pri- 
soners of  war  were  called  by  the  mean  appel- 
Jation  of  Helotce.  iMot  only  the  servile  oilices 
in  \\  hich  tiiey  were  emjiloyed  denoted  their 
misery  and  slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to 
wear  peculiar  garments,  which  exposed  them 
to  greater  conteuipt  and  ridicule.  They  ne- 
ver were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
their  cruel  musters  often  obliged  them  to 
drink  to  excess,  to  show  the  free-bora  citi- 
zens of  S  arta  the  beastliness  and  disgrace  of 
intoxication.    They  onee  every  year  received 
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a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this  wanton  fla-' 
gellation  they  might  recollect  that  they  were 
born  and  died  slaves.  The  Spartans  even  de- 
clared war  against  them  ;  but  Plutarch,  who, 
from  interested  motives,  endeavours  to  palliattj 
the  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Lacedaj- 
mon,  declares  that  it  was  because  they  had  as- 
sisted the  Messenians  in  their  war  against 
Sparta,  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake.  This  earthquake  was  sup- 
posed by  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a  punishment 
from  heaven  for  the  cruelties  which  the  Lace- 
iajmonians  had  exercised  against  the  Helots. 
In  the  Feloponnesian  war  these  miserable 
slaves  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and 
were  rewarded  with  their  liberty  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  appeared  in  the  temples  and 
at  public  shows  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
with  e%'ery  mark  of  festivity  and  triumph. 
This  exultation  did  not  continue  long,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thousand  ma- 
numitted slaves  was  attributed  to  the  inhuma- 
nity of  the  Lacenaemonians .  Thvcyd.  4. — Pol- 
lux. 3,  c.  S. — Slrab.  8. — Plut.  in  Lye.  &ic. — 
Jirist.  Polil.  2. — Pans.  Lacon  he 

Helot/e  and  Helutes,  the  public  slaves  of 
Sparta,  k.c.     Vid.  Helos. 

HELVETIA,  a  vestal  virgin  struck  dead  with 
lightnirig  in  Trajan's  reign. 

Helvetii,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  con- 
quered by  J.  Cffisar.  Their  country  is  the 
modern  Switzerland.  C<rs.  Bell.  G.  1,  &c. — 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c  67  and  69. 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. Ricina, 

a  town  of  Picenum. 

Helvidia,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family'. 

HELvii,  now  Vivers,  a  people  of  Gaul^ 
along  the  Rhone.     Plin.  3.  c.  4. 

Helvileum,  a  town  of  Umbria,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Suillum,  now  Sigillo.  Plin.. 
3,  c.  14. 

Helvina,  a  fountain  of  Aquinum,  where 
Ceres  had  a  temple.     Juv.  3,  v.  320. 

Helvius  Cinna  proposed  a  law,  which 
however  was  not  passed,  to  permit  CiEsar  to 
marry  whatever  woman  he  chose.  Suet,  in 
Cas.  c.  52. A  poet.     Vid.  Cinna. 

Helum,  a  river  of  Scythia. 

HelyxMus  and  Panopes,  two  hunters  at 
the  court  of  Acestes  in  Sicilj'.  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
V.  73,  &c. 

Hemathion,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cepha- 
lus,  or  Tithonus.     Jlpollod.  3. 

Hemithea,  a  daughter  of  Cycnus  and  Pro- 
clea.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
nes,  that  she  refused  to  abandon  him  when 
his  father  Cycnus  exposed  him  on  the  sea 
They  were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedos, 
where  Hemithea  long  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till 
Achilles,  captivated  by  her  chainis,  offered 
her  violence.  She  was  rescued  from  his  em- 
brace by  her  brotlier  Tenes,  who  was  instantly 
slaughtered  by  the  ofl'ended  hero.  Hemi- 
thea could  not  have  been  rescued  from  the  at- 
tempts of  Achilles,  had  not  the  earth  opened 
and  swallowed  her,  after  she  had  fervently  en- 
treated the  assistance  of  the  gods.  Vid.  Te- 
nes.    Paus.  10,  c.  14. — Diod.  4. 

Hemon.     Vid.  Hcemon. 

Hemus.     Vid  Hajmus. A  Roman.    Juv ^ 

6,  v.  197. 

Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italv  near  the  AdriatiCi, 
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where  tliey  gave  the  name  of  Venelia  to  their 
habitations.     Liv.  1,  c.  l.—Eurip. 

Heniochi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
near  Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and 
Telechius,  the  charioteers  ( mz")  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  thence  called  Lacedasmonii. 
Mela,  1,0.21.— Pater c.  2,  c.  40.— Ftacc.  3,  v. 
270, 1.6,  %'.42. 

Henna.     Vid.  Enna. 

Heph^sti\,  the   capital  town  of  Lemnos. 

A  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  (Htx»,-o;)  at 

Athens.  There  was  then  a  race  with  torches 
between  three  young  men.  Each  in  his  turn 
ran  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end  of 
the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtained 
the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from  that 
circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch, 
particularly  in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2: 
Inque  brevi  spalio  mutanlur  smcla  aniinantum, 
Et  quasi  cursor es  vital  lampada  Iradant. 

HephjEstiades,  a  name  applied  to  the  Li- 
pari  isles  as  sacred  to  Vulcan. 

Hekh.cstii,  mountains  in  Lycia  which  are 
set  on  fire  by  the  lightest  touch  of  a  burning 
torch.  Their  very  stones  burn  in  tlie  middle 
of  water  according  to  Pliny,  6,  c.  106. 

Heph.i:stio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
Alexandria  in  the  age  of  tlie  emperor  V^erus. 
There  remains  of  his  compositioas  a  treatise 
entitled  Enchiridion  de  metris  ^  pocmate,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Pauio,  4to. 
Vltraj.  172G. 

HEPiiiESTioN,  a  Macedonian  famous  for 
his  intimacy  with  Alexandei-.  He  accompani- 
ed the  conqueror  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  and 
was  so  faithful  and  attached  to  him,  that  Alex- 
ander often  observed  that  Craterus  was  the 
friend  of  the  king,  but  Hephajstion  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana  32.5  years 
before  the  christian  era,  according  to  some 
from  excess  of  drinking,  or  eating.  Alexan- 
der was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this 
faithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  in- 
telligence, and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be 
extinguished,  which  was  never  done  but  at  the 
death  of  a  Persian  monarch.  The  physician 
who  attended  Hephsestion  in  his  illness,  was 
accused  of  negligence,  and  by  the  king's  order 
inhumanly  put  to  death,  and  the  games  were 
interrupted.  His  body  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Perdiccas,  and  honoured  with  the  most 
magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon.  He  was  so 
like  the  king  in  features  and  stature,  that  he 
was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Curl. — An-ian.  7,  h.c. — Plut.  in  Mex. — JEUan. 
V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

HeptaphOnos,  a  portico,  which  received 
this  name,  because  the  voice  was  re-echoed 
seven  times  in  it.     Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

Heptapolis,  a  country  of  Egypt,  which 
contained  seven  cities. 

Heptapylos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in 
Bceotia,  fi-om  its  seven  gates. 

Hera,  the  name  ofJuno  among  the  Greeks, 

A  daughter  of  JNejitune  and  Ceres  when 

transformed    into  a   mare.     JlpoUod.  3. A 

town  of  iEolia  and  of  Arcadia.     Pans.  6,  c.  7. 

A  town  of  Sicilv,  called  also  Hybla.     Cic 

ad  Mtic.  2,  c.i. 
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Heraclea,  an  ancient  town  of  SicHff 
near  Agrigentum.  Minos  planted  a  colony 
there  when  he  pursued  Daedalus;  and  the 
town  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
cara,  was  called  from  him  Minoa.  It  was 
called  Heraclea  after  Hercules,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  Eryx. A    town   of 

Macedonia. Another  in  Pontus,  celebrated 

for  its  naval  power,  and  its  consequence 
among  the  Asiatic  states.  The  inhabitants 
conveyed  home  in  their  ships  the  10,000  at 

their  return. Another  in  Crete. Another 

in  Parthia. Another  in  Bithynia. Ano- 
ther in  Phthiotis,  near  Thermopylae,  called 
also  Trachinea,  to  distinguisli  it  from  others. 

Another  in   Lucania.     Cic.  Jirch.  4. ■ 

Another  in  Syria. Another  in  Chersonesus 

Taurica. Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  ia 

Egypt,  &c.  There  were  no  less  than  40 
cities  of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  all  built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence 

the  name  is  derived. A  daughter  of  Hiero, 

tyrant  of  Sicily,  &c. 

Heracleia,  a  festival  at  Athens  celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules. 
Tiie  Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Bceotia,  obser- 
ved a  festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they 
offered  apples  to  the  god.  This  custom  of  of- 
fering apples  arose  from  this:  It  was  always 
usual  to  offer  sheep,  but  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Asopus  prevented  the  votaries  of  the 
god  from  observing  it  with  the  ancient  ceremo- 
ny ;  and  as  the  word  ,<^k  <>'  signifies  both  an  applt 
and  a  shtep,  some  youths,  acquainted  with  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word,  offered  apples  to  the 
god,  svith  much  sport  and  festivity.  To  repre- 
sent the  sheep,  they  raised  an  apple  upon  four 
sticks  as  the  legs,  and  two  more  were  placed 
at  the  top  to  represent  the  horns  of  the  victim- 
Hercules  was  delighted  with  the  ingenuity  of 
the  youths,  and  the  festivals  were  ever  contin- 
ued with  the  offering  of  apjjles.  Pollux.  8,  c. 
9.  There  was  also  a  festival  at  Sicyon  in  hon- 
our of  Hercules.     It  continued  two  days,  the 

first  was  called  tio.'z^Tc-,  the  second  ;){«i'.xj«». 

At  a  festival  of  the  same  name  at  Cos,  the 
priest  ofiliciated  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
in  women's  apparel. At  Lindus,  a  solemni- 
ty of  the  same  name  was  also  observed,  and  at 
the  celebration  nothing  was  heard  but  execra- 
tions and  profane  words,  and  whosoever  acci- 
dentally dropped  any  other  words,  was  accus- 
ed of  having  profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

Heracleum,  a  promontory  of  Cappadocia. 

A  town  of  Egypt  near  Canopuson  the 

western  mouth  of  the  iSile,  to  which  it  gave 
its  name.  Diod.  1. —  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  60. — 
Strab  2  and  17. — The  port  town  of  Gnossus 
in  Crete. 

Heracleotes,  a  surname  of  Dionysius  the 

philosopher. A  philosoplier  of  Heraclea, 

who,  like  his  master  Zeno,  and  all  the  Stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an  evil. 
A  severe  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the 
stoics,  about  264  years  before  the  christian  era. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  Cyrenaic 
sect,  which  placed  the  summum  bonum  in  plea- 
sure. He  wrote  .some  poetry,  and  chiefly 
treatises  of  philosophy.     Diog.  in  lit. 

Heraclid/C,  the  descendants  of  Herciile?^ 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  bistoiy.   Hercn-- 
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^es  at  liis  death  left  to  his  son  Hjlliis  all  the 
rights  ai;d  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole,  as 
soon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  posterity  of  Her- 
cules were  not  more  hindly  treated  by  Eurys- 
theus,  than  their  lather  had  been,  and  tiiey 
•were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  the 
court  of  Ceys,  king  of  Trachinia.  Euryslheus 
pursued  them  thither;  and  Ceys,  afraid  ot  hit 
resentment;  bess^cd  the  Eeiaclida?  to  depart 
from  his  di  minions,  rrcm  Trachinia  they 
came  to  Athens,  where  Theseus,  the  king  oi 
the  country,  vvlio  had  accompanied  their  father 
in  son.e  of  his  expeditions-  received  them  with 
eveHt  humanity,  and  assisted  them  against 
their  common  enemy,  Eurysthens.  Eurystheus 
was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus  hiniself,  and 
Jiis  children  perished  with  him,  and  all  the  ci- 
ties of  the  Pelopou:  esus  became  the  undisput- 
ed property  of  (lie  Heraclida?.  Their  triuniph- 
Lowe\f'r,  was  short,  their  number.s  weie  les- 
sened by  a  pestilence,  and  the  oracle  inforn;ed 
tiiem  that  they  iiad  taken  i-ossession  of  the  I'e- 
?oponi!esus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re- 
turn. Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponne- 
sus, and  came  to  settle  in  the  territoiies  ot  the 
Athenians,  where  Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  fa- 
ther's commands,  married  lole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus.  Soon  alter  he  consulted  the  ora- 
t'le,  anxious  to  recover  the  Pelo[  onnesus,  and 
the  ambiguity  <)l  the  answer  deternjined  him 
to  make  a  second  attempt.  Be  challenged  to 
ningle  coiribat  Atrcns.jhe  successor  of  Euiys- 
Iheus  on  the  tliroi.e  of  Aiycena;,  and  it  v^  as 
iButuaUy  aerced  thtil  tie  nndisturbed  posses- 
sion af  the  Pelopoi  i.esns  should  be  ceded  to 
•phosoevtr  c!efea1ft1  his  adversary.  Echemus 
accepted  the  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus 
was  killed,  and  the  tieraclidag  a  second  time 
departed  from  Peloponnesus.  Cleodaiis  the 
son  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  atien.pt,  ami  was 
equatiy  unsuccessful,  and  his  son  Arisiomachus 
some  time  after  met  with  the  same  unfavoura- 
fcle  reception,  and  js-rished  in  the  fieid  of  bat- 
tle. Aristodemus,  femenus,  aiui  Chiesphon- 
tes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomaclius,  encoura- 
ged by  the  more  expressive  and  less  ambiguous 
word  ot  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to  levenge  the 
death  of  their  progenitors,  i.ss<  n.bled  a  numc- 
ro'js  force,  and  with  a  fleet  irvaned  all  Pelopon- 
nesus. Their  expedition  v\as  attended  with 
success,  and  after  soncS  decisive  l)altles  they  be- 
came masters  of  all  the  peninsula,  which  they 
divided  among  themselves  two  years  after. 
The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules  forms  an  interesting 
epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is  universally 
helicved  to  have  hap>pened  SO  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or  IKM  years  before  the  chiistian 
era.  This  conquest  was  totally  achieved  alout 
120  years  alter  the  first  attempt  of  Hyllus. 
dfoUod.  2,  c.  7,  &c. — Herodol.  9.  c.  £6. — 1  ans. 
1,  c.  17. — Faierc.  1,  c.  2. — Clemens.  Jllex. 
Utrom.  h—Tlniri/d.  1,  c.  12,  kc.—Diod.  1, 
kc— Bristol,  dc  Pup.  7,  c.  26. 

Hkkacliues,  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea 
"m  Pontiia,  for  some  time  disciple  of  Seusippus 
and  Aristotle.  He  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that  he  w  as  carried  info  iiraven  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  and  the  more  firmly  to  render  it  | 
credible,  he  begged  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  | 
serpent  in  his  bed.  1  he  serpent  disappoinf- 
/jdhim,  and  the  noise  which  the  number  of . 
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visitors  occasioned,  frightened  him  from  the 
bed  before  the  philosopher  had  expired.  He 
lived  about  335  years  before  the  chrisiian  era, 
Cic.  7  use.  5,  (id  Qmnl.  3.— Z>iog.  tn  I'yih. 
•^— An  historian  of  Pontussurnan.ed  I.f»i<,i^s, 
v.ho  flourished  B.  C.  177.— —A  n;an  who,  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  Dionysins  the  younger  from 
Sicily,  laised  cabals  against  Lior.,  iii  whose 
hands  the  sovereign  power  was  lodged.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Dion'sortier.     C.Atp.in 

1,1071. A  youth  of  Syracuse  in  the  battle  in 

which  INicias  vvasdeieaieo. A  sou  of  Aga- 

ihocles. A  man  placed  over  a  gairison  at 

Athens  by  Lemetriu.":.- —  A  sophist  oi  lycia, 
V.  ho  opened  a  school  at  Sn;yrna  in  the  age  of 
tiie  em)  eror  Severus.— — A  j  ainttr  cf  iV  ace- 
donia,  in  the  reign  ol  king  Feiseus— — An 
architect  oi  Taitrinm,  iniimaie  with  1  hiiip 
king  of  Aiacedonia  P]e  fied  lo  Pdiodes  on 
pretence  ot  ft  quarrel  with  Phdip,  and  set  fire 

to  the  Rhoaian  fleet,    lolyan.- A  man  of 

Alexanur.a. 

pJERACLiTus,  a  celebrated  Greek  j^hilo- 
sopher  of  Ephesus,  w  ho  flourished  about  5(J0 
years  before  the  christian  era.  His  faiher's 
name  was  Hyson,  or  Heracion.  ISaturally  of 
a  n.cjancholy  disposition,  i;e  passetl  his  time  in 
a  solitary  and  unsocial  manner,  and  received 
the  appellation  oil  he  obscure  philosopher,  and 
the  mourner,  from  his  unconquerable  custom 
of  weeping  at  the  follies,  frailty,  and  vicissi- 
tude ol  human  affairs.  He  enq  loved  his  time 
in  writing  different  treatises,  and  one  particu- 
larly, in  which  he  supported  that  (here  was  a 
fatal  necessity ,  and  thatthe  world  was  created 
irom  fire,  u  hich  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent 
and  omniscient.  His  ojiinions  about  the  origin 
of  tilings  were  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  and  Hip- 
pocrates entertained  the  same  notions  ol  a 
supreme  power.  Heraclitus  deserves  the  ap- 
pellation of  man-haler  for  the  rusticity  with 
which  he  answered  the  j)olite  invitations  of 
Darius  king  of  Persia.  To  remove  himself 
totally  froni  the  society  of  mankind,  he  retired 
lo  the  mountains,  wheie  tor  some  time  lie  t^d 
on  grass  in  comnion  wiili  ihe  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  Such  a  diet  w  as  soon  prodnctive 
of  a  dropsical  complaint,  and  the  philosojiher 
condescended  torevi.'-ii  the  town.  Ihe  enig- 
matical manner  in  which  he  consiilteu  ihephy- 
siciansniade  his  ap'plicalions  unintelligible,  end 
he  was  left  to  de[.end  for  cure  only  upon  him- 
self. He  hxed  his  residence  in  a  dunghili,  in 
hopes  that  the  continual  v\ainilh  which  jiro- 
cecded  from  it  might  dissipate  the  watery  ac- 
cumulation and  restore  him  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  former  health.  Such  a  renicdy  proved 
ineflecliial.  and  tiie  j  liilosopher  despairing  of 
a  cure  by  the  application  of  ox-dung,  suffered 
hiiiiSelf  to  die  in  the  6(Jth  year  of  his  age. 
Some  say  that  lie  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs. 

Jj-io's.  in  villi. —  Ckm.  JJlta:.  Slr.5.- A  lyric 

poet A  writer  of  Halicarnassus,  intin.ate 

with  Cr.llimachus.    He  was   remarkable  for 

the  elegance  of    his    style.- A  nitive    of 

Lesbos,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Macedonia. 
• A  writer  of  Sicyon,  kc.    Plul. 

H>r.ACLius;  a  river  of  Greece.    Fans.  10,  c. 

37  ■ A  brother  of  Constautine,  kc— — A 

Roman  emperor,  &c. 

Hek.i-:.\,  a  town  of  Arcadia.>^— Festivals  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  .luno,  v\ho  wasthepatron- 
e.^js  of  that  city.    They  were  also  observed  by 
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tiie  colonies  of  the  Argives  which  had  been 
planted  at  Sarnos  and  jEgina.  There  were  al- 
ways two  processions  to  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess without  the  city  walls.  The  first  was  of 
ti;e  iiien  in  armour,  the  second  of  the  women, 
runong  whom  the  priestess,  a  woman  .of  the 
first  quality,  was  drawn  in  a  cliariot  by  white 
oxen.  The  Argives  always  reckoned  their 
years  from  her  priestiiood,  as  the  Athenians 
from  their  archons,  or  the  Romans  from  tlieir 
consuls.  Wiien  they  came  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  tiiej^  offered  a  hecatomb  of  oxen. 
Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often  called  =>!«ro,«'ia  and 
sometimes  >-:z:fv3,  from  ^/xa  bed.  because  Ju- 
no presided  over  marriages,  births,  kc.  There 
was  a  festival  of  thesame  namein  Elis, celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  in  which  sixteen  matrons 

wove  a  garment  for  the  goddess. Thei'e 

were  also  others  instituted  by  Hippodaniia, 
who  had  received  assistance  from  .Juno  when 
she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons,  each 
attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  celebra- 
tion. The  contenders  were  young  vii-gins,  who 
being  divided  in  classes,  according  to  their 
age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  beginning 
w  ilh  the  youngest.  The  habit  of  all  was  ex- 
actly the  same,  their  hair  was  dishevelled,  and 
their  right  shoulder  bare  to  the  breast,  with 
coats  reaching  no  lower  than  the  knee.  She 
who  obtained  the  victory  was  rewarded  with 
crowns  of  olives,  and  obtained  a  part  of  the  o.x 
that  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  was  permitted 

to  dedicate  lier  picture  to  the  goddess. 

Tliere  was  also  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at 
Corinth,  which  bore  the  same  name,  in  com- 
memoration of  Medea's  children,  wiio  were 
buried  in  Juno's  temple.  They  had  been  slain 
bv  tlie  Corinthians  ;  who,  as  it  is  reported,  to 
avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied  so  bar- 
barous a  murder,  presented  Euripides  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in  which 
?*Iedea  is  represf-nted  as  the  murderer  of  her 

children. Another   festival    of   tlie    same 

name  at  Pallene,  with  games,  in  which  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Her.^ei  mo.ntes,  a  chain  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  Sicily.     Diod.  14. 

Her«um,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  sit- 
uate betw  een  Argos  and  Mycenae. A  town 

of  Thrace. 

Herbkssus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  north 
of  Agrigentum,  built  by  a  Phoenician  or  Car- 
thaginian colony.     Sil.  14,  v.  26o. 

Heebita-  an  inland  town  of  Sicily.  Cic. 
Verr.  2,  c.  64, 1.  3,  c.  32. 

Herceics,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter. 
Ovid.  lb.  ■286,—Lucan.  i),  v.  919. 

Herculanea  via,  a  mound  raised  between 
the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  sea,  called  also  Htr- 
cul earn  iter.     ULl.  12,  v.  IIS. 

HEr;cui,ANEUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up,  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earthquake, 
produced  frotri  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesu- 
vius, August  --irh,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of 
Titus.  After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for 
more  than  IGU'.t  years,  these  faraous  cities 
were  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lust  century;  Herculaneum  in  1713,  about  24 
fuet  under  ground,  by  labourers  digging  for  a 
well,  and  Pompeii,  40  years  after,  about  12  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  from  the  houses  and 
the  streets,  which  in  a  great  measure  remain 
-;tili  perfect.,  hav&teei  drawn  bnst",  statue-. 
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manuscripts,  paintings,  and  utensils,  winch  do 
not  a  little  contribute  to  enlarge  our  notions 
concerning  the  ancients,  and  develope  many 
classical  obscurities.  The  valuable  antiquities, 
so  miraculously  recovered,  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  ofPortici,  a  small  town  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  engravings,  oic.  ably 
taken  from  them,  have  been  munificently  pre- 
senied  to  the  different  learned  bodies  of  Eu- 
rope. Seneca.  JVat.  Q.  6,  c.  1  and  26. — Cic. 
Alt.  7,  ep.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Paterc.  2,  c,  16. 
Hercijles,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after 
death,  Avas  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  According  to  the  an- 
cients there  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six, 
and  some  authors  extend  the  number  to  no 
less  than  forty-three.  Of  all  these  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  generally  called  the 
Theban,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  him, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  attributed.  The  birth  of 
Hercules  was  attended  with  many  miraculou.s 
and  supernatural  events;  and  it  is  reported 
that  Jupiter,  who  introduced  himself  to  the 
bed  of  Alcmena,  was  employed  for  three  nights 
in  forming  a  child  whom  he  intended  to  be  the 
greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld.  [Fid. 
Alcmena.]  Hercules  was  brought  uf)  at  Tiryn» 
thus;  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes, 
and  before  he  had  completed  his  eighth  month, 
the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  upon  his  destruc- 
tion, sent  two  snakes  to  devour  him.  The 
child,  not  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the. serpents, 
boldly  seized  them  in  both  his  hands,  and 
squeezed  them  to  deatji,  while  his  brother 
Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his  frightful 
shrieks.  [FaW.  Iphiclus.]  He  was  early  in- 
structed in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  son 
of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eury- 
tushow  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Auto- 
lycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  the 
tyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He,  like  the  rest 
of  his  illustrious  co.'itemporaries,  soon  after 
became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and 
under  him  he  perfected  and  rendered  himself 
the  most  valiant  and  accomplished  of  the  age. 
In  the  ISiii  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver the  neighbourhood  of  moimt  Cithaeron 
from  a  huge  lion  whicii  preyed  on  the  flocks 
of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father,  and 
wdiich  laid  vva.ste  the  adjacent  country.  He 
went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  kingofThes- 
pis;  u  iio  shared  in  the  general  calamitj',  and 
he  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and  wa? 
entertained  during  fifty  days.  The  fifty  daugh 
tersof  the  king  becan)e  all  mothers  byHercu' 
le.*,  during  his  stay  at  Thespis,  and  some  say 
that  it  was  effected  in  one  night.  After  iie  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cithaeron,  he  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 
an  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  J>ginus. 
[Fid. Erginus.]  Such  public  services  became 
universally  known,  and  Creon,  who  then  sal 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  fiatri- 
otic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugii- 
ter  in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  his  kingdom  As  Hercules  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  [ric/.Eurystheus,]  and  obliged. 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac 
quuinted  with  his  succe5se.s  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  al  Mv.  ♦-nse  and  perform 
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the  labours  which  by  priority  of  birth  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
Tendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to 
fce  the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  [  Vid.  Megara.] 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
^vas  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed 
himself  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oricle  of  ,\pollo,  and  was  told  that  he  iimst 
be  subservient  for  twelve  yeai-s  lo  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter :  and  that  after  he  had  achieved 
the  most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reck- 
oned in  the  utmiber  of  tiie  gods.  So  plain  and 
expressive  an  answer  determined  him  to  go  lo 
jVlycenJB,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected'to  him. 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
fenown,  generally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
>feptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
Bows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  golden 
euirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
elub  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  moie  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  him.self  in  the  for- 
est of  Nemaja. — Tlie  first  labour  imposed  upon 
Hercules  by  Eury.stheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nemsea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cena;.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  iiim  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sl)arp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
Re  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycente,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
t!ie  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  ves- 
sel, into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
returned. — The  second  labour  of  Hercules  was 
fo  destroy  the  Lernasan  hydra,  which  had  seven 
beads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  according 
to  Simonides,  and  100  according  lo  Diodorus. 
This  celebrated  monster  lie  attacked  with  his 
arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  lo  a  close  en- 
gagement, and  by  means  of  his  heavy  club  he 
destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But  this 
was  productive  of  no  advantage,  for  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  club,  im- 
mediately two  sprang  up,  and 'the  labour  of 
Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinished  had 
aot  he  commanded  his  friend  lolas  to  burn, 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  [Vid. 
Hydra,]  and  Hercules  became  victorious,  open- 
ed the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his  ar- 
ro'.vs  in  the  gall  lo  render  the  wounds  which 
he  oave  f'ltal  and  incurable. He  was  order- 
ed in  his  third  labour  (o  bring  alive  and  unhurt 
n^to  the  presence  of  Eurystheus  a  stag,  famous  I 
fgnfiiiix-ietlxbleswiftneySjitsgoldcn  horns,,  aad 
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brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  frequent- 
ed the  neighbourhood  of  OSnoe,  and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually 
pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap, 
or  when  tired,  or  according  to  others  by  slight- 
ly wounding  it  and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As 
he  returned  victorious,  Diana  snatched  the 
goat  from  him,  and  severely  reprimanded 
him  for  molesting  an  animal  which  ^vas sacred 
to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and  by 
representing  the  commands  of  Eurystheus,  he 
ai^peased  the  goddess  and  obtained  the  beast. 

The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to 

Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  wliich  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  tlfis  expe- 
dition he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  [^^iW.  Cen- 
tauri.]  and  caught  the  bear  by  closely  pursuing 
Inm  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus  was 
so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his  bra- 
zen vessel  forsOme  days. ^In  his  fifth  labour 

Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables  of 
Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

for  many  years.     [Pid.  Augias.] Foi'  his 

sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carni- 
vorous birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.     [Fid.  Stym- 

phalis.] In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought 

alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 

\vhich  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. In  his 

eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in  obtaining 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  humafi 
flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to 
be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to 
Eurystheus.  They  were  sent  to  mount  Olym- 
pus by  the  king  of  Mycenae,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  ;,  or,  according  to 
others,  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and 
their  breed  still  existed  in  the  ageof  Alexander 

the  Great. For   his  ninth   labour  he  was 

commanded  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen 

of  the  Amazons.     [Vid.  Hippolite.] In  his 

tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  Geryon, 
kingofGades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nu- 
merous flocks  which  fed   upon  human  flesh. 

[Vid.  Geryon.] The  eleventh  labour  wa? 

to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  lies- 

perides.     [/7(/.   Hesperides.] The  twelfth 

and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his  labours,, 
was  to  bi'ing  u])on  earth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully  undertake]?  by 
Hercules,  and  he  descended  into  hell  by  aca\o 
on  mount  Ttcnarus.  He  was  permitted  bv 
Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  who  v.  ei-e  condemned  to  punish- 
ment in  hell;  and.  Cerberus  al.so  was  granted 
to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of  no 
arms,  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Her- 
cules, as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell,  after  ho  had  brought  him  before  Eurys- 
theus.— Besides  these  arduous  labours,  wliici: 
the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  accord 
equally  great  and  celebrated.  [Vid.  Cacus, 
Antanis,  Busiris,  Eryx,  iiic]  He  accomjia- 
nied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  de- 
livered himself  upto  the  king  of  Mycena".  He 
assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the 
giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone  that  Ju- 
piter obtained  a  victory.  [Vid.  Gignntes.] 
He  conquered  Laomedon,  a.ud  pillaged  Troy 
[lid.  Laomedon.]  AVhen  lole,  the  daughter 
of  Burytus..  king  of  OJchalia.  .-jf  whom  he  wa's 
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sieeply  enamoured,  was  refused  to  his  en 
treaties,  he  became  the  prey  of  a  second  fit 
of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iphitus,  the 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  favoured 
his  addresses  to  lole.  [l^id.  Iphitus.]  He 
■was  some  time  after  purified  of  the  murder, 
iind  his  insanity  ceased ;  but  the  gods  perse- 
cuted him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by  a  dis- 
order which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness  with 
•which  the  Pythia  received  him,  irritated  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  tem- 
ple, and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apol- 
lo opposed  him,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  be- 
fun,  which  nothing  but  the  interfereiice  of 
upiter  with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  pre- 
vented. He  was  upon  this  told  by  the  oracle 
that  he  must  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  renKiin 
three  years  in  the  most  abject  servitude  to  re- 
cover from  his  disorder.  He  complied ;  and 
Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him 
to  Omphale  queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was 
«old  as  a  slave.  Here  he  cleared  all  the  coun- 
try from  robbers  ;  and  Omphale,  who  was  as- 
tonished at  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  res- 
tored him  to  liberty,  and  married  him.  Her- 
cules had  Agelaus,  and  Lamon  according  to 
others,  by  Omphale,  from  whom  Croesus  king 
of  Lydia  was  descended.  He  became  also  en- 
■amoured  of  one  of  Omphale's  female  servants, 
by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted the  years  of  his  .slavery,  he  returned  to 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-established  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  De- 
janira's  suitors,  and  married  her  after  he  had 
overcomeall  of  his  rivals.  [Vid.  Achelous.]  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in- 
law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadveileutly 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  where 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pre- 
tence of  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Her- 
cules perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and 
killed  tiie  centaur,  who  as  he  expired  gave  her 
a  tunic,  which  as  he  observed  had  tlie  power 
of  recalliug  a  husband  from  unlawful  love. 
[Vid.  Dejanira.]  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia  re- 
ceived him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of 
friendsliip,  and  purified  him  of  the  murder 
which  he  had  committed  at  Calydon.  Hercu- 
les was  still  mindful  that  he  had  once  been  re- 
fused the  hand  of  loIe  ;  he  therefore  made 
war  against  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed 
him  with  three  of  his  sons.  lole  fell  into  the 
hands  of  her  father's  murderer,  and  found  that 
she  was  loved  by  Hercules  as  much  as  before. 
She  accompanied  him  to  mount  (Eta,  Avhere 
he  was  going  to  raise  an  altar  and  otl'er  a  so- 
lemn sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he  had  not  then 
the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  himself  to  offer 
a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Dejanira  in  or- 
der to  provide  him.self  a  proper  dress.  Deja- 
nira, informed  of  her  husband's  tender  attach- 
ment to  lole,  sent  him  a  philter,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  tunic  which  she  had  received  from 
jN'essiis.and  Hercules  as  soon  as  he  had  put  it  on 
.'"'!!  iutn  a  desperate  distemper,  jyul  forrndthe 
4.1 
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poisonof  the  Lernjean  hydra  penetrate  through 
his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull  off  the  fatal 
dress,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  pain*  and  tortures  he  inveighed  in  tbe 
most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  credu- 
lous Dejanira,  the  cruelty  ot  Einystheus,  and 
the  jealousy  and  hati'cd  of.Tuno.  As  the  dis»- 
temper  was  incurable,  he  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Jupiter,  and  gave  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows to  PhilocteteS;  and  erected  a  large  burn- 
ing pile  on  the  top  of  mount  (Eta.  He  spread 
on  the  pile  the  skin  ef  the  iNemsan  lion,  and 
laid  himself  down  upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  club.  Philoctetes,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  Pajan  or  Hyllus,  was  oi'dered  to 
set  fire  to  the  j)ile,  and  the  hero  saw  himself 
on  a  sudden  surrounded  with  the  flames,  with- 
out betraying  any  marks  of  fear  or  astonish- 
ment. Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven,  and 
told  to  the  surrounding  gods  that  he  would 
raise  to  the  skies  tlie  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
who  hadcleared  the  earth  from  so  many  mon- 
sters and  tyrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupi- 
ter's resolution,  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the 
mortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he 
was  carried  uji  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
fuur  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder  ac- 
compaiued  his  elevation,  and  his  friends,  una- 
ble to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al- 
tar where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Me- 
noetius  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  en- 
joined the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe 
the  same  religious  ceremonies.  His  worship 
soon  became  as  universal  as  his  fame,  and  Ju- 
no, who  had  once  persecuted  him  with  such 
inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and 
gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  iu  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames  and 
epithets,  either  from  the  place  where  his  wor- 
ship was  established,  or  from  the  labours 
which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  re- 
vered. i\o  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  tem- 
ple at  Rome,  and  that  ofGades,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  always  forbidden  to  women  and 
pigs.  The  Phoenicians  offered  quails  on  his 
altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  presided 
over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to 
sleep  in  his  temples,  tliat  they  might  receive- 
in  their  dreams  the  agreeable  presages  of  their 
approaching  recovery.  The  white  poplar  was 
particularly  dedicated  to  his  service.  Hercules 
is  generally  represented  naked,  with  sti'ong 
and  well  proportioned  limbs  ;  he  is  sometimes 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nema^an  lion,  and 
holds  a  knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  {wplar,  and  holding  the 
horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm.  At  other  times 
he  is  represented  standing  with  Cupid, who  in- 
solently breaks  to  pieces  his  arrows  and  his  club, 
to  intimate  the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  beaten  and  ridiculed  by 
Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in  his  armour 
while  he  was  sitting  to  spin  with  hervfeiijale 
servants.  The  childien  of  Hercules  are  as 
luimerous  as  the  labours  and  ciilBculties  which 
he  underwent,  and  indeed  they  became  so 
1  powerful  soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone 
j  had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Pcleponnesus. 
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^yiil  Heraclidae).  He  was  father  oF  DelcoOn 
hnA  Therimachus,  by  Megara ;  of  Ctesippus 
by  Astydamia ;  of  Palemon,  by  Autonoe;  of 
Everes,  by  Parthenope  ;  of  Glycisonetes,  Gy- 
neus,  and  Odites,  by  Dejanira ;  of  Thessalus, 
by  Clialciope  ;  of  Thestalus,  by  Epicastc ;  of 
TIepolemus,  by  Astyoche ;  of  Agathyrsus, 
Gelon,  and  Scythia,  by  Echidna,  &,c.  Such  are 
the  most  striking  characteristics  oftheiifeof 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  supported  for  a 
while  the  weight  of  the  heavens  upon  his 
shoulders,  (Vid.  Atlas,)  and  to  have  separated 
by  the  force  of  his  arm  the  celebrated  moun- 
tains which  were  afterwards  called  the  bound- 
aries of  his  labours.  (Vid.  Abyla.j  He  is  held 
out  by  the  ancients  as  a  true  pattei-n  of  virtue 
and  piety,  and  as  his  whole  life  had  been  eni- 
joloyed  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  he 
was  deservedly  rewarded  with  immortality. 
His  judicious  choice  of  virtue  in  jireference  to 
pleasure,  as  descriljed  by  Xenoj)hon,  is  well 
known.  Diod.  1  and  4 — Cic.  de  JVal.  D.  1, 
k.c.—Apollod.  1  and  2.—Paus.  1.  3,  5,  9,  and 
JO. — Hesiod.  in  Scut.  Here.  he. — Hijgin.  fal). 
29,  32,  he— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  236,  he—Her. 
9.  .Imw.  Trist.  he. — Homer.  II.  8,  he. — 
Theorrit.  24. — Eurip.  in  Here. —  Virg-JEn.  B^ 
T.294. — Lwf«n.3arid  6. — ApoUon.  2. — Dionys 
Hal.  1. — Sophocl.in  Trachin. — Plut.in  Jimp/til 
— Senec.  in  Here,  furcnt.  ^  (El. — Piin.  4,  c 
6,1.  U,hi..—Phiiost.  Icon.  %  c.  ^.—Hcrodol. 
1,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  42,  &.C. — Quint.  Smyrn.  6,  v. 
207,  &.C. —  Callim.  Hymyi.  in  Dian. — Pindar. 
Olympk.  od.  3.— Hal.  1,  v.  4S8.— Stat.  2.  Theb. 
V.  564. — Mela,  2,  c.  1. — Lnciati.  Dial. — Lac- 
tanl.  de  fals.  Rel.—Slrah.  3,  hc.—Horat  Od. 

Sat.  fee. A   son    of  Alexaiider  the  Great. 

——A  surname  of  the  emperor  Commo 
dus,&c. 

Hercuieum,  a  promontory  in  the   eoan 

try  of  the  Brutii. Fretum,  a  name  given 

to  the  strait  which  forms  a  communication  be 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Herculeus,  one  of  Agrippiua's  murderers. 
Tacit.  Jinn.  14,  c.  8. 

Herculeus  Lacvs,  a  lake  of  Sicily. 

Herculis  Column.^,  two  lofty  mountains, 
situate  one  on  the  most  southern  extremi- 
ties of  Spain,  and  tiie  other  on  the  opposite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  an- 
cients Jibyla  and  Calpc.  They  are  reckoned 
the  boundaries  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and 
Accordingto  ancient  tradition  they  were  joined 
together  till  they  were  severed  by  the  arm  of 
the  hero,and  a  communication  opened  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Dionys. 
Pcrieg.—Sil.  1,  v.  142.— Mela,  1,  c.  5, !.  2,  c. 

6. — Plin.  3,  c.  1. Mo najci  Tortus,  no^v  Mu- 

naco,  a  port  town  of  Genoa.  Tftcit.  H.  3,  c. 
42.—Lacan.  1,  v.  405.— F/rg.  JF.n.  6,  v.   830. 

Labronls  r«/ Liburni  Portus,   a  sea  port 

town,  now  Leghorn. Promontorium,  a  cape 

at  the  bottom  of  llnlj',  on  the  Ionian  sea,  now 
Spartivento. InsulcE,  tv»'o  islands  near  Sar- 
dinia.    PU71.  3,  c.  7. Portus,  a  sea  port  of 

the  Brutii,  on  the  western  coast. Lucus,  a 

wood  in  Germany  sacred  to  Hercules.     Tacit. 

Ji.  2,  c.  12. A  small  island  on  the  coast  of 

Spain,  called  Scombraria,  from  the  tunny  fish 
{Scomljros,)  caught  there.     Sirab.  3. 

Hercv.va,  a  nymph  who  accompanied 
.Ceres  as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A 
fiver  in  Bceotia  bore    hen    naa>e.-    Pam.   9,. 
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H^RCYNiA,  a  celebrated  forest  of  Gernia:-., 
ny,  which,  according  to  Caesar,  required  nine 
days  journey  to  cross  it ;  and  which  on  some 
parts  was  found  without  any  boundaries^ 
though  travelled  over  for  sixty  days  successive- 
ly. It  contained  the  modern  countries  of  Swit- 
zerland, Basil,  Spires,  Transylvania,  and  a 
great  part  of  Russia.  In  length  of  time  the 
trees  were  rooted  up,  and  when  population  in- 
creased, the  greatest  part  of  it  was  made  in- 
habitable, foes.  Belt.  G.  6,  c.  24.--Mela.— 
Liv.  5,  c.  54.— Tacit.  G.  30. 

Herdoni.\,  a  small  town  of  Apulia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Auiidus  and  Cerbalus.  ItaL 
1,  v.  568. 

Herdonius,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Tar- 
rpiin,  because  he  had  boldly  spoken  "against 
him  in  an  assembly,  &.c.     • 

HEKE.\,a  town  of  Arcadia  on  an  eminence, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  watered  by  the  Al- 
plieus.  It  was  built  by  Hereus  the  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  was  said  to  produce  a  wine  posses- 
sed of  such  unusual  properties,  as  to  give  fe- 
cundity to  women  and  cause  madness  in  men. 
.HLlicm.  V.  H.  13,  c.  6.— Plin.  M,  c.  18.— 
Pans.  8,  c.  24.— Ptol.  3,  c.  16. 

Herennius  Senecio,  a  Roman  histori- 
an under    Domitian.     Tacit.  /Igric.   2,    he. 

An  officer  of  Sertorius  defeated  by  Pom- 

pey,  he.  Pint. A  centurion  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Cicero  by  Antony.  He  cut  oft' the  ora- 
tor's head.    Plut.  in  Cic. Caius,  a  man  to 

whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  JRhe- 
lorica,  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Cornifi* 

cius. A  Samnite  general,  &c. Philo,  a 

Phoenician  who  wrote  a  book  on  Adrian's 
i-eign.  He  also  composed  a  treatise  divi- 
ded into  12  parts,  concerning  the  choice  of 
books,  he. 

Hereus,  a  son  of  L)'caon,  who  founded 
a  city  in  Arcadia,  called  Herea.  Pans.  8,  c. 
24. 

Herillus,  a  philosopher  of  Chalcedon, 
disciple  to  Zeno.    Diog. 

Herieus,  a  king  of  Prjeneste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  he 
w'as  killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Firg.  ^En. 
8,  V.  563. 

Hermachus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  suc- 
cessor and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  B.  C.  2-57. 

Herm^,  statues  of  Mercury  in  the  city  of 
Athens.     Cic.  ad  Jlliic.   1,  ep.  4  and   8.— C, 

Nep  in  Jllcib. Two  youths   who    attended 

those  who  consulted  the  oi'acle  of  Trophonius, 
Paus.  9,  c.  39^. 

HERMyEA,  a  festival  in  Crete,  when  the 
masters  waited  upon  the  servants.  It  was 
also  observed  at  Athens  and  Babylon.  Paus. 
8,  c.  14. 

IlERMiEUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia. A  pro- 
montory at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most 
northern  point  of  all  Africa,  now  Cape  Bon. 
Liv.  29,  c.  21.— Sirab.  17. 

Hermagoras  jEolides,  a  famous  rhe- 
torician, who  came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus.  A  philosopher  of  Amphipolis. >■ 

A  famous  orator  and  philosopher. 

Hermandica,  a  town  of  the  Vacca3i  in 
Spain.     Liv.  21,  c.  5. — Polyb.  3. 

Hermanduri,  a  people  of  Germany,  cal- 
led also  Hermunduri. 

Hermanni,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Hermaphruditus,   a    son  of  Venus  and 
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Mercur}-,  educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the 
INaiades.  At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  When  he  came  to 
Caira,  he  bathed  himself  in  a  fountain,  and 
Salmacis,  tlie  nymph  who  presided  over  it,  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and  attempted  to  se- 
duce him.  Hermaphroditus  continued  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  and  otters  •.  .'.nd  Salmacis,  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to 
prayers,  closely  embraced  him,  and  entreated 
the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one  body.  Her 
prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis  and  Her- 
maphroditus, now  two  in  one  body,  still  pre- 
served the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes. 
Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become  eiFcmi- 
nate.     Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  Ml.—Hygln.  fab.  271. 

Heumas,  an  ancient  father  of  the  church, 
in  or  near  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

Hermathena,  a  statue  which  represented 
Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  body. 
This  statue  was  generally  placed  in  schools 
where  eloquence  and  philosophy  wei'c  taught, 
because  these  two  deities  presided  over  ihe 
arts  arid  sciences. 

Hermeas,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia,  who  revolted 
from  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  B.  C.  350. A  gen- 
eral of  Antiochus,  &c. 

Hermeias,  a  native  of  Methymna  who 
wrote  an  history  of  Sicily. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 

Greeks.      [Farf.     Mercurius.] A     famous 

gladiator.  Martial.  5,  ep.  25. An  Egyp- 
tian philosopher.  Vid.  Mercurius  Trisme- 
gistus. 

Hermesianas,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colo- 
phon, son  of  Agoneus.  He  was  publicly  hon- 
oured with  a  statue.  Pans.  6,  c.  17 A  na- 
tive of  Cyprus,  who  wrote  an  history  of 
Phrygia.     Plut. 

Hermias,  a  Galatian  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  irrisio  pkilosophurum  gen- 
a'/iutn.,  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyrs  works, 
fol.  Paris  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  8vo.  1700. 

Herminios,  a  general  of   the  Hermanni, 

&c. A  Roman    who   defended  a    bridge 

with  Codes  against   the  army  of  Porsenna. 

Liv.  2,    c.    10. ^A    Trojan    killed   by  Ca- 

tillus  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  JEti.  11, 
V.  642. 

Hef.mione,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venu^;, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except 
Juno,  honoured  her  nuptials  witii  their  pre- 
sence, and  she  received,  as  a  present,  a  ricii 
veil  and  a  splendid  necklace  which  had  been 
made  by  "Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a 
serpent  with  her  husband  Cadmu.s,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  Elysian  fields.     {Vid.  Harmonia.] 

Jipollod.    3.-~0vid.    J\Iet.    4,    fab.    13. A 

daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She  was 
privately  promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  the 
son  of  Agamemnon ;  but  her  father,  ignorant 
of  this  pre-engagement,  gave  her  hand  to 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war.  Pyrrhus, 
at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home  Her- 
mione  and  married  lier.  Hermione.  tenderly 
attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked  upon 
Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indigjiatioa.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  receiv- 
ed the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and 
even  reproached  Andromache,  his  concubine,. 
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with  stealing  his  afTections  fi^m  her.  Her 
jenlousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
i;iduced  iierto  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to 
destroy  Pyi'rhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Orestes 
after  this  murder,  and  received  the  kingdom 
of  Sparta  ;i  s  a  dowry.  Homer.  Od.  4. — Eurip. 
in  Jludr.  S^  Orest. — Ovid.  Heroid.  8. — Pro- 
pert.  1. A  town  of   Argolis  where  Ceres 

had  a  famous  temple.  The  inhabitants  lived 
by  fishing.  The  descent  to  hell  from  their 
country  vi'as  considered  so  short  that  no  money, 
according  to  the  usual  rite  of  burial,  was  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  be  paid  to 
Charon  for  their  passage.  The  sea  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  was  called  Hennionicus. 
sinus.  PI  ill.  4,  c.  5. —  Virg.  in  Ciri.  472. — 
Strah.  8.—Mel,a,  2,  c.  3.—Plol.  3,  c.  16.-^- 
Paus.  2,  c.  34. 

Hermionia:,  a  city  near  the  Riphsan 
mountains.     Orph.itiArg. 

Hermioniccs  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis  near  Hermione.     Strab.  1  and  8. 

Hermippus,  a  freed  man,  disciple  of  Phi- 
lo,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.     lie  wrote  five  books  upon 

dreams. A  man  iyho  accused  Aspasia,  the 

mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitu- 
tion. He  was  son  of  l^ysis,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet  by  40  theatrical  pieces,  and 
other  compositions,  some  of  which  are  quoted 

by  Athenajus.     Plut. A  Peripatetic  philo- 

sopher  of  Smyrna  who  flourished  B.  C.  210. 

Herkocrates,  a  general  of  Syracuse, 
against  Aicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  to- 
wards the  Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon 
as  treacherous.  He  was  banished  from  Sicily 
without  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered  as 
he  attempted  to  return  back  to  his  country, 

B.  C.  408.— P/«/.  i)i  Mc.  &c, A  sophist 

celebrated  for  his  rising  talents.  He  died  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  reign  of  the 

emperor    Severus. The    father-in-law    of 

Dionyslus,    tyrant   of  Sicily. A  Rhodian 

employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Gre- 
cian states,  &c. A   sophist,   preceptor  to 

Pausanias  the  murderer  of  Phdip.     Diod.  16. 

Hermodorus,    a   Sicilian,   pupil  to  Plato. 

— A  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said  to 
have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  de- 
cemvirs in  the  composition  of  the  ten  tables  of 
laws  which  iiad  been  collected  in  Greece.    Cic. 

'fuse.  5,  c.  36. — Plin.  34,  c.  5. -A  native  of 

Salamis  contemporary  with  Philo  the  Athe- 
nian architect.   Oic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  14. A  poet 

who  wrote  a  book  called  Tiii^iJ^x  on  the  laws  of 
different  nations. 

Hermogenes,  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Magnesia.     He  wrote  a  book  upon  his 

profession. A   rhetorician    in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  rhelorica 
are  that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  12n]a.  Argent. 
1571,  and  Laurentius  Genev.  1614.  He  died 
A.  D.  161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was. 
opened,  and  his  heart  found  hairy  and  of  an 
extraordinary  size.     At  the  age  of  25,  as  Is 

reported,  he  totally  lost  his  memory. A 

lawyer  in  the  age  of  Diocletian. A  musi- 
cian.   Uorat.   1,  Sat.  3,  v.  129. A  sophist 

of  Tarsus,  of  such  brilliant  talents,  that  at 
the  age  of  15  he  excited  the  attention  and 
gained  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  M.  .4ja- 
toniiiu? 
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Hehmolaus,  a  young  Macedonian  among 
the  aUeadaiits  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  witli  the  king  he  killed  a  wild 
boar  wliich  was  coming  towards  him.  Alex- 
amier,  who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so 
disa|ipoii;ted  because  the  beast  had  been  killed 
before  he  could  dsrt  at  him,  that  he  ordered 
liermolaus  to  be  severely  whipped  This 
treatment  iriitated  Hermolaus,  and  he  conspi- 
red to  take  away  the  king's  life,  with  others 
who  Mere  displeased  with  the  cruel  treatment 
he  had  received.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  conspirators,  and  Alexander  seized 
them,  and  asked  what  had  impelled  them  to 
conspire  to  take  his  life.  Hermolaus  answered 
for  the  rest,  and  observed  that  it  was  unwor- 
thy of  Alexander  to  treat  his  most  faithful 
and  attached  friends  like  slaves,  and  to  shed 
their  blood  without  the  least  mercy.  Alexan- 
der oi-dered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Curl.  8, 
C.6. 

IIkr.mopolis,  two  towns  of  Egypt,  now 
MiDiunebi  and  Dtmtnhur.     PUn.  5,  c.  9. 

Hekjiotjmus,  a  famous  prophet  of  Ciazo- 
mena?.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself 
from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part 
of  the  eartli'to  explain  futurity,  after  whicli 
it  returned  again  and  animated  his  frame. 
His  wife,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
frequent  absence  of  his  soul,  took  advantage 
of  it  and  burnt  his  body,  as  if  totally  dead, 
end  deprived  the  soul  of  its  natural  receptacle. 
Herm.otimus  received  divine  honours  in  a 
temple  at  Clazomens,  into  which  it  was  un- 
lawful for  women  to  enter.  Plin.  7,  c.  52, 
^c. — Lucia'fi. 

fiERMUNDiJRi,  a  people  of  Germany,  sub- 
dued by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north 
of  the  Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Ta- 
citus as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  to- 
gether with  the  Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny 
4,  c.  U.— Tacit.  Jinn.  13,  extra.— Veil.  2,  c. 
106. 

Hermus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose 
sands,  according  to  the  poets,  were  covered 
w  ith  gold.  Jt  flows  near  Sardis,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Pactolus  and  HyUus,  after 
which  it  falls  into  the  ^']geansea.  It  is  now 
called  Ktdous  or Harabat.  Virg.  G.2,\.S~. 
— Luca7i.  3,  V.  2\0.-^MarliaL  8,  ep.  7S.— 
Sil.  1,  V.  159.— P/irt.  5,  c.  29. 

Hernici,  a  people  of  Campania,  celebra- 
ted for  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  Liv.  9,  c.  43  and  44. — Sil.  4, 
V.  226.— Ji^i'.  14,  V.  i83.—Dionys.  Hal.  8,  c. 
10.— Virg.  JEn.  7,  v  684. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at 
Sestos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos  These  two  lovers  were  so 
faithful  to  one  another,  that  Leander  in  the 
night  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  his  family, 
and  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  while  Hero 
ir.  Seslos  directed  his  course  by  holding  a 
burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  Af- 
ter many  interviews  of  mutual  aBection  and 
tenderness,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tem- 
pestuous night  as  he  attempted  his  usual 
course,  aud  Hero  in  despair  threw  herself 
down  from  her  tower  and  perished  in  the 
sea.  Musccus  dc  Leand.  ^  Htro. — Otid.  He- 
roia.  17  aud  ]8. —  Vtrg.  G.  3,  v.  2;>8. 

HEiiGitfc.,,  suinamcd  the  Great  and  jisca- 
'om7«,  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
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'  sius,  and  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was 
made  king  of  Judsea  by  means  of  Antony, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  continu- 
ed in  his  power  by  his  flattery  and  submission 
to  Augustus.  He  rendered  himself  odious  by 
his  cruelty,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  his 
death  would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity, he  ordered  the  njost  illustrious  of  his 
subjects  to  be  conrined  and  murdered  the  ve- 
ry moment  that  he  expired,  that  every  eye 
in  the  kingdom  might  seem  to  shed  tears  at 
the  death  of  Herod.  He  died  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.    Jo- 

sephus. Anlipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 

governor  of  Galitea,  k.c. Agrippa,  a  Jew, 

intimate  with  the  emperor  Caliguia,  &c.  This 
name  was  common  to  many  of  the  Jews.  Jo- 
sephus. Atticus.     Vid.  Atticus. 

Herodiakus,  a  Greek  historian  Avho  flour- 
ished A.  D.  247.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius to  Ma.\iminus.  His  style  is  peculiarly 
elegant,  but  it  wants  i)recision,  and  the  work 
too  plainly  betrays  that  the  autiior  was  not  a 
j)erfect  master  of  geography.  He  is  accused 
of  being  too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too 
severe  upon  Alexander  Severus.  His  book 
comprehends  the  history  of  68  or  70  years, 
and  he  asserts  that  he  has  been  an  eye-witness 
of  whatever  he  has  written.  The  best  editions 
of  his  history  are  that  of  Folitian,  4to.  Dovan, 
1525,  who  afterwai'ds  published  a  very  valua- 
ble Latin  translation,  and  that  of  Oxford,  8vo. 
1708. 

Herodicus,  a  physician  surnamed  Gi/m- 
nastic,  who  flourished  B.  C.  443. A  gram- 
marian surnamed  Crateleits,  B.  C.  123. 

Herodotus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  whose  fathers  name  was  Lyxes, 
and  that  of"  his  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Sa- 
mos  when  his  couiUiy  laboured  under  the  op- 
pressive tyranny  ot  Lygdamis,  and  travelled 
over  Egypt,  Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Halicarnassus,  and  expelled 
the  tyrant;  which  patriotic  deed,  far  from 
gaining  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  pop- 
ulace, displeased  and  irritated  them  so  that 
Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Greece  from 
the  public  resentment.  To  procure  a  lasting 
fame,  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Olympir, 
games,  the  history  which  he  had  composed, 
in  his  39th  year,  B.  C.  445.  It  was  received 
with  such  universal  applause  that  the  names 
of  the  nine  Muses  were  unanimously  given  to 
the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided.  This 
celebrated  composition,  which  has  procured 
its  author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Ionic  ciialect.  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets, 
and  Demosthenes  among  the  orators.  His 
style  abounds  with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweet- 
ness ;  and  if  there  is  any  of  the  fabulous  or  in- 
credible, the  author  candidly  informs  the  rea- 
der that  it  is  introduced  upon  the  narration  of 
others.  The  work  is  an  history  of  the  wars  of 
the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  from  the  age 
of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  and  besides  this  it  gives  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world. 
Herodotus  had  written  another  history  of  ~ 
Assyria  aijd  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant.    The 
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'.ife  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him,  is 
supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the  production  of 
his  pen.  Plutarch  has  accused  uim  of  male- 
volence towards  the  Greeks  ;  an  imputation 
^vhich  can  easily  be  refuted.  The  two  best 
editions  of  this  great  historian  are  thatof  Wes- 
seiing,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1763;  and  that  of  Glas- 
gow, 9  vols.  12mo.  17t)l.  Cic.  de  leg.  1.  de 
oral.  2.—Dionys.  Hal.  \.—Q,amtit.  lo,  c.  1.-^ 

Plut.  de  mal.  Herod. A  man  wlio  wrote  a 

treatise    concerning  Epicurus.      Diog. A 

Theban  wrestler  of  Megara,  in  the  age  of  De- 
metrius, son  of  Antigoiius.  He  was  six  feet 
ind  ahalf  in  height,  and  he  ate  generally  twen- 
ty pounds  .of  llesh,  with  bread  in  proportion, 

at  each  of  his  meals.     Mien.  16. Another, 

vhose  victories  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 

Heroes,  a  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  born  from  a  god,  or 
to  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their 
actions,  and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality 
by  the  service  they  had  rendered  their  coun- 
try. The  heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such 
\s  Ajax,  Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  a  prodi- 
i;ious  strength,  that  they  could  lift  up  and 
^hrow  stones  which  the  united  force  of  four  or 
five  men  of  his  age  could  not  have  moved. 
The  heroes  were  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
The  affairs  of  mankind  after  death,  and  they 
\vere  invoked  with  much  solemnity.  As  the 
.'iltars  of  the  gods  were  crowded  with  sacrifices 
ind  libations,  so  the  lieroes  were  often  hon- 
oured with  a  funeral  solemnity,  in  \\  hich  their 
great  exploits  were  enumerated.  The  origin 
of  heroism  might  proceed  from  the  opinions 
-if  some  |)hilosophers,  who  taught  that  the 
ouls  of  great  men  were  often  raised  to  the 
4ars,  and  introduced  among  the  immortal 
:^ods.  According  to  the  notions  of  the  Stoics, 
tlie  ancient  heroes  inhabited  a  pure  and  se- 
.  ene  climate,  situate  above  the  moon. 

Heruis,  a  festival,  celebrated  every  ninth 
year  by  the  Delphians,  in  honour  of  a  he- 
roine. There  was  in  the  celebration  a  great 
number  of  mysterious  rites,  whh  a  represen- 
tation of  something  like  Semele's  resurrection. 

Heron,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  ancitnt  and  the  other  the  ynungtr. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
curious  book  translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Spiriluaiium  Liber,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus.     ..^ug-  Vind.  1(316. 

Heroopoeis,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Arabic 

Herophila,  a  Sybil,  who,  as  some  suppose, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  {Vid. 
Sibylla;.)     Pans.  10,  c.  12. 

HiKopHiLus,  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  Caesar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  g-.-andson 
of  Marius.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by 
Cffisar  for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards 

strangled    in  prison. A  Greek   physician, 

about  570  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pli- 
ny, Cicero,  and  Plutarch  have  greatly  com- 
Aiended  him. 

HERosTR.vrus.     Vid.  Erostratus. 

Herpa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cccrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  dis-  j 
closed  his  iove  to  Aglauros,  Her.se 's  sister,  in  i 
bopcs  of  procuring    an   easy    admission    to  I 
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Herse  ;  but  Aglauros,  through  Jealousy,  d«v 
covered  the  amour.  Mercury  was  so  offend-' 
ed  at  her  behaviour,  that  he  struck  her  with  his 
caduceus  and  changed  her  into  a  stone.  Herse 
became  mother  of  Cephalus  by  Mercurj-,  and 
after  death,  she  received  divine  honours  at 

Athens.     Odd.  Mel.  2,  v.  bb^,  .iic A  wife 

ofDanaus.    Apollod. 

Hersephoria,  festivals  of  Athens,  in  hon- 
our of  Minerva,  or  more  probably  of  Herse. 

Heksilia,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried 
away  by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Consualia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Ro- 
mulus, though  according  to  some  she  married 
Hostus,  a  youth  of  Latium,  by  whom  she  had 
Hostus  Hostihus.  After  death  she  was  pre- 
sented with  immortality  by  Juno,  and  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Ora. 
Liv.  1,  c.  U—Oiid.  Met.  14,  v.  832. 

Hertha  and  Herta,  a  goddess  among 
the  Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
earth.  She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedi- 
cated to  her  service  in  a  remote  island,  and 
was  supposed  to  visit  the  earth  at  stated  times, 
when  her  coming  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  rejoicings  and  festivity.  Tacit,  de 
Germ. 

Heruli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern 
parts  of  EuroiJe  who  attacked  the  Romaa 
power  in  its  decline. 

Hes/lnus,  a  mountain  near  Pajonia. 

Hesiodus,  a  celebrated  poet  born  at  As- 
cra,  in  Bffiotia.  His  father's  name  was  Dius, 
and  his  motiier's  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the 
age  of  Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical 
prize  in  competition  with  him,  according  la 
Varro  and  Plutarch.  Quinlilian,  Philos- 
tratus,  and  others,  maintain  that  Hesiod 
lived  before  the  age  of  Homer ;  but  Val.  Pa- 
tercnlus;  &:c.  support  that  he  flourished  about 
100  years  after  him.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture.  This  compo- 
sition is  called,  Tht  Works  and  Ike  Days; 
and,  besides  the  insti-uctions  which  are  given 
to  the  cultivator  of  tiie  field,  the  reader  is 
pleased  to  find  many  moral  reflections  worthy 
of  a  refined  Socrates  or  a  Plato.  His  The- 
ogony  is  a  miscellaneous  narration  executed 
\vithout  art,  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or 
connexion,  yet  it  is  the  more  vamable  for  the 
faithful  account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  anti- 
quity, flis  Hhield  of  Hercules  is  but  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  poem,  in  which  it  is  suppo- 
sed he  gave  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroines  among  the  ancients.  Hesiod,  without 
being  master  of  the  lire  and  sublimity  of  Ho- 
mer, is  admired  for  the  elegance  ot  his  dic- 
tion, and  the  sv/eetness  of  his  poetry.  Be- 
sides these  poems,  he  wrote  others,  now  lost. 
Pausanias  says,  that  in  his  age,  Hesiod's 
verse.s  Vvere  still  written  on  tablets  in  the 
tem[ile  of  tlie  Muses,  of  which  the  pjet  was 
a  priest.  If  we  believe  67e??i.  Jllexand.  6, 
airom.  the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Mu- 
scEus.  One  of  Luciaa's  dialogues  bears  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  and,  in  it,  tiie  poet  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  of  himself.  Virgil,  in  his 
Georgics,  has  imitated  the  compositions  of 
Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies  for  a  mo- 
del, as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  par- 
tial to  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that 
they  ordered  their  rliildren  to  leani  all  by 
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beart.  Hcsiod  was  murdered  by  tlie  sans  ol 
Ganyctor  of  Naupactum,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  dolphins  brought 
back  the  body  to  the  shore,  wiiich  was  imme- 
diately kno\vn,  and  the  murderers  were  dis- 
covered by  the  poet's  dogs,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C  The  best  editions 
-of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robinson,  4to.  Oxon. 
3737,  that  of  Loesner,  8vo,  Lips.  1778,  and 
that  of  Parma,  4to.  178S.  Cic.  Fam.  6,  ep. 
J8. — Pau-t.  9,  c.  3,  kc. — Qumlil.  10,  c.  1. — 
Paterc. —  Varro, — Plul.  de.  7  Sep.  4-  de  Jimm. 
Sag. 

Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a 
sea  monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  pre 
sented  a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease  the 
yesentmcnt  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom 
Laomedon  had  otFended,  but  Hercules  pro- 
mised to  deli\er  her,  provided  he  received  as 
a  reward  six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedon 
consented,  and  Hercules  attacked  the  monster 
just  as  he  was  going  to  devour  Hesione,  and 
he  killed  him  with  his  club.  Laomedon,  how- 
ever, refused  to  reward  the  hero's  services ; 
and  Hercules,  incensed  at  his  treachery,  be 
sieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king  and  all  hi.s  fami- 
ly to  the  s'.vord,  except  Podarces,  or  Priam., 
who  had  advised  his  father  to  give  the  promi- 
sed horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer.  The  con- 
(ineror  gave  He.sioae  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
I'elamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during  tiie 
war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his 
father's  throne.  The  rcnioval  of  Hesione  to 
Greece  proved  at  last  fital  to  the  Trojans ; 
and  Priam,  who  remembered  whh  indigna- 
tion that  his  sister  had  been  forc!bl_y  given  to 
a  foreigner,  sent  his  son  Paris  to  Greece  to  re- 
•laim  the  possessions  of  Hesione,  or  more  pro- 
'uably  to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  Gi-eeks, 
by  carrying  away  Helen,  which  gave  rise, 
soon  after,  to  the  Trojan  war.  Lycophron 
mentions,  that  Hei-cules  threw  himself,  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  into  the  mouth  of  the  mon- 
Mer  to  wliich  Hesione  was  exposed,  and  that 
he  tore  his  lielly  to  pieces,  and  came  out  safe 
only  witii  the  loss  of  Ids  hair,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  three  days.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  638. — 
DiQil.  l.—.fipoUod.  2,  c.  5,  kc.—Ovid.  Met.  11, 

A  21:2. The  wife  of  Nauplius. 

^EspKuiA,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Amazons.  Diod.  3 
A  name  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It 
is  derived  fi'om  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting 
sun,  or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  call- 
ed Italy  Hesperia,  because  it  was  situate  at 
ihc  setting  sun,  or  in  the  west.  The  same 
name,  for  similar  reasons,  was  applied  to  Spain 
bv  tlic  Latin.=-..  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  634,  iic. — Ho- 
^■'at.  1;  od.  34,  V.  4,  1.  1,  od.  27,  v.  '2S.—Sil.  7,  v. 

lo.—  Ovid.  Mgl.  11,  V.  258. A  daughter  of 

(he  Cebrenus.     Ovid.  McL.  11,  v,  759. 

HESPiiRiDEs,  three  celebrated  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus.  Apoilodorus  men- 
tions four,  ^gle,  Erj'lhia,  Veijta,  and  Arethu- 
sa;  and  Diodorus  confounds  them  with  the 
Atlan tides,  and  sujipo.-.es  that  they  were  tlie 
smne  tnuuber.  They  were  appointed  to  guard 
the  goiden  apples  which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter 
'•n  the  day  of  their  nuptials;  and  tiic  place  of 
'fljeir  resideace,  placed  beyon(i  the  acwan  by 
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Hesiod,  is  more  universally  believed  to  be  neat- 
mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  according  to  Apoilodo- 
rus. This  celebrated  place  or  garden  abotmd- 
ed  with  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and 
was  carefully  guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon 
which  never  slept.  It  was  one  of  the  labouFS 
of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of  the  golden  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides.  The  hero,  ignorant 
of  the  situation  of  this  celebrated  garden,  ap- 
plied to  the  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Po  for  inforjnation,  and  was  told  that  I^e- 
reus  the  god  of  the  sea,  if  properly  managed, 
[Vid.  Nereus]  would  direct  him  in  his  pur- 
.■suits.  Hercules  seized  Nereus  as  he  was  asleep, 
and  the  sea-god  unable  to  escape  from  his 
grasp,  answered  all  the  questions  which  he 
proposed.  Some  say  that  Nereus  sent  Hercules 
to  Prometheus,  and  that  from  him  he  received 
all  his  information.  When  Hercules  came  in-, 
to  Africa,  he  repaired  to  Atlas,  and  demanded 
of  him  three  of  the  golden  apples.  Atlas  un- 
loaded himself,  and  placed  the  burden  of  the 
heavens  on  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  while 
he  went  in  quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return 
Hercules  expressed  his  wish  to  ease  the  burden 
by  putting  something  on  his  head,  and  when 
Atlas  assisted  him  to  remove  his  inconveniencev 
Hercules  artfully  left  the  burden,  and  seized 
the  apples,  which  Atlas  had  thrown  on  the 
ground.  According  to  other  accounts,  Her- 
cules gathered  the  apples  himself,  without  the 
assistance  of  Atlas,  and  he  previously  killed  the 
watchful  dragon  which  kept  the  tree.  These 
apples  were  brought  to  Eurystheus,  and  after- 
wards carried  back  by  Minen-a  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hespei-ides,  as  they  could  be  pre- 
served in  no  other  place.  Hercules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and 
the  dragon  ^vhich  guarded  (he  tree  appeare 
bowing  down  his  head,  as  having  received  a 
mortal  wound.  This  monster,  as  it  is  suppos- 
ed, v^as  the  olFspring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a 
hundred  heads  and  as  many  voices.  This  num- 
ber, however,  is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one 
head.  Those  that  attempt  to  explain  mytholo- 
gy, observe  (hat  the  Hesperides  were  certain 
per.sonswho  had  an  immense  numberof  flocks, 
and  that  tlie  ambiguous  word  /.<>i^f,  which  sig- 
nifies an  apjAe,  and  a  sheep,  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  erf  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides^ 
Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  (537,  &c.  1.9,  v.  90. 
— Hi/gin.  fab.  30. — Jpollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hesiod, 
'jT/igo^.v.  215,  &1C. 

Hksperis.    Vid.  Hesperus. A  town   of 

Cyrenaica,  no^v  Beriiic  or  Bcngnzi,  where 
most  authors  have  placed  tiie  garden  of  the 
Hesperides. 
Hp^sPEfUTis,  a  country  of  Africa.  Diod.  4, 
Hesperus,  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  to 
Atlas.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hesperia  from  him,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts.  He  hada  daughter, 
called  Hesperis,  who  married  Atlas,  and  be- 
came mother  of  .seven  daugliters,  called  At- 

lantides    or    Hesperides.    Diod.    4. The 

name  of  Hesperus  was  also  applied  to  the  pla- 
net Venus,  when  it  appeared  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  was  called  Phosphorus  or 
Lucifer  when  it  preceded  the  sun.  Cic.  de 
J\'ul.  D.  2,  c.  2.-~Scmc.  dc.  Hippol.  749.  Id., 
in  Med.  71. 
Hesti.\,  one  of  the  Hesperides.  ^pfiUod., 
He^-Ti.EA,  a  town  of  Euba?!^. 


Utsts,  a  deity  among  tlie  Gauls,  tlie  same 
as  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.    Lucan.  1,  v.  445. 
Hesvchia,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.    ^;jo/- 
hd. 

Hr.sYcnius,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lexi- 
con in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  va- 
luable work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited 
by  Albert,  2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

HiiTRicijLUM,  now  LcHar/co,  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Briilii.     Liv.  30,  c.  19. 

Hetruria  and  Etruria,  a  celebrated  coun- 
try of  Italy,  at  the  west  of  the  Tiber.  It  origi- 
nally contained  twelve  different  nations, 
which  had  each  their  respective  monarch, 
called  Lucumon.  Their  names  were  Veien- 
tes,  Clusini,  Perusini,  Cortonenses,  Arretini, 
Vetuloni,  V^olaterrani,  Russellani,  Volscinii, 
Tarqujnii,  Falisci,  and  Caeretani.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  particularly  famous  for  their  super- 
stition, and  great  confidence  in  omens, dreams, 
auguries,  &.c.  They  all  proved  powerful  and 
resolute  enemies  to  the  rising  empire  of  the 
Romans,  and  were  conquered  only  after  much 
effusion  of  blood.  Plin.  3,  e.  5.—Strab.o,— 
Plut.  in  Rom.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
Heurippa,  a  surname  of  Diana. 
Hexapylum,  a  gate  at  Syracuse.  The  ad- 
joining place  of  \\\e  city,  or  the  wall,  bore  the 
same  name.  Diod.  11  and  14.— Lin.  24,  c  21, 
1.  25,  c.  24,  1.  32,  c.  39. 

HiARB as  or  Iarbas,  a  king  of  Gaetulia,  Vid. 
larbas. 

HiBER,  a  name  applied  to  a  Spaniard,  as 
living  near  the  river  Hiberus  or  Iberus.  Vid. 
Iberus. 

Hibernia  and  Hybernia,  a  large  island  at 
the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  ancients  have  called  it  Ibernia,  Juver- 
na,  Iris,  Hierna,  Ogygia,  Ivernia.  Juv.  2,  v 
160. — Slrab.  4. — Orpheus. — Aristol. 

HiBRiLDES,  an  Athenian  general.  Dlonys. 
Hal.  7. 

HicETAON,  a  son  of  Xaomedon,  brother  to 
Priam,   and   father  of   Menalippns.    Hotner. 

/;.    3. The    father    of    Thymoetes,    who 

'(geme  to  Italy  with  j^neas.     Virg.  JEn.   10, 
V,  123. 

HicETAS,  a  pliilosopher  of  Syracuse,  who 
believed  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  stationaiy.     Diog. 

in  Phil. A  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Vid.  Icetas. 

HiEJiPSAL,  a  king  of  Nuaiidia,  Sic.     Plut. 
liiERA,  a  woman   who    married  Telephus, 
Ring  of  Mysia,  and  who  was  said  to  suqjass 

Helen  in  beauty. The  mother  of  Pandalus 

and  Bitias,  by  Alcanor.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  673. 

One  of  the  Lipari  islands,   called  also 

Theresia,  now  Vulcano.     Pans.  10,  c.  11. 
HiERAPoLis,   a  town    of    Syria,    near  the 

Euphrates. Anollier    of   Plirygia,  famous 

for  hot  baths,  now  Bcmihukkalasi. Another 

of  Crete. 

HiERAx,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argus  to  in- 
form him  that  Mercury  was  stealing  lo.  Mer- 
ptiry  killed  him,  and  changed  him  into  a  bird 

of  prey.    Apollod.  2,  c.  1. Antiochus  king 

of  Syria,  and  brother  to  Seloucus,  received 

the  surname  of  Hji;rax.    Jmtin.  37,  c.  3.- 

All  Kgyptian  philosojiher  in  the  third  century. 
iliERicHus,  {unlis)  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  holy  land,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees, 
from  its  aboundiu)!;  in  dntos.  Plin.  5,  q.  14. 
Xarit    H  5,  c,  6 
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tiiERO  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his  bro* 
ther  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the 
tpant  of  Agrigentum,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  two  in  horse  races,  and  one  at  a 
chariot  race.  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as 
being  victorious  atOIympia.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  the  conversation  of  Simonides, 
Epicharmus,  Pindar,  &e.  softened  in  some 
measure  the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the 
severity  of  his  government,  and  rendered  him 
tlie  patron  of  learning,  genius,  and  merit.- 
He  died,  after  a  reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus, 
who  disgraced  himself  by  his  vices  and  tyranny. 

Diod.  11. The  second  of  that  name,  king 

of  Syracuse,  was  descended  from  Gelon.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  king  by  all  the  states 
of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He 
joined  his  enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which 
had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  was 
beaten  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  con- 
sul, and  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  was  soon  blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of 
victory  lost,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  j)roved  so  faithful  to  his  engagements  dur- 
ing the  fifty-nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  th& 
Romans  never  had  a  more  firm,  or  more  at- 
tached ally.  He  died  in  the  94th  year  of  his 
age,  about  225  years  before  the  Christian  era^ 
He  was  universally  regretted,  and  all  the  Sici- 
lians showed,  by  their  lamentations,  that  they 
had  lost  a  common  father  and  a  friend.  He  li- 
berally patronized  the  karned,  and  employed 
the  talents  of  Archimedes  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture,  now 
lost.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Hieronymus- 
JElian.  V.  H.  4,  8.— Justin.  23,  c.  4.—Flor.  2, 

c.  2. — Liv.  16. An  Athenian,  intimate  with 

Nicias  the  general.  Plut.  in  Mc. A  Par- 
thian, fce.     Tacit. 

HjERociESAREA,  3  town  of  Lydia.  TaciL 
.4.  2,0.47,1.3,  c.  62. 

HiERocEPiA,  an  island  near  Paphos  ia 
Cyprus. 

HiERuci.Es,apersecutorofthe  Christians  un- 
der Dioclesian,  who  pretended  to  find  incon- 
sistencies in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  mi- 
racles of  Thyaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His 
writings  were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eu- 

sebius. A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught 

at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  a  book  on  providence 
and  fate,  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by 
Photius ;  a  commentary  on  the  golden  verse? 
of  Pythagoras;  and  facetious  moral  vorses. 
He  nourished  A.  D  485.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Asheton  and  Warren,  8vo.  London;. 
1742. A  general  in  the  interest  of  Deme- 
trius.    Polymi.  5. A  governor  of  Bithynia 

and  Alexandria,  under  Diocletian. An'offi-- 

cer.     Vid.  Heliogabalus. 
HiEKOut'Luai,  a  town  of  Libya. 
HiERONicA  LKs,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily- 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and 
time  of  receiving  it,  betAveen  the  farmers  oS 
Sicily,  and  tiie  collectors  of  the  corn  tax  ai: 
Rome.  This  law,  on  account  of  its  justice  ant 
candour,  WdS  continued  by  the  Romans  whci. 
tliey  became  musters  of  Sicily. 
.     HiFRONY.MuS;  a  tvraut  of  Sicilv  who  «UC' 
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ceeded  his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
only  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery. 
He  abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero 
had  observed  with  so  much  honour  and  advan- 
tage. He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family 
was  overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extir- 
pated, B.  C.  214. An  historian  of  Rhodes. 

who  wrote  an  account  of  the  actions  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 

over  Bceotia,  B.  C.  254.     Pint,  in  Dem. 

An  Athenian  set  over  the  fleet,  while  Couon 

went  to  the  king  of  Persia. A   Christian 

writer,  commonly  called  St.  Jerome,  born  in 
Pannonia,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against 
heretics.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
prophets,  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  &.«;.  a  Latin 
version,  known  by  the  name  of  Vulgate,  po- 
lemical treatises,  and  an  account  of  ecclesiasti- 
eal  writers  before  him.  Of  his  works,  which 
are  replete  with  lively  animation,  sublimity, 
and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Val- 
larsius,  fol.  Veronae,  1734,  to  1740,  ten  vols. 
Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in  his  91st  year. 

HiERoi'HiLDS,  a  Greek  physician.  He  in- 
structed his  daughter  Agnodice  in  the  art  of 
midwifery,  Sic.    Vid.  Agnodice. 

HiEROSoLYMA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Pales- 
tine, the  capital  of  Judaia,  taken  by  Pompey. 
who,  on  that  account,  is  surnamed  Hierosoly- 
marius.  Titus  also  took  it  and  destroyed  it  the 
8th  of  September,  A.  D.  70,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  2177  years  after  its  foundation.  In  the 
siege  by  Titus,  110,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished,  and  97,000  to  have  been  made 
prisoners,  and  afterwards  either  sold  for  slaves, 
or  wantonly  exposed  for  the  sport  of  their  in- 
solent victors  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  Jo- 
seph. Bell.  J.  7,  c.  16,  &,c. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  2, 
ep.  9.  Flacc.  28. 

HiGNATiA  Via,  a  large  road  which  led  from 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Hellespont,  across  Ma- 
cedonia, about  530  miles.     Strab.  7. 

HiLARiA,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice.  As  she  and  her  sister  Phcebe  v,'ere  going 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas,  they 
were  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
married  them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  by  Castor, 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  sister,  obtained  after 
4eath  the  honours  %vhich  were  generally  paid 
to  heroes.  Jipollod.  3. — Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  16. 

— Pans.  2,  c.  22,  1.  3,  c.   19. .Festivals  at 

Rome  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

HiLAKius,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  sewral  treatises,  the  most  famous 
of  which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The 
only  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
fol.  Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
80th  year. 

HiLLEvioNES,  a  people  of  Scandanavia. 
Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

HiMEiXA,  now  Jlia,  a  small  river  in  the 

country  of  the  Sabines.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  714. 

HiMEKA,  a  city  of  Sicily  built  by  the  people 

of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 

240  years  after.    Slrab.  6. There  were  two 

riversof  Sicily  of  the  same  name,  the  one,  now 
Fiunii  dc  Termini,  falling  at  the  east  of  Panor- ' 
mus  into  tiie  Tuscan  sea,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth,  and  also  celebrated i' 
haths.  Cic.  Fcr.  4,  c.  3ii.  The  otiier,  now] 
Fiitme  Snhv,  running  in  a  soiitiiern  direction,  i 
Hiid  dividing  the  isl-aud  in   almost  tvfo  parts,  j 
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Liv.  34,  c.  6, 1. 26,  c,  49. The  ancient  name 

of  the  Eurotas.     Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  7  — 
Polyb. 

HistiLco,  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Fesl.  Mien. 
A  son  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  ar- 
mies in  Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army,  by  a 
plague,  B.C.  398.    Justin.  19,  c.  2. 

HippAGoRAS,  a  man  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  republic  of  Carthage.     Mhen    14. 

HfppALCiMus,  a. son  ofPelopsand  Hippo- 
damia,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts, 

HipPALus,the  first  who  sailed  in  open  sea 
from  Arabia  to  India.    Arrian.in  Pcrip. 

HippARciiiA,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  Cynic 
philosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse. 
She  married  him,  though  he  at  first  disdained 
)ier  addresses,  and  represented  his  poverty  and 
meanness.  She  was  so  attached  to  him  that 
she  was  his  constant  companion,  and  was  not 
ashamed  publicly  to  gratify  his  impurest  de- 
sires. She  wrote  some  things,  now  lost.  Vid. 
Crates.    Diog.  6. — Huidas. 

HippARCHus,  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
brother  Hippias.  He  patronized  some  ol  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with  Haruio- 
dius  and  Aristogiton  at  tiieir  head,  513  years 
before  Christ.    JElian.   V.  H.  8,  c.  2. — i-One 

of  Antony's  freed  men. The  first  person 

who  was  banished  by  ostracism  at  Athens. 

The  father  of  Asclepiades. A  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer  of  Nicaea.  He  first  dis- 
covered that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  1S6  days,  7  days 
longer  than  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  He  divided  the  heavens  into  49  con- 
stellations, 12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  north- 
ern, and  16  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
gave  names  to  all  the  stars.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  comets.  From  viewinga  tree  on  a  plain 
from  difierent  situations,  which  changed  its  ap- 
parent position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  parallax  of  the  planets,  or  the  distance 
between  their  real  and  apparent  position, 
viewed  from  the  centre,  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  He  determined  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  fixed  tiie  first  degree  of  lon- 
gitude at  the  Canaries.  He  likevvise  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  trigonometiy,  so  essen- 
tial to  facilitate  astronomical  studies.  He  was 
the  first  who,  after  Thalcs  and  Sulpicins  Gal- 
lus,  found  out  the  exact  time  of  eclipses,  of 
which  he  made  a  calculation  for  600  years. 
After  a  life  of  labour  in  the  service  of  science 
and  astronomy,  and  after  publishing  several 
treatises,  and  valuable  observations  on  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens,  he  died  125  years  be- 
fore  the   Christian  era.     Pli^i.  2,  c.  26,  &c. 

An  Athenian  who  conspired  against  He- 

raclides,  who  kept  Athens  for  Demetrius,  k-c. 
Polyctn.  5. 

HipPARiKus,  a  son  of  Dionysius,  who  ejec- 
ted Callipus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the 
sovereign  power  for  twenty-seven  year^.  Po- 
li/an.  5.—^ — The  father  of  Dion^ 
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HippARioN,  one  of  Dion's  sons. 

HipPASus,  a  son  of  Ceyx,  who  assisted 
Hercules  against  Eurytus.    Apollod.  2,  c.  7. 

A  pupil  of  Pythagoras,   born  at  Meta- 

pontum.     He  supposed  that  every  thing  was 

produced    from    lire.     Diog. A    centaur, 

killed    at    the    nuptials  of  Pirithous.     Ovid. 

Met.  12,  V.  352. An    illegitimate    son    of 

Priam.    Hygin.  fab.  90. 

HipPEUs,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Procris, 
eldest  of  the  50  daughters  of  Thestius.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  7. 

Hippi,  four  small  islands  near  Erythae. 

HippiA,  a  lascivious  woman,  &.c.    Juv.  6, 

V.  S2. A  surname  of  Minerva,  and  also 

of  Juno.     Pans.  5,  c-  15. 

HippiAS,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in 
want  of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olym- 
pic games  he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all 
the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  said 
that  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 
and  shoes,  which  he  then  wore,  were  all  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.     Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  32. 

A  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant 

of  Athens  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with 
his  brother  Hipparchus.  He  was  willing  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been 
assassinated,  and  for  this  violent  measure  he 
was  driven  from  his  country.  He  fled  to  king 
Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the  Athenians, 
B.  e.  490.  He  had  five  children  by  Myrr- 
hine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  Horodot.  6. — 
Tkiicyd.  7. 

Hippis,  an  histcjrian  and  poet  of  Rhegium, 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.    JElian.  8,  H.  .i.  c.  33. 

Hippius,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a  horse  ('w^ro,-)  from  the  earth  in 
his  contest  with  Minerva  concerning  the  giv- 
ing a  name  to  Athens. 

Hippo,  a  daughter  of  Scedasus,  who,  upon 
being  ravished  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta, 
killed  herself,  cursing  the  city  that  gave  birth 
to  such  men.  Pans.  9,  c.  13. A  cele- 
brated town  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Ital.  3,  V.  252. Sirabo,  17,  says,  that  there 

are  two  of  the  same  name  in  Africa,  one  of 
which  by  way  of  distinction  is  called  Regius. 
Plin.  5,  c.  3,  1.  9,  c.  8.— Mela,  1,  c.  l.—Lir.  29, 

c.  3  and  32. Also  a  town  of  Spain.    Liv. 

39,  c.  30. of  the  Brutii. 

HippOBOTES,  a  large  meadow  near  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  where  50,000  horses  could  graze. 

HippoEOTUs,  a  Greek  historian,  who  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  philosophers.  Diog.  in 
Pyth. 

HippocENTAURi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     Vid.  Centauri. 

HippocooN,  a  son  of  Qibalus,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules 
because  he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the 
kingdom  of  LacedaBmoa.  He  was  at  the 
chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Diod.  4. — 
^pollod.  2,  c.  Sic.  1.  3,  c.  10. — Paus.   Lacon. 

—  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  314. A  friend  of  .^neas, 

son  of  Hyrtaclius,  who  distinguished  himself 
ill  the  funeral  games  of  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  3 
V.  492,  fcc. 

HippocoRYSTEs,   a  son  of  iEgyptus of 

Hippocoon.    Apollod. 

Hippocr^ATE,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apol 
if)d. 
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Hippocrates,  a  celebrated  physician,  of 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic, 
in  which  his  grandfather  Kebrus  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  ;  and  he  improved  him- 
self by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  where  each  individual  had  written 
down  the  diseases  under  which  he  had  la- 
boured, and  the  means  by  which  he  had  reco- 
vered. He  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadful 
pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  he  was  publicly  rewarded  with 
a  golden  crown,  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  the  initiation  at  the  grand  festi- 
vals. Skilful  and  diligent  in  his  profession,  he 
openly  declared  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken  to  cure  a  disease,  and  candidly  confesses, 
that  of  42  patients  which  were  intrusted  to  his 
care,  only  17  had  recovered,  and  the  rest  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper  in  .spite  of  his 
medical  applications.  He  devoted  all  his  time 
for  the  service  of  his  country;  and  when  Ar- 
laxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force  of  arms, 
to  come  to  his  court,  Hippocrates  firmly  and 
modestly  answered,  that  he  was  born  to  serve- 
his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  He  en- 
joyed the  rewards  which  his  well-directed 
labours  claimed,  and  while  he  lived  in  the 
gi-eatest  popularity,  he  was  carefully  employ- 
ed in  observing  the  symptoms  and  the  growth 
of  every  disorder,  and  from  his  judicious  re- 
marks, succeeding  physicians  have  received 
the  most  valuable  advantages.  The  experi- 
ments which  he  had  tried  upon  the  humaa 
frame  increased  his  knowledge,  and  from  his 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  t© 
moderate  his  own  life  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
olhers.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age,  B. 
C.  361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and 
body;  and  after  death  he  received  with  the 
name  of  Great,  the  same  honours  which  were 
paid  to  Hercules.  His  writings,  few  of  which 
remain,  have  procured  him  the  epithet  of  di- 
vine, and  show  that  he  was  the  Homer  of  his 
profession.  According  to  Galen,  his  opinioa 
is  as  respectable  as  (he  voice  of  an  oracle.  He 
wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the  advice  of  De- 
mocritus,  though  he  was  a  Dorian.  His  me- 
mory is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  island  show  a  small  house, 
which  Hippocrates,  as  they  mention,  once  in- 
habited. The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Fassius,  Genev.  fol.  1657;  of  Linden, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665 ;  and  that  of  Mackius, 
2  vols.  fol.  Viennae,  1743.  His  treatises,  espe- 
cially the  Aphorisms,  have  been  pu!>!ished  se- 
parately.     Plin.  7,  c.  37.— Cic.  de   Oral.  3. 

An  Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponne- 

sian  war.    Plut. A  mathematician. An 

ofiicer  of  Chalcedon,  killed  by  Alcibiades. 

Plut.  in  Ale. A  Syracusan    defeated  by 

Marcellus. The  father  of  Pisistratus. A 

tyrant  of  Gela. 

HippocRATiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune in  Arcadia. 

HippocRENE,  a  fountain  of  Bcsotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  first 
rose  from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet 
of  the  horse  Pegasus,  whence  the  name  '-^-i 
'■eKv'~,  the  horse's  fountain.    Ovid.  5.  Met.  v.  256. 

HippoD.iMAs,  a  son   of  the    Achelous 

of  Priam.    Apollod. 

j     HippoD.iME  and  Hippodamia,  a  daughter 
I  of   ff!nomaas,   king  of  Pisa,  in   Elis,   who 
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married  Pelops  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father, 
who  was  either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or 
afraid  lesthe  should  perish  by  one  of  his  daugh- 
ter's children,  according  to  an  oracle,  refused 
to  marry  her,  except  to  hiui  who  could  over- 
come him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
courted  her,  and  accepted  her  father's  condi- 
tions, though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  for- 
feited their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Ly- 
dia  and  entered  the  lists.  Pelops  previously 
bribed  Mj^tilus,  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus, 
and  ensured  himself  the  victory.  In  the  race, 
CEnomaus,  mounted  on  a  broken  chariot, which 
the  corrupted  Myrtilus  had  purposely  provi 
ded  for  him,  was  easily  overcome,  and  was 
killed  in  the  course ;  and  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  avenged  the  death  of  CEno- 
maus, by  throwing  into  the  sea  the  perfidious 
Myrtilus,  who  claimed  for  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  the  favour  which  Hippodamia  could 
grant  only  to  her  husband.  Hippodamia  be- 
came mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is 
said  that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
father,  which  her  guilty  correspondence  with 
Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned.  Virg. 
G.  3,  V.  l.—Hyirin.  fab.  84  and  2o3.—Paus.  5, 
c.  14,  hc.—Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Heroid.  8  and  17. 

A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 

Avho  married  Pirlthous,  king  of  the  Lapithce. 
The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts 
of  Eurytus  to  offer  her  violence.  (Vid.  Piri- 
thous.)  She  is  called  Ischomache  by  some, 
and  Deidamia  by  others.     Ovid.  Md.   12. — 

Plut.  in    Thes. A  daughter  of     Danaus. 

Jlpollod. A  mistress  of  Achilles,  daughter 

of  Brises. A  daughter  of  Anchises,  who 

married  Alcathous.     Homer.  II.  13,  v.  429. 

HippoDAMus,a  man  of  Miletus,  who  set- 
tled a  republic  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  government.    Jlriitot.  2.  PoliL A 

Pythagorean    philosopher. An    Athenian 

who  gave  his  house  to  his  country  when  he 
knew  such  a  concession  would  improve  the 

port  of  the  Piraeus. An  Athenian  archon. 

A  man  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite. 

HippoDicE,  one  of  the  Danaides.    JipoUod, 

HippoDRoMUS,  a  son  of  Hercules.     Jd. 

A  Thessalian,  who  succeeded  in  a  school  at 
Athens,  in  the  age  of  M.  Antony.  Philosir. 
A  place  where  horse  races  were  exhibit- 
ed.    Martial.  12,  ep.  50.  > 

HippijiA,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
3,  c.  25. 

HippoLocKUs,  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  father 
to  Glaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lycians  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war. A  son  of  Glaucus  also 

bore  the  same  name.    Homer.  II.  6,  v.  119. 

A  son  of  Antimachus,  slain  in  the  Trojan 

war.     W.  ll,v.  122. 

HiPPOLYT£,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  (Vid.  Hercules.)  She 
had  a  son   by  Theseus,   called   Hippolytus. 

Plut.  in  Then. — Properl.  4,  el.  3. The  wife 

of  Acastus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  who 
was  in  exile  at  her  husband's  court.  She  ac- 
cused him  of  incontinence,  and  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  before  Acastus,  only  because 
he  refused  to  gratify  her  desires.    SJie  is  also 
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called  Astyochia.  (Vid.  Acastus.) A  daugh- 
ter of  Cretheus.    Jlpollod. 

Hippolytus,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hip- 
polytc,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. His  step-mother  Phajdra  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute  hi* 
father's  bed,  she  accused  him  of  offering  vio- 
lence to  her  person  before  Theseus.  Her  ac- 
cusation was  readily  believed,  and  Theseus  en- 
treated Neptune  severely  to  punish  the  incon- 
linence  of  his  son.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursued 
his  way  along  the  sea  shore,  his  horses  were 
so  frightened  at  the  noise  of  sea-calves,  which 
Neptune  had  purposely  sent  there,  thai  they 
ran  among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  bro- 
ken and  his  body  torn  to  pieces  Temples 
were  raised  to  his  memory,  particularly  at 
Trffizene,  where  he  received  divine  honours. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Diana  restored 
him  to  life.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v-  268.     Met.  lb, 

V.  469.— Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  761,  k.c. A  son  of 

Ropalus,  king  of  Sicyon,  greatly  beloved  by 

Apollo.    Plut.i7iJVum. A  giant,  killed  by 

Mercury. A  son  of  ./Egyptus.    Apollod.  1 

and  2. A  Christian  writer  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, whose  works  have  been  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HippoMACHus,  a  musician,  who  severely 
rebuked  one  of  his  pupils  because  he  was  prais- 
ed by  the  multitude,  and  observed,  that  it  was 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  ignorance.  Mlian. 
2,  V.  H.  c.  6. 

HippoMiiDON,  a  son  of  Nisimachus  and 
Mythidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by 
Ismarus,  son  of  Acastus.  jlpollod.  3,  c.  6. — 
Paus.  2,  c.  36. 

HippoMiiDusA,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  Jlpol- 
lod. 

HippoMicNEs,  an  Athenian  archon,  who 
exposed  his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured 
by  horses,  because  guilty  of  adultery.     Ovid. 

ill  lb.  459. A  son  of  Macareus  and  Me- 

rope,  who  married  Atalanta  (Vid.  Atalanta.) 
with  the  assistance  of  Venus.  These  two  fond 
lovers  were  changed  into  lions  by  Cybele, 
whose  temple  they  had  profaned  in  their  im- 
patience to  consummate  their  nuptials.     Ovid 

Mel.  10,  v.  5S5,   Sic. The  father  of  Me- 

gareus. 

HippoMOLGi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  as 
the  name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of 
horses.  Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of 
their  manner  of  living.  De  aqua  ^  aer.  44. 
Dionys.  Perieg. 

HippoN  and  Hippo,  a  town  of  Africa. 

HippuNA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
horses.  Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses' 
stables.    Juv.  8,  v.  157. 

HippoNAx,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephe- 
sus,  540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
cultivated  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archi- 
lochus,  and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical 
raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephesus.  As 
he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Bu- 
phalus  and  Anthermus,  made  a  statue  of  him, 
which,  by  the  deformity  of  its  features,  expo- 
sed the  poet  to  universal  ridicule.  Hijiponax 
resolved  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  he  wrote 
.such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical  lampoons 
against  them,  that  they  hanged  themselves  in 
despair.     Cic.  adfamil.  7,  ep.  24. 
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HiPPONiATES,  a  bay  in  the  countiy  of 
iheBrutii. 

HippoNioM,  a  city  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutil,  where  Agathocles  built  a  dock.     Sirab. 

HiPPONOUS,  the  father  of  Peribcea  and 
Capaneus.  He  \vas  killed  by  the  tiiundcrbolts 
of  Jupiter  before  the  walls  of  Thebes.    Jpol- 

lod.  1,0.8,1.3,  c.   1. The   first  name  of 

Bellerophon. A  son  of  Friani. 

HippopoDEs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
h?i\e  horses'  feet.    Dionys.  Perieg. 

HippostrAtus,  a  favourite  of  Lais. 

HippuADES,  the  patronymic  of  .^olus, 
grandson  of  Hippotas,  by  Segesta,  as  also  of 
Amastrus,  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  Ru- 
tulian  war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  674.— Odrf. 
JV/eMl,  V.431. 

Hippotas  or  Hippotes,  a  Trojan  prince 

changed  into  a  river.  {Vid.  Crinisus.) The 

father  of  ^olus,  who  from  thence  is  called 
Hippotades.  Horn.  Od.  10,  v.  2. — Ovid.  Her. 
18,  V.  46.  Met.  14,  v.  224. 

HippOTHOE,  a  daughter  of  Mestor  and 
Lysidice,  carried  away  to  the  islands  called 
Echinades,  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she   had  a 

son  named  Taphius.     Apollod.  2,  c.  4. One 

of  the  Nereides.     Id.\,  c.   2. A  daughter 

ofPelias.    Id. 

HippoTHOoN,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope. 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods 
by  his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the 
god  might  be  concealed  from  her  father. 
Her  shame  was  discovered,  and  her  father  or- 
dered her  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune  chan- 
ged her  into  a  fountain,  and  the  child  was  pre- 
served by  mares ;  whence  his  name,  and  when 
grown  up,  placed  on  his  grandfather's  throne 
by  the  friendship  of  Theseus.  Hygin.  fab.  187. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  38. 

HippoTHooKTis,  one  of  the  12  Athenian 
tribes,  which  received  its  name  from  Hippo- 
thoon. 

HippuTHOus,  a  son  of  Lethus,  killed  by 
Ajax  in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  2  and  17. 

A  son  of  Priam,    .ipollod.  3,  c.  12. 

,A  son  of  iEgyptus.  Id. 'One  of  the  hun- 
ters of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  307. 

HiPPoTioN,  a  prince  who  assisted  the 
Trojans,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Homer. 
11.  13  and  14. 

HippuKis,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Mela, 
2,  c.  7. 

Hippus,  a  river  falling  into  the  Phasis. 

HipsiDES,  a  Macedonian,  he.    Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

HiKA,  a  maritime  town  of  Peloponnesus. 
Homer.  II.  12. 

HiRPiNi,  a  people  of  the  Samnites,  Sil. 
8,  V.  560. 

Q.  HiRPiNus,  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace 
dedicated  his  2od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

HiRTus,  a  debauched  fellow,  &c.  Juv.  10, 
V.  222. 

HiRTiA  LEX  de  magistrcdibus,  by  A.  Hir- 
tius.  It  required  that  none  of  Porapey's  ad- 
herents should  be  raised  to  any  office  or  digni- 
ty in  the  state. 

HiRTius,  AuLus,  a  consul  with  Pansa, 
who  assisted  Brutus  Avhen  besieged  at  Mulina 
by  Antony.  They  defeated  Antony, butwere 
both  killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  43.    Sue't.  in  Jlug. 

10. An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 

Caesar's  history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  is  allri- 
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buted.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Caesar'a 
friend,  and  Cicero's  [)upil,  is  supposed  to  be 
no  other  than  the  consul  of  that  name. 

HisBON,  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  Pallas.  Virs 
JEn.  lu,  V.  3S4. 

HispALis,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Seville.  Piin.  3,  c.  3. — Cces.  Fam.  10, 
ep.  32. 

HisPANiA  or  HisPANiffi,  called  by  the  poets 
Iberia,  Hesperia,  and  Hesperia  Ultima,  a 
large  country  of  Europe,  separated  from 
Gaul  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  bound- 
ed on  every  other  side  by  the  sea.  Spain  was 
first  known  to  the  merchants  ofPhrenicia,  and 
from  them  passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whose  power  it  long  continued  in  subjection. 
The  Romans  became  sole  masters  of  it  at  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  divided  it  at 
first  into  cilerior  and  ulterior,  which  last  was 
afterwards  separated  into  Bcelica  and  Lusiia- 
nia  by  Augustus.  The  Hispania  cilerior  was 
also  called  Tarraconensis.  The  inhabitants 
were  naturally  warlike,  and  they  often  des- 
troyed a  life  which  was  become  useless,  and 
even  burdensome,  by  its  infirmities.  Spaia 
was  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of  silver,  which 
employed  40,000  workmen,  and  daily  yielded 
to  the  Romans  no  less  than  20,000  drachms. 
These  have  long  since  failed,  though  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Rome,  Spain  was  said  to 
contain  more  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  than 
tlie  rest  of  the  world.  It  gave  birth  to  Quin- 
tilian,  Lucan,  Martial,  Mela,  Silius,  Seneca, 
kc.  Justin.  44,— 67ra6.  3. — Mela,  2,  c.  6.—. 
Plin.  3,  c.  1  and  20. 

HisPANUs,  a  native  of  Spain ;  the  word 
Hispaniemis  was  also  used,  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  person  living  in  Spain  and  not  bora 
there.    Martial.  12,  prcef. 

HisPELLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria. 

Hispo,  a  noted  debauchee,  kc.  Juv.  2r,  v.  50.^ 

HispULLA,  a  lascivious  woman.  Juv.  6,  v.  74, 

HisTASPES,  a  relation  of  Darius  III.  killed 
in  a  battle,  &.c.     Curt.  4,  c.  4. 

HisTEB,  a  river.     Vid.  Ister. 

HiSTER  Pacuvius,  a  man  distinguished 
as  much  by  his  vices  as  his  immense  riches. 
Juv.2,v.58. 

HisTiiEA,  a  city  of  Euboea,  anciently  called 
Talantia.  It  was  near  the  promontory  called 
Ceneum,     Homer.  11.2. 

HisTi.a:oTis,  a  country  of  Thessaly,  situate 
below  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  an- 
ciently called  Doris,  from  Dorus  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  and  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi.  The 
Pelasgi  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Cad  means,  and  these  last  were  also  disposses- 
sed by  the  Perrhaebeans,  who  gave  to  their 
newly-acquired  possessions  the  name  of  Histi- 
ffiotis,  or  Estiaeotis,  from  Estitea,  or  Histisa,  a 
town  of  Eubosa,  which  they  had  then  lately 
destroyed,  and  whose  inhabitants  tliey  had  car- 
ried to  Thessaly  with  them.  Strab^ — Herodot. 
4. — —A  small  country  of  Euboea,  of  which 
Histiaja,  or  Estiaea,  was  the  capital. 

HistijEus,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  exci- 
ted the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia. 
Herodot.  5,  &,c. An  historian  of  Miletus. 

HisTRiA.     Vid.  Istria. 

Hooius,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war. 

HoLocRON,  a  mountain  of  Macedon. 

HoMEROMASTix,  a  sumame  given  to  lol-. 
ius  the  critic. 
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Humerus,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  j 
most  ancient  of  all  tlie  profane  writers.  The 
age  ill  which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  be  about  168 years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to 
Paterculus,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  884,  according  to  Herodotus, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with 
Hesiod.  The  Arundelian  Marbles  lis  his  era 
907  years  before  Christ,  and  make  him  also 
contemporary  with  Hesiod.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves  the  antiquity  of  Homer;  and 
the  uncertainty  prevails  also  concerning  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  No  less  than  seven  il- 
lustrious cities  disputed  the  right  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  grcatestof  poets,  as  it  is  well 
expressed  in  these  lines  : 
Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  JR/ioilos, 
Argos,  Mhencs., 

Orhis  de  pcdrid  cerlal,  Homere,  tua. 

He  was  called  jMelesigenes,  because  suppo- 
sed to  be  born  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Me- 
les.  Tiiere  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  es- 
tablished a  sshool  at  Ciiios  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life, and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still 
glory  in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where 
the  venerable  master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the 
hollow  of  a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  modern  capital  of  the  island. 
These  difficulties  and  doubts  have  not  been 
removed,  though  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Plu- 
tarcii,  and  others,  have  employed  their  pen  in 
writing  his  life.  In  his  two  celebrated  poems, 
called  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  has  dis- 
played the  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  rendered  himself  immortal 
by  the  sublimitj',  the  lire,  sweetness  and  ele- 
gance of  his  poetry.  He  deserves  a  greater 
share  of  admiration  when  we  consider  that  he 
wrote  without  a  model,  and  that  none  of  his 
poetical  imitators  have  been  able  to  surpass, 
or,  perhaps,  to  equal  their  great  master.  If 
there  are  any  faults  found  in  his  poetry,  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  not  to  him  ;  and  we  must  observe, 
that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Homer  for  his 
happy  successor  Virgil.  In  his  Iliad,  Homer 
has  described  the  resentment  of  Achilles,  and 
its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian  army 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odyssey, 
the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many 
misfortunes  which  attended  his  voyage  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each 
divided  into  24  books,  the  same  number  as 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  though 
the  Iliad  claims  an  uncoiitested  superiority 
over  the  Odyssey,  yet  the  same  force,  the 
same  sublimity  and  elegance,  prevail,  though 
divested  of  its  more  powerful  lire  ;  and  Lon- 
ginus,  the  most  reiined  of  critics,  beautifully 
compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the 
Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun,  and  observes,  that 
the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  sjilendour 
and  HiJtjesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meridian 
heat.  The  poetiy  of  Homer  was  so  universal- 
ly admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every  man 
of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  sufficient  authority  to  settle  disputed 
boimdaries,  or  to  support  any  argument.  The 
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poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a 
man  who  travelled  and  examined  with  the 
most  critical  accuracy  whatever  deserved 
notice  and  claimed  attention.  Modern  travel- 
lers are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  the  pen  of  Homer  described  about  3000 
years  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same  unvaried 
form,  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his  course 
along  the  i^gean,  sees  all  the  promontories  and 
rocks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus, 
when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Tro- 
jan war.  The  ancients  had  such  veneration 
for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  temples 
and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  ia 
his  honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  re- 
presented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  Egypt  his  memory  was 
consecrated  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who 
erected  a  magnificent  temple,  within  which 
vi-as  placed  a  statue  of  the  poet  beautifully  sur- 
rounded with  a  representation  of  the  seven 
cities  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
birth.  The  inhabitants  of  Cos,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  boasted  that  Homer  was  buried  in 
their  island;  and  the  Cypriaus  claimed  the 
same  honour,  and  said  that  he  was  born  of 
Themisto,  a  female  native  of  Cyprus.  Alex- 
aiider  was  so  fond  of  Horner,  that  he  general- 
ly placed  his  compositions  under  his  pillow, 
with  his  sword;  and  he  carefully  deposited 
the  Iliad  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valu- 
able caskets  of  Darius,  observing,  that  the 
most  perfect  work  of  human  genius  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  a  box  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  in  the  world.  It  is  said,  that  Pisis- 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  was  the  first  who 
collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  now  appear  to 
us  ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  well-directed  pursuits 
of  Lycurgus  that  we  are  indebted  for  their 
preservation.  Many  of  the  ancients  have 
written  the  life  of  Homer,  yet  their  in- 
quiries and  labours  have  not  much  contribu- 
ted to  prove  the  native  place,  the  parentage, 
and  connexions,  of  a  man  whom  some  have 
represented  as  deprived  of  sight.  Besides 
the  Iliad  and  Odyj-sey,  Homer  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  a 
poem  upon  Amphiaraus's  expedition  against 
Thebes,  besides  the  Phoceis,  the  Cercopes, 
the  small  Iliad,  the  EpicichlideS;  and  the  Ba- 
trachomyomachia,  and  many  hymns  to  some 
of  the  gods.  The  merit  of  originality  is  taken 
very  improperly,  perhaps,  from  Homer,  by 
those  who  suppose,  ^vitii  Clemens  Alex.  6 
Strom,  that  he  borrowed  from  Orpheus,  or 
that,  acenrdingto  Suidas,  froce  Corinnus)  he 
took  his  plan  of  the  Iliad  from  Corinnus,  an 
epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
very  time  the  Greeks  besieged  that  famed  city. 
Agafhon,  an  ancient  painter,  according  to 
jElian,  represented  tlie  merit  of  the  poet  in  a 
mannerasbold  asitisindelicale.  Homer  was 
represented  as  vomiting,  and  all  other  poets 
as  swallowing  what  he  ejected.  Ofthenumer- 
ous  commentaries  published  on  Homer,  that  of 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  erudite.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may,  per- 
haps, be  found  to  be  Barnes,  2  vols,  4to.  Can- 
tab, nil;  that  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  fol.  1758; 
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'.hat  of  Berglerus,  2  vols.  12mo.  Amst.  1707; 
that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  the  Iliad,  2  vols.  4to. 
1729,  aiid  of  the  Odyssey,  1740;  and  that  of 
Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo.  1780,  coutaiuing  the  scho- 
lia, hymns,  and  an  index.  Herodol.  2,  c.  53. 
—  Thtocrit.  16.—Jristot.  Poct.—Strab.—Dio. 
Chrys.  33.  Orat.—Pam.  2,  9,  10.— Helio- 
dor.  S.—JElian.  V.  H.  IZ.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c. 
S.—  Quintil.   1,  8,   10,   12.— Paten:  1,  c.  5.— 

D'wnys.     Hal. — Plut.    in    Mex.    k.c. One 

of  the  Greek  poets  called  Pleiades,  born  at 
Hierapolis,  B.  C.  263.    He  wrote  45  tragedies, 

all  lost. There    were  seven    other  poets, 

of  inferior  note,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ho- 
mer. 

HoMor.E,  alofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  P'irg.  JEa.  7, 
V.  675. 

HoMoLE.\,  a  mountain  of  Magnesia. 
HoMOLippus,   a  son  of  Hercules  and  Zan- 
this.     jfpollud. 

HoMOLoiuES,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.     Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  252. 

Homonadenses,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 
Honor,    a    virtue    worshipped    at   Rome. 
Her  first  temple  w  as  erected  by  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  and   another  was  afterwards  built  by 
Claud.  Marcellus.     Cic.  de  JYat.  D.  2,  c.  23. 

HoNoKius,  an  emperor  of  the  western 
empire  of  Rome,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Theodosius  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Ar- 
cadius.  He  was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but 
he  was  of  a  modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit 
for  enterprise,  and  fearful  of  danger.  He 
conquered  his  enemies  by  means  of  his 
generals,  and  suffered  himself  and  his  people 
to  be  governed  by  ministers,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  their  imperial  master's  indolence  and 
inactivity.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age,  15th  of  August,  A.  D.  423. 
He  left  no  issue,  though  he  married  two  wives. 
Under  him  and  his  brother  the  Roman  power 
was  divided  info  two  difierent  empires.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Honorius,  who  fixed  their  residence 
at  Rome,  were  called  the  emperors  of  the  west, 
mid  the  successors  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  emperors  of  the  eastern  Ro- 
man empire.  This  division  of  power  (iroveu 
fatal  to  both  empires,  and  they  soon  looked 
upon  one  another  with  indifference,  contempt, 
and  jealousy. 

HoRA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
Hersilia,  who  married  Romulus.  She  was 
said  to  preside  over  beauty.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
V.  851. 

HoRACiTyE,  a  people  nearlllyricum. 
HoKAPOLLo,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
unknown.     His  Hiero;^lyphica,  a  curious  and 
ejitertaining  book,  has  been  edited  by  Corn, 
de  Fauw,  4to.  Ultraj.  1727. 

Hok;e,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eu- 
iiomia.  Dice,  and  Irene.  They  v\  ere  the  same 
as  the  seasons  who  presided  over  the  spring, 
summer,  and  winter,  and  were  represented  by 
ihe  poets  as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and 
of  Olympus.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  749. — Pam.  5, 
c.  1 1.— Hesiod.  Tlicog.  v.  902. 

HoRATiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed 
by  her  brother  for  mourning  Uie  death  of  the 
Curiatii.     Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  20. 
H0R.VTIUS    CociEs.       Vid.    Codes. Q, 
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Flaccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Venusia. 
His  father  was  a  freedman,  and,  though  poor 
in  his  circumstances,  he  liberally  educated  his 
son,  and  sent  him  to  learn  philosophy  at 
Athens,  after  he  had  received  the  lessons  of 
the  best  masters  at  Rome.  Horace  followed 
Brutus  from  Athens,  and  the  timidity  which 
he  betrayed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  so  ef- 
fectually discouraged  him,  tiiat  he  for  ever 
abandoned  the  pj'ofession  of  arms,  and,  at  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  applied  himself  to  culti- 
vate poetry.  His  rising  talents  claimed  the 
attention  of  Virgil  and  Varius,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  care  of  Mecaenas  and 
Augustus,  the  most  celebrated  patrons  of  li- 
terature. Under  the  fostering  patronage  of 
the  emperor  and  of  his  minister,  Horace  gave 
himself  up  to  indolence  and  refined  pleasure. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  while  he 
liberally  indulged  his  appetites,  lie  neglected 
the  calls  of  ambition,  and  never  suffered  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  popula- 
rity or  public  employments.  He  even  refused 
to  become  the  secretary  of  Augustus,  and  the 
emperor  was  not  offended  at  his  refusal.  He 
lived  at  the  table  of  his  illustrious  patrons  as 
if  he  were  in  his  own  house ;  and  Augustus, 
while  sitting  at  his  meals  with  Virgil  at  his 
right  hand  and  Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridi- 
culed the  short  breath  of  the  former,  and  the 
watery  eyes  of  the  latter,  by  observing  that 
he  sat  between  tears  and  sighs.  Ego  sum  inter 
siispiria  ^  lacrymas.  Horace  was  warm  in  his 
friendship,  and,  if  ever  any  ill-judged  reflec- 
tion had  caused  offence,  the  poet  immediately 
made  every  concession  which  could  effect  a 
reconciliation,  and  not  destroy  the  good  pur- 
poses of  friendly  society.  Horace  died  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  8.  His  gaiety  was 
suitable  to  the  liveliness  and  dissipation  of  a 
court ;  and  his  familiar  intimacy  with  Ma- 
ecenas has  induced  some  to  believe  that  the 
death  of  Horace  was  violent,  and  that  he  has- 
tened himself  out  of  the  world  to  accompany 
his  friend.  The  17lh  ode  of  his  second  book, 
which  was  written  during  the  last  illness  of 
Mecainas,  is  too  serious  to  be  considered  as  a 
poetical  rhapsody,  or  unmeaning  effusion, and, 
indeed,  the  poet  survived  the  patron  only  three 
weeks,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  buried 
near  those  of  his  friend.  He  left  all  his  pos- 
sessions to  Augustus.  The  poetry  of  Horace, 
so  much  commended  for  its  elegance  and 
sweetness,  is  deservedly  censured  for  the  li- 
centious expressions  and  indelicate  thoughts 
which  he  too  freijuently  introduces.  In  his 
odes  he  has  imitated  Pindar  and  Anacreon ; 
and  if  he  has  confessed  himself  to  be  inferior 
to  the  former,  he  has  shown  that  he  bears  the 
palm  over  the  latter  by  his  more  ingeniou» 
and  refined  sentiments,  by  the  ease  and  me- 
lody of  his  expressions,  and  by  the  pleasing 
variety  of  his  numbers.  In  his  satires  and 
epistles,  Horace  displays  much  wit,  and  much 
satirical  humour,  without  much  poetry,  and 
his  style,  simple  and  unadorned,  differs  little 
from  prosaical  composition.  In  his  art  of 
poetry  he  has  shown  much  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  has  rendered  in  Latin  hexameters, 
what  Aristotle  had,  some  ages  before,  de- 
livered to  his  pupils  in  Greek  prose;  the  poet 
gives  judicious  rules  and  useful  precepts  to  the 
most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  of  Rome, 
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who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  enjoyment, 
wished  to  cultivate  poetry  and  court  the 
muses.  The  best  editions  of  Horace  will  be 
found  to  be  that  of  Basil,  fol.  1580,  illustrated 
by  eighty  commentators;  that  of  Baxter's, 
edited  by  Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1752;  and  tiiatof 
Glasgow,  12mo.  1744.  Suet,  in  Aug. — Ovid. 
Trist.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. Three  brave  Ro- 
mans, born  at  the  same  birth,  who  fought 
against  the  three  Curiatii,  about  667  years 
before  Christ.  This  celebrated  fight  was 
fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  suc- 
cess depended  the  victory.  In  the  lirst  at- 
tack two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the 
only  surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to 
valour,  obtained  an  honourable  trophy:  by 
pretending  to  lly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he 
easily  separated  his  antagonists,  and,  in  at- 
tacking them  one  by  one,  he  was  enabled  to 
conquer  them  all.  As  he  returned  victorious 
to  Rome,  his  sister  reproached  him  with  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom  she 
was  promised  in  marriage.  He  was  incensed 
at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister.  Tliis  vio- 
lence raised  the  indignation  of  the  people  ;  he 
was  tried  and  capitally  condemned.  His  emi- 
nent services,  however,  pleaded  in  his  favour  ; 
the  sentence  of  death  \vas  exchanged  for  a 
more  moderate  but  more  ignominious  punish- 
ment, and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass  un- 
der the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the 
Roman  forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the 
spoils  of  tiie  conquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  de  In- 
vent. 2,  c.  26. — Liv.  1,  c.  24,  &,c. — Dionys. 
Hal.  3,  c.  3. A  Roman  consul,  who  de- 
feated tiie  Sabines. A  consul,  who  dedica- 
ted the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  sa- 
cred character  he  then  bore  for  the  feelings  of 
a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedication  after 
ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.     Liv.  2. 

HoRciAs,  the  general  of  30(X)  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
Polywn.  4. 

HoRMisDAs,  a  name  which  some  of  the 
Persian  kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

HoRESTi,  a  people  of  Britain,  supposed  to 
be  the  inhabitants  ofEskdale  now  in  Scotland. 
Tacit.  Jig.  38. 

HoRRATus,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
fought  with  another  private  soldier  in  sight  of 
the  whole  army  of  Alexander.     Curl.  9,  c.  7. 

HoRTENSJA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  elo- 
quence she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent 
degree.  When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged 
14,000  women  to  give  upon  oath  an  account 
of  their  possessions,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  state,  Hortensia  undertook  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  was  so  successful  in  her  attempt, 
that  1000  of  her  female  fellow-sufferers  es- 
caped from  the  avarice  of  the  triumvirate. 
Val.Max.  8,  c.  3. 

HoRTF.Nsi*.  LEX,  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  867.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  by  the  commons. 
The  nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had 
claimed  an  absolute  exemption. 

HuKTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
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presided  over  youth,  and  patronized  all  exhor- 
tations to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She 
is  the  same  as  Herselia. 

HoRTAorHoRTiNCJM,atown  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  716. 

Q.  Hortensius,  a  celebrated  orator,  ivha 
began  to  distinguish  himseU  by  his  eloquence, 
ill  the  Roman  forum,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
His  friend  and  successor  Cicero  speaks  with 
great  eulogium  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and 
mentions  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  memo- 
ry. The  affected  actions  of  Hortensius  at  tiie 
bar,  procured  him  the  ridiculous  surname  of 
Dionysiu,  a  celebrated  stage-dancer  at  tiiat 
time.  He  was  praetor  and  consul,  and  died  50 
years  before  Christ,  in  his  63d  year.  His  ora- 
tions are  not  extant.  Quintilian  mentions  them 
as  undeserving  the  great  commendations  which 
Cicero  had  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them. 
Hortensius  was  very  rich,  and  not  less  than 
10,000  casks  of  Arvisian  wine  were  found  in 
his  cellar  after  his  death.  He  had  written 
pieces  of  amorous  poetry,  and  annals,  all  lost. 
Cic.  in  Brut,  ad  Jiliic.  de  Oral.   he. —  Farro 

de  R.  R.  3,  c.  5. Corbio,  a  grandson  of  the 

orator  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  hislasci- 

viousness. A  rich  Roman,  who  asked  the 

elder  Cato  for  iiis  wife,  to  procreate  children. 
Calo  gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  took  her 
again  after  his  death.  This  behaviour  of  Cato 
was  highly  censured  at  Rome,  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  Cato's  wife  had  entered  the  house 
of  Hortensius  very  poor,  but  that  she  returned 
to  the  bed  of  Cato  in  the  greatest  opulence. 

PhU.  in  Cat. A  Roman,  slain  by  Antony  on 

his  brother's  tomb.  Id. A  praetor  who  gave 

up  Macedonia  to  Brutus.    Id. One  of  Syl- 

la's  lieutenants.    M. A  Roman,  tJie    first 

who  introduced  the  eating  of  peacocks  at 
Rome.  This  was  at  the  feast  he  gave  when  he 
was  created  augur. 

HortOna,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  confines  of 
the  jEqui.     Liv.  3,  c.  30. 

HoRus,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of 
the  Egyptians. A  king  of  Assyria. 

HospiTAMs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

HosTiMA  LEX  was  cnactcd  A.  U.  C.  583, 
By  it  such  as  were  among  the  enemies  of  the 
rej)ublic,  or  absent  wJien  the  state  required 
their  assistance,  were  guilty  of  rapine. 

HosTiLiA,  a  large  town  on  the  Po.  Tacit. 
Jinn.  2,  c.  40.— P/m.  21,  c.  12. 

HosTiiTs  HosTiLius,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus, 
for  his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.  Dionys. 

Hal. A  consul. A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age 

of  J.  Cajsar,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the 
wars  of  Istria.     Macroh.  Sat.  6,  c.  3  and  5. 

HuNNi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hungary. 

HvAciNTHiA,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amy- 
cl£e,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and 
A[)ollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  tlie  grief  of  the  people  was  so 
great  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  they 
did  not  adorn  their  hair  with  garlands  during 
liieir  festivals,  nor  eat  bread,  but  fed  only  upon 
sweetmeals.  They  did  not  even  sing  pajans  in 
lionour  of  Apollo,  cu"  observe  any  of  the  so- 
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ttmnities  which  were  usual  at  other  sacrifices. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  there  were  a 
number  of  different  exhibitions.  Youths,  with 
their  garments  girt  about  them,  entertained 
the  spectators,  by  playing  sometimes  upon  the 
flute,  or  upon  the  harj),  and  by  singing  anapestic 
songs,  in  loud  echoing  voices,  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  Others  passed  across  the  theatre 
mounted  npon  liorses  richly  adorned,  and  at 
the  same  time,  choirs  of  young  men  came  up 
on  the  stage  singing  their  uncouth  rustic  songs, 
and  acconijianied  by  persons  who  danced  at 
the  sound  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Some  virgins 
were  also  introduced  in  chariots  of  wood,  cov- 
ered at  the  top,  and  magnilicently  adorned. 
Others  appeared  in  race  chariots.  The  city  be- 
gan then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  immense 
numbers  of  victims  were  offered  on  the  altars 
of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries  liberally  entertain- 
ed their  friends  and  slaves.  During  this  latter 
part  of  the  festivity,  all  were  eager  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  games,  and  the  city  was  almost  de- 
solate, and  without  inhabitants.  Mhen.  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  219.— Paus.  3,  c.  1  and  19. 

Hyacintiius,  a  son  of  Amycias  and  Dio- 
mede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
rus.  He  returned  the  former's  love,  and  Ze- 
phyrus,  incensed  at  his  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, resolved  to  punish  his  rival.  As  Apollo, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hy- 
acinthus,  once  played  at  quoit  with  his  pupil, 
Zephyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was 
thrown  by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacin- 
thus,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Apollo 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
tiiat  he  changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which 
bore  his  name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the 
constellations.  The  Spartans  also  establislied 
yearly  festivals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of 
their  king.  [Vid.  Hyacinthia.]  Pans.  3,  c. 
19. —  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  185,  &c. — ^pollod. 
3,  &c. 

Hyades,  five  daughters  of  Atlas  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away 
and  died.  They  became  stars  after  death,  and 
were  placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  They  received  the  name  of 
Hyades  from  their  brother  Hyas.  Their 
names  are  Fhaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coro- 
nis,  and  Polyxo.  To  these  some  have  added 
Thione  and  Prodice,  and  they  maintained, 
that  tiiey  were  daughters  of  Hyas  and  jEthra, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them 
(laughters  of  Erechtheus.  The  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades 
Mas  always  attended  with  much  rain,  whence 
the  name  {^^pluo.)  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  165. — 
flygin.  fab.  182. — Eurip.  in  Ion. 

HvAGNis,  a  Phrygian,  father  of  Marsyas. 
He  invented  the  (lute.     Plut.  de  Musir. 

Hyai.a,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
Avliere  the  government  is  the  same  as  at  Spar- 

'=1- One  of   Diana's    attendant    nymphs. 

Oi'id. 

HvAMPuLis,  a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephi- 
su=,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.     Herodol.  8. 

_Hyanthi;s,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  ]ia?otia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus 
ii  sometimes  called  Hyantkius,  because  he  is 
iving  of  Boeotia.     Oiid. Md.  3,  v.  147 
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j     Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bosotia. 
I     Hyarbita,  a   man   who  endeavoured    te 
imitate  Timogenes,    &.c.      Horat.    1,  ep.   19, 
iv.   15. 

Hyas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauritania,  by 
lEthra.  His  extreme  fondness  for  shooting 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and,  in  his  attempts  to  rob 
a  lioness  of  her  whelps,  he  was  killed  by  the 
enraged  animal.  Some  say  that  he  died  by 
the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar.  His  sisters  mourned  his 
death  with  such  constant  lamentations,  that 
.Jupiter,  in  compassion  to  their  sorrow,  chan- 
ged them  into  stars.  [  Vid.  Hyades.]  Hygin. 
fab.  192.— Ovirf.  Fast.  5,  v.  170. 

Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  called  after- 
wards .1fegflr«,  where  thyme  and  odoriferous 
flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in  abundance.  It  is 
famous  for  its  honey.  There  is,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
There  is  also  another  near  mount  j^tna,  close 
to  Catana.  Pans.  6,  c.  I^.—Slrab.  6.— Mela, 
2,c.  H.—  Cic.  Vtrr.  3,  c.  43,  1.5,  c.  25.—Sil. 
14,  V.  26.— Stat.  14,  v.  201. A  city  of  Atti- 
ca bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

Hyereas,  an  orator  of  Caria,  &.c.  Strab.  13. 

Hybrianes,  a  people  near  Thrace. 

Hyccakon,  (plur.  a,)  a  town  of  Sicily,  the 
native  place  of  Lais. 

Hyda  and  Hyde,  a  town  of  Lydia,  under 
mount  Tmolus,  Avhich  some  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  Sardes. 

HYDARA,atown  of  Armenia.     Strab.  12. 

Hydarnes,  one  of  the  seven  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper  Smer 
dis,  &,c.     Herodot.  3  and  6.— Strab.  11. 

Hydaspes,  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by  Su- 

sa. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  211. Another  in  India, 

now  Beliut  or  Chelum,  the  boundaries  of 
Alexander's  conquests  in  the  east.  It  falls  into 
the  Indus.     Curl.  5,  c.  2. — Lncan.  8,  v.  227. 

—Horat.   1,  od.  22,  v.  7.— Strab.    15. A 

friend  of  .^neas,  killed  in  the  Rutulian  wan 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  747. 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  in- 
fested the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna 
in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  fruit  of  Echid- 
na's union  with  Typhon.  It  had  an  hundred 
heads  according  to  Diodorus  ;  fifty,  according 
to  Simonides  ;  and  nine,  accortling  tothe  more 
received  opinion  of  Apollodorus,Hyginus,  he. 
As  soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was  cutoff,  two 
immediately  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was  not 
stopped  by  rire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and 
this  he  easily  effected  with  the  assistance  of 
lolaus,  who  applied  a  burning  iron  to  the 
wounds  as  soon  as  one  head  was  cut  off. 
While  Hercules  was  destroying  the  hydra, 
Juno,  jealous  of  his  gloiy,  sent  a  sea  crab  to 
bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was  soon  dis- 
patched ;  and  Juno,  unable  to  succeed  in  her 
attempts  to  lessen  the  fame  of  Hercules,  pla- 
ced the  crab  among  the  constellations,  where 
it  is  now  called  the  Cancer.  The  conqueror 
dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
and,  from  that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds 
whicli  he  gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal: 
Hesiod.  Tlieog. — Jpollod.  2,  c.  5. — Paus-  5,  c. 
\7.—  0vid.  Met.  9,  v.  G9.— Horat.  4.  od.  4,  v. 
61.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  276, 1.  7,  v.  658. 

Hydraotes,  a  river  of  India-  crossed  by 
\lexander. 
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Hydrophoria,  a  festival  observed  at  A- 
Uiens,  called  k^to  toj?!)?""  '^'"^e^  from  carrying  wa- 
ter. It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion and  Ogyges. 

HvDRUNTUM  and  Hvdrus,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60 
miles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Varro,  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here 
abridge  across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  fa- 
vourably situated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Otranio, 
is  but  an  insignificant  town,  scarce  containing 
3000  inhabitants.  Plin.  3,  c.  11.— C/c.  15,  Ml. 
21, 1.  16,  ep.  b.—Lucan.  5,  v.  375. 

Hydrusa,  a  town  of  Attica.     Strab.9. 

HvELA,  a  town  of  Lucania.     Strab.  6. 

Hyempsal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  brother  to 
Adherbal,  murdered  by  Jugurtha,  after  the 
death  of  his  father.     Sallust  de  Jug.  Belt. 

Hyettus,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  Paus.  9,  c. 
24. 

Hygeia  or  Hygiea,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  .ffisculapius,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  young  woman 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  out  of  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drank.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  be- 
cause in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means 
of  curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he 
wanted  to  build  a  temple.  Phit.  in  Pericl. — 
Pans.  I,  c.  23. 

Hygiana,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Jul.  Hyainus,  a  grammarian,  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria  ;  or,  according  to  some,  he  was 
a  Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount 
Palatine,  and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
by  the  liberality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a 
mythological  history,  which  he  called  fables, 
and  Poeticon  Jislronomicon,  besides  treatises  on 
the  cities  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as 
were  descended  from  the  Trojans,  a  book  on 
agriculture,  commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives 
of  great  men,  k.c.  now  lost.  The  best  edition 
of  Hyginus  is  that  of  Munkerus,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Amst.  1681.  These  compositions  have  been 
greatly  mutilated,  and  their  incorrectness  and 
their  bad  Latinity,  have  induced  some  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  spurious.  Sueton.  de  Gram. 

Hyla  and  Hylas,  a  river  of  Mysia,  where 

Hylas  was  drowned.     Virg.  G.  3,  v.  6. A 

colony  of  Phocis. 

Hylactor,  one  of  Actseon's  dogs,  from  his 
barking  (u>.«<™  latro.)     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

HYLiE,  asmall  town  of  Bceotia.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

Hyl^us,  a  name  given  to  some  centaurs, 
one  of  whom  was  killed  by  Hercules  on  mount 

Pholoe.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  294. Another  by 

Theseus,  at  the  nuptials  of  Piritlious.     Stat. 

Th.   7,  V.  261.— Ovid.  Met.   12,  v.  378. 

Another  killed  bv  Bacchus.     Stat.  Th.  6,  v. 

530.— FtVg.  G.  2,'v.  457. A  fourth  killed 

by  Atalanta.    Jpollod.  3. One  of  Actieon's 

dogs. 

Hyt-as,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia 
>Hid  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hereules,  and 
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cisirrled  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitciier,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellisli- 
ed  this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the  beau- 
tiful Hylas,  carried  him  away  ;  and  that  Her- 
cules, disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
youth,  filled  the  woods  and  mountains  with 
his  complaints,  and,  at  last,  abandoned  the 
Argonautic  expedition  to  go  and  seek  him. 
Jlpollod.  1,  c.  9.—Hygin.  fab.  14,   21  \.— Virg. 

Ed.  6. — Properl.   l,el.  20. A  river  of  Bi- 

thynia.    Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Hylax,  a  dog  mentioned  in  Virg.  Ed.  8. 

Hylias,  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Hyllaicus,  a  part  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Messenia. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married 
lole.  He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecu- 
ted by  the  envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  Hyllus  and  the  rest 
of  the  Heraclidte,  and  marched  against  Eu- 
rystheus. Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over  his 
enemies,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  Eu- 
rystheus, and  sent  his  head  to  Alcmena,  his 
grandmother.  Sometime  after  he  attempted 
to  recover  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Hera- 
clidce,  and  was  killed  in  single  combat  by 
Echemus,  kingof  Arcadia.  [Furf.  Heraclidaj, 
Hercules.]     Herodot.  1,  c.  204,  &ic. — Strab. 

9.~Diod.    4.— Olid.    Md     9,   v.    279. A 

river  of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the  Hermus.  It 
is  called  also  Phryx.  Liv.  37,  c.  38. — Herodot. 
1,  c.  180. 

Hylonome,  the  v«'ife  of  Cyllaras,  who  kill- 
ed herself  the  moment  her  husband  was 
murdered  by  the  Laj)ithae.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 
405. 

H  YLOPHAGi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia.    Diod.  3. 

Hymen.sus  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus 
and  V^enus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  muses.  Hymenaius,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  young 
Athenian  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  ignoble 
origin.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of 
his  mistress  removed  him  from  her  presence 
and  conversation,  he  contented  himself  to  fol- 
low her  wherever  she  went.  In  a  certain  pro- 
cession, iu  which  all  the  matrons  of  Alliens 
went  to  Eleusis,  Hymenajus,  to  accompany  his 
mistress,  disguised  himself  in  woman's  clothes, 
and  joined  the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and 
the  fairness  of  his  features,  favoured  his  dis- 
guise. A  great  part  of  tiie  procession  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and 
Hymenaeus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his 
mistress,  encouraged  his  female  companions, 
and  assassinated  their  ravishers  while  they 
were  asleep.  Immediately  after  this,  Hyme- 
naeus repaired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  re- 
store to  liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  en- 
slaved, provided  he  was  allowed  to  marry  one 
among  them  who  was  the  object  of  his  passion. 
The  Athenians  consented,  and  Hymenisus  ex- 
perienced so  much  felicity  in  his  marriage 
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■state,  thai  the  people  of  Athens  instituted  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour,  and  solemnly  invoked  him 
at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins  did  their  Tha- 
lassius.  Hymen  was  generally  represented  as 
crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly  with  marjoram 
or  roses,  and  holding  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vest  of  a  purple  colour. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  always  attended  at 
nuptials ;  for,  if  not,  matrimonial  connexions 
■were  fatal,  and  ended  in  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
lamities; and  hence  people  ran  about,  calling 
aloud,  Hymen!  Hymen!  &.c.  Ovid.  Medea. 
Mel.  12,  V.  21o.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  hz.—Catull.ep. 
62. 

Hymettus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Athens,  still  famous  for  its  bees  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  There  was  also  a  quarry  of 
marble  there.  Jupiter  had  there  a  temple ; 
whence  he  is  called  Hymeilius.  Slrab.  9. — 
Ital.  2,  V.  228, 1.  14,  v.  200.— P/in.  36,  c.  3.— 
Horat.  2,  od.  18,  v.  3, 1.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  15.— C/c. 
•■l.fin.M. 

Hyp^pa  or  Ipepje,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmo- 
}us  and  the  Caystrus.  Strab.  13. — Ovid. 
Md.  11,  V.  152. 

HYPiEsiA,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

HvPANis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog-,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Eusine.  Herodot.  4,  c.  62, 
&,c. Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  285. A  river  of  In- 
dia.  Another  of  Pontus.     Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c. 

39. A  Trojan  who  joined  liimseif  to  iEneas, 

and  was  killed  by  his  own  people,  who  took 
.'lim  for  one  of  the  enemy  in  the  night  that 
Troy  was  burned  by  the  Greeks.  Virg.  JEn. 
2;  V.  428. 

Hyparikus,  a  son  of  Dion,  who  reigned  at 

Syracuse  for  two  years  after  his  father. 

The  father  of  Dion. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
Jtal.  14,  V.  231. 

Hypatha,  atown  of  Tliessaly.  Lii'.41,  c.  25. 

HvpATiA,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  celebra- 
ted for  her  beauty,  her  virtues,  and  her  gi-eat 
erudition.     She  was  assassinated  415  A.  D 

Hypjenor,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Diomedes  at 
Troy.     Homer.  11.  5,  v.  144. 

HvPERBATus,  a  praetor  of  the  Achsans, 
B.  C.  224. 

Hyplrbius,  a  son  of  ^Egyptus.    £pollod 

HvPERBuREi,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to 
nn  incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity 
The  sun  was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but 
once  a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are 
placed  by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The 
%vord  signifiespeop/€  rclw  inhabit  beyond  the 
ibind  Boreas.  Thrace  was  the  residence  of 
Boreas,  according  to  theancients.  Whenever 
the  Hyperboreans  made  offerings,  they  always 
sent  them  towards  the  south,  and  the  people 
of  Dodona  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
received  them.  The  word  Hyerboreans  is 
applied,  in  general,  to  all  those  who  inhabit 
any  cold  climate.  Plin.  4,  c.  12,  1.  6,  c.  17. — 
Mela,  3,  c.  6—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  240, 1. 3,  v.  169  and 
m\.— Herodot.  4,  c.  13,  Sic— Cic.  vV.  D.  6,  c. 
23,  1.4,  c.  12. 

Hyperea    and    Hyperia,    a    fountain    of 
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strab.  9. Another  in  Messenia,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Flacc.  1,  v.  375. 

Hyperesia,  a  town  of  Achaia.     Strab.  8. 

Hyperides,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple 
to  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of 
Demosthenes.  His  father's  name  was  Glau- 
cippus.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
management  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Af- 
ter the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cranon,  he  was 
taken  alive,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country,  he 
cutoflThis  tongue.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Antipater,  B.  C.  322.  Only  one 
of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
It  is  said,  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the 
courtezan  Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  im- 
piety, and  that,  when  he  saw  his  eloquence 
ineffectual,  he  unveiled  the  bosom  of  his 
client,  upon  which  the  judges,  influenced  by 
the  sight  of  her  beauty,  acquitted  her.  Plut. 
in  Demost. — Cic.  in  Oral.  l,hc. — Quinlil.  10,  &.c. 

Hyperion,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  Uesiod.  Theog. — 
Jipollod.  1,  c.  1  and  2. — Homer,  hjfmn.  ad  Ap. 
A  son  of  Priam. — AfoUod.  1,  c.  2. 

Hypermnestra,  one  of  the  fifty  daughters, 
of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  of 
jEgyptus.  She  disobeyed  her  father's  bloody 
commands,  who  had  ordered  her  to  murder 
her  husband  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials,  and 
suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt  from  the 
bridal  bed.  Her  father  summoned  her  to  ap- 
pear before  a  tribunal  for  her  disobedience, 
but  the  people  acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was 
reconciled  to  her  and  her  husband,  to  whom 
he  left  his  kingdom  at  his  death.  Some  say, 
that  Lynceus  returned  to  Argos  with  an  army, 
and  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  his 
father-in-law,  and  usurped  his  crown.  Vid. 
Danaides.    Pans.  2,  c.  19. — Apollod.  2,  c.  1. — 

Ovid.  Heroid.  14. A  daughter  of  Thestius. 

Apollod. 

Hvpeuochus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical 
history  of  Cuma.     Paius.  10,  c.  12. 

HYPHiEus,  a  mountain  of  Campania.  Plut. 
in  Syll. 

Hypsa,  now  Belici,  a  river  of  Sicily,  fall- 
ing into  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Selinus.    Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Hypsea,  a  Roman,  matron,  of  the  family 
of  the  Plautii.  She  was  blind,  according  to 
Horace  ;  or,  perhaps,  was  partial  to  some 
lover,  who  was  recommended  neither  by  per- 
sonal or  mental  excellence.  Horat.  1,  sat.  2, 
V.  91. 

Hypsenor,  a  priest  of  the  Scamander,  kill- 
ed during  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  5. 

Hypseus,  a  son  of  the  river  Peneus. A 

pleader  at  the  Roman  bar  before  the  age  ot 
Cicero.     Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  36, 

Hypsioratea,  the  wife  of  Mithridates. 
who  accompanied  her  husband  in  man's 
clothes,  when  he  fled  before  Porapey.  Plut. 
in  Pomp. 

Hypsicrates,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  his  country,  in  the  Phoenician  Jan 
guage.  This  history  was  saved  from  the 
flame;  of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  tikon 
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HvrsipiDEs,  a  Macedonian  ia  Alexander's 
army,  famous  for  his  friendship  for  Menede- 
mus,  &,c.  Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

Hvpsipi'LE,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter 
of  Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  reign, 
Venus,  whose  altars  had  been  universally 
slighted,  punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and 
rendered  their  mouths  and  breath  so  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  smell,  that  their  hus- 
bands abandoned  them,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  some  female  slaves,  wiiom  they  had  ta- 
ken in  the  war  against  Thrace.  This  contempt 
was  highly  resented  by  all  the  women  of  Lem- 
nos, and  they  resolved  on  revenge,  and  all 
unanimously  put  to  death  their  male  relations, 
Hjq^sipyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared  the  life 
of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon  after  this  cruel 
murder,  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  in 
their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  island.  During  their  stay  the 
Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian  women 
mothers,  and  Jason,  the  chief  of  the  Argonau- 
Cic  expedition,  left  Hypsipyle  pregnant  at  his 
departure,  and  promised  her  eternal  fidelity. 
Hypsipyle  brought  twins,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus,  whom  some  have  called  Deiphilus  or 
Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  promises  to 
Hypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
life,  still  mindful  that  Thoas  had  been  preser- 
ved by  means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  in 
her  flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to 
Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemaea.  She  was  intrus- 
ted with  the  care  of  Archemorus,  tiie  son  of 
Lycurgus ;  and,  when  the  Argives  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  they  met  Hypsipyle,  and 
obliged  her  to  show  them  a  fountain,  where 
they  might  quench  theu-  thirst.  To  do  this 
more  expeditiously,  she  laid  down  the  child  on 
the  grass,  and  in  her  absence  he  was  killed  by 
a  serpent.  Lycurgus  attempted  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle  was  screen- 
ed from  his  resentment  by  Adrastus,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Heroid.  t>. — Jipol- 
lon.  I.— Stat.  5.—  Theb.—Flac.  2.—Jlpollod. 
1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab.  15,  74,  &c. 
Vid.  Archemorus. 

Hyrcania,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  at 
the  north  of  Parthia,  and  at  the  west  of  Me- 
dia, abounding  in  serpents,  wild  beasts,  k.c.  It 
is  very  mountainous,  and  unfit  for  drawing 
a  cavalry  in  order  of  battle.  Virg.  JEn.  4, 
V.  261.— Cic.  Tiisc.  1,  c.  45.—Slrab.  2  and 
IL A  town  of  Lydia,  destroyed  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  in  the  age  of  Tiberius. — Lie. 
37,  c.  38. 

Hyrcanum  mare,  a  large  sea,  called  also 
Caspian.     Vid.  Caspium  mare. 

Hyrcanus,  a  name  common  to  some  of 
the  high  priests  of  Judea.    Josephus. 

Hyria,  a  country  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  lake,  river,  emd  town  of  the  same 
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name.  It  h  more  probably  situate  near 
Terape.  It  received  its  name  from  Hyrie, 
a  woman  who  wept  so  much  for  the  loss  of 
her  son,  that  she  was  changed  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  dr,2.—Herodut.  7,  c. 
170. Atownof  Isauria,on  the  Calycadnus. 

Hyrieus  and  Hyeeus,  a  peasant,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  prince  of  Tanagra,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Alcyone,  who  kindly  entertained 
Jupiter,  jNeptune,  and  Mercury,  when  fja- 
velling  over  Boeotia.  Being  childless,  he  asked 
of  the  gods  to  give  him  a  son  without  his  mar- 
rying, as  he  promised  his  wife,  who  was  late- 
ly dead,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  that 
he  never  would  marry  again.  The  gods,  to 
reward  the  hospitality  of  Hyreus,  made  water 
in  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which  had  been  sacrificed 
the  day  before  to  their  divinity,  and  they  or- 
dered him  to  wrap  it  up  and  bury  it  in  the 
ground  for  nine  months.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  nine  months,  Hyreus  opened  the  earth, 
and  found  a  beautiful  child  in  the  bull's  hide, 
whom  he  called  Orion.     Vid.  Orion. 

Hyrmina,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus. 
Strab.  8. 

Hyrneto  and  Hyrnetho,  a  daughter  of 
Temenus,  king  of  Ai-gos,  who  married  Dey- 
phon,  son  of  Celeus.  She  was  the  favourite  of 
her  father,  who  greatly  enriciied  her  husband. 
J]pollod.2,c.6.—Pam.2,c.\9. 

Hyrnithium,  a  plain  of  Argos,  near  Epi 
daurus,  fertile  in  olives.     Strub.  6. 

Hyrtacus,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  father 
to  Kisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  .lEneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  177  and  406.  Hence  the  pa- 
tronymic o{  Hyrtacides  is  applied  to  Nisus.  It 
is  also  applied  to  Hippocoon.     Id.  5,  v.  492. 

HvsiA,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  built  by  Nycteus, 

Antiope's  father. A  village  of  Argos. -^ 

A  city  of  Arcadia The  royal  residence  of 

the  king  of  Parthia. 

Hyspa,  a  river  of  Sicily.    Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Hyssus  and  Hyssi,  a  port  and  river  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

llvsTASPES,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family 
of  the  Achiernenides.  His  father's  name  was 
Arsames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia 
after  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
is  said,  by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  car- 
ried to  see  the  royal  monument  which  his  sou 
had  built  between  two  mountains.  The  priests 
who  carried  him,  as  reported,  slipped  the 
cord  with  which  he  was  suspended  in  ascend- 
ing the  mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hys- 
taspeswas  the  first  who  introduced  the  learn- 
ing and  mysteries  of  the  Indian  Brachmans 
into  Persia,  and  to  his  researches  in  India  the 
sciences  were  greatly  indebted,  particularly  in 
Persia.  Darius  is  called  Hyslaspes,  or  son  of 
Hystaspes,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  royal 
successors  of  the  same  name.  Herodot.  1,  c, 
209,  1.  5,  c.  83. — Ctesias  Fragm. 
■     HysTiEus.     Vid.  Hisliaeus. 
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I  A,  the  daughter  of  Midas,  who  married 
Atys,  fee. 

Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  'ajii'v, 
from  the  7ioise  and  skoitts  which  the  bacchanals 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.     Virg.  Ed. 

6,  G.  1,  V.   166.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  15. Some 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres ;  because  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
the  word  Iacchus  was  frequently  repeated.* 
Herodot.  8,  c.  65. — Paus.  I,  c.  2. 

Iader,  a  river  of  Dalmatia. 

Iax.KiMUS,  a  wretched  singer,  son  of  the  muse 
Ca!liope.    Mien.  14. 

Ialmenus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asca- 
laphus,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Orchomenos  and  Aspledon,  in 
Bceotia.     Paus.  9,  c.  37. — Homer.  II.  2,  v.  19. 

LvLYsus,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysus, 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful 
painting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took 
Rhodes.  The  Telchines  were  born  there. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  9.—Plin.  35,  c.  6.—Cic.  2, 
ad  Atlic.  ep.  21. — Pint,  in  Dem. — JElian.  12, 

€.5. 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,  wife 
of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  ex- 
hilirate  Ceres,  when  slie  travelled  over  Attica 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From 
the  jokes  and  stories  which  she  made  use  of, 
free  and  satirical  verses  have  been  called  Iam- 
bics.   Apollod.  1,  C.5. 

Iamblicus,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  history  of  his 
followers,  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a 
treatise  against  Porphyry's  letter  on  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Egyptians,  kc.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A. 
D. 363. 

Iamenus,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Leonteus. 
Homer.  II.  12,  v.  139  and  193. 

lAMiDiE,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus. 
6,  c.  2. 

Janic\jlum  and  .lANiccr.ARirs  mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by 
Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel,  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This 
liill,  {Vid.  Janus)  which  was  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by 
tlie  bridge  Sublicius,  llie  first  ever  built  across 
that  river,  and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less 
inhabited  than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  grossness  of  the  air,  though 
from  its  top,  the  eye  could  have  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  famous  for 
the  burial  of  king  Numa  and  the  poet  Itali- 
cus.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  pitched  his 
camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and  the  senators 
took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars,  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  Octavius.  Liv.  1,  c.  33,  he. 
—Dio.  47.— Ovid:  1,  Fast.  v.  246.— Virg.  8,  v. 
Sr^S.—Marl.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ei).  16. 

Ianira,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Iakthe.  a  girl  of  Crete,  who  married  Iphis. 
(Ftrf.Iphis.)  Ovid.  Md.  9,  V.  714,  fee. 

Ianthea,  one  of  the  Oceanides. One  of 

the  Nereides.     Paus.  4,  c.  30. Homer.  II. «, 

V.  47. 

Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned 
in  Italy.     He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and 
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son  of  Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came 
to  Italy,  where  he  planted  a  colony  and  built 
a  small  town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he 
called  Janiculum.  Some  authors  make  him 
son  of  Ccelus  and  Hecate  ;  and  others  make 
him  a  native  of  Athens.  During  his  reign, 
Saturn,  driven  from  heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
came  to  Italy,  where  Janus  received  him 
with  much  hospitality,  and  made  him  his  col- 
league on  the  throne.  Janus  is  represented 
with  two  faces,  because  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  past  and  the  future ;  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  taken  for  the  sun,  who 
opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and  ^huts  it  at  his 
setting.  Some  statue.*  represented  Janus  with 
four  heads.  He  sonretimes  appeared  with  a 
beard,  and  sometimes  without.  In  religious 
ceremonies,  his  nasie  was  always  invoked  the 
first,  because  he  presides  over  all  gates  and 
avenues,  and  k  is  through  him  only  that 
prayers  can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  From 
that  circumstance  he  often  appears  with  a 
key  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left. 
Sometimes  he  holds  the  number  300  in  one 
hand,  anr'  in  the  other  65,  to  show  that  he 
presides  over  the  year,  of  which  the  first 
month  bears  his  name.  Some  suppose  that  he 
is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Coelus ;  and  from 
that  circumstance,  Ihey  call  him  Eanus,  ab 
eundo,  because  of  the  revolution  of  the  hea- 
vens. He  was  called  by  different  names,  such 
as  Consivius  a  consorendo,  because  he  presided 
over  generation;  Quirinus  or  Martialis,  be- 
cause he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  called 
Patutcius  <^  Clausius,  because  the  gates  of  his 
temples  were  opened  during  the  time  of  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chiefly 
worshipped  among  tiie  Romans,  where  he  had 
raany  temples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bi- 
frons,  others  to  Janus  Quadrifons.  The  tem- 
ples of  Quadrifons  were  built  with  four  equal 
sides,  with  a  door  and  three  windows  on  each 
side.  The  four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the 
fourseasonsof  the  year,  andthe  three  windows 
ia  each  of  the  sides  the  three  months  in  each 
season,  and  all  together,  the  twelve  months  of 
the  yean.  Janus  was  generally  represented  in 
statues  as  a  young  man.  After  death  Janus  was 
rankedamong  the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and 
the  civilization  which  he  had  introduced  among 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy.  His  temple,  which 
was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only 
three  times  during  above  700  years,  under 
Numa,  234  B.  C.  and  under  Augustus;  and 
during  that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans 
were  continually,  employed  in  war.  Ovid. 
Fast.   1,  V.  65,  &Lc.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  607.— 

FaiTO  de  L.  L.  1. — Macrob.  Sat.  1. A  street 

at  Rome,  near  the  temple  of  Janus.  It  was 
generally  frequented  by  usurers  and  money- 
brokers,  and  booksellers  also  kept  their  shops 
tiiere.    Horat.  1,  ep.  1. 

Japetides,  a  musician  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
111. 

Japetus,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Ter- 
ra, who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clyraene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Menoetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epiraetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
and  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
frequently  called  Jai)eti.  His  sons  received- 
tlie  patronymic  of  Inpdionidcs.     Ovid.  Md.  4, 
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V.  631.— Henod.  Theog.  136  and  5QS.—JpolloLl.  |  was  usurped  by  Felias,  and  jEson  the  lawful 

Ij  c.  1.  .1  successor  was  diiven  to  retirement  and  obscu- 

Iapis,  an  ^tolian,  who  founded  a  city  upon  I  rity.     The  education  of  young  Jason  was  in- 

the  banks  of  tlie  Timavus.     Firg.  G.  3,  v.  475.  |  trusted  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and 


A  Trojan,  favourite  of  ApoHo,  from  whom  he 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  me- 
dicinal herbs,    fd.  JEn.  12,  v.  391. 

Iapydia,  a  district  of  Illyricum,  now  Car- 
niola.  Liv.  43,  c.  b.—  Tybull.  4,  v.  109.— C'ic. 
Balb.  14. 

lAPVfiiA,  a  country  on  the  confines  of  Italy 
in  the  form  of  the  peninsula  between  Taren- 
tum  and  Brundusium.  It  is  called  by  some 
Messnjna,  Peucetia,  and Saltnl'mum.  Plin.  3, 
c.  n.—Strab.Q. 

Iapyx,  a  son  of  DajdaliR,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  lapygia.     Ovid. 

Mel.  14,  V.  458. A  wind  \'<hich  blows  from 

Apulia,  and  is  favourable  to  such  as  sailed 
from  Italy  towards  Greece.  It  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Caurus  of  the  GreeVs.  Horat.l, 
od.  3,  V.  4,  1.  3,  od.  7,  v.  20. 

Iakeas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Saramantis 
kingof  Gffitulia.from  whom  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arrival  of  jl^neas  prevented  his  success,  and 
the  queen,  rather  than  ni?rry  larbas,  desu-oyed 
herself.  Vid.  Dido.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v,  36,  he. 
Justin,  18,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  552. 

lAKcnAS  and  Jakchas,  a  celebrated  Indan 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  for 
their  pov/er  of  restoring  old  men  to  the  bloom 
and  vigour  of  youth,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  rkilosir.  in  Apoll. 

Iardanus,  a  Lydian,  father  of  Omphale, 
the  mistress  of  Hercules.     Ilerodot.   1,  c.  7. 

A  river  of  Arcadia. Another  in  Crete. 

Homer.  II.  7. 

Iasides,  a  patronymic  gi/en  to  Palinurus  as 
descended  from  a  person   of   the  name  of 

Jasius.     Virg.  Xn.  6,  v.  843. Also  of  Ja- 

«fis.    Id.  12,  V.  392. 

Iasion  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned 
over  part  of  Arcadia,  where  lie  diligently  ap- 
plied hinisf  If  to  agriculture.  He  married  the 
goddess  Cybele,  or  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods 
were  present  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
He  had  by  Ceres  two  sons,  Philomelus  and 
Plutus,  to  whom  sorae  have  added  a  third, 
Corybas,  who  introduced  the  worship  and 
mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phrygia.  He  had 
also  a  daughter,  whom  he  exposed  as  soon 
as  born,  saying  that  he  would  raise  only  male 
children.  The  child,  who  was  suckled  by  a 
she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered  herself  fa- 
mous afterwards  niidei-  tlie  name  of  Atalanta. 
Jasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt  of  Ju- 
piter, and  ranked  among  tlie  gods  after  death, 
by  the  inhabitanls  of  Arcadia.  Hesiod.  T/icog. 
9^0.~Virg.  JiZn.  3,  v.  nS.—Hygin.  Pod. 
2,  c.  4. 

Iasis,  a  name  given  to  Atalanta.-  daughter 
of  lasius. 

Iasiup,  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos. A 

son  of  Jtit:it<n\     Vid.  Iasion. 

Jason,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Altimede, 
daughter  of  Phylacus,  by  JEsf)n  the  son  of 
Cretheus,  and  'lyro  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
'neus.  Tyre,  before  her  connexion  with  Cre- 
theus the  .son  of  /Eolus,  had  two  .';ons,  Pe- 
lias  and  Neleu',  by  Neptune,  .^son  was 
iin"  of  lolcbos,  auU  at  his  deatji  the  throue 


he  was  removed  from  the  presence  of   the 
usurper,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  one  of  the  descendants  of  iEolus  would 
dethrone  him.     After  he  had  made  the  most 
rapid  progi-ess  in  every  branch  of   science, 
Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice  went 
to  consult  the  oracle.     He  was  ordered  to  go 
to  lolchos  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a   leopard,  and  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  a  Magnesian.     In  his  journey  he 
was  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Evenus  orEuipeus,  over  which  he  was  car- 
ried by  Juno,  who  had  changed  herself  into 
an  old  woman.    In  crossing  the  streams  he 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and  at  his  arrival  at 
lolchos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress  and  the 
fairness  of  his  complexion,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him 
in  the  market  place.     Pelias  came  to  see  him 
with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had  been  warned  by 
the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man  who  should 
appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare,  and  the 
other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lest  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  soon  after  augmented.    Jason, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The 
boldness  and  popularity  of  Jason  iiUimidated 
Pelias ;    he   was  unwilling  to    abdicate   the 
crown,  and  yet  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
his  adversary.     As  Jason  was  young  and  am- 
bitiovis  of  glory,  Pelias,   at  once  to  remove 
his  imme<liate  claims  to  the  crown,  reminded 
him  that  ^etes  king  of  Colchis  had  severely 
treated  and  inhumaidy  murdered  their  com- 
mon relation    Phryxus.      He  observed  that 
such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for  punishment, 
and  that  the  undertaking  would  be  accom- 
panied with  much  glory  and  fame.     He  far- 
ther added,  that  his  old   age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  Avould  undertake  the  exjiedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchos 
when  he  returned    victorious  from   Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which  seem- 
ed to   promise  such   military  fame..   His  in- 
tended e^pedilion  was  made  known  in  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  the  youngest  and  bravest 
of  the  Greeks  assembled  to  acconipany  him, 
and  share  his  toils  and  glory.  They  embarked 
on    board    a  ship  called   Argp,  and   after  a 
series  of  adventures,  the)'  arrived  at  Colchis. 
(Fit?.   Argonautaj.)     ..^etes  promised  to  re- 
store the  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  dea(h  of  Phryxus.  and  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Argonauts,  pi'ovided  they  submitted  to 
his  conditions     Jason  was  (o  tame  bulls  who 
breathed  llames,  and  who  bad  feet  and  horns 
of   biass,  and   to  plough   with  them  a  field 
sacred  io   Mars.     After  this  he   was  to  sow 
in  the   giound  the  teeth   of  a  serpent  from 
whicii  armed  men  would  arise,  wliose  fury 
would  lie  converted  against  him  who  ploughed 
the  field.     He  Avas  also  to  kill  a  monstrous 
dragon  who  Avatched  night  and  day  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  tree   on  wliicli  the  golden  fleece 
was  suspended.     All  were  concei-tied  for  the 
fate  of  the  Argonauts  •,  but  Juno,  who  watched 
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with  an  anxious  eye  over  the  safely  of  Ja- 
son, extricated  them  from   all   these  diflicul- 
ties.    Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love 
with  Jason,  and  as  her  knowledge  of  herbs, 
enchantments,  and  incantation  was  uncom- 
mon, she  pledged  herself  to  deliver  her  lover 
from  all  his  dangers  if  he  promised  her  eter- 
nal fidelity.    Jason,    not    insensible   to    her 
charms  and  to  her  promise,  vowed  eternal 
fidelity  in   the   temple   of  Hecate,   and   re- 
ceived from    Medea    whatever    instruments 
and  herbs  could  protect  him  against  the  ap- 
proaching dangers.    He  appeared  in  the  field 
of  Mars,    he  tamed   the   fury    of  the   oxen, 
ploughed  the  plain,  and  sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth.     Immediately  an  army  of  rnen  sprang 
from  the  field,  and  ran  towards  Jason.     He 
threw  a  stone  among  them,  and  they  tell  one 
upon  the  other  till  all  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  vigilance  of  the  dragon  was  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  power  of  herbs,  and  Jason  took  from  the 
tree  the  celebrated  golden  fleece,  which  was 
the  sole  object  of  his  voyage.     These  actions 
were  all  performed  in  the  presence  of  ^Eetes 
and  his  people,  who  were  all  equally  astonish- 
ed at  the  boldness  and  success  of  Jason.    After 
this  celebrated  conquest,  Jason  immediately 
set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea,  who  had  been 
so  instrumental  in  his  preservation.    Upon  this 
JEetes,  desirous  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  his 
daugliter  Medea,  sent  his  son  Absyrtus  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives.     Medea  killed  her  brother, 
and  strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way,  that 
she  might  more  easily  escape,  while  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  mangled  body  of 
his  son.    (Pld.  Absyrtus.)    The  return  of  the 
Ai-gonauts  in  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  uni- 
versal festivity;  butiEson,  Jason's  father,  was 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.  This  obstruction  was  removed,  and 
Medea,  at  ihe  retjuest  of  her  husband,  restored 
jEson  to  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  of  youth. 
C  rid.  j^son.)     Pelias  the  usurper  of  the  crown 
of  lolchos  wished  also  to  see  himself  restored 
to  the  flower  of  youth,  and  his  daughters,  per- 
suaded by  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  her 
husband's  wrongs,  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
placed  his  limbs  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  water. 
Their  credulity  was  severely  punished.     Me- 
dea suflered  the  fiesli  to  be  consumed  to  the 
bones,  and  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life. 
This  inhuman  action  drew  the  resentment  of 
the  populace  upon  Medea,  and  she  fled  to  Co- 
rinth with  her  husband  Jason,  where  they  lived 
in  perfect  union  and  love  during  ten  successive 
years.  Jason's  partiality  for  Glance,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  country,  afterwards  dis- 
turbed their  matrimonial  happiness,  and  Medea 
Vv-as  divorced  that  Jason  might  more  freely  in 
dulge  his  amorous  propensities.     This  infidel 
ity  was  severely  revenged  by  Medea,  (l^'id. 
Glance)    who  destroyed   her  children  in  the 
presence  of  tlieir  father,     (f'u/.  xViedea.)    Af- 
ter iiis  separation  from  Medea,  Jason  lived  an 
unsettled  and  melancholy  life.    As  he  was  one 
day  rej)osing  himself  by  the  side   of  the  shij) 
which  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell 
upon  his  head,  and  he  was  c-ushed  to  death. 
This  tragical  event  had  been  jjredicted  to  him 
before  by  Medea,  according  to  the  relation  of 
some  authors.     Some  say  that  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized  the  king- 
dom, and  reigned  in  great  security.     Knrip. 
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in  Med.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  2,  3,  La.—Diod. 
4.—Paus.  2  and  Z.—Jlpollod.  1,  c.  Q.~Cic.  d& 

JVat.  3.— Ovid.     Trist.  3,  d.  9.—Strab.    7 

Jpoll. — Fiacc. — Hygin.5,kc. — Pindar.'SyJVem. 
— Juitin.  42,  c.  2,  k,c. — Senec.  in  Med. —  Tztes. 

ad  Lycophr.  176,  &.c. — Jlthen.  13, A  native 

of  Argos,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in 
four  books,  which  ended  at  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander.    He  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian. A 

tyrant  of  Thessaly  who  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Spartans,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 

Timotheus. Trallianus,  a  man  who  wrote 

tragedies,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  kings 
of  ParthJa.    Polyizn.  7. 

JasonidjE,  a  patronymic  of  Thoas  and 
Euneus,  sons  of  Jason  and  Hipsipyle. 

Lisus,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 

father  Triopas.     Pans.  2,  c.  16. A  son  of 

Ai'gus  father  of  Agenor. A  son  of  Argus 

and  Ismena. A  son  of  Lycurgus  of  Arcadia. 

An  island  with  a  town  of  the  same  name* 

on  the  coast  of  Caiia.  The  bay  adjoining  waa 
called  lasius  sinus.  Plin.  5,  c.  28. — Liv.  32,  c. 
33, 1.  37,  c.  17. 

Iaxautes,  now  5tror  Sihon,  a  river  of  Sog- 
diana,  mistaken  by  Alexander  for  the  Tanais^ 
It  falls  into  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Curl. 
6  and  7. — Plin.  6,  c.  16. — .Brrian.  4,  c.  15. 

Iaziges,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Pa- 
lus  Ma;otis.  Tacit.  A.  12,  c.  'I'd.— Ovid.  Trist. 
2,  V.  191.     Poj(<.4,  ei.  7,  v.  9. 

Iberia,  a  country  of  Asia  between  Colchis 
on  the  west,  and  Albania  on  the  east,  governed 
by  kings.  Pompey  invaded  it,  and  made  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  where 
they  had  fled  for  safety.  It  is  now  called 
Georgia.  Plut. in  Luc.  Jinlon.  &.c. — Dio.  36. — 
Flor.  3. — Flacc.  5,  v.  166. — Appian.  Parlh.  c. 

An  ancient  name  of  Spain,  derived  from 

ihe  river  Iberus.  Lucan.  6,  v.  258, — Horat.  4, 
od.  H,  V.  50. 

Ibkrus,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebro, 
which  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Punic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  that  country.     Lucan.  4,  v.  335. 

Plin.  3,  c   3.— Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  50. A 

river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  flowing  from  .mount 
Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus.  Strab.  3. A  fab- 
ulous king  of  Spain. 
Ibi,  an  Indian  nation. 
Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in 
which  he  bitterly  satirises  the  ingratitude  of 
his  pupil  the  poet  Apollonius.  Ovid  has  also 
written  a  poem  which  bears  the  same  name, 
and  which,  in  the  same  satirical  language, 
seems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  in- 
veigh bitterly  against  Hyginus,  the  supposed 
hero  of  the  composition.     Suidas. 

Ibycl's,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium  about  540 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he 
implored  the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which 
at  that  moment  flew  over  his  head.  Some 
time  after,  as  the  murderers  were  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  one  of  them  observed  some  cranes 
in  tlie  air,  and  said  to  his  companions,  »•  !£"«» 
i-iijwi  !T«...(riv,  there  are  the  birds  that  are  con- 
scious of  the  death  of  Ibycus.  These  words 
and  the  recent  murder  of  Ibycus  raised  suspi- 
cions in  the  people  :  the  assassins  were  seized 
and  tortured,  and  they  confessed  their  guilt. 
Cix.  Tusc.  4,  c.   ^'i.—JElian.  V.  H. The 
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husband  of  Chloris  whom  Horace  ridicules,  3, 
od.  15. 

IcADius,  a  robber  killed  by  a  stone,  &c. 
Cic.  Fat.  3. 

IcARiA,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
between  Chio,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where 
the  body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves, 
and  buried  by  Hercules.  Ptol.  5,  c.  2. — Mela, 
2,  c.  T.—Slrab.  10  and  14. 

IcARis  and  Icariotis,  a  name  given  to 
Penelope  as  daughter  of  Icarius. 

IcARiuM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  JEgean  sea 
near  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  Vid. 
Icarus. 

IcAKius,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
icating nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  After  death  he  was  honoured  with 
public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was  led  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Mcera.  Erigone  hung  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mojra  into  the  star 

Canis.  HyginJab.  130.— .^pollod.3,  c.  14. 

A  son  of  (Ebalus  of  Lacedaimon.  He  gave  his 
daughter  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses  king 
of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached  to 
her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
Lacedaimon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him 
to  Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Pe- 
nelope blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and 
covered  her  head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon 
this  permitted  his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca, 
and  immediately  erected  a  temple  to  the  god- 
dess of  modesty,  on  the  spot  where  Penelope 
had  covered  her  blushes  with  her  veil.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  16,  v.  435. 

IcAKus,  a  son  of  Dffidalus,  who,  with  his 
father,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape 
the  resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too 
high  proved  fatal  to  him,  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell 
into  that  part  of  (he  ^gean  sea  which  was 
called  after  his  name.     [Vid.  Da?dalus.]    Ovid. 

Met.  8,  V.  178,  &c. A  mountain  of  Attica. 

Iccius,  a  lieutenant  of  Agrippa  in  Sicily. 
Horace  writes  to  him,  1  od.  29,  and  ridicules 
him  for  abandoning  the  pursuits  of  pl'ilosophy 

and  tlie  muses,  for  military  employments. 

One  of  the  llhemi  in  Gaul,  ambassador  to  Caj- 
sar.     Cics.  B.  0.  2,  c.  3. 

Icr.i.os,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  tlie  name  (=</5m,-  simiiis).  Ovid.  Met. 
ll,v.  640. 

fcEsi,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  submitted 
to  (he  Roman  powei:  They  inhabited  the 
modern  counties  of  Suflblk,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge, &ic.  Tacit.  Jinn.  12,  c.  31.— Co;*.  G. 
5,  C.21. 

IcETAs,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion. 
He  attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  for 
which  he  was  conquered,  fcc.  B.  C.  340.  C. 
.Yep.  in  Tim. 
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IcHNiE,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  whence  The- 
mis and  Nemesis  are  called  Ichnaj.  Homer 
in  ^IpoU. 

IcHNusA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia, 
which  it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human 
foot.  Paus.  10,  c.  n.—Itai.  13,  v.  358.— 
Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

IcHONUPnis,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  at  whose 
house  Eudosus  resided  when  he  visited  Egypt 
with  Plato.    Diog. 

IcHTHYOPHAGi,  a  people  of  JCthiopia,  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones 
of  fishes.  Diod.  3.—Slrab.  2  and  io.—Plin. 
6,  c.  23, 1.  16,  c.  7. 

IcHTHYs,  a  promontory  of  Elis  in  Achaia. 
Strab.  11. 

L,  IciLius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  who 
made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount 
Aventine  was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to 
build  houses  upon.  Liv.  3,  c.  54. A  tri- 
bune who  made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  261,  that  for- 
bade any  man  to  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  he  was  speaking  in  an  assembly.  Liv.  2, 

c.  58. A  tribune  who  signalized  himself  by 

his  inveterate  enmity  against  the  Roman  se- 
nate. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  after  tiie  murder  of  Virgi- 
nia, he. 

lews,  a  harbour  in  Gaul,  on  the  modern 
straits  of  Dover,  from  which  Ceesar  crossed 
into  Britain. 

IcoNiuM,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  now  Ko- 
niech.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Icos,  a  small  island  near  Eubffia.     Strab.  9. 
IcTiNus,  a  celebrated  architect,  430  before 
Christ.     He  built  a  famous  temple  to  Minerva 
at  Athens,  he. 

IcTUMULoRUM  vicus,  a  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  abounding  in  gold  mines. 

IcuusMA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Jlngoulcsme, 
on  the  Charente. 

Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete  who  went  into  Phry- 
gia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain 

of  that  country.   Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  177. The 

mother  of  Minos  2d. A  celebi-ated  moun- 
tain, or  more  properly  a  ridge  of  mountains 
in  Troas,  ciiiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troy.  The  abundance  of  its  waters  became 
the  source  of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of 
the  Simois,  Scamander,  jl^sepus,  Granicus, 
he.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the  shepherd 
Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  god- 
dess Venus.  It  was  covered  with  gieen  wood, 
and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Hellespont  and  (he  adja- 
cent countries,  from  which  reason  the  poets 
say  that  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during 
the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  13. — Mela,  1.  c.  18. 
—Homer  11.  14,  v.  283.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  5,  he. 

—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  I^.—Horut.  3,  od.  11. 

A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  tiie  island, 
v.'here  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated 
by  the  Corybantes,  who,  on  that  account, 
were  called  Ida;i.     iilrab.  10. 

IdjCa,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because 
she  was  worshipped  on  mount  Ida.  Lucrct. 
2,  V.  611. 

Idmvs,  a  surname  of  .Jupiter. An  arm- 
bearer  and  charioteer  of  king  Priam,  killed 
during  the  Trojan  war.     Virg.  JF.n.  6,  v.  487. 

One  of  the  attendants  of  Ascanius.    Id. 

I>,  v.  5jX>. 
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Idalis,  the  country  round  mount  Ida.    Iw 

can. S,\.  204. 

Idalus,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  I 
of  which  is  Idalium,  a  town  with  a  grove  sa- 
cred to  Venus,  who  was  called  Idulaa.     Virsi. 
JEn.  1,  V.  68b.—Catull.  37  and  62.— Proper/.  2, 
el.  13. 

Idanthtrsus,  a  powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Darius  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refu- 
!>al  was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyr- 
sus,  at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  de- 
feated and  retired  to  Persia,  after  an  inglorious 
camjiaitcn.     Strab.  13. 

luARNEs,  an  officer  of  Darius,  by  whose 
negligence  the  Macedonians  took  Miletus. 
Curt.  4,  c.  5. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Ai'ane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.  He  was 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus  king  of  iEtolia.  Mar- 
pessa was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisher  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  [Vid. 
Marpessa.]  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  Some  flocks  ;  but 
when  ihey  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda  ;  Lyn- 
ceus was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pol- 
lux. According  to  Ovid  and  Fausanias,  the 
quarrel  between  the  sons  of  Leda  and  those 
of  Aphareus  arose  from  a  more  tender  cause  : 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  as  they  say,  were  going  to 
celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hi- 
laira,tlie  two  daughters  of  Leucippus ;  but  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  who  had  been  invited  to  par- 
take the  common  festivity,  oftered  violence  to 
the  brides  and  carried  them  away.  Idas  and 
Lynceus  fell  in  the  attempt  to  recover  their 
wives.  Homer.  11.  9. — Hygin.  fab.  14, 100,  &ic. 
—Otid.  Fast.  5,  v.  700.— Jipollod.  1  and  3.— 

Paus.  4,  c.  2,  and  1.  5,  c.  IS. A  son  of 

A^gyptus. -A    Trojan    killed    by    Tuinus. 

Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  575. 

Idea  or  Idjea,  a  daughter  of  Dardanus, 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  Phineusking 
of  Bithynia,  and  abused  the  conlidence  repo 

Ai;d  in  her  by  her  husband.     Vid.  Phiueus. 

The  mother  of  Teucer  by  Scamander.    ,ipol- 
lud. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Iberia  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.     iSlrub.  11. 

Idex,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  now  Idice,  near 
Bononia. 

Idistavisus,  a  plai.T,  now  Haslenbadi., 
where  Germanicus  defeated  Arminiu.s,  near 
Oidendorpon  the  Weser  in  Westphalia.  Ta- 
cit. j1.  2,  c.  lo. 

luMON,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteriaj  or  as 
sonitt  say,  of  Cyiet'.e,  was  the  prophet  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bitljynia,  wliere  his  body  received 
a  raagniticeut  funeral.  lie  had  predicted  the 
lime  and  manner  of  his  death.    Apollod.  1,  c. 

9. — Orpheus. A  dyer  of  Colopiiou,  father 

to  Arachne.     Ovid.  Md.  (3,  v.  8. A  man 

of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Hercules,  kti.     Place.  3. 

A  son  of  .Cgy  plus,  killed  by  his  wite,  Vid 

Danaidcs, 
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Idomene,  a  daughter  of  Pheres,  who  marri- 
ed Amythaon.    Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Idomeneus,  succeeded  his  father  Deuca- 
lion on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of 
90  ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  ren- 
dered himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaugh- 
tered many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return  he 
made  a  vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tem- 
pest, that  if  he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas 
and  storms  he  would  ofter  to  the  god  whatever 
living  creature  first  presented  itself  to  his  eye 
on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  no  other  than 
his  son,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father  up- 
on his  safe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his 
promise  to  the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and 
rashness  of  his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete, 
and  migrated  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He 
came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Salentum.  He 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom 
flourish,  and  his  subjects  happy.  According 
to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  1217, 
Idomeneus,  during  his  absence  in  the  Trojaa 
war,  intrusted  the  management  of  his  king- 
dom to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promised  his 
daughter  Clisithere  in  marriage  at  his  return. 
Leucos  at  first  governed  with  moderation ; 
but  he  was  persuaded  by  Nauplius,  king  of 
Eubcea,  to  put  to  death  Meda  the  wife  of  his 
master,  with  her  daughter  Clisithere,  and  to 
seize  the  kingdom.  After  these  violent  mea- 
sures, he  strengthened  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return, 
found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  usurper.  Ovid. 
Met.  13,  V.  358.— jHygm.  92.— Homer.  II.  11, 
kc.  Od.  19.— Paws.  5,  c.  25.— FiVg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
122. A  son  of  Priam. A  Greek  histo- 
rian of  Lampsacus,  in  the  age  of  Epicurus. 
He  wrote  an  history  of  Samothrace,  the  life 
of  Socrates,  &.c. 

Idothea,  a  daughter  of  Prcetus,  king  of 
Argos.  She  was  restored  to  her  senses  with 
her  sisters,  by  Melampus.  [Vid.  Proitides.] 
Homer.  Od.  11.  A  daughter  of  Proteus, 
the  god  who  told  Menelaus  how  he  could  re- 
turn to  his  country  in  safety.     Homer.  Od.  4, 

V.  363. One  of  the  nymphs  who  educated 

■Jupiter. 

IriRiEus,  the  son  of  Euromus  of  Caria, 
brother  of  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mau- 
solus,  and  invaded  Cyprus.  Diod.  16. — Po- 
li/ce7i.  7. 

Idubeda,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Spain. 
Sirab.  3. 

Idume  and  Idumea,  a  country  of  Syria, 
famous  for  palm  trees.  Gaza  is  its  capital, 
wliere  Cambyses  deposited  his  riches,  as  he 
was  going  to  Egypt.  Lucan.  3,  v.  216. — Sil. 
5,  V.  600.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  12. 

Idya,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
iEetes  king  of  Colchis,  by  whom  she  had  Me- 
dea, &ic.  Hygin. — Hesiod. — Cic.  de  J\at.  D.  3. 

Jenisos,  a  town  of  Syria.     Herodot.  3,  c.  5. 

.Iera,  ojie  of  the  Nereides.     Homer.  II.  18. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine,  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Vespasian  and 
Titus.     Plin.  5,  c.  lA.—!Strab. 

Jerne,  a  name  of  Ireland.     Strab.  1. 

Jeuomus  and  Jeronymcs,  a  Greek  ol 
Cajdia,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Alexander. 
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- — A  native  of  Rhodes,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  I 
of  whose  compositions  some  few  historical  ( 
fragments  remain.    Diotiys.  Hal.  1.  I 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea.  Vid.  Hie- 1 
rosolyraa. 

Jetje,  a  place  of  Sicily.     Ital.  14,  v.  272. 

Igeni,  a  people  of  Britain.  Tacit.  12  and 
Ann. 

Igilium,  now  Giglio,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Mela,  2, 
e.7.—Ctzs.B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

Ignatius,  an  officer  of  Crassus  in  his  Par- 
thian expedition. A    bishop  of  Antiocii, 

torn  to  pieces  in  the  ampiiitheatre  at  Rome, 
by  lions  during  a  persecution,  A.  D.  107. 
His  WTitingi  were  letters  to  the  Ephesians, 
Romans,  k,c.  and  he  supported  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  propriety  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der, as  superior  to  priests  and  deacons.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Oxon,  in 
Svo.  1708. 

Iguvium,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  via 
Flaminla,  now  Gubio.  Cic.  ad  Jit.  7,  ep.  13. 
—Sil.  8,  V.  460. 

Ilaira,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus,  carried 
away  with  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  &.c. 

Ilea,  more  i)roperly  Ilva,  an  island  of  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  two  miles  from  the  continent. 
Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  173. 

Ilecaones  and  Ilecaonenses,  a  people  of 
Spain.     Lii;.22,  c.  21. 

li.ERDA,  now  Lerida,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  Ilirgetes,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
fight  banks  of  the  river  Sicoris  in  Catalonia. 
Liv.  21,  c.  23,  1.  22,  c.  2l.—Lucan.  4,  v.  13. 

Ilergetes.     Vid.  Ilerda. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba,  censecrated  by  her  uncle  Amu- 
lius  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required 
perpetual  chastity,  that  she  might  not  become 
a  mother  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown.  He 
was  however  disappointed ;  violence  was  offer- 
ed to  Ilia,  and  she  brouglit  forth  Romulus  and 
Remus,  who  drove  the  usurper  from  his 
throne,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grand- 
father Numitor,  its  lawful  possessor.  Ilia  was 
buried  alive  by  Amulius  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Vesta ;  and  because  her  tomb  was  near 
the  Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she  married  the 
god  of  that  river.     Horat.  1,  od.  2. —  Virg.  JEn. 

l,v.  211.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  598. A  wife  of 

Sylla. 

InACi  LUDi,  games  instituted  by  Augustus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani 
ludi  and  the  Jldia  ;  and  ^'irgil  says  they  were 
celebrated  by  iEneas,  not  only  because  they 
■were  instituted  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  poem,  but  because  he  wished  to  compli- 
raent  Augustus,  by  making  the  founder  of 
Lavinium  solemnize  games  on  the  very  spot 
■which  was,  many  centuries  after,  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  the  trophies  of  his  patron. 
During  these  games,  were  exhibited  horse 
races  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
r.  280. 

Iliacus,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  as  be- 
long to  Troy.     Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  101. 

Iliades,  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 

son  of  Ilia.     Ovid. ^A  name  given  to  the 

'I'rojan  women.     Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  484. 
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Ilias,  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by 
Homer,  upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  deliueatea 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities 
which  befell  the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of 
that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle.  It 
finishes  at  the  death  of  Hector,  whom  Achil- 
les had  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  his  friend 
Patroclus.    It  is  divided  into  24  books.     Vid. 

Homerus. A  surname  of  Minerva,  from  a 

temple  which  she  had  at  Daulis  in  Phocis. 

Ilienses,  a  people  of  Sai'dinia.  Liv.  40,  c. 
19,  1.  41,  c.  6  and  12. 

Ilion,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c. 
27.— -Vid.  Ilium. 

Ilione,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  Virg. 
JEn.  1,  V.  657. 

Ilioneus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Phorbas.  He 
cau^e  into  Italy  with  vEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
525.  —A  son  of  Artabanus,  made  prisoner 
by  Parmenio,  near  Damascus.     Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

—One  of  Wiobe's  sons.  Ovid.  Md.  6, 
fab.  6. 

Ilipa,  a  town  of  Bajtica.     Lie.  35,  c.  1. 

Ilissus,  a  small  river  of  Attica,  falling  into 
the  sea  near  the  Pirteus.  There  was  a  tem- 
ple on  its  banks,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Stat. 
Tlieb.  4,  V.  52. 

iLiTUYiA,  a  goddess  called  also  Juno  Lu- 
cina.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Diana.  She  presided  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men ;  and  in  her  temple,  at  Rome,  it  was  usual 
to  carry  a  small  piece  of  money  as  an  offering. 
This  custom  was  first  established  by  Sei-viui 
Tullius,  who  by  enforcing  it,  was  enabled  ta 
know  the  exact  number  of  tiie  Roman  people. 
Hesiod  Th.  4o0.— Homer.  IL  11,  od.  l9.~Afol- 
lod.  1  and  2. — Horat.  carm.  sacul. — Oiid.  Jdct. 
9,  V.  283. 

Ilium  or  Ilion,  a  citadel  of  Troy,  built  by 
Ilus,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it 
received  its  name.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
Troy  itself;  and  some  have  supposed  that  the 
town  was  called  Ilium,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try Troja.  [Vid.  Troja.]  Liv.  35,  c.  43,  1. 
37,  c.  9  and  27.— Virg.  JEn.  1,  hc—Strab. 
Vd.—  Ovid.  Afet.  13,  v.  605.— Horat.  3,  od.  3.— 
Justin.  11,  c.  5, 1.  31,  c.  8. 

Illibekis,  a  town  of  Gaul,  through  which 
Annibal  passed,  as  he  marched  into  Italy. 

Illice,  now  Elche,  a  town  of  Spain  \vi(li  a 
harbour  and  bay,  Sinus  <^  Partus  Illicilaiius, 
now  jilicant.     Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Illipula,  two  towns  of  Spain,  one  of  which 
is  called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor. 

Illiturgis,  Iliturgis,  or  Ilirgia,  a  city 
of  Spain,  near  the  modern  Andujar  on  the 
river  Baetis,  destroyed  by  Scipio,  for  having 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians.    Liv.  23,  c.  49, 

1.  24,c.  41,1.  26,  c.  17. 

Ilorcis,  now  Lona,  a  town  of  Spain. 
Pli7i.  3,  c.  3. 

Illyricum,  Illyris,  and  Illyria,  a  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite 
Italy,  whose  boundaries  have  been  dift'erentat 
difl'erent  times.  It  became  a  Roman  province, 
after  Gentius  its  king  had  been  conquered  by 
the  praetor  Anicius ;  and  it  now  forms  part  of 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Sclavonia.  Strab.  2  and 
7.— Pans. 4,  c.35.— Mela,  2,  c.2,  &:c.— f/or.  1, 

2,  kc. 

Illyk'icus  sinus,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum. 
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Illvrius,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Heimione, 
:ium  whom  Illyricum  received  its  name. 
Jpollod. 

Ilua,  now  Elba,  an  island  in  tlie  Tyrrhene 
?ea,  between  Italy  and  Corsica,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines.  The  people  are  called  Iluales. 
Uv.3Q,  c.  39.— Vkir.  Ma.  10,  v.  ITS.—Plin. 
3,  c.  6,  1.34,0.  14. 

Iluko,  now  Oleron,  a  town  of  Gascony  in 
France. 

Ii.us,  tlie  4th  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice  the  daugh- 
ter of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had  Themis, 
•who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon  the  father 
of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished, 
the  city  of  Ilium,  called  also  Troy  from  his 
father  Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium, 
a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised 
that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long 
would  the  town  remain  impregnable.  When 
the  temple  of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  llus 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the 
Palladium,  for  which  action  he  was  deprived 
of  his  sight  by  the  goddess,  though  he  recover- 
ed it  some  time  after.  Homer.  II. — Slrab.  13. 
—Apoliod.  3,  c.    U.—Orid.  Fast.  4,  v.   33,  1. 

6j  V  4iy A  name  of  Ascanius,  while  he 

was    at  Troy.     Virg.  JEn.   1,  v.  272. A 

friend  of  Turnus,  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  V.  400. 

Ilyugis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  now 
Ilura.    Polijb. 

Im.inuentius,  a  king  of  part  of  Britain, 
killed  by  Cassivelaunus,  he.     Cms.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Imaus,  a  large  mountain  of  Scythia,  which 
is  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scythia, 
which  is  generally  called  Inlra  linaum,  and 
E.-ciraIm(ium.  It  extends,  according  to  some, 
as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
PLin.  6,  c.  17.— Strab.   1. 

iMB.iRUs,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Ar- 
menia. 

Imbracides,  a  patronymic  given  to  Asius, 
IS  son  of  Imbracus.     Virg.  ^En.  10,  v.  123. 

I.MBRASiDES,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glau- 
ciis  and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.  Vtrg. 
.E/i.  12,  V.  343. 

Imbrasus,  or  Parthenius.  a  river  of  Samos. 
•Funo,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Imbrasia.    Faus.  7,   c. 

4. The  father  of  Pirns,  the  leader   of  the 

Thracians  dui-ing  the  Trojan  war.  Virg.  Mn. 
lU  and  12. — Homer.  II.  4,  v.  520. 

Imbueus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  killed  by 
Dryas,  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  310. 

IsiBKEX,  C.  Licinius,  a  poet.     Vid.  Licinius. 

Imbrius,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Teueer,  son  of 
:\Ientor.  He  had  married  Medesicasle,  Pri- 
am's daughter.     Homer.  11.  13, 

Imbrivum,  a  place  of  Samnium. 

Imbros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  &- 
gean  sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samo- 
tliracc,  with  a  small  river  and  town  ef  the 
same  name.  Imbros  was  governed  for  some 
lime  by  its  own  laws,  but  afterwards  subjected 
to  the  power  of  Persia,  Athens,  Macedonia, 
and  the  kings  of  Pergainus.  It  afterwards  be- 
<  ame  a  Roman  province.  The  divinities  par- 
ticularly worshipped   there   were  Ceres  and 

Mercury.     Thmi/d.8. Plin.4,c.  \'2.—Ho- 

m*r.  II.  IS.—Slrab.  '2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid. 
Prist.  10,  V.  18. 
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Inaciii,  aname  given  to  the  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus. 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus, 

from  the  river  Inachus. A  festival  in  Crete 

in  honour  of  Inachus  ;  or,  according  to  othei's, 

oflno's  misfortunes. A  courtezan  in  the 

age  of  Horace.    Epod.   12. 

Inaciiidje,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  suc- 
cessors of  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

Inachides,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.     Ovid.    Met.  1,  v.  704. 

And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Inachus. 

Id.  4,  fab.  11. 

Inachis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter 
of  Inachus.      Oiid.  Fast.  1,^  454. 

Inachium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Inachus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys> 
father  of  lo,  and  also  of  Phoroneus  and  Mgia- 
leus.  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he 
became  the  tutelar  deity.  He  reigned  60 
years.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  \5l.—Apollod.2,  c.  3. — 
Paus.  2,  c.  15. A  river  of  Argos. Ano- 
ther in  Epirus. 

Inajiames,  a  river  in  the  east  of  Asia,  as 
far  as  which  Semiramis  extended  her  empire. 
Polyan.  8. 

Inarime,  an  island  near  Campania,  with  a 
mountain,  under  which  Jupiter  confined  the 
giant  Typhosus.  It  is  now  called  Ischia,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  population. 
There  was  formerly  a  volcano  in  the  middle 
of  the  island.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  716. 

Inarus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  "neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 

the   Milesians. A  tyrant  of  Egypt,  who 

died  B.  C.  456. 

Incitatus,  a  horse  of  the  emperor  Cali- 
gula, made  high  priest. 

Indathyrsus.     Vid.  Idanthyrsus. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of 
all  the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  situate  at  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  Parthia,  iic.  along  the  maritime  coasts. 
It  has  always  been  reckoned  famous  for  the 
riches  it  contains;  and  so  persuaded  were  the 
ancients  of  its  wealth,  that  they  supposed  that 
its  very  sands  were  gold.  It  contained  SOOO 
different  nations,  and  5(XK)  remarkable  cities, 
according  to  geographers.  Bacchus  was  the 
first  who  conquered  it.  In  more  recent  ages, 
part  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  power  of  Persia. 
Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  conquest  was 
checked  by  the  valour  of  Porus,  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  country,  and  the  Macedonian  war- 
rior was  unwilling  or  afraid  toengage  another. 
Semiramis  also  extended  her  empire  far  ia 
India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the  couh- 
tiy,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally  dread- 
ed, that  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their  am- 
bassadors to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  Trajan, 
&tc.  India  is  divided  into  several  province?. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem,  an  India  in- 
Ira  Ga«ge7rt,  and  an  India  pro/)ria/  but  these 
divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by  tht 
ancients,  who,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
gave  the  name  of  Indians  to  the  iEtlwopian  na- 
tions. Dind.  1. — Slrab.  1,  he. — Mela,  3,  c. 
7.—Plin.  5,  c.  28.— Curl.  8,  c.  10.— Justin.  J, 
c.  2,  1.  12,  c.  7. 

Inoibius,  a  princess  of  Spain,  betrottfe*! 
to  Albulius. 
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IsDiGETES,  a  name  given  to  those  deities 
who  were  worshipped  only  in  some  particular 
places,  or  who  were  become  gods  from  men, 
as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &c.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  inde  8^  genili,  born  at  tiie  same 
place  where  they  received  their  worship. 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  498.— Oviil.  Met.  14,  v.  608. 
iNDiGETi,  a  people  of  Spain. 
Indus,  now  Sindc,  a  large  river  of  Asia, 
from  which  the  adjacent  country  has  received 
the  name  of  India.  It  falls  into  the  Indian 
ocean  by  two  mouths.  According  to  Plato,  it 
was  larger  (han  the  Nile ;  and  Pliny  says  that 
19  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  it,  before 
it  falls  into  the  sea.  Cic.  N.  D.  2,  c.  52.— 
—Sirab.   15.— Curt.   8,  c.  'J.—Diod.  2.— Ovid. 

fast.  3,  V.  720.— P/m.  6,  c.  20. A  river  of 

Caria.    Liv.  38,  c.  14. 

Indutiomarus,  a  Gaul  conquered  by 
Caesar,  k.c.  Cwsar.  B.  G. 
Inferim  mare,  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 
•»vho  nursed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas, 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Ne- 
phele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus 
and  Helle.  Ino  became  mother  of  Melicerta 
and  Learchus,  and  soon  conceived  an  implaca- 
ble hatred  against  the  children  of  IVephele, 
becaui^e  they  were  to  ascend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Pin-yxus  and  Helle 
were  informed  of  Ino's  machinations,  and  Ihey 
escaped  to  Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  [Vid. 
Phryxus.]  Juno,  jealous  of  luo's  prosperity, 
resolved  to  disturb  her  peace ;  and  more 
particularly,  because  she  was  of  the  descend- 
ants of  her  greatest  enemy,  Venus.  Tisi- 
phone  was  sent  by  order  of  the  goddess  to 
the  house  of  Athamas ;  and  she  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  such  fury,  that  Athamas,  taking 
Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  whelps, 
pursued  her,  and  dashed  her  son  Learchus 
against  a  wall.  Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
her  husband,  and  from  a  high  rock  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  with  Meiicerta  in  her 
arms.  The  gods  pitied  her  fate,  and  Neptune 
made  her  a  sea  deity,  whicii  was  afterwards 
called  Leucothoe.  Meiicerta  became  also  a 
sea  god,  known  by  the  name  of  Palajmon. 
Homer.  Od.  5. — Cic.  Tiisc.  de  J\'at.  D.  3,  c. 
48.— PM.  Symp.  b.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  13, 
cic.  Pans.  1, 2,  &c.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — lly- 
giu.  fab.  12,  14,  and  15. 

lNo.i,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  offered  to 
Ino  at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worship- 
ped, under  the  name  of  Leucotlioe. Ano- 
ther in  Laconia,  in  honour  o{  the  same.  It 
was  usual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of 
flour  into  a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were 
presages  of  prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  they  were  inauspi- 
cious and  very  u.'iliicky. 

Inous,  apatronytnic  given  to  the  god  Pa- 
Uemon,  as  son  of  Ino.  Virg.  ^n.  5,  v.  823. 
Inopus,  a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  inha- 
bitants suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from 
Egypt  under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  "banks 
that  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Plin.  2,  c. 
lOa.—FUicc.  5,  v.  lOd.—Strab.  6.— Pa  us.  2,  c.  4. 
Iksubkks,  the  iidiabitants  of  Insnbria,  a 
country  near  Ihe  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 
ongin.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
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and  their  country  became  a  province,  where 
the  modern  towns  of  Milan  and  Pavia  were 
built.  Strab.  5.— Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  23.— Plin. 
3,  c.  \7.—Liv.  5,  c.34.—Ptol.  3,  c.  1. 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdis,  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  dis- 
appointed for  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  h»i 
fomented  seditions  against  Darius,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the 
usurper.  When  the  king  had  ordered  him 
and  all  his  family  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife, 
by  frequently  visiting  the  palace,  excited  the 
compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one 
of  her  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  ob- 
tained her  brother ;  and  when  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  because  she  prefer- 
red him  to  her  husband  and  children,  she  re- 
plied, that  she  could  procure  another  husband, 
and  children  likewise;  but  that  she  could  ne- 
ver have  another  brother,  as  her  father  and 
mother  were  dead.  Intaphernes  was  put  to 
death.     Herodot.  3. 

lNTEMELiuM,a  town  at  the  west  of  Ligu- 
ria,  on  the  sea-shore.  Cic.  Div.  8,  c.  14. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria, 
the  birth  place  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  and 
of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situ- 
ate between  two  branches  of  the  Nar,  {inter- 
amnes)  whence  its  name.     Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c. 

5. — Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  64. A  colony  on  the 

confines  of  Samnium,  on  the  Liris. 
Intercatia,  a  town  of  Spain. 
Interrex,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  elec- 
tion of  another.  This  office  was  exercised  by 
the  senators  alone,  and  none  continued  in 
power  longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  only  12  hours.  The  first  interrex 
mentioned  in  Roman  history,  i«  after  the  death 
of  Romulus,  when  the  Romans  quarrelled 
with  the  Sablnes  concerning  the  choice  of  a 
king.  Thei'e  was  sometimes  an  interrex  dur- 
ing the  consular  government ;  but  this  hap- 
pened only  to  hold  assemblies  in  the  absence 
of  the  magistrates,  or  when  the  election  of 
any  of  the  acting  ofiScers  was  disputed.  Lir. 
1,  c.  17. — Dionys.  2,  c.  15. 

Inui  castrum.  {Vid.  Castrum  Inui.]  It 
received  its  name  from  Inuus,  a  divinity  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Faunus  of  the 
Latins,  and  worshipped  in  this  city. 
iNixus,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Herodot. 
Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  accoi'ding  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirencs,  was  priestess  to 
.luno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured 
of  her;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  Ids  intrigues,  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  affection,  and  sur- 
prised him  in  the  company  of  Io,  though  he 
had  shrouded  himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of 
clouds  and  thick  mists.  Jupiter  changed  his 
mistress  into  a  beautiful  heiicr  ;  and  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  the  fraud;  obtained  from 
her  husband  the  animal,  whose  beauty  she  had 
condescended  to  commend.  Juno  connnand- 
ed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  to  watch  the 
heifer  ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  tor  the  situation 
of  Io,  sent  ]\lercury  to  destroy  Argus,  and  to 
restore  lier  to  liberty,  [l  id.  Argus]  Io, 
freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  was  now 
presecuted  by  Juno  ;  who  sent  one  of  the 
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furies,  or  rathci-  a  nialicions  insect,  to  torment 
her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of 
tiie  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still 
exposed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's 
insect.  Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
lier  to  her  ancient  form ;  and  when  the  god 
had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman, 
she  brought  foi'th  Epaphus.  Afterwards 
she  married  Telagonus  king  of  Egypt,  or 
Osiris,  according  to  others,  and  she  treated 
her  subjects  with  such  mildness  and  humani- 
ty, that,  after  death,  she  received  divine  hon- 
ours, and  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Isis.  According  to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried 
away  by  Phcenician  merchants,  who  wished 
to  make  reprisals  for  Europa,  who  had  been 
stolen  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose 
that  lo  never  came  to  Egypt.  She  is  some- 
times called  Phoronis,  from  her  brother  Pho- 
roneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  748. — Paus.  1,  c. 
25,  ].  3,  c.  l8.—Moschns.—,^pollod.  2,  c.  1.— 
Vir^.  JEn.  7,  v.  '789.— Hygin.  fab.  145. 

loBATES  and  Jobates,  a  king  of  Lycia, 
father  of  Stenobaea,  the  wife  of  Proetus,  king 
of  Argos.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  Bellerophon,  to  w  horn  she  had  given  one  of 
her  daughters,  called  Philonoe,  in  marriage. 
—[Vid.  Bellerophon.]  Jpaifod.  2,  c.  2.—Hy- 
gin  fab.  57. 

loBEs,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of 
Thespius.  He  diedin  his  youth.  ApoUod.2,c.l. 

JocASTA,  a  daughter  of  Menceceus,  who 
married  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she 
had  (Edipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  son 
QCdipus,  witiiout  knowing  who  he  was,  and 
liad  by  him  jSteocles,  Polynices,  &c.  [^Vid. 
Laius,  CEdipus.]  When  she  discovered  that 
she  had  married  her  own  son,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair. 
She  is  called  £pica«^a  by  some  mythologists. 
fSlat.  Thtb.  8,  v.  42. — Senec.  and  Sophocl.  in 
CEdip. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  68,  &,c. 
—Homer.  Od.  11. 

loLAiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as 
that  called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Hercules  and  his  friend  lolas,  who 
assisted  him  in  conquering  the  hydra.  It  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  on  the  first  of 
which  were  offered  solemn  sacrifices.  The 
next  day  horse  races  and  athletic  exercises 
were  exhibited.  The  following  day  was  set 
apart  for  wrestling ;  the  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  used  at  fu- 
neral solemnities.  They  were  sometimes  re- 
warded with  tripods  of  brass.  The  place 
where  the  exercises  were  exhibited  was  called 
lolaion,  where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  mo- 
nument of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenatoph  of 
lolas,  who  was  burifd  in  Sardinia.  These 
monuments  were  strewed  with  gai'lands  and 
flow^ers  on  the  day  of  the  festival. 

loLAs  or  loLAUs,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king 
of  The.ssaiy,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  con- 
quering the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron 
the  place  where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  others.  [Vid.  Hy- 
dra.] He  was  restored  to  his  youth  and  vig- 
our by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his  fi'iend  Her- 
cules. Some  time  afterwards,  lolas  assisted 
the  Heraclida;  against  Eurystheus,  and  killed 
The  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  According  to 
I'luturch,  lolas  had  a  monufcieut  in  Breotia  and 
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Fhocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and  bind  them" 
selves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity, 
considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love  and 
friendship.  According  to  Diodorus  and  Pan- 
saiiias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement  at 
the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  399. 
— Jpollod.  2,  c.  4.— Paus.  10,  c.  17. A  com- 
piler of  a  Phcenician  history. A  friend  of 

.'Eneas,  killed  by  Catillus  in  the  Rutulian  wars. 

Virg.  Jhln   11,  V.  640. A  son  of  Antipater, 

cup-bearer  to  Alexander.    Plut. 

loLCHOs,  a  town  of  Magnesia  above  Deme- 
trias,  where  Jason  was  born.  It  was  founded 
by  Cretheus,  son  of  j^olus  and  Enaretta. 
Mela  mentions  it  as  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  though  all  the  other  ancient  geographers 
place  it  on  the  sea  shore.  Paus.  4,  c.  2.— 
.'Jpollod.  1,  c.9.—Strab.8.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Lm-an.  3,  v.  192. 

loLE,  a  daughter  of  Eury  tus,  king  of  fficha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refu.sed  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments, and  lole  was  carried  away  by  force. 
[Fid.  Eury  tus.]  Itwas  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic,  which  caused  his  death. 
[!'«/.  Hercules  and  Dejanira.]  After  the 
death  of  Hercules,  loIe  married  his  son  Hyl- 
lus,  by  Dejanira.  Apollod.  2,  c.  7. —  Ovid.  Met. 
y,  V  279. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthusand  Creusa,  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Selinus,  king  of  jEgiale.  He  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the 
name'of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia 
[Vid.  lones  and  Ionia.]  jjftollod.  1,  c.  7. — 
Paus.  7,  c.  l.—Strab.  I.—Herodot.  7,  c.  94, 1. 
8,  c.  44. A  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  whose  tra- 
gedies, when  represented  at  Athens,  met  with 
universal  applause.  He  is  mentioned  and 
greatly    commended    by    Aristophanes   and 

Athenaeus,  Sec.    Athen.  10,  fcc. A  native  of 

Ephesus,  introduced  in  Plato's  dialogues  as 
reasoning  with  Socrates. 

loNE,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

loNES,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Ion,  who  dwelt  at  Helice.  In  the  age 
of  Ion  the  Athenians  made  a  war  against  the 
people  of  Eieusis.  and  implored  his  aid  against 
their  enemies.  Ion  conquered  the  Eleusin- 
ians  and  Eumolpus,  who  was  at  their  head ; 
and  the  Athenians,  sensible  of  his  services,  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  settle  among  them; 
and  the  more  strongly  to  show  their  aflection, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  lonians.  Some 
suppose  that,  after  this  victory.  Ion  passed 
into  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  colony. 
When  the  Achajans  were  driven  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus hy  the  Heraclidaj,  eighty  years  after 
the  "Trojan  war,  they  came  to  settle  among 
the  lonians,  who  were  then  masters  of  Mgi- 
alus.  They  were  soon  dispossessed  of  their 
territories  by  the  Achasans,  and  went  to  Atti- 
ca, where  they  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 
Their  migration  from  Greece  t©  Asia  Minor 
was  about  60  vears  after  the  return  of  the 
HeraelidiE,  B.  C.  1044,  and  80  years  after  the 
departure  of  the  .lEolians ;  and  they  therefore 
finally  settled  themselves,  after  a  wandering 
life  of  about  30  year? 
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Ionia )  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  iEolia,  on  the  west  by  the 
3^gean  and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria, 
and  on  the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria. 
It  was  founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and 
particularly  Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects 
of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  itito  12  small  states, 
which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancicnte.  These  twelve 
states  were,  Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon.  Cla- 
zorneHce,  Epbcsus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phoca^a, 
Erytbrae,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos 
and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple,  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium,  from 
the  concourse  of  people  that  flock  there 
from  every  part  of  Ionia.  After  they  had 
enjoyed  for  some  time  their  freedom  and  in 
dependence,  they  were  made  tributary  to  the 
power  of  Lydia  by  Crnesus.  The  Atlienians 
assisted  tbem  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  the 
Asiatic  monarchs ;  but  Ihey  soon  forgot  their 
duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke 
by  Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original 
independence.  They  '.vere  reduced  by  the 
Romans  'ander  the  diclator  Sylla.  Ionia  has 
been  always  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and 
the  genius  of  its  inhabitants.  Herodol.  1,  c.  6 
and  28.—Strah.  14.— Mela,  1,  c.  2,  &ic.—Pitn!:. 

7,  c.  1. An  ancient  name  given  to  Hellas, 

or  Achaia,  because  it  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  lonians. 

Ionium  make,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  ly- 
ing between  Sicily  and  Greece.  That  part  of 
the  JEgean  sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia,  is  called  the  sea  of  Ionia,  and 
not  the  Ionian  sua.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, the  Ionian  sea  receives  its  name  from 
lo,  who  swam  across  there,  after  she  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  iicifer.  Utrab.  1, 
&c. — Dionys.  Perieg. 

loPAS,  a  king  of  Africa,  among  the  suitors  of 
Dido.  He  Vi'as  an  excellent  musician,  poet, 
and  philosopher,  and  he  exhibited  his  superior 
abilities  at  the  entertainment  which  Dido  gave 
to  ^neas.     Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  744. 

IfiPE  and  JoppA,  now  Jofo,  a  famous  town 
of  Phoenicia,  more  ancient  than  tiie  dolugr, 
according  to  some  traditions.  It  was  about 
forty  miles  from  the  caiiital  of  Jiidsa,  and  was 
remarkable  for  a  sea-pori  much  frequented, 
though  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great 
rocks   that   lie   before  it.      Slrab.  1<5,  k.c. — 

Fropcrt.  2,  el.  28,  v.  51. A   daughter  of 

Iphicles,  who  married  Theseus.     Plut. 

loPHON,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  who  accused 
his  father  of  imprudence  in  the  management 

of  his  ati'airs,   Lc.     Lucian.  de  Macrob. A 

poet  of  Gnossus,  in  Crete.     Pam.  1,  c  34. 

JoRDANES,  a  river  of  Judaea,  illustrious 
in  saci-ed  history.  It  rises  near  mount  Liba- 
nus,  and  after  running  tlirough  the  lake  Sa- 
machonites,  and  that  of  Tiberias,  it  falls,  after 
a  course  of  150  ixiiles,  into  the  Dead  sea. 
airab.  16. 

JoaNAKDES,  an  historian  «ho  wrote  on  the 
Goths.     lie  died  A.  D.  552. 

los,  now  AYo,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sra, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
lor  the  tomb  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of  his 
mother.    Plin.  4.  c.  12. 
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.losEPHUs  Flavics,  a  celebrated  Jew, 
born  in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military 
abilities  in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven 
days  against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small 
town  of  Judaea.  When  the  city  surrendered 
there  were  not  found  less  than  40,000  Jews 
slain,  and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to 
1,200.  Josephus  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a 
cave,  where  40  of  his  countrymen  had  also 
taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  from  com- 
mitting suicide,  and  when  they  had  all  drawn 
lots  to  kill  one  another,  Josephus  fortunately 
remained  the  last,  and  surrendeied  himself  to 
Vespasian.  He  gained  the  conqueror's  esteem 
b}'  foretelling  that  he  would  become  one  day 
tlie  ma.5ter  of  the  Roman  empire.  Josephus 
was  jiresent  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tus, and  received  all  the  sacred  books  which 
it  contained  from  the  conqueror's  hands.  He 
came  to  Rome  with  Titus,  where  he  was  hon- 
oured with  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man citizen.  Here  he  made  hin)seif  esteemed 
by  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and 
dedi(;ated  iiis  time  to  study.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first  in  Syriac, 
and  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  This 
composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that  he  authen- 
ticated it  by  placing  his  signature  upon  it,  and 
by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  libraries. 
He  finished  another  work,  which  he  divided 
into  twenty  books,  containing  the  history  ot 
the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  ]>laces  subver- 
sive of  the  authority  ^nd  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  scriptures.  He  also  wrote  two  books  lo 
defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy  ;  besides  an  acco'anf  of  hi;'  own  life,  &.e. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  iiis  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  exactness  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations. 
He  has  been  called  the  Livy  of  tlie  Greeks. 
Though,  in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  chris- 
tians, yet  lie  has  commended  om-  Saviour  so 
warmly,  that  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  christian 
writer.'  Josephu.5  died  A.D.  93,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
arc  Hudson's,  2  vols.  fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and  Ha- 
vercatnp's,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1726.  Sutton,  in 
Vtsp.  &Lr. 

Jo\jANUs  Flavins  Claudius,  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the 
soldiers  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first 
refused  lo  be  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious 
principles  of  the  late  emperor  ;  but  they  re- 
moved i:isgroundlessapprehensions,andiW  hen 
they  assured  him  tiiat  they  were  warm  for 
Christianily,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made 
a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Porsians, 
against  whoni^Julian  was  marching  with  a  vic- 
torious army.  Jovian  died  seven  montiis  and 
twenty  days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  lound 
in  his  bed  sullVicated  by  the  vapours  of  char- 
coal, which  had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.  D. 
364.  Some  attril)ute  his  drath  to  intempe- 
rance, and  say  that  he  was  (he  son  of  a  baker. 
He  burned  a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch. 
Mitrcellin. 

Iphianassa,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  kingof 
Argos,  who,  with  her  sisters  iphinoe  and  Ly- 
sippe,    ridiculed    Juno,    fcc.      Vid.  Prtetides. 

The  wife  of  Endymion. 

IPHitirs;  or  IriiicLEJ,    a  son  of  Amphi- 
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i.ryon  and  Alcmena,  born  at  tlie  same  birth 
witli  Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were 
tugether  in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Her- 
cules, sent  two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him. 
At  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  Iphicles  alarmed 
tlie  house  ;  but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year 
old,  boldly  seized  them,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  squeezed  them  to  death.     Jlpollod.  2,  c. 

'i.-^TIieocrit. ^Aking  of  Phylace,  in  Phthio- 

tis,  son  of  Phylacus  and  Clymene.  He  had 
bulls  famous  for  their  bigness,  and  the  mon- 
ster which  kept  them.  Melampus,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  brother,  [  Vid.  MelainpusJ  attempt- 
ed to  steal  them  away,  but  he  was  caught  in 
the  fact,  and  imprisoned.  Iphiclus  soon  re- 
ceived some  advantages  from  the  prophetical 
knowledge  of  his  prisoner,  and  not  only  re- 
stored him  to  liberty,  but  also  presented  him 
with  the  oxen.  Iphiclus,  who  was  childless, 
learned  from  the  soothsayer  how  to  become  a 
father.  He  had  married  Automedusa,  and 
afterwards  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  The- 
bes. He  was  father  to  Podarce  and  Protesi- 
laus.     Homer.  Od.  11,  //.  m.—Jpollod.  1,  c.9. 

— Pam.  4,  c.  36. A  son  of  Thestius,  king 

of  Pleuron.     Jlpollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Iphicrates,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from 
the  lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  He  made  war  against  the  Thracians, 
obtained  some  victories  over  the  Spartans, 
and  assisted  the  Persian  king  against  Egypt. 
He  changed  the  dress  and  arms  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  rendered  them  more  alert  and  ex- 
peditious in  using  their  weapons.  He  marri- 
ed a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Miiestheus,  and 
died  380  B.  C.  When  he  was  once  reproach- 
ed of  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  observed, 
that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his  family,  but 
that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last  of  his  own. 

C.  Kep.  infpkic. A  sculptor  of  Athens. — 

An  Athenian,  sent  to  Darius  the  third,  king  of 
Persia,  kc.     Ci.irt.'3,c.  VS. 

Iphijuamus,  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
killed  by  Agamemnon.     Homer.  11.  11. 

Iphidemia,  a  Thessalian  woman,  ravished 
by  the  Naxians,  tc. 

Iphigenia,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to 
the  Trojan  war,  were  deliiined  by  contrary 
winds  at  Aulis,  ihcy  were  informed  by  one 
<if  (he  soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods, 
ihey  must  saciifice  Iphigonia,  Agamemnon's 
daugiiler,  to  Diana.  [Fid.  Agamemnon.] 
The  father,  who  had  provoked  the  goddess  by 
killing  her  favourite  stag,  heard  this  with  the 
greatest  horror  iwd  indignation,  and  rather 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he 
commanded  one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces,  to  order  all  the  assembly 
to  depart  each  to  his  respective  home.  Ulys- 
ses and  the  other  generals  inlerfcrod,  and  Aga- 
memnon consented  to  immolate  his  daughter 
for  the  common  cause  of  Gieece.  As  Iphi- 
genia  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  mother,  the 
Greeks  sent  foi-  her  on  i)relence  of  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Clytemnestra  gladly 
jiermitted  herde|)artnre,  and  Iphigenia  came 
)o  Aulis:  here  slie  saw  the  bloody  prepara- 
tions for  the  sacrifice  ;  she  implored  the  for- 
giveness and  protection  of  her  father,  but 
(cars  and  entreaties  were  unavailing.   Calchas 
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took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  was 
going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  supernatural  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  fa- 
vourable, and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from 
Aulis.  Ipliigenia's  innocence  had  raised  the 
compassion  of  the  goddess  on  whose  altar  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  she  carried 
herto  Taurica,  where  she  intrusted  her  with 
the  care  of  her  temple.  In  this  sacred  office 
Iphigenia  was  obliged,  by  the  command  of 
Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  the  strangers  which 
came  into  that  country.  Many  had  already 
been  offered  as  victims  on  the  bloody  altar, 
when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came  to  Taurica. 
Their  mutual  and  unparalleled  friendship, 
[F/(i.  Pylades  and  Orestes]  disclosed  to  Iphi- 
genia that  one  of  the  strangers  whom  she  was 
going  to  sacrifice  was  her  brother;  and,  upon 
this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to 
Hy  from  tiie  barbarous  country,  and  carry 
away  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They  suc- 
cessfully eflected  their  enterprise,  and  mur- 
dered Thoas,  who  enforced  the  human  sacrifi- 
ces. According  to  some  authors,  the  Iphigenia 
who  was  sacrificed  at  Aulis  was  not  a  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  but  a  daughter  of  Helen  by 
Theseus.  Homer  does  not  speak  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigenia,  though  very  minute  in  the 
description  of  the  Grecian  forces,  adventures, 
&c.  The  statue  of  Diana,  which  Iphigenia 
brought  away,  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia  in  Italy.     Pans.  2,  c.  22, 1.  3, 

0.  16.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  31.— Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 
1 16. — JE&chyl. — Enripid. 

Iphimedia,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  who 
married  the  giant  Aloeus.  She  fled  from  her 
husband,  and  had  two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephial- 
tes,  by  Neptune,  her  father's  father.  Homer 
Od.    11,   V.    UA.—Paus.  9,   c.   22.— Jlpollod. 

1,  c.  7. 

Iphimedo.n,  a  son  of  Eurystheus,  killed 
in  a  war  against  the  Athenians  and  Heracli- 
da3.     Jlpollod. 

IPHiMicDtsA,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dana- 
us,  who  married  Euchenor.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Iphinoe,  one  of  the  principal  women  of 
Lemnos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the 
males  of  the  island  after  their  return  from  a 

Thraeian  ex[)edition.      Flacc.  -2,  v.   163. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus.  She  died  of 
a  disease  while  under  the  care  of  Melamnus. 
Vid.  Proitides. 

IpHiNous,  one  of  the  centaurs.     Ovid. 

Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ces,  who  wisiied  to  engage  Amphiaraiis  iii'the 
Tlieban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Eripliyle,  by 
giving  herthe  golden  collar  of  Harmonia.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eripliyle  betrayed  herhusband. 

Jlpollod.  3.— Finer.  1,  3,  and  T A  beautiful 

youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  Anaxarete,  and  the  cold- 
ness nnd  contempt  he  met  with  rendered  him 
so  desperate  that  he  hung  himself.  Anaxarete 
saw  him  carried  fo  his  grnve  without  emotion, 
and  wasinslantiv  chan.'>;ed  into  a  stone.  Ovid. 
Met.  11,  V.  703.-^ — A   daughter   of  Tliespius. 

Jlpollod. A   mistress  of   Patroclus,   given 

him  by  Achilles.     Homer.  II.  9. A  daugh- 

i  ter  of  Ligdus  and  Tclethusa,  of  Crete.    When 
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ieletliusa  was  pregnant,  Ligdus  ordered  her 
to  destroy  her  child  if  it  proved  a  daughter, 
tecause  his  poverty  could  not  afford  to  main- 
tain an  useless  charge.  The  severe  orders  of 
her  husband  alarmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would 
have  obeyed,  had  not  Isis  commanded  her  in 
a  dream  to  spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Tele- 
thusa  brought  forth  a  daughter,  which  was 
given  to  a  nurse,  and  passed  for  a  boy  under 
the  name  of  [phis.  Ligdus  continued  ignorant 
of  the  deceit,  and,  when  Iphis  was  come  to 
the  years  of  puberty,  her  father  resolved  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  lanthe,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Telestes.  A  day  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  was  appointed,  but  Telethusa  and  her 
daughter  were  equally  anxious  to  put  off  the 
marriage;  and,  when  all  was  unavailing,  they 
implored  the  assistance  of  Isis,  by  whose  ad- 
vice the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  preserved.  The 
goddess  was  moved,  she  changed  the  sex  of 
Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nuptials  were 
*  jn.^ummated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 
Odd.  Met.  9,  v.  666,  &,c. 

Iphitign,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  son  of 
Otryntheus  and  Nais,  killed  by  Achilles.  Ho- 
mer. II.  20,  v.  382. 

Iphitus,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  kingofCEcha- 
lia.  When  his  father  had  promised  his  daugh- 
ter lole  to  him  who  could  overcome  him  or 
his  sons  in  drawing  the  bow,  Hercules  accept- 
ed the  challenge  and  came  off  victorious.  Eu- 
rytus refused  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror, 
observing  that  Hercules  had  killed  one  of  his 
wives  in  a  fury,  and  that  lole  might  perhaps 
share  the  same  fate.  Some  time  after,  Auto- 
'ycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eurytus,  and  Her- 
cules was  suspected  of  the  theft.  Iphilus  was 
sent  in  quest  of  the  oxen,  and,  in  his  search, 
he  met  with  Hercules,  whose  good  favours  he 
had  gained  by  advising  Eurytus  to  give  lole  to 
the  conqueror.  Hercules  assisted  Iphilus  in 
.seeking  the  lost  animals;  but  when  he  recol- 
lected the  ingratitude  of  Eurytus,  he  killed 
iphitus  bv  throwing  him  down  from  the  walls 
f;f  Tirynt'hus.     Homer.  Od.  21— JjpoHod.  2,  c. 

d. A  Trojan,  who  survived  the  ruin  of  his 

country,  and  fled  with  iEneas  to  Italy.     Virg. 

./Ell.  2,  v.  340,  &ic. A  king  of  Elis,  son  of 

Praxonides,  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus.  He  re- 
established the  Olympic  games  338  years  after 
their  institution  by  Hercules,  or  about  884 
vcars  before  the  christian  era.  This  epoch  is 
famous  in  chronological  history,  as  every  thing 
previous  to  it  seems  involved  in  fabulous  ob- 
scurity.    Paterc.  1,  c.  3. — Pans.  5,  c.  4. 

Iphthime,  a  sistc:  of  Penelope,  who  mar- 
ried Euuielus.  She  appeared,  by  the  power 
of  Minerva,  to  Ler  sister  in  a  dream,  to  com- 
fort her  in  the  absence  of  her  son  Telema- 
chus.     Ho^n.  Od.  4,  v.  795. 

Ipsea,  the  mother  of  Medea.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
37,  V.  232. 

Ipsus,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for 
a  battle  which  was  fought  there  about  301 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  Anti- 
gonus  and  his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ca.ssa:)der.  The  former  led 
into  the  field  an  army  of  above  70,000  foot  and 
10,(X)0  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The  latter's 
forces  consisted  of  64,000  infantry,  besides 
10,500  horse,  4(X)  elephants,  and  120  armed 
chariots.  Antigonus  and  his  son  were  defeated. 
Plut.  in  Demetr. 
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I  Ira,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Aganjeni' 
I  non  promised  to  Achilles,  if  he  would  resume 
j  his  arms  to  fight  against  the  Trojans.  This 
I  place  is  famous  in  histoiy  as  haviiig  supported 
a  siege  of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians.  Its  capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to 
the  second  Messenian  war.  Horn.  Jl.  9,  v.  150 
and  292.-~Strab.  7. 

Iren^us,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjects ;  but,  as  what  re- 
mains is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  competed 
in  that  language,  and  not  in  Greek.  Frag- 
ments of  his  works  in  Greek  are  however  pre- 
served, which  prove  that  his  style  was  simple, 
thougli  clear  and  often  animated.  His  opin- 
ions concerning  the  soul  are  curious.  He 
suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  202.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol. 
1702. 

Irene,  a  daugiiter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 

Plin.  36,  c.  11. One  of  the  seasons  among 

the  Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Hora;. 
Her  two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  .ipoUod.  1, 
c.  8. 

Iresus,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Gy- 
rene, where  Battus  fixed  his  residence.  The 
Egyptians  were  once  defeated  there  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyrene.     Herodot.  4,  c.  158,  &.c. 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra. 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office 
was  to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain 
the  soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expir- 
ing. She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and,  from 
that  circumstance,  she  is  represented  with 
wings  with  all  the  variegated  and  beautiful 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitting  be- 
hind Juno,  ready  to  execute  her  commands. 
She  is  likewise  described  as  su|)plyitig  the 
clouds  with  water  to  deluge  the  world.  Hesiod. 
Thcog.v.26Q. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  271  and  seq. 
1.   4,  V.   481,  1.  10,   V.    685.— Virg.    JEn.    4, 

v.  094. A  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 

Caj)padocia,  and  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
Flaec.  5,  v.  121. A  river  of  Pontus. 

Irus,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope's  suitors.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar's 
diess,  Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the 
gates,  and  even  challenged  him.  Ulysses 
brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  bouse.  From  his  po- 
verty originates  the  proverb  Iro  pauperior. 
Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1  and  35. —  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el. 
7,  V.  42. A  mountain  of  India. 

Is,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Eliphrates. 
Its  waters  abound  with  bitumen.     Herodot.  1, 

179. A  small  town  on  the  river  of  the 

same  name.    Id.  ib. 

IsADAS,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  seeing  the 
Thebans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself 
naked,  and,  with  a  spear  and  sword,  engaged 
the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
for  his  valour.     Plut. 

lsm.x,  one  of  the  INereides. 

Is^cs,  an  orator  of  Calchis,  in  Eubcea,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil 
ofLysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Liemos- 
thenes.  Some  supjjose  that  he  reformed  the 
dissipation  and  imprudence  of  his  early  years 
by  frugality  and  temperance.    Demosthenes 
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imitated  him  in  preference  to  Isocrates,  be- 1  remain,  written  in  Greek,  with  conciseness  and 
r.ause  he  studied  force  and  energy  of  expres-  i  elegance.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 

sion  rather  than  floriduess  of  style.  Ten  of  his  I  fol.  1638. A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

sisty-four  orations  are  extant.    Jav.  3,  v.  74. 1  flourished  in  the  7th  century.    He  issurnamed 
[—plut.  de  10  Oral.  Dem. Another  GTet'k\Hispahmis.    His  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 


orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is 
greatly  recommended  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
wlio  observes,  that  he  always  spoke  extem- 
pore, and  wrote  with  elegance,  unlaboured 
ease,  and  great  correctness. 
IsABius,  a  river  of  India. 
Is\NDER,  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  killed  in 
the  war  vvhicii  his  father  made  against  the  So- 
lymni.    Homer.  II.  6. 

Is.ii»is,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Lucan.  2,  v. 
406. 

IsAR  and  IsARA,  the  Isore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabius  routed  the  AUobroges.  It  ri- 
ses at  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhone  near  Valence.     Plin.  3,  c.  A.~Lucan. 

1,  v.  399. Another,  called  theOyse,  which 

falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

IsAR    and    Is^us,    a  river   of  Vindelicia. 
Strab.  4. 
IsARCHus,  an  Athenian  archon,  B.  C.  424. 
IsAURA,   (cf,  or  orum,)  the  chief  town  of 
Isaura.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

IsAURiA,  a  country  of  .Asia  Minor,  near 
mount  Taurus,  whose  inhabitants  were  bold 
and  warlike.  The  Roman  emperors,  particu- 
larly Probus  and  Gallus,  made  war  against 
them  and  conquered  them.  Flor.  3,  c.  6. — 
Sirdb. —  Ck.  15.  Fam.  2. 

Is.luRicus,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from 
his  conquests  over  the  Isaurians.  Ovid.  1. 
Fast.  594.— Cic.  5,  Att.  21. 

IsuARus,  a  river  of  Umbria,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic. Another  in  Magna  Gra:cia.  Lu- 
can. 2,  V.  406. 

IscHENiA,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia, 
in  honour  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mer- 
cury and  Hierea,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
devoted  himself  for  his  country,  and  wjw  hon- 
oured with  a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IscHOLAUs,  a  brave  and  prudent  general 
of  Sparta,  &:c.     Polytzn. 

IsciioMACHUS,  a  noble  athlete  of  Crotona, 
about  tJje  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  and  P. 
Posthumius. 

IscHuPOLis,  a  town  of  Pontus. 
IsciA.     Vid.  (Enotrides. 
IsDEGERDEs,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed, 
by  the  will  of  Arcadius,  guardian  to  Theodo- 
sius  the  Second.     He  died  in  his  31st  year, 
A.  D.  408. 

IsiA,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isis,  which  continued  nine  days.  It  was  usual 
to  carry  vessels  full  of  wheat  and  barley, 
as  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  taught  mankind  the  use  of  corn.  These 
festivals  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  among 
whom  they  soon  degenerated  into  licentious- 
ness. They  were  abolished  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  A.  U.  C.  696.  They  were  in- 
troduced again,  abou;t  200  years  after,  by 
Cornmodus. 

IsiAcoRUM  poRTus,  a  harbour  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxiue,  near  Dacia. 

IsiDOKUs,  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical 

treatises,  besides  a  description  of  Partliia. 

A  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  Pelustota, 
irom  his  living  in  Egypt.     Of  his  epi^'le"  2013 


de  Bruel,  Paris  1601. 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians; 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
Diodorus  of  Sicily.     Some  suppose  her  to  be 
the  same  as  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow, 
and  restored  to  her  human  form  in  Egypt, 
where  she  taught  agriculture,  and  governed 
the  people  with  mildness  and  equity,  for  which 
reasons   she    received   divine  honours   after 
death.    According  to  some  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother  Osi- 
ris, and  was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she 
had  left  her  mother's  womb.     These  two  an- 
cient deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  com- 
prehended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathens.    Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phry- 
gians, the  Cei'es  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine 
of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of 
the  Romans,  &.c.     Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  con- 
jointly in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon, 
the  brother  of  Osiris,  proved    fatal  to  this 
sovereign.     [Vid.  Osiris  and  Typhon.]     The 
ox  and  cow  were  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  because  these  deities,  while  on  eailh,  had 
diligently  applied  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
earth.      [Vid.  Apis.]      As  Isis  Avas  supposed 
to  be  the  moon  and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was 
represented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand, 
with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of  corn.     The  Egyp- 
tians believed  that  the  yearly  and  regularinun- 
dations  of  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the  abund- 
ant tears  which  Isis  shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris, 
whom  Typhon  had  basely  murdered.     The 
word/si«,  according  to  some,  signifies  a»»cien/, 
and,  on  that  account,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
statues  of  the  goddess  were  olten  in  these 
\vords  :  /  am  all  that  hag  been,  that  shall  be, 
and  none,  among  mortals  has  hitherto  taken  off 
my  veil.     The  worship  of  Isis  was  universal  in 
Egypt ;  the  priests  were  obliged  to  observe 
perpetual  chastity,    their  head  was  closely 
shaved,  and  they  always  walked  barefooted, 
and  clothed  themselves  i  n  linen  garments.  They 
never  eat  onions,  they  abstained  from  salt  with 
their  meat,  and  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  sheep  and  of  hogs.     During  the  night  they 
were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near  the 
statue  of  the  goddess.    Cleopatra,  the  beauti- 
ful queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  dress  herself 
like  this  goddess,  and  afl'ected  to  be  called  a 
second  Isis.     Cic.  de  Div.   1, — Plut.  de  hid. 
4"  Osirid. — Bind.   1. — Dionys.  Hal.   1. — Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  59.— Lucan.  1,  v.  831. 

IsMARUs,  (IsMARA,  j)lur.)  a  ruggcd  moun- 
tain of  Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olivof, 
near  the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
Its  wines  are  excellent.  The  word  Ismarius  Is 
indiscriminately  used  for  Thracian.  Homer. 
Od.9.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  37.    JEn.   10,  v.  351. 

A  Theban,  son  of  Astacus. A  son  of 

Eumolpus.  Jipollod.  A  Lydian  who  ac- 
companied /Eneas  to  Italy,  and  fought  with 
great  vigour  against  the  Rutuli.  Virg.  JEr. 
10,  V.  139. 

iSMENB,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Ajitigone  had  been  con 
demned  to  be  buried  alive  by  Crroj,  for  giv ' 
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ing  burial  to  her  brother  Polytiices  against  the 
tyrant's  positive  orders,  declared  herself  as 
guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being 
equally  punished  with  her.  This  instance  of 
generosity  was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone 
who  wished  not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in 
her  calamities.     Saphod.  in  Jinlig. — Jipollod.  3 

c.  5. A  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  who 

married  the  hundred-eyed  Argos,  by  whom 
she  had  Jasus.     Jipollod.  2,  c.  1. 

IsMENiAS,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythi- 
ans, Atheas,  the  king  of  the  coutitry,  observ- 
ed, that  he  liked  the  music  of  Isnienias  belter 
than  the  braying  of  an  ass.     Plnl.  hi  Apoph. 

A    Theban,    bribed    by   Tiniocrates   o! 

Rhodes,  that  he  miglit  use  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
statesfrom  assisting Lacedajmon,  against  which 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.     Paus.  3,  c.  9. 

A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Peisia  with  an 

embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had 
recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action 
which  would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  coun- 
fry.  When  he  was  introduced  he  dropped  his 
ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to  recover  it 
from  the  ground  was  mistaken  for  the  most 
submissive  homage,  and  Ismenias  had  a  satis- 
factory audience  of  the  monarch. A  river 

of  Boeotia,  falling  into  the  Euripus,  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which  he  was  called 
Ismenivs.  A  youth  was  yearly  chosen  by  the 
Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the  god,  an  office 
to  which  Hercules  was  once  appointed.  Paus. 
9,  c.  \0.—  Ovid.  Met.  2.—Strah.  9. 

IsMF.NiDES,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  The- 
ban women,  as  being  rtear  the  Israenus,  a  river 
of  Ba30tia.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  31. 

IsMEKuis,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

IsMENus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  La- 
don,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling 
into  the  Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus. 
Paus.  9,  c  10. A  son  of  Asopus  and  Me- 
tope.    Jipollod. 3,  c.  12. A  son  of  Aniphion 

and  Niobe,  killed  by  Apollo.  Id.  3,  c.  5. — 
Otid.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Isoc  RATES,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of 
Theodorus,  a  rich  musical  instrument  maker 
at  Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  schools  of 
«jiorgias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abi- 
lities were  never  displayed  in  public,  and 
Isocrates  was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable 
timidity  from  speaking  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies. He  opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at 
Athens,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
number,  character,  and  fame  of  his  pupils, 
and  by  the  immense  riches  which  he  amassed. 
He  was  intimate  with  Philip  of  Macedon,and 
regularly  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  to  his 
familiarity  with  that  monarch  the  Athenians 
were  indebted  for  some  of  the  few  peaceful 
years  which  they  passed.  The  aspiring  am- 
bition of  Philip,  however,  displeased  Isocrates, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Cherona?a 
had  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  did 
not  survive  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  but 
died,  after  he  had  been  four  days  without  tak 
ing  any  aliment,  in  the  99th  vearof  his  ate 
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!  about  338  years  before  Christ.  Isocrates  hus 
I  always  been  much  admired  for  the  sweetness 
I  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  style,  for  the 
I  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  language.  The  remains  of  his  orations  ex- 
tant inspire  the  world  with  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  his  abilities,  as  a  moralist,  an  orator, 
and,  above  all,  as  a  man.  His  merit,  how- 
ever, is  lessened  by  those  who  accuse  him  of 
plagiarism  from  the  works  of  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  and  others,  seen  particularly  in  his 
panegyric.  He  was  so  studious  of  correctness 
that  his  lines  are  sometimes  poetry.  The 
severe  conduct  of  the  Athenians  against  So- 
crates highly  displeased  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  undeserved  unpopularity  of  that  great 
philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning  the  day  of 
his  death.  About  31  of  his  orations  are  en- 
tant.  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death  with 
a  brazen  statue  by  Timolheus,  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adofited  son.  The 
best  editions  of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battle,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  and  that  of  Auger,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782.  Plul.  de  10  Oral.\c.~ 
Cic.  Oral.  20  dc  Jar.  2,  c.  126.  in  Brut.  c.  15. 
de  Oral.  2,  c.  6.— Qum/i7.  2,  hc.—Pnterc.  I, 

c.  16. One  of  the  officers  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  fleet,  &ic.   Thucyd. One  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Isocrates. A  rhetorician  of  Syria, 

enemy  to  the  Romans,  &,c. 

IssA,  now  Lissa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic 

sea,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. A  town  of 

Ulyricum.      Mela,  2,   c.   7. — Slrab.  1,  &c. — 
Marcell.  26,  c.  25. 

IssE,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
obtain  her  conndeuce  changed  himself  into 
the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached. This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was 
represented  on  the  web  of  Arachne.  Ovid. 
Mel.  6,  V.  124. 

Issus,  now  Aissc,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  king,  in  October. 
B.C.  333,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  call- 
ed Meopo/w.  In  this  battle  the  Persians  lost. 
in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  and  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot 
and  150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  The  Persian  army,  according  to  Justin, 
consisted  of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse, 
and  61,000  of  the  former  and  10,000  of  tiie 
latter,  were  left  dead  ou  the  spot,  and  40,C><>'< 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  AJa- 
cedonians,  as  he  farther  adds,  was  no  mon* 
than  130  foot  and  150  horse.  According  to 
Curtius,  the  Persians  slain  amounted  to  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse ;  ami  those  of  Alexander 
to  32  foot,  and  150  horse  killed,  and  504 
wounded.  This  spot  is  likewise  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus,  A.  D.  194. 
Plut.  in  Alex. — Justin  11,  c.  9. — Curt.  3,  c. 
1  .—Arrlan.—Diod.  17.— Cic.  5,  Ml.  20.  Fam. 
2,  ep.  10. 

IsTER  and  IsTRUs,  an  liistorian,  disciple  to 
Calimachus.  Diog. A  large  river  of  Eu- 
rope, falling  into  the  Kuxine  sea,  called  also 

the  Danube.     [Fid.  Danubius.] A  son  of 

iEgyptus.    Apollod. 

IsTHMiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus  of 
CorJnrh,  wiiere  they  were  observed.    They 
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were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Me-lin  that  part  of  Europe.  Tiie  boundaries  o,f 
licerta,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity,  ]  Italy  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  nature 
when  his  mother  Ino  had  tin-own  herself  into  I  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
the  sea  with  him  in  her  arms.     The  body  of  i  careful  in  supplying  this  country  with  wliat- 


Melicerta,  according  to  some  traditions,  when 
cast  upon  the  sea-shore,  i-eceived  an  honour- 
able burial,  in  memory  of  which  the  Isthmian 
games  were  instituted,  B.  C.  1326.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  cele- 
brated with  great  regularity  during  some 
years,  and  Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them 
in  honour  of  jNeptune,  whom  he  publicly  cal- 
led his  father.  These  games  were  observed 
every  third,  or  rather  flftii  year,  and  held  so 
»icred  and  inviolable,  that  even  a  public 
calamity  could  not  prevent  the  celebration. 
When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummins, 
the  Roman  general,  they  were  observed  v/itli 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  vveie 
intrusted  with  the  superintendence,  which 
had  been  before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
ruined  Corinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind 
were  exhibited,  and  the  victors  were  reward- 
ed with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Sometime 
after  the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor 
received  a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley. 
The  years  were  reckoned  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  among  the  Ko- 
mans  from  the  consular  government.  Pans. 
I,  c.  44, 1.  2,  c.  1  and  2.—Flin.  4;  c.  b—Plut. 
in  Thes. 

IsTHMiPS,  a  king  o(  Messenia,  kc.  Paus. 
4,  c.  3. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which 
joins  one  country  to  another,  and  prevents 
the  sea  from  making  them  separate,  such  as 
that  of  Corinth,  called  often  the  Isthmus  by 
way  of  eminence,  which  joins  Peloponnesus 
to  Greece.  Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  across, 
and  nake  a  communication  between  the  two 
seas,  but  ni  vain.  It  is  now  called  Hexaniili. 
Slrab.  1. — Alda,  2,  c.  2. — Plin.  4,  c.  4. — Lucun. 
1,  V.  101. 

IsTiiEOTis,  a  country  of  Greece,  near  Ossa. 
Vid.  Histicfiotis. 

IsTRiA,  a  province  at  the  west  of  Illyricum, 
at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  originally  pirates,  and  lived  on 
plunder.  1  hey  were  not  subjected  to  Rome 
till  six  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  that 
city.  Slrab.  \.—Mda,  2,  c.  3.— Lit;.  10,  &c. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  19. — Justin.  9,  c.  2. 

IsTROPOLis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister,  founded  by  a  Milesian  col 
©ny.    Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Isus  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Priam,  the 
latter  by  Hecuba,  and  the  former  by  a  concu- 
bine. They  were  seized  by  Achilles,  as  they 
fed  their  father's  flocks  o:«  mount  Ida;  they 
were  redeemed  by  Priam,  and  fought  against 
the  Greeks.  They  were  both  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon.    Homer.  II.  11. A  city  of  Bceolia. 

Strab.  9. 

Itama,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas, 
and  by  the  Alpine  mountains.  It  has  been 
compared,  and  with  some  similitude,  to  a 
man's  leg.  It  has  borne,  at  ditferent  periods, 
the(litrerent  names  of  Saturnia,  CEnotria,  Hes- 
peria,  Ansonia,  and  Tyrrhenia,  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Italy  either  from  Italus,  a  king  of 
the  country,  or  from  Italos,  a  Greek  word 
v^hich  signifies  an  ox,  an  animal  very  common 
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ever  may  contribute  not  only  to  the  support, 
but  also  to  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life. 
It  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  panegyrics  which  Pliny  bestows  upon  it 
seem  not  in  any  degree  exaggerated.  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  called  themselvea  Murigines , 
offspring  of  the  soil,  a\id  the  country  was  soon 
after  peopled  by  colonies  from  Greece.  The 
Pelasgi  and  the  Arcadians  made  settlements 
there,  and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
as  many  different  governments  as  there  were 
towns,  till  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Roman 
power  [l^id.  RomaJ  changed  the  face  of  Italy, 
and  united  all  its  states  in  support  of  one 
common  cause.  Italy  has  been  the  mother  of 
arts  as  well  as  of  arms,  and  the  immortal 
monuments  which  remain  of  the  eloquence 
and  poetical  abilities  of  its  inhabitants  are 
universally  known.  It  was  divided  into  ele- 
ven small  provinces  or  regions  by  Augustus, 
thongh  sometimes  known  under  the  three 
greater  divisions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italy  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  Magna  Grecia.  The  sea 
above  was  called  Supenim,  and  that  at  the 
south  Inftrum.  Ptol.  3,  c.  1. — Dionys.  Hal. 
— Diod.  4. — Justin.  4,  iic. — C.  J\'ep.  in  Dion. 
Mcib.  &ic. — Lir.  1,  c.  2,  Sic. —  Varro  de  R. 
R.  2,  c.  1  and  o.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  hc.—Polyb. 
2.—Flor.  2.—JElian.  V.  H.  1,  c.  \Q.—Lucan. 
2,  V.  397,  he— Plin.  3,  c.  5  and  8. 

Italica,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  also  Cor- 

finium. A  town  of  Spain,  now  Hevilla  In 

Vieju,  built  by  Scipio  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  wounded  soldiers.  Gtll.  lt>,  c.  13. — 
.rlppicm  Hisp. 

Italicus,  a  poet.     Vid.  Silius. 

Italus,  a  son  of  Telegonus.     Hygin.  fab. 

127. An   Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 

Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom,  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  jEneas  calls  up- 
on him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his 
adoration  when  he  entered  Italy.     Virg.  JEn. 

7,  v.  178. A  prince  Vvhose  daughter  Roma, 

by  his  wife  Leucaria,  is  said  to  have  married 

^^neas  or  Ascanius.    Pint,  in  Rom. A  king 

of  the  Cherusci,  &.c.     Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  16. 
li'ARGKis,  a  river  of  Germany. 
Itea,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.    Hygin.  fab, 
170. 

Itemales,  an  old  man  who  exposed 
CEdipus  on  mount  Cithaeron,  &ic.  Hygin. 
fab.  65. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky 
and  mountainous,  measures  about  215  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
nmne  of  Isola  del  Compare,  or  Tliiacki.  Ho- 
mtr.  II.  2,  v.  139.  Od.  1,  v.  186,  1.  4,  v. 
601,  1.  9,  v.  20.— 6'/ra6.  1  and  8,  Mela,  2, 
c.  7. 

IthacesijE,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Brutii. Baia;  was  cal- 
led also  lihaces'ia,  because  built  by  Bajus  the 
pilot  of  Ulysses.     Sil.  8,  v.  540, 1.  12,  v.  113. 

Ithobalus,  a  king  of  Tyre,  wkio  ditd  B, 
C.  595.    Josephns. 
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Ithome,  a  town  of  Phthiotis.  Homer.  II. 
2. Another  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years  siege,  to  Lacedajmon, 
724  years  before  tlie  Christian  era.  Jupiter 
was  called  Momates,  from  a  temple  which  he 
had  there,  where  games  were  also  celebrated, 
and  the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken 
crown.  Pans.  4,  c.  32.— Slat.  Theb.  4,  v.  179. 
—Slrab.  8. 

Ithosiaia,  a  festival  in  which  musicians 
contended,  observed  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  who  had  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs 
Ithome  and  JNeda,  the  former  of  whom  gave 
her  name  to  a  city,  and  the  lalter  to  a  river. 

Ithyphallus,  an  obscene  name  of  Priapus. 
Columdl.  10.— Diod.  1. 

Itius  Porutus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Wet- 
sand,  or  Boulogne  in  Picardy.  Cajsarset  sail 
from  thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cas. 
G.4,  c.  21,1.5,  c.  2  and  5. 

Itonia,  a  surnanae  of  Minerva,  from  aplace 
in  Bceotia,  where  she  was  worshipped. 

Itonus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Deuca- 
lion, who  first  invented  the  manner  of  polish- 
ing metals.     Lucan.  Q,  v.  402. 

Ituna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in 
Cumberland. 

Itvrma.,  a  country  of  Palestine,  whose  in- 
habitants were  very  skilful  in  drawing  the  bow. 
Lucan.  7,  v.  230  and  5l4.—Virg.  G.  2,  v.  448. 
—Strab.  17. 

Iturum,  a  town  of  Umbria. 

Itylus,  a  son  of  Zetheus  and  jEdon,  killed 
by  his  mother.  [Vid.  ^don.]  Homer.  Od. 
19,  v.  462. 

Ityr^i,  a  people  of  Palestine.     Vid.  Ituraea. 

Itys,  a  son  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace,  by 
Procne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was 
about  sis  years  old,  and  served  up  as  meat  be- 
fore his  father.  He  was  changed  into  a  pheas- 
ant, his  mother  into  a  swallow,  and  his  father 
into  an  owl.  [Vid.  Philomela.]  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  V.  620.    Amor.  2,  el.  14,  v.  29.—Horal.  4, 

od.  12. A  Trojan,  who  came  to  Italy  with 

.*;neas,  and  was  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEti. 
9,  V.  574. 

Juba,  a  king  of  Wumidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  Pouipey  against  J.  Cae- 
sar. He  defeated  Curio,  whom  Cajsar  had 
sent  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Scipio. 
He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapsus, 
and  totally  abandoned  by  his  subjects.  He 
killed  himself  with  Petreius,  who  had  shared 
his  good  fortune  and  his  adversity.  His 
kingdom  became  a  Roman  province,  of 
which  Sallust  was  the  fii.st  governor.  Flul. 
in.  Pomp.  4"  Ca:s. — Flor.  4,  c.  12. — Suet,  in 
Cces.  c.  35. —  Dion.  41. — Mela,  1,  c.  6. — Lucan. 
3,  kc. — Casar.  de  Bell.  Civ.  2. — Paterc.  2,  c. 
54. — —The  second  of  that  name  was  the  son 
of  Juba  the  I'irst.  He  was  led  among  the 
captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumj)h  of 
Ca-'sar.  His  captivity  was  the  source  of  the 
greatest  honours,  a.nd  his  apjilication  to  study 
procured  hinj  more  glory  than  he  could  have 
obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom. 
He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Romans  by  the 
courteousness  of  his  manners,  and  Augustus 
rewarded  his  fidelity  by  givhig  him  in  mar- 
riage   Cleopatra,    the  daught-er  of   Antony, 
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and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed.  His  popu- 
larity was  so  great,  that  the  Mauritanians 
rewarded  his  benevolence  by  making  him 
one  of  their  gods.  The  Athenians  raised 
him  a  statue,  and  the  ..Ethiopians  worshipped 
him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and 
commended  by  the  ancients,  bat  of  whicu  only 
a  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiquities  of 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosus.  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  grammar,  hv,.  nov.  lost. 
Strab.  17. — Suet,  in  Cal.  26. — Flin.  5,  c.  25 
and  32. — Dion.  51,  &.c. 

JuDAciLius,  a  native  of  Asculem,  cele- 
brated for  his  patriotism,  in  the  age  of  Pom- 
pey,  &c. 

.IvDJEx,  a  famous  country  of  Syria,  bound- 
ed by  Arabia,  Egj'pt,  Phcenicia,  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  and  part  of  Syria.  The  inhabi- 
tants, whose  history  is  best  collected  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  were  chiefly  governed,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  by  the  high  priests, 
who  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  princes, 
B.  C.  153,  and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
regal  power  till  the  age  of  Augustus.  Plut. 
de  Osir.— Strab.  16.— Dion.  36.— Tacit.  Hist. 
5,  c.  6. — Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

Jugalis,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriage.     Feslus.  de  V.  Sig. 

JuGANTES,  a  people  of  Britain.  Tacit.  Ann. 
12,  c.  32. 

JuGARius,  a  street  in  Rome  below  the 
capitol. 

JuGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mana- 
stabal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and 
Manastabal  were  the  sons  of  Masinissa,  king 
of  Numidia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  kingdom,  educateii  his  nephew  with 
his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as 
he  was  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Scipio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lose  a  youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  his  children. 
His  hopes  were  frustrated ;  Jugurtha  showed 
himself  brave  and  active,  and  endeared  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa  ap- 
fjointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with 
his  two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father 
proved  fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  de- 
stroyed Hiempsal,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of 
his  possession,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  safety.  The  Romans  listened  to 
the  well-grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal,  but 
Jugurtha's  gold  prevailed  among  the  sena- 
tors, and  the  suppliant  monarch,  forsaken  in 
his  distress,  perished  by  the  snares  of  his  ene- 
my. Cfficilius  Metellus  was  at  last  sent  against 
Jugurtlui,  and  his  firmness  and  success  soon  re- 
duced thecrafty  Numidian,  and  obliged  him  to 
tly  among  his  savage  neighbours  for  support. 
Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellus,  and 
fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha  was  at 
last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus, 
from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  tiie  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in 
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chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prisi-ri,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The 
name  and  the  wars  of  Jugnrtha  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  pen  of  Sallust.  Sallust.  in 
Jug.—Flor.3,c.  l.—Palerc.  2,  c.  10,  &c.— 
Plut.  in  Mar.  and  SylL—Eutrop.4,  c.  3. 

Julia  lex,  prima  ile  proiinciis,  by  J. 
Cajsar,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  free- 
dom of  all  Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Ro- 
man magistrates  should  act  there  as  judges, 
and  lliatthe  towns  and  villages  through  which 
the  Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors  passed 
should  maintain  them  during  their  stay  ;  tliat 
the  governors;  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
should  leave  a  scheme  oftheiraccountsintwo 
cities  of  their  province,  and  deliver  a  copy  of 
it  at  the  public  treasury,  that  tiie  provincial 
governors  should  not  accept  of  a  golden  crown 
unless  they  were  honoured  with  a  triumph  by 
the  senate ;  that  no  supreme  commander 
should  go  out  of  his  province,  enter  any  domi- 
nions, lead  an  army,  or  engage  in  a  war,  with- 
out the  previous  approbation  and  command  of 

the  Roman  senate   and  people. Another, 

de  Siimptibun,  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  li- 
mited the  expense  of  provisions  on  the  dies 
profesH,  or  days  appointed  for  the  transaction 
of  bu.siness,  to  200  sesterces;  on  common  cal- 
cndarfestivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  such  as  marriages,  births,  &c. 

to  1000. Another,  de  provindis,  by  J.  Caj- 

sar.  Dictator.  It  ordained,  that  no  pretorian 
province  should  be  held  more  than  one  year, 
and  a  consular  province  more  than  two  years. 
•—Another,  called  also  Campana  agraria, 
by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required  that 
all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented  ac- 
cording to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
be  divided  among  the  plebeians,and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 

that  law. Another,    de  civilatt,  by   L.  J. 

Cajsar,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the 
name  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all 
such  as,  during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained 
the  constant  friends  of  the  republican  liberty. 
When  that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  al!  the  Ital- 
ians were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  com- 
posed eight  new  tribes. Another,  dejudici- 

bus,  by  J.  Caesai-.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian 
law  in  a  certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges 
to  be  chosen  from  the  richest  people  in  every 
century,  allowing  the  senators  and  knights  in 
the  number,  and  excluding  the  tribuni  ara- 

rii. Another,  de  ambitu,  by  Augustus.    It 

restrained  the  illicit  measures  used  at  elec- 
tions, and  restored  to  the  comitia  their  ancient 
privileges,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
ambition  and  bribery  of  J.  Caesar. Ano- 
ther, by  Augustus,  de  udulterio  and  pudicitid. 
It  punished  adultery  with  death.  It  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  enforced  by  Domitian. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  2,  v.  30,  alludes  to  it. Another, 

^called  also,  Papia,  or  Papia  Poppcea,  v/hich 
was  the  same  as  ihe  following,  only  enlarged 
by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppa^us,  A.  U.  C. 

792. Another,  de  marilnndis  ordinibus,  by 

Augustus.  It  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  en- 
gaged in  matrimony,  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  inflicted  punishment  on  celibacy,  and 
permitted  the  patricians,  the  senators  and  sons 
•of  senators  excepted,  to  intermarry  with  the 
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Ubcrlini,  or  children  of  those  that  had  been 
liberti,  or  servants  manumitted.  Horace  al- 
ludes to  it  when  he  speaks  of  lex  mariia. . 

Another,  de  majestatc,  by  J.  CcEsar.  It  pun- 
ished with  aquoi  ^  ignis  inter diclio  all  such  as 
were  found  guilty  of  the  crimen  majeslatis,  or 
treason  against  the  state. 

JuLi.v,  a  daughter  of  J.  Caasar,  by  Cor- 
nelia, famous  for  her  personal  cliarms  and 
for  her  virtues.  She  mari'ied  Corn.  Ca;- 
pio,  whom  her  father  obliged  her  to  divorce  to 
marry  Pompey  the  Great.  Her  amiable  dis- 
position more  strongly  cemented  the  friend- 
ship of  the  father  and  of  the  son-in-law;  but 
her  sudden  death  in  child-bed,  B.  C.  53,  broke 
all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relationship,  and  soon 

produced  a  civil  war.     Plut. The  mother 

ofM.  Antony,  whose  humanity  is  greatly  cele- 
brated in  saving  her  brother-in-law  J.  Cajsar 

from  the  cruel  prosecutionsof  her  son, An 

aunt  of  i.  Caesar,  who  married  C.  Marius» 
Her  funeral  oration  was  publicly  pronounced 

by  her  nephew. The  only  daughter  of  the 

emperor  Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
genius,  and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly 
loved  by  her  fattier,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Marcellus ;  after  whose  death  she  was  giv- 
en to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children. 
She  became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was 
married  to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and 
debaucheries  so  disgusted  her  husband,  that 
he  retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor; 
and  Augustus,  informed  of  her  lustful  propen- 
sities and  infamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight, 
and  confined  her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania.  She  was  starved  to  death,  A. 
D.  14,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded   to  Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome. 

Plul. A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus, 

who  prostituted  herself  to  her  brother  Domi- 
tian.  A  daughter  of  Julia,  the    wife  of 

Agrippa,  who  married  Lepidus,  and  was  ba- 
nished for  her  licentiousness. A  daughter 

ofGermanicus  and  Agrippina,  born  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  A.  D.  17.  She  married  a  se- 
nator called  M.  Vinucius,  at  the  age  of  16,  and 
enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  favours  in  the 
court  of  her  brother  Caligula,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  being  her  first  seducer.  She  was 
banished  by  Caligula,  on  suspicion  of  con- 
spiracy. Claudius  recalled  her;  but  she  was 
soon  after  banished  by  the  powerful  in- 
trigues of  Messalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  24th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  no 
stranger  to  the  debaucheries  of  the  age,  and 
she  prostituted  herself  as  freely  to  the  mean- 
est of  the  people  as  to  the  nobler  companions 
of  her  brother's  extravagance.  Seneca,  as 
some  suppose,  was  banished  to  Corsica  for 

having  seduced  her. A  celebrated  woman, 

born  in  Phoenicia.  She  is  also  called  Donina 
She  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  geometry 
and  philosophy,  fac.  and  rendered  herself  con- 
spicuous, as  much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  per- 
sonal charms.  She  came  to  Rome,  where  her 
learning  recommended  her  to  all  the  literati 
of  the  age.  She  married  Septimius  Severus, 
who,  twenty  years  after  this  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, was  invested  with  tho  imperial  pur- 
ple. Severus  was  guided  by  the  prudence  and 
advice  of  Julia,  but  he  was  blind  to  her  foibles.., 
and  often  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  _ 
those  vices  which  were  enormous  in  the  euv 
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press.  She  i?  even  said  to  have  conspired 
agaihst  the  emperor,  but  she  resolved  to  blot, 
by  patronizing  literature,  the  spots  which  her  l 
debauchery  and  extravagance  liad  rendered  I 
indelible  in  the  eyes  of  virtue.  Her  inlluence, 
after  the  death  oi  Sevcrus,  was  for  some  time 
productive  of  tranquillity  and  cordial  union 
between  his  two  sons  and  successors.  Geta 
at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  brother 
Caracaila,  and  Julia  was  even  wounded  in  the 
arm  while  she  attempted  to  screen  her  favour- 
ite son  from  his  brother's  dagger.  According 
to  some,  Julia  committed  incest  with  lier  sou 
Caracaila,  and  publicly  married  him.  She 
starved  herself  vvhen  her  ambitious  views  were 
defeated  by  Macrinus.  who  aspired  to  tlie  em- 
pire in  preference  to  her,  after  the  death  of 
Caracaila. A  town  of  Gallia  Togata. 

JuLiACUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Julitrs. 

JuLiANUs,  a  son  of  Julius  Coiistantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  at 
Constantinople.  The  massacre  wh'ich  attend- 
ed the  elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Julian  and  to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two 
brothers  were  privately  educated  together, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  eshorfed  to  be  modest,  temperate, 
and  to  despise  the  gratification  ot  all  sensual 

Pleasures.  Gallus  received  the  instruction  of 
is  pious  feacheis  with  deference  and  submis- 
sion, ')Lit  Julian  showed  his  dislike  for  Chris- 
tianity by  secretly  cherishing  a  desire  to  be- 
come one  of  the  votaries  of  Paganism.  He 
fave  sufficient  proofs  of  this  propensity  when 
e  went  to  Athens  in  tlie  24th  year  of  his  age, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  magic 
and  astrology.  He  was  some  time  after  ap- 
pointed over  Gaul,  with  tiie  title  of  Ciesar,  by 
Constans,  and  there  he  shov^ed  himself  worthy 
of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  prudence,  va- 
lour, and  the  i.tiinarcus  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers; 
and  when  Constasis,  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part 
ot  his  forces  to  ^•;o  into  the  east,  the  army  im- 
mediately mutinied,  and  promised  immortal  fi- 
delity to  their  leader,  by  refusing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Constans.  They  even  compelled  Ju- 
lian, by  tlireats  and  entreaties,  to  accept  of  the 
title  of  independent  emperor  and  o^  Augustus; 
and  the  death  of  Constans,  which  soon  after 
bappenedjleft  him  sole  master  of  theRomaij  em- 
pire, A.  D.  361.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  and  publicly  disavowed  ihe 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of/ered  solemn 
sacrificesto  all  the  gods  of  aucieni  Rome.  This 
change  of  religious  opinion  '.vas  attributed  to 
theausicrity  with  which  he  received  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity:  or,  according  to  others, 
to  the  literary  conversation  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  some  of  the  Athenian  philosophers. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore.  Julian  has 
been  called  Jiposlate.  After  he  had  made  his 
public  entry  at  Constantinople,  he  determined 
to  continue  the  Persian  war,  and  check  those 
barbarians,  who  had  for  60  years  derided  the 
indolenreof  the  Roman  emperors.  When  he 
had  crossed  the  Tigris,  he  burned  his  fleet,  and 
advanced  with  boldness  into  (he  enemy's  coun- 
try.   His  march  was  that  of  a  conijueror,  he 
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met  with  no  opposition  from  a  weak  and  indi- 
gent enemy  ;  but  the  country  of  Assyria  had 
been  desolate  by  the  Persians,  and  Julian, 
without  corn  or  provisions,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire. As  he  could  not  convey  his  fleet  again 
over  the  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources  of  the 
river,  and  imitate  the  bold  return  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through  the 
country  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor,  the 
king  of  Persia;  but  an  engagement  proved  fa- 
tal to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound  as 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle.  He  expired 
the  following  night,  the  27th  of  June,  A  D. 
363,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  mo- 
ments were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  phi- 
losopher about  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  he  breathed  his  last  without  expressing 
tne  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness 
of  his  death.  Julian's  character  has  been  ad- 
mired by  some:  and  censured  by  others,  but 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  arises  from 
his  apostacy.  As  a  man  and  as  a  monarch  he 
demands  our  warmest  commendation  ;  but  we 
must  blame  his  idolatry,  and  despise  his  bigot- 
led  principles.  He  was  moderate  in  his  suc- 
cesses, merciful  to  his  enemies,  and  amiable  in 
his  character.  He  abolished  the  luxuries  which 
reigned  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
dismissed  with  contempt  the  numerous  officers 
which  waited  upon  Constantiu.5,  to  anoint  his 
head  or  perfume  his  body.  He  was  frugal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on 
a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at 
midnight,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
reading  or  Mriting,  and  issued  early  from  his 
tent  to  pay  his  daily  visits  to  the  guards  around 
the  camp.  He  was  not  fond  of  public  amuse- 
ments, but  rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study 
and  solitude.  When  he  passed  through  An- 
tioch  in  his  Persian  expedition,  ihe  inhabitants 
of  tlie  place,  offended  at  his  religious  senti- 
ments, ridiculed  his  person,  and  lampooned 
him  in  satirical  verses.  The  emperor  made 
use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  defence,  and  ra- 
ther than  destroy  his  enemies  by  the  sword, 
he  condescended  to  expose  them  to  derision, 
and  unveil  iheir  follies  and  debaucheries  in  an 
humorous  work,  which  he  called  Misoj)ogon, 
or  beard  hater.  He  imitated  the  virtuous  ex- 
ample of  Scipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no 
temptation  for  his  virtue  by  visiting  some  fe- 
male captives  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
In  his  matrimonial  connexions,  Julian  rather 
consulted  policy  than  inclination,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  sister  of  Constantius  arose  from 
his  unwillingness  to  offend  his  benefactor,  ra- 
ther than  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
was  buried  at  Tarsus,  and  afterwards  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by 
his  military  character.  Besides  his  Misopo- 
gon,  he  wrote  the  history  of  Gaul.  He  also 
wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athenians ;  and  be- 
sides, there  are  now  extant  sixty -four  letters 
on  various  subjects.  His  Caesars  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  J.  Ca;sar 
to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  attacks 
the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius,  whom 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern,  and 
speaks  in  arcurrilous  and  abusive  language  of 
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his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  observed 
of  Julian,  that,  like  Ceesar,  he  could  employ 
at  the  sarac  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dic- 
tate. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Spanheinijfol.  Lips.  1696;  and  of  the  Cajsars, 
that  of  Heusinger,  8vo.  Gothae,  1741.    Julian. 

— Socrat. — Eutrop. — Anm. — Liban,   &ic. 

A  son  of  Constantine. A  maternal  uncle 

of  the  emperor  Julian. A  Roman  empe- 
ror. [Vid.  Didius.] A  Roman,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emjieror  in  Italy  during  the 

reign  of   Diocletian,    &ic. A  governor  of 

Africa. A  counsellor  of  the  emperor  Ad- 
rian.  A  general   in  Dacia,   in  Domitian's 

reign. 

JuLii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caj.sar  and  Au- 
gustus were  of  this  family ;  and  it  was  said, 
perhaps  through  flattery,  that  they  were  li- 
neally descended  from  ^neas,  the  founder  of 
Lavinium. 

Jfi-ioMAGUS,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  Mgers  in 
Anjou. 

JiJLioPuLis,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Tarsus  of  Cilicia. 

JuLis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of 
the  city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now 
some  pieces  remaining  entire,  above  12  feet 
in  height,  as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient 
splendour.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Julius  Caesar.  [Vid.  Caesar.] Agri- 
cola,  a  governor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who 
first  discovered  that  Britain  was  an  island  by 
sailing  round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  historian 
Tacitus,  has  written  an  account  of  his  life. 

Tacit,  in  Jlgric. Obsequens,  a  Latin  writ- 

ter,  who  flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  book  de  prodigiis  is  that  of  Ouden- 

dorp.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1720. S.  apr^tor,  &ic. 

Cic.  ad  Her.  2,  c.  13. Agrippa,  banished 

from  Rome  by  Nero,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Pisonian  conspiracy.     Tacit.  Jinn.  15..  c. 

71. Solinus,  a  writer.     [Vid.  Soiinns.] 

Titianus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Diocletian.  His 
son  became  famous  for  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  was  made  preceptor  in  the  family  of  Max- 
irainus.  Julius  wrote  a  history  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients.  He  also  wrote  some 
letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated  the  style 
and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he  was  cal- 
led the  ape  of  Ids  age. Africanus,  a  chro- 

nologer,   who  flourished  A.  D.  220. Con- 

stantius,  tiie  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  shared 

his  fate. Pollux,  a   grammarian  of   Nau- 

pactus;  in  Egypt.     [Fid.  Pollux.] Canus, 

a  celebrated  Roman,  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Caracalla.  He  bore  the  nndesei'ved  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  with  the  greatest  resig- 
nation, and  even  pleasure. Proculus,  a  Ro- 
man, who  solemnly  declared  to  his  country- 
men, after  Romulus  had  disappeared,  that  he 
had  seen  him  above  an  human  shape,  and  that 
he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to 
honour  him  as  a  god.    Julius  was  believed. 

Pint,  in  Rom.— Ovid. Florus.     [_Vid.  Flo- 

rns  ]  '-— L.  Cajsar,  a  Roman  consul,  uncle  to 
Aa>ony,  the  triumvir,  tlie  father  of  Cajsar  the 
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dictator.    He  died  as  he  was  putting  on  bis 

shoes. CelsHS,  a    tribune  imprisoned  for 

conspiring  against  Tiberius.     Tacit.  Jlnn.  6,  c. 

14. Maximinus,  a  Thracian,  who,  from  a 

shepherd,  became  an  emperor  of  Rome.  [Vid. 
Maximinus.] 

IOlus,  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
jEneas.  [Vid.  Ascanius.] A  son  of  Asca- 
nius, born  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  jEneas  Sylvius,  the  son 
of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest.    Dionys. 

1. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  271. A  son  of  Antony 

the  triumvir  and  Fulvia.  [Vid.  Antonius  Ju- 
lius.] 

JuKiA  LEX  Sacrata,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260. 
It  ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune 
should  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable ;  that 
an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to 
the  tribune ;  and  that  no  senator  should  be 

able  to  exercise  the  oflice  of  a  tribune. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  627,  which  excluded  all 
foreigners  from  enjoying  the  privileges  or 
names  of  Roman  citizens. 

Junta,  a  niece  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
married  Cassius,  and  died  64  years  after  her 
husband  had  killed  himself   at  the  battle  of 

Philippi. Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady, 

accused  of  incest  with  her  brother  Silanus. 
She  was  descended  from  Augustus.  She  was 
banished  by  Claudius,  and  recalled  by  Nero. 
Tacit.  Jlnn.  2,  c.  4. 

Junius  Blsesus,  a  proconsul  of  Africa  under 
the  emperors.  Tacit,  .flnn.  3,  c.  35. Lu- 
pus, a  senator  who  accused  Vitellius  of  aspi- 
ring to  the  sovereignty,  &ic.  Tacit.  Ann.  12, 
c.  42. D.  Silanus,  a  Roman  who  commit- 
ted adulteiy  with  Julia,  tlie  grand-daughter  of 
Augustus,  &.C.  Tacit.  Jinn.  3,  c.  24. Bru- 
tus.    [Vid.  Brutus.] 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was 
sister  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, &.C.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  in  Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and 
Ovid  mention,  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  supposed,  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  the  river  Asterion  ;  and  the  people  of 
Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained,  that  she 
had  been  educated  under  the  careof  TemeiiHS, 
the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Juno  was  devoured  by 
Saturn,  according  to  some  mythologists  ;  and, 
according  to  ApoUodorus,  she  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  world  by  means  of  a  potion  which 
Metis  gave  to  Saturn,  to  make  him  give  up 
the  stone  which  his  wife  had  given  him  to 
swallow  instead  of  Jupiter.  [Vid.  Saturnus.] 
Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his 
sister ;  and  the  more  powerfully  to  gain  her 
confidence,  he  changed  himself  into  a  cuckoo, 
and  raised  a  great  storm,  and  made  the  air 
unusually  chill  and  cold.  Under  this  form  he 
went  to  the  goddess,  all  shivering.  Juno 
pitied  the  cuckoo,  and  took  him  into  her 
bosom.  When  Jupiter  had  gained  these  ad- 
vantages, he  resumed  his  original  form,  and 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  after 
he  had  made  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  to 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  ; 
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!.ije  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute  crea- 
tion, attended.  Chelone,  a  young  woman, 
was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  come,  and 
who  derided  the  ceremony.  For  this  impie- 
ty, Mercury  changed  her  into  a  tortoise,  and 
condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence;  from 
which  circumstance  the  tortoise  has  always 
been  used  as  a  symbol  of  silence  among  the 
ancients  By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno 
became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  hap- 
piness, however,  was  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and  she 
showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mistres- 
ses and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  She  persecuted  Hercules 
and  his  descendants  with  the  most  inveterate 
fury  ;  and  her  resentment  against  Paris,  who 
had  given  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  in  pre- 
ference to  herself,  was  the  cause  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  of  all  the  miseries  which  happen- 
ed to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Priam.  Her 
severities  to  Alcmena,  Ino,  Athamas,  Semele, 
Sic.  are  also  well  known.  Juno  had  some  chil- 
dren by  Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she 
was  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or 
Lucina  ;  and  besides  these,  she  brought  forth 
Vulcan,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
the  other  sex,  but  only  by  smelling  a  certain 
plant.  This  was  in  imitation  of  Jupiter,  who 
had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in 
this  manner,  and  this  was  after  eating  some 
lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo.  The  daily  and 
repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last  pro- 
voked Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  retired 
to  Eubcea,  and  resolved  for  ever  to  forsake  his 
bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  reconciliation,  after 
he  had  applied  to  Cithajron  for  advice,  and 
after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness  by  fraud  and 
artifice.  [  FiVi.  Daedala.]  This  reconciliation, 
however  cordial  it  might  appear,  was  soon 
dissolved  by  new  offences;  and,  to  stop  the 
eoraplaimts  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter  had 
often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows.  He 
even  punished  the  cruelties  wliich  she  had  ex- 
ercised upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  Vulcan  was 
punished  for  assisting  his  mother  in  this  de- 
.grading  situation,  and  he  was  kicked  down 
from  heaven  by  his  father,  and  broke  his  leg 
by  the  fall.  This  punishment  rather  irritated 
than  pacified  Juno.  She  resolved  to  revenge 
it,  and  she  engaged  some  of  the  gods  to  con- 
spire against  Jupiter  and  to  imprison  him,  but 
Thetis  delivered  him  from  this  conspiracy,  by 
bringing  to  his  assistance  the  famous  Briareus. 
Apollo  and  Neptune  were  banished  from 
ueaven  for  joining  in  the  conspiracy,  though 
some  attribute  their  exile  to  different  causes. 
The  worship  of  Juno  was  universal,  and  even 
more  than  that  of  Jupiter,  according  to  some 
authors.  Her  sacrifices  were  offered  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  She  was  particularly 
woi'shipped  at  Argos,  Samos,  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients  generally 
ofleredon  her  altars  an  ewe  lamb  and  a  sow 
the  first  day  of  every  month.  j\o  cows  were 
ever  immolated  to  her,  because  she  assumed 
;..'!«  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods  fled 
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into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and 
particularly  the  peacock,,  often  called  Junonia, ' 
avis,  [Vid.  Ar^us,}  were  sacred  to  her.  Toe 
dittany,  the  poppy,  and  the  I'iy,  were  her  fa- 
vourite flowers.  The  latter  flowei-  was  origin- 
ally of  the  colour  of  the  crocus ;  but,  when 
.lupiter  placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of  Juno 
while  asleep,  ^ome  of  her  milk  fell  down  upon 
earth,  and  changed  the  colour  oi  ihe  lilies  from 
purple  to  a  beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk 
also  dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which, 
from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  ot 
the  milkj'  way,  laclea  via.  As  Juno's  power 
was  extended  overall  the  gods,  she  often  made 
use  of  the  goddess  Minerva  as  her  messenger, 
and  even  liad  the  privilege  of  hurling  the  thun- 
der of  Jupiter  wlien  she  pleased.  Her  temjdes 
were  numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which 
were  at  Argos,  Olympia,  k.c.  At  Rome  no 
woman  of  debauched  character  was  permitted 
to  enter  her  temple  or  even  to  touch  it.  The 
surnames  of  Juno  are  various,  they  are  de- 
rived either  from  the  function  or  things  over 
which  slie  presided,  or  from  the  places  where 
her  worship  was  established.  She  was  the 
queen  of  the  heavens;  she  protected  cleanli- 
ness, and  presided  over  marriage  and  child- 
birth, and  particularly  patronized  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely- 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  ma- 
trons. She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and 
empire,  and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of 
riches.  She  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  golden  scep- 
tre in  her  right  hand.  Some  peacocks  gen- 
erally sat  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo  often  perched 
on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris  behind  her  displayed 
the  thousand  colours  of  her  beautiful  rainbow. 
She  is  sometimes  carried  through  the  air  in  a 
rich  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  The  Komaa 
consuls,  when  they  entered  upon  office,  were 
always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona 
or  Romana.  She  was  generally  represented 
as  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  always  imitated  this  manner  of  dres- 
sing themselves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in 
any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her 
body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She  has  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  Olympia,  Samia,  Lacedae- 
monia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrena,  Rescin- 
thcs,  Prosymna,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithsero- 
neia,  Bunea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea,  Mi- 
gale,  Gemelia,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Parthenos, 
Teleia,  Zera,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia,  Juga, 
Ilithyia,  Lucinia,  Pronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena, 
Pupulonia,  Lacinia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis, 
JDomiduca,  Febraa,  Opigenia,  kc.  Cic.  de 
Xat.  D.  2.— Pans.  2,  k.c.—Apollod.  \,  2,  3.— 
J)pollun.  1. — Argon. — Horn.  II.  1,  &ic. —  Virg. 
JEa.  1,  hc.—Hcrodot.  1,  2,  4,  kc.—Sil.  1.— 
Dionys.Hal.  l.—Liv.  23,  24,  27,  &ic.— Ovid. 
Met.  1,  kc.  Fast.  b.—Plut.  qiicest.  Rom. — 
TibuU.  4,  el.  13.— Allien.  15.— P/m.  34. 

JuNONALi.4.  and  Junonia,  festivals  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  He- 
rasa  of  the  Greeks.  [Fid.  Hera?a.]  Liv.21, 
c.  37. 

JuNONES,  a  name  of  the  protecting  genii 
of  the  women  among  the  Romans.  They  gen- 
erally swore  by  them,  as  the  men  by  their  ge- 
nii. There  were  altars  often  erected  to  their 
honour.    Flin.  2,  c.  7. — Seneca,  ep.  110. 
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JuNoNiA,  two  Islands,  supposed  to  be  among 

the   Fortunate  islands. A  name    which 

Gracchus  gave  to  Carthage,  when  he  went  with 
6000  Romans  to  rebuild  it. 

JusoNiGENA,  a  surname  of  Vulcan  as  son 
of  Juno.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

JuNUN's  PROMONTORiuM,  a  promontory  of 
Peloponnesus. Lacinias  teniplum,  a  tem- 
ple of  Juno  in  Italy,  between  Crotona  and  the 
Licinian  promontory. 

JijFiTER,  tlie  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients.  According  to  Varro,  there 
were  no  less  than  30i)  persons  of  that  name  ; 
Diodorus  mentions  two ;  and  Cicero  three,  two 
of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Ju- 
piter was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his 
sons  as  soon  as  born  ;  but  Ops,  offended  at  her 
husband's  cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave 
a  stone  to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter 
was  educated  in  a  cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthaea, 
or  upon  honey  according  to  others.  He  re- 
ceived the  name  o{  Jupiter,  quasi  juvans  pa- 
ter. His  cries  were  drowned  by  the  noise  of 
cymbals  and  drums,  which  the  Corybantes 
beat  at  tlie  express  command  of  Ops.  {Fid. 
Corybantes.]  As  soon  as  he  was  a  year  old, 
Jupiter  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  war  against  the  Titans,  who  had  impris- 
oned his  father  because  he  had  brought  up 
male  children.  The  Titans  were  conquered, 
and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the  hands  of  his 
son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired  against 
his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treachery,  driven 
from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  fly  for  safety 
into  Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the  sole 
master  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided  it 
with  his  brothers.  He  reserved  for  himself 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  Pluto.  The  peaceful  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  giants,  who  were  sons  of  the  earth, 
and  who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  tlieir 
relations  tiie  Titans.  They  were  so  powerful 
that  they  hurled  rocks,  and  heaped  up  moun- 
tains upon  mountains,  to  scale  heaven,  so  that 
all  tlie  gods  to  avoid  tiieir  fury  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  they  escaped  from  the  danger  by  as- 
suming tlie  form  of  dillerent  animals.  Jupiter, 
however,  animated  them,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Hercules,  he  totally  overpowered  the 
gigantic  race,  which  had  proved  such  tre- 
mendous enemies.  [Vid.  Gigantes,]  Jupi- 
ter, now  freed  from  every  apprehension, 
;;ave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  ot  pleasures. 
He  married  Meles,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ce- 
res, Mnemosyne,  Latona,  and  Juno.  [Vid.  Ju- 
no.] He  became  a  Proteus  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sions. He  introduced  himself  to  Danae  in  a 
.shower  of  gold  ;  he  corrupted  Antiope  in  the 
tbrra  of  a  satyr,  and  Leda  in  the  form  of  a 
swan ;  he  became  a  bull  to  seduce  Europa,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  company  of  A'.^hvA  in  the  forca 
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|of  aflame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit  o^' 
I  Diana  to  corrupt  Calisto,  and  became  Amphi- 
tryon to  gain  the  affections  of  Alcmena.  His 
I  children  were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his 
mistresses.  According  to  ApoUodorus,  1,  c. 
3,  he  was  father  of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Euno- 
mia,  the  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
by  Themis  ;  of  Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Gra- 
ces, Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eu- 
rynome,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  of  Proser- 
pine, by  Styx  ;  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Mnem- 
osyne, &,c.  [Vid.  Niobe,  Laodamia,  Pyrrha, 
Protogenia,  Electra,  Maia,  Semele,  iic]  The 
worship  of  Jupiter  was  universal ;  he  was  the 
Amnion  of  the  Africans,  the  Belus  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  &c.  His  surnames 
were  numerous,  many  of  which  he  received 
from  the  place  or  function  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. He  was  severally  called  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius.  Inventor,  Elicius,  Capitolinus,  Latialis, 
Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceus,  Anxurus,  Victor, 
Maximus,  Optimus,  Olympius,  Fluvialis,  k,c. 
The  worship  of  Jupiter  surpassed  that  of  the 
other  gods  in  solemnity.  His  altars  were  not 
like  those  of  Saturn  and  Diana,  stained  with 
the  bloodof  human  victims,  but  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
white  bulls.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause he  first  taught  mankind  to  live  upoa 
acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as  sitting 
upon  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding,  in  one 
hand,  thunderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  hurled, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  His 
looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  expand- 
ed wings  at  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  na- 
ked, and  those  below  the  waist  carefully  cover- 
ed, as  if  to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  gods 
above,  but  that  he  is  concealed  from  the  sight 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Jupiter  had 
several  oracles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
were  at  Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As 
Jupiter  was  the  king  and  father  of  gods  and 
men,  his  power  was  extended  over  the  deities, 
and  every  thing  was  subservient  to  his  will, 
except  the  Fates.  From  him  mankind  re- 
ceived their  blessings  and  their  miseries,  and 
they  looked  upon  him  as  acquainted  with 
every  thing  past,  present,  and  future.  He 
was  represented  at  Olympia  with  a  crown  like 
olive  branches,  his  mantle  was  variegated  with 
different  flowers,  particularly  by  the  lily,jand 
the  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the  sceptre 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cretfms 
represented  Jupiter  without  ears,  to  signify- 
that  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ought 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particular  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitious  to 
all.  At  Lacedaemon  he  appeared  with  four 
heads,  that  he  might  seem  to  heai*  with  greater 
readiness  the  different  prayers  and  solicitations 
which  were  daily  poured  to  him  from  every 
part  of  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  Minerva 
came  all  armed  from  his  brains  when  he 
ordered  V^ulcan  to  open  his  head.  Paus.  1,  2. 
&c. — Liv.  1,  4,  5,  Lc. — Diod.  1  and  3. — 
Homer.  Id.  1,  5,  k.c.  Od.  1,  4,  &ic. — H}f>nn. 
ad.  Jov — Orpheus. — Callimac.  Jov. — Pindar 
Olyinp.  1,  3,  5. — ApolUm.  1,  &c. — Hniod 
Thtog.  in  Scut. — Here.  Oper.  et  Dies.r- 
Lycopkron.  in  Cass.  —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  3,  &.c. 
a,  -i.—  Ovld.  Md.  \,  fab.  1,  kc—Uorat.  3,  od. 
3,  &o. 
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Jura,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  separating 
the  Helvetii  nom  the  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.     Cas.  G.  1,  c.  2. 

JusTiNus  M.  JuNiANUs,  a  Latin  historian 
in  the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the 
history  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause 
that  the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was 
lost.  It  compreliends  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrian, Persian,  Grecian,  Macedonian,  and 
Roman  empires,  &,c.  in  a  neat  and  elegant 
style.  It  is  replete  with  many  judicious  re- 
flections and  animated  harangues  ;  but  the  au- 
thor is  often  too  credulous,  and  sometimes  ex- 
amines events  too  minutely,  while  others  are 
related  only  in  a  few  woi-Js  too  often  obscure. 
The  indecency  of  many  of  his  expressions 

is  deservedly  censured. The  best  editions 

of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab.  Gronovius,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1719,  that  of  Hearne,  8vo.  Oxon.  1703, 

and  that  of  Barbou,    12mo.   Paris,  1770. 

Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  formerly  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  born  in  Palestine.  He  died 
in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew, 
two  treatises,  he.  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style.  The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr 
are  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1636.  Of  his  apologies, 
2  vols.  8vo.  1700  and  1703,  and  Jebb's  dia- 
logue  with  Trypho,   published  in   London, 

1722. An  emperor  of  the  east  who  reigned 

Bine  years,  and  died  A.  D.  526. Another 

who  died  A.  D.  564,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

■ Another,  who  died  577  A.  D.  after  a  reign 

of  13  years. 

JuTURNA,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king  of  the 
Rutuli.  she  heard  with  contempt  the  ad- 
dresses of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  she 
was  not  unfavourable  to  his  passion,  so  that  the 
god  rewarded  her  love  with  immortality.  She 
was  afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name  near  the  Numicus,  falling  into  the 
Tiber.  The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used 
in  sacrifices,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Vesta. 
They  had  (he  power  to  heal  diseases.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  1,  c.  10.— Oiurf.  Fa$t.  1,  v.  708, 1.  2,  v. 
bQb.—  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  139.— C/c.  Claent.  36. 

JuvENALis,  Decius  Junius,  a  poet  born  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming;  after 
which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  \Q 
of  which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  virulence 
against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  panto- 
mime Paris,  and  though  all  his  satire  and  de- 
clamation were  pointed  against  this  ruling  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  in 
security  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the 
death  of  Nero,  the  eftects  of  the  resentment 
of  Paris  were  severely  felt,  and  the  satirist 
was  sent  by^Domitian  as  governor  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt.  Juvenal  was  then  in  the  80lh 
year  of  his  age,  and  he  suffered  much  from 
the  trouble  which  attended  his  office,  or  ra- 
ther his  exile.  He  returned,  however,  to  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128.  His  writings  are  fiery 
and  animated,  and  they  abound  with  humour. 
He  is  particularly  severe  upon  the  vice  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  age  he  lived  in  ;  but  the  gross 
and  indecent  manner  in  which  he  exposes  to 
ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind,  rather  encour- 
■Agos  than  disarms  the  debauched  and   licen-| 
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adversaries,  and  whatever  displeased  or  oft'en- 
ded  him  was  exposed  to  his  severest  censure. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  Juvenal  is  far 
more  correct  than  his  contemporaries,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  some  have  attributed  to  his 
judgment  and  experience,  whicii  were  uncom- 
monly mature,  as  his  satires  were  the  produc- 
tions of  old  age.  He  may  be  called,  and  with 
reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing  more 
claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical  com- 
[)osiUon.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Ca- 
saubon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  Gra- 
vius  cam  nolis  variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 

JuvENTAs  or  JuvENTus;  a  goddcss  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks,  and  rep- 
resented as  a  beautiful  nympii,  arrayed  in  va- 
riegated garments.  Liv.  5,  c.  54,  1.  21,  c.  62, 
1.  36,  c. 36. — Olid,  ex  Font.  1, ep.  9,  v.  12. 

JuvERNA,  or  HiBERNiA,  an  island  at  the 
west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland.  Juv.  2, 
V.  160. 
IxiBATiE,  apeople  of  Pontus. 
IxioN,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  of  Antion,  by  Perimela 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneus,  and  promi- 
sed his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  daughter's 
husband.  His  unwillingness;  however,  to  ful- 
fil his  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to  have  re- 
course to  violence  to  obtain  it,  and  he  stole 
away  some  of  his  horses.  Ixion  concealed  his 
resentment  under  the  mask  of  friendship;  he 
invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  when  Deione- 
us was  come  according  to  the  appointment,  he 
threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  had  previously 
filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals.  This 
premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  that  all  of  them  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a  man 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
shunned  and  despised  by  all  mankind.  Jupi- 
ter had  compassion  upon  him,  and  he  car- 
ried him  to  heaven,  and  introduced  him  at 
the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a  favour,  which 
ought  to  have  awakened  gratitude  in  Ixion, 
served  only  to  inflame  his  lust ;  he  became 
enamoured  of  Juno,  and  attempted  to  se- 
duce her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sion of  Ixion,  though  according  to  others  she 
informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  upon  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a 
cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to 
the  place  where  Ixion  hud  appointed  to  meet 
Juno.  Ixion  was  caught  in  the  snare,  and 
from  his  embrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had  the 
Centaurs,  or  according  to  others  Centaurus. 
[VifJ.  Centauri.]  Jupiter,  displeased  with 
the  insolence  of  Ixion,  banished  him  from 
heaven  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  sedu- 
ced Juno,  the  god  struck  him  with  his  thun- 
der, and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a 
v.'heel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls  round. 
The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion,  there- 
fore the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
Diod.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  62.— Pindar.  2.  Pyih.  2. 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  484.—^'?;.   6,  v.  601.— Ovid- 
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Laclant.  in  Th.  S. One  of  the  Heraclidae  I     IxIonides  the  patronj'inic  of  PiritJious  son 

who  reigned  at  Corinth  for  57   or  37  years.  |  of  Ixion.    Propert.2,el.  l,v.3H. 
He  was  son  of  Alethes. 
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LAANDER,  a  youth,  brother  to  Nicocra- 
tes,  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  k.c.   Polyan.  8. 

Laakchus,  the  guardian  of  Battus  of  Cy- 
rene. He  usurped  the  sovereign  power  for 
some  time,  and  endeavoured  to  marry  the 
mother  of  Battus,  the  better  to  establisli  IjIs 
tyranny.  The  queen  gave  hira  a  friendly  in- 
vitation, and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated, 
and  restored  the  power  to  Battus.     Polyctn. 

Labaris,  a  king  of  Egypt  after  Sesostris. 

Labda,  daughter  of  Amphion,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadffi,  born  lame.  She  married  Ection, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  whom  she  called  Cyp- 
selus,  because  she  saved  his  life  in  a  coffer. 
[Vid.  Cypselas.]  This  coffer  was  preser- 
ved at  Ofympia.  Htrodot.  5,  c,  92.— Bristol. 
Folit.  5. 

Labdacides,  anamo  given  to  (Edipus,  as 
descended  from  Labdacus. 

Laedacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes. 
His  father  and  mother  died  during  his  child- 
hood, and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus, 
who  at  his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  Lycus,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labda- 
cus as  soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius. 
It  is  unknown  wheUier  ho  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  According  to  Statius,  his 
father's  name  was  Phoenix.  His  descen- 
dants were  called  LMbdacides.  Stat.  Theb. 
6,  V.  451.— ^pollod.  3,  c.  5.—Paus.  2,  c.  6, 
l.i>,c.  5. 

Labualon,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  near 
Syracuse.    Diod.  13. 

Labealis,  alake  in  Dalmatia,  now  Scuta- 
ri, of  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were 
called  Labeates.     Liv.  44,  c.  31, 1.  45,  c.  26. 

Laeeo,  Antistius,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for 
six  montiis,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the 
same  name,  was  one  of  Cassar's  murderers. 
He  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Horace  1,  Sal.  3,  v.32,  has  unjustly  taxed  him 
with  insanity,  because  no  doubt  he  inveighed 
against  his  patrons.  Ajipian.  Alex.  4. —  Slid,  in 

Aug.  45. A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome, 

who  condemned  the  censor  Metellus  to  be 
thrown  down  from  the Tarpeian  rock,  because 
he  had  exjjeHed  him  from  the  senate.  This 
rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  anotherof  the  tribunes. Q.  Fabius, 

a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  57 1,  who  obtained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.  He 
assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies, 

according  to  some. Actius,an  obscure  poet 

who  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of 
Nero  by  an  incorrect  translationof  Homer  into 
Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  only  this  curious 
line  is  preserved  by  an  old  scholiast;  /Vrwcj 
40 
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1,  v.  4.  Crudum  manduces  Priamum,  Pria- 
mique  Pisinnos. 

Labicrius,  J.  Decimus,  a  Roman  knight  far 
mousfor  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Csesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  his  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
theatre.  Cajsar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  stage ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  le  nid  a7ignslc 
sederem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affec- 
tation and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected 
upon  his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  beha- 
viour during  the  civil  wars  of  Cajsar  and  Pom- 
pey,by  the  reply  oiMvrumii  anguslesedes,qui so- 
les duabussellissedere.  Laberius  died  ten  months 
after  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  poetry.  Macrob.  sat.  2,  c,  3 
and  7. — Horaf.  1,  sat.  10. — Seiiec.  de  Controv. 

18. — Suet,  in  Cms.  39. Q.  Durus,  a  tribune  of 

the  soldiers  in  Caesar's  legions,  killed  in  Bri- 
tain. CcEs.  Bell.  G. 

Labicum,  now  Colonna,  a  town  of  Italj', 
called  also  Lavicum,  between  Gabii  and  Tuscu- 
lum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  about 
fourcenturies  B.  C.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  796. — Liv. 

2,  c.  39, 1. 4,  c.  47. 

Labienus,  an  officer  of  Cajsar  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul.  He  deserted  to  Ponipey,  and  was  kil- 
led at  the  battle  of  Munda.  Cces.  Bell.  G.  6, 
&ic. — Lucan.  5,  v.  346. A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Brutus  andCassius,  and 
became  general  oftheParlhians  against  Rome. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 
Slrab.  12  and  14.—Dio.  48. Titus,  an  histo- 
rian and  orator  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, who  admired  his  own  compositions  with 
all  the  pride  of  superior  genius  and  incompar- 
able excellence.  The  senate  ordered  his  papers 
to  be  burnt  on  account  of  their  seditious  con- 
tents ;  and  Labienus,  unable  to  survive  the  loss 
of  his  writings,  destroyed  himself.  Suet,  in 
Cal.  16. — Seneca. 

Labinetus  or  Labvnetus,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, &.C.    Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Strab.  16.' A  son  of  Echestratus,  who  made 

war  against  Argos,  fcc. 

Labradeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Ca- 
rta. The  word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  an 
hatchet,  which  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  its 
hand.     Plut. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  C'i'j.  3,  kJ. 
fra  6, 
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Labyrimhus,  a  buiiJing  whose  numerous  j  king.  His  descendants,  13  in  number,  reign- 
passai^es  and  perplexing  windings  render  the  |ed  successively  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the 
escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  imprac- 1  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  Heraclida;  recover 


ticable.  There  were  four  very  famous  among 
the  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or 
Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porsenna.  That 
of  Egypt  was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodo- 
tus, who  saw  it,  declares  that  the  beauty  and 
the  art  of  the  building  were  almost  beyond 
belief.  It  was  built  by  twelve  kings  who  at 
one  time  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed for  the  place  of  their  burial,  and  to  comme- 
morate the  actions  of  their  reign.  It  was  di- 
vided into  12  halls,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  into 
16,  or  as  Strabo  mentions,  into  U7.  The  halls 
were  vaulted  according  to  the  relation  of  He- 
rodotus. They  had  each  sis  doors,  opening  to 
the  north,  and  the  SEune  number  to  the  south, 
all  surrounded  by  one  wall.  The  edifice  con- 
tained 3000  chambers,  1500  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  same  number  below.  The  chambers 
above  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  and  astonished 
him  beyond  conception,  but  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  see  those  below,  where  were  buried  the 
lioly  crocodiles  and  the  monarchs  whose  muni- 
licence  had  raised  the  edifice.  The  roofs  and 
wall  were  incrusted  with  marble,  and  adorned 
with  sculptured  figures.  The  halls  were  sur- 
rounded with  stately  and  polished  pillars  of 
whhe  stone,  and  according  to  some  authors, 
the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully  attended 
with  a  terrible  noise,  like  peals  of  thunder. 
The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  built  by  Dajdalus, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  in  classical  history.  It  was  the 
place  of  confinement  for  Daadalus  himself,  and 
the  prison  of  the  Minotaur.  According  to 
Pliny  the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  surpassed  the 
others  in  grandeur  and  magnificence.  It  was 
supported  by  forty  columns  of  uncommon 
height  and  thickness,  and  equally  admirable 
for  their  beauty  and  splendour.  Modern  tra- 
vellers are  still  astonished  at  the  noble  and 
magnificent  ruins  which  appear  of  tl.e  Egyp- 
tian labyrinth,  at  the  south  of  the  lake  Moeris, 
about  30  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe. 
Mela,  1,  c.  Q.—Plin.  36,  c.  13.~Slrab.  10.— 
Diod.  \.—Herodot.  2,  c.  U8.—Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  588. 

Lacuna,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  female 
native  of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to  He- 
len.    Virg.JEn.Q,\\bU. 

LACED.a:M0N,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Tay- 
geta  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married 
Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he 
had  Amyclas  and  Euiydice  the  wife  of  Acri- 
sius.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who 
first  built  them  a  temple.  From  Lacedaemon 
and  his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called 
Lacedffimon  and  Sparta.    Apollod.  3,  c.  10. — 

Hygin.  fab.  155. — Paus.  3,  c.  1. A  noble 

city  of  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia, 
called  also  Spuria,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Misilra.  It  has  been  severally 
known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia,  from  the  Le- 
leges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or 
from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings ;  and  (Ebalia, 
from  (Ebalns,  the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It 
was  also  calh'd  Hecaidinpolis,  from  the  hundred 
cities  which  the  whole  province  once  contain- 
ed.   Lelex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 


ed  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  the 
descendants  of  the  Heraclidas,  enjoyed  the 
crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was  decreed 
that  the  two  families  should  always  sit  on  the 
throne  together.  [Vid.  Eurysthenes.]  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Prodidm,  and  afterwards  Euryponiida,  and 
those  of  Eurysthenes,  Eurystheiddce ,  and  after- 
wards JigidoB.  The  successors  of  Procles 
on  the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order  :  Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had 
reigned  42  years :  Eurypon,  1028 :  Prytanis, 
1021:  Eunomus,  986:  Polydectes,  907:  Ly- 
cnrgus,  898:  Charilaus,  873:  Nicander,  809: 
Theopompus,  770:  Zeuxidamus,  723:  Anax- 
idamus,  690:  Archidamus,  651:  Agasicles, 
605 :  Ariston,  564 :  Demaratus,  526 :  Leoty- 
chides,  491:  Archidamus,  469:  Agis,  427: 
Agesilaus,  397:  Archidamus,  361:  Agis  2d, 
388:  Eudamidas,  330:  Archidamus,  295: 
Eudamidas  2d,  268:  Agis,  244:  Archidamus, 
230;  Euclidas,  225:  Lycurgus,  219 :— The 
successors  of  Eurysthenes  were  Agis,  1059 : 
Echestratus,  1058 :'  Labotas.  1023 :  Doryssus, 
986:  Agesilaus,  957:  Archelaus,  913:  Tele- 
clus,  853:  Alcamenes,  813:  Poly dorus,  776; 
Eurycrates,  724:  Anaxander,  687:  Eur3cra- 
tes  2d,  644  :  Leon,  607  :  Anaxandrides,  563  : 
Cleomenes,  530:  Leonidas,  491 :  Plistarchus, 
under  guardianship  of  Pausanlas,  4S0  •  Plis- 
toanax,  466 :  Pausanias,  408  :  Agesipolis.  397: 
Cleombrotus,  380:  Agesipolis  2d,  371:  Cleo- 
menes 2d,  370:  Aretus  or  Areus,  309:  Acro- 
tatus,  265:  Areus  2d,  2G4 :  Leonidas,  257:. 
Cleombrotus,  243:  Leonidas  restored,  241: 
Cleomenes,  235  :  Agesipolis,  219.  Under  the 
two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesipolis,  the 
monarchical  power  was  abolislied,  though  Ma- 
chanidas  the  tyrant  made  himself  absolute, 

B.  C.  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  14  years.  In 
the  year  191,  B.  C.  Lacedasmou  joined  the 
Achajan  league,  and  about  three  years  after 
the  walls  were  demolished  by  oider  of  Philo- 
pcemen.  The  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Acha>an  confederacy,  and  the 
%vhole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,    147  B. 

C.  and  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  for  their  courage  and  in- 
trepidity, for  their  love  of  honour  and  liberty, 
and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  were  inured  from  their  youth  to  laboiu", 
and  their  laws  commanded  them  to  make  war 
their  profession.  They  never  ap})lied  them- 
selves to  any  trade,  but  their  only  employ- 
ment was  arms,  and  they  left  every  thing  else 
to  the  care  of  their  slaves.  [Vid.  Heiotae.] 
They  hardened  their  body  by  stripes  and 
othermanly exercises;  and  accustomed  them- 
selves to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  (o  die 
without  fear  or  regret.  From  their  valour  in 
the  field,  and  their  moderation  and  temper- 
ance at  home,  they  were  courted  and  revered 
by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  severally  implored  to  protect 
the  Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thraciiuis,  Egyp- 
tians, Cyreneans,  kc.  They  were  forbidden, 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  [Vid.  Lycurgus,] 
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to  visit  foreign  states,  lest  their  morals  should 
be  corrupted  by  an  intercourse  with  effeminate 
nations.  The  aueteie  manner  in  which  their 
chilch-Bii  were  educated,  rendered  them  un- 
daunted in  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  this 
circuiastance,  Leonidas  with  a  small  band  was 
enabled  to  resist  the  millions  of  the  army  of 
Xersies  at  Thermopylae.  The  women  were  as 
courageous  as  the  men,  and  many  a  mother 
has  celebrated  with  festivals  the  death  of  her 
son  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  has  coolyput 
him  to  death  if  by  shameful  flight  or  loss  of 
his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon  his  coun- 
try. As  to  domestic  manners,  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians  as  widely  differed  from  their  neighbours 
as  in  political  concerns,  and  their  noblest  wo- 
men were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  stage 
hired  for  money.  In  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the 
interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  often  pow- 
erful, and  obtained  the  superiority  for  500 
years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors.  [Firf.  Ephori.]  The 
Lacedajmoniansare  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  paid  to  old  age. 
The  names  of  Lacedamon  and  Sparta  are  pro 
iniscuously  applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia, 
and  often  confounded  together.  The  latter 
was  applied  to  t'ae  '.netropoiis,  and  the  former 
was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs, 
or  rather  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  This  propriety  of  distinction 
was  originally  observed,  but  in  process  of  time 
it  was  totally  lost,  and  both  appellatives  were 
soon  synonymous  and  indiscriminately  applied 
to  the  city  and  country.  [Vid.  Sparta,  Laco- 
nia.] The  place  where  the  city  stood  is  now 
called  Paleo  Chori,  (the  old  town,)  and  the 
new  one  erected  on  its  ruins  at  some  distance 
on  the  west  is  called  Misatra.  Liv.  34,  c.  33, 
1.  45,  c.  2S.—Strab.  8.—Thucyd.  I.— Paris.  3. 
— Justin.  2,  3,  &c. — Herodol.  1,  he. — Plut.  in 

Lye.    kc.—Diod.—Mda,    2. There    were 

some  festivals  celebrated  at  Lacedsmon,  the 
names  of  which  are  not  known.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  women  to  drag  all  the  old 
bachelors  round  the  altars  and  beat  them  with 
their  fists,  that  the  shame  and  ignominy  to 
which  they  were  e.\posed  might  induce  them 
to  marry,  k,c.    Jithtn.  13. 

LACEOiCMONU  and  Laced^moses,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacedjemon.  [Vid.  Lacedae- 
mon.] 

Laceu.emonius,  a  son  of  Cimon  by  Clito- 
ria.  He  received  this  name  from  his  father's 
regard  for  the  Lacedaemonians.     Plut. 

Lacekta,  a  soothsayer  in  Domitian's  age, 
who  acquired  immense  riches  by  his  art.  Jav. 
7,v.  114. 

Lacetania,  a  district  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Liv.  21,  c.  23. 

Lachares,  a  man  who  seized  the  supreme 
{lower  at  Athens  when  the  city  was  in  discord, 

and  was  banished  B.  C.  296.     Polyttn.  4. 

An  Athenian  three  times  taken  prisoner.  He 
deceived  his  keepers,  and  escaped,  kc.     Id. 

3. A  son  of  Mithridates  king  of  Bospho- 

rus.     He  was  received  into  alliance  by  Lucul  - 

lus. A  robber  condemned  by  M.  Antony. 

An  Egyptian  buried  in  the  labyrinth  near 

Arsinoe- 
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Laches,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  age  oi 

Epaminondas.      Diod.    12. An    Atbeniaa 

sent  with  Carias  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the 
first  expedition  undertaken  against  Sicily  in 

the  Peloponnesian  war.    Justin.  4,  c.  '^. 

An  artist  who  finished  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Lachesis,  one  of  the  Parcaj,  whose  name 
is  derived  from  '-«%i'v,  to  measure  out  by  lot. 
She  presided  over  futurity,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  holding  the  spindle.  She 
generally  appeared  covered  with  a  garment 
variegated  with  stars,  and  holding  spindles  ia 
her  hand.  IVid.  Parcae.]  Slat.  Theb.  2,  v. 
249.— Martial.  4,  ep.  54. 

Lacidas,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  241.  His  father's  name 
was  Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Arcesilaus, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  king  Attalus,  who  gave  him  a  garden  where 
he  spent  his  hours  in  study.  He  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  never 
speak  decisively.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured 
a  favourite  goose.  He  died  through  excess  of 
drinking.     Diog.  4. 

Lacides,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian 
hero,  whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here 
Zephyrus  had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  like- 
wise Ceres  and  Proserpine  a  temple.  Pans. 
1,  c.  37. 

Lacinia,  a  surname  of  Juno  from  her 
temple  at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the  Cro- 
tonians  held  in  great  veneration,  and  where 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis. 
[Vid.  Zeuxis.]  On  an  altar  near  the  door 
were  ashes,  which  the  wind  could  not  blow 
away.  Fulvius  Flaccus  took  away  a  marble 
piece  from  this  sacred  place  to  finish  a  temple 
that  he  was  building  at  Rome  to  Fortuna 
Equeslris ;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  this  sacri- 
lege he  afterwards  led  a  miserable  life,  and 
died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  Strab.  6. — Ovid. 
15.  Md.  V.  12  and702.— Lit).  42,  C.3.— Fa?. 
Max.  1,  c.  1. 

Laciniensis,  a  people  of  Liburnia. 

Lacinium,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grse- 
cia,  now  cape  Colonna,  the  southern  boundary 
of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Lacinia  had 
a  temple,  held  in  great  veneration.  It  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Lacinius,  a  famous  robber 
killed  there  by  Hercules.  Liv.  24,  c.  3, 1.  27, 
c.  5, 1.  30,  c.  -lO.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  522. 

Lacmon,  a  part  of  mount  Pindus  where  the 
Inachus  flows.     Herodol.  9,  c.  93. 

Laco,  a  favourite  of  Galba,  mean  and  cow- 
ardly in  his  character.  He  was  put  to  death. 
An  inhabitant  of  Laconia  or  Lacedaemon. 

Lacoerica,  a  city  of  Spain  where  Sertorius 
was  besieged  by  Metellus. 

Laconia,  Laconica,  and  LACEDa:M0N,  a 
country  on  the  southern  parts  of  Peloponne- 
sus, having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the  north, 
Messenia  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the  east. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  60 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas. 
The  cKpiial  is  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedajmon. 
The  iii  i<l  itants  never  went  on  an  expedition 
or  engaged  an  enemy  but  at  the  full  moon. 
[Vid.  Laceda>mon.]    The  brevity  with  which 
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'they  always  expressed  themselves  is  now  be-  j 
come  proverbial,  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laco-  \ 
nic  we  understand  whatever  is  concise  and  not 
loaded  with  unnecessary  words.  The  word 
Laconicum  is  applied  to  some  hot  baths  used 
among  the  ancients,  and  first  invented  at  La- 
cedaemon.  Cic.  4,  M.  lO.—Strab.  l.—Ptol. 
3,  c.  W.—Mela,  3,  c.  3. 

Lacrates,  a  Theban  general  of  a  detach- 
ment sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Egyptians.     Diod.  16. 

Lacrines,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador  to 
Cyrus.     Herodot.  l,c.  152. 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  wri- 
ter, whose  principal  works  are  de  ira  divina, 
de  Dei  operibus,  and  his  divine  institutions, 
in  seven  books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  refutes  the  objec- 
tions, and  attacks  the  illusions  and  absurdities 
of  Paganism.  The  expressive  purity,  elegance, 
and  energy  of  his  style  have  gained  him  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Cicero.     He  died  A.  D. 

325. The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 

that  of  Sparke,  Svo.  Oxon.  1684,  that  of 
Biineman,  2  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1739,  and  that  of 
Du  Fresnoy,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1748. 

Lacter,  a  promontory  of  tlie  island  of  Cos. 

Lacvdes,  a  philosopher.     [Vid.  Lacidas.] 

Lacydus,  an  effeminate  king  of  Argos. 

Ladas,  a  celebrated  courier  of  Alexander, 
born  at  Sicyon.  He  was  honoured  with  a  bra- 
zen statue,  and  obtained  a  crown  at  Olympia. 
Martial.  10,  ep.  10.— Juv.  13,  v.  97. 

Lape,  an  island  of  the  JEgean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  lonians.  Herodot. 
6,  c.  I.—Paus.  1,  c.  35.—Strab.  17. 

Lades,  a  son  of  Imbrasus,  killed  by  Turnus. 
Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  343. 

Lapocea,  a  village  of  Arcadia.     Fans. 

Ladon,  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metair.orphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  hap- 
pened near  its  banks.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  3, 
c.  3.— P«ia.  8,  c.  2b.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  659. 

An  Arcadian  who  followed  jEneas  into 

Italy,  where  he  was  killed.     Virg.  JEn.    10, 

V.  413. One  of  Actaeon's  dogs.     Ovid.  Met. 

3,  V.  216. 

L/ELAPS,one  of  Actaeon's  dogs.    Ovid.  Met. 

3. The  dog  of  Cephalus,  given  him   by 

Procris.     [Vid.  Lelaps,  &ic.]     Id.  Met.  7. 

L5;lia,  a  vestal  virgin. 

L/ELiANus,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor 
in  Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  after  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  His  triumph  was  short ; 
Le  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  after  a  few 
months  reign  by  another  general  called  Post- 
humus,  who  aspired  to  the  imperial  purple  as 
•vveli  as  himself. 

C.  LiELius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
614,  surnamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  witli  Af- 
ricanus  the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents 
him  in  his  treatise  De  Jlmicitiu,  as  explain- 
'ing  the  real  nature  of  friendship,  with  its  at- 
tendant pleasures.  He  made  war  with  suc- 
cess against  Viriathus.  It  is  said,  that  he  as- 
sisted Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  co- 
medies. His  modesty, humanity,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  patronized  letters,  are  as  ce- 
lebrated as  his  greatness  of  mind  and  integrity 
in  the  character  of  a  stavesmaii.  Cic.  de  brat. 
^Vijolher  consul  who  accompanied  Scipio 
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Africanus  the  elder  in  his  campaigns  in  Spa'tji 
and  Africa. Archelaus,  a  famous  gramma- 
rian.    Suet. 

L/ena  and  Le.«:na,  the  mistress  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  be- 
cause she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators, 
she  bit  off"  her  tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the 

violent  efforts  of  her  e.iecutioners. A  maa 

who  was  acquainted  withtheconspiraey  form- 
ed against  Csesar. 

L^NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Popilii  at  Rome. 
L^NEus,  a  river  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter 
brought  the  ravished  Europa.     Strab. 

L.EPA  Magna,  a  town  of  Spain.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arce- 
sius  and  Chalcoraedusa,  who  married  Anti- 
clea,  the  daughter  of  Autolycus.  Anticlea 
was  pregnant  by  Sisyphus  when  she  married 
Laertes,  and  eight  months  after  her  union  with 
the  king  of  Ithaca  she  brought  forth  a  son 
called  Ulysses.  [F/lrf.  Anticlea.]  Ulysses  Vt'as 
treated  with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though 
not  really  his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him 
his  crown  and  retired  into  the  country,  where 
lie  spent  his  time  in  gardening.  He  was  found 
in  this  mean  employment  by  his  son  at  his  re- 
turn from  the  Trojan  war,  after  20  years  ab- 
sence, and  Ulysses,  at  tiie  sight  of  his  father, 
whose  dress  and  old  age  declared  his  sorrow, 
long  hesitated  whether  he  should  suddenly  in- 
troduce himself  as  his  son,  or  whether  he 
should,  as  a  stranger,  gradually  awaken  the 
paternal  feelings  of  Laertes,  who  had  believed 
that  his  son  was  no  more.  This  last  measure 
was  preferred,  and  when  Laertes  had  burst  in- 
to tears  at  the  mention  which  was  made  of  his 
son,  Ulysses  threw  himself  on  his  neck,  ex- 
claiming, "  0  father,  I  am  he  rvhom  you  iveep.'^ 
This  welcome  declaration  was  followed  by  a 
recital  of  all  the  hardships  which  Ulysses  had 
suffered,  and  immediately  after  the  father  and 
son  repaired  to  the  palace  of  Penelope  the  Avife 
of  Ulysses,  whence  all  the  suitors  who  daily 
importuned  the  princess,  were  forcibly  remo- 
ved. Laertes  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  accor- 
ding to  Jtpollodorus,  1,  c.  9. — Homer.  Od.  11 
and  M.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  32.— Heroid.  1,  v. 

98. A  city  of  Cilicia  which  gave  birih  to 

Diogenes,  surnamed  Laertius  from  the  place 
of  his  birth. 

Laertius  Diogenes,  a  writer  born  at  Laer- 
tes.    [Firf.  Diogenes.] 

La:sTRYGONES,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  sam« 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  shijis  and  devoured  his 
companions.  [FitZ.  Anti[)hates.]  They  were 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  Ihem,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Formia;,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Lastrygonia  is  often  used  for  that  of  For- 
miana.  ^Plin.  3,  c.  5.— Olid.  Met.  14,  v.  233, 
&ic.  Fast.  4.  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  lO.—  Tzets.  in 
Lycopiir.  v.  662  and  818.— Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
8i.~.S;7.  7,  v.  276. 

hxTA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 
celebrated  for  her  humanity  and  generou's 
sentiments. 
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LJiTOKifl.  LEX  ordered  that  proper  per- 
sons should  be  appointed  to  provide  tor  the 
security  and  the  possessions  of  such  as  were 
insane  or  squandered  away  their  estates.  It 
made  it  a  high  crime  to  abuse  the  weakness 
of  persons  under  such  circumstances.  Cic.  de 
Offic.  3. 

L/ZTUS,  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence 
raised  Laetus  against  Commodus ;  he  con- 
spired against  him,  and  raised  Fertinax  to  the 

tiii-one. A  general  of  the  emperor  Severus, 

jlut  to  death  for  liis  treachery  to  the  emperor  ; 
or  according  to  others  on  account  of  his  popu- 
larity. 

Lj-.vi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Transpadana. 

La:viNiis,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
Pyrrhus,  A.  U.  C.  474.  He  informed  the 
monarch  that  the  Romans  would  not  accept 
him  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  war  witli  Taren- 
tum,  and  feared  him  not  as  an  enemy.     He 

was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus. P.   Val.  a  man 

despised  at  Rome,  because  he  was  distinguish- 
ed by  no  good  quality.  Horat.  I,  Sat.  6,  v.  12. 

Lagaria,  a  townof  Lucania. 

Lagia,  a  name  of  the  island  Delos.  Vid. 
Delos. 

Lagides.  ,   Vid.  Lagus. 

Laginia,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe  the  daughter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  of  king 
Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace 
of  his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child  in  the  woods. 
An  eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  fed 
him  with  her  prey,  and  sheltered  him  with 
her  wings  against  the  inclemency  of  the  air. 
This  uncommon  preservation  was  divulged  by 
Lagus,  who  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and 
called  him  Ptolemy,  conjecturing  that  as  his 
life  had  been  so  miraculously  preserved,  his 
Hays  would  be  spent  in  grandeur  and  affluence. 
This  Ptolemy  became  king  of  Egypt  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, Arsinoe  was  nearly  related  to  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  her  marriage  with 
Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dishonourable, 
because  he  was  opulent  and  powerful.  The 
first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagiis,  to  dis- 
tinguisii  him  from  his  successors  of  the  same 
name.  Ptolemy,  the  first  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Egypt,  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Lagus,  and  he 
preferred  the  name  of  Lagides  to  all  other  ap- 
pellations. It  is  even  said  that  he  established 
a  military  order  in  Alexandria,  which  was  call- 
ed Lageion.  The  surname  of  Lagides  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Anto- 
ny's mistress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote, 
which  serves  to  show  how  far  the  legitimacy 
ef  Ptolemy  was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedan- 
tic grammarian,  says  the  historian,  once  dis- 
playing his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in 
the  presence  of  Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  in- 
terrupted him  with  the  question  of.  Pray,  tell 
mc,  sir,  ivlio  was  Ikeful/ur  of  Pdewi  ?  Tell  me, 
replied  the  grammarian,  without  hesitation, 
I  til  me,  if  you  ean,  0  kin^.'  who  the  fulher  of 
Lagus  was  ?  This  rellectiun  on  the  meanness 
of  the  monarch's  birth  did  not  in  tlie  least 
irritate  his  resentment,  though  the  courtiers 
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I  all  glowed  with  indignation.     Ptolemy  praised 
I  the  humour  of  the  grammarian,  and  showed 
his  moderation  and  the  mildness  of  his  tem- 
per, by  taking  him  under  his  patronage.  Fau-i. 
Allic. — Justin.    13. —  Curt.     4. — Plut.    de    ir& 

rohib.—Lucan.  1,  v.  684.— //a/.  1,  v.  196. 

A  Rutulian,  killed  by  Pallas  son  of  Evander. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  381. 

Lagusa,  an  island  in  the  Pamphylian  sea- 

Another  near  Crete.     Strab.   10. — Plin. 

3,  c.  31. 

Lagyra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

Laiaues,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipus  son  of 
Laius.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  18. 

Laias,  a  king  of  Arcadia  who  succeeded 

his  father  Cypselus,  &ic.    Paus.  8,  c.  5. A 

king  of  Elis,  &lc. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of 
Timandra  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born 
at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  awaj 
from  her  native  country  into  Greece,  whea 
Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily. 
She  first  began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corintli 
for  10,000  drachmas,  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  princes,  noblemen,  philosophers,  ora- 
tors, and  plebeians,  who  courted  her  em- 
braces, show  how  much  commendation  is 
owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The  expenses 
which  attended  her  pleasures,  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  tiomini  contingit 
adire  Corinthum.  Even  Demosthenes  himself 
visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Leus,  but 
when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that 
admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  2001.  English 
money,  the  orator  departed,  and  observed, 
that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attracted 
Demosthenes  to  Corinth,  had  no  influence 
upon  Xenocrates.  When  Lais  saw  the  phi- 
losopher unmoved  by  her  beauty,  she  visited 
his  house  herself;  but  there  she  had  no  rea- 
son to  boast  of  the  licentiousness  or  easy  sub- 
mission of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic 
was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  and  though 
filthy  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  he  gained 
her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  most  unbounded 
favours.  The  sculptor  Mycon  also  solicited 
the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  cold- 
ness ;  he,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of 
his  ill  reception  to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  Fool  that  thou  art,  said  the  cour- 
tezan, to  ask  tvhcU  I  refused  yesterday  to  thy 
father.  Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  phi- 
losophers, and  laughed  at  the  weakness  of 
those  who  pretended  to  have  gained  a  superi- 
ority over  their  passions,  by  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them 
at  her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. The  success  which  her  debaucheries 
met  at  Corinth  encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into 
Thessaly,  and  more  particularly  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hippo- 
stratus.  She  was  however  disappointed;  the 
women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms, 
and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity 
of  their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  about  3  ID  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  nann:,  a  mother  and  her 
daugiiler,      r/'     ^d    t'mv.   1>.    ep..  '26. —  Ovid. 
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Jimor.  1,  el.  5.—Plut.  in  Jllcib.—Paua.  2,  c.  3. 
Laius,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
JNycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Lycus,  till  his  grfindsoii  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Ampiiion  and 
Zethus,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  for 
the  indignities  which  Antiope  had  suflFered. 
He  was  afterwards  restored,  and  married 
Jocasta  the  daughter  of  Creon.  An  oracle  in- 
formed him  that  he  should  perish  by  the  hand 
of  his  son,  and  in  consequence  of  this  dread- 
ful intelligence  he  resolved  never  to  approach 
his  wife.  A  day  spent  in  debauch  and  intox- 
ication made  him  violate  his  vow,  and  Jocasta 
brought  forth  a  son.  The  child  as  soon  as  born 
was  given  to  a  servant,  vvitli  orders  to  put  him 
to  death.  The  servant  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  only  exposed  him  on  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  his  life  was  preserved  hy 
a  shepherd.  The  child  called  QCdipus  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  Polybus,  and  an  un- 
fortunate meeting  with  his  father  in  a  narrow 
road  proved  his  ruin.  (Edipus  ordered  his 
father  to  make  way  for  him  without  knowing 
who  he  was ;  Laius  refused,  and  was  instantly 
murdered  by  his  irritated  son.  His  arm-bearer 
or  charioteer  shared  his  fate.  [Fi'rf.  CEdipus.] 
Sophocl.  in  (Edip. — Hygin.  9  and  66. — Diod. 
4. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Pans.  9,  c.  5  and  26. — 
Plut.  de  Curios. 

Lalage,  one  of  Horace's  favourite  mistres- 
ses.    Horat.  1,  od.  22,    &c. — Propert.  4,  el. 

7. A  woman   censured   for  her  cruelty. 

Martial.  2,  ep.  66. 

Lalassis,  a  river  of  Isauria. 

Lamachds,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent 
into  Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C. 
414,  before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed 
much  courage  and  intrepidity.     Plut.  in  Alcib. 

A  governor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who 

betrayed  his  trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he 
had  invited  all  the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous 
feast. 

Lamalmon,  a  large  mountain  of  JEihi- 
opia. 

Lambrani,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Lam- 
brus.     Sud.  in  Cms. 

Lambrus,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and  north 
of  the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a  siege  it 
supported  after  Alexander's  death.     [Vid.  La- 

Hiiacum.]     Diod.  16,  &ic. — Paus.  7,  c.  6. A 

river  of  Greece,  opposite  mount  CEta. A 

daughter  of  Neptune,  mother  of  Hieropliile, 
an  ancient  Sibyl,  by  Jupiter.  Paus.  10,  c. 
12. A  famous  courtezan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Plut.  in  Bern. — Mheih 
J^.—JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  9. 

Lamia  and  Auxesia,  two  deities  of 
Crete,  whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at 
Eleusis.  The  Epidaurians  made  them  two 
statues  of  an  olive  tree  given  them  by  the 
Athenians,  provided  they  came  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  Minerva  at  Athens.  Paus.  2,  c. 
30,  ^c. 

Lamiacum  Bki.lum  happened  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  Athenians,  incited  by  their 
«rators,  resolved  to  free  Greece  from  the  gar- 
risons of  the  Macedonian.^     Leoslhenes  was 
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appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  against  Antipater,  who  then  pre- 
sided over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  13,000  loot  and  600 
horse,  and  was  beaten,  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confede- 
rates. Antipater  after  this  blow  flfd  to  La- 
mia, B.  C.  323,  where  he  resolved  ,.ith  all 
the  enrage  and  sagacity  of  a  careful  gene- 
ral, to  maintain  a  siege  with  about  the 's  or 
9000  men  that  had  escaped  from  the  tieid  of 
battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city 
by  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular  siege.  Hi's 
operations  were  delayed  by  the  frequent  sal- 
lies of  Antipater  ;  and  Leosthenes  being  killed 
by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater  made  !;is  es- 
cape out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  after,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  army  of  Craferus  brought  from 
Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cra- 
non,  and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were 
slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited,  that  they 
sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror.  Antipa- 
ter at  last  with  ditficulty  consented,  provided 
they  raised  taxes  in  the  usual  manner,  received 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  lastly  delivered  into  his  hands 
Demostlienes  and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators 
whose  prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  tlieir 
countrymen  against  him.  These  disadvanta- 
geous terms  were  accepted  by  the  Athenian.?,- 
yet  Demosthenes  had  time  to  escape  and  poi- 
son himself  Hyperides  was  carried  before 
Antipater,  wlio  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
off,  and  afterwards  put  liira  to  death.  Plut 
in  Demosl. — Diod.  17. — Justin.  \l,  &,c. 

LAMiiE,  small  islands  of  the  iEgean,  oppo- 
site Troas.     PUn.  5,  c.  31. A  celebrated 

family  at  Rome,  descended  from  Lwrnus. 

Certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had  the  face 
and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  allured 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might 
devour  them,  and  though  they  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their 
hissings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some 
believe  them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil 
spirits,  who,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  enticed  young  children  and  devoured 
them.  According  to  some,  the  fable  of  the 
Lamiae  is  derived  from  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
with  a  certain  beautiful  woman  called  Lamia, 
whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno  rendered  deform- 
ed, and  whose  children  she  destroyed  ;  upon 
which  Lamia  became  insane,  and  so  despe- 
rate that  she  eat  up  all  the  children  that  came 
in  her  way.  They  are  also  called  Lemures. 
[ Vid.  Lemures.]  Philoslr.  in  Jip. — Hnrat.  Art . 
Poet.  V.  340. — Plut.  de  Curios. — Dion. 

Lamias  j^lius,  a  governor  of  Syria  un- 
der Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
public  fiuieral  by  the  senate  ;  and  as  having 
been  a  respectable  and  useful  citizen,  Horace 
has  dedicated  his  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  iiis  praises, 

as  also  3  od.   17. — Tacit.  Jinn.  6,  c.  37. 

Another,  during  the  reign  of  DomitJan,  put  to 
death,  &c. 

Lamirus,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  lole. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  of  Lacedcemon,  who 
was  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a 
king.  She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades. 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Claudius,  could 
boast  the  same  honours.  Tacit,  .^nn.  12,  c. 
22  and  ST. —Pint,  in  Jigt.—Plnio  in  1,  .3/t.— 
PUn.  7,  c.4h 
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Lampetia,  a  daugbter  of  Apollo  and  Neae- 1 
S3.  She,  with  her  sister  Phaetusa,  guarded 
Jier  futher's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  ar- 1 
rived  on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  These 
/locks  were  fourteen  in  number,  seven  herds 
of  oxen  and  seven  flocks  of  sheep,  consisting 
each  of  fifty.  They  fed  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful  and  sacrile- 
gious to  touch  them.  The  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  regard  to 
their  sauctity,  or  to  the  threats  and  entreaties 
of  their  chief;  but  they  carried  away  and  kil- 
led some  of  the  oxen.  The  watchful  keepers 
complained  to  their  father,  and  Jupiter,  at  the 
request  of  Apollo,  punished  the  olience  of  the 
Greeks.  The  hides  of  the  oxen  appeared  to 
walk,  and  the  flesh  which  was  roasting  by  the 
fire  began  to  bellow,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
dreadful  noises  and  loud  lowings.  The  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  embarked  on  board  their 
ships,  but  here  the  resentment  of  Jupiter  fol- 
lowed them.  A  storm  arose,  and  they  all  per- 
ished except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on 
the  oroken  piece  of  a  mast.    Homer.  Od.  12, 

V.  iV^.—Propcrt.  3,  el.  12. .According  to 

Ovia.  Met.  2,  v.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto  and  Lampedo,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
rians, and  destroyed  with  her  female  attend- 
ants.    Jaslin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lampeus  and  Lampia,  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
cadia,    fitat.  8. 

Lampon,  Lampos,  or  Lampus,  one  of  the 

horses    of   Diomedes.- Of   Hector. Of 

Aurora.     Homer.  II.  8,  Od.  23. A  son  of 

Laomedon  father  of  Dolops. A  soothsayer 

of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Socrates.     Plut. 
Fericl. 
Lamponia  and  LiairosiuM,  a  city  of  Troas. 

Herodot.  5,  c.  26. An  island  on  the  coast 

of  Thrace.     Slrab.   13. 

La.mposius,  an  Athenian  general  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.     Justin.  4,  c.  3. 

Lampridius  Mlws,  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some 
ot  the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inelc; 
gant,  and  his  arrangement  injudicious.  His 
life  of  Commodus,Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  kc.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Historic,  Jiugustas,  Scriplores. 

Lamprus,  a  celebrated  musician,  6ic. — C. 
JVep.  in  Epam. 

Lampsacus  and  Lampsacum,  now  Lamsaki, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis  at  the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he 
was  reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  tem- 
ple there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most 
unnatural  lust,  and  hence  the  epithet  Lamp- 
sucius  is  used  to  express  immodesty  and  wan- 
tonness. Alexander  resolved  to  destroy  the 
city  on  account  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants, 
or  more  properly  for  its  lirm  adherence  to  the 
interest  of  Persia.  It  was,  however,  savfd 
from  ruin  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes.  [Vid. 
Anaximenes]  It  was  formerly  called  Pitjosa, 
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and  received  the  name  of  Lampsacus,  from 
La'aipsace,  a  daughter  of  Mandron,  a  king  of 
Phrygia,  who  gave  information  to  some  Pho- 
ceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants had  conspured  against  their  life.  This 
timely  information  saved  them  from  desti'uc- 
tion.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lampsacus  was 
famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of  wine  was 
granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to  maintain 
the  table  of  Themistocles.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. — 
Strab.  13. — Paus.  9,  c.  31. — Herodot.  5,  c. 
117. — C.  JVep.  in  Tkemist.  c.  10. — Ovid.  1. 
Trist.  9,  V.  26.  Fast.  8,  v.  345.— Lir.  33,  c. 
38,  1.  36,  c.  42.— Martial.  11,  ep.  17,  52. 

Lamptera,  a  town  of  Phocaea  in  Ionia. 
Liv.37,  c.  31. 

Lampteria,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achaia, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  surnaraed 
Lampter  from  ^a."jr.=n',  to  shine,  because  du- 
ring this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  in  the 
night,  the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 
It  was  also  customary  to  place  vessels  full  of 
wine  in  several  parts  of  every  street  in  the  city. 
Paus.  4,  c.  21. 

Lampus,  a  son  of  iEgyptus. A  man  of 

Ells. A  son  of  Prolaus. 

Lamus,  a  king  of  the  Laestrygones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formiee  ia 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamia3  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  descended 
from  him.  Horat.  3,  od.  17. A  son  of  Her- 
cules and  Omphale,  who  succeeded  his  mother 
on  the  throne  of  Lydia.     Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  v. 

54. A  Latin  chief  killed  by  Nisus.     Virg. 

JEn.  9,  v.  334. A  river  of  Bceotia.     Paus. 

9,  c.  31. A  Spartan  general  hired  by  Nec- 

tanebusking  of  Egypt.     Diod.  16. A  city 

of  Cilicia. A  town  near  Formia),  built  by 

the  LuiStrygones. 

Lamyrus,  buffoon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the 

Ptolemies. One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Tur- 

nus  killed  by  Nisus.     Viri;.  JEn.  9,  v.  334. 

Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  Cleodaeus,  who 
married  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  by 
whom  she  had  eight  children.     Plut.  in  Pyrr. 

— Justin.  17.  c.  3. A  daughter  of  Agatho- 

cles,  who  married  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  soon 
after  forsook  for  Demetrius.     Plut. 

Lancea,  a  fountain,  6ic.    Paus. 

Lancia,  a  town  of  Lusitania.    Flor.  4,  c.  12. 

Landi,  a  people  of  Germany  conquered  by 
Caesar. 

Langia,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

Langobardi,  a  warlike  nation  of  Germany, 
along  the  Sprhe,  called  improperly  Lombards 
by  some.     Tacit.  Jin.  2,  c.  45,   G.AS). 

Langrobriga,  a  town  of  Lusitania. 

Lanijvium,  a  town  of  Latiuin,  about  \Q 
miles  from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno 
had  there  a  celebrated  temple  which  was  fre- 
quented by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls  on  first 
entering  upon  office  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  co- 
vered wilh  a  goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a 
buckler  and  spear,  and  wore  shoes  w  hich  were 
turned  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Cic. 
pro  Mm:  de  JVat.  D.  1,  c,  29.  pro  Milan.  10. 
—Liv.  S^  c.  14.~Ital.  13,  v.  364. 

Lagbota'5,   or  Laeotas,  a   Spartan  king, 
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of  the  family  of  the  Agidfe,  who  succeeded  his  j  against   his  own  breast  and   killed  himssli. 
father  Echestratus,  B.  C.    1023.    During  \us\Justin.28,  c.3. 

reign  war  was  declared  against   Argos,  byj     Laodice,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
Sparta.  He  sat  on  the  throne  for  37 years,  and!  who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 


wassncceededbyDoryssushisson.  PaMs.3jC.2. 
Laocoon,  a  sou  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commission- 
ed by  the  Trojans  to  otter  a  bullock  to  Nep- 
tune to  render  him  propitious.  During  the 
sacrifice  two  enormous  serpents  issued  from 
the  sea,  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two  sons 
who  stood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  im- 
mediately attempted  to  defend  his  sons,  but 
the  serpents  falling  upon  him  squeezed  him  in 
their  complicated  wreaths,  so  that  he  died  in 
the  greatest  agonies.  This  punishment  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  for  his  temerity  in  dissuading 
the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the  fatal 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  consecra- 
ted to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety  in  hurl- 
ing a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the  horse  as  it 
entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginns  attributes 
this  to  his  marriage  against  the  consent  of  Apol- 
lo, or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  hi«  wife  Anti- 
ope,  before  the  statue  of  the  god.  Virg.  JEn.  2, 
V.  41  and  20h—Hygin.  fab.  135. 

Laodamas,  a  son  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phasacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulys- 
ses, while  at  his  fatliers  court.  Ulysses,  miiid- 
ful  of  the  hospitality  of  Alcinous,  refused  the 
challenge  of  Laodamas.  Homer.  Od.7,  v.  170. 

A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes.  Paus. 

9,  c.  15. 

LioDAMiA,  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  son  of 
Iphiclus  king  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  de- 
parture of  her  husband  for  the  Trojan  war  was 
the  source  of  grief  to  lier.  but  when  she  heard 
that  he  liad  fallen  by  (lie  hand  of  Hector  her 
sorrow  was  increased.  To  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  tenderly 
loved,  she  ordered  a  wooden  statue  to  be  mode 
and  I'egularly  placed  in  her  bed.  Tliis  was 
seen  by  one  of  her  servants,  who  informed 
l|)hiclus,  that  his  daughter's  bed  wa.s  daily  defi- 
led by  an  unknown  stranger.  Iphiclus  watched 


Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Dioniedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  oblaiued 
an  interview  and  the  gratificaaon  of  her  desires 
at  the  house  of  Philebia,  the  wife  of  a  gover- 
nor of  a  small  town  of  Troas,  which  the  Greek 
ambassador  had  visited.  She  had  a  son  by  Aca- 
mas, whom  she  called  Munitus.  She  after- 
wards married  Helicaou  son  of  x\nteiior,  and 
Telephus  king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Asty- 
oche.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  ot'  Ly- 
cophron,  Laodice  threw  herself  down  from  the 
top  of  a  tower  and  was  killea  when  Iroy  was 
sacked  by  the  Greeks.    Dicti/s.  Cret.  l.—Faus. 

13,  c.  '26.— Homer.  11.  3  and  6. One  of  the 

Oceanides. A    daughter  of   Cinyras,  by 

whom  Elatus  had  some  children.    ApoUod,  3, 

c.  14. A  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  called 

also  Electra.     Homer.  II.  9.'- A  sister  of  Mi- 

thridates  who  married  Ariarathes  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother  Mi- 
thridates.  During  the  secret  absence  of  Mi- 
thndates,  she  prostituted  herself  to  her  ser- 
vants, in  hopes  that  her  husband  was  dead;, 
but  when  she  saw  her  expectations  frustrated, 
she  attempted  to  poison  MiLhrida'es,for  which 

she  was  put  to  death. A  queen  of  Cappa- 

docia,  put  to  deatli  by  her  subjects  for  poison- 
ing five  of  her  children. A  sister  and  wife 

of  Antiochus  2d.  She  put  to  death  Berenice, 
whom  her  husband  had  married.  [Vid.  Anti- 
ochus 2d.]  She  was  murdered  by  order  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.  C.  246. — —A  daughter 
of  Demetrius  shamefully  put  to  death  by  Am- 
monius  the  tyrannical  minister  of  the  vicious 

Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria. A  daughter 

of    Seleucus. The    mother  of  Seleucus. 

Wine  months  before  she  brought  forth,  she 
dreamt  that  Apollo  had  introduced  himself  into 
her  bed,  and  had  presented  her  with  aprecious 
stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an 
anchor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her 
son  as  soon  as  born.  This  dream  appeared 
the  more  wonderful,  when  in  the  morning  she 


his  daughter,  and  when  he  found  that  (he  intel-  <Jiscovered  in  her  bed  a  ring  answering  the 
ligence  wasfalse,he  ordered  the  wooden  image  |  same  description.     Not  only  the  son  that  she 


to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugh- 
ter's grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  Laodamia 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  image, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given  oc- 
casion to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  the 
poets,  which  mention,  that  Protesilaus  was  re- 
stored to  life,  and  to  Laodamia,  forthree  hours, 
and  tliat  when  lie  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
infernal  regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  ac- 
company him.  Firg.  ./En.  6,  v.  447. — Ovid. 
Her.  ep.  13. — Hyghi.  fab.  104. — Propert.  1,  el. 

19. A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Ache- 

mone  the  daughter  of  king  lobates.  She  had 
a  son  by  .Jufiiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedi- 
cated herself  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hun- 
ted with  her,  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal 
(o  her,  and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the 
goddpss.  Homer.  II.  6,  12  and  16. .\  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Olympia 
the  daughter  of  Pynhus.  She  was  assassina- 
ted in  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  she  had  fled 
for  safety  during  a  sedition.     Her  murderer. 


rought  forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his 
successors  of  the  house  of  the  SeleucidcB,  had 
the  mark  of  an  anchor  u])on  (heir  thigh.  Jus- 
tin.— Appian.  in  Si/r.  mentions  this  anchor, 
though  in  a  different  manner, 

Laodicea,  now  Ladik,  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the 
borders  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebra- 
ted for  its  commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and 
black  wool  of  its  sheep.  It  was  originally  cal- 
led Diospolis,  and  afterwards  AV(oa6 ;  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Laodiceain  honourof  La 
odice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus.  I'lin.  5,  c.  29. — 
Strab.  12.— Mela,  1,  c.  15.— Cic.  5,  Alt.  m.pro 

Flare. Another  in   Media  destroyed  by  au 

earthquake  in  the  age  of  Nero. Another 

in  Syria,  called  by  way  of  distinction  Laodi 

cea  Cabiosa,  or  ad  Libauimi. Another  ou 

the  borders  of  Ccelosyria.     Strab. 

Laodicene,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laouocus,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandarus    to 


lied  Miio,   soon    after  turned   his  dagger  break  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the 
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Greeks  and  Trojans.    Homer.  II.  4. An  at- 
tendant of  Antilochus. A  son  of   Pnani. 

.pollod.  3,  c.  12. A  son  of    Apollo  and 

Phthia.    Id.  1,  c.  7. 

Laogonus,  a  son  of  Bias,  brother  to  Dar- 
danus.  killed  by  Acliilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Horn.  II.  20,  V.  461. A  priest  of  Jupiter, 

killed  by  Merion  in  the  Trojan   war.    Homer. 
II.  16,  V.  604. 

Laogoras,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who 
accustomed  his  subjects  to  become  robbers. 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  was  killed  by  Hercules.  Jlpolhd.  2,  c.  7. 
—DM.  4. 

Laogore,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras  and  Me- 
tbarme,  daughter  of  Pygmalion.  She  died  in 
Egypt.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. 

La.jmkdon,  son  of  Husking  of  Troyj  mar- 
ried Strymo,  called  by  some  Placia,  orLeu- 
cippe,  by  whom  ke  had  Podarces,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione. 
He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted 
by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had 
banished  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  be 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one 
year.  When  the  walls  were  finished,  Laome- 
don refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods, 
and  soon  after  his  territories  were  laid  waste 
by  tlie  god  of  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  Sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities, 
but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increased, 
and  nothing  could  appease  the  gods  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  ex- 
pose to  a  sea  monster  a  Trojan  virgin.  When- 
ever the  monster  appeared  the  marriageable 
maidens  were  assembled,  and  the  lot  decided 
which  of  them  was  dooiiied  to  death  for  tlie 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell  upon 
Hesione,  Laomedon's  daughter.  The  king  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  lie 
loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his 
refusal  would  in-ilate  more  strongly  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  his  fears  and 
hesitation,  Hercules  came  and  oSiered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity, 
if  Laomedon  promised  to  reward  him  with 
a  number  of  tine  horses.  The  king  consent- 
ed ;  but  when  the  monster  was  destroyed,  he 
refused  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  Hei-- 
cules  was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy,  and  take 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  29  yeai's,  his  daughter 
Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon, 
one  of  the  conqueror's  attendants,  and  Podar- 
ces was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed 
upon  his  father's  throne.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was 
kindled  against  Laomedon,  because  he  re- 
fused to  offer  on  their  altars,  as  a  sacrifice,  all 
the  first  born  of  his  cattle,  according  to  a 
vow  he  had  made.  Homer.  II.  21. —  Vir<!;.  JEn. 
2  and  9.— Oi-iV/.  Mel.  11,  fab.  6.—.9poUod.  2, 
c.  5.—Pms.  7,  c.  IQ.—Hurat.  3,  od.  3.—Hy- 
gm.  89. A  demagogue  of  Messana  in  Si- 
cily.  A  satrap  of  Phoenicia,  &c.     Curt.  10, 

c.   10. An    Athenian,    he.      Plut. An 

Orchomenian.     Id. 

L.ioMEDONTEus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their   king  Laomedon.     Fn 
.?:».  4,  v.  542, 1.  7,  V.  105, 1.  8,  v.  18. 

LAoMiiDONTUD&,    a  patronymic    given  to 
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the  Trojans  from  Laomedon  their  king.    VIrg. 
Ml.  3,  V.  248. 

Laonome,  the  wife  of  Polyphemus,  one  of 
the  Argonauts. 

Laonomene,  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  by 
whom  Hercules  had  two  sons,  Teles  and  Me- 
nippides,  and  two  daughters,  Lysidice  and 
Stentedice.     .^pollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Lauthoe,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of 
the  Leleges,  who  married  Priam,  and  became 
mother  of  Lycaon  aiid   Polydorus.     Homer. 

II.    21,    V.    85. One  of  the  daughters  of 

Thespius,  mother  of  Antidus,  by  Hercules. 
JipoUod.  2,  c.  7. 

Laous,  a  river  of  Lacedfemon. 

Lapathus,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 

Laphria,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrae  in 
'Vchaia,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in 
the  habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  v/as  made 
by  Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  ce- 
lebrity. This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess 
from  Laphirus,  the  son  of  Delphus,  who  con- 
secrated the  statue  to  her.  There  was  a  fes- 
tival of  the  goddess  tliere,  called  also  Laphria, 
of  which  Pans.  7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Laphy.stium,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called 
Lapliyslius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  pre- 
pared to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom 
Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram, 
whence  the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to 
the  god.     Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

Lapideus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Romans. 

Lapith^,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  {Vid. 
Lajiithus.  ] 

Lapitho,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 

Lapithus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaarus,  and  married  Orsi- 
norae,  daaghter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of 
Lajyilhce  was  given  to  the  numerous  children 
of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  which  tliey  had 
obtained  the  sovereignly.  The  chief  of  the 
Lapilhaj  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous,  one  of  their  number,  and  among 
them  Avere  Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mop- 
sus,  Phalerus,  Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titaresius, 
&.C.  The  Centaurs  were  also  invited  to  par- 
take the  common  festivity,  and  the  amuse- 
ments would  have  been  harmless  and  innocent, 
had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  ofter- 
ed  violence  to  Hippodamia,  the  wife  of  Pirith- 
ous. The  Lapithaj  resented  the  injury,  and 
the  Centaurs  supported  their  companions,  up- 
on which  the  quarrel  became  universal,  and 
ended  in  blows  and  slaughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  at  last  Avere 
obliged  to  retire.  Theseus  among  the  Lapi- 
tha;  showed  himself  brave  and  intrepid  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friends,  and  Nestor  al- 
so was  not  lessactive  in  the  protection  of  chas- 
tity and  i'.inoceiice.  This  quarrel  arose  from 
the  resentment  of  Mars,  whom  Pirithous  for- 
got oi-  neglected  to  invite  among  the  other 
gods,  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  ».nd 
therefore  the  divinity  punished  the  insult  by 
sowing  dissention  among  the  festive  assembly. 
[Vid.  Centauri.j  Hefiod  has  described  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas,  as  also 
Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.   The  inven- 
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tJou  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is  attributed  1 
to  the  Lapitha3.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115.  JEn.  6,  v. ! 
601, 1.  7,  V.  QQb.—Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  530,  1.  14, 
V.  enO.—Hesiod.  in  Scut.—Diod.  A.— Find.  2. 
—Pylh.  —Strab.  9.— Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  304. 

Lapith^um,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  3, 
c.  20. 

Lara  or  Labanda,  one  of  the  Naiads, 
daughter  of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty  and  her  loquctcity,  which 
her  parents  long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but 
in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of 
bar  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mer- 
cury to  conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The  messenger  of  the  gods  fell  in  love  with 
her  by  the  way,  and  gratified  his  passion.  La- 
ra becam*  mother  of  two  children,  to  whom 
the  Romans  have  paid  divine  honours  accurd- 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of 
Lares.     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  5'M. 

Larentia  and  Laurentia,  a  courtezan  of 
the  first  ages  of  Rome.     [Vid.  Acca.] 

LareS;  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  They 
were  two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by 
Lara.  [Vid.  Lara.]  In  process  of  time  their 
power  was  extended  not  only  over  houses,  but 
also  over  the  country  and  sea,  and  w^e  find 
Lares  Urbani  to  preside  over  the  cities,  Fami- 
Hares  over  houses,  Rustici  over  the  country, 
Compitales  over  cross  roads,  Marini  ovei-  the 
sea,  Viales  over  the  roads,  Pateltarii,  he. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  Lares,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  manes,  arises  from  the  an- 
cient custom  among  the  Romans  and  other 
nations  of  burying  their  dead  in  their  houses, 
and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits  contin- 
ually hovered  over  the  houses,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  The  statues  of  the  Lares, 
resembling  monkies,  and  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a  nich  behind 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the  hearths. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a 
dog  barking,  to  intimate  their  care  and  vigi- 
lance. Incense  was  burnt  on  their  altars, 
and  a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular  days. 
Their  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  offer- 
ings of  fruit  presented.  The  word  Lares 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word 
Lars,  which  signifies  conductor  or  leader. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  129.— Juv.  8,  v.  8.—PIhI.  in 
Qium.  Rom. —  Varro  dc  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Horat. 
3,  od.  I'd.— Plant,  in  Aul.  ^-  Cist. 

Larga,  a  well  known  prostitute  in  Juve- 
nal's age.     Juv.  4,  v.  25. 

Largus,  a  Latin  poet  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Italy,  where  he 
built  the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  vvitii 
ease  and  elegance.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16, 
V.  17. 

Larides,  a  son  of  Daucus  or  Daunus  who 
assisted  Turnus  against  .S^neas,  and  had  his 
hand  cut  off  u  ith  one  blow,  by  Pallas  the  son 
of  Evander.     / 'iVg-.  JEn.  10,  v.  391. 

Lakini,  a  virgin  of  Italy  who  accompa- 
nied Camilla  in  her  war  against  jKneas.  Virg. 
^71.  11,  v.  (555. 

Lakinum  or  LarIna,  now  Larino,  a  town  of 
the  Frentani  ou  the  Tifernus  before  it  falls 
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into  the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  cal-^ 
led  Larinales.  Hal.  15,  v.  565. — Cic.  Clu.  63, 
4.  Jitt.  12, 1.  7,  ep.  13.— Lir.  22,  c.  18, 1. 27,  c. 
40.— Ctes.  a  1,  C.23. 

Laeissa,  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  who  gave 
her  name  to  some  cities  in  Greece.     Paus.  2, 

c.  23. A  city  between  Palestino  and  Egypt, 

where  Pompey  was  murdered  and  buried  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts. A  large  city  on 

the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  iiad  a  small  pyra- 
mid near  it,  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt. 

A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  southern 

confines  of  Troas.     Slrab.  13. Anotlier  in 

^olia,  70  stadia  from  Cyme.  It  is  surnamed 
P/mconis  by  Strabo,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Strab.  Yi.—Hmner.  II.  2,  v.  640. Another 

nearEphesus. x\nother  on  the  borders  of 

the  Peneus  in  Thessaly,  alt.o  called  Cremaste, 
from  its  situation,  (Peiisilis,)  l\\e  most  famous 
of  all  the  cities  of  that  name.  It  v»fas  here  that 
Acrisius  was  inadvertently  killed  by  his  grand- 
son Perseus.  Jupiter  had  there  a  famous  tem- 
ple, on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Laris- 
scEus.  The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to 
Achilles,  who  reigned  there.  It  is  still  e.\tant, 
and  bears  the  same  name.  Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v. 
542.— Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  197.— Lucan 6.—Liv.31, 

c.  46,  1.  42,  c.  56. A  citadel  of  Argos  built 

by  Danaus. 

Larissj«us.     [Vid.  Larissa.] 

Larissus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  flowing 
between  Elis  and  Achaia.  Strab.  8. — Liv. 
27,  c.  31.— Paus.  8,  c.  43. 

Larius,  a  large  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
through  which  the  Addua  runs  in  its  way  into 
the  Po,  above  Cremona.     Virg.  G.  2,  v.  159. 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Laronia,  a  shameless  courtesan  in  Juve- 
nal's age.    Juv.  2,  v.  86. 

Lars  Tolummus,  a  king  of  the  Veientes, 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death, 
A.  U.  C.  329.     Liv.  4,  c.  17  and  19. 

T.  Lartius  Florus,  a  consul,  who  appeas- 
ed a  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at 
Rome,  B.  C.  498.  He  made  Spurius  Cas- 
sius  his  master  of  horse.  Liv.  2,  c.  18. — — 
Spurius,  one  of  the  three  Romans  who  alone 
withstood  the  fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the 
head  of  a  bridge,  while  the  communication  wa» 
cutting  down  behind  them.  His  com()a- 
nions    were   Codes  and   Herniinius.      [Vid. 

Codes.]     Lit'.  2,  c.  10  and  18. DionysHal. 

—  Val.  Mux.  3,  c.  2. The  name  of  Lartius 

has  been  common  to  many  Romans. 

Lartol^tani,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Larv^se,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits 
and  apparitions  which,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  Romans,  issued  from  their 
graves  in  the  night,  and  came  to  terrify  the 
world.  As  the  word  larva  signifies  a  mask, 
whose  horrid  and  uncouth  appearance  often 
serves  to  frighten  children,  that  name  has 
been  given  to  the  ghosts  or  spectres  which 
superstition  believes  to  hover  around  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  Some  call  them  Lemures. 
Servius  in  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  64,  1.  v.  152. 

Larymna,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Bac- 
chus had  a  temple  and  a  statue. Another 

in  Caria.     Slrab.  9  and  16. — Mda,  1,  c.  16,  I. 

2,  c.  3. 

LarysiuM;  a  mountain  of  Laconia.    Paus 

3,  c.  22. 
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Lassia,  an  ancient  name  of  Andros. 

Lassus  or  Lasus,  a  dithyiambic  poet 
born  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  i 
600  years  before  Christ,  and  reckoned  among  I 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  by  some.  He  is 
particularly  known  by  the  answer  he  gave 
to  a  man  who  asked  him  what  could  best 
render  life  pleasant  and  comfortable  ?  Ex- 
perience. He  was  acquainted  with  music. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon  the 
Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without 
insertingthe  letter  S  in  the  coniposiiion.  Aihcn. 
10. 

Lasthenes,  a  governor  of  Olynthus  cor- 
rupted by  Philip    king   of  Macedonia. A 

Cretan   demagogue     conquered   by  Metellus 

the   Roman  general. A  cruel  minister  at 

the  court  of  the  Seleucidce,  kings  of  Syria, 

Lasthenia,  a  w^oman  who  disguised  her- 
self to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.     Diog. 

Latagus,  a  king  of  Pontns  who  assisted 
.Sites  against  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed 

by  Darapes.    Flacc.  5,  v.  .584. One  of  the 

companions  of  .(Eneas,  killed  by  Mezentius. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  697. 

Lateranus  Pr.AUTUs,  a  Roman  consul 
elect  A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso 
against  the  emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to 
him.  He  was  led  to  e.xecution,  where  he  re- 
fused to  confess  the  associates  of  the  conspira- 
cy, and  did  not  even  frown  at  the  executioner, 
who  was  as  guilty  as  himself;  but  when  a  lirst 
blow  could  not  sever  his  head  from  his  body, 
he  looked  at  the  executioner,  and  shaking  his 
head,  he  returned  it  to  the  hatchet  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  it  was  cut  oft".  There 
exists  now  a  celebrated  palace  at  Rome  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  possessors, 
the  Laterani. 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpi- 
nuni,  near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  10,  ep.  1. 
el.  4,  ep.  7,  udfr.  3,  ep.  1. — Plin.  15,  c.  15. 

Latiai.is,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latiura  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals 
which  were   first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 

proud,  lasted  15  days.     Lit.  21. {Vid.  Fe- 

ri<e  Latinae.j 

Latjni,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  [^I'id 
Latium.] 

Latinius  Latiaris,  a  celebrated  informer, 
&.C.     Tacit. 

Latinus,  ason  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata,  by  whom  lie 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  the  daughter,  called  Lavinia,  was 
secretly  promised  in  marriage  by  her  mother 
toTurnus  king  of  the  Rutuli,one  of  her  most 
powerful  admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this 
union,  and  the  oracles  declared  that  Lavinia 
must  become  the  wife  of  a  foreigji  prince. 
The  arrival  of  .^neasin  Italy  seemed  favour- 
able to  this  prediction,  and  Latinus,  by  ofter- 
ing  his  daughter  to  the  foreign  prince  and  ma- 
king him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed  to  have 
iulfilledthe  commands  of  the  oracle,  Turnus 
however  disapproved  of  the  conduct  ofLatinus, 
he  claimed  Lavinia  as  his  lawful  wife,  and 
prepared  to  support  his  cause  by  arms.  jEneas 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  Latium 
^vas  the  seat  of  the  war.    After  mutual  losses 
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it  was  agreed,  that  the  quarrel  should  be  de^ 
cided  by  the  two  rivals,  and  Latinus  promised 
his  daughter  to  the  conqueror.  .Eneas  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  married  Lavinia.  La- 
tinus soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  &lc. — Ovid.  Met.  13, 
he— Fast.  2,  hc—Dionys.  Hal.   1,  c.   13.— 

Liv.  1,   c.   1,   Sic. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. A  son 

of  Sylvius  vEneas,  surnamed  also  Sylvius. 
He  was  the  .5th  king  of  the  Latins,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  was  father  to  Alba  h.\% 
successor.      Dionys.   1,  c.   15. — Liv.  2,  c.  3. 

—A  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  also  bore  this 
name. 

Latiu^j,  a  country  of  Italy  near  the  river 
Tiber.  It  was  originally  very  circumscribed, 
extending  only  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii, 
but  afterwards  it  comprehended  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Volsci,  jEqui,  Hernici,  Ausones, 
Umbri,  and  Rutuli.  The  first  inhabitants 
were  called  Jlborigines,  and  received  the 
name  of  Latini  from  Latinus  their  king. 
According  to  others  the  word  is  derived  from 
latco,  to  conceal,  because  Saturn  concealed 
himself  there  when  flying  the  resentment  of 
his  .son  Jupiter.  Laurentum  was  the  capital 
of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Latinus,  La- 
vsnium,  under  jEneas,  and  Alba  under  Asca- 
nius.  [Fid.  Alba.]  The  Latins,  though 
originally  known  only  among  their  neigh- 
bours, soon  rose  in  consequence  when  Ro- 
mulus had  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their 
country.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  38,  1.  8,  v.  323, 
— Strab.  5. — Dionys.  Hal. — Justin.  20,  c.  1. 
—Phd.  in  Romul.—Plin.  3,  c.  12.— Tacit.  4, 
Jinn.  5. 

Latius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Boms. 
Stul.  o.—Sylv.  2,  V.  392. 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near  Mile- 
tus. It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endy- 
mion,  whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in 
the  night,  whence  he  is  often  called  Latmius 
Heros.  [Vid.  Endymion.]  Afela,  1,  c.  17. — 
Grid.  Trist.  2,  v.  299.  jlri.  Jim.  3,  -.'.  83.— Plin. 
4,  c.  29. — Sirah.  14.— Cic.  1,  Tus.  28. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the 
Corinthians. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul. 

Latois,    a  name  of  Diana    as  being  the 

daughter   of   Latona. A    country    house 

near  Ephesus. 

LATOMiffi.     [Fid.  Latumiae.] 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Cceug  the  Titan  and 
Phoebs,  or,  according  to.  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to 
Jupiter.  Juno,  a'.ways  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band's amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of 
her  vengqance,  and  sent  the  serpent  Python  to 
disturb  her  peace  and  persecute  her.  Laton^ 
wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  time 
of  her  pregnancy,  continually  alarmed  for 
fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  heaven, 
and  Terra,  inP^uenced  by  Juno,  refused  to 
give  her  a  place  where  she  might  find  rest 
and  bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with  com- 
passion, struck  with  his  trident,  and  made  im- 
moveable the  island  of  Delos,  which  before 
wandered  in  thevEgean,  and  appeared  some- 
times above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed 
her  original  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apol!o„ 
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and  Diana,  leaning  against  a  palm  tree  or  an 
olive.  Her  i-epcso  was  of  short  duration  ; 
Judo  discovered  tlie  place  of  her  i  etreat.  and 
obliged  lier  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  v.-andered 
over  the  greatest  partoftlie  world,  and  in 
Caria,  where  her  fatigue  compelled  her  to 
slop,  she  was  insulted  an  J  ridiculed  by  peasants 
of  whom  she  asked  for  water;  while  they 
were  weedinf-;  a  marsh.  Tiieir  refusal  and  in- 
solence provok'M  her,  and  she  entreated  Ju- 
piter to  punish  their  barbarity.  They  were 
all  changei;  into  frog's.  She  was  exposed  lo 
repeated  insults  by  Nicbe,  who  boasted  her- 
self greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  and  ridiculed  the  pre.'ients  which  the 
piety  of  herneigb  hours  had  offered  to  Latona. 
[Vid.  ^^iobe.]  Her  beauty  proved  fatal  (o 
the  giant  Tityus,  whom  Apolio  and  Diana  put 
to  death.  [Vid.  Tityus.]  At  last,  Latona, 
thongi.  persecuted  and  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and 
saw  her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her 
worship  was  generally  established  where  her 
ch  ifiren  received  adoration,  particularly  at 
Argos,  Delos,  fcc.  where  she  had  temples.  She 
had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true 
deci.si'-e  ai,-\vers  which  it  gave.  Diod.  5. — 
Herodot.  2,  c.  155. — Pans.  2  and  3. — Homer 
11.21.  Hymn  inJip.  ^' Dian. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
— ApoUod.  3,  c.  6  ana  10. — Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. 
im.—llygin.  fab.  140. 
Latopuhs,  a  city  of  Egypt.  Slrah. 
Latous,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  son  of 
Latona.     Gvid.  Md.  6,  fai>.  9. 

Latreus,  on-^  of  the  Centaurs,  who,  after 
killing  Halesus  was  himself  slain  by  Caeneus 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  463. 

Laudabiia,  a  daughtf  r  of  Alexander  king 
of  Epiia:-  and  Glympitts  daughter  of  Pyrrhus, 
killea  ■  >i  a  temple  of  Diana,  by  the  enraged 

populace.    Justin.  2S,  c.  o. The  wife  of 

Protesilaus.  [Vid.  Laodamia.] 
Laudice.  [Vid.  Laodice.] 
LiVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis- 
honest persons  di  Rome.  She  did  not  only 
preside  over  robbers,  called  from  her  Lavcr- 
nioncs,  but  she  protected  such  as  deceived 
others,  or  formeii  their  secret  macliinations  in 
obscurity  and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very 
popi'.!ar,  and  the  Romans  I'aised  her  an  altar 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  was  called  the  gate  of  La- 
verna.  She  was  generally  represented  by  a 
head  without  a  body.     Horal.  1,  ep.  16-,  v.  60. 

—  Varro  de  L.  L.  4. A  place  mentioned  b}' 

Plut.  he. 

LiiVERNiuM,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near 
Formia;.     Cic.  7,  .m.  8. 

Laufella,  a  wanton  woman,  &.c.  Juv.  6, 
V.  319. 

Laviana,  a  province  of  Ai-menia  Minor. 
Lavinia,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation 
king  Turnus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered 
her  father  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince, 
she  was  given  lo  /Eneas  after  the  death  of 
Turnus.  [Vid.  Latinus.]  At  her  husband's 
death  she  w  as  left  pregnant,  and  being  fearful 
of  tlie  tyranny  of  Ascanius  her  son-in-law,  she 
fed  into  the  woods,  where  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  ^.neas  Sylvius.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Virg.  Mn.  6  and  l.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  507.— 
Uv.Lv.  1. 
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I  Lavinicm,  or  Lavinum,  a  town  of  Italy, 
Ibuilt  by  J:;neas,  and  called  by  that  name  in 
honour  of  Lavinia,  iiie  founder's  wife.  It  was 
the  capita!  of  Lalium  during  ti>e  reign  of 
iEneas  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  262.— 5<m6.  6. — 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. — Liv.  1,  c.  2. — Hsiin.  43, 
c.  2. 

Laura,  a  place  near  .Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Laukeacum,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ens  and  the  Danube,  now  Lurch. 

Laurentalia,  certain  festivals  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the 
last  day  of  April  and  the  2od  of  December. 
They  were,  in  process  of  time,  part  ol  the 
Salurnalia.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  67. 

Laurentes  Agri,  the  country  hi  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurentum.  Tibull.  2,  cl. 
5,  V.  41. 

Laurentia.  [  Vid.  Acca.] 
Laurentini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium. 
They  received  this  name  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  laurels  which  grew  in  the  country. 
King  Latinus  found  one  of  uncommon  large- 
ness and  beauty,  when  he  was  going  to  build 
a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  the  tree  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  god,  and  preserved  with  the  most 
religious  ceremonies.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  59. 

Laurentjus,  belonging  to  Laurentum  or 
Latium.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  709. 

Laurentum,  now  Pattrnn,  the  capital' 
of  the  kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  La- 
tinus. It  is  on  the  sea  coast  east  of  the  Tiber, 
[Vid.  Laurentini.]  Sirab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
— Liv.  1,  c.  1. — Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  171. 

Laurion,  a  place  of  Attica,  where  were 
gold  mines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew 
considerable  revenues,  and  with  which  they 
built  their  lleets  by  the  advice  of  Themis- 
tocles.  These  mines  failed  before  the  age 
of  Strabo.  Tkucyd.  2. — Paus.  1,  c.  1. — 
Slrab.  9. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Pompey's 
son  was  conquered  by  Caesar's  army. 

Laus,  now  Laino,  a  town  on  a  river  of  llie 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  bounda- 
ry of  Lucania.     StraU.  6. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy  founded 
by  a  colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lausus,  a  son  of  Numilor,  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle 
Amnlius,    who    usurped  his  father's  throne. 

Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  54. A  son  of  Mezentius, 

kingof  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  ..Eneas  in 
the  war  which  his  father  and  lurnus  made 
against  the  Trojans.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  649,  1. 
10,  v.  426,  &.C. 
Lautium,  a  city  of  Latium. 
Lauti'mi*  or  LATosUyK,  a  prison  at  Sy- 
racuse cut  out  of  (he  solid  rock  by  Dionysius, 
and  now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  gar- 
den filled  with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishing  in 
luxuriant  variety.  Cic.  Ver.  5,  c.  27. — Liv.  26, 
V.  27,  1.32,  c.  26. 

Leaues,  a  son  of  Astacus,  who  killed 
Eteoclus.    .ipollod. 

Lea;i,  a  nation  of  Pceonia  near  Macedonia. 
Lea:na,  an  Athenian  harlot.  [Vid.  Lajna.] 
Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for 

his  amours  with    Hero.     [Vid.  Hero.] A 

Milesian  who  wrote  an  historical  commentary 
upon  his  country. 

Lkanuue,  a  daughter  of  Aniyclas,  who 
married  Areas.    .Ipollod. 
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LrANDRiAS,  a  Lacedaemonian  refugee  of  j  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably  invented  sinee 
Thrbes,  who  declared,  according  to  an  ancient  \  their  age.  ^pollod.  1,  c.  8, 1. 3,  c.  I0.~0vid. 
oracle,  that  Sparta  would  lose  the  superiority  I  Met.  6,  v.  109. — Hesiod.  17,  v.  55. — Hi/gin.  fab. 
over  Greece  when  conquered  by  the  Thebans  j  ll.—Isocr.  inHel.—Homer.^  Od.  11. — Eurip.  in 
at  Leuctra.    Diod.  15. 

Le.inira,  a  daughter  of  Arayclas.  [Fid. 
Leandre.] 

LKARCHU.S,  a  son  of  Athama^  and  Ino, 
crushed  to  death  against  a  wall  by  his  father, 
in  a  fit  of  madness.  [Fi(/.  Athanias.]  Ovid. 
Fast. 6,\.  490. 

Lebadea,  now  Livadias,  a  town  of  Bceo- 
tia,  near  mount  Helicon.  It  received  this 
name  from  the  mother  of  Aspledon,  and  be- 
came famous  for  the  oracle  and  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  No  moles  could  live  there,  accord- 
ing to  Plinv.  Strab.  Q.—Plin.  16,  c.  36.— 
Pans.  9,  c.  59. 

Lebedus  or  Lebedos,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
at  the  north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were 
yearly  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and 
where  Trophonius  had  a  cave  and  a  temple. 
Lysiniachus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Ephesus.  It  had  been 
founded  by  an  Athenian  colony,  under  one  of 
the  sons  of  Codrus.  SIrab.  14 — Horat.  1, 
ep.  11,  V.  I.—Herodot.  1,  c.  142.— C'tc.  1,  Div. 
33. 

Lebena,  a  commercial  town  of  Crete, 
with  a  temple  sacred  to  ^Esculapius.  Paus. 
%  c.  26. 

Lebinthos  and  Lebynthos,  an  island  in4he 
.ffigean  sea,  near  Patmos.  Slrab.  10. — Mela, 
2,  c.  l.—Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v.  222. 

Lech.cum,   now  Pelago,  a  port  of  Corinth 

in  the  bay  of  Corinth.     Stal.   Theb.  2,  v.  381. 

—Liv.  32,  c.  23. 

Lectum,  a  promontory,  now  cape  Baba,  se- 
parating Troas  from  A'olia.     Liv.  37,  c.  37. 
Lecythus,  a  town  of  Euboea. 
Leda,  a  daughter  of   king  Thespius  and 

Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndarns,  king  of 

Sparta.     She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river 

Eurotas  by  Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few 

days  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  god; 

struck  with  her  beauty,  resolved  to  deceive 

her.    He  persuaded  Venus  to  change  herself 

into  an  eagle,  whiie  he  assumed  the  form  of 

a  swan  ;  and  after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupi 

ter,  as  if  fearful  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of 

the  bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the  air  into  the 

arras  of  Leda,    who  >viHingly  sheltered  the 

trembling  swan  from  the  assaults  of  his  supe- 
rior enemy.      The  caresses  with  which  the 

naked  Leda  received  the  swan,  enabled  Jupi- 
ter to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  and  nine 

months  after  this  adventure,  tiie  wife  of  Tyn- 

darus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of  one  of  which 

sprang  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  other 

Castor  and  Clytemnestra.    'I'he  two  former 

were  deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 

others    claimed    Tyndarus    for    their  father. 

Some   mythologists    attribute    this  amour  to 

Nemesis,  and  not  to  Leda ;   and  they  finther 

meution,    tliat  Leda  was  intrusted   v\ith  the 

education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 

the  eggs  brought    forth    by  Nemesis.     [}^id. 

Helena.]  To  reconcile  this  diversity ;of  opin- 
ions, others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis 

of  .lupiter  into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  im 


Hel. A  famous  dancer  in  the  age  of  Juve- 

nal  6,  v.  63. 

LED/E.i,  an  epithet  given  to  Hermione,  &c. 
as  related  to  Leda.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  328. 

Ledus,  now  Lez,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modern  Montpelier.    Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Leg  10,   a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
armies,  whose  numbers  Lave  been  different 
at  different  times.    The  legion  under  Romu- 
lus consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  and 
was    soon    after    augmented    to    4000,  after 
the  admission  of   the  Sabines  into  the  city. 
When  Annibal  was  in  Itiily  it  consisted  of  5000 
soldiers,  and  afterwards  it  decreased  to  4000, 
or  4500.     Marius  made  it  consist  of   6200, 
besides  700  horse.    This  was  the  period  of  its 
greatness  in  numbers.     Livy  speaks  of  ten, 
and  even  eighteen,  legions  kept  at  Rome.  Du- 
ring the  consular  government  it  was  usual  to 
levy  and  fit  up  four  legions,  which  wer^  divi- 
ded between  the  two  consuls.     This  number 
was  however  often  increased,  as  time  and  oc- 
casion required.  Augustus  maintained  a  stand- 
ing army  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-fi%'^e  le- 
gions, and  this  number  was  seldom  dimiaished. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  there  were  27  legions, 
and  the  peace  establisliment  of  Adrian  main- 
tained no  less  than  30  of  these  formidable  bri- 
gades.    They  were  distributed  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled 
and  permanent.     The  peace  of  Britain  was 
protected  by  three  legions ;  sixteen  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
viz.  two  in  Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Ger- 
many; one  in  Noricum,  one  in  R!  <8tia,  three 
in  Mcesia,  four  in  Pannouia,  and  two  in  Dacia. 
Eight  were  stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of 
which  remained  in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappado- 
cia,    while  the  remote  provinces  of   Egypt, 
Africa,  and   Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a 
.single  legion.    Besides  these,  the  tranquillity 
ofRome  was  preserved  by  20,000£oldiers,who, 
under  the  titles  of  city  cohorts  and  of  praetorian 
guards,  watched  orer  the  safety  of  the  mon- 
arch and  of  tlie  capital.    The  legions  were 
distinguished  by   different  appellations,  and 
generally  borrowed  their  name  from  the  order 
in  which  they  were  first  raised,  as  prima,  secun- 
da,  icrlia,  quarta,  &.c.    Besides  this  distinc- 
tion, anotlier  more  expressive  was  generally 
added,  as  from  the  name  of  the  emperor  who 
embodied  them,  as  Atgusta,  Claudiana,  Gal- 
hiana,  Flavia,  Ulpia,  Trajana,  ^ntoniana,  &c. 
from  the  provinces  or  quarters  where  they 
were  stationed,  as  Briiannica,  Cyrcnica,  Gal- 
lica,    &ic.    from    the    provinces  which    had 
been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as  Parthica, 
Scylliica,   Jirnbica,  Jfricana,    &c.    from    the 
names    of  the    deities  whom  their  generals 
particularly  worshipped,  as  Minervia,  Jipolli- 
nnris,  k.c.  ov  from  more  trifling  accidents,  as 
Marliu,    Fulminntrix,    Rapax,   Jidjutrix,  he. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  three  manipuli,  and  every  manipu- 
lus  into  three  centuries  or  ordincs.    The  chief 
commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legatus, 
lieutenant.    The  standards  borne  by  the  le- 
gions were  various.     In  the  first  a^es  of  Rome 
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Ins;  after  that  a  hog,  because  that  animal  wasge- 
nerally  sacrificed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
and  therefore  it  indicated  that  vrar  is  underta- 
ken for  the  obtaining  of  peace.  A  minotaur 
was  sometimes  the  standard,  to  intimate  tiie 
secrecy  with  which  the  general  was  to  act,  in 
commemoration  of  the  labyrinth.  Sometimes 
a  horse  or  a  boar  was  used,  till  the  age  of  Ma- 
rias, who  chan/^ed  all  these  for  the  eagle,  be- 
ing a  representation  of  that  bird  in  silver,  hold- 
ing sometimes  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws. 
The  Roman  eagle  ever  after  remained  in  use, 
though  Trajan  made  use  of  the  dragon. 

Leitus,  or  Letus,  a  commander  of  the 
Boeotians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  saved 
from  the  victorious  hand  of  Hector  and  from 
death  by  Idomenus.     Homer.  II.  2,  6,  and  17. 

One  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Alector. 

Apollod.  2,  c.  9. 

Lei.aps,  a  dog  tliat  never  failed  to  seize 
and  conquer  wiiatever  animal  he  was  ordered 
to  pursue.  It  was  given  to  Pocris  by  Diana, 
and  Pocris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband 
by  presenting  him  with  that  valuable  present. 
According  to  some,  Pocris  had  received  it 
from  Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous 
wounds  of  which  she  had  cured  him.  Hjjfrin. 
fab.   V18.—0ind.  Met.  7,  v.  771.— /Via.  9,  c. 

19. One  of  Acteeon's  dogs.     Ovid.  Met.  3, 

V.  211. 

Lei.eses,  (a  ^Jjw,  to  gather)  a  wander- 
ing people,  composed  of  different  unconnect- 
ed nations.  They  were  originally  inhabitants 
of  Caria,  and  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with 
Altes  their  king.  Aciiilles  plundered  their 
country,  and  obliged  tnem  to  retire  to  the 
neigiiboiirhood  of  Halicarnassus,  where  they 
fixed  their  habitation.  The  inhabitants  of  La- 
conia  and  Megara  bore  this  name  for  some 
time,  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kin£;s.  Strab. 
7  and  S.—Humer.  II.  21,  v.  S5.—Plin.  4,  c.  7, 
1.  5,  c.  30.~  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  72.5.— Paiw.  3, 
e.  1. 

Lelegeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  be- 
cause once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.  Plin. 
9,  c.  29. 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a  co- 
lony to  Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects 
were  called  from  him  Leleges,  and  the  place 

Lelegeia  mcenia.    Pans.  3,  c.    1. A  Greek, 

who  was  tiic  first  king  of  Laconia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. His  subjects  were  also  called  Leleges, 
and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Lelegia.   Id. 

Lemanis,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Ca;sar 
is  supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Lime  in  Kent. 

Li.MANNus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  laKe  of  Geneva 
«r  Lausanne.  Liicayi.  1,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  be- 
tween Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  pater, 
who  fell  there  when  kicked  down  from  heaven 
by  Jupiter.  [Firf.  Vulcanus.]  It  was  cele- 
brated for  two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the 
Lemnian  women  murdering  their  husbands, 
[Fj'rf.  Hipsipylc,]  and  that  of  tiie  Leniniaiis, 
or  Pelasgi,  in  killing  aJI  the  children  they  had 
had  by  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
Jiad  carried  away  to  become  their  wives. 
These  two  acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise  to 
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the  proverb  of  Lemnian  actions,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all  barbarous  and  inhuman  deeds. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  were  the  Per 
lasgi,  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were  mur-  ; 
dered  by  their  wives.  After  them  came  the 
children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  tlie  Argo- 
nauts, whose  descendants  were  at  last  expelled 
by  the  Pelasgi,  about  1 100  years  before  the 
christian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  1 12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, according  to  Pliny,  who  says,  that 
it  is  often  shadowed  by  mount  Alhos,  though  at 
the  distance  of  87  miles,  It  has  been  called 
Hipsipyle,  from  queen  Hipsipyle.  It  is  famous 
for  a  certain  kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called 
terra  Lemnia,  or  terra  sigillaia,  from  the 
seal  or  impression  which  it  can  bear.  A> 
the  inhabitants  were  blacksmiths,  the  poets 
have  taken  occasion  to  fix  the  forges  of  Vulcaa 
in  that  island,  and  to  consecrate  the  whole 
country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  also  cele- 
brated for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according  to  ' 
some  traditions,  surj-assed  those  of  Crete  and 
Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible 
in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of  Lemnos, 
now  called  Stalimene,  was  reduced  under  the 
power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades,  and  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to  emi- 
grate. Virg.  JEn.  &-,  v.  454. — Homer.  II.  1,  r. 
593.— C.  J^'cp.  in  Milt.— Strab.  1,  2,  and  7.— 
Herodot.  G,  c.  140.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Jipollon.  1, 
urg.—Flcw.  2,  v.  IS.— Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  672. 
—Stat.  3.   Theb.  274. 

Lf.movices,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Limou- 
sin iy  Limoges.     Cms.  G.  7,  G.  4. 

Lemovii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  it 
Germ. 

Lemures,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death, 
wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits 
were  called  Lares  familiares,  and  the  evil 
ones  were  known  by  the  name  of  Larvw.,  or 
Ltmnrcs.  They  terrified  the  good,  and  con- 
tinually haunted  the  wicked  and  impious ;  and 
the  Romans  had  the  superstition  to  celebrat* 
festivals  in  their  honour,  called  Lemuria,  or 
Lemuralia,  in  the  month  of  May.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease 
the  manes  of  his  biother  Remus,  from  whom 
they  were  called  Remvria,  and,  by  corrup- 
tion, Lcmuria.  These  solemnities  continued 
three  nights,  during  which  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited.  It 
was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans 
on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable 
to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  dnims,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  upon 
earth.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  421,  Si.c.—Horat.2, 
ep.  2,  V.  209.— Perdus  5,  v.  185. 

Lemuuia  and  Lemukalla.  [Vid.  Le- 
mures.] 

LenjEus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
A-toi,  a  wine  press.  There  was  a  festival 
called  Lencea,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in 
which  the  ceremonies  observed  at  (he  other 
festivals  of  the  god  chiefly  prevailed.  There 
were,  besides,  poetical  contentions,  &c.  Pans. 
—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  4.  Ain.  4,  v.  207.— Oi'irf. 
Met.  4,  v.  14. A  learned  grammarian,  or- 
dered by  Pompey  to  translate  into  Latin  some 
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of  the  physical  manuscripts  of  Mithndates, 
king  of  Fontus. 

Lentolus,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome, 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  most  illustrious  were  L. 
Corn.  Lentulus,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  427,  who 
dispei'sed  some  robbers  who  infested  Umbria. 

Batiatus  Lentulus,    a  man  who  trained 

up  some  gladiators  at  Capua,  which  escaped 

from  his  school. Corn.  Lentulus,  surnamed 

Suri.  He  joined  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and 
assisted  in  corrupting  the  Allobroges.  He  was 
convicted  in  full  senate  by  Cicero,  and  put  in 

prison,  and  afterwards  executed. A  consul 

who  triumphed   over  the  Samnites. Cn. 

Lentulus,  suroamed  Gatulicus,  was  made  con- 
sul, A.  D.  26,  and  was,  sometime  after,  put 
to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
great  popularity.  He  wrote  an  history,  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius,  and  attempted  also  poe- 
try.  L.    Lentulus,     a  friend  of  Pompey, 

put  to  death  in  Africa. P.  Corn.  Lentulus, 

a  prajtor,  defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves 

in   Sicily. Lentulus  Spinther,  a  senator, 

kindly  used  by  J.  Caesar,  Jsic. A  tribune  at 

the  battle  of  Canna;. P.  Lentulus,  a  friend 

of  Bratus,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {dt  Oral.  1,  c. 
48,)  as  a  great  and  consummate  statesman. — 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  others,  whose 
name  is  only  mentioned  in  history,  and  whose 
life  was  not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 
The  consulship  was  in  the  family  of  the  Len- 
tuli  in  the  years  of  Rome  427,  479,  617,  518 
553,  555,  598,  he.  Tacit.  Jinn. — Liv. — Flor. — 
Plin.—Plul.—Eutrop. 

Leo,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
350  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  phi- 
losophical and  political  talents  endeared  him 
to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent 
upon  every  important  occasion  as  ambassador 
to  Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia.  This  monarch,  well  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
sticceed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove 
him  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A 
letter  was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn 
promises  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the 
house  of  Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid 
their  fury,  and  without  attempting  his  justifi- 
cation, strangled  himself.  He  Imd  written 
some  treatises  upon  physic,  and  also  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in 
seven   books,  which  have  been   lost.     Flut. 

A  Corinthian  at  Syracuse,  i^ic. A  king 

of  Sparta. A  sou  of  Enrycrates.    Allien. 

12, — Fhilostr. An  emperor  of  the  east,  sur- 
named the  Thracian.  He  reigned  17  years, 
and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded  by  Leo 
the  Second  for  10  months,  and  afterwards  by 
Zeno. 

Leocobion,  a  monument  and  temple  erect- 
ed by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Theope,  and 
Eiibule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated 
themselves  when  au  oracle  had  ordered  that, 
to  stop  the  ragingpestilejice,  some  of  the  blood 
of  the  citizens  must  be  shed.  JElian.  12,  c. 
28.— Cic.  JV.  D.  3,  c.  19. 

Leocrates,  an  Athenian  general,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  460,  &c.    Dml  U. 
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Leodamas,  a  son  of  Eteocles,  one  of  the 
seven  Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  city 
against  the  Argives.     He  killed  ^gialeus,  and 

was  himself  killed  by  Alcmseon. A  son  of 

Hector  and  Andromache.     Didys.  Cret. 

Leoducbs,   one  of  the   Argonauts.     Flacc. 

Leogoras,  an  Athenian  debauchee,  who 
maintained  the  courtezan  Myrrhina. 

Leon,  a  king  of  Sparta.     Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.     Liv.  34, 

c.  25. 

Leona,  a  courtezan,  called  also  Lsena.  Vid. 
Lajna. 

Leonatus,  one  of  Alexander's  general*. 
His  father's  name  was  Eunus.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia/ 
and  once  saved  the  king's  life  in  a  dangerous 
battle.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  at  the 
general  division  of  the  provinces,  he  received 
for  his  portion  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Hellespont.  He  was  empowered 
by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eumenes  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  province  of  Cappadocia, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  he  was  ambitious 
of  power  and  dominion.  He  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and  secretly  com- 
municated to  Eumenes  the  different  plans  he 
meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs.  He 
passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival. Historians  have  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  em- 
ployed a  number  of  camels  to  procure  some 
earth  from  Egypt  to  wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  it  seemed  better  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  Plut.  in  Mtx. — Curt.  3,  c.  12, 1.  6, 
c.  8. — Justin.  Vi,  c.  2. — Diod.   18. —  C.A''ep.in 

Eum. A  Macedonian  with  Pyrrhus  in  Italy 

against  the  Romans. 

Leonidas,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  of  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidae,  sent 
by  his  countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  who  had  invaded  Greece  with  about 
five  millions  of  souls.  He  was  offered  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  by  the  enemy,  if  he  would 
not  oppose  his  views  ;  but  Leonidas  heard  the 
proposal  with  indignation,  and  observed,  that 
lie  preferred  death  for  his  country,  to  an  un- 
just though  extensive  dominion  over  it.  Be- 
fore the  engagement  Leonidas  exhorted  his 
soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine  heartily,  as 
they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of  Pluto.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  300 
Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to  abandon  the 
scene  of  action,  withstood  the  enemy  with 
such  vigour,  tiiat  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
wearied  and  conquered,  during  tnree  succes- 
sive days,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Tracliinian,  had  the 
perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persians' 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence 
lliey  suddenly  fell  upon  therear  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  crushed  them  to  pieces.  Only  one  es- 
caped of  the  3(X);  he  returned  home,  where 
he  was  treated  with  insult  and  reproaches, for 
flying  itigloriously  from  a  battle  in  which  his 
brave  companions,  with  their  royal  leader, 
had  perished.  This  celebrated  battle,  which 
happened  460  yeai's  before  the  Christian  era. 
taught  the  Greeks  to  despise  the  number  ol 
the  Persians,  and  to  rely  upon  their  own 
,  strength  and  intrepidity.    Temples  were  raised 
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fo  the  fallen  hero,  and  festivals,  called  Leo- 
nidea,  .yearly  celebrated  at  Sparta,  in  which 
free-born  youths  contended.  Leonides,  as  he 
departed  for  the  battle  from  Laceda^mon,  gave 
no  other  injunction  to  his  wife,  but,  after  his 
death,  to  marry  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour, 
to  raise  from  her  children  deserving  of  the 
name  and  greatness  of  her  first  husband.  He- 
rodot.  7,  c.  120,  'k-c.—C.  JVep.  in  Them.— 
Justin.  2. —  Val.  Mnx.  1,  c.  6. — Pans.  3,  c.  4. 

— Plut.  in  Lye.  &^  Cteom. A  king  of  Spaita 

after  Areus  II.  257  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  driven  from  liis  kingdom  by  Cleombrotus, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-established. 

A  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great 

A  friend  of  Farmenio,  appointed  commander, 
by  Alexander,  of  tiie  soldiers  who  lamented 
the  death  of  Farmenio,  and  who  formed  a  se- 
parate cohort.     Curt.  7,   c,  2. A  learned 

man  of  Rhodes,  greatly  commended  by  Stra- 
bo,  &c. 

Leontium  and  Leontini,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Eu- 
bcea,  and  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
once  the  habitation  of  the  Lasstrigoues,  for 
which  reason  the  neighbouring  fields  are  often 
called  Laslrigonii  campi.  The  country  was 
extremely  fruitful,  whence  Cicsro  caijs  it  the 
grand  magazine  of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it 
produced  was  the  best  of  the  island.  The 
people  of  Leontium  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  B.  C. 
427.  Thucyd.  6.—Polyb.  7.— Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
V.  467.—Jlal.  14,  v.  126.— 6'rc.  in  Verr.  5. 

LeoxtiuM;  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pujiils. 
She  prostituted  herself  to  the  philosopher's 
scholars,  and  even  to  Epicurus  himself,  if  we 
believe  the  reports  vi^hich  were  raised  by  some 
of  his  enemies.  [Fi^.  Epicurus.]  Metrodo- 
rus  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  unbounded 
manner,  and  by  him  siie  had  a  son,  to  whom 
Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  recommend- 
ed him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed.  Le- 
ontium not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
rus, but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of 
them  against  Tlieophraslus.  This  book  was 
valuable,  if  we  beiieve  the  testimony  and 
criticism  of  Cicero,  who  praised  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  truly  Attic 
ttirn  of  the  expressions.  Leontium  had  also 
a  daughter  called  Danae,  who  married  So- 
phron.     Cic.  de  JVnt.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

Leontocephalus,  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Fhrygia.    Plut. 

Leonton,  or  Leontopulis,  a  town  of  Egypt 
where  lions  were  worshipped.  JElian.  H.  Jin. 
12,  c.  l.—Plin.  5,c.  10. 

LEOKrvcHiDES.     Vid.  Leotychides. 

Legs,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated 
his  three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens. 
I'id.  Leocorion. 

Leosthenes,  an  Athenian  general,  who, 
after  Alexander's  death,  drove  Antipater  to 
Tliessaly,  where  lie  liesieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Lamia.  The  success  which  fur  a  while  at 
t<Mided  Ills  arms  was  soon  changed  by  a  fatal 
iilow  whichhe receivedfrom  astonethrown  by 
the  besieged,  B.  C.  323.  The  death  of  Leos- 
iliencs  v.a.s  followed  by  a  total  defeat  of  llie 
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Athenian  forces.  The  funeral  oration  over  his 
body  W'as  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hyperi- 
des,  in  the  absence  of  Demosthenes,  wdio  had 
been  lately  banished  for  taking  a  bribe  from 
Harpahis.  iVid.  Lamiacum.]  Diod.  17  and 
18. — Sirab.  9. — Another  general  of  Athens, 
condemned  on  account  of  the  bad  success 
which  attended  his  arms  against  Peparethos. 

Leotychides,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidaj,  He 
was  set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  cour- 
age and  valour  lie  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
war  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said 
thai  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow  sol- 
diers at  Mycale,  who  were  anxious  for  their 
countrymen  in  Greece;  by  raising  a  report  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  at  Plataea,  in  which 
the  barbarians  had  been  defeated.  This  suc- 
ceeded, and  though  the  information  was  tulse, 
yet  a  battle  was  fought  at  Piatfea,  in  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory  the  same  day  tl:at 
the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Mycale. 
Leotychides  was  accused  of  a  capital  crini'^  by 
the  Ephori,  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  his  guilt  seemed  to  deserve,  he  lied  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegoa,  where  he 
perished  K.  C.  469,  after  a  reign  of22yeai'.s. 
He   was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Archida- 

mus.     Paus.  3,  c.  7  and  8. — Diod.  1 1 . A  soq 

of  Agis,  king  of  Spavta,  by  Timffia.  The.Jegi- 
timacy  of  his  birtli  was  disputed  by  some,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Alcibiades.  He  was  prevented  from  as- 
cending the  throne  of  Sparta  by  Lysandcr 
though  Agis  had  declared  him  upon  his  death 
bed  his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Agesilaus  was 
appointed  in  ids  place.  C.  jVe]).  in  Jigcs. — 
Plut.— Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Lepiivrium,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 

Lepida,  a  noble  woman,  accused  of  at- 
tempts to  poison  her  Imsband,  from  whom 
she  had  beeri  separated  for  20  years.  She  was 
condemned  under  Tiberius.     Tacit.  -Ann.  3,  c. 

22. A  woman  who   married  Scipio. 

Domitia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  andAntonia, 
great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to  the  cm 
peror  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  h 
common  prostitute,  infamous  in  her  manners, 
violent  in  her  temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for 
her  beauty.  She  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  her  rival  Agrippina,  Neros  mother.     Tndt. 

A  wife  of  Galba  the  emperor. A  wife 

of  Cassius,  &.C; 

Lepidus  M.  jEmieius,  a  Roman,  cele- 
brated as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  Vvith' 
Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  remarkable  for  his  ambition, 
to  which  was  added  a  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  a  great  deficiency  of  military  abilities. 
He  was  sent  against  Ca;sar's  murderers,  and 
some  time  after  he  leagued  with  M.  Antony, 
who  had  gained  the  heart  of  his  soldiers  by  ar- 
tifice, and  that  of  their  commander  by  Ins  ad- 
dress. When  his  influence  and  power  among 
the  soldiers  had  made  him  one  of  the  trium- 
virs, he  showed  his  cruelty:  like  his  colleague.-, 
by  his  proscriptions,  and  even  suffered  his  own 
brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dagger  ol  the 
triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  por- 
tion in  the  division  of  the  empire ;  but  his  in- 
dolence soon  rendered  him  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  soklitr^  ynd  of  his  colleagues ;  and 
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Augustus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp 
and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  wiiich 
lie  was  entitled  as  being  a  triumvir.  After 
this  degrading  event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity, 
and  retired,  by  order  of  Augustus,  to  Cerceii, 
a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and 
wiierelie  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  out  of  power. 
.Ippian. — Pint,  in  Aug. — Flor.  4,  c.  6  and  7. 

A  Roman  consul,  sent  to  be  the  guardian 

of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  whom  his  father 
had  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  people.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  2,  c.  67. — Justin.  30,  c.  3. A  son 

of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  intended  by  Caius  as  his  successor  in  tiie 
Roman  empire.    He  committed  adultery  with 

Agrippina  when   young.      Dio7i.  59, An 

orator  mentioned    by  Cicero  in  Brut. A 

censor,  A.  U.  C.  734. 

Lepi'nus,  a  mountain  of  Italy.     Cohan.  10. 

Lepontii,  a  people  at  the  source  of  the 
Rhine.     Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Lepreos,  a  son  of  Pj'rgeus,  who  built  a 
town  in  Elis,  whicli  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  He  laid  a  v\  ager  tiiat  he  would  eat  as 
much  as  Hercules ;  upon  which  lie  killed  an 
o%  and  eat  it  up.  He  afterwards  challenged 
Hercules  to  a  trial  of  strength,  and  was  killed. 
Pans.  5,  c.  5. 

Leprium  or  LepreoS;  a  town  of  Elis.  Cic. 
6.Ail.2.—Plin.4,c.  5. 

Leptines,  a  general  of  Demetrius,  who 
ordered  Cn.  Octavius,  one  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors, to    be  put  to  death. A  son  of 

Hennocrates,  of  Syracuse,  brother  to  Dio- 
nysius.  He  was  sent  by  his  brother  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  experienced  so  much 
success,  that  he  sunk  fifty  of  their  ships.  He 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  Mago,  and  banish- 
ed by  Dionysius.  He  always  continued  a 
faitiiful  friend  to  the  interests  of  his  brother, 
though  naturally  an  avowed  enemy  to  tyranny 
and  oppression.    He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 

the   Carthaginians.     Diod.    15. A   famous 

orator  at  Athens,  who  endeavoured  to  unload 
the  people  from  oppressive  taxes.    He  was  oji- 

posed  by  Demosthenes. A  tyrant  of  Apol- 

lonia,  in  Sicily,  who  surrendered  to  Timoleon. 
J>iod.  16. 

Leptis,  the  name  of  two  cities  of  Africa, 
one  of  which,  called  Major,  now  Lebida,  was 
near  the  Syrtes,  and  had  been  built  by  a  Ty- 
rian  or  Sidonian  colony.  The  other,  called 
Minor,  now  Lemta,  was  about  eighteen  Ro- 
man miles  from  Adrumetum.  It  paid  every 
day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  by 
way  of  tribute.  Lucan.  2,  v.  251. — Plin. 
5,  c.  '[9.—Sallnsf.  in  Jug.  17.— Mela,  1,  c.  8. 
—Strab.  3,  v.  257.— cW.  C.  2,  c.  38.— CiC.  5. 
Verr.  59. 

Leria,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  eighteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, peopled  by  a  iVIilesian  colony. 
Its  inhabitants  w-ere  very  dishonest.  Slrab. 
'iO.—Herodot.  5,  c.  125. 

Lerina  or  Plan.^sia,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gau!,  at  the 
east  of  the  Rhone.     Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lerna,  a  country   of  Argolis,    celebrated 

for  a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to 

the  poets,  the  Danaides   threw  the  headi  of 

'heir  murdered  husbands.    It  was  there  also 
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that  Hercules  killed  the  famous  hydra.  Vim. 
JEn.  6,  V.  803,  1.  12,  v.  517. — Sirab.  8.~Mela. 
2,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.    1,  v.  591.—Uicret.  5.— 

.S7«/.  Theb.  4,  v.  638.—-Apollod.  2,  c.  15. 

There  was  a  festival,  called  Lernoca,  cele- 
brated there  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Proser- 
pine, and  Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to  carry 
(ire  to  this  solemnhy  from  a  temple  upou 
mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to  Diana.     Pans. 

Lero,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
called  also  Lerina. 
Leros.     Vid.  Leria. 

Lesp.05,  a  large  island  in  the  jEgean  sea, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Metelin,  168 
miles  in  circumference.  It  has  been  severally 
called  ^fE,gira,  Lusia,  JFMiiope,  and  PelasgiUj 
from  the  Pelasgi,  by  whom  it  was  first  peopled ; 
Miicuria,  from  Macareus  who  settled  in  it, 
and  Lesbos  from  the  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  Macareus  who  bore  the  same  name.  The 
chief  towns  of  Lesbos  were  Methymna  and 
Mitylene.  Lesbos  was  originally  governed 
by  kings,  but  they  w^ere  afterwards  subjected 
to  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  wine  which 
it  produced  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  still  is  in  the  same  repute  among 
the  moderns.  The  Lesbians  were  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  their  skill  in  music,  and 
their  women  for  their  beauty  ;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  people  was  so  debauched  and 
dissipate,  that  the  epithet  of  Lesbian  was  often 
used  to  signify  debauchery  and  extravagance. 
Lesbos  has  given  birth  to  many  illustrious  per- 
sons, such  as  Ariou,  Terpander,  k.c.  The  best 
verses  w  ere  by  way  of  eminence  often  called 
Lesboum  carmen,  from  Alcajus  and  Sappho, 
v.ho  distinguished  themselves  for  their  poeti- 
cal compositions,  and  were  also  natives  of  the 
place.  Diod.  5. — Strab.  13. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
m.—Horat.  1,  ep.  U.—Hcrodot.  1,  c.  160. 

Lesbus  or  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapithas, 
grandson  of  iEolus,  who  married  Methymna, 
daughter  of  Macareus.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, and  gave  his  name  to  the  island 
over  which  he  reigned. 

Lesches,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  little  liiad,  of  which  only  few 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Pans.  10,  c.  25. 
Lestrvgones.  Vid.  Lcestrygones. 
Letanum,  a  town  of  Propontis,  built  by  the 
Athenians. 

LethjEcs,  ariver  of  Lydia,  flowing  by  Mag- 

nesia  into  the  Meander.     Strab.  10,  &c. • 

Another  of  Macedonia. Of  Crete. 

Lethe,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar- 
tarus. It  had  the  power  of  making  (hem  for- 
get whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heai-d, 

before,  as  the  name  implies,  f^'.^-i,  obliiioii. = 

Lethe  is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again,  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 

of  the  Letliean  streams  of  oblivion. There 

is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in  Spain. r-An- 

otherin  Bceotia,  whose  waters  were  drunk  by 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
Lucan.  9,  v.3oo.—0vid.  Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47. 
—  Virg.  G.  4,  V.  545.  JEn.  6,  v.  714. — Ital.  1, 
V.  235-  1.  10,  v.  555.— Paws.  9,  g.  39.~-Uorat. 
4,  od.7,  V.  27. 

LltuS;  a  mountain  of  LJguria.  Liv.  41;  c.  ^3. 
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LEVA5A,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  lookup  from 
the  ground  a  newly  born  child,  after  it  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This  was 
generally  done  by  the  father,  and  so  religiously 
observed  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child  could  be  disputed  without  it. 

Leuca,  a  town  of  the  Salentines  near  a  cape 
of  the  same  name  in  Italy.    Lucan.  5,  v.  376. 

A  town  of  Jonia of  Crete of  Ar- 

goHs.     Strab.  6,  &lc. 

Leucas  or  Lkucadia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian 
sea  now  called  St.  Maura,  near  tJie  coast  of 
Epirus,  famous  for  a  promontory  called  Leu 
cate,  Leucas,  or  Leucdes,  where  desponding 
lovers  threw  themselveJ  into  the  sea.  Sappho 
had  recourse  to  this  leap  to  free  herself  frou. 
the  violent  passion  which  she  entertttined  for 
Phaon.  The  word  is  derived  from  .^tM-i,  ivhile, 
on  account  of  ihe  whiteness  of  its  rocks.  Apol- 
lo had  a  temple  on  the  promontory,  v/hence 
he  is  often  called  Leucailius.  The  islarid  was 
formerly  joined  to  ihe  continent  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  the  hiiiabitants  dug  through 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
35,  V.   ni.—Slrab.  6,  JsiC— //a/.  15,  v.  302.— 

Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  274, 1.  8,  v.  677. A  town  of 

Phoenicia. 

Leucasion,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  25. 

Leccaspis,  a  Lyciaa,  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  jEneas,  drowned  iu  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
Hrg.  JEn.  6,  v.  334. 

Lehcate.     Vid.  Leucas. 

Leuce,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  sea,  of 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  According  to 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  whei-e 
they  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the 
repose  to  which  their  benevolence  to  man- 
kind, and  their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to 
entitle  them.  From  that  circumstance  it  has 
often  been  called  the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c. 
According  to  some  accounts  Achilles  celebra- 
ted ti;ere  his  nuptials  witii  Iphigenia,  or  rather 
Helen,  and  shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place 
with  the  manes  of  Ajax,  ^c.  Sirnb.  2, — Mt- 
la,  2,  c.  I.—Jlminian.  22.— Q.  Cnlab.  3,  v.  773. 
— — One  of  the  Oceanides  whom  Pluto  car- 
ried iuto  his  kingdom. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Mo- 
.=elle  and  the  Maese.  Their  capital  is  now  cal- 
led Toul     Cms.  B.  G.  1,  c.  40. Mountains 

on  the  west  of  Crete,  appearing  at  a  distance 
like  while  clouds,  whence  the  name. 

Lei'cippe,  one  of  the  Oceani  ies. 

Leucippioes,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus. 
Vid.  Leucippus. 

Leucippe,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  about  428  years  before  Christ,  disci- 
ple to  Zono.  He  was  the  first  who  invented 
ibe  famous  system  of  atoms  and  of  a  vacuum, 
which  was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by 
Democrilus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hy- 
potheses have  been  adopted  by  the  moderns, 
Avith  advantage.    Diogenes  has  written  his  life. 

■ A  brother  of  Tyndarus   king  of  Sjjarta, 

who  married  Pliilodice  daughter  of  Inachus, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hiiaira  and 
Phoebe,  known  by  the  patronynii'  (.f  I,eucip- 
riides.  They  were  carried  u^^  o .  ^ y  ii.eir  cou- 
-ins  r.T^tor  und  Polbix,  as  they  wen^  going  to 
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celebrate  their  nuptials  with  LyncDs  and 
Idas.     Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  101.— Jlpollod.  3,  c. 

10,  &c. — Fans.  3,  c.  17  and  26. A  son  of 

Xanthus,  descended  from  Bellerophon.  He 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  his  sisters, 
and  when  he  was  unable  to  check  or  restrain 
his  unnatural  passion,  he  resolved  to  gratify 
it.  He  acquainted  his  mother  with  it,  and 
threatened  to  murder  himself  if  she  attemj)ted 
to  oppose  his  views  or  remove  his  affection. 
The  mother,  rather  than  lose  a  son  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  cherished  his  passion,  and  by 
ber  consent  her  daughter  yielded  herself  to 
the  arms  of  her  brothei-.  Some  time  after  the 
father  resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Lycian  prince.  The  future  hus- 
band was  informed  that  the  daughter  of  Xan- 
thus secretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  the  father, 
Xanthus  upon  this  secretly  watched  his  daugh- 
ter, and  when  Leucippus  had  introduced  him- 
self to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eagerness  to 
di.scover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise 
iu  the  room.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and 
as  she  attempted  to  escape  she  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  her  father,  who  took  her 
to  be  the  lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  stabbed  ids  father  in  the  dark, 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  This  accidental 
parricide  obliged  Leucippus  to  fly  from  his 
country.  He  came  to  Crete,  where  the  in- 
habitants refused  to  give  him  an  asylum,  when 
acquainted  with  the  atrociousness  of  his  crime, 
and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died 
in  the  greatest  misery  and  remorse.    Hennesi- 

(ma.K  apud  Parthcn.  c.  5. A  son   of  GEno- 

maus,  who  became  enamoured  of  Daphne,  and 
to  obtain  her  confidence  disguised  himself  in  a 
female  dress,  and  attended  his  mistress  as  a 
companion.  He  gained  the  affections  of 
Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and  attention, 
but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  i'atal  through  the 
influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival  Apollo  ;  for 
when  Daphne  and  her  attendants  were  bath- 
ing in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus  was 
discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  females.     Parthen.  Erotic,  c.  15. — Pans.  8, 

c.  20. A  son  of  Hercules  by  Marse,  one  of 

the  daughters  of  Thespius.    Jjpoltod.  3,  c.  7. 

Leucola,  a  part  of  Cyprus. 

Leucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.    Strab. — Diod. 

14. A    son    of   Atbamas    and    Themisto. 

Pans.  6,  c.  22. A  king  of  Pontus  killed  by 

his  brother,  whose  bed  lie  had  defiled.     Ovid. 

in  lb.  3. A  town  of  Africa  near  Cyrene. 

Herodot.  4,  c.  160. 

Leucone,  a  daughter  of  Aphidas,  who  gave 
her  name  to  a  fountain  of  Arcadia.  Pans. 
8,  c.  44. 

Leucones,  a  son  of  Hercules.    Mpollod. 

Lkuconoe,  a  daughter  of  Lycambes.  The 
Leuconoe  to  whom  Horace  addresses  his  1  od. 

11,  seems  to  be  a  fictitious  name. 
Leucopetr.^,  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, where  the  Acha;ans  were  defeated  by 

the  consul  Mummius. A  promontory  six 

miles  east  from  Rhegium  in  Kaly,  where  the 
Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

JLeucophkvs,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Ma;ander. 
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The  goddess  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned 

with  victory. An  ancient  name  of  Tenedos. 

Faus.  10,  c.  14.— .S/m6.  13  and  14. 
Leucopolis,  a  town  of  Caria. 
Leucos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

A  man,  &c.     Vid.  Idomeneus. 

Leucosia,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  It  received  its  name  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  ^neas,  who  was  drowned 
there,  or  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  who  whs 
thrown  there  by  the  sea.  Strab.  5. —  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  V.  708. 

Leucosyrii,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  called 
afterwards  Cappadocians.  Slrah.  12.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cili- 
cia  where  it  borders  on  Cappadocia.  C.  JVep. 
14,  c.  1. 

Leucuthoa  or  Leucothea,  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  [Vid. 
Ino.]  She  was  called  Mutura  by  the  Romans, 
who  raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  tiie  leo- 
ple,  particularly  women,  offered  vows  for 
their  brotiier's  children.  They  did  not  entreat 
the  deity  to  protect  their  own  children,  be- 
cause Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  her's.  No 
female  slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
temple,  or  if  their  curiosity  tempted  them  to 
transgress  this  rule,  they  were  beaten  away 
with  the  greatest  severity.  To  this  supplica- 
ting for  other  people's  children,  Ovid  alludes 
in  these  lines  :  Fast.  6. 

J^on  famen  hanc,  pro  stripe  suupia  mater  adorat, 
Ipsa  parum  fdlx  visa  fuisst  parens. 

A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus  by  Eury- 

nome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
to  introduce  himself  to  her  with  greater  facili- 
ty, he  assumed  the  shape  and  features  of  her 
mother.  Their  happiness  was  complete,  when 
Clytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe,  disco- 
vered the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The 
lover,  unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled 
nectar  and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a 
beautiful  tree,  wliich  bears  the  frnnlcincense. 

Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  196. An  island  in  the  Tj'rr- 

hene  sea,  near  Caprese. A  fountain  of  Sa- 

mos. A  town    of  Egypt of  Arabia. 

Mela,  2,  c.  7. A  part  of  Asia  which  pro- 
duces frankincense. 

Leuctra,  a  village  of  Bceotia,  between 
Plataia  and  Thespia,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  Epamlnondas  the  Theban  general  ob- 
tained over  the  superior  force  of  Cleombro- 
tus,  king  of  Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C. 
371.  in  this  famous  battle  4000  Spartans 
were  killed,  with  their  king  Cleombrotus,  and 
no  more  than  300  Theban s.  From  that  time 
the  Spartans  lost  the  empire  of  Greece,  which 
they  had  obtained  for  near  500  years.  Plid. 
in  Pelop.  4"  £ges. — C.  JVep.  in  Epum. — Justin. 
6,  c.  6. — Xenophon.  Hist.  Grac. — Diod.  15. — 
Pans.  Lacon. — Cic.  de  offic.  1,  c.  18.  Tusc.  1,  c. 
46.  M.  6,  ep.  1.— Strab.  9, 

LEucTRUM,a  town  of  Laconia.     Strab.  8. 

Lkucus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
killed  before  Troy  by  Antiphus  son  of  Priam. 
IJomer.Il  4,  v.  491. 

Leucyanias,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  (low- 
in.-  into  the  Alpheus.     Paus.  6,  c,  21. 

Levinus.     Vid.  Leevinus, 
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Leutychides,  a  Lacedaemonian,  made  king 
of  Sparta  on  the  expulsion  of  Deniaratus.  He- 
rodot.6,  c.  65,  fee. —  Vid.  Leotychides. 

Lexovii,  a  people  of  GHul,at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter  by 
a  lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar.     Cces.  Bell.  G. 

LiB.iNius,  a  celebrated  sojihist  of  Antioch, 
in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Jiiiian.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at 
Antioch,  which  produced  some  of  the  best  and 
most  of  the  iiteriiy  ciiaracters  of  the  age. 
Libanius  was  naturally  vain  and  arrogant,  and 
he  contemptuously  refused  the  offers  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
friendship  and  intimacy  by  raising  him  to  offi- 
ces of  the  greatest  splendour  and  affluence  in 
(he  empire.  When  Julian  had  imprisoned 
the  senators  of  Antioch  for  their  impertinence, 
Libanius  undertook  the  defence  of^his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  astonished  him  by  the  boldness  and 
independence  of  his  expressions,  and  the  firm- 
ness and  resolution  of  his  mind.  Some  of  his 
orations,  and  above  1600  of  his  letters,  arc  ex- 
tant; they  discover  much  affectation  and  ob- 
scurity of  style,  and  we  cannot  perhaps  much 
reo^et  the  loss  of  writings  which  afforded  no- 
thmg  but  a  display  of  pedantry,  and  quotations 
from  Homer.  Julian  submitted  his  writings 
to  the  judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or 
approved,  and  showed  that  he  was  more  at- 
tached to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and 
greatness  of  his  prince.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  The  best  edition  of  Libanius 
seems  to  be  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  se- 
cond volume  published  by  Morell,  1627.  His 
epistles  have  been  edited  by  Wolf.  fol.  1738. 

LiBANUs,  a  high  mountain  of  Syria^  famous 
for  its  cedars.     Strab.  6. 

LiBENTJNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  v/omeni 
used  to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amuse- 
ments of  their  youth,  when  arrived  at  nubile 
years.     Varro.  dc  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. 

Liber,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signi- 
fies/ree.  He  received  tliis  name  from  his  de- 
livering some  cities  of  Bceotia  from  slavery,  or 
according  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he 
was  the  patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their 
cares.,  and  made  them  speak  with  freedom  and 
unconcern.  The  word  is  often  used  for  wine 
itself.     Senec.  de  tranq.  anim. 

Libera,  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48. A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  513. 

LiBERALiA,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in 
honourof  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March.  Slave? 
were  then  permitted  to  speak  with  freedom, 
and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence. They  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.    Varro. 

LiBERTAS,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T. 
Gracchus,  and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pol- 
lio  \yth  many  elegant  statues  and  brazen  co- 
lumns, and  a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited 
the  public  acts  of  the  state.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  in  a  light  dress,  holding  a 
rod  in  one  hand,  and  a  cap  in  the  other-  both 
signs  of  ir^dependence,  as  the  former  was  used 
bv  the  magistrates  in  the  unnuraission  of  slave.?. 
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and  the  latter  was  worn  by  slaves  who  were  1  Libysis,  Lihystis,  Libycus,  Libyslicus,  Libys- 
soon  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Sometimes  a  cat  was  |  iinus,  Libystdnis.  Virg.  JF.n.  4,  v.  106, 1.  5,  v 
placed  at  her  feet,  as  this  animal  is  very  fond  37. — Lur.an.  4. — SaUust.k.c. 


of  liberty,  and  impatient  when  confined.  Lii\ 
24,  c.  16, 1.  25,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  1,  v. 
•72.— Plut.  in  Grac.—Dio.  Cas.  44. 

LLBETHiiA,  a  fountain  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly,  or  of  Bceotia  according  to  some,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  who  from  llience  are  called 
Libethrides.  Virg.  Ed.  7,  v.  21.— Flin.  4,  c. 
9.—Me!a,  2,  c.  S.—Strab.  9  and  10. 

LJbethriijes,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses 
from  tiie  founiain  Libethra,  or  from  mount 
Libethrus  in  Thrace. 

LiBici,  LiBECii,  or  LiBRi,  a  people  of  Gaul 
who  passed  into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  364.  Liv.  5,  c. 
35, 1. 21,  c.  38.— Flin.  3,  c.  n.—Polyb.  2. 

LiBiriNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius 
Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome, 
where  every  thing  necessary  for  funerals  were 
exposed  to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of 
the  dead  were  usually  liept.  Dionys.  Hal.  4. 
—Lir.  40,  c.  19.— Fa/.  Max.  5,  c.  2.— Plut. 
QiKVfi.  Rom. 
LiBO,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  who  watched 

over  the  fleet,  kc.    Pint. A  Roman  citi- 

sjen,  &ic.     Hornf.  1,  ep.  19. A  friend  of  the 

lirst  triumvirate,  who  killed  himself  and  was 
condemned  after  death. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect  who  built  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flour- 
ished about  450  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

LiBOPHCENicES,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 

Ljburna,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 
LiBURMA,  now  Croatia,  a  country  of  Illyri- 
cum,  between  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  whence  a 
colony  came  to  settle  in  Apulia,  in  Italy. 
There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of  men  whom 
the  magistrates  employed  as  public  heralds, 
who  were  called  Lihurni,  probably  from  being 
originally  of  Libnrnian  extraction.  Some 
ships  of  a  light  construction  but  with  strong 
beaks  were  also  called  Liburiuan.  Propert. 
2,  el.  11,  V.  44.— Jut.  4,  v.  Ib.—Marilat.  1, 
ep.  50,  V.  33. — Horai.  1,  od.  37,  v.  30. — 
Epod.  1,  V.  1. — Lacan.  3,  v.  534. — Plin.  6, 
ep.  \6.—Mda,  2,  c.  S.—Sirab.  I.—Ptol.  2, 
c.  17. 

LiburnTdes,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
burnia,  in  the  Adriatic.     Strab.  o. 

LiBURNUM  MAKE,  the  sca  which  borders  OH 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

LiBURNUs,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 
Li'BYA,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassi- 
opea,  who  became  niotlier  of  Agenor  and 
Belus  by  Neptune.      Jljiulhd.  2,  c.  1,    1.  3, 

c.  1. — Paus.  1,  44. A  name  given  to  Africa, 

one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  tiie  ancient 
globe.  Libya,  pro])eHy  speaking,  is  only  a 
part  of  Africa-  bounded  on  (he  east  by  Egypt, 
and  on  (he  west  by  that  part  called  by  the 
moderns  (be  kingdom  of  Tripoli.  The  an- 
( ieuts,  according  to  some  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Herodotus,  and  others,  sailed  round 
Africa,  by  steering  \vestward  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  after  a  perilous  naviga- 
tion of  three  years.  From  the  word  Libya, 
are    derived  the  epithets  of  Libysj  Libyssa, 


LiBvcuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cvrene. 
Strab.  2. 
LiBYCus  and  Lieystis.     [Ftc^.  Libya.] 
LiBYs,  a  sailor,  &ic.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 
LiBvssA,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  with  a  town 
of  tlie  same  name,  where  was  the  tomb  of 
Annibal,  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny. 
LicATES,  a  people  of  Vindelicia. 
LicrcA,  a  city  near  Lycia. 
LioHARDES,   small  islands  near  Ca^neum,  a 
promontory  of  Euljcea,  called  from  Lichas. 
[Vid.   Lichas.]     Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v.   155,218.— 
Strab.  9. 

Lichas,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He 
was  thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with 
great  violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the 
Eubcean  sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.2U. 

LicHES,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the 
bones  of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &.c.  He- 
rodot. 

LiciNiA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  list  of  citizens  in  their  respective 

cities. Another  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus  the 

tribune,  A.  U.  C.  608.  It  transferred  the  right 
of  clioosing  priests  from  the  college  to  the 
[teople.    It  was  proposed  but  did  not  pass. 

Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo  the  tribune. 

It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of 
land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  large 
cattle,  or  500  of  small. Another  by  P.  Lici- 
nius Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day 
for  the  celebration  of   the  i,udi  .jfpollinaris, 

which  was  before  uncertain. Another  by 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  re- 
quired that  no  more  than  30  asses  should  be 
spent  at  any  table  on  the  calends,  nones,  or 
nundiiiffi,  and  only  three  pounds  of  fresh  and 
one  of  salt  meat,  on  ordinary  days.     None  of 

the  fruits  of  the  earth    were   forbidden. 

Another  de  sodalitiis,  by  M.  Licinius  the  con- 
sul, 690.  It  imposed  a  severe  penalty  on  par- 
ty clubs,  or  societies  assembled  or  frequented 
for  election  purposes,  as  coming  under  the 
definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  ottering  violence 
in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  people. Anotiier  called  also 

JEbidia,  by  Licinius  and  .•Ebutius  the  tribunes. 
It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  Avas  jireferred 
with  respect  to  any  othce  or  power,  the  per- 
son who  proposed  (he  bili,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues in  oilice,  his  friends  and  relations, 
should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  invest- 
ed with  the  said  otfice  or  power. 

LiciNiA,  the  wife  of  C.  (Sracchus,  who 
attempted  to  dissuade  her  ini<band  from  his 
seditious  measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She 
was  depri\ed  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of 
Caius. A  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incon- 
tinence, but    acquitted,   A.   U.    C.   636. 

Another  vestal  put  to  death  for  her  lascivi- 
ousiiess  under  Trajan, The  wife  of  Mae- 
cenas, distinguished  for  conjugal  tenderness. 
She  was  sister  to  Proculeius,  and  bore  also  tlifi 
name  of  Terentia.    Horat.  2,  ud.  12,  v.  13. 
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C.  LicTnius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for 
Ills  intrigues  and  abilities.  He  wasaplebeian, 
and  was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the 
dictator.  He  was  suniamed  Stolo,  or  listless 
sprout,  on  account  of  the  law  wliich  he  had 
enacted  during  his  tribuneship.  [Vid.  Licinia 
lex  by  Stole]  He  afterwards  made  a  la 
which  permitted  the  plebeians  to  share  the 
consular  dignity  with  the  patricians,  A.  U.  C. 
388.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  law,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls.  This 
law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius,  as 
it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  othiaiLiiibitious 
wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
a  higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
Liv.  6,  c,  M.—'PM. C.Calvus,  a  celebra- 
ted orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  iji  the 
forum,  and  his  poetry,  vvhicli  some  of  the  an- 
cieijts  have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.     Quintil.—Cic.  in  Brut. 

81. Macer,  a  Roman  accused  by  Cicero 

when  prajtor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his 
accuser,  but  when  he  saw  himself  condemned, 
lie  grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed  himself 

Plut. P.  Crassus,   a  Roman,  sent  against 

Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired   his  losses, 

and  obtained  a  complete  victory,   k.c. A 

consul  sent  against  Annibal. Another  who 

defeated  the  robbers  that  infested  the  Alps. 

A  high  priest. Caius  Imbrex,  a  comic 

poet  in  the  age  of  Africanus,  preferred  by  some 
in  merit  to  Ennius  and  Terence.  His  Naevia 
and  Neajra  are  (juoted  by  ancient  authors,  but 
,  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  presei-ved. 

Aid.  Gel. A  consul,  &c. Lucullus.  [Vid. 

Lucullus.] Crassus.     [Vid.    Crassus.] 

Mucianus,  a  Roman  who  wrote  about  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  eastern  countries, 
often  quoted  by  Pliny.     He  lived  in  the  reign 

of  Vespasian. P.  Tegula,  a  comic  poet  of 

Rome  about  200  years  before  Christ.  He  is 
ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the  best  comic  poets 
which  Rome  produced.  Few  lines  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant.  He  wrote  an  ode  which 
was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome  by  nine  vir- 
gins during  the  Macedonian  war.  Liv.  31,  c.  12. 

Varro  Murasna,  a  brother  of  Proculeius, 

who  conspired  against  Augustus  with  Fannius 
Ccepio,  and  suffered  for  his  crime.  Horace 
addressed  his  2  od.  to  him,  and  recomnjend- 

«d  e(]nanimity  in  every  situation.   Dio.  54. 

C.  Flavius  Valerianus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
emperor.  His  father  was  a  poor  peasant  of 
Dalmatia,  and  himself  a  common  soldier  in  the 
RoniKn  armies.  His  valour  recommended  liim 
to  the  notice  of  Galerins  Maximianus,  wliohad 
once  sliared  with  him  the  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate ottices  of  the  army,  and  had  lately  been  in- 
vested wilii  the  imperial  purple  by  Diocletian. 
<jalerius  loved  him  for  his  friendly  services, 
[uirticiilarly  during  the  Persian  war,  and  he 
allowed  his  regard  for  his  merit  by  taking  him 
«s  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  appointing 
him  over  the  province  of  PannoniaandfUicetia 
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rors,  courted  the  favour  of  Licinius,  and  made 
his  intimacy  more  durable  by  giving  him  hif 
sister  Constantia  in  marriage,  A.  D.  313.  The 
continual  successes  of  Licinius,  particularly 
against  Maximinus,  increased  his  pride,  and 
rendered  him  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  hi? 
brother-in-law.  The  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  doctrines  Constantino  followed, 
soon  caused  a  rupture,  and  Licinius  had  the 
mortification  to  lose  two  battles,  one  in  Pan- 
nonia,  and  the  other  near  Adrianopolis.  Trea- 
ties of  peace  were  made  between  the  contend- 
ing powers,  but  the  restless  ambition  of  Lici- 
nius soon  broke  them:  after  many  engagements, 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Chalcedonia. 
HI  fortune  againatteudedLicinius;he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re- 
sign the  imperial  purple.  The  tears  of  Con- 
stantia obtained  forgiveness  for  her  husband, 
yet  Constantine  knew  what  a  turbulent  and  ac- 
tive enemy  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  therefore 
he  ordered  him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessaloni- 
ca,  A.  D.  324.  His  family  was  involved  in  his 
ruin.  The  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  ci'uelty 
of  Licinius,  are  as  conspicuous  as  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  an  enemy  to  learning,  and  this 
aversion  totally  proceeded  from  his  ignorance 
of  letters  and  the  rusticity  of  his  education. 
His  son  byConstantia  bore  also  the  same  name. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesar  when 
scarce  20  months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his 
father's  ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Con- 
stantine. 

LiciNus,  a  barber  and  freedman  of  Au- 
gustus, raised  by  his  master  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  senator,  merely  because  he  hated 
Pompey's  family.     Horat.  Art.  P.  301. 

LicYMNius,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother 
of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age, 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Li- 
cymnius.  The  murdei-er  fled  to  Rhodes.  A- 
pollod.  2,  c.  l.—Diod.  b.— Homer.  11. 2. — Pind. 
Oiymp.  7. 

LiuE,  a  mountain  of  Caria.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  105. 

Q.  LiGARius,  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Afri- 
ca, after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  fol- 
lowed the  interests  of  Pompey,  and  was  par- 
doned when  Caesar  had  conquered  his  enemies. 
Ca?.sar,  however,  and  his  adherents,  were  de- 
termined upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius ;  but  Cice- 
ro, by  an  eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated 
his  accusers,  and  he  was  pardoned.  He  be- 
came afterwards  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 
Cic.pro  leg. — Plut.  in  Ccesar. 

LiGEA,  one  of  the  Nereides.     Firg.  G.  4. 

LiGEK,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  JEaeas.  Virg, 
JEn.  10,  V.  576. 

LiOER  or  LiCERis,  now  La  Loire,  a  large 
river  of  Gaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near 
Nantes.  Sirab.  4.—Plin  4,  c.  18.— t'cs*.  G.  7, 
c.  55  and  75. 

LigSras,  an  officer  of  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  who  took  the  town  of  Sardis  by  strata 
gem,  &c. 

LiGUKiis,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  l^id. 
Liguria. 

Liguria,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 


Constantino,  who  was  also  one  of  the  empe- 1  bounded  oa  the  ca!>t  by  the  riv«r  Macia;  en 
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tke  south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called 
the  Ligustic  sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Varus, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commer- 
cial town  of  Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the 
inhabitants  is  not  iinown,  though  in  their 
character  they  are  represented  as  vain,  unpo- 
lished, and  addicted  to  falsehood.  Accord- 
ing to  some  they  were  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Gauls  or  Germans,  or,  as  others  sup- 
port, they  were  of  Greek  origin,  perliaps  the 
posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. Liguria  was  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
and  its  ciiief  harbour  now  bears  the  name 
«)f  Leghorn.  Lucan.  1,  v.  442. — Mela,  2,  c. 
l.—Slrab.  4,  ^c— Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  15.— 
Flin.  2,  c.  5,  kc—Liv.  5,  c.  35,  1.  22,  c. 
33,  1.  39,  c.  6,  &ic.— C.  JVep.  h^Am.—Flor. 
2,  c.  8. 

LiGURiNUs,    a  poet.     Martial.    3,    ep.    50. 

A  beautiful  youth  in  the  age  of  Horace, 

4,  od.  1,   V.  33. 

LiGus,  a  woman  who  inhabited  the  Alps. 
She  concealed  her  son  from  the  pursuit  of 
Otho's  soldiers,  &ic.     Tacit.  Hist.  2,  c.  13. 

LigusticjK  Alpes,  a  part  of  the  Alps 
which  borders  on  Liguria,  sometimes  called 
Marilimi. 

LiGusTicuM  Make,  the  north  part  of 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  now  the  gulf  of  Genoa. 
Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

Lie  YES,  a  people  of  Asia  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Pha- 
sis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called 
Ligures.  Herodot.  7,  c.  72. — Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  \{>.—Strab.  4.—Diod.  4. 

LiGVRGUM,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

LiL/EA,  a  town  in  Achaia  near  the  Cephi- 
sus.     Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  348. 

LiLYB^UM,  now  Boco,  a  promontory  of 
Sicily,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  near 
the  jEgates,  now  Marsella.  Tiie  town  was 
strong  and  very  considerable,  and  it  main- 
tained long  sieges  against  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  &.c.  particularly  one  of  ten  years 
against  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  had 
a  port  large  and  capacious,  which  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  wars  with  Carthage,  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  stop  and  fill  up  with  stones,  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  vicinity  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this 
once  powerful  city  but  the  ruins  of  temples 
and  aqueducts.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  706. — Mela, 
2,  c.  7. — Strab.  6. — Cic.  in  Verr.  5. —  Cats,  de 
Bell.  Afric.—Diod.  22. 

Lim.?:a,  ariver  of  Lusitania.      Strab.  3. 

LiMENiA,  a  town  of  Cyprus.     Id.  14. 

Limn.®,  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia   and  Messenia.     Pans.  3,  c.  14. 

.\  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

LimNjEum,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnae, 
iVom  which  the  goddess  was  called  Limnaja, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at 
Sparta  and  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished  to 
seize  the  temple  i:i  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but 
the  emperor  interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  law- 
ful possessors,  the  Messenians.  Fans.  3,  c.  14, 
I.  7,  c.  20.— Tacit.  Aim..  4,  c.  43. 

LiMNATiniA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana, 
suntamcd  Liinnnlis,  from  Limnae,  a  school  of 
exercise  at  Trozf  ne,  where  she  was  worship 
ped,  or  from '.'.■^v.'«, /jo/i(/.s-,  iji^cniise  she  pre;! 
•Ut\  over  fishenneji. 
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LiMNiACE,  the  daughter  of  the  Ganges, 
mother  of  Atys.     Oind.  Met.  5,  v.  48. 

LiMNoxiA,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Homer.  11. 
18. 

LiMON,  a  place  of  Campania  between  Nea- 
poiis  and  Puteoli.     Stat.  3.  Sylo.  1. 

LiMONUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards 
Pictavi,  Poictiers.     C(zs.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

LiMYRA,  atown  of  Lycia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Limyrus.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  645. —  Veil. 
2,  c.  102. 

LiNCASii,  a  people  of  Gaul  Narbonensis. 

LiNDUM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lin- 
coln. 

LiNDus,  a  city  at  the  south  east  part  of 
Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus  son  of  Sol  and 
Cydippe.  The  Danaides  built  there  a  temple 
to  Minerva,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Gelain  Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cieobulus,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and 
Laches,  who  were  employed  in  making  and 
finishingthe  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Strab. 
14.— Homer.  II.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Plln.  34. 
— Herodot.  7,  c.  153. A  grandson  of  Apol- 
lo.    Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3. 

LiNGONF.s,  now  Langres,  a  people  of  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  made  tributary  to  Rome  by  J.  Cae- 
sar. They  passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made 
some  settlement  near  the  Alps,  at  the  liead  of 
the  Adriatic.  Tacit.  II.  4,  c.  55. — Martial.  11, 
ep.  57,  V.  9, 1.  14,  ep.  159.— Lucan.  1,  v.  398. 
—Cas.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  26. 

LiNTERNA  Palus,  a  lake  of  Campania.  Hal. 
7,  V.  278. 

LiNTERNUM,  a  town  of  Campania  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Clanis,  where  Scipio  Afii- 
canus  died  and  was  biu'ieu.  Liv.  34,  c.  45. — 
Sil.  6,  V.  654, 1.  7,  V.  278.— Cic  10.  Jilt.  13.— 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  713. 

Linus.  This  name  is  common  to  different 
persons  whose  history  is  confused,  and  who  are 
often  taken  one  for  Llie  other.  One  was  son 
of  Urania  and  Aniphimarus  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune. Another  was  son  of  Apollo  by  Psam- 
niathe  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos. 
Martial  mentions  him  in  his  78  ep.  1.  9.  The 
third,  son  of  Ismenius,  and  born  at  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  taught  music  to  Hercules,  who  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  lyre 
and  killed  him.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  and 
Urania,  according  to  Diogenes,  who  mentions 
someof  his  philosophical  compositions, in  which 
he  asserted  that  the  world  had  been  created  in 
an  instant.  He  was  killed  by  A()ollo,  for  |)re- 
sumingto  compare  hitnself  to  him.  Apoliodo- 
rus,  however,  and  Pausanias,  mention  that  his 
ridicule  of  Hercules  on  his  awkwardness  in 
holding  the  lyre  was  fatal  to  him.  Jipollod.  2, 
c.  4. — Diog.  1. —  Virg.  Eel.  4. — Pans.  2,  c.  15, 

I.  9,  c.  20. A  fountain   in   Arcadia,   whose 

waters  were  said  to  prevent  abortion.  Plin. 
31,  c.  2. 

I-ioDES,  one  of  Penelope's  suitors,  killed 
by  Ulysses.     Homer.  Od.  22,  &ic. 

LiPARA,  the  largest  of  the  JEoUan  island.=? 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  the  Lipari. 
It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  it  received  from  Liparus  the 
son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor 
j^lolus,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from 
the  great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysiii?- 
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the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  very 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the 
variety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in 
general  repute.  It  had  some  convenient  har- 
bours, and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much 
frequented  on  account  of  their  medicinal  pow- 
ers. According  to  Diodorus,  yEolus  reigned  at 
Lipara  before  Liparis.  Liv.  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3, 
c.  9.— ltd.  14,  V.  bT.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56, 1.  8, 

V.  4\1.—Mda,  2,  c.  l.—Strab.  6. A  town 

of  Etruria. 

LiPAKis,  a  river  of  Ciiicia,  whose  waters 
were  like  oil.     Plin.  5,  c.  27.— Vitruv.  8,  c.  3. 

LiPHLUM,  a  town  of  the  .^qui,  taken  by  the 
Romans. 

LiPODORUs,  one  of  the  Greeks  settled  in 
Asia  by  Alexander,  he. 

LiquENTiA,  now  Livenza,  a  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Plin. 
3,  c.  18. 

LiRc^us,  a  fountain  near  Nemsa.  Stat. 
Theb.4,v.Tn. 

LiRjoPE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.     Ond.  Mel.  3,  v. 

311. A  fountain  of  Bceotia  on  the  borders 

of  Thespis,  where  Narcissus  was  drowned  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts. 

LiRis,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campa- 
nia, which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Horat.  3,  od.  17. — Lucan.  2,  v.  424. A  war- 
rior killed  by  Camilla,  &ic.  Virg.  SE,n.  11,  v. 
670. 

LisiKiAS,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32,  c. 
14. 

LissA,  the  name  of  a  fury  whom  Euripides 
introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris, 
at  the  coinmand  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercu- 
les with  that  fatal  rage  which  ended  in  his 
death. 

LissoN,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Lissus,  now  Alesso,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on 
the  confines  of  lUyricum.     Plin.  3,  c.  2. — Liv. 

44,  c.  10. — Lucan.  5,  v.  719. A  river  of 

Thrace,  falling  into  the  iEgean  sea,  between 
Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  was  dried  up  b}' 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
Strab.  l.—Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

LisTA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inha- 
bitants are  called  Listini. 

LiTABRUM,  now  Builrago,  a  town  of  Spain 
Tarraconensis.     Liv.  32,  c.  14,  1.  35,  c.  22. 

LiTANA,  a  wood  in  Gallia  Togala.  Liv.  23, 
c.24. 

LiTAvicus,  one  of  the  J2dui,  who  as- 
sisted Cccsar  with  10,000  men.  Cms.  Bell.  G. 
7,  c.  37. 

LiTERNUM,  a  town  of  Campania. 

LiTHOBoLiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Trce- 
seiie,  in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who 
came  from  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the 
fury  of  the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to 
death.  Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity, 
/.ijcCoMK,  lapidalio?i. 

LiTHRus,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor.  Strab. 

LiTiioBiUM,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Liv.  32,  c. 
29. 

LiTYERSAs,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Midas 
king  of  Phrygia.  He  made  strangers  prepare 
his  harvest,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death. 
He  was  at  last  killed  by  Hercules.  Theocrit. 
Id.  10. 

I'iviA  DnusHtA;  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
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daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.  She  nifti'- 
ried  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she 
had  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Germa- 
nicus.  The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the 
cause  of  Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her 
greatness.  Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  her  husband,  and 
he  resolved  to  marry  her,  though  she  was  then 
pregnant.  He  divorced  his  wife  Scribonia,and, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  augurs,  he  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Livia.  She  now  took 
advantage  of  the  passion  of  Augustus,  in  the 
share  that  she  enjoyed  of  his  power  and  im- 
perial dignity.  Her  children  by  Drusus  were 
adopted  by  the  complying  emperor ;  and  that 
she  might  make  the  succession  of  her  son 
Tiberius  more  easy  and  undisputed,  Livia  is 
accused  of  secretly  involving  in  one  common 
ruin,  the  heirs  and  nearest  relations  of  Augus- 
tus. Her  cruelty  aad  ingratitude  are  still 
more  strongly  marked,  when  she  is  charged 
with  having  murdered  her  own  husband,  to 
hasten  the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  If  she  was 
anxious  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son, 
Tiberius  proved  ungrateful,  and  hated  a  wo- 
man to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  his  elevation, 
and  his  greatness.  Livia  died  in  the  86tii  vear 
of  her  age,  A.  D.  29.  Tiberius  showed  him- 
self as  undutiful  after  her  death  as  before,  for 
he  neglected  her  funeral,  and  expressly  com- 
manded that  no  honours,  either  private  or  pub- 
lic, should  be  paid  to  her  memory.   Tacif.  jinn. 

1,  c.  3. Suet,  in  Aig.  4"  Tib. — Dion.  Cass. 

Another.       [Vid.    Drusilla.] Another 

called  Horestilla,  &.c.  She  was  debauched  by 
Galba,  as  she  was  going  to  marry  Piso.     Suet. 

in  Gal.  25. Another  called  also  Ocellina. 

She  was  Gaiba's  step-mother,  and  committed 
adultery  with  him.     Id.  lb.  3. 

Livia  Lex,  de  sociis,  proposed  to  make  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome. 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found 

murdered  in   his  house   before  it  passed. 

Another  by  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  662,  which  reqiured  that  the  judicial 
power  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an 
equal  number  of  knights  and  senators. 

LiviNEius,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  Sic.  Ta- 
cit. Jinn.  3,  c.  11,  he. 

LiviLLA,  a  daughter  of  Drusus. A  sister 

of  Caligula,  he.     Vid.  Julia. 

Livius  Andronicus,  a  dramatic  poet  who 
flourished  at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  who  turn- 
ed the  personal  satires  and  fescennine  verses, 
so  long  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  into 
the  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular 
play.  Though  the  character  of  a  player,  so 
valued  and  applauded  in  Greece,  was  reckon- 
ed vile  and  despicable  among  the  Romans, 
Andronicus  acted  a  part  in  his  dramatical 
compositions,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  by  repeating  what  he  had  laborious- 
ly formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
Andronicus  was  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius 
Salinalor,  whose  children  he  educated.  His 
poetry  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cice- 
ro,Avhose  nicety  and  judgment  wouldnoteven 
recommend  the  reading  of  it.  Some  few  of 
his  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Poeta- 

rum. M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent 

against  the  Illyrians.  The  success  with  which 
he    finished   his  campaign,    and  the  victory 
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which  some  years  after  he  obtained  over  As- 
drubal,  who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  rein- 
iorceraent  for  liis  brother  Annibal,  show  how 
deserving  he  was  to  be  at  tlie  head  of  the  Ro- 
man armies.     Liv. Drusus,  a  tribune  who 

joined  the  patricians  in  opposing  the  ambitious 

viBw»  of  C.   Gracchus.     Pint,  in  Grace. 

An  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica.     Pint. Titus  a 

native  of  Padua,  celebrated  for  his  writings. 
He  passe.^  ilie  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Na- 
ples and  Rome,  but  more  particularly  at  the 
court  of  Augustus,  who  liberally  patronized 
the  learned,  and  encouraged  the  pi-ogress  of 
literature.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are 
known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Ga- 
des  traversed  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  merely 
to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had  given  him 
such  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  perusal. 
Livy  died  at  Padua,  in  his  67th  year,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  on  that  same  day  Rome  was 
also  deprived  of  another  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments by  the  death  of  the  poet  Ovid,  A.  D.  17. 
It  is  said  that  Livia  had  appointed  Livy  to  be 
the  preceptor  to  young  Claudius  the  brother 
of  Germanicus,  but  death  prevented  the  his- 
torian from  enjoying  an  honour  to  which  he 
was  particularly  entitled  by  his  learning  and 
his  universal  knowledge.  Tiie  name  of  Livy 
is  rendered  immortal  by  liis  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Besides  this  he  wrote  some  phi- 
losophical treatises  and  dialogues,  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  authors, 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  young  men.  This 
ietter  is  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian, 
who  expatiates  with  great  warmth  on  the 
judgment  and  candour  of  the  author.  His 
Roman  history  was  compreliended  in  140 
books,  of  which  only  35  are  extant.  It  began 
with  tlie  foundation  of  Rome,  and  was  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Drusus  in  Germany. 
The  merit  of  this  history  is  well  known,  and 
the  high  rank  which  Livy  holds  among  histo- 
rians will  never  be  disputed.  He  is  always 
great,  his  style  is  clear  and  intelligible,  laboured 
without  affectation,  diffusive  without  tedious- 
ness,  and  argumentative  without  pedantry.  In 
his  harangues  he  is  bold  and  animated,  and  in 
his  narrations  and  descriptions,  he  claims  a  de- 
cided superiority.  lie  is  always  elegant,  and 
though  many  have  branded  his  provijicial 
words  with  the  name  of  Paiavinity,  yet  the 
expressions,  or  rather  the  orthography  of 
words,  which  in  Livy  are  sup[)Osed  to  distin- 
guish a  native  of  a  province  of  Italy  from  a 
native  of  Rome,  are  not  loaded  witli  obscurity, 
and  the  perfect  classic  is  as  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  Livy  has 
been  censured,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  for 
being  too  credulous,  and  burdening  his  histo- 
i-y  with  vulgar  notions  and  superstitious  tales. 
He  may  disgust  wiien  he  mentions  that  milk 
and  blood  were  rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an 
ox  spoke,  or  a  woman  changed  her  sex,  yet  he 
eandidly  confesses  that  he  recorded  only  what 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  a  credulous  age.  His  candour  has  also  been 
called  in  question,  and  he  has  sometimes 
shown  himself  tor  partial  to  his  countrymen, 
but  every  where  he  is  the  indefatigable  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  justice  and  virtue.  The 
works  of  Livy  have  been  divided  by  some 
-if  the  modei-as  into  X4  decades,  each  con- 
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sisting  of  ten  books.  The  first  decade  com- 
prehends the  history  of  460  years.  The  se- 
cond decade  is  lost,  and  the  thn-d  compre- 
hends the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  includes  about  IS  years.  In  the  fourth 
decade,  Livy  treats  of  the  wars  witii  Mace- 
donia and  Antiochus,  which  contain  about  23 
years.  For  the  first  live  books  of  the  fifth 
decade,  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  the  moderns.  They  were  found  at  Worms, 
A.  D.  1431.  These  are  the  books  that  re- 
main of  Livy's  history,  aiid  the  loss  which 
the  celebrated  work  has  sustained  by  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  has  in  some  measure  been 
com[iensated  by  the  labours  of  J.  Freinshe- 
mius,  who  with  great  attention  and  industry 
has  made  an  epitome  of  the  Roman  history, 
which  is  now  incorporated  with  the  remain- 
ing books  of  Livy.  The  third  decade  seems 
to  be  superior  to  the  others,  yet  the  author  has 
not  scrupled  to  copy  from  his  contemporariei 
and  predecessors,  and  we  find  many  pas- 
sages taken  word  for  word  from  Polybius, 
in  which  the  latter  has  shown  himself  more 
informed  in  inilitary  affairs,  and  superior  to 
his  imitator.  The  best  editions  of  Livy  will 
be  found  to  be  those  of  Maitlaire,  6  vols. 
12mo.  London,  1722;  of  Drachenborch,  1 
vols.  4to.  Amst.  1731,  and  of   Ruddiman,  4 

vols.  12mo.  Edin,  1751. A  governor  of  Ta- 

rentum,  who  delivered  his  trust  to  Annibal, 

&c. A  high  priest  who  devoted  Decius  to 

the  Dii  manes. A  comma'Kier  of  a  Ro- 
man fleet  sent  against  Antiochus  in  the  Helles- 
pont. 

Lisus,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antffius  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  ia  the 
neighbourhood  that  Ilercides  conquered  him. 

Ital.  3,  V.  258.— Mela,  3,  c.  10.— Strab.  2. 

A  son  of  ^gyptus.    Jipollod. 

LoBON,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  a 
book  concerning  poets.     L)iog. 

LocEUs,  a  man  v; ho  conspired  against  Alex- 
ander with  Dymnus,  he.     Curt.  6,  o.  7. 

LocHA,  a  large  city  of  Africa,  taken  and 
plundered  by  Scipio's  soldiers. 

Lochias,  a  promontory  and  citadel  of  Egypt 
near  Alexandria. 

LocRi,  a  town  of  Magna  Gra?cia  in  Italy  on 
the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegium.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  some  suppose. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Locri  or  Locremes. 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  S99.— Si rab.—Plln.- Liu.  22, 

c.   <3,  1-  23,  c.  30. A  town  of  Locris  in 

Greece. 

LocRis,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  in- 
habitants are  known  by  the  name  of  Ozola, 
Epicnemidii,  and  Opuntii.  The  country  of 
the  Ozola;,  called  also  Episephyrii,  from  their 
westerly  situation,  was  at  the  north  of  the 
hay  of  Corinth,  and  extended  above  12  miles 
northward.  On  the  west  it  was  separated 
from  iEtolia  by  the  Evenus,  and  it  had 
Phocis  at  the  east.  The  chief  city  was  called 
Naupactus.  The  Epicnemidii  were  at  the 
north  of  the  Ozola;,  and  had  the  bay  of  Malia 
at  the  east,  and  (Eta  at  the  north.  They  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  situation  of  their 
residence  near  a  mountain  called  Cnemis. 
They  alone,  of  all  the  Locrians,  had  the  privi- 
lege" of  sending  members  to  the  council  of  thR 
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Amphictyons.  The  Opuntii,  who  received 
their  name  from  their  chief  city,  called  Opus, 
•were  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Euripus, 
and  near  Phocis  and  Euboea.  Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
Slrab.  6,  kc.—Ptol.—Mela.—Liv.  26,  c.  26,  1. 
28,  c.  6.— Pans.  Mh.  4^  Phoc. 

LocusTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 
the  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudius 
and  Britanicus,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  execu- 
ted. Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  66,  &c. — Sad,  in  JVer. 
33. 
LocuTius.  Fid.  Aius. 
LoLLiA  Paulina,  a  beautiful  woman,  daugh- 
ter of  M.  LoUius,  who  married  C.  Memmius 
Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  was  di- 
vorced and  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrippi- 
na.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  1,  &.c. 

LoLLiANUs  Spurius,  a  general  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  soon  af- 
ter murdered,  fcc. A  consul,  he. 

M.  LoLnus,  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Ca;sarthe  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was  con- 
sul, and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in 
the  provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two  of 
his  epistles  to  him,  &.c.     Tacit.  Ann.  3. 

LoNDiNUM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded 
as  some  suppose  between  the  age  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called 
Londiniiim,  Lundinum,  &ic.  Ammianus  calls 
it  velustum  oppidum.  It  is  represented  as  a 
considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  town 
in  the  age  of  Nero.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  33. — 
Ammian. 

LoNGARENUs,  a  man  guilty  of  adultery 
with  Fausta,  Sylla's  daughter.  Horat.  1,  Sal. 
2,  V.  67. 

LoNGiMANUs,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other. 
The  Greeks  called  him  Macrockir.  C.  J\'ep.in 
Reg. 

LoNGiNUs,  Dionysiiis  Cassius,  a  celebrated 
Gie?,k  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  af- 
terwards minister  to  Zenobia,  the  famous 
queen  of  Pahiiyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and 
spirited  activity  to  her  cause  proved,  at  last, 
fa) p.!  to  him.  When  the  emperor  Aurelian 
entered  victorious  the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Lon- 
ginr.s  was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  A.  D.  '-'73.  At  the  moment  of  death 
he  Khowed  liimself  great  and  resolute,  and 
with  a  philosophical  and  unparalleled  firm- 
ness of  mind,  he  even  repressed  the  tears  and 
sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied  his  miserable 
end.  Louginus  rendered  his  name  immortal 
by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  authors. 
His  treatise  on  the  sublime,  gives  the  world 
reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  other  valuable 
compositions.  The  best  editions  of  this  author 
are  that  of  Tollius,  4to.  Traj.  adRhen.  1694, 

and  that  of  Toup,  8vo.  Oxon.  1778. Cassius, 

a  tribime  driven  out  of  the  senate  for  favouring 
the  interest  of  J.  Caesar.  He  was  made  gover- 
nor of  >i  ain  by  Ca;sar,  he. A  governor  of 

.ludffia. A  proconsul. A  lawyer  whom, 

though  blind  and  respected,  Nero  ordered  to 
be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  picture  of  Cassius  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers.   Juv.  10,  V.  6. 

LoNGOBARDi,  a  nation   of  Germany.     Ta- 
cit, dc  Germ. 

LoNGULA,  a  town  of  Latiiun  on  the  bor- 
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ders  of  the  Volsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  33  and  39, 1.  9, 
C.39. 

LoNGUNxifcA,  a  maritime  city  of  Spain 
Tarraconensis.    Liv.  22,  c.  20. 

LoNGOs,  a  Roman  consul,  &,c. A  Greek 

author  who  wrote  a  novel  called  the  amouri? 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  is  not  precisely  known.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that  of  Paris, 
4to.  1754,  and  that  of  Villoison,  8vo.  Paris, 
1778. 

LoRDi,  apeople  of  Illyricum. 

LoRVMA,  a  town  of  Doris.    Liv.  37,  c.  17. 

LoTis  or  Lotos,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  Priapus  offered  her  violence, 
and  to  save  herself  from  his  impoftunities  she 
implored  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
tree  called  Lotus,  consecrated  to  Venus  and 
Apollo.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  348. 

LoToPHAGi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name 
from  their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  vi- 
sited their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Herodot.  4,  c.  177. — Strab.  17. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  I.—Plin.  5,  c.  7, 1.  13,  c.  17. 

Lous  or  Aous,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near 
ApoUonia. 

LuA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations, 
whence  the  name  (a  luendo.)  She  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

LucA,  now  Lucca,  a  city  of  Etruria  on  the 
river  Arnus.  Uv.  21,  c.  5,  1.  41,  c.  13. — Cic. 
\3,fam.  13. 

LucAGus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Turnus  kill- 
ed by  ^neas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  575. 

LucANi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LiTcANiA,  a  countrj'  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas,  and  bounded  by 
Picenum,  Pucetia,  and  the  country  of  the  Bru- 


tii. The  country  was  famous  for  its  grapes . 
Slrab.  6.— Plin.  3,  c.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.~Liv.  8, 
c.  17,  1.  9,  c.  20, 1.  10,  c.  U.— Horat.  2,  ep.2, 
V.  178. 

Q.  LucANius,  a  centorion  in  Csasar's  army, 
he.     Casar.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Luc  ANUS,  M.  Ann-ieus,  a  native  of  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to 
Rome,  where  his  rbing  talents  and  more  par- 
ticularly his  laA'ished  praises  and  panegyrics, 
recommended  him  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
This  intimacy  was  soon  productive  of  honour, 
and  Lucan  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  au- 
gur and  qu«stor  before  he  had  attained  the 
proper  age.  The  poet  had  the  imprudence 
to  enter  the  lists  against  his  imperial  patron  ; 
he  chose  for  his  subject  Orpiieus,  and  Nero 
took  the  tragical  story  of  Niobe.  Lucan  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory,  but  Nero  became  jea- 
lous of  his  poetical  reputation,  and  resolved 
upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which  Lucaa 
was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his  re- 
sentment, and  he  joined  Plso  in  a  conspiracy 
against  *he  emperor.  Tiie  whole  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  poet  had  nothing  left  but  to 
choose  the  manner  of  his  execution.  He  had 
his  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he 
expired  he  pronounced  with  great  energy  the 
lines  which,  in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v.  639— 
642,  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier, 
who  died  in  the  same  manner  as  himself. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  pusillanimity  at 'h< 
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moment  of  his  death,  and  say  that,  io  tVeel 
liimself  from  the  punishment  which  threatened  | 
him,  he  accused  his  own  mother,  and  involved  j 
her  in  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty.  This  I 
circumstance,  which  throws  an  indelible  blot 
upon  the  character  of  Lucan,  is  not  mentioned 
by  some  writers,  who  observe  that  he  expired 
with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher.  He 
died  in  his  2(jlh  year,  A.  D.  65.  Of  all  his 
compositions  none  but  his  Pharsalia  remains. 
This  poem,  which  is  an  account  of  the  civil 
wars  of  CcEsar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merit  of  the  po- 
etry. It  possesses  neither  the  fire  of  Homer, 
nor  the  melodious  numbers  of  Virs;il.  If  Lu- 
can had  lived  to  a  greater  age,  his  judgment 
and  genius  would  have  matured,  and  he  might 
have  claimed  a  more  exalted  rank  among  the 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  expressions, 
however,  are  bold  and  animated,  his  poetry 
entertaining,  though  his  irregularities  are  nu- 
merous, and  to  use  the  words  of  Quintilian. 
he  is  more  an  orator  tlian  a  poet.  He  wrote 
a  poem  upon  the  burning  of  Rome,  now^  lost. 
It  is  said  that  his  wife  Polla  Argentara,  not 
only  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his 
poem,  but  even  corrected  it  after  his  death. 
Scaliger  says,  that  Lucan  rather  barks  fiian 
sings.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are  those 
of  Oudendorp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728,  of  Bent- 
ley,  4to.  printiid  at  Strawberry-hill,  1760, 
and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767.  Quinlil. 
W.— Suet.— Tacit.    Jinn.     15,     k.c.— Martial. 

1,  ep.  20. Ocellus  or  Uccllus,  an  ancient 

Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose  age  is  un- 
known. He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  a 
book  on  the  nature  of  tlie  universe,  w-hich  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  draun  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judseus.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archylasand  Plato,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Stobajus, 
of  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  disputed  to  be 
tiie  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  Emman. 
Vizzanius,  Bononiaj,  1646,  in  4to. 

LucARiA  or  LucERiA,  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  a  large  grove  betvveen  the  Via 
Salaria  and  the  Tiber,  where  the  Romans  hid 
themselves  when  besieged  by  the  Gauls. 
Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  77. 

1..  LuccEius,  a  celebrated  hi.storian,  asked 
by  Cicero  to  write  a  history  of  his  consulship. 
He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was  af- 
terwards pardoned  by  J.  Casar.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
5,  ep.  12,  &c. 

Ltjcceius  Albinus,  a  governor  of  Mauri- 
tania after  Galba's  death,   &.c.      Tacit.  Hint. 

2,  c.  58. 

Lucentum,  (or  iu)  a  tovs'n  of  Spain,  now 
Micant. 

Luci;res,  a  body  of  horse  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  first  established  by  Koinnii.is  and 
Tatius.  It  received  its  name  either  from  Lu- 
cumo,  an  Etrurian  who  assisted  the  Romans 
against  llie  Sabines,  or  from  /i(t«.y,  a  grove 
where  Romulus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a 
place  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives,,  .slaves,  homi- 
cides, &,c.  that  he  migiit  people  his  city.  The 
Laceres  were  some  of  the.se  men,  and  tliej- 
were  incorporated  with  the  legion?.  Pruptrt. 
4,  el.l,  V.  31. 
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Luciiuu,  atown  of  Apulia,  famous  for  wo«!, 
Liv.  9,  c.  2  and  12, 1.  10,  c.  35.—Horat.  3,  od. 
15,  V.  14. — Lucan.  2,  v.  473. 

LucERiua,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  the  fa- 
ther of  light. 

LucETius,  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  Ilioneus. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  570. 

Luci  vxus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Same- 
sata.  His  fatlier  was  poor  in  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his 
uncles,  who  was  a  sculptor.  This  employ- 
ment highly  displeased  him  ;  he  made  no  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his 
livelihood  by  better  means.  A  dream  inwhicli 
Learning  seemed  to  drawliim  to  her,  and  to 
promise  fame  and  immortality,  confirmed  his 
resolutions,  and  he  begau  to  write.  Tiie  arti- 
fices and  unfair  dealings  of  a  lawyer,  a  life 
which  he  had  embraced,  disgusted  him,  and  he 
began  to  study  philosophy  and  elofjuence.  He 
visited  difl'erejit  places,  and  Anliocli,  Ionia, 
Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  particularly 
Athens,  became  successive!}'-  acquainted  with 
the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his 
eloquence.  The  emperor  iVI.  Aurelius  was 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him  re- 
gister lo  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt.  He 
died  A.  D.  ISO,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  have  asserted  that  he  was  tora 
to  pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly 
for  ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
works  of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of 
dialogues,  in  which  he  introduces  diiferent 
characters  with  much  dramatic  propriety. 
His  style  is  easy,  simple,  elegant,  and  anima- 
ted, and  he  has  stored  his  compositions  with 
many  lively  sentiments,  and  niucli  of  tlie  true 
Attic  wit.  His  frequent  obscenities,  and  his 
manner  of  exposing  to  lidicule  not  only  the 
religion  of  his  country,  but  also  that  of  every 
other  nation,  have  deservedly  drawn  upon 
him  the  censure  of  every  age,  and  brand- 
ed him  with  the  appellation  of  atheist  and 
blasphemer.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostra- 
tes,  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  as  also  that  of 
the  philosopher  Demonax.  Some  have  also 
attributed  to  him,  witii  great  impropriety,  the 
life  of  Apollonius  Thyaneus.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lucian  are  that  of  Grajvius,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Amst.  1687,  and  that  of  ReiSzius,  4  vols. 
4to.  Amst.  17-13. 

LCciFER,  the  name  of  tlie  planet  Venus, 
or  morning  star.  It  is  called  Lvcifer,  when 
appearing  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  ;  but 
when  it  follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Ihspcrus.  According 
to  some  mythologisls,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Ju- 
piter   and    Aurora. A     Christian     writer 

whose  work  was  edited  by  (he  Coleti,  fol.  Ve- 
net.  1778. 

LucirEEi  FASUM,  a  tcv/u  of  Spain. 

C.  LOci'i.ius,  a  Roman  knight  boi'n  at  Au- 
runca, illustrious  notoidy  for  tlie  respectability 
of  his  ancestors,  but  more  deservedly  for  the 
uprightness  and  tlie  innocence  of  his  own  im- 
maculate character.  Helivedin  the  greatest  in- 
timacy with  Scipiotlic  first  Africanus,  and  even 
attended  him  in  his  first  war  against  iNumantia. 
He  islooked  upon  as  the  founder  of  satire,  and 
as  the  first  great  satirical  writer  among  the 
Romans.  He  i?  superior  to  his  poetical  pre- 
decessors at  Rome  ;  and  though  he  wr(;te  w  ifh 
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great  roughness  aud  inelegance,  but  with 
much  facility,  he  gained  many  admirers,  wiiose 
praises  have  often  been  lavished  with  too  libe- 
ral a  hand.  Horace  compares  him  to  a  river 
which  rolls  upon  its  waters  precious  sand  ac- 
companied with  mire  and  dirt.  Of  the  thirty 
satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  but  a  few- 
verses  remain.  He  died  at  Naples,  the  4<5th 
year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  103.  His  fragments  have 
been  collected  and  published  with  notes  by 
Fr.  Dousa,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1597,  and  lastly  by  the 
Vulpii,  8vo.  Fatav.  1735.  Q,idiiiil.  10,  c-  1.— 
Cic.  de  Orat.  2. — Horat. Lucinus,  a  fa- 
mous Roman  who  fled  \vith  Brutus  after  tlie 
battle  of  Phiii|)pi.  They  were  soon  after 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  Lncilius 
sutiered  himself  to  be  severely  wounded  by 
the  dart  of  the  enemy,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
Brutus.  He  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  con- 
querors, whose  clemency  spared  his  life.  Plut. 
A  tribune   who  attempted  in  vain  to   elect 

Pompey  to  the  dictatorsliip. A  centurion, 

&,c. A  governor  of  x\sia  under  Tiberius. 

——A  friend  of  Tiberius- 

Lucii.LA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beau- 
ty, debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to 
marry  the  emperor  Vei'us,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed in  a  war  with  the  Parthians  and  Arme- 
nians. The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla  wei-e 
great  at  first,  but  when  she  saw  \5m'iis  plunge 
himself  into  debauchery  and  dissipation,  she 
followed  his  example,  and  prostituted  herself. 
At  her  return  to  Rome  she  saw  the  incestuous 
commerce  of  her  husband  with  her  mother, 
&.C.  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  tifterwards 
married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator,  by  order 
of  her  father,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon  to 
gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of  her  brother 
Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indifference 
with  which  Commodus  treated  her  afterwards 
determined  her  on  revenge,  and  she  with 
many  illustrious  senators  conspired  against 
his  life,  A.  D.  185.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
Lucilla  was  banished,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  by  her  brother,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age. 

LuciN.i,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Lalona.  As 
her  mother  brought  her  into  the  world  with- 
out pain,  she  became  the  goddess  whom  wo- 
men in  labour  invoked,  and  she  presided 
over  the  birth  of  children.  She  receives  this 
name  either  from  lucus,  or  from  lux,  as  Ovid 
explains  it: 
Gratia  Luciuce,  decUt  hac  tibi  nomine.  Incus; 
Aut  quia  principiujn  In,  Dea,  tucis  /tabes. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also 
sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over 
the  labours  of  women.  She  is  called  Ilythia 
by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at 
Rome,  raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Farr.  de  L.  L.  4. 
—  Cic.de  JYat.  D.  2,  c.  21.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v. 
449. — Horat.  Carm.  Stc. 

Lucius,  a  Roman  soldier  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  by  saving  in  his  arms  a  man  who 
jumped  down  from  one  of  the  walls.    Joseph. 

A  brother  of  M.  Antony.  [Fid.  L.  Anto- 

nius.] A  Roman  general  who  defeated  the 

Etrurians,  kc. — -A  relation  of  J.  Ca;sar. 

A  Roman  ambas.?ador.  miirdeied  by  the  Illyr- 
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ians. A  consul,  Lc. A  writer,  called  by 

some  Saturantius  Apuleius.  He  was  born  in 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Numidia.  He  studied 
poetry,  music,  geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and 
warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Piatonists. 
He  cultivated  magic,  and  some  miracles  are 
attributed  to  his  knowledge  of  enchantments. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  great  ease 
and  simplicity  ;  his  style,  however,  is  some- 
times altected,  though  his  eloquence  was 
gjeatly  celebrated  in  his  age.  Some  fragments 
of  his  compositions  are  still  extant.  He  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. A  bro- 
ther of  Vitellius,  ic. A  son  of   Agrippa, 

adopted  by  Augustus. A  man  put  to  death 

for  his  incontinence,  &ic. The  word  Lucius 

is  a  prajnomen  common  to  many  Romans,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  under  their  family 
names. 

LucRETi  A,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  Col- 
latinus.  Her  accomplishments  ju'oved  fatal 
to  her,  and  the  praises  which  a  numl'cr  of 
young  nobles  at  Ardea,  among  whom  were 
Collalinusand  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  bestowed 
upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  their  wives  at 
home,  were  productive  of  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  AV'hile  every  one  was  warm  with  the 
idea,  it  was  universally  agreed  to  leave  the 
camp  and  go  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  ve- 
racity of  their  respective  assertions.  Collali- 
nus  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  ex[)ectaiions 
fulfilled  in  the  liighest  degree,  and,  while  the 
wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  involved  iu 
the  riot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Lucretia  was 
found  at  home,  employed  in  the  midst  of  her 
female  servants,  and  easing  their  labour  by 
sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  inn-jcence 
of  Lucretia  inflamed  the  passion  of  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  who  was  a  witness  of  her  vir- 
tues and  industry.  He  chej-ished  his  flame, 
and  lie  secretly  retired  from  the  camp,  and 
came  to  the  house  of  Lucretia,  where  he  met 
with  a  kind  reception.  He  showed  himself  un- 
worthy of  such  a  treatment,  and,  in  the  dead 
of  (iight,  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucretia, 
who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to 
her  ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder 
her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves,  and  put  him 
in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent  adultery  might 
seem  to  have  raet  with  the  pujiishment  it  de- 
served. Lucretia,  in  the  morning,  sent  for  her 
husband  and  her  father,  and,  after  she  liad 
revealed  to  them  the  indignities  she  had  suf- 
fered from  the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated 
them  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  her- 
self with  a  dagger  which  she  had  previously 
concealed  under  her  clothes.  This  fatal 
blow  was  the  sign  of  rebellion.  The  body 
of  the  virtuous  Lucretia  was  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  senate,  and  the  violence  and  bar- 
barity of  Sextus,  joined  with  the  unpopularity 
and  oppression  of  his  father,  so  irritated  the 
Roman  populace,  that  tlxat  moment  they  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins  for  ever  from  Rome, 
Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragical  death 
of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flames  of  rebellion, 
and  the  republican  or  consular  government 
was  established  at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  244.  Liv. 
1,  c  57,  kc—Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c.  15. — Ovid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  741.— Fal.  Ma.v.  6,  c.  l.—Plut.— 

August,  de  Cii\  D.   J,  c  19. The  wife  oC 

Nunia.    Plut, 
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Lucretius,  now  Libretti,  a  mountain  in 
tlie  country  of  tlie  Sabines,  hanging  over  a 
pleasant  valley,  near  w^hich  the  liouse  and  farm 
of  Horace  was  situate.  Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v. 
'i.—Cic.7,J}tt.  II. 

T.  Lucretius  Carus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet  and  philosopher,  who  was  early  sent  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and 
Phffidrus.  The  tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Em- 
pedocles,  which  then  prevailed  at  Athens 
were  warmly  embraced  by  Lucretius,  and 
when  united  with  the  infinite  of  Anaximander, 
and  the  aioms  of  Democrifus,  they  were  ex- 
plained and  elucidated  in  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
which  is  called  De  rerum  nuturd.  In  this 
poem  the  masterly  genius  and  unaffected  ele- 
gance of  the  poet  are  every  where  conspicu- 
ous ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  philosopher  are 
justly  censured,  who  gives  no  existence  of 
power  to  a  supreme  Being,  but  is  the  devoted 
advocateof  atheism  and  impie*}  ,  and  earnestly 
endeavours  to  establish  tlui  ujurtality  of  tiie 
soul.  This  composition,  which  has  little  claim 
to  be  called  a  heroic  poeni,  was  written  and 
finished  while  ihepoet  labonredundeiaviolent 
delirium,  occasioned  by  a  philtrfc,  whicii  the 
jealousy  of  his  mistress  or  his  wife  Lucilia  had 
admmistered.  It  is  said  tiiat  he  destroyed  t:im- 
self  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  about  54  years 
before  Christ.  Cicero, after  his  death,  revised 
and  corrected  his  poems,  which  had  bee.n  part- 
ly w.itiSJt  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  reason  and 
of  sense.  Lucretius,  whose  poem  shovvs  that 
he  wrote  Latin  better  than  aiiy  other  man  ever 
did;  would  have  proved  no  mean  rival  of  Virgil, 
had  he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  oi 
Creech,  8vo.  Oxon.  1695  ;  that  of  Havercamp, 
2  vols.  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1725  ,  and  that  of  Glas- 
gow, 12mo.  175t».     Pnterc.2:  c.  36.—(luiiiiiL 

3,  c.  1, 1. 10,  c.  1. Quintas,  a  Roman   who 

killed  himself  because  the  inhabitants  of  Sul- 
mo,  over  which  he  was  appointed  with  a  gar- 
rison, seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of  J.  Ca'sar. 
Cits.  Bell.   Civ.  1,  c.   18.     He   is  called  Ves- 

pillo. Sp.  Tricipitinus,  father  of  Lucretia, 

wife  of  Collatinus,  was  made  consul  after  tiie 
death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after  died  himself 
Horatius  Pulvillus  succeeded  him.     Liv.  1,  c. 

58. — Plut.  in  Pub. An  interrex  at  Rome. 

. A   consul. Osella,   a  Roman,  put  to 

death  by  Sylla  because  he  had  applied  for  the 
consulship  without  his  permission.    Plut. 

LucRiNUM,  a  town  of  Apulia. 

LucRiNus,  a  small  lake  of  Campania,  op- 
posite Puteoli.  Some  believe  that  it  was  made 
by  Hercules  when  he  passed  through  Italy 
•with  the  bulls  of  Geryon.  It  abounded  with 
excellent  oysters,  and  was  united  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  Avernus,  and  a  communication 
formed  with  the  sea,  near  the  harbour  called 
Julivs  Porlus.  The  Lucrine  lake  disappeared 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1538,  in  a  violent 
earthquake,  which  raised  on  the  spot  a  moun- 
tain 4  miles  in  circuml'erenre,  and  about  1000 
feet  high,  with  a  crater  in  the  middle.  Cic.  4. 
Jill.  10. — Sirab.  5  and  6 — Mda,  2,  c.  4. — 
Propert.  1,  el.  11,  v.  U.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  161. 
—HoruL  2,  od.  15. 

C.  LucTATius  Catijlus,  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in 
conquering  the  Cimbrians.  [Vid.  Cimbricum 
bcllum.]     He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant, 
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and  his  history  of  his  consulship,  which  h^ 
wrote  with  great  veracity,  convinces  us  of  his 
literary  talents.    That  history  is  lost.     Cic.  de 

Orat.—  Varro  de  L.  L.—Flor.  2,  c.  2.- C. 

Catulus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  destroyed  the 
Carthaginian  fleet.     Vid.  Catulus. 

LucuLLEA,  a  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behav- 
ed with  great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his 
province.     Plut.  in  Luc. 

LucuLLi  iiOK.\Ti,  gardens  of  Lucullus  situa- 
ted  near  Neapolis,  kc.     Tacit.  Ann.  11,  e, 

1- Villa,  a  country  seat  near  mount  Mise- 

mis,  where  Tiberius  died.  Tacit.  Ann.  6, 
c.  50. 

Lucullus,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  cele- 
brated for  his  fondness  of  luxury  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  115  years 
before  tlie  Christian  era,  andsoon distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts, 
j/aiticularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  His 
urst  military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian 
war,  where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  re- 
commended him  to  public  notice.  His  mild- 
ness and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connex- 
ion he  lerived  iionour,  and  during  his  qusestor- 
ship  in  Asia,  and  pretorship  in  Africa,  he  ren- 
dered himself  more  conspicuous  by  his  justice, 
moderation,  and  humanity.  He  was  raised  to 
the  coiisulship  A.U  C.fiSt',  and  intrusted  with 
the  care  of.the  MithriJatic  war,  and  first  dis- 
played his  military  talents  in  rescuing  his  col- 
league Cotta,  whom  the  enemy  had  besieged 
in  Cbalcedonici.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
celebrated  victory  over  the  forces  of  Mitiiri- 
dates,  on  the  borders  of  the  Granicus,  and  by 
the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia.  His  victories  by 
sea  were  as  great  as  those  by  land,  and  Mith- 
ridates  lost  a  powerful  fleet  near  Lemnos. 
Such  considerable  losses  weakened  the  enemy, 
and  Mithridates  retired  with  precipitation  to- 
wards Armenia,  to  the  court  of  king  Tigranes, 
his  father-in-law.  His  flight  was  perceived, 
and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  great 
expedition,  and  gave  battle  to  the  numerous 
forces  which  Tigranes  had  already  assembled 
to  sujiport  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  Ac- 
cording to  the  exaggerated  account  of  Plutarch, 
no  less  than  100,000  foot  and  near  55,(i00 
horse,  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives  in  tliat 
celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was  made 
by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more  than 
18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed  and 
100  wounded  during  tiie  combat.  The  taking 
of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  was 
the  consequence  of  this  immortal  victory,  and 
Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  conse(juen- 
ces.  The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  tQ  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches,  and  open  enmit}'.  Lu- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suftered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  dijficulty  a  tri- 
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«mph,  which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his 
fame,his  successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this  en- 
ded the  days  of  his  glory;  and  he  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and 
no  longer  interested  himself  in  the  commotions 
which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rome.   He 
dedicated  his  time  to  studious  pursuits,  and  to 
literary  conversation.  His  house  was  enriched 
with  a  valuable  library,  which  was  opened  for 
the  service  of  the  curious,  and  of  the  learned. 
Lucullusfell  into  a  delirium  in  the  last  part 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  67th  or  68tli  year  of 
his  age.    The  people  showed  their  res[)ect  for 
his  merit,  by  their  wish  to  give  him  an  hon- 
ourable burial  in  the  Campus   Martius ;  but 
their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he  was  private- 
ly buried,  by  his  brother,  in  his  estate  at  Tus- 
culum.     Lucullus  has  been   admired  for  his 
many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.    The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoden.te,  his 
halls  were  distinguished  by  the  different  names 
of  the  gods ;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  at- 
tempted to  surprise  him,  they  were  astonished 
at  the  costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been 
prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had 
merely  said  to  his  servant  that  he  would  sup  in 
the  hall  of  Apollo.    In  his  retirement  Lucullus 
was  fond  of  artificial  variety ;  subterraneous 
caves  and  passages  were  dug  under  the  hills  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was 
conveyed    round  the    house    and    pleasure 
grounds,  where  the  fishes  flocked  in  such  abun- 
dance that  not  less  than  25,0U0  pounds  worth 
were  sold  at  his  death.   In  his  public  character 
Lucullus  was  himiane  and  compassionate,  and 
he  showed  his  sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs  by  sliedding  tears  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  the  cities  of  Armenia,  which  his  soldiers  re- 
duced to  ashes.     He  was  a  perfect  master  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,   and  he  em- 
ployed himself  for  some  time  to  write  a  con- 
rise  history  of  the  Marsi  in  Greek  hexameters. 
Such  are  the  striking  characteristics  of  a  man 
who  meditated  the  conquest  of  Parlhia,  and  for 
a  while  gained  the  admiration  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  east;  by  his  justice   and  modera- 
tion, and  who  might  have  disputed  the  empire 
of  the  world  with  aCsesaror  Pompey,  had  not, 
at  last,  his  fondness  for  retirement  withdrawn 
him  from  the  reach  of  ambition.  Cic.  pro  Jirch. 
4. —  quoEst.  Jic.  2,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. 
3,  c.  5. — Strab. — Appian.  in  Mithr.  Lc. — Oro- 

sius  6,  fcc. A  consul  who   went  to  Spain, 

^c. A  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

A  brother  of  Lucius  Lucullus,  lieutenant 

under  Sylla. A  praetor  of  Macedonia. 

LijcuMO,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The 
word  is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief. 
Plut.  in  Rom. 

Lucus,  a  king  of  ancient  Gaul. A  town 

of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

LuGDUNENsis  Galma,  a  part  of  Gaul, 
which  received  its  name  from  Lugduimm,the 
capital  city  of  the  pro\  ince.  It  was  anciently 
called  Ceitica.     l'id.Ga.\Ua.. 

LuudOnum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Ceitica,  built 
at  the  coufluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar, 
or  Saone,  by  Manutius  Plancus,  when  he  was 
j,'overnor  of  the  province.  This  town,  now- 
called  Lyojw,  is  the  second  city  of  France  in 
point  of  population.    Jiiv.  1,  v.  44. — Strab.  4. 
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Batavorum,  a  town  on  the  Rhine,  just  as 

it  falls  into  the  ocean.    It  is  now  called  Ley- 
den,  and  is  famous  for  its  university. Con- 

venarum,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  thePyrennees, 
now  St.  Bertrand  in  Gascony. 

Luna,  (the  moon)  was  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according 
to  some  mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies. It  was  supposed  that  magicians  and  en- 
chanters, particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  had 
an  uncontrollable  power  over  the  moon,  and 
that  they  could  draw  her  down  from  heaven 
at  pleasure  by  the  mere  force  of  their  incan- 
tations. Her  eclipses,  according  to  their  opi- 
nion, proceeded  from  thence ;  and,  on  that 
account,  it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and  cym- 
bals, to  ease  her  labours,  and  to  render  the 
power  of  magic  less  effectual.  The  Arca- 
dians believed  that  they  were  older  than  the 
moon.  Olid.  Met.  V2,  v.  263,  hc—Tibtdl.  1, 
ei.  8,  V.  21.— Hesiod.  Thecg.—  Firg.  Eel.  8, 
V.  69. A  maritime  town  of  Etruria,  fa- 
mous for  the  white  marble  which  it  produced, 
and  called  also  Lunensis  partus.  It  contained 
a  fine  capacious  harbour,  and  abounded  ia 
wine,  cheese,  Sic.  The  inhabitants  were  na- 
turally given  to  augury,  and  the  observation  of 
uncommon  phenomena.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Lu- 
can.  1,  v.  596.— P/ni.  14,  c.  6.—Liv.  34,  c.  8. 
—Sill.  8,  V.  481. 

LuPA,  (a  she-ivolf)  was  held  in  great  ve- 
neration at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were 
suckled  and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals. 
This  fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of 
Lupa, prostitute,  which  was  given  to  the  wife 
of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and 
humanity  these  children  owed  their  preserva- 
tion. Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  415. — Plut.  in  Roimil. 
Lupercal,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Aventine,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  festivals  called 
Lupercalia  were  yearly  celebrated,  and  where 
the  she-wolf  was  said  to  have  brought  up  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  343. 

Lupercalia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  at 
Rome  the  loth  of  February,  in  honour  of  the 
god  Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two 
goats  and  a  do.g,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody 
knife  the  foi-ehead  of  two  illustrious  youths, 
who  alwaj's  were  obliged  to  smile  while  they 
were  touched.  The  blood  was  wiped  away 
with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk.  After  this  the 
skins  of  the  victims  v.'ere  cut  in  thongs,  with 
which  whips  were  made  for  the  youths.  With 
these  whips  the  youths  ran  about  the  streets 
all  naked  except  the  middle,  and  whipped 
freely  all  those  they  met.  Women  in  particu- 
lar were  fond  of  receiving  the  lasiies,  as  they 
superstitiously  believed  that  they  removed 
barrenness,  and  eased  the  pains  of  child-birth. 
This  excursion  in  the  streets  of  Rome  was  per- 
formed by  naked  youths,  because  Pan  is  al- 
ways represented  naked,  and  a  goat  was  sacri- 
ficed, because  that  deity  was  supposed  to  have 
the  feet  of  a  goat.  A  dog  was  added,  as  a  ne- 
cessary and  useful  guardian  of  the  shecpfold. 
This  festival,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  was  first 
instituted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the  she- 
wolf  which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  This 
opinion  is  controverted  by  others,  and  Livy, 
witli  DionysiusofHalicarnassus,  observes,  that 
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tliey  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  Cvander. 
The  name  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  name  of  Pan,  Lycmis,  from  ?^j'o>-,  a  wolf; 
not  only  because  these  ceremonies  were  like 
the  Lycaean  festivals  obsei-ved  in  Arcadia,  but 
because  Pan,  as  god  of  shepherds,  protected 
the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of  the  wolves. 
The  priests  who  officiated  at  the  Lupercalia 
were  called  Luperci.  Augustus  forbade  any  per- 
son above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked, 
er  to  run  about  the  streets  during  the  Luper- 
calia. Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  reproaches 
Antonv  for  having  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the 
consulsliip,  by  running  naked,  and  armed  with 
a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was  during  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  that  Antony  of- 
fered a  crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  tlie  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  refuse. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  427.— Varro  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Luperci,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia, 
in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service 
they  were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests 
was  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  all 
the  sacerdotal  offices.  It  was  divided  into 
two  separate  colleges,  called  Fabiani  and 
Quintiliani,  from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  two 
of  their  high  priests.  The  former  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Romulus,  and  the  latter  of 
Remus.  To  these  two  sacerdotal  bodies,  J. 
Cassar  added  a  third,  called,  from  himself,  the 
Julii,  and  this  action  contribute-d  not  a  little  to 
render  his  cause  unpopular,  and  to  betray  his 
aspiring  and  ambitious  views.  [Vid.  Luper- 
calia.] Pans,  ill  Roiii. — Dio.  Cos.  48. —  Vir 
JEn.  8,  V.  663. 

LuPERcus,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Gallieiius.  He  wrote  some  gram- 
malica!  pieces,  which  some  have  preferred  to 
Herodian's  compositions. 

LupiAS  or  LupiA,   now  Lippe,   a  town  of 
Germany,  with  a  small  I'iver  of  the  same  name, 
falling  into  the  Rhine.     Tacit.  Ann.  1,  fee. 
Lupusj  a  general  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

A  governor  of  Britain. A  quKstor  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius,  iic. A  comic  writer 

of  Sicily,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  return  of 
Menelans  and  Helen  lo  Sparta,  after  the  des 
truction  of  Troy.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v 
26.  P.  Rut  a  Roman,  who,  contrarj'  to  the 
omens,  marched  against  the  Mai-si,  and  was 
killed  with  his  army.  He  has  been  taised  with 
impiety,  and  wasseverely  censured  in  the  Au- 
gustan age.     Horat.  •!,  Sat.  1,  v.  68. 

Li'siTANiA,  a  part  of  ancient  Spain,  whose 
extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accurate- 
ly defined  by  the  ancients.  According  to  the 
better  descriptions,  it  extended  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  sea  of  Cantabria,  and  comprehended 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  inha- 
bitants were  warlike,  and  were  conquered  by 
the  Roman  army  under  Dolabella,  B.  C.  99, 
with  great  difficulty.  They  generally  lived 
upon  plunder,  and  were  rude  and  unpolished 
in  their  manners.  It  was  usual  among  them 
to  expose  their  sick  in  the  high  roads,  that 
their  diseases  might  be  cured  by  the  directions 
and  advice  of  travellers.  They  were  very  mo- 
derate in  their  meals,  and  never  eat  but  of  one 
di.sh.  Their  clothes  were  commonly  biack, 
and  tliey  generally  warmed  themselves  by 
means  of  stone,  heated  in  the  lire.  Slrab.  3. 
~J\ida,  2,  c.  6,  \.  3,  c.  l.—Liv.  £1,  c.  43,  I. 
7,  f .  20. 
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Lusius,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Cic.  de  JVaL 
D.  3,  c.  22.— Paws.  Arc.  28. 

LusoNES,  a  people  of  Spain  near  the  Ibe- 
rus. 

LusTRicus  Brutianus,  a  Roman  poet. 
Martial.  4,  ep.  23. 

LuTATiiis  Catcliis,  a  Roman  who  shut 
the  temple  of  Janus  after  peace  had  been 
made  with  Carthage.     Vid.  Luctatius. 

LuTERius,  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  &c. 

LuTETiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrons, 
which  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose, 
from  the  quantity  of  clay,  lulum,  whicu  is  ia 
its  neighbourhood.  J.  Cajsar  fortified  and  em- 
bellished it,  from  which  circumstance  some 
authors  call  it  Julii  Civitas.  Julian  the  apos- 
tate resided  there  some  time.  It  is  now  Paris, 
and  is  the  capital  of  J'rance.  Cms.  de  Bell.  G. 
6  and  7. — Stral}.  4.—jlinmian.  20. 

C.  LuTOBius  Priscus,  a  Roman  knight, 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  because 
he  had  written  a  poem  in  which  he  had  be- 
wailed the  death  of  Germanicus,  who  then 
laboured  under  a  severe  illness.  Tacit.  Ann. 
3,  c.49,  &ic. 

LyjEus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  de- 
rived from  >-«<v,  solvere,  because  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the 
mind,  and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  me- 
lancholy.   Horat.  ep.  9. — Lucan.  ],  v.  675. 

Lybas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, &.C. 

Lybva  or  Lyeissa,  a  small  village  of  Bi- 
tliynia,  where  Annibal  was  buried. 

Lycaeas,  an  Etrurian,  who  had  been 
banished  from  his  country  for  murder.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  offered  violence  to  Bac- 
chus, and  who  were   changed  into   dolphins. 

Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  624. One  of  the  Lapi- 

thai,  who  ran  away  from  the  battle  which  was 
fought  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Id.  Met. 
12,  V.  302. 

Lycabetus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.     Slat. 

Lyc^a,  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  honour  of 
Pan,   the  god   of  shepherds.     They   are   the 

same  a^  the  Lupercalia  of  the   Romans. 

A  festival  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Lyca;us,  who  delivered  the  Argives  froirs 
wolves,  &c, 

Lyceum,  a  celebrated  place  near  thr 
banks  of  the  Ilissus,  in  Attica.  It  was  in; 
this  pleasant  and  salubrious  spot  that  Aris- 
totle taught  philosophy,  and  as  he  generally 
instructed  his  pupils  in  walking,  they  were 
called  Peripatetics,  a  irie^-^xTM,  ambulo.  The 
philosopher  continued  his  instructions  for  12 
years,  till,  terrified  by  the  false  accusations  of 
Eurymedon,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Chalcis. 

Lyceus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred 
to  Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  hon- 
our of  the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelas- 
gus.  It  was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  fes- 
tivals, called  Lycwa,  were  celebrated  there. 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  16.  JEn.  8,  v.  343.— S/ra&.  8.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  69S. 

Lycambes,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
poet  Archilocns,  and  afterwards  refused  to 
fulfd  his  engagement  when  she  had  been 
('ourted  by  a  man  whose  opulence  had  more 
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influence  than  the  fortune  of  the  poet.  This 
irritated  Arcliilocus  ;  he  wrote  a  bitter  invec- 
tive against  Lyce.mbes  and  his  daughter,  and 
rendered  them  both  so  desperate  by  the  satire 
of  his  composition,  that  they  hanged  them- 
selves. Moral,  ep.  6,  v.  13.— Ovid,  ia  lb.  52.— 
Jlristol.  Rhet.  3. 

LvcAON,  the  first  iving  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelaso^us  and  Meliboea.  He  built  a  town 
called  Lycosura  on  the  top  of  mount  Lycsus, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called  CaJisto, 
and  fifty  sons.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Nyctimus,  the  eldest  of  his  sons. 
He  lived'  about  1S20  years  before  tlie  Chris- 
tian era.  Apoilod.  3. — Hygin.  fab.  176. — 
Calul.  ep.  "76.— Pans.  8,  c.  2,  &c.— Ano- 
ther king  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  his  cruel- 
ties. He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Ju- 
piter, because  he  offered  human  victims  on 
the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute 
this  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The 
sins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become 
so  enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  came 
to  Arcadia,  where  he  was  announced  as  a 
god,  and  the  people  began  to  pay  proper 
adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon,  however, 
wlio  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  his  wan- 
ton cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers  of  his 
subjects,  and  to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god, 
he  served  up  human  flesh  on  his  table.  This 
impiety  so  irritated  Jupiter,  that  he  imme- 
diately destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon,  and 
changed  him  into  a  wolf.     Orid.  Met.   1,  v. 

198,  &c. These  two  monarchs  are  often 

confounded  together,  though  it  appears  that 
they  were  two  different  characters,  and  that 
no  less  than  an  age  elapsed    between  their 

reigns. A  son  of  Priam  and  Laothoe.     He 

was  taken  by  Achilles,  and  carried  to  Lemnos, 
whence  he  escaped.  He  was  afterwards  killed 
by  Achilles  in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  11.21, 

&,c. The    father    of    Pandarus,  killed  by 

Diomedes  before  Troy. A  Gnossian  artist, 

wMio  made  the  sword  which  Ascanius  gave  to 
Enryalus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  304. 

Lycaonia,  a  country  of  Asia,  between 
Cappadocia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Phrygia. 
made  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 
Iconium  was  the   capital.     Slrab.  10. — Mda^ 

1,  c.  2.—Liv.  27,  c.  u4, 1. 38,  c.  39. Arcadia 

hore  also  that  name  from  Lycaon,  one  of 
its  kings.  Dionys.  Hcd. — —An  island  in  the 
Tiber. 

Lycas,  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  the  interest  of 
Turnus.     He   was  killed    by   iEneas.      Virg. 

JEn.  10,  v.  315. Another  officer  of  Turnus. 

Id.l0,c.561. 

Lycaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied   Idomeneus  to   the 

Trojan  war.    Homer.  II.  2. A  daughter  of 

Priam  by  a  concubine.  She  married  Polyda- 
mas,  the  son  uf.Antenor. A  famous  courte- 
zan of  Drepanum,  called  Venus  on  account  of 
her  great  beauty.  She  had  a  son  called  Eryx 
by  Butes,  son  of  Amycus. 

Lycastum,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Lycastus,  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Co- 

rybas.     Diod.  4. A  son  of  Minos  and  P'i- 

lonome,  daughter  of  JN'yctiraus.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Favs. 
'•i.  c.  3  and  4. 
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Lyce,  one  of  the  Amazons,  &,c.  Flacc.  6. 
v.  374. 

Lyces,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31,  c. 
33. 

Lyceum.     Vid.  Lycseum. 

Lychnidus,  now  Achridna,  a  city  with  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  in  lUyricum.  Liv.  27, 
c.  32,1.44,  c.15. 

Lycia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Caria  on 
the  west,  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  and  Phrygia 
on  the  north.  It  was  anciently  called  Mtlyas, 
and  Tremile,  from  the  Milyas,  or  Solymi,  a 
people  of  Crete,  who  came  to  settle  there. 
The  country  received  the  name  of  Lycia  from 
Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  established 
himself  there.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
greatly  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  not 
only  for  their  sobriety  and  justice,  but  their 
great  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  bow. 
They  were  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus.  Though  they 
were  subject  to  the  power  of  Persia,  yet  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  and  only 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
They  became  part  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
when  Alexander  came  into  the  east,  and  after- 
wards were  ceded  to  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae. 
The  country  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Apollo  had 
there  his  celebrated  oracle  at  Patara,  and  the 
epithet  hyberna  is  applied  to  the  country,  be- 
cause the  god  was  said  to  pass  the  winter  in 
his  temple.  Virg.  JFm.  4,  v.  143  and  446, 1.  7, 
V.816.— .S/rafe.  fheb.  6,\:QS6.—Herodot.l,c. 
173.— Stat.  13.— Lie.  37,  c.  16, 1.  33,  c.  39. 

Lycidas,  a  centaur  killed  by  the  Lapithte 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.     Ovid.  Met.  12, 

V.    310. A    shepherd's  name.     Virg.   Ed. 

A  beauti-f^ul    youth,    the   admiration   of 

Rome  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Horat.  1,  od.  4, 
V.  19. 

Lycimma,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Lycimnia,  a  slave,  mother  of  Helenor  by  a 
Lydian  prince.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  446. 

Lyciscus,  an  Athenian  archon. A  Mes- 

senian  of  the  family  of  the  .^pytidae.  When 
his  daughters  were  doomed  by  lot  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  country,  he 
fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristodemus 
upon  this  cheerfuUy  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  .after  succeeded  to  the  throne.   Paus. 

4,  c.  9. A  youth  of  whom  Horace  was 

enamoured. 

Lycius,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tosicreta. 

A  son  of  Lycaon. An  epithet  given  ta 

Apollo  from  his  temple  in  Lycia,  where  he 
gave  oracles,  particularly  at  Patara,  where  the 
appellation  of  Lycia  sortes  was  given  to  his  an- 
swers, and  even  to  the  will  of  the  Fates.  Virg. 
JEa.  4,  v.  846. A  surname  of  Danaus. 

Lycuimedes,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  ia 

the  ./Egean  sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 

He  was  secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of 

young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had 

disguised  in  \voman's  clothes,  tp  remove  him 

from  the  Trojan  war,  where  she  knew  he  must 

unavoidably  perish.    Lycomedes  has  rendered 

himself  famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus, 

I  who  had  implored  his  protection  when  driven 

I  from  the  throne  of   Athens    by  the  usurper 

I  Mnestheus.     Lycomedes,    as  it  is  reported. 

either  envior.3  of  tlic  la;y:p  of  iiis  illiislrion- 
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guest,  or  bribed  by  the  emissaries  of  Mnes- 
theus,  kd  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place,  on 
pretence  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, and  perfidiously  threw  him  down  a 
precipice,  where  he  was  killed.  Plut.  in  Thes. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  17, 1,  7,  c.  4.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  13. 

An  Arcadian,  who,  with  500  cliosen  men, 

put  to  flight  1000  Spartans,  and  500  Argives, 

&c.     Diod.  15. A  seditious  person  at  Te- 

gea. A    Mantinean    general,    he. An 

Athenian,  the  first  who  took  one  of  the  ene- 
my's ships  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    Plut. 

LycoN,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  As- 
tyonax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  great- 
ly esteemed  by  Eumeaes,  Antiochus,  k.c.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.     Dio'^.hi  vit. 

A  man  who  wrote  the  life  of  Pythagoras. 

A  poet. A  writer  of  epigrams. A 

player,  greatly  esteemed  by  Alexander. A 

Syracusan  who  assisted  in  murdering  Dion. 
A  peripatetic  philosopher. 

LYcoNE,acity  of  Thrace. A  mountain 

of  Argolis.     Pans.  2,  c.  24. 

Lycophron,  a  son  of  Periandcr,  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  father,  had  such  an  eftect  upon  him, 
that  he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who 
had  been  so  wantonly  cruel  again.st  his  rela- 
tions. This  resolution  was  strengthened  by 
the  advice  of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle,  and 
Periander  at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son 
whose  disobedience  and  obstinacy  had  render- 
ed him  odious.  Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Periander,  being  incapable  of  reigning,  Lyco- 
phron was  the  only  surviving  child  who  had 
any  claim  to  the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  when 
the  infirmities  of  Periander  obliged  him  to 
look  for  his  successor,  Lycophron  refused  to 
Gorae  to  Corinth  while  his  father  was  tliere, 
and  he  was  induced  to  leave  Corcyra,  only  on 
promise  that  Periander  would  come  and  dwell 
there  while  he  remained  master  of  Corinth. 
This  exchange,  hovvevei',  was  prevented.  The 
Corcyreans,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  ty- 
'lanny  of  Periander,  murdered  Lycophron  be- 
fore 'he   left  that  island.    Herodot.  3. — .Bristol. 

~ A  brother  of  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander, 

tyrant  of  Pheraj.  He  assisted  his  sister  in  mur- 
dering her  husband,  and  he  afterwards  seized 
the  sovereignty.  He  was  dispossessed  by  Phi- 
lip of  Macedonia.  Plut. — Diod.  IG. A  ge- 
neral of  Corinth  killed  by  Nicias.     Plut.  in 

J\'ic. .Anative  of  Cythera,  son  of  Mastor. 

He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Ajax,  the  son 
of  Tel  am  on,  after  the  accidental  murder  of  one 
of  his  citizens.  He  was  killed,  &c.  Hoimr.  II. 
15,  V.  450.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, born  at  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  He  was 
one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadel|>hns,  and  who,  from  their  number, 
obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron  died 
by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies,the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
(){ this  poet  is  called  Cassandra,  or  Alexandra. 
Tt  (-oiitains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Tcntbrosvs  to  its  au- 
ilior.  It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  effusions, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
<ira  during  the  'j'rojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycojilnon  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzet- 
/.PA\  tliat  of  Caulcr,  8vu.  apud.   C.iiQmerui, 
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1596;  and  that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1702 
Ovid,  in  lb.  533.— Stat.  5.     Sylv.  3. 

Lycopohs,  now  Slut,  a  town  of  Egypt. 
It  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  wolves,  ^u/oi,  which  repelled 
an  army  of  .Ethiopians,  who  had  invaded 
Egypt.     Diod.  l.—Strab.  17. 

Lycopus,  an  ^tolian  who  assisted  the  Cy- 
reneans  against  Ptolemy.     Polyccn.  8. 

Lycorea,  a  town  of  Phocis  at  the  top  of 
Parnassus,  where  the  i>eople  of  Delphi  took 
refuge  during  Deiicalion's  deluge,  directed  by 
the  bowlings  of  wolves.     Paus.  Phoc.  6. 

Lycoreus,  the  supposed  founder  of  Lyco- 
rea, on  mount  Parnassus,  was  son  of  Apollo 
and  Corycia.     Hygin.  (ah.  161. 

Lycokias,  one  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of 
Cyrene.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  339. 

Lycoris.  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
luraniu:,  also  called  Cythtris,  and  Volumnia, 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the 
loss  of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed 
M.  Antony's  camp,  and  was  become  the  As- 
pasia  of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
however,  prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and 
the  unfortunate  courtezan  lost  the  favours  of 
Antony  and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.. 
Lycoris  was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg.  Ed. 
10.— Ovid.  .a.  A.  3,  V.  537. 

Lycormas,  a  river  of  iEtolia,  whose  sand.s 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards 
called  i^i'emw  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw 
himself  into  it.     Ovid.  Md.  2,  v.  245. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  1S4.  He  was  chosen  general 
of  the  Achasan  league,  and  he  revenged  the 
death  of  Philopcemen,  &.C.     Plut. 

Lycosura,  a  city  built  by  Lycaon  on  mount 
LyciEus  in  Arcadia. 

Lyctus,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of 
Idomeneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Lydius. 
Virg.Mi.S,  V.  401. 

Lycurgi'des,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  ofSjiarta. 
The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus.  Ovid, 
in  lb.  V.  503. 

Lycurgus,  a  king  of  Nema^/i,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.    He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  J£s- 

culapius.      Stat.   Theb.  5,  v.  638. A  giant 

killed  by  Osiris  in  Thrace.      Diod.  1. A 

king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  has  been 
represented  as  cruel  and  impious,  on  account 
of  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  Bacchus- 
He,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mytholo- 
gists,  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kiiigdom- 
and  abolished  his  worsiiip,  for  which  impiety 
he  was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.  He 
put  his  own  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and 
he  cutoff  his  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for 
vine  boughs.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  great- 
est torments  by  his  subjects,  who  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  that  they  should  not  taste 
wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no  more.  This  fable  i"^ 
explained  by  observing,  tliat  the  aversion  of 
Lycurgus  for  wine,  over  which  Bacchus  pre- 
sided, arose  fi-om  thelilthinessand  disgrace  of 
intoxication,  and  therefore  the  monarch  wisely 
ordered  all  the  vines  of  his  dominions  to  be 
cut  down,  that  himself  and  his  subjects  might 
bo  preserved  fvom  the  extravagance  and  d"- 
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baucl-.ery  which  are  produced  by  too  free  an 
use  of  wine.  Hygin.  fab.  132. — Homer.  II.  6, 
V.  \3<d.~Apollod.\  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  22. 

—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  14.— Horat.  2,  od.  19. 

A  son  of  Hercules  and  Praxithea,  daughter  of 

Thespius.    ^Ipollod.  2,  c.  7. A  son  of  Phe- 

res,  the  son  of  Cretheus.     Id.  1,  c.  9. An 

orator  of  Athens,  surnamed  Ibis,  in  the  age 
of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his  justice  and 
impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators  whom 
the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to  Alex- 
ander. Some  of  his  orations  are  extant.  He 
died  about  330  years  before  Christ.    Diod.  16. 

A  king  of  Tegea,  son  of  Aleus,  by  Neajra, 

the  daugliter  of  Pereus.  He  married  Cleo- 
phile,  called  also  Eurynome,  by  whom  he  had 
Amphidanias,  &c.    JipoUod.  3,  c.  9. —  Homer. 

II.  7. A   celebrated   lawgiver  of  Sparta, 

son  of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydec- 
tes.  He  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Spartan 
throne ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of 
Polydectes  was  pregnant,  he  kept  the  king- 
dom not  for  himself,  but  till  Charilaus,  his 
nephew,  was  arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  He 
had  previously  refused  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus, 
and  leaving  iiim  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  integrity  with  whicli  he  act- 
ed, wljen  guardian  of  "his  nephew  Charilaus, 
united  with  the  disappointment  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  queen,  raised  him  many  enemies, 
and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  ma- 
levolence, and  retired  to  Crete.  He  travelled 
like  a  philosopher,  and  visited  Asia  and  Egypt 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  licentiousness  and  luxury  which  prevailed 
there.  The  confusion  which  followed  his  de- 
parture from  Sparta,  now  had  made  his  pre- 
sentee totally  necessary,  and  he  returned  home 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen. 
The  disorder  which  reigned  at  Sparta, induced 
him  to  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  execute  his  undertaking,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  ^varmly 
approved  by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called 
the  friend  of  gods,  and  himself  rather  god  than 
man.  After  such  a  reception  from  the  most 
celebrated  oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  found 
no  difficulty  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the 
state,  and  all  were  equally  anxious  in  promo- 
ting a  revolution  Vvfliich  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  heaven.  This  happened  884  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Lycurgus  first  estab- 
lished a  senate,  which  was  composed  of  28 
senators,  whose  authority  preserved  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state,  and  maintained  a  due  and 
just  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and  the 
people,  by  watching  over  the  intrusions  of  the 
former,  and  checking  the  seditious  convulsions 
of  the  latter.  All  distinction  was  destroyed, 
and  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial  division 
of  the  land  among  tlie  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, Lycurgus  banished  luxury,  and 
encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of  mo- 
ney, either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbid- 
den, and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and 
iron  coin,  brought  no  temptation  to  the  dis- 
honest, and  left  every  individual  in  the  pos- 
fssion  of  his  effects  without  any  fears  of  rob- 
50 
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bery  or  violence.  All  the  citizens  dined  in  com- 
mon, and  no  one  had  greater  claims  to  indul- 
gence or  luxury  than  another.  The  inter- 
course of  Sparta  with  other  nations  was  for- 
bidden, and  few  were  permitted  to  travel. 
The  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  public  mas- 
ter as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  seventii 
year,  and  their  education  was  left  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  laws.  They  were  taught  early  to 
think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic  man- 
ner, and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They 
were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  things 
by  sur[)rise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discover- 
ed they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment. Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful  in 
establishing  and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  by 
his  prudence  and  administration  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Lacedaemon  was  totally  changed,  and 
it  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  intrepidity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  mag- 
nanimity. After  this,  Lycurgus  retired  from 
Sparta  to  Delphi,  or  according  to  others  to 
Crete,  and  before  his  departure  he  bound  all 
the  citizens  of  Lacedasmon  by  a  solemn  oath, 
that  neither  they  nor  their  posterity,  would 
alter,  violate,  or  abolish  the  laws  which  he  had 
established  before  his  return.  He  soon  after 
put  himself  to  death,  and  he  ordered  his  ashes 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  fearful  lest  if  they 
were  carried  to  Sparta  the  citizens  should  cali 
themselves  freed  from  the  oath  which  they 
had  tedcen,  and  empowered  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion. The  wisdom  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been  firmly  demon- 
trated  at  Sparta,  where  for  700  years  they  re- 
mained in  lull  force,  but  the  legislator  has  been 
censured  as  cruel  and  impolitic.  He  has 
shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering  mothers 
to  destroy  such  of  their  children,  whose  feeble- 
ness or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  incapability  ofaction  in  maturer  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His  re-  - 
gulations  about  marriage  must  necessarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be 
expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  per- 
son whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark 
room,  where  all  the  marriageable  women  ia 
the  state  assembled  on  stated  occasions.  The 
peculiar  dress  which  was  appointed  for  the 
females,  might  be  termed  improper ;  and  the 
law  must,  for  ever,  be  called  injudicious,  which 
ordered  them  to  appear  naked  on  certain  days 
of  festivity,  and  wrestle  in  a  public  assembly, 
promiscuously  with  boys  of  equal  age  with 
themselves.  These  things  indeed  contributed 
as  much  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  Laceda- 
monians,  as  the  other  regulations  seemed  to  be 
calculated  to  banish  dissipation,  riot,  and  de- 
bauchery. Lycurgus  has  been  compared  to 
Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  and 
it  has  been  judiciously  observed  that  the  former 
gave  his  citizens  morals  conformable  to  the 
laws  which  he  had  established,  and  that  the 
latter  had  given  the  Athenians  laws  which  co- 
incided with  their  customs  and  manners.  The 
office  of  Lycurgus  demanded  resolution,  and 
he  showed  himself  inexorable  and  severe.  In 
Solon  artifice  was  requisite,and  he  showedhim- 
self  mild  and  even  voluptuous.  The  modera- 
tion of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  commended,  par- 
ticularly when  we  recollect  that  he  treated 
with  the  greatest  humanity  and  confidence 
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Alcander,  a  youth  who  had  put  out  one  of  his 
eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a  son 
called  Antiorus,  who  left  no  issue.  The  Lace- 
dasmonians  showed  their  respect  for  their  great 
legislator  by  yearly  celebrating  a  festival  in  his 
Lonour,caUed  Lycurgidffi  or  Lycurgides.  The 
introduction  of  money  into  Sparta  in  the  reign 
of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which  corrupted  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  rendered 
them  tlie  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction.  The 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated  by  Philopcs- 
jnen,B.C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little  time,  as  they 
were  soon  after  re-established  by  the  Romans. 
Plut.  in  vita. — Justin,  8,  c.  2,  &.c. — Strab.  8, 
10,  15,  &.C. — Dionys.  Hal.  2. — Paus.  3,  c.  2, 

Lycus,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  successor  to  his 
brotherNycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He  was 
intmsted  with  the  government  only  during  the 
minority  of  Labdacus  the  son  of  the  daughter 
of  ?ii ycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to  make 
war  against  Epopeus,who  had  carried  away  by 
force '^Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.  He 
was  successful  in  this  expedition,  Epopeus  was 
killed,  and  Lycus  recovered  Antiope  and  mar- 
ried her  though  she  was  his  niece.  This  new 
connexion  highly  displeased  his  first  wife  Dirce, 
and  Antiope  was  delivered  to  the  unfeeling 
queen,  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Antiope  at  last  escaped,  and  entreated  her 
sons,  Zethus  and  Amphion,  to  avenge  her 
wrongs.  The  children,  incensed  on  account 
of  the  cruelties  which  their  mother  had  suf- 
fered, besieged  Thebes,  killed  Lycns,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged 
her  till  she  died.  Paus.  9,  c.  5. — .^polloil.  3, 
c.  5. A  king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  what- 
ever strangers  came  upon  his  coast.  When 
Diomedes  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  been  shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant  seized 
him  and  confined  him.  He,  however,  escaped 
by  means  of  Callirhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter, 
who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  hung 

herself  when  she  saw  herself  deserted. A 

son  of  Neptune  by  Celwno,  made  king  of  a 
part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules.  He  offered  vio- 
lence to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for 
which  he  was  killed  by  the  incensed  hero. 
Lycus  gave  a  kind  reception  to  the  Argonauts. 
£pollod.  3,  c.  10.— Hygin.  fab.  iS,  31,  32,  137. 

A  son  of  jEgyptus of  Mars of  Ly- 

caon,  king  of  Arcadia of  Pandion,  king  of 

Athens. The  father  of  Arcecilaus. One 

of  the  companions  of  iEneas.  JipoUod.  2,  c.  3. 
— Paus.   1,  &.C. —  Virg.  JEn.   1,   ho,. — Hy^in. 

fab.  97  and  159. An  officerof  Alexander  in 

the  interest  of  Lysimachus.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of 
Andron,  he.  Polymn.  5. One  of  the  cen- 
taurs.  A   son   of  Priam. A    river  of 

Phrygia,  which  disappears  near  Colosse,  and 
rises  again  at  the  distance  of  about  four  stadia, 
and  at  last  falls  into  the  Majander.     Ovid.  Met. 

15,  V.  273. A  river  of  Sarmatia  falling  into 

tJie  Paliis  Mieotis. Another  in  Paplilagonia, 

near  Heraclea.  Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.  el.  1,  v.  47. 
Another  in  Assyria. Another  in  Ar- 
menia, falling  into  the  Euxine  near  the  Pliasis. 

Virg.  G.  4,  V.  367. On£  of  the  friends  of 

yEneas,  killed  by  Turnus.      F/rg.  JEn.  9,  v. 

545 A  youth  beloved  by  Alcajus.     Horal. 

1,  od.  32. A  town  of  Crete. 

I.VDE,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Aiitimachus,  &,e. 
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I  Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  5. A  woman  in  Domi- 

Jtian's  reign,  who  pretended  she  could  remove 

I  barrenness  by  medicines.  Juv.  2,  v.  141. 
LvDiA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  boundaries  were  different  at  difl'erent 
times.  It  was  first  bounded  by  My.sia  Major, 
Caria^  Phrygia  Major,  and  Ionia,  but  in  its 
more  flourishing  times  it  contained  the  whole 
country  which  lies  between  the  Halysand  the 
Aegean  sea.  It  was  anciently  called  Mceonia, 
and  received  the  name  of  Lydia  from  Lydus 
one  of  its  kings.  It  was  governed  by  mo- 
narchs  who  after  the  fabulous  ages  reigned 
for  249  years  in  the  following  order  :  Ardysus 
began  to  reign,  797  B.  C.  Alyattes,  761 ;  Me- 
les,  747  ;  Candaules,  735 ;  Gyges,  718  ;  Ardy- 
sus  2d,  680 ;  Sadyattes,  631 ;  Alyattes  2il,  619, 
and  Croesus,  562,  who  was  conquered  by  Cy- 
rus, B.  C.  548,  when  the  kingdom  became  a 
province  of  tiie  Persian  empire.  There  were 
three  different  races  that  reigned  in  Lydia, 
the  Atyad83,  Heraclidaj,  and  Mermnada?.  The 
history  of  the  first  is  obscure  and  fabulous ;  the 
Heraclidae  began  to  reign  about  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  crown  remained  in  their  family 
for  about  505  years,  and  was  always  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son.  Candaules  was  the  last 
of  the  Heraclidffi  ;  and  Gyges  the  first,  and 
Croesus  the  last  of  the  Mermnada.  The  Ly- 
dians  were  great  warriors  in  the  reign  of  thr' 
Mermnadffi.  They  invented  the  art  of  coining 
gold  and  silver,  and  were  the  first  who  exhibit- 
ed public  sports,  &:c.  Herodot.  1,  c.  6,  I.  3,  c 
90, 1.  7,  c.  74.— Strab.  2,  5,  and  13.— Mela,  1, 

2.—Plin  3,  c.  5.— Dionys.  Hal.  l.—Diod.  4. 

■Justin.   13,  c.  4. A  mistress  of  Horace. 

&c.  1,  Od.  8. 

Lydias,  a  river  of  Macedonia. 

LvDius,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Tiber 
because  it  passed  near  Etruria,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  oria;inally  a  Lydian  colony.  Firg. 
JEn.2,\.  781,^1.  8,  V.  479. 

LvDus,  a  son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  king  of 
Masonia,  which  from  him  received  the  name 
of  Lydia.  His  brother  Tyrrhenus  led  a  colony 
to  Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tyrrhenia  to 
the  settlement  he  made  on  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Herodot.  7,  c.  74. An  eu- 
nuch, &iC. 

Lygdamis    or    Lygdamus,     a  man    who 

made  himself  absolute  at  Naxos.    PolytEn. 

A  general  of  the  Cimmerians  who  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  ot 

Ardyes  king  of  Lydia.     Callim. An  athlete 

of  Syracuse,  the  father  of  Artimisia  the  cele- 
brated queen  of  Halicarnassus.     Herodot.  7, 

c.  99. A  servant  of  the  poet  Propertius,  or 

of  his  mistress  Cynthia. 

Lygii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  42. 

Lygodf.sma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes 
from  Taurus,  shielded  round  witli  osiers. 
Paus.  3,  c.  16. 

Lygus.     Vid.  Ligus. 

Lymire,  a  town  of  Lycia.  Ovid.  Mel.  fab. 
12. 

Lymax,  a  river  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  41. 

Lyncides,  a  man  at  the  court  of  Cepheus. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  12. 

LvNCESTiE,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  family.    Justin.  11. 

2,  Sic. 
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Lyncestes,  ason  of  Amyntas,  inthe  army  I 

of  Alexander,    fee.      Curt.    7,  kc. Alex- 1 

ander,  a  son-in-law  of  Anlipater,  who  con- 
spired   against   Alexander,    and  was  put  to  ] 
death.     Ibid. 

Lyncestius,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  whose 
waters  were  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  Ovid. 
J\kt.  17,  V.  329. 

Lynceos,  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
.hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sliarp  sighted  that,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth, 
and  distingiiisii  objects  at  the  distance  of 
above  nine  miles.  He  stole  some  oxen  with  his 
brother  Idas,  and  they  were  both  killed  by  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  when  they  were  going  to  cele- 
brate their  nuptials  with  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus.  Apollod.  1  and  3. — Hygin.iah. — Puus. 
4,  c.  2.— Olid.  Met.  3,  v.  303.— Apollon.  Arg. 

1. Asonof  jEgyptus,  who  married  Hyperm- 

nestra,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was 
spared  by  the  love  and  humanity  of  his  wife. 
[Vid.  Danaides.]  He  made  war  against  his 
father-in-law,  dethroned  him  and  seized  his 
crown.  Some  say  tliatLynceus  was  reconciled 
to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeeded  him  after 
his  death,  and  reigned  forty-one  years.  Apot- 
lod.  2,  c.    \.—Paus.  2,  c.   16,  19,  2o.—0iid. 

Heroid.  14. One  of  tiie  companions  of  iEne- 

as  killed  by  Turnus.     Virfr.  JEn.  9,  v.  768. 

Lyncus,  Lync.«us,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king 
of  Scythia,  or  according  to  others,  of  Sicily. 
He  received,  witli  feigned  hospitality,  Trip- 
tolemus,  whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the 
world  to  teach  mankind  agriculture,  and 
as  he  was  jealous  of  his  commission  he  resolved 
to  murder  this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep. 
As  he  was  going  10  give  the  deadly  blow  to 
Triptolemus,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 
lynx,  an  animal  which  is  the,  emblem  of  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude.     Ovid.  Mel.  5,  v.  650. 

Lyncus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Lyncestaj.  Plin. 
2,  c.  103,1.  4,0.  10. 

Lyndus,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
Lyrc^;,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  live  upon 
hunting. 
LYRC.a;us,  a  mountain    of  Arcadia.     Vid. 

Lycaeus. A  fountain.    Slat.Theb.  4,  v.  711. 

Lyrcea,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  for- 
merly called  Lyncea.     Pans.  2,  c.  35. 

Lyecus,  a  king  of  Caunus  in  Caria,  k,c. 
Parlhen. 

Lyrnessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native 
country  of  Briseis,  called  from  thence  Lyr- 
nesseis.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Achilles  and  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  booty  divided  among  the 
conquerors.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  197. — Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  1Q8.— Heroid.  3,  v.  5.  Trisf.  4, 
el.  1,  V.  15. 

Lysvnder,  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens, 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
consisting  of  120  ships,  at --Egospotamos,  and 
destroyed  it  all,  except  three  ships,  with 
which  tiie  enemy's  general  fled  to  Evagoras 
king  of  Cyprus.  In  this  celebrated  battle, 
which  happened  405  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Athenians  lost  3000  men,  and 
with  them  their  empire  and  influence  among 
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the  neighbouring  states.    Lysanderwell  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory,  and 
the  following  year  Athens,  worn    out  by  a 
long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged  by  its 
misfortunes,  gave  itself  up  to   the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  consented  to    destroy  the 
Pirajus,  to  deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  12, 
to  recall   all  those  who  had  been  banished, 
and  in   short  to  be  submissive   in  eveiy  de- 
gree to  the  power  of  Lacedasmon.     Besides 
these  humiliating  conditions,  the  government 
of  Athens  was  totally  changed,  and  30  tyrants 
were  set  over  it  by  Lysander.    This  glorious 
success,  and   the  honour  of  having  put  an 
end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  increased  the 
pride  of  Lysander.     He  had  already  begun  to 
pave  his  way  to  universal  power,  by  establish- 
ing aristocracy  in  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
and  now  he  attempted  to  make  the  crown  of 
Sparta  elective.    In  the   pursuit  of  his  ambi- 
tion he  used  prudance  and  artifice  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  easily  abolish  a  form  of  government 
which  ages  and  popularity  had  conlirmed,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  His 
attempt,  however,  to   corrupt  the  oracles  of 
Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon,  proved 
ineffectual,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  using 
bribes  by  the  priests  of  the   Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden   declaration  of  war  against  the 
ThebaiiE,  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of 
his  adversaries,  and  he  was  sent,  together  with 
Pausanias,  against  the  enemy.     The  plan  of 
his  military  operations  was  discovered, and  the 
Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  meditated, 
attacked    him    unexpectedly,    and    he   was 
killed  in  a  bloody  battle  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  his  troops,  394  years  before  Christ. 
His  body  was  recovered  by  his  colleague  Pau- 
sanias,and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral 
Lysander  has  been  commended  for  his  bravery, 
but  his  ambition  deserves  the  severest  censure, 
and  his  cruelty  and    duplicity  have  greatly 
stained  his  character.     He  was  arrogant  and 
vain  in  his  public  as  well  as  private  conduct, 
and  he  received  and  heard  with  the  greatest 
avidity  the  hymns  which  his  courtiers  and  flat- 
terers sung  to  his  honour.     Yet  in  tlie  midst  of 
all  his  pomp,  his  ambition,  and  intrigues,  he 
died  extremely  poor,  and  his  daughters  were 
rejected  by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta  to 
whom  they  had  been  betrothed  during  the  life 
of  their  father.    This  behaviour  of  the  lovers 
was  severely  punished  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  protected  from   injury  the  children  of  a 
man  whom  they  hated  for  his  sacrilege,  his 
contempt  of  religion,  and  his  perfidy.     The  fa- 
ther of  Lysander,  whose  name  was  Aristoclites 
or  Aristocrates,  was  descended  from  Hercules, 
though  not  reckoned  of  the  race  of  the  Hera- 
clidffl.     Pint.  4/-  C.  JVep.  in  vild.—Diod.  13.~ 
A  Trojan  chief,  wounded  by  Ajax  son  of  Tela- 

mon  before  Troy.     Homer.  II.  11,  v.  491. • 

One  of  the  Ephori  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  k.c. 

Plul. A  grandson  of  the  great  Lysander. 

Paus. 

Lysandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysima 
chus.  She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and 
fled  to  Seleucus  for  protection.  Puns.  1,  c 
9,  he. 

Lysaniax,  a  man  made  king  of  Ituraea  hj- 
Antony,  he. 

Lyse,  a  daughter  of  TIjp'piiLe.    JipolUil. 
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Lysiades,  an  Athenian,  son  of    Phaedrus 

Uie  philosopher,  &,c.     Cic.  Philip.  5. An 

Athenian  archon. A  tyrant  of  Megalopolis, 

who  died  B.  C.  226.    Plut. 

Lysianassa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  £pol- 
lod.  1,  c.  2. A  daughter  of  Epaphus,  mo- 
ther of  Busiris.    /(/.  2,  c.  5. 

Lysias,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cepha- 
lus,  a  natire  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born 
and  carefully  educated.  In  his  15th  year  he 
accompanied  the  colony  which  the  Athenians 
sent  to  Thurium,  and  after  a  long  residence 
there  he  returned  home  in  his  47th  year.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  hy 
the  simplicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his 
orations,  of  which  he  wrote  no  less  tlian  425 
according  to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  may 
with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  (he  best  editions  of  which 
are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740, and  that 
of  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1783.  He  died  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the 
Christian  era.     Plai.  de   Oral. — Cic  de  Brut. 

de   Oral. — Quintil.    3,  kc.~Diog.    2. An 

Athenian  general,  &c. A  town  of  Phry- 

gia.     Slrab.— — Another  of  Syria,   now  Bcr- 

siech    near  Emesa. A  tyrant  of  Tarsus, 

B.  C.  267. 

Lysicles,  an  Athenian  sent  with  Chares 
into  Boeotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia.  He  was  conquered  at  Chas- 
ronEea,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  con- 
duct there. 

Lysidice,  a  daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  who  married  Master  the  son  of 
Perseus    and    Andromeda.    Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

— Pans.  8,  c.  14. A  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Apollod. 

LvsiMECHE,  a  daughter    of   Abas  the  son 

ofMelampus.    Apollod.  1,  c.9. A  daughter 

of  Priam.  M  3,  c.  12. 

Lysimachia,  now  Hexamili,  a  city  on 
the   Thracian   Chersonesus.      Pans.  1,  c.  9. 

A  town  of  ^tolia,  built  by  Lysimachus. 

Strab.  7  and  10. Another  in  .^olia.     Mela, 

2,  c.  2. 

Lysimachus,  a  son  of  Agathocles,  who 
was  among  the  generals  of  Alexander.  After 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  part  of  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  town  which  he  called  Lysimachia 
He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Seleucus  against 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and  fought  with 
them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ipsus.  He 
afterwards  seized  Macedonia,  after  expelling 
Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  286;  but 
his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son  Agathocles  so  ofl'ended  his 
subjects,  tliat  the  most  opulent  and  powerful 
revolted  from  him,  and  abandoned  the  king- 
dom. He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Seleucns,  who  had  given 
them  a  kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a 
bloody  battle,  281  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was 
found  in  the  heaps  of  slain  only  by  the  fidelity 
of  a  little  dog,  which  had  carefully  watched 
near  it .  It  is  said  that  tiie  love  and  respect  of 
Lysimachusfor  his  learned  master  Callisthenes 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  him.  He,  as  .Justin 
mentions,  was  tiirown  into  the  den  of  a  hungry 
iion,  by  order  of  Alexander,  for  having  given 
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Callisthenes  poison,  to  save  his  life  fromigno. 
ininy  and  insult ;  and  when  the  furious  animal 
darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped  his  hand  in  his 
mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue,  killed  an 
adversary  ready  to  devour  him.  This  act  of 
courage  in  his  self-defence  recommended  him 
to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  af- 
ter esteemed  by  the  monarch.    Justin.  15,  c, 

3,  k.c.—Diod.  19,  kc.—Pmis.  1,  c.   10. An 

Acarnaian,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  used  to  call  himself  Phcenix,  his  pupil 
Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus.  Plut.  in  Jlicx. — 
Justin.  15,  c.  3. An  historian  of  Alex- 
andria.-  A  son  of  Aristides,  rewarded  by 

the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  virtue  of  his 

father. A  chief    priest  among  the  Jews, 

about  204   years    before   Christ,  he.    Jose- 

phus. A  physician  greatly  attached  to  the 

notions  of  Hippocrates. A  governor  of  He- 

raclca  in  Pontus,  &,c. 

Lysimelia,  a  marsh  of  Sicily  near  Syra- 
cuse. 

Lysinoe,  now  ^gassolon,  a  city  of  Asia, 
near  Pampliylia.     Lit.  38,  c.  15. 

Lysippe,  a  daughter  of  Prcetus.  [Firf 
Prcetides.] — — A  daugliter  of  Thespius. 

Lysippl'S,  a  famous  statuary  of  Sicyon. 
He  was  originally  a  white-smith,  and  after- 
wards applied  himself  to  painting,  till  his 
talents  and  inclination  taught  him  that  he 
was  born  to  excel  in  sculpture.  He  flour- 
ished about  325  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
monarch  was  so  partial  to  the  artist,  that 
he  forbade  any  sculptor  but  Lysippus  to 
make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excelled  in  ex- 
pressing the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
made  the  head  of  his  statues  less  large,  and  the 
body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
appear  taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of 
his  friends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer, 
that  his  predecessors  had  represented  men  in 
their  natural  form,  but  that  he  represented 
them  such  as  they  appeared.  Lysippus  made 
no  less  than  600  statues,  the  most  admired 
of  which  w^ere  those  of  Alexander;  one  of 
Apollo  of  Tarentum,  40  cubits  high;  one  of 
a  man  coming  out  of  a  bath,  whh  which 
Agrippa  adorned  his  baths;  one  of  Socrates  ; 
and  those  of  the  25  horsemen  who  were 
drowned  in  the  Granicus.  These  were  so 
valued  that  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  they 
were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Plut. 
in  Mux. —  Cic.  in  End.  c.  164.  ad  Her.  4,  c. 
148.— P/m.    37,    c.    7.    Paterc.    1,   c.    11.— 

Horat.  2,  ep.    1,   v.  240. A   comic   poet, 

some  of  whose  plays  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 

nsns.    Plin.  7,  c.  37. A  general    of  the 

Achaean  league. 

Lysis,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  Epaminondas.  He  flourislsed about 
388  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  golden 
verses  which  are  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 
C.JS'ep.in  Epam.  2. 

Lysistratus,    an    Athenian   parasite. 
A  brother  of  Lysippus.     He  was  the  first  ar- 
tist who  ever  made  a  statue  with  wax.    Plin. 
34,  c.  8,  1.  35,  c.  12. 

Lysithous,  a  son  of  Priam.    Apollod. 

Lyso,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  he.  Cic.  13> 
Jam.  VJ. 
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LvsTRA,  a  town  of  Laconia.  -  j  death  by  the  Athenians.    Apollod. 

LvT^A,  a  daughter  of    Hyacinthus,  put  to|     Lyzanias,  a  king  of  Chalcis,  Sic. 
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ded  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thurimus,  774,  Per- 
diccas  729,  Argaeus  678^  Philip  640,  ^ropas 
602,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576,  Amynlas  547,  Al- 
exander 497,  Perdiccas  454,  Archeiaus  413, 
Amynlas  399,  Pausanias  398,  Amyntas  2d.  397, 
Argaeus  the  tyrant  390,  Amyntas  restored  390, 
Alexander  2d.  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Per- 
diccas 3d.  366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360,  Al- 
exander the  Great  336,  Philip  Aridasus  323, 
Cassander  316,  Antipater  and  Alexander  298, 
Demetrius  king  of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Ly- 
simachus  286,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  280,  Melea- 
ger  two  months,  Antipater  the  Etesian  45 
days,  Antigonas  Gonatas  277,  Demetrius,  243, 
Aiitigoiius  Doson  232,  Philip  221,  Perseus  179, 
conquered  by  the  Romans  168  B.  C.  at  Pydna. 
Macedonia  has  been  severally  called  iEmonia, 
Mygdonia,  Paonia,  Edouia,  iEmathia,  &:c. 
The  inhabitants  of  Alacedonia  were  naturally 
warlike,  and  though  in  the  infancy  of  their  em- 
pire they  were  little  known  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  country,  yet  they  signalized  them- 
selves greatly  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  added 
the  kingdom  of  Asia  to  their  European  domi- 
nions by  the  valour  of  Alexander.  The  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  or  body  of  soldiers,  was 
always  held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  it  re- 
sisted and  subdued  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
obtain  the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  j  bravest  and  most  courageous  enemies.  Liv. 
himself  to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accept-  44. — Just.  6,  c.  9, 1. 7,  c.  1,  &c. — Strab.  7. — Me- 
ed  by  Macaria,  who  refused  to  endanger  the  '  la,  1,  c.  3,  &c. — PLin,  4,  c.  10,  Sic. — Curt.  3  and 
life  of  the  children  of  Hercules  by  sutferingl4. — Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

the  victim  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Atheni-  j     Macedonicum    bellum,    was    undertaken 
ans  obtained  a  victory.     Great  honours  were  !  by  the  Romans  against  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
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MACS,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felis-  Mela,  3, 
c.  8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa  near  the 
larger  Syrtis  by  Htrodot.  4,  v.  175.— Si/.  3,  v. 
275, 1.  6,  V.  194. 

Macar,  a  son  of  Criasius  or  Crinacus,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
four  sons  took  possession  of  the  four  neigh- 
bouring islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and 
RhoJes,  which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Ma- 
cares  or  the  blessed  (f^x<x-,  beatus.)  Dionys.  Hal. 
l.—Hovier.  II.  24.~Diocl.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Macareus,  an  ancient  historian. A  son 

of  jEoius,  who  debauched  his  sister  Canace, 
and  had  a  son  by  her.  The  father  being  in- 
formed of  the  incest,  ordered  the  child  to  be 
exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his  daughter,  and 
commanded  her  to  destroy  herself.  Maca- 
reus fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became  priest 
ofApullo.     Ovid.   Met.  Haroid.  l\.in  lb.  563. 

• One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  left  at 

Caieta   in  Italy,   where  ^'Eneas    found   him. 

Ovid.  Met.   14," V.  159. A  son  of  Lycaon. 

Jlpollod.  3,  c.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  3. 

M.icAKiA,  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De- 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus  made  war  against  the  Heraclidae,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  de- 
clared, that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should 


paid  to  the  patriotic  Macaria,  and  a  fountain 
of  Marathon  was  called  by  her  name.  PaiLS. 
1,  c.  32 An  ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

Macaris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

Mackdn'us,  a  son  of  Lycaon.    ^pollod. 

Macedo,  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 


donia,  some  few  months  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  B.  C.  200.  The  cause  of  this  war 
originated  in  the  hostilities  which  Philip  had 
exercised  against  the  Achaeans,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Rome.  The  consul  Flaminius 
had  tlie  care  of  the  war,  and  he  conquered 


in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his  |  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  after- 


father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolf's 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.    Diod.  1. — Plut. 

ill  hid.  et  Os. A  man  who  gave  his  name 

to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be  the 
same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  considered  him  as  the  grandson  of 
Deucalion  by  the  mother's  side.     Diod.  1. 

Macedonia,  a  celebrated  country,  situated 
between  Thrace,  Epirus,  and  Greece.  Its 
boundaries  have  been  different  at  different 
periods.  Philip  increased  it  by  the  conquest 
of  Thessaly  and  of  part  of  Thrace,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  it  contained  no  less  than  150 
dilferent  nations.  The  kingdom  of  Macedo- 
nia, iirst  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Caranus,  a  de- 
.^cendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Argos, 
contiimed  in  existence  646  years,  till  the  battle 
of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Caranus  remained 
ill  possession  of  the  crown  until  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order:  Caranus,  after  a  reign  of 
-E  years,  was  succeeded  by  Ccehus,  v,'ho  a.:ceii- 


wards  in  Thessaly.  The  Macedonian  fleets 
were  also  defeated ;  Eubrea  was  taken ;  and 
Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  Per- 
seus, the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon  irri- 
tated the  Romans.  Another  war  was  underta- 
ken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  defeats. 
This,  however,  did  not  discourage  them ;  Pau- 
lus  ^milius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60tb  year 
of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
war.  He  came  to  a  general  engagement  near 
the  eity  of  Pydna.  The  victory  sided  with  the 
Romans,  and  20,000  of  the  IVIacedonian  sol- 
diers were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  de- 
cisive blow  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
already  continued  for  three  years,  168  years 
before  the  christian  era.  Perseus  and  his  sons 
Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years  after>  new 
seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who  called  hire- 
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self  the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to 
send  an  army  to  quell  the  commotions.  An- 
driscus  at  first  obtained  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he 
was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the  consul  Me- 
tellus,  vviio  carried  him  to  Rome.  After  these 
commotions,  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia  was  finally 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  governed 
by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Macedonicus,  a  surname  given  to  Metei- 
lus,  from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was 
also  given  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory 
in  that  province. 

Macella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  taken  by  the 
consul  Duilius.     Liv.  26,  c.  21. 

Macer  .^mvlids,  a  Latin  poet  of  Verona, 
intimate  with  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and  com- 
mended for  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  poetry.  He  wrote  some  poems 
"upon  serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  mentioned  by 
Ovid.  He  also  composed  a  poem  upon  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.  His  compositions  are  now  lost. 
He  died  B.  C.  16.     Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  10,  v.  44. 

ex  Pont.  2,  ep.    10.— Quintil.  10,  c.  1. L. 

Claudius,  a  pro-praetor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba. 

Mach^era,   a  river  of  Africa. A   com- 

raon  crier  at  Rome.     Juv.  7,  v.  9. 

Machanidas,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Philo- 
pcemen,  after  being  defeated  at  Matinea,  B.  C. 
208.  Nabis  succeeded  him.  Phil. — Lw.  27, 
c.  30, 1.28,  c.  5  and  7. 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of 
^sculapius,  and  brother  to  Podalirus.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Trica,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia.  According 
to  some,  he  was  king  of  Messenia.  As  phy- 
sician to  the  Greeks,  he  healed  the  wounds 
which  they  received  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed  be- 
fore Troy  by  Eurypylus  the  son  of  Tclephus. 
He  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and 
had  a  temple  in  Messenia.  Homer.  II.  2,  &ic. 
— Ovid,  ex  Pont.  3,  ep.  4. — (luint.  Smyr.  6,  v. 
409.— Firg.  JEn.  2,  v.  263  and  426. 

Macra-  a  river  flowing  from  tiie  Apennines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lucan.  2, 
^.  426.— Liv.  39,  c.  32.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Macri  campi,  a  plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
near  the  river  Gabellus.     Liv.  41,  c.  18, 1.  45, 

c.  12. A  plain  near  Mutina  bears  the  same 

name.     Co/.  7,c.2. 

M.vcRiANUs,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  an  Egyp- 
tian of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Vale- 
rian had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians, 
A.  D.  260.  His  liberality  supported  his  usur- 
pation ;  his  two  sons,  Macrianus  and  Quietus, 
Avcre  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and 
the  enemies  of  Rome  were  severely  defeated 
either  by  the  emperors  or  their  generals. 
When  he  had  supported  his  dignity  for  a  year 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macrianus 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  lllyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gal- 
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licnus,  and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at  his 
own  expressive  request,  A.  D.262. 

MacrInus,  M.  OpiliuG  Severus,  a  native 
of  Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rank  of  praefect  of  the  prEeto- 
rian  guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the 
death  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  inhumanly  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition,  A.  D.  217.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  was  popular:  the  abolition  of 
the  taxes,  and  an  affable  and  complaisant  be- 
haviour, endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  These 
promising  appearances  did  not  long  continue, 
and  the  timidity  which  Macrinus  betrayed  ia 
buying  the  peace  of  the  Persians  by  a  large 
sum  of  money,  soon  rendered  him  odious  ; 
and  while  he  affected  to  imitate  the  virtuous 
Aurelius,  without  possessing  the  good  qualities 
of  his  heart,  he  became  contemptible  and  in- 
significant. This  aflfectation  irritated  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  and  when  severe  pun- 
ishments had  been  inflicted  on  some  of  the  dis- 
orderly soldiers,  the  whole  army  mutinied; 
and  their  tumult  was  increased  by  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  power  and  numbers,  which 
Macrinus  had  the  imprudence  to  betray,  by 
keeping  almost  all  the  military  force  of  Rome 
encamped  together  in  the  plains  of  Syria.  He- 
liogabalus  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  Ma- 
crinus attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight 
He  was,  however,  seised  in  Cappadocia,  and 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  his  successor, 
June  seventh,  A.  D.  218.  Macrinus  reigned 
about  two  months  and  three  days.  His  son, 
called  Diadumenianus,  shared  his  father's  fate. 

A  friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  to  whom 

his  second  satire  is  inscribed. 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy, 
and  cruelty.  He  destroyed  Sejanus,  and 
raised  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  that  unfor- 
tunate favourite.  He  was  accessary  to  he 
murder  of  Tiberius,  and  conciliated  the  good 
opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prostituting  to  him 
his  own  wife  called  Ennia.  He  soon  after 
became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged  by  Cali- 
gula to  kill  himself  together  with  his  wife,  A. 
b.  38. 

Macrubii,  a  people  of  jSCthiopia,  cele- 
brated for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of 
tlieir  mannei's.  They  generally  lived  to  their 
120th  year,  some  say  to  a  thousand ;  and, 
indeed,  from  that  longevity  they  have  ob- 
tained their  name  (/««eo,  /Sm,-,  long  life)  to 
distinguish  them  more  particularly  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  j^i^thiopia.  After  so  long 
a  period  spent  in  virtuous  actions,  and  freed 
from  the  indulgences  of  vice,  and  Irom  mala- 
dies, they  dropped  into  tiie  grave  as  to  sleep, 
without  pain  and  without  terror.  Orpk.  Jir- 
^071.  1105. — Herodol.  3,  c.  17. — Mela,  3,  c.  9. — 
>/m.  7,  c.  48.—  Fal.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrobius,  a  Latin  writer  who  died 
A.  D.  415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  cham- 
berlain to  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  but 
this  appears  groundless,  when  we  observe 
that  Macrobius  was  a  follower  of  paganism, 
and  that  none  were  admitted  to  tlje  confidence 
of  the  emperor,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  high 
stations,  except  such  as  were  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Macrobius  has  rendered  himself 
famous  for  a  composition  called  Saturnalia,  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities  and 
criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been  the  resuf' 


jt  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learned  Ro- 
mans, during  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia. 
This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and  the 
bad  latinity  which  the  author  has  often  intro- 
duced, proves  that  he  was  not  born  in  a  part 
of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  Latin  tongue 
was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly  confesses. 
The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the  learned  re- 
flections they  contain,  and  particularly  for 
some  curious  observations  on  the  two  greatest 
epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this,  Macro- 
blus  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  somnium 
Sclponis,  which  is  likewise  composed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  author's  son,  and  dedica- 
ted to  him.  Tlie  best  editions  are  that  of 
Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  IGTO,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1777. 

Macrochir,  a  Greek  name  of  Artaxerses, 
the  same  as  Longimanus.  Tliis  surname 
arises  from  his  having  one  hand  longer  than 
the  other.     C.  Ncp.  in  Reg. 

Macrones,  a  nation  of  Pontus,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Colchis  and  Armenia.  Flacc.  5,  v. 
loS.—Herodot. 

Mactorium,  a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  south 
near  Gela. 

Macijlonus,  a  rich  and  penurious  Roman, 
tc.    Juv.  7,  v.  40. 

Madaura,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Gsetulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Madaurmsis.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Apuleius.     Apul.  Met.  \l. 

Madestes,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

itlADETES,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  brave- 
ly defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The 
conqueror  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygara- 
bis  prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alex- 
ander, and  Madetes  was  pardoned.  Curt.  5, 
C.3. 

Maduateni,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Liv.  38, 
c.  40. 

Madves,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued 
the  Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cy- 
axares,  B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time 
the  supreme  power  of  Asia  Minor.  Herodot. 
S,  c.  103. 

Mjeander,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Telhys. 

. A  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising 

near  Celaena;,  and  flowing  through  Caria  and 
Ionia  into  the  .ffigean  sea  between  Miletus  and 
Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  Le- 
thaeus,  k.c.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets 
for  its  windings,  which  amount  to  no  less  than 
600,  and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Mceanders.  It  forms  in 
its  course,  according  to  the  observations  of 
some  travellers,  the  Greek  letters  •  if «  s-  &  "j, 
and  from  its  windings  Daedalus  had  the  first 
idea  of  his  famous  labyrinth.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
145,  kc. —  rirg.  JEn.  5,  v.  254. — Lucan.  5,  v. 
208, 1.  6,  V.  411.— Homer.  II.  2.— Herodot.  2,  c. 
29.— Cic.  Pis.  22.— SlraO.  12,  Lc.—Mela,  1,  c. 
17. 

Msandria,  a  city  of  Epirus. 

M.«at^,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Dia.  76,  c.  12. 

MAECENAS.     Vid.  Mecsenas. 
Ma:Di,  a  people  of  Madica,   a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.     Liv.  26,  c.  25,  1.  40, 
c.  21. 
Mfftii's,   a  Roman,   thrown  down  from 


the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at 
Rome,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

M./EMACTERiA,  Sacrifices  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacte- 
rion.  The  god  surnamed  McEmades  was  en- 
treated to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather, 
as  he  presided  over  the  seasons,  and  was  the 
god  of  the  air. 

MJE^fADES,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  derived 
from  i^myM,  to  be  furious,  because  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festivals  their  gestures  and  ac- 
tions were  those  of  mad  women.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  458. 

MyENALA,  a  town  of  Spain. 

M.'ENALos,  {plur.  Ma;nala,j  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly 
frequented  by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name 
from  Mffinalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade 
have  been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient 
poets.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.2i6.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
17.     Eel.  8,  v.  24.— Pans.  8,  c.  3.—Strab.  8. — 

Mela,  2,  c.  3. A  town  of  Arcadia. A 

son  of  Lycaon. The  father  of  Atalanta. 

MONIES,  a  Roman  consul. A  dictator  ac- 
cused and   honourably   acquitted,  &.c. A 

spendthrift  at  Rome.     Herat.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  26. 

M^NON,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  B.  C.  285. 

M/ENUS,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Mayne,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

M^EoNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
same  as  Lydia.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  only 
part  of  Lydia  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mae- 
onia,  that  is,  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Tmolus,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  Pac- 
tolus.  The  rest  on  the  sea  coast  was  called 
Lydia.  Strab.  \2.~0tid.  Met. The  Etru- 
rians, as  being  descended  from  a  Lydian  colo- 
ny, are  often  called  Mceonidce.  (Virg.  JEn. 
11,  V.  759.)  and  even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in 
their  country  is  called  Mceonius  lacus.  Sil. 
Ital.  15,  V.  35. 

M.EuNiD.^,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, was  supposed  to  be  anative  of  Majonia. 

M5•.o^'lDES,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
was  born  in  Maeonia,  or  because  his  father's 

name  was  Maeon.     Ovid. The  surname  is 

also  applied  to  Bacchus,  as  he  was  worshipped 
in  Maeonia. 

MffloMs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as 
queen  of  Lydia  or  Maeonia.  Ovid.  The  epi- 
thet is  also  applied  to  Arachne  as  a  native  of 
Lydia.    Id.  Met.  6. 

M^oT^,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia 

MiEOTis  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of 
the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the 
north  of  the  Euxine,  to  which  it  communicates 
by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  called  the 
sea  of  Jlzo'ph  or  Zahack.  It  was  worshipped 
as  a  deity  by  the  Massagetas.  It  extends  about 
390  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
is  about  600miles  in  circumference.  The  Ama- 
zons are  called  Muoi'des,  as  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Strab. — Mela,  1,  c.  1,  &c. — 
Justin.  2,  c.  1. —  Curt.  5,  c.  4.-^Lucan.  2,  &.c. — 
Ovid.  Fast  3,  el.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9.— Virg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  739. 

MiESiA  Svlva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.     Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

MffiviA,  an  immodest  woman.  Jiw.  l,v.  22, 
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RIsvius,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the! 
Augustan  age,  who  made  himself  known  by  | 
his  illiberal' attacks  on  the  character  of  the| 
first  writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  af- 1 
fected  compositions.  His  name  would  have 
sunk  in  oblivion  if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed 
him  in  his  third  eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his 
lOthepode.  . 

Magas,  a  king  of  Cyrene  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  50  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  257.    Poli/<zn.  2. 

Magella,  a  town  of  Sicily  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island. 

Maoet/e,  a  people  of  Africa. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Per- 
sia. They  had  great  influence  in  the  politi- 
cal as  well  as  religious  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  a  monarch  seldom  ascended  the  throne 
without  their  previous  approbation.  Zoro- 
aster was  founder  of  their  sect.  They  paid 
particular  homage  to  fire,  which  they  deemed 
a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and  the  purifier  of 
all  things.  In  their  religious  tenets  they  had 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  source  of  every 
thing  "■ood;  and  the  other  evil,  from  whence 
sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their  professional 
skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philosophy  ren- 
dered every  thing  familiar  to  them,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  phaeuomena  of  the 
heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men;  and  in  process  of  time,  the 
Ma<'i,  from  their  experience  and  profession, 
were  confounded  with  the  magicians  who 
impose  upon  the  supei-stitious  and  credulous. 
Hence  the  word  Magi  and  magicians  became 
synonymous  among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis, 
one  of  the  Magi,  usurped  the  crown  of  Per- 
sia, after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  the 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  the  seven  noble 
Persians  conspired  against  the  usurper,  and 
elected  Darius  king.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  a  certain  day  on  which  none  of  the 
Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  public,  as 
the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  murdering 
whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Strab. — Cic. 
de  Div.—Htrodot.  3,  c.  62,  fee. 

Magiiis,  a  lieutenant  of   Piso,  Le. A 

man  in  the  interest  of  Pompey,  grandfather 
to  the  historian  Velleius  Paterculus,  &c.  Pa- 
terc.2,c.  115. 

M.\6NA  Gr^cia,  a  part  of  Italy,  lid. 
Graecia  Magna. 

M.\gna  Matek,  a  name  given  to  Cybele. 

Magnentius,  an  ambitious  Roman  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy. He  conspired  against  the  life  of  Con- 
stans,  and  murdered  him  in  his  bed.  This 
cruelty  was  highly  resented  by  Constantius ; 
and  the  assassin  unable  to  escape  from  the  fu- 
ry of  his  antagonist,  murdered  his  own  mo- 
ther and  the  rest  of  his  relations,  and  after- 
wards killed  himself  by  falling  upon  a  sword, 
which  he  had  thrust  against  a  wall.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  followers  of  Christianity  who 
ever  murdered  his  lawful  sovereign,  A.  D. 
353.  ,      ^ 

Magnes,  a  young  man  who  found  him- 
self detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were 
under  his  shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone 
mine.  This  was  no  other  than  the  magnet, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  person  who 
bad  been  first  sensible  of  its  power.    Some 
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say  that  Magnes  was  a  slave  of  Medea,  whom 
that    enchantress   changed    into    a    magnet, 

Orph.  de  lapid.   10.  v.  7.- A  son  of  iEoIus 

and  Anaretta,  who  married  Nais,  by  whom 

he  had  Pierus,  &,c.    JlpolIoJ.   1,   c.  7. A 

poet  and  musician  of  Smyrna,  in  the  age  of 
Gyges  king  of  Lydia. 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
Majander,  about  15  miles  from  Ephesus,  now 
called  Guzdhiser.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
death  of  Themistocles,  and  for  a  battle  which 
was  fought  there  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus 
king  of  Syria.  The  forces  of  Antiochns 
amounted  to  70,000  men,  according  to  Ap- 
pian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  which  have  been  exaggerated  by 
Floras  to  300,000  men  ;  the  Roman  army  cor.- 
sisled  of  about  28,  or  30,000  men,  2000  of 
which  were  employed  in  guarding  the  camp. 
The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot  and  4000  horse, 
and  the  Romans  only  300  killed  whh  25  horse. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  and  was  commonly  called  Magnesia 
ad  Mivandrum,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
called  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  Lydia,  at 
the  foot  of  nionnt  Sipylus.  This  last  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  hi  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius.  A  country  on  the  eastern  parts  of 

Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa.  It  was  some- 
times called  JEmonia  and  Magnus  Catnpus. 

The  capital  was  also  called  Magnesia. A. 

promontory  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly.  Lit 
37. — Flor.  2. — .flppian. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  genera!  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a 
victory,  and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered. 
In  a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this 
treaty  of  peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son 
of  the  same  name  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Carthaginian  army,  but  he  disgraced 
himself  by  flying  at  the  approach  of  Timo- 
leon,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  Syvacusans. 
He  was  accused  in  the  Cartliaginian  senate, 
and  he  prevented  by  suicide  tbi^  execution  of 
the  sentence  justly  pronounced  against  him. 
His  body  was  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  exposed 

to  public  ignominy. A  brother  of  Anuibal 

the  Great.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Cannffi,  and  was  deputed  by  his  brother  tc 
carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of  the  celebrated 
victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the 
Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Carlhage  was 
unexpected,  and  more  powerfully  to  astonish 
his  countrymen  on  account  of  the  victory  at 
Cannce,  he  emptied  in  the  senate  house  the 
three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  two  Scipios,  and  was  liiniself,  in 
another  engagement,  totally  ruined.  He  re- 
tired to  the  Baleares,  whicli  he  concjiiered ; 
and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his  name, 
and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port  Muhon. 
After  this  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an  army, 
and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria.  He 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Quintilius  Varus, 
and  died  of  a  mortal  wound  203  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Uuk  30,  k,c. —  C.  Kcp.  in 
\inn.  8,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says,  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck, or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
i  haps  Annibal  had  two  brothers  of  that  name. 
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.__, X  Carthaginian  more  known  by  the  excel-  [  neighbourhood  some  hot  mineral  waters  which 

lence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military  ex- 1  the  poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.     From  Ma- 


ploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  husban- 
dry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
taking  ofCarthage,  and  presented  to  the  Ro- 
man senate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek 
by  Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin 
by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato 
had  already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  obser- 
ved,consulted  the  writings  of  Mago  witb  great- 
er earnestness  than  the  books  of  the   Sibylline 

verses.     Columella. A    Carthaginian  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
Pvri'husand  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of 
120  sail.  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by 
the  Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of 
Asdruba!  aud  Hamilcar.     Val.  Max. 

Magon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Ganges.     Arrian, 

M.^GONTiAcuM  or  Magontea,  a  large 
city  of  Germany,  now  called  Mentz.     Tacit. 

4,  Hist.  15  and  23. 

Magus,  an  otficer  of  Turnus,  killed  by 
j:neas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  522. 

Maherbal,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at 
the  siege  of  Saguntum,  and  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Canna;. 
He  advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to 
march  to  Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to 
consider  on  so  bold  a  measure ;  upon  whicli 
Maherbal  observed,  that  Annibal  knew  how  to 
conquer,  but  not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
victory. 

Maia,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  se 
ven  sisters,     [lid.  Pleiades,]    .Ipollod.  3,  c. 

10.— Virg.  jEh.   1,  V.  301. A  surname  of 

Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.     Odd. 

5,  Fast.  5,  V.  25. 

MAJORtANus,  Jul.  Valerius,  an  emperor 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized 
himself  by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 
He  was  massacred  after  a  reig!i  of  37  years  by 
one  of  his  generals,  who  envied  in  his  master 
the  character  of  an  active,   virtuous,  and  hu- 


mane emperor. 

Majorca,  the  greatest  of  the  islands  called 
Baleares,  on  tlie  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Slrab. 

Mala  Fortuna,  the  goddess  of  evil  for- 
tune, was  worshipped  among  the  Romans. 
Cic.  de  Xat.  D.  3. 

Malka,  a  promontory  of  Lesbos. Ano- 
ther in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  Laconia. 
The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous  there,  that 
the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage  round  it 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad  Maltam 
deflexeris  ohliviscere  quce  sunt  domi.  Slrab. 
8  and  9.—Lman.  6,  v.  dS.—Plut.  in  Aral. — 
F/rg.  it:?!.  5,  V.  193.— JJfe/a,  2,  c.  3.— Lu'.  21, 
c.  44.— 0«"J.  Am.  2,  el.  16,  v.  24,  el.  11,  v.  20. 
—Pans.  3,  c.  23. 

Maleventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Be- 
neventum.     Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Maliio  or  Matho,  a  general  of  an  army 
of  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  258  B.  C. 

Malia,    a  city  of  Phthiotis  near  mount 
VAdi    and  Thermopylae.    There  were  in  its 
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lia,  a  gulforsmallbayin  the  neighbourhood,  at 
the  western  extremities  of  the  island  of  Kubcea, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia, 
Maliacujii  Frelum  or  Maliacus  Sinus.  Some 
call  it  the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to  La- 
mia. It  is  often  taken  lor  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus 
of  the  ancients.  Paus.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 
Maui,  a  people  of  Mesopotamia. 
Ma  LIS,  a  servant  maid  of  Omphale,  beloved 
by  Hercules. 

Mallea  or    Mallia    a^ua.     Vid.    Malia. 
Malleolus,    a  man    who    murdered    his 
mother,  kc.     Cic.  ad  Heren.  1,  c.  13. 

Mallius,  a  Roman  consul  defeated  by  the 
Gauls,  ^c. 

Mallophor.!,  {Icmam  ferens,)  a  surname 
under  which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara, 
because  she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  uti- 
lity of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep 
to  advantage.  This  temple  is  represented  as 
so  old  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  fal- 
ling to  decay.     Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

Mallos,  a  town  of  Cilicia.  Lucan.  3,  v. 
227. 

Malthinus,  a  name  under  which  Horace 
has  lashed  some  of  his  friends  or  enemies.  1, 
Sat.  2,  v.  27. 
Mamaus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus. 
Mamercus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  sur- 
rendered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak 
in  a  public  assembly  al  Syracuse  were  received 
with  groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he  dashed 
his  head  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to 
destroy  himself.  The  blows  were  not  fatal, 
and  Mamercus  was  soon  after  put  to  death  as 
a  robber,  B.  C.  340.     Polyien.  5. — C.  Mp.  in 

Tim. A   dictator  at  Rome,  B.  C.  437. 

A  consul  witii  D.  Brutus. 

Mamerthes,  a  Corinthian  who  killed  his 
brother's  son  in  hopes  of  reigning ;  upon  which 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  brother.  Ovid, 
in  lb. 

Mamertina,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines. A  name  of  Messana  in  Si- 
cily.   Martial.  13,  ep.  111.— Strab.  7. 

Mamertini,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily,  at 
the  request  of  Agalhocles.  When  they  were 
in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates at  Syracuse,  and  had  recourse  to  arms 
to  support  their  unlawful  demands.  The  se- 
dition was  appeased  by  the  authority  of  some 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  they  were  received  with  great  kindness 
by  the  people  of  Messana,  and  soon  returned 
perlidy  for  hospitality.  They  conspired  against 
the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males  in  the 
city,  and  married  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
After  this  violence  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  and  called  their  city  Mamertina, 
from  a  provincial  word,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage signified  martial,  or  warlike.  The  Ma- 
mertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Hiero, 
and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their  ruined  af- 
fairs.    Plut.  in  Pyrrfi.  kc. 

Mamilia  Lex  de  Hmilibus.  by  the  tri- 
bune Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  five  or  sis  feet  of  land 
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suould  be  left  uncultivated,  which  no  person 
could  convert  into  private  properly.  It  also 
appointed  commissioners  to  see  it  carried  into 
execution. 

Mamilii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tusculum,  from  whence  they  came  to 
Rome.     Liv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilil-s  Octavius,  a  son-in-law  of  Tar- 
quin,  who  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Regilia;.  He  is  also  called 
Manilius.     Vid.  Manilius. 

Mammea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  who  died  A.  D.  2.35. 

Mamijbius  Veturu's,  a  worker  in  brass  in 
JVuma's  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  tlie  mo- 
narch to  make  a  number  of  ancylia  or  shields, 
like  that  one  which  had  fallen  from  heaven, 
that  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
true  one  from  the  others.  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  undertaking,  and  he  asked 
for  no  other  reward  but  that  his  name 
might  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast 
of  the  Ancylia.  This  request  was  grant- 
ed. Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  392.— Farro  L.  L.  5, 
c.  6. 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight  born  at  For- 
iniae.  He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Cfesar  in 
Gaul,  where  he  greatly  enriched  himself.  He 
built  a  magnificent  palace  on  mount  Coelius, 
and  was  the  first  who  incrusted  his  wails  with 
marble.  Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  his  epi- 
grams. Formia;  is  sometimes  called  Mamur- 
rarumurbs.    Plin.  3(i,  c.  6. 

Manastabal,  son  of  Masinissa,  wlio  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Jugurlha.  Sallust. 
Jug.  bdl. 

C.  Mancinus,  a  Roman  general,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,0(K)  men, 
Avas  defeated  by  40<J0  Numantians  B.  C.  138. 
He  was  dragged  from  the  senate,  &.c.  Cic.  in 
Oral.  1,  c.  40. 

Mandane,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia.  The  monarch  had  dreamed 
that  his  daughter's  urine  bad  drowned  all  his 
rity,  which  had  been  interpreted  In  an  unfa- 
vourable manner  by  the  soothsayers,  who  as- 
sured him  that  his  daughter's  son  would  de- 
throne him.  The  marriage  of  Mandane  with 
Cambyses  would,  in  the  monarch's  opinion, 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  dream,  and  the  chil- 
dren ofthis connexion  would,  like  their  fatlier, 
be  poor  and  unnoticed.  The  expectations  of 
Astyages  were  frustrated.  He  was  dethroned 
by  his  grandson.  [Firf.  Cyrus.]  Hcrodot.  1, 
c.  107. 

Mandakes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso- 
pher, whom  Alexander  invited  by  his  ambas- 
sadors, on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  ban- 
quet, as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philo- 
sopher ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of 
Alexander,  &ic.     Strah.  15. 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  near  Horace's  country  seat.  Horat. 
1,  ep.  IS,  V.  105. 

Mandonius,  a  prince  in  Spain,  who  for 
some  time  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Romans. 
When  he  heard  that  Scipio  tlie  Roman  com- 
mander was  ill;  he  laised  commotions  in  the 
provinces,  for  which  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded and  punished.     f.'uK  2y. 
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Mandrocles,  a  geoeral  of  Artaxerxe?, 
&ic.     C.  jYep.inDat. 

Mandron,  a  king  of  the  Bebryces,  &c. 
Polyan.  8. 

Mandueii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  (now  Bur- 
gundy) in  Caesar's  army,  ^c.  C<zs.  Bell.  G. 
7,  c.  78. 

Mandubratius,  a  young  Briton  who  came 
over  to  C>a^.sar  in  Gaul.  His  father,  Im- 
manuentius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been 
pot  to  death  by  order  of  Cassivelaunus,  Cits. 
Bell.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Manduria,  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Ta- 
rentum,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for 
eating  dog's  flesh.  Pliii.  2,  c.  103. — Liv.  27, 
c.  15. 

Manes,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Tellus,  who 
reigned  in  Masonia.  lie  was  father  of  Cotys 
by  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  Tliey  were  reckoned  among  the  infer- 
nal deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  burying  places,  and  the  monuments 
of  the  dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great 
solemnity,  particidarly  by  the  Romans.  The 
augurs  always  invoked  them  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices. 
Virgil  introduces  his  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the 
infernal  deities,  and  to  the  Manes,  a  victim 
whose  blood  was  received  in  a  ditch.  The 
word  Manes  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Mania,  who  was  by  some  reckoned  the  mo- 
ther of  those  tremendous  deities.  Otiiersderive 
it  from  manare,  quod  per  omnia  a-therea  ter- 
rennque  manabant,  because  they  fdled  the  air 
particularly  in  the  night,  and  were  intent  to 
molest  and  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind. 
Some  say,  that  niunes  comes  from  wiani>,  an 
old  Latin  word  which  signified  good  or  propi- 
tious. The  word  mane.s  is  differently  used  by 
ancient  authors ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the 
infernal  regions,  and  sometimes  it  is  applied 
to  the  deities  of  Pluto's  kingdom,  whence  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Romans  were  always  super- 
scribed with  D.  M.  Dis.  Manibus,  to  remind 
the  sacrilegious  and  profane,  not  to  molest  the 
monuments  of  the  dead,  whicii  were  guarded 
with  such  sanctity.  Propert.'i,  i;\.  19. —  Virg. 
4,  G.  v.  469.  JEn.  3,  he— Horat.    I,  Sat.  8,  v. 

28. A  river  of  Locris. 

Manetho,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopo- 
lis  in  Egypt,  surnamed  the  Mendesian,  B.C. 
261.  He  wrote  in  Greek  an  history  of  Egypt^ 
which  has  been  often  quoted  and  commended 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  Josephus.  It 
was  chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  Mer- 
cury, and  from  the  journals  and  annals  which 
were  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  This 
history  has  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  author  supported,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  had  been  mere  mortals, 
and  had  all  lived  upon  earth.  This  history, 
which  is  now  lost,  had  been  epitomized,  and 
some  fragments  of  it  arestiil  extant.  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  poem  ascribed  to  Manetho,  in 
whicli  the  power  of  the  stars,  whicli  preside 
over  the  birth  and  fate  of  mankind,  is  explain- 
ed. The  Apotelesraata  of  this  author  were 
edited  in  4to.  by  Gronovius,  L.Bat.  1698. 
Mania,   a    goddess    supposed   to    be    the 

moliier  uf  the  Lares  and  Manes. A  femalo 

servant  of  queen   Berenice  liie  daughter  ot 
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Ptolemy. A  mistress  of  Demcdiiis  Polior- 

cetes,  called  also  Demo  and  Mania  from  her 
folly.     Pint,  in  Dem. 

Manili.v  lex,  by  Manilius  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forces  of 
Lucuilus  and  his  province,  together  with  Ei- 
thynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command  of 
Glahrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  tins  general  should,  without  any  delay, 
declare  war  against  Mithridafes,  and  still  re 
tain  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the 

empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

Another  which  permitted  all  those  whose  fa- 
thers had  not  been  invested  with  public  offices, 
to  be  employed  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

A  woman  famous  for  her  debaucheries. 

Juv.  6,  V.  242. 

Manilius,  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house, 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &.C.     Liv.  2,  c.  15. 

Caius,   a  celebrated  mathematician  and 

poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  of  which  live  books  are  extant 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not 
elegant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourish- 
ed in  the  Augustan  age.  No  author,  however, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  has  made  mention  of 
Manilius.  The  best  editions  of  Manilius  are 
those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and  Stoe- 
benis,  8vo.  Argentor,  J767. Titus,  a  learn- 
ed historian  in  the  age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  He 
is  greatly  commended  by  Cicejo,  pro  Roscio. 

Marcus,  another  mentioned  by  Cicero  <le 

Oral.  1,  c.  48,  as  supporting  the  character  of 
a  great  lawyer,  and  of  an  eloquent  and  power- 
ful orator. 

Manimi,  a  people  in  Germany.  Tacit.  G. 
43. 

Manlia  lex,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manlius,  A. 
U.  C.  557.  It  i-evived  the  office  of  treviri  epu- 
lones,  first  instituted  by  Numa.  The  epuloncs 
were  priests,  who  prepared  banquets  for  Jupi- 
ter and  the  gods  at  public  festivals,  &,o. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youtii  wasdislinguishedby  alively 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  ta- 
lents were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficulty 
of  speaking;  and  tiie  father,  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose his  son's  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained 
him  in  the  country.  The  behaviour  of  the  fa- 
ther was  publicly  censured,  and  Marius  Pom- 
ponius  the  tribune  cited  bini  to  answer  for 
his  unfatherly  behaviour  to  his  son.  Young 
Manlius  was  informed  of  this,  and  with  a  dag- 
ger in  his  hand  he  entered  the  house  of  the 
tribune,  and  made  him  solemnly  promise  that 
he  would  drop  the  accusation.  This  action  of 
Manlius  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  soon 
after  he  was  chosen  niilitary  tribune.  In  a 
war  against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  one  of  the  enemy,  uhose  gigantic 
stature  and  ponderous  arras  had  rendered  him 
terrible  and  almost  invincible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans.  The  Gaul  was  conquered,  and 
Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms,  and  from 
the  collar  (lonjuis)  which  he  look  from  the 
enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  surnamed 
Torquatua.  Manlius  was  the  first  Roman  who 
was  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  without  having 
been  pieviou.sly  consul.  The  severity  of  Tor- 
qnalus  to  his  5on,hasbeen  deservedly  censured. 
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This  father  had  the  courage  and  heart  to  put 
to  death  his  son,  because  he  had  engaged  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  honourable  vic- 
tory, without  his  previous  permission.  This 
uncommon  rigour  displeased  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  though  Torquatus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by  the  senate 
for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youth  showed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  consul's  severity, 
by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage  which 
every  other  conqueror  received.  Some  time 
after  the  censoi-ship  was  offered  to  him,  but  he 
refused  it,  observing,  that  the  people  could 
not  bear  his  severity,  nor  he  the  vices  of  the 
people.  From  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have 
been  called  Manliana  tdicla.    Liv.  7-  c.  10. — 

Val.  Max.  6,  c.   9. iVIarcus,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen  3ed  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sud- 
denly surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enc!j:y. 
This  action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Cci^jI- 
tolinus.,  and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour 
had  awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own 
defence,  were  ever  after  held  sacred  among 
the  Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed 
to  abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people, 
raised  the  senators  against  him.  Thedictator, 
Corn.  Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the 
people  put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from 
prison  their  common  father.  This  did  not,  in 
the  least,  check  his  ambition  \  he  continued  to 
raise  factions,  and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to 
make  himself  absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  themselves  became  his  accusers„ 
He  was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martins;  but  when 
the  distant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius 
had  saved,  seemed  to  infiuence  the  people  in 
hJs  favour,  the  court  of  justice  was  removed,^ 
and  Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371, 
and  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  afterwards  permitted  to 
bear  the  surname  of  Marcus,  and  the  place 
where  his  house  had  stood  was  deemed  un 
worthy  to  be  inhabited.  Liv.  5,  c.31, 1.  6,  c.  5. 
—Flor.  1,  c.  13  and  26.— Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3.— 

Virg.  JE7i.6,v.82o.' Imperiosus,  father  of 

Manlius  Torquatus.  He  was  made  dictator. 
He  was  accused  for  detaining  his  son  at  home. 
[Vid.  P.Ianlius  Torquatus.]-. — Volso,  a  Ro- 
man consul  who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  ia 
Asia,  and  made  war  against  the  Gallo-grecians, 
whom  he  conquered.  He  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph  at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first 
strongly  opposed.     Fior.  3,  c.  11. — Liv.  38,  c, 

12,  kc. Caius,  or  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to 

Athens  to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws 
of  Solon,  A.  U.  C.  300.— lit!.  2,  c.  54,  1.  3, 

c.   31, Another,    called  also  Cincinnatus^ 

He  made  war  against  the  Etrurians  and  Veien- 
les  with  great  success.     He  died  of  a  wound 

he  had  received  in  a  battle. Another,  who 

in  his  prffitorship  reduced  Sardinia.  He  was  af- 
terwards made  dictator. Another,  who  was 

defeated  by  a  rebel  army  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

A  prEctor  in  Gaul,  who  fought  against  the 

Boii,  w  ith  very  little  success. Another,  cal- 
led Altilius,  who  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet, 
Sic. — -Another,  M'ho  conspired  with  Catilias 
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against  the  Roman  republic. Another,  in 

vvhose  consulship  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut. 
Another,  who  was  banished  under  Tiberi- 
us for  his  adultery. A  Roman  appointed 

judge  between  his  son  Silanusandthe  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  been 
heard,  the  father  said,  '■  It  is  evident  (hat  my 
son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  there- 
fore [  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and 
of  my  house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from 
my  presence."  Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the 
rigour  of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself 

Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  5. A  learned   man   in  the 

age  of  Cicero. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Thiasto,  both  famous 
divinities  among  the  Germans.  Tacit,  de 
Germ   c.  2. 

J.  Mansuetus,  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son, 
then  very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  pro- 
moted by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detach- 
ment of  the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his 
father  was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansue- 
tus  was  wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  he. 
Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  25. 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  was  taken  by  Aratus  and  Antigonus, 
and  on  account  of  the  latter  it  was  afterwards 
called  JJntigonia.  The  emperor  Adrian  built 
there  a  temple  in  hosiour  of  his  favouritft  Al- 
cinous.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  which 
was  fought  there  between  Epaminondasat  the 
head  of  the  Thebans,  and  the  combined  force 
of  Lacedcemon,  Acbaia,  Elis,.  Athens,  and  Ar- 
cadia, about  363  years  before  Christ.  The 
Tlieban  general  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  from  that  time  Thebes  lost  its  power 
and  consequence  among  the  Grecian  states. 
Slrab.  S.—  C.  JVep.  in  Epam.—Diod.  Vi.—Ptol. 
3,  c.  16. 

Mantineus,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar- 
ried Abas  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hyperm- 
iiestra.     JlpoUod.  2,  c.  9. 

Mantikorum  oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  Bastia. 

Mantios,  a  son  of  Melarapus. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tire- 
sias,  endowed  with  tlie  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the 
city  of  Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she 
was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  the  con- 
querors sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
as  the  most  valuable  present  they  could  muke. 
Manto,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for 
some  time  at  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  as 
priestess,  and  where  she  gave  oracles.  From 
Delphi  she  came  to  Clarosin  Ionia,  where  she 
established  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  she 
married  Rhadius  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Mopsus.  Manto 
afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  she  married 
Tiberinus  the  king  of  Alba,  or,  as  the  poets 
mention,  the  god  of  the  river  Tiber.  From 
this  mariiage  sprang  Ocnus,  who  built  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  honour  of 
his  mother,  he  called  Mantua.  Manto,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  tradition,  was  so  struck  at 
the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes,  her  na- 
tive comitry,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow, 
and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  sup- 
pose her  to  be  the  san;e  who  conducted  iEneas 
into  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to 
Tarquin    tlie    Proud.     She   received  divine 
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Iionour$  after  death.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  199,  I. 
10,  v.  199.— Ot'«/.  Mel.  6,  v.  \51.—Diod.  4.— 
Apoilod.  3,  c.  l.—Strab.  14  and  \&.—Puus.  9, 
c.  10  and  33,  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Mantua,  a  to'vn  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bi- 
anoror  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etrnria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus, 
was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua 
also,  which  Avas  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared 
tlie  common  calamity,  though  it  had  favoured 
tlie  party  of  Augustus,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  Virgil,  who  was  among  them, 
and  a  native  of  the  town,  and  from  thence 
often  called  Mantuanus,  applied  for  redress 
to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it  by  means  of  his 
poetical  talents.  Strab  5.— Virg.  Eel.  1,  he. 
G.  3,  V.  12.  JEn.  10,  v.  \QO.—  Ovid.  Jimor.  3, 
el.  15. 

Maracanda,  a  town  of  Sogdiana. 

Maratha,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  28. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles 
from  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which 
the  10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Plataeans,  un- 
der (he  command  of  Miitiades,  gained  over 
the  Persian  army,  consisting  of  100,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  or,  according  to  Val.  Maxi- 
mus,  of  300,00(J,  or,  as  Justin  says,  of  600,000, 
under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
on  the  28th  of  Sept.  490,  B.  C.  In  this  bat- 
tle, according  to  Herodotus,  the  Alhenidns 
lost  only  192  men,  and  the  Persians  6,300. 
Justin  has  raised  the  loss  of  the  Persians  iu 
this  expedition,  and  ia  the  battle,  to  200,000 
men.  To  commemorate  this  immortal  victory 
of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks  raised  small 
columns,  with  the  names  inscribed  on  tie 
tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  overcame  a 
celebrated  bull,  v.hich  plundered  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Erigone  is  called  Mara- 
thonia  virgo,  as  being  born  at  Marathon. 
Stat.  5,  Syli\  3,  v.  74'!— C.  Mcp.  in  Milt.— 
Herodot.  6,  he— Justin.  2,  c.  9.— F«/.  Max.  5, 
C.3. — Pint,  in  Paral. — A  king  of  Attica,  son 
of  Epopeus,  who   gave  his  name  to  a  small 

village  there.     Pans.  2,  c.  1. A  king  of  Si- 

cyon. 

Marathos,  a  town  of  Phoenicia.  Mela,  I, 
c   12. 

Marcella,  a  daughter  of  Ocfavja  the  sis- 
ter of  Augustus  by  Marcelius.  She  married 
Agrippa. 

Makcellinus  Ammianus,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arms  under  Constantius, 
Julian,  and  Velens,  and  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  fiom  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where 
Suetonius  stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens. 
His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but 
it  is  greatly  valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in 
many  of  the  fictions  he  mentions,  the  author 
was  neaily  concerned.  This  history  was  com- 
posed at  Rome,  where  Ammianus  retired 
from  the  noise  and  (roubles  of  the  camp,  and 
does  not  betray  that  severity  against  the  Chris- 
tians which  oilier  writers  have  manifested, 
though  the  author  was  warm  in  favour  of  Pa- 
ganism, the  religion  which  for  a  while  wa.? 
seated  on  the  throne.  It  was  divided  into 
(hirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the  eighteen 
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Tast  remain,  beginning  at  tlie  death  of  Magnen- 
tius.  Ammianus  has  been  liberal  in  his  enco- 
miums upon  Julian,  whose  favours  he  enjoyed, 
and  who  so  eminently  patronized  his  religion. 
The  negligence  with  which  some  facts  are 
sometimes  mentioned,  has  induced  many  to 
believe  that  the  history  of  Ammianus  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  ravages  of  lime,  and  that 
it  is  descended  to  us  mutilated  and  imperfect. 
The  best  editions  of  Ammianus,  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  fol.  and  4to.  L.  Bat.  1693,  and  of 

Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1773. An  officer  under 

Julian. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who  after  the  first  Punic  war. 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Gauls,  where  he  obtained  the  Spolia 
opima,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Virido- 
marus  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Such  success 
rendered  him  popular,  and  soon  after  he  \vas 
intrusted  to  oppose  Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  who  obtained  some  advan- 
tage over  this  celebrated  Carthaginian,  and 
showed  his  countrymen  that  Annihal  was  not 
invincible.  The  troubles  uhich  v»ere  raised 
In  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  at  t!ie  death 
of  Hieronymus,  alarmed  the  Romans,  and 
Marcellus,  in  Ills  third  consulship,  was  sent 
with  a  powerful  force  against  Syracuse.  He 
attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  his  operations 
proved  ineffectual,  and  the  invention  and  in- 
dustry of  a  philosopher  [Vid.  ArchimefJes] 
were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  destroy 
all  the  great  and  stu;  endous  machines  and  mi- 
litary engines  of  the  Romans  during  tiiree  suc- 
cessive years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcellus 
at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inattention 
of  the  inhabitants  during  their  nocturnal  cele- 
bration of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured  his 
operations  ;  he  forcibly  entered  the  town,  and 
made  himself  master  of  it.  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  tho  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
ciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  of 
ail  its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confeT.sed, 
tliat  he  had  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  build- 
ings of  Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the 
fine  artsand  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his 
countrymen.  After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse, 
Marcellus  was  called  upon  by  his  country  to 
oppose  a  second  time  Annibal.  In  tiiis  cam- 
paign he  behaved  witli  greater  vigour  than  be- 
fore ;  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  towns  of  the 
Samnites,  which  had  revolted,  were  recovered 
by  force  of  arms,  and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of 
Annibal  made  prisoners.  Some  time  after  an 
engagement  with  the  Carthaginian  general 
proved  unfavourable  ;  Marcellus  had  the  dis- 
advantage ;  but  on  the  morrow  a  more  suc- 
cessful skirmish  vindicated  his  military  char- 
acter, and  the  honour  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 
IMarcellus,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  vigi- 
lant against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He 
imprudently  separated  himself  from  his  camp, 
and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  in  his  fifth  consulship,  A.  U.  C. 
546,  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral  by  the  conqueror,  and  his  ashes 
were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son. 
Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for  his 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues  ;  and  the  hu- 
manity of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
■vho;  at  tlie  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the 
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thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  exposed  (d 
the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the 
laws  oi  war  rendered  inevitable.    Virg.  JEn.  6, 

v.  855.— Pfl/erc.  2,  c.Z8.— Pint. invM,  &c. 

One  of  his  descendants,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  signalized  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  attachment  to 
the  latter.  He  was  banished  by  Caesar,  but  af- 
terwards recalled  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in  an  oration 

which  is  still  e.xtant. The  grandson  of  Pom- 

pey's  friend,  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
universal  benevolence  and  affability.  He  was 
son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus. He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  suddenness  of  his  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  was  tlie  cause  of  much 
lamentation  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  fami- 
ly of  .Augustus,  and  Virgil  procured  himself 
great  favours  by  celebrating  the  virtues  of  this 
amiable  prince.  \^Vid.  Octavia.]  Marcellus 
was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  883. — Suet,  in  Aug. — Plut.  in  Marcdl. — 

Seiiec.  Covfol.  ad  Marc. — Paterc.  2,  c.  93. 

The  son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Sy- 
racuse, was  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which 
proved  lata!  to  his  father,  but  he  forced  his 
way  from  the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  receiv- 
ed the  ashes  of  his  father  from  the  conqueror. 

Plut.  in  Marcel/. A   man  who  conspired 

against  Vespasian. The  husband  of  Octa- 
via the  sister  of  Augustus. A  conqueror  of 

Britain. An  officer  under  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian.  A  man  put  to  death  by  Galba. A 

man  who  gave  Cicero  information  of  Catiline's 

conspiracy. A  colleague   of  Cato  in  the 

qua^storship. A  native  of  Pamphylia,  who 

wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  physic,  divided  into 
42   books.     He   lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 

Aurelius. A  Roman  drowned  in  a  storm, 

&c. 

Makjcia  i,ex,  by  Marcius  Censorinus.  It 
forbad  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office 
of  censor  more  than  once. 

M.\rcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus.  When  she 
heard  that  her  Jiusband  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner, 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some 
Carthaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she 
had  previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The 
senate  was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and 
cruelty.  Diod.  24. A  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  whom  he  poisoned. A 

vestal  virgin,  punished  for  her  incontinence. 

A  daughter  of  Philip,  who  married  Cato 

the  censor.  Her  husband  gave  her  to  his 
friend  Hortensius  for  tiie  sake  of  procreating 
children,  and  after  his  death  he  took  her  again 

to  his  own  house. An  ancient  name  of  the 

island  of  Rhodes. A  daughter  of  Cato  of 

Utica. A  stream  of  water.     Vid.  Martia 

aqua. 

Makci.\!?.\,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private 
virtues  and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  de- 
clared Augusta  and  empress  by  her  brother. 
She  died  A.  D.  113. 

Marcianopoms,  the  capital  of  Lower  Mce- 
sia  in  Greece.  It  receives  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  empress  Marciana. 

Maccianus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of 
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«u  obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some 
time  sensed  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
he  was  made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  Theodosius.  His  winning  address 
and  uncommon  talents  raised  him  to  higher 
stations;  and  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
2d,  A.  D.  450,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  in  the  east.  The  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  choice.  Marcianus  showed  himself  ac 
tive  and  resolute,  and  when  Attila,  the  barbar- 
ous king  of  the  Huns,  asked  of  the  emperor 
the  annual  tribute  which  the  indolence  and 
cowardice  of  his  predecessors  had  regularly 
paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  firmly  said, 
that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends,  but  that 
iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  prepared  for 
his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  universal  popu- 
larity Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making 
warlike  preparations  against  the  barbarians 
that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was  la- 
mented, and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity  he  found 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  that  he 
had  the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  buiial, 
for  which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the 
homicide  and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have 
been  executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer 
been  discovered,  and  convinced  the  world  of 

the  innocence  of  Marcianus. Capella,  a 

writer.     Vid.  Capella. 

M.  Marcius  Sabinus,  was  (he  progenitor 
of  the  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  advised 
TS'uma  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Ro- 
tnans  offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  Tullus 
HostHius,  and  when  his  efforts  proved  unsuo- 
ressful,  he  killed  himself.  His  sou,  who  mar- 
ried adaughter  of  Numa,  was  made  high  priest 
by  hi.s  father-in-law.      He  was  father  of  An- 

r.'is  Martius.     Pint,  in  JViima. A  Roman 

who  accused  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt, 

of  misdemeanor,  in  the  Roman  senate. 

A  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the  Samnites. 
lie  was  more  successful  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians,   and    obtained    a    victory,    &.c. 

Another  consul,  who  obtained  a  victory  over 

the  Etrurians. Another,  who  defeated  the 

Hernici. A  Roman  who  fought    against 

Asdrubal. A  man  whom  Catiline  hired  to 

assassinate  Cicero. 

Marcjus  Saltus,  a  place  in  Liguria,  &c. 

Marcomasni,  a  people  of  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  They  proved  powerful  ene- 
mies to  the  Roman  emperors.  Augustus 
granted  them  peace,  but  they  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  Antoninus  and  Trajan,  &c.  Pa- 
ferc.  2,  c.  109.— Tadi.  .Inn.  2,  c.  46  and  62, 
G.  42. 

Marcus,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.     Vid.  .i^Cmilus,  Lepidus,  &ic. 

A  son   of  Cato,  killed  at  Philippi,   fcc. 

Carynensis,  a  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
255  B.  C. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines 
«f  Media.    They  were  very  poor,  and  gene- 
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rally  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  Then- 
country,  in  latter  times,  became  (he  residence 
I  of  the  famous  assassins  destroyed  by  Ilulakou 
I  the  grandson  of  Zingis  Khan.  Herodot.  I  and 
3.—Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  Conslantine  and  Licinius, 
A.  D.  315, 

Mardonius,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylee 
and  Salamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army 
of  300,(X)0  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country, 
and  reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  His 
operations  were  rendered  useless  by  the  cour- 
age and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  a 
battle  at  Plataja,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and 
left  among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been 
commander  of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Darius.  Plut.  in  .Irisl. — Herodoi.  6,  7  and 
8.—Diod.  U.— Justin.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 

Mardus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Maee  Mortuum,  called  also,  from  the 
bitumen  it  throws  up,  the  lake  AsphaUites,  is 
situate  in  Judaja,  and  near  100  miles  long  and 
25  broad.  Its  waters  are  sailer  than  those  of 
the  sea,  but  the  vapours  exhaled  from  them 
are  not  so  pestilential  as  have  been  generally 
represented.  It  is  supposed  that  the  13  cities, 
of  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  the  capital,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  volcano,  and  on  tiie  site  a  lake 
formed.  Volcanic  appearances  now  mark  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  earlhtjuakes  are  fre- 
quent. Plin.  5,  c.  6. — Joseph.  J.  Bell.  4,  c.  27. 
—Slrab.  16,  p.  764.— Justin.  36,  c.  3. 

MiRf'oTis,  now  Siwah,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Alexandria.  Its  neighbourhood  is  fa- 
mous for  wine,  though  some  make  the  Ma- 
reoticum  vinnm  grow  in  Epirus,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  Libya,  called  also  Mareotis,  near 
Egvpt.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  91.— Horat.  1,  od.  38, 
V.  U.—Lucan.  3  and  lO.-Sfrab.  17. 

Marginia  and  Margiania,  a  town  and 
country  near  the  river  Osus,  at  the  east  of 
Hyrcania,  celebrated  for  its  wines.  The  vines 
are  so  uncommonly  large  that  two  men  can 
scarcely  grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  Curi. 
7,  c.  1(1.— P/o/.  5. 

Margites,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affec- 
tation. When  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Margites. 

Marcus,  a  river  of  Mcesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
Kastolatz. 

MARi.iBA,  a  city  in  Arabia  near  the  Red 
Sea. 

Maria  lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tiibune, 
A.  U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called 
pontes,  on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give 
their  votes  in  the  romiiia,  to  be  narrower, 
that  no  other  might  stand  there  to  hinder  the 
proceedings  of   the  assembly  by  appeal,  or 

other  disturbances. Another,   called  also 

Porcia,  by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  fined  a  certain  sum  of 
money  such  commanders  as  gave  a  false  ac- 
count to  the  Roman  senate  of  the  number  of 
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slain  in  a  battle.  It  obliged  them  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  their  return  when  they  enter- 
ed the  city,  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tion. 

Mariamna,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  mar- 
ried Herodes,  &.c. 

Mariana  foss*,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
dyks  {fossa,)  Avhich  Marius  opened  from 
thence  to  the  sea.     Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Sirab.  4. 

Mariandynum,  a  place  near  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cer- 
berus out  of  hell.  Dionys — Ptol.  5,  c.  1. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  2  and  19,  I.  2,  c.  7. 

Marianus,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter, 
from  a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius. 
It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate 
assembled  to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance 
communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  Val.  Max. 
],  c.  7. 

Marica,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Minturnae.  She  married  king  Faunus,  by 
whom  she  had  king  Latinus,  and  she  was  af- 
terwards called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honour- 
ed as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore 
her  name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same 
as  Circe.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  Al.—Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

A  wood  on  the  borders  of  Campania  bore 

also  the  name  of  Marica,  as  being  sacred  to 
the  nymph.  Liv.  27,  c.  37.—Horat.  3,  od. 
17,  V.  7. 

Maricus,  a  Gaul  thrown  to  lions,  in  the 
reign  of  Vitellius,  who  refused  to  devour  him, 
Sic.     Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  c.  61. 

Marina,  a  daughter  of  Arcadius,  &,c. 

Marinus,  a  friend  of  Tiberius,  put  to 
death,  &.c. 

Marion,  a  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Marissa,  an  opulent  town  of  Judaea. 

Marita  lex.     Vid.  Julia  de  Maritandis. 

Maris,  a  river  of  Scythia. A  son  of  Ar- 

misodares,  who  assisted  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  and  was  killed  by  Antilochus.  Ho- 
7ner.  II.  6,  v.  317. 

Marisus,  a  river  of  Dacia. 

C.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  Avho, 
from  a  peasant,  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld 
during  her  consular  government.  He  was 
born  at  Arpinum,  of  obscure  and  illherate  pa- 
rents. His  father  l»ore  the  same  name  as 
himself,  and  his  mother  was  called  Fulcinia. 
He  forsook  tiie  meaner  occupations  of  the 
•  country  for  tiie  camp,  and  signalized  himself 
under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of  Numantia.  The 
Roman  general  saw  the  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity of  yoimg  Marius,  and  foretold  the  era  of 
his  future  greatness.  By  his  seditions  and 
intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exercised  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he  rendered  him- 
self known ;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  contri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  raise  him  to  conse- 
quence. He  passed  into  Africa  as  lieutenant 
to  the  consul  Metellus  against  Jugurtha,  and, 
after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  and  raised  enemies  to  hisdiend  and 
benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  canvas- 
sed for  the  consulsiiip.  The  extravagant  ]iro- 
mises  he  made  to  the  people,  and  his  malevo- 
lent insinuations  about  the  conduct  of  Metel- 
lus, proved  successful.    He  was  elected,  and 
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appointed  to  finish  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
He  showed  himself  capable  in  every  degree 
to  succeed  to  Metellus.  Jugurtha  was  defeated, 
and  afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  by  the  perfidy  of  Bocchus.  INo  soon- 
er was  Jugurtha  conquered  than  new  honours 
and  fresh  trophies  awaited  Marius.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Rome  were  suddenly  invaded  by  an 
army  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was; 
the  only  man  whose  activity  and  boldnesscould 
resist  so  powerful  an  enemy.  He  was  elected 
consul,  and  sent  against  the  Teutones.  The 
war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius  was  a  third  and 
fourth  time  invested  with  the  consulship.  At 
last  two  engagements  were  fought,  and  not  less 
than20t),000of  the  barbarian  forces  of  the  Am- 
brones  and  Teutones  were  slain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  90,000  made  prisoners.  The  fol- 
lowing yeeu-  was  also  marked  by  a  total  over- 
throw of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde  of  barba- 
rians, in  which  140,000  were  slaughtered  by 
the  Romans,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners.  Af- 
ter such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with  his 
colleague  Catulus,  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  he  deserved  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  his  in- 
trepidity had  delivered  his  country  from  itsfor- 
eign  enemies,  he  sought  employment  at  home, 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  sedi- 
tions, and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.  This 
was  the  cause  and  the  foimdation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  pro- 
secute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  resolved  to 
oppose  the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  con- 
sidered as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advan- 
ced to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save 
his  life  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds 
prevented  him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in 
Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, where  the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon 
discovered  him  Ln  a  marsh,  where  he  had 
plunged  himself  in  the  mud,  and  left  only  his 
mouth  above  the  surface  for  respiration.  He 
was  violently  dragged  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Minturnae,  and  the  magistrates,  all  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  Sylla,  passed  sentence 
of  immediate  death  on  their  magnanimous 
prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off 
his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but  the  stern  coun- 
tenance of  Marius  disarmed  the  courage  of 
the  executioner,  and,  when  he  heard  the  ex- 
clamation of  Tune  homo,  audes  occidere  Caium 
Marium,  the  dagger  dropped  from  his  hand. 
Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened  the 
compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnse. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  fa- 
voured his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined 
his  son  Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the 
princes  of  the  country  in  his  cause.  Marius 
landed  near  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  re- 
ceived no  small  consolation  at  the  sight  of  thr 
venerable  ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which 
like  himself  had  been  exposed  to  calamitv- 
and  felt  the  cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune.  Thiji 
place  of  his  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favours  ot 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island.  He  soon  after  learned  that  Cinoa 
had  embraced  his  cause  atjiome,  when  the 
Roman  senate  had  stripped  him  of  his  consu- 
lar dignity  and  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  hi.» 
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enemies.  This  intelligence  animated  Marius  ; 
he  set  sail  to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  men.  His  army,  however,  gra- 
dually increased,  and  be  entered  Rome  like  a 
conqueror.  His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sa- 
crificed to  his  fury ,  Rome  was  filled  with  blood 
and  he  who  had  once  been  called  the  father  of 
his  country,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  attended  by  a  number  of  assassins, 
who  immediately  slaughtered  all  those  whose 
salutations  were  not  answered  by  their  leader. 
Such  were  the  signals  for  bloodshed.  When 
Marius  and  Cinna  had  sufliciently  gratified 
their  resentment,  they  made  themselves  con- 
suls; but  Marius,  already  worn  out  with  old 
age  and  infirmities,  died  sixteen  days  after  he 
had  been  honoured  with  the  consular  dignity 
for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86.  His  end  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  uncommon  quanti 
ties  of  wine  wliich  he  drank  when  labouring 
under  a  dangerous  disease,  to  remove,  by  in- 
toxication, the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Marius,  who  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  victories,  and  b}' 
his  cruelty.  As  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  and  among  peasants,  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  he  always  betrayed 
rusticity  in  his  behaviour,  and  despised  in 
others  those  polished  manners  and  that  studied 
address  which  education  had  denied  him.  He 
hated  the  conversation  of  the  learned  only  be- 
cause he  was  illiterate,  and  if  he  appeared  an 
example  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  he  owed 
these  advantages  to  the  years  of  obscurity 
which  he  had  passed  at  Arpinum.  His  coun- 
tenance was  stern,  his  voice  firm  and  imperi- 
ous, and  his  disposition  untractable.  He  al- 
ways betrayed  the  greatest  timidity  in  the 
public  assemblies,  as  he  had  not  been  early 
taught  to  make  eloquence  and  oratory  iiis 
pursuit.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  onlj' 
qualifications  were  those  of  a  great  general, 
and  with  these  he  rendered  himself  the  most 
illustrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  one  whose  ferocity 
seemed  capabl«?  to  oppose  the  barbarians  of 
the  north.  The  manner  of  his  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions, remains  doubtful,  though 
some  have  charged  him  with  the  crime  of 
5uicide.  Among  the  instances  which  are  men- 
tioned of  his  firmness  this  may  be  recorded : 
a  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to  a 
physician,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  cutting 
it  off.  Marius  gave  it,  and  saw  the  operation 
performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  face,  and 
without  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  the 
other,  and  Marius  gave  it  with  equal  compo- 
sure. Pint,  in  vita. — Faterc.  2,  c.  i), — Fior. 
3,  c.  3.—JUV.  8,  v.  245,  k.c.—Lucan.  2,  v.  69. 

Caius,  the  soti  of  the  great  Marius,  was 

as  cruel  as  his  father,  and  shared  his  good  and 
his  adverse  fortune.  He  made  himself  consul 
in  the  26lh  year  of  his  age,  and  nmrdered  all 
the  senators  who  opposed  his  ambivious  views. 
He  wasdefcatedby  Sylla,  andlledto  Praiueste, 

where  he  killed  himself.    Phd.  in  Mario. 

Priscus,  a  governor  of  Africa,  accused  of  ex- 
tortion in  ills  pro^fciuce  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
pnd  banished  from  Italy.  T/m.  2,  ep.  11. — 
,f;/r.  1,  v.  48. A  lover,  Lc.     I'id.  Hellas. 
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I One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  5th  cen- 

I  tury,  whose  works  were  edited  by  Garner,  2 
vols.  fol.  Paris,  1673 ;  and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684, 

I M.  Aurelius,  a  native  oi  Gaul,  who,  from 

the  mean  employment  of  a  blacksmith,  became 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and  at  last 
caused  himself  to  be  saluted  emperor.  Three 
days  afterthis  elevation, a  man  who  had  shared 
his  poverty  without  partaking  of  his  more  pros- 
perous fortune,  ]iublicly  assassinated  him,  and 
he  waskilledby  a  sword  which  he  himsel!  had 
made  in  the  lime  of  his  obscurity.  Marius 
has  been  often  celebrated  for  hisgreat  strength, 
and  it  is  confidently  reported  that  he  could 
stop  with  one  of  his  fingei-s  only  the  wheel  of  a 

chariot  in  its  most  rapid  course. Maximus, 

a  Latin  writer,  who  published  an  account  of 
the  Roman  emj^erors  from  Trajan  to  Alexan- 
der, now  lost.  His  compositions  were  enter- 
taining, and  executed  with  great  exactness  and 
fidelity.  Some  have  accused  him  of  inatten- 
tion, and  complain  that  his  writings  abounded 
with  many  fabulous  and   insignificant  stories. 

Celsus,  a  friend   of  Galba,  saved   from 

death  by  Otho,  k.c.    Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  45. 

Sextns,  a  rich  Spaniard,  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  account  of  his  richeS; 
k,c.     Tacit,  jjnn.^,  c.  19. 

Marmacus,  the  father  of  Pythagoras, 
Diog. 

MiRMARENSES,  a  people  of  Lycia. 

Marmarica.     Vid.  Marmaridae. 

MarmaridjE,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  Libya  called  Marmarica,  between  Cyrene 
and  Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and 
pretended  to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  pow- 
er to  destroy  the  poisonous  elfects  of  the  bite 
of  serpents.  Sil.  It.  3,  v.  300, 1.  11,  v.  182.—- 
Lucan.  4,  v.  680, 1. 9,  v.  894. 

Marmarion,  a  town  of  Euboea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarinus.     Strab.  10. 

Maro.    Vid.  Virgilius. 

M.vROBODUi,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Ta- 
cit, de  Germ.  42. 

Maroij,  a  son  of  Evanthes,  high  priest  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon 
the  coast.  Homer.  Od.  9,  v.  179. An  Egyp- 
tian who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  conquests, 
and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from  him 
Maronea.     Mela,  2,  c,  2. — Diod.  1. 

Maronjja,  a  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  is  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  has  always  been  reck- 
oned excellent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed, 
Ulysses  intoxicated  tiie  Cyclops  Poly|)hemus. 
Pliu.l4,c.4.-—Herodot.—Melu,  1,  c.  I.—  Ti- 
hidl.  4,  el.  1,  v.  &7. 

MAUi'iisiA,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Am- 
azons, who  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.  The  moun- 
tain was  called  Marpesius  Mom,  from  itsfe- 

ale  conqueror.   Justin.  2,  c.  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  G. 

Marpessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatr;',  the, 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tendei-ly 
loved  by  her  husband ;  and  when  Apollo  endea- 
voured to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the 
avisher  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on 
revenge.  Apollo  and  Idas  were  sejiarated  by 
Jupiter,  who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  vvitii 
that  of  the  two  lovers  whom  she  most  approved 
of.  She  returned  to  her  husband.  Homer.  II. 
9,  v.  549.— Ocic/.  Met.  8,  v.'SOo.—  .'lpolbd.  1, 
f.  7.—PaUs.  4,  c.  2, 1.  D,  c.  ]S. 
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Marpesps,  a  town  of  Mysia. A  raoun-  j  were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  and  their  chief 

tain  of  Faros,  abounding  in  white  marble, !  office  was  to  guard  the  sacred  Ancylia,  one  of 
whence  Marpesia  cautes.  The  quarries  are  I  which,  as  was  supposed,  had  fallen  down  from 
still  seen  by  modern  travellers.     Virg.  M,n.  6, 1  heaven.      Mars  was  generally  represented  in 


V.  471.— P/m.4,  c.  12, 1.  66,  c.  5 

Mabres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  bis  letters  wherever  he  plea- 
sed. He  raised  acelebrated  monument  to  this 
faithful  bird  nearthe  city  of  Crocodiles.  JEU- 
an.Jn.  6,c.  7. 

Marrucini,  a  people  of  Picenuns.  Sil.  It. 
15,  V.  564. 

Marrijvium  or  Marrubium,  now  San 
Beneddto,  a  place  near  the  Liris,  in  Italy. 
Virg.  JEa.  7,  v.  750.— SiV.  It.  8,  v.  497. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war  among  the  an- 
cients, was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  .Juno,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek 
poets,  or  of  Juno  alone,  according  to  Ovid. 
This  goddess,  as  the  poet  mentions,  wished 
to  become  a  mother  without  the  assistance 
of  the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who  had  pro- 
duced Minerva  all  armed  from  his  head,  and 
she  was  shown  a  flower  by  Flora  in  the 
plains  near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made 
%vomen  pregnant.  [Tui  Juno.]  The  educa- 
tion of  Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the 
god  Priapus,  who  instructed  him  in  dancing 
and  every  manly  exercise.  His  trial  before 
the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for 
the  murder  of  Hallirhotius,  forms  an  interest- 
ing epoch  in  history.  {Vid.  Areopagitaj.] 
The  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly 
celebrated.  The  god  of  war  gained  the  atfec- 
tions  of  Venus,  and  obtained  the  gratification 
of  his  desires;  but  Apollo,  who  was  conscious 
of  the  familiarities,  informed  Vulcan  of  his 
wife's  debaucheries,  and  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions. Vulcan  secretly  laid  a  net  around  the 
bed,  and  the  two  lovers  were  exposed,  in  each 
others  arms,  to  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the 
gods,  till  Neptune  prevailed  upon  the  husband 
to  set  them  at  liberty.  This  unfortunate  dis- 
covery so  provoked  Mars  that  he  changed  into 
a  cock  his  favourite  Alectryon,  whom  he  had 
stationed  at  the  door  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun,  \V'id.  Alectryon,]  and  Ve- 
nus also  showed  her  resentment  by  persecu- 
ting with  the  most  inveterate  fury  the  children 
of  Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Ti- 
tans, Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes, 
and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Mercury 
procured  him  his  liberty.  Duiingthe  Trojan 
war  Mars  interested  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans,  but  whilst  he  defended  these  favour- 
ites of  Vacuus  with  uncommon  activity,  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily  retreated 
to  heaven  to  conceal  his  confusion  and  his  re- 
sentment, and  to  complaii»  to  Jupiter  that  Mi- 
nerva had  directed  the  unerring  weapon  of 
his  antagonist.  The  worship  of  Mars  was  not 
very  universal  among  the  ancients;  his  tem- 
ples were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in 
Home  he  received  the  most  unbounded  hon- 
ours, and  the  warlike  Romans  were  proud  of 
paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom  they  esteem- 
ed sts  the  patron  of  their  city,  and  tiie  father 
of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.  His  most  cele- 
brated temple  at  Rome  was  built  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Mars  ultor,  oi-  the  avenger.  His  pricdls 
among  the  Romans  were  called  Salii  :  they 


the  naked  figure  of  an  old  man,  armed  with  a 
helmet,  a  pike,  and  a  shield.  Sometimes  he 
appeared  in  a  military  dress,  and  with  a  long 
flowing  beard,  and  sometimes  without.  He 
generally  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  furious 
horses,  which  the  poets  call  Flight  and  Ter- 
ror. His  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his  warlike  spi- 
rit, and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his  fe- 
rocity. Magpies  and  vultures  were  also 
olfered  to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness 
and  voracity.  The  Scythians  generally  otfer- 
ed  him  asses,  and  the  people  of  Carla  dogs. 
The  weed  called  dog  grass  was  sacred  to  hira, 
because  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported, 
in  places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or 
where  the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the 
effusion  of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of 
Mars  are  not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gra- 
divus,  Mavors,  Quirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among 
the  Romans.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares, 
and  he  was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Camulusof  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of  Car- 
thage. Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Antero.?, 
and  Harmonia,  by  the  goddess  Venus.  He 
had  Ascalaplius  and  lalmenus  by  Astyoche ; 
Alcippe  by  Agraulos  ;  Molus,  Pylus,  Evenus, 
and  Theslius,  by  Demonice,  the  daughter 
of  Agenor.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed 
father  of  Romulus,  QSnomaus,  Bythis,  Thrai, 
Diomedes  of  Thrace,  &.c.  He  presided  over 
gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and 
of  whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have 
something  manly  and  warlike.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he 
went  on  an  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  he  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a 
solemn  manner  shook  the  spear  which  was  in 
the  hand  of  the  statue  of  the  god,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  "  Mars  viliga !  god  of  war, 
watch  over  the  safety  of  this  city."  Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  V.  23].  Trisl.2,\:  925.— Hygin.  tab. 
148.— Firg.  G.  4,  v.  .346.  JEn.  8,  v.  70l.— Lu- 
cian.  in  Electr. —  Farro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — 
Homer.  Od.  1.  //.  o.—Flace.  6.—Apollod.  1, 
Sic. — Hesiod.  Theog- — Pindar,  od.  4,  Pytli. — 
Q,aint.  Smyr.  14. — Pans.  1,  c.  21  and  28.— 
Juv.  9,  V.  102. 

Marsala,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

MarsjSus,  a  Roman,  ridiculed  by  Horace^ 
1  Sal.  2,  V.  55,  for  his  prodigality  to  courtezans, 

Marse,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.    Apollod. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany  who  after- 
wards came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus,  in 
Italy,  in  a  country  chequered  with  forests, 
abounding  with  wild  boars,  and  other  ferocious 
animals.  They  at  first  proved  very  inimical  to 
tiie  Romans,  but,  in  process  of  time,  they  be- 
came tlieir  firmest  supporters.  They  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  civil  wur  in  which 
aiey  were  engaged,  and  which  from  them  has 
received  the  naine  of  the  Marsian  loar.  The 
large  cOiitributions  they  made  to  support  the 
interest  h  Rome,  and  the  number  of  men 
which  tiey  continually  supplied  to  the  repub- 
lic, reiidered  them  bold  and  aspiring,  and  they 
claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the  iialian  states,  a 
share  of  the  honour  and  privi  eges  which  uere 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  nf  RomCj  B,  C.  91 
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This  petition,  though  supported  by  the  inter- 
est, the  eloquence,  and  tiie  integrity  of  the 
tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with  contempt 
by  the  Roman  senate;  and  the  Marsi,  with 
their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
tailing  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in- 
creased when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
had  been  basely  murdered  by  the  means  of 
Ihe  nobles;  and  they  erected  themselves  into 
a  republic,  and  Corhnium  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  their  new  empire.  A  regular  war  av as 
now  begun,  and  the  Romans  led  into  tiie  field 
an  army  of  100,tH.iO  men,  and  were  opposed 
by  a  superior  force.  Some  battles  were  fought, 
in  which  the  Roman  generals  were  defeated, 
and  the  allies  reaped  no  inconsiderable  advan- 
tages from  their  victories.  A  battle,  however, 
near  Asculum  proved  fatal  to  their  cause  ; 
4000  of  thera  were  left  dead  on  the  spot ;  their 
general,  Francus,  a  man  of  uncommon  expe- 
rience and  abilities,  was  slain,  and  such  as  es- 
caped from  the  field  perished  by  hunger  in 
the  Apennines,  where  they  had  sought  a  shel- 
ter. After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of  Ascu- 
lum, one  of  their  principal  cities,  ttie  allies, 
grown  dejected  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued 
for  peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at 
last  re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the 
states  of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  armies  of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi, 
the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Herpini,  I'om- 
peiani,  Marcini,  Picentes,  Venusini,  Feren- 
tanae,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Samnitcs.  The 
Marsi  were  greatly  addicted  to  magic.  Herat. 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep,  27,  v.  29. — Appian. —  Fed. 
Max.  8. — Pattrc.  2. — Plut.  in  Sirt.  Mario, 
&c. — Cic.  pro  Balb. — Strah. —  Tacit.  Aim.  1, 
c.  50  and  56.  G.  2. 

IMarsigni,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
G.  43. 

Marsus  Domitius,  a  Latin  poet. 

Marsyaba,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Marsyas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celajna?, 
in  Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis, 
or  (Eagrus.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on 
the  flute,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some 
he  found  it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside 
on  account  of  the  distortion  of  her  face  when 
she  played  upon  it.  .l\Iarsyas  was  enamoured 
of  Cybele,  and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as 
Nysa,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  chal- 
lenge Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician. 
The  god  accepted  the  challenge,  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  he  who  was  defeated  should 
be  flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror.  The  Muses, 
or  according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nysa,  were  appointed  umpires.  Each  exerted 
his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory,  with  much  dif- 
_  ficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god, 
■  upon  this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree  and 
Hayed  him  alive.  The  death  of  Marsvas  was 
universally  lamented ;  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate,  and  from  their 
abundant  tears,  arose  a  river  of  Phrygia,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas.  tiie  unfor- 
tunate Mar.yas  is  often  represented  on  monu- 
ments a?  tied,  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a 
tree,  while  Apollo  stands  before  him  with  his 
Ij're  in  his  hands,  hi  independent  cities  among 
the  ancients  the  statue  of  Marsyas  was  gene- 
>;)ily  erected  in  the  forum,  to  represent  the 
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intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Bacchus 
and  Marsyas,  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It 
was  also  erected  at  the  entrance  ofiheRoraaa 
forum,  as  aspot  where  usurers  and  merchants 
resorted  to  transact  business,  being  principal- 
ly intended  in  terroremUtiguiorum ;  a  circum- 
stance to  which  Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  Sat. 
6,  v.  120.  At  Celaenee,  the  skin  of  Marsyas 
was  shown  to  travellers  for  some  time  ;  it  was 
suspended  in  the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a 
l>iadderora  foot-ball.  Hygin.  fab.  )t>5. — Ond. 
Fast.  6,  v.  707.  Met.  6,  fab.  l.—Diod.  3.— 
Ital.  S,  v.  503.— PZi?i.  5,  c.   29,  1.  7,   c.   50. — 

Pans.   10,   c.    30.—JlpoUod.   1,  c.  4. The 

sources  of  the  xMarsyas  were  near  those  of  the 
Marauder,  and  those  two  rivers  had  their  con- 
rlue nee  a  little  below  the  town  of  Cel;ena\ 
Liv.  38,  c.  VS.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  265.— Lucan. 
3,  V.  208.-^ A  writer,  who  published  a  histo- 
ry of  Macedonia,  from  the  first  origin  and 
foundation  of  that  empire  till  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  in  which  he  lived. An  Egyp- 
tian who  commanded  the  armies  of  Cleo- 
patra against  her  brother  Ptolemy  Physcon, 

whom  she  attempted  to   dethrone. A  man 

put  to  death  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Sy- 
ria, whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  C.  Marius  ia  the  numerous 
expeditions  he  undertook.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

Martia,  a  vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  for 

her  incontinence. A  daughter  of  Cato.  Vid. 

Marcia. 

IMartia  aqua,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated 
for  its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30 
miles,  from  the  lake  Fucinus,  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, whence  it  received  its  name.  Tibull. 
3,  el.  7,  V.  2(5.— P/m.  31,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

Marti.Iles  i,udi,  games  celebratedat  Rome 
in  honour  of  Mars. 

Martialis,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  native  of 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
20th  year  of  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  As 
he  was  the  panegyrist  of  the  emperors,  he 
gained  tlie  greatest  honours,  and  was  reward- 
ed in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Domitiart- 
gave  him  the  tribuneship;  but  the  poet,  un- 
mindful of  the  favours  he  received,  after 
the  death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ri 
dicule  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster 
whom,  in  his  life  time,  he  had  extolled  a? 
the  pattern  of  virtue,  goodness,  and  excel- 
lence. Trajan  treated  the  poet  with  coldness  ; 
and  Martial,  after  he  had  passed  thirty-five 
years  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  great- 
est splendour  and  affluence,  retired  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  had  the  mortification 
to  be  the  object  of  malevolence,  satire,  and 
ridicule.  He  received  some  favours  from  hi? 
friends,  and  his  poverty  was  alleviated  by  the 
liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he  had 
panegyrized  in  his  poems.  Martial  died  about 
the  l04th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  now  well  kuown  by  the 
fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by 
the  candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this 
line, 

i>U7it  bona,  sunt  qucedum  mej/Zocria,  sunt  mccla 
pliira. 
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But  the  genius  nhich  he  displays  in  sonic  of 
juIs  epigrams  deserves  comraendation,  though 
many  critics  are  liberal  in  their  censure  upon 
his  style,  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  upon 
his  puns,  which  are  often  low  and  despicable. 
In  many  of  his  epigrams  the  poet  has  shown 
himself  a  declared  enemy  to  decency,  and  the 
book  is  to  be  read  with  caution  which  can  cor- 
rupt the  [tnrity  of  morals,  and  initiate  the  vo- 
taries of  virtue  in  the  mysteries  of  vice.  It  has 
been  observed  of  Martial,  that  his  talent  was 
epigrams.  Every  tiling  he  did  was  the  subject 
of  an  epigram.  He  wrote  inscriptions  upon 
monuments  in  the  epigrammatic  style,  and 
even  a  new-year'sgiftwas  accompanied  with  a 
distich,  and  his  poetical  pen  was  employed  in 
begging  a  favour  as  well  as  satirizing  a  fault. 
The  best  editions  of  Martial  are  tliose  of  Ra- 
der,  fol.  Mogunt,  1627,  of  Schriverius,  ]2nio. 
L.  Bat.  1619,  and  of  Smids,  8vo.  Amst.  1701. 
A  friend  of  Otho. A  man  who  conspi- 
red against  Caracalla. 

M.iRTiANUS.     Vid.  Marcianns. 

Martina,  a  woman  skilled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  poisonous  herbs,  k.c.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
c.  79,  &.C. 

Martini.\nus,  an  officer,  made  Cessar  by 
Licinius,  to  oppose  Constantine.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

MartiOs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Attica, 
expressive  of  his  power  and  valour.  Pa\(s.  5, 
c.  14. A  Roman  consul  sent  against  Per- 
seus, &c. A  consul  against  tiie  Dalmatians, 

&,c. Another,  who  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  Spain. Another  who  defeated  the 

Privernates,  &.c. 

Marullus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  wlio 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon 
Caesar's  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  that 
had  saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  He 
was  deprived  of  his   consulship  by  J.  Ca;sar. 

Plut. A  governor  of  Judaea. A    Latin 

poet  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  He  satirized 
the  emperor  with  great  licentiousness,  but  his 
invectives  were  diregarded,  and  himself  des- 
pised. 

Marus,  (the  Mcrnva)  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  s^^pai'ates  modern  Hungaiy  and  Mora- 
via.    Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  c.  63. 

Massa  B  J.B,  an  informer  at  the  court  of  Do- 
mitian.     Juv.  1,  v.  35. 

Mas.esvi.ii,  a  people  of  Libya,  where  Sy- 
phax  reigned.     Vid.  Massyla. 

Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a 
small  part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He  pro- 
ved a  most  indefatigable  and  courageous  ally, 
but  an  act  of  generosity  rendered  him  amica- 
ble to  the  interests  of  Rome.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Asdrubai,  Scipio,  the  first  Africanus 
who  had  obtained  the  victory,  found,  among 
llie  prisoners  of  war,  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
loaded  with  presents,  and  conducted  him  with 
a  detachment  for  the  safely  and  protection  of 
his  person.  Masinissa  was  strut;k  with  the 
generous  action  of  the  Roman  general,  he  for- 
got all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his  troops 
to  those  of  Scipio.  This  change  of  sentiments 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  wavering  or  unsettled 
mind,  but  Masinissa  showed  himself  the  most 
attached  and  the  firmest  ally  the  Romans  ever 
had.    It  was  to  his  exertions  they  owed  many 
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of  tiieir  victories  in  Africa,  and  particularly 
ill  (hat  battle  which  proved  fatal  to  Asdrubai 
and  Syphax.  The  Numidian  conqueror, 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Sophonisba,  the 
captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carried  her  to  his 
camp,  and  married  her;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connexion  displeased 
Scipio,  lie  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  could 
not  preserve  her  life  in  a  manner  which  be- 
came her  rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune, 
without  offending  his  Roman  allies.  In  the 
battle  of  Zama,  Masinissa  greatly  contributed 
(o  the  defeat  of  the  great  Annibal,  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  so  often  been  spectators  of 
liis  courage  and  valour,  rewarded  his  fidelity 
with  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  and  some  of 
the  Cai-thaginian  territories.  At  his  death 
Masinissa  showed  the  confidence  he  had  in 
the  Romans,  and  the  esteem  he  entertained 
for  the  rising  talents  of  Scipio  j3Crniliiu,iis.  by 
intrusting  him  with  the  care  of  his  kingdom, 
and  empowering  him  to  divide  it  among  his 
sons.  Masini.ssa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  above  sixty  years,  W*> 
years  before  the  C:hristian  era.  He  experien- 
ced adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and,  in 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger,  and  obliged  often  to  save 
his  life  by  seeking  a  retreat  among  his  savage 
neighbours.  But  his  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  beginning  of  his  greatness,  and 
he  ever  after  lived  in  the  greatest  affluence. 
He  is  remarkable  for  the  health  he  long  en- 
joyed. In  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  he  was 
seen  at  the  liead  of  his  armies,  behaving  with 
(he  most  indefatigable  activity,  and  he  often 
remained  for  many  successive  days  on  horse- 
back, without  a  saddle  under  him,  or  a  cover- 
ir.g  upon  his  head,  and  without  showing  the 
least  marks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  of  mind 
and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  temperance 
which  he  oUerved.  He  was  seen  eating  brown 
bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  like  a  private 
soldier,  the  day  after  he  had  obtained  an  im? 
mortal  victory  over  the  armies  of  Carthage. 
He  left  fifty-fonr  sons,  three  of  whom  wei-e  le 
gitimate,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastabai. 
The  kingdom  tvas  fairly  divided  among  them 
by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate  children  recer- 
ved,  as  their  portions,  veiy  valuable  presents. 
The  death  of  Gulussa  and  Manastabai  soon 
aftei'  left  Mieipsa  sole  master  of  the  large  pos- 
sessions of  Masinissa.  Slrab.  17. — Polyb. — 
Jlpjnun.  Lybic. —  Cic.de  SentcL — Val.  Max.  8. 
Sallusl.  in  Jus;. — Liv.  25,  kc. — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
769.—Justin.''33,  c.  1,  1.  3S,  c.  6. 

Maso,  a  name  common  to  several  person.s 
mentioned  by  Cicei'o. 

Mas.saga,  a  town  of  India,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

MassagetvE,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
had  their  wives  in  common,  and  dwelt  in 
tents.  They  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped 
the  sun,  to  whom  they  ottered  horses,  on  ac- 
count of  their  swiftness.  When  their  parents 
had  come  to  a  certain  age,  they  generally  put 
them  to  death,  and  eat  their  flesh  niixed  with 
that  of  cattle.  Authors  are  divided  with  res- 
pect to  the  place  of  their  residence.  Some 
place  them  near  the  Caspian  sea,  others  at  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  some  confound  them 
with  the  Getse  and  (he  Scvthians.    Horat.  h 
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od.  35,  V.  40.— Dionys.  Per.  '738.— Herodol.  1, 
c.  204.— Strab.  l.—Mela,  I,  c.  2.—Lucan.  2,  v. 
50. — Justin.  1,  c.  8. 

Massana.     Vid.  Messana. 

Massani,  a  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus. 

Massycus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Minturnae,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  e%'en 
now  preserves  its  ancient  character.  Plhi. 
U,  c.  6.—Horat.  1,  od.  1,  v.  i9.—Virg.  G.  2, 

V.  143. An  Etrurian  prince,  who  as.sisted 

^neas  against  Turnus  with  1000  men.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  V.  166,  k.c. 

Massilia,  a  maritime  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
iiensis,  now  called  Marseilles,  founded  B. 
C.  539,  by  the  people  of  PhocEea,  in  Asia, 
who  quitted  their  country  to  avoid  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Persians.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
laws,  its  fidelity  for  the  Romans,  and  for  its 
being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 
great  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war 
against  Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally 
of  Rome,  its  power  was  established  ;  but  in 
waiinly  espousing  the  cause  of  Pompey 
against  Cssar,  its  views  were  frustrated,  and  it 
\vas  so  much  reduced  by  the  insolence  and  re- 
sentment of  the  conqueror,  that  it  never  after 
recovered  its  independence  and  warlike  spirit. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  \Q4.—Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Tustin.  37, 
&.C. — Strab.  1. — Liv.  5,  c.  3. — Moral,  ep.  16. — 
Flor.  4,  c.  2.— Ok.  Flac.  26.  Off'.  2,  S.— Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  c.  44.  Jigr.  4. 

Massyla,  an  inland  part  of  Mauritania, 
near  mount  Atlas.  When  the  inhabitants,  cal- 
led Massyli,  went  on  horseback,  they  never 
used  saddles  or  bridles,  but  only  sticks.  Their 
character  was  warlike,  their  manners  simple, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  unconquerable.  Some 
suppose  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Masassylii, 
though  others  say  half  the  country  belonged 
only  to  this  last  mentioned  people.  Liv.  24,  c. 
48,"l.  28,  c.  17, 1.  29,  c.  32.— Sit.  3,  v.  282, 1.  16, 
V.  171.— L(M-«n.  4,  v.  682.— Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastr^vmela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  mer 
de  Mar'.egues.    Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Masurius,  a  Roman  knight  under  Tiberius, 
learned,  but  poor.     Pers.  6,  v.  90. 

Masus  Domitius,  a  Latin  poet.  Vid.  Domi- 
tius. 

Matho,  an  infamous  informer,  patronized 
Ly  Domitian.    Juv.  1,  v.  32. 

Matieni,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia. 

Matinus,  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  abounding 
in  yew-trees  and  bees.  Lucan.  9,  v.  184.— 
Horat.  4,  od.  2,  v.  27,  ep.  16,  v.  28. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  tlje  Mdui,  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Macon. 

Matralia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Matuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  free 
born  women  were  admitted.  They  made  of- 
ferings of  flowers,  and  carried  their  relations' 
children  in  their  arms,  recommending  them 
to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  goddess  whom 

they   worshipped.      Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  22. 

Olid.  Fast.  6,  v.  47.— Pluf.  in  Cam. 

JMatrona,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Jfarne,   falling  into  the   Seine.     Jluson.  Mos. 

452. One  of  the  surnames  of  Juno,  because 

she  presided  over  marriage  and  over  child- 
birth. 

Matronaua,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
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of  Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  rape  of  tiie  Sabines,  and  of 
the  peace  which  their  entreaties  had  obtained 
between  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Flowers 
were  then  offered  in  the  temples  of  Juno. 
Olid.  Fast.  3,  v.  229.— Pint,  in  Rom. 

Mattiaci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  now  Mar- 
pnrg  in  Hesse.  The  Matliacce  aqua,  was  a 
small  town,  now  Wishaden  opposite  Mcntz. 
Tacil.  de  Germ.  29.  Jln.  1,  c.  56. 

M.vtuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  asea 
deity,  [Vid.  Ino  and  Leucothoe,]  and  she  was 
worshipped  by  sailors  as  such,  at  Corinth  in 
a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married 
women  and  freeborn  matrons  were  peimit- 
ted  to  enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they 
generally  brought  the  children  of  their  rela- 
tions in  their  arms.  Liv.  5,  Stc. — Cic.  de  J^at. 
D.  3,  V.  19. 

Mayors,  a  name  of  Mars.     Vid.  Mars. 

Mavortia,  an  epithet  applied  to  every 
country  whose  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but 
especially  to  Rome,  founded  by  tlie  reputed 
son  of  Mavors.  Virg.  JEn.  J,  v.  280,  and  t» 
Thrace^    Id.  3,  v.  13. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania. 
This  name  is  derived  from  their  black  com- 
plexion (m-w.o'.)  Every  thing  among  them 
grew  in  greater  abundance  and  greater  per- 
fection than  in  other  countries.  Strab.  17. — 
Martial.  5,  ep.  29,  1.  12,  ep.  67.— &7.  Ral. 
4,  V.  569, 1.  10,  V.  402.— J»fe/a,  1,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  10. 
—Justin.  19,  c.  2.—Sallust.  Jug.  — Virg.  JEn. 
4,  V.  206. 

Mauritania,  a  country  on  the  western 
part  of  Africa,  which  form's  tlie  modern  king- 
dom of  Fes  and  Morocco.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  G&tulia, 
and  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  some- 
times called  Maurusia.  It  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Vid.  Mauri. 

Maiirus,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  or  according  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
nini.  He  was  governor  of  Syene,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the 
rules  of  j)oetiy  and  vcrsilication. 

Maurusii,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  coun 
try  near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also 
called  Mauritania.  Vid.  Mauritania.  Virg. 
JEn.  4,  V.  206. 

Mausolus,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Ar- 
temisia was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death, 
which  happened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank 
up  his  ashes,  and  resolved  to  erect  one  of 
the  grandest  and  noblest  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, to  celebrate  Ihe  memory  of  a  hus- 
band whom  she  tenderly  loved.  This  famous 
monument,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  se- 
ven wonders  of  the  world,  was  called  Mau- 
soleum, and  from  it  all  other  magnificent  se- 
pulchres and  toml)s  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  ft)nr  different  archi- 
tects. Scopas  ei-ected  the  side  which  faced 
the  east,  Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares 
had  the  west,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pithis 
was  also  employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over 
this  stately  monument,  and  the  top  was 
adorned  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  expenses  of  this  edifice  were  immense, 
and  this  gave  an  occasion  to  the  philosopher 
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Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  it,  I  sovereignty,  and  to  sink  into  a  private  person. 
lioiv  much  money  changed  into  stones!  [Firf.  |  This  proposal  was  not  only  rejected  with  the 
Artemisia.]  Hcrodot.  7,  v.  9D. — Slrab.  14. —  |  contempt  it  deserved,  but  the  troops  mutinied 
Diod.  lo. Paus.  8,  c.  16. — Flor.  4,  c.  11.  Gell.  \  against  Maximianus,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to 


10,  c.  Iti.—Properl.  3,  el.  2,  v.  21— iiuet.  Aug. 
100. 

Maxentius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  supppse  him  to  have  been  a  suppositi- 
tious child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the 
state,  and  Jie  declared  himself  independent 
*m|)eror,  or  Augustus,  A.  D.  306.  He  after- 
wards incited  his  father  to  re-assume  his  impe- 
rial authority,  and  in  a  perfidious  manner  de- 
stroyed Severus,  who  had  delivered  himself  in- 
to his  hands,  and  relied  upon  his  honour  for 
the  safety  of  his  life.  His  victories  and  suc- 
cesses were  impeded  by  Galerius  Maximianus, 
who  opposed  him  with  a  jiowerful  force.  The 
defeat  and  voluntary  death  of  Galerius  soon 
restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Maxentius  passed 
into  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty  and  o[)pre3sion.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  informed  that 
CoHstantine  was  come  to  dethrone  him.  He 
gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Home,  and,  af 
ter  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back  to  the 
city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed  the 
Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  A.  D.  312.  The  cowardice  and 
luxuries  of  Maxentius  are  as  conspicuous  as  his 
cruelties.  He  oppressed  his  subjects  with 
heavy  taxes  lo  gratifj  the  cravings  of  his  plea- 
sures,or  the  avarice  of  his  favourites.  He  was 
debauched  in  his  manners,  and  neither  virtue 
nor  innocence  were  safe  whenever  he  was  in- 
clined to  voluptuous  pursuits,  ile  was  natu- 
rally deformed,  and  of  an  unwieldy  body. 
Ti»  visit  a  pleasure  ground,  or  to  exercise  him- 
seli"  under  a  marble  portico,  or  to  walk  on  a 
shauy  terrace,  was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour, 
which  required  the  greatest  exertions  of 
strength  and  resolution. 

Co'iiN.  Maximilian  A,  a  vestal  virgin  buried 
alive  for  incontinency,  A.  D.  92. 

Maximianus,  Herculius  Marcus  Aurelius 
.  Valerius,  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
^  who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Ro- 
man armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  rais- 
ed to  the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the 
valour  and  courage  of  his  fellow  soldier  Max- 
imianus, and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making 
him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  aud  by  ceding 
to  him  the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Spaiii,  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
territories  of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed  the 
justness  of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  vic- 
(ories  over  the  barbarians.  La  Britain  success 
did  not  attend  his  arms;  but  in  Africa  he  defeat- 
ed and  put  to  death  Aurelius  J ulianus,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Soon  after  Dio- 
cletian abdicated  the  iniperial  purple,  and  obli- 
ged Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  ofa  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness;  but,  before  the  first 
yearof  hisresignation  hadelapsed,he  was  rous- 
ed from  his  indolence  and  retreat  by  the  am- 
bition of  his  son  Maxentius.  He  re-assumed 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  showed  his  ingrati- 
tvide  to  his  son  by  wishing  bim  to  re&iga  the 


Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage.  Here 
he  again  acted  a  conspicuous  character,  and  re- 
assumed  the  imperial  power,  which  his  misfor- 
tunes had  obliged  him  to  relinquish.  This  of- 
fended Constantine.  But,  when  open  violence 
seemed  to  frustrate  the  ambitious  views  of 
Maximianus,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He 
prevailed  upon  his  daughter  Faustina,  to  leave 
the  doors  of  her  chamber  open  in  the  dead  of 
night;  and,  when  she  promised  faithfully  to 
execute  his  commands,  he  secretly  introduced 
himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  to  the 
heart  the  man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his 
daughter.  This  was  not  Constantine;  Fausti- 
na, faithful  to  her  husband,  had  apprized  him 
of  her  father's  machinations,  and  an  eunuch 
had  been  placed  in  his  bed.  Constantine 
watched  the  motions  of  his  father-in-law,  and, 
when  he  heard  the  fatal  blow  given  to  the  eu- 
nuch, he  rushed  in  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and 
secured  the  assassin.  Constantine  resolved  to 
destroy  a  man  who  was  so  inimical  to  his  near- 
est relations,  and  nothing  was  left  to  Maximji- 
anus  but  to  choose  his  own  death.  He  strang- 
led himself  at  Marseilles,  A.  D.  310,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  found 
fresh  and  entire  in  a  leaden  coffin  about  the 

middle  of  the  eleventh  century. Galerius 

V^alerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  nhointhe  first 
years  of  his  life,,  was  employed  in  keeping  his 
father's  flocks.  He  entered  the  army;  \vhere 
his  valour  and  bodily  strength  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  particu- 
larly to  Diocletian,  who  invested  !  ;ni  with  the 
imperial  purple  in  the  east,  and  gave  iiira  his 
daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.  Galerius  deser- 
ved the  confidence  of  his  benefactor.  He 
conquered  the  Goths,  and  Dalmatians,  and 
checked  the  insolence  of  the  Persians.  In  a 
battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  Ga- 
lerius was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete  his  ig- 
nominy, and  render  him  more  sensible  of  his 
disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  be- 
hind his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick  ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  claimed  the  most  dignified  appel- 
lations, and  ordered  himself  to  be  called  (he 
son  of  Mars.  Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his 
power,  and  even,  it  is  said,  abdicated  the  im- 
perial dignity  by  means  of  his  threats.  This  re- 
signation, however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  and  to  a  desire  of 
enjoying  solitude  and  retirement.  As  soon  as 
Diocletian  had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus,  A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty 
soon  rendered  him  odious,  and  the  Roman 
people,  offended  at  his  oppression,  raised 
Maxentius  to  the  impeiial  dignity  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Galerius  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  torrent  of  his  unpopularity,  and  to  fly  be- 
fore his  more  fortunate  adversary.  He  died 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  A.  D.  311.  The  bo- 
dily pains  and  sulferings  which  preceded  his 
death,  vere,  according  to  the  christian  wri- 
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ters,  the  cftecls  of  the  vengeance  of  an  offend- 
ed providence  for  the  cruelty  which  lie  bad 
exercised  against  the  followers  of  Christ.  In 
his  character,  Galerins  was  wanton  aiid  ty- 
rannical, and  he  often  feasted  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  dying  wretches,  whom  his  barbarity 
had  delivered  to  bears  and  wild  beasts.  His 
aversion  to  learned  men  arose  from  his  igno- 
rance of  letters;  and,  if  he  was  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  education,  he  proved  the  more 
cruel  and  the  more  inexorable.  Laeiant.  de 
M.  P.  33. — EusebinsS,  c.  16. 

Maxi MINUS,  Caius  Julius  A^erus,  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a 
shepherd,  and,  by  heading  his  countrymen 
against  ihe  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbour- 
ifig  barbarians  and  robbers,  he  iimred  himself 
to  the  labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp. 
He  entered  tiie  Roman  armies,  where  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the 
death  ot  Alexander  Severus  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  empei'or,  A.  D.  235. 
The  popularity  which  he  had  gaiiied  when 
general  of  the  armies,  was  at  an  end  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  delighted 
with  acts  of  the  greatest  barbarity,  and  no 
less  than  400  persons  lost  iheir  lives  on  the 
false  suspicion  of  having  conspired  against 
the  empeior's  life.  They  died  in  the  greatest 
torments,  and,  that  the  tyrant  might  the  bet- 
ter eiiteriain  himself  from  their  sufferings, 
some  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others  ex- 
pired by  blows,  some  were  nailed  on  crosses, 
while  others  were  shut  up  in  the  bellies  of  ani- 
mals just  killed.  The  noblest  of  the  Roman 
citizens  were  the  objects  of  his  cruelty ;  and, 
as  if  they  were  more  conscious  than  others 
of  his  mean  origin,  he  resolved  to  spare  no 
means  to  remove  from  his  presence  a  number 
of  men  whom  he  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
envy,  and  who,  as  he  imagined,  hated  him  for 
his  oppression,  and  despised  him  for  the  po- 
verty and  obscurity  of  his  early  years.  Such 
is  tlie  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyran- 
nical Maxirainus.  In  his  military  capacity 
he  acted  with  the  same  ferocity  ;  and  in  an 
expedition  in  Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down 
the  corn,  but  he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire 
to  the  whole  counti-y,  to  the  extent  of  450 
miles.  Such  a  monster  of  tyranny  at  last 
provoked  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Gordians 
were  proclainiedempcrors,but  their  innocence 
and  pacific  virtues  were  unable  to  resist  the 
fury  of  Maximinus.  After  their  fall,  the  Ro- 
man senate  invested  twenty  men  of  their  num- 
ber with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted 
into  their  hands  the  care  of  the  republic. 
These  measures  so  highly  irritatvld  Maximi- 
nus, that,  at  the  first  inteliigcncej  he  howled 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroyed  him- 
self by  knocking  his  head  against  tlie  walls  of 
)iis  palace.  \Vhen  his  fury  was  abated,  he 
marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procured  him  the  name 
of  Busiris,  Cyclops,  and  Phalaris,  assassinated 
him  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia, 
A.  D.  2.'^6,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the  great- 
est rejoicings  at  Rome,  public  thanksgivings 
were  olVered,  and  whole  hecatombs  liamed  on 
(he  altars.    Maximinus  has  been  represented 
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I  by  historians  as  of  a  gigantic  statuie ,  ije  was 
I  eight  feet  high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife 
[served  as  rings  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  his 
1  hand.  His  voracity  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
corpulence  ;  he  generally  eat  forty  pounds  of 
flesh  every  day,  and  drank  18  bottles  of  wine. 
His  strength  was  proportionable  to  his  gigantic 
shape ;  he  could  alone  draw  a  loaded  waggon, 
and,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the 
teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth;  he  broke  the  hard- 
est stones  between  his  fingers,  and  cleft  trees 
with  his  hand,  lltrodianas. — Jornand.  de  reb. 
(id. — Capitol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  ot 
the  same  name,  eiaperor,  as  soon  as  he  wa' 
invested  with  the  purple,  and  his  choice  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  senate,  by  the 

people,  and  by  the  army. Galerius  Vale 

rius,  a  shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  to 
the  imperial  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  305. 
He  wa£  nephew  to  Galeiius  Maximianus,  by 
his  mother's  side,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted 
for  his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman 
armies.  As  Maximianus  was  ambitious  and 
fond  of  power,  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jea- 
lousy upon  those  who  shared  the  dignity  of 
emperor  with  himself.  He  declared  war  against 
Licinius,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  but  a  de- 
feat, which  soon  after  followed,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  A.  D.  313,  between  Heraclea  and  Adri- 
anopolis,  left  him  without  resources  and  with- 
OHt  friends.  His  victorious  enemy  pursued  him, 
and  he  fled  beyond  mount  Taurus,  forsaken  and 
almost  unknown.  He  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  existence,  but  his  efforts  w  ere 
ineffectual,  and  though  his  death  is  attributed 
by  some  to  despair,  it  is  more  universally  be- 
lieved that  he  expired  in  the  greatest  agonies, 
of  a  dreadful  distemper,  which  consumed  him 
day  and  night  with  inexpressible  pains,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  mere  skeleton.  This  miser- 
able end,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, was  the  visible  punishment  of  heaven,  for 
the  barbarities  which  Maximinus  had  exercis- 
ed against  ihe  followers  of  Christianity,  and 
for  the  many  blasphemies  which  he  had  utter- 
ed.    Laclaiit. — Euseb. A  minister  of  the 

emperor  Valerian. One  of  the  ambassadors 

of  young  Theodosius  to  Attdi.king  of  the  Huns. 
Maximus,  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  383.  The 
unpopularity  of  Giatian  favoured  his  usurpa- 
tion, and  he  was  ackjiowledged  by  his  troojis. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  de- 
feated, and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus 
refused  the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains 
of  Gratian  :  and,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Sfiain,  he  sent 
ambassadors  into  the  ca^t,  and  demanded  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius  (o  acknowledge  him 
as  his  associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius 
endeavoured  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but 
Maximus  resolved  to  support  his  claim  by 
arms,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid 
desolate,  and  Rome  o[)ened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  Theodosius  now  determined  to 
revenge  the  audaciousness  of  Maximus,  and 
had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  began  to  make  a 
naval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to  appear 
inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already  embark- 
ed histrooj)s,  when  'fheodosius,  by  secret  and 
hastened  marches,  tell  upon  him,  and  besieged 
'  ini  at  Aquileia.  Maxinms  was  betrayed  by 
his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror,  moved  witfi  .; 
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compassion  at  flie  sight  of  his  fallen  and  dejecl-  j  eral  of  Trajan,  killed  in  Ihe  eastern  province?. 


ed  enemy,  granted  him  life,  but  the  multitude 
refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly  struck  offhis 
head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son  Victor,  who  shared 
the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was  soon  after 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.— —Petro- 
iiius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily. He  caused  Valentiniaa  III.  to  be  assas- 
sinated, and  ascended  the  throne,  and,  to 
strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married  the  em- 
press, to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person.  This  de- 
claration irritated  the  empress ;  she  had  re- 
course to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned  to 
deatli  by  his  soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  A.  D.  455.  He  reigned  only  77 
days. Pupianus.  Vid.  Pupianus. A  cel- 
ebrated cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of 
Ephesus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian 
in  magic,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  historians,  it  was  in  the  conversation  and 
company  of  Maximus  that  the  apostacy  of  Ju- 
lian originated.  The  emperor  not  only  visited 
the  philosopher,  but  he  even  submitted  his 
writings  to  his  inspection  and  censure.  Maxi- 
mus refused  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian,  and 
the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with  the  refusal, 
appointed  him  high  pontift"  in  the  province  of 
Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  the 
greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When  Julian 
went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  promised 
him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  conquests 
would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive  than 
those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded  his 
imperial  pupil  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
interposition  of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and 
he  retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon 
after  accused  of  magical  practices  before  the 
emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  366.  He  wrote  some  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  treatises,  some  of  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  Julian.     They  are  all  now  lost.    Am- 

mian. Tyrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  in 

the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  study,  became  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Maximus,  and  paid  great  defer- 
ence to  his  instructions.  There  are  extant  of 
Maximus  forty-one  dissertations  on  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  written  in  Greek.  The 
best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Davis,  8vo. 
Cantab.  1703  ;  and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Lisp.  1774. One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of 

the  seventh  century,  whose  works  were  edited 

by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. Pau- 

lus  Fabius,  a  consul  witli  M.  Antony's  son. 
Horace  speaks  of  him,  4  od.  1,  v.  10,  as  of  a 
gay  handsome  youth,  fond  of  pleasure,  yet  in- 
dustrious and  indefatigable. An  epithet  ap- 
plied  to  Jupiter,  as   being  the   greatest  and 

most  powerful  of  all  the  gods. A  native  of 

Sirmium,  in  Pannonia.  He  was  originally  a 
gar  .lener,  but,  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army, 
he  became  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and 
his  marriage  with  a  woman  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence, soon  rendered  him.  independent.  He 
was  father  to  the  emperor  Pro  bus. A  gcn- 


One  of  the  murderers  of  Domitian,  &,c. 

A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in 

the  age  of  Julian  the  emperor. 

M.\ZACA,  a  large  city  of  Cappadocia,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  w  as  called  Cajsarea 
by  Tiberius  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Mazaces,  a  Persian  governor  of  Memphis. 
He  made  a  saily  against  the  Grecian  soldiers 
of  Alexander,  and  killed  great  numbers  of 
them.     Curt.  4,  c.  1. 

MazvEus,  a  satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artax- 
erxes  Ochns. A  governor  of  Babylon,  son- 
in-law  to  Darius.  He  surrendered  to  Alexan- 
der, fcc.     Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Mazares,  a  satrap  of  Media,  who  reduced 
Priene  under  the  power  of  Cyrus.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  161. 

Mazaxes,  {sing.  Mazax,)  a  people  of  Afri- 
ca, famous  for  shooting  arrows.  Lucan.  4,  v. 
681. 

Mazeras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  sea.     Plul. 

Mazices  and  Mazyges,  a  people  of  Libya, 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons. 
The  Romans  made  use  of  them  as  couriers, 
on  account  of  their  great  swiftness.  Suet,  in 
jXer.  30. — Lucan.  4,  v.  684. 

Meczenas  or  Mec(enas,  C.  Cilnius,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  knight,    descended  from  the 
king.?  of  Etruria.     He  has  rendered  himself 
immortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  of  letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and 
advice    Augustus  acknowledged   himself  in- 
debted for  the  security  he  enjoyed.     His  fond- 
ness for  pleasure  removed  him  from  the  reach 
of  ambition,  and  he  preferred  to  die,  as  he  was 
born,  a  Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honours  and 
dignities  which  either  the  friendship  of  Augus- 
tus or  his  own  popularity  could   heap  upon 
him.     It  was  from  the  result  of  his  advice, 
against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa,  that  Augustus 
resolved  to  keep  the  supreme  power  in  his 
hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  resignation  to 
plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions.    The  em- 
peror received  the  private  admonitions  of  Me- 
ccenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as  they 
were  given,  and  he  was  not  displeased  with  the 
liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to  him 
with  these  words.  Descend  from  the  tribunal, 
thou  butcher!   while  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
his  countenance.     He  was  struck  with  the  ad- 
monition, and  left  the  tribunal  without  passing 
sentence  of  death  on  the  criminals.     To  the 
interference  of  Meccenas,  Virgil  owed  the  res- 
titution of  his  lands,  and  Horace  vvas proud  to 
boast  that  his  learned  friend  had  obtained  his 
forgiveness  from  the  emperor,  for  joining  the 
cause  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.     Me- 
ccenas was  himself  fond  of  literature,  and  ac- 
cording to    the   most  received   opinion,  he 
wrote  an  history  of  animals,  a  journal  of  the 
life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on  the  different 
natures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  besides 
the   two  tragedies  of   Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  otlier  things,  all  now  lost.     He 
died  eight  years  before  Christ ;  and,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  particularly  recommended  his 
poetical  friend  Horace  to  the  car©  and  con- 
fidence of  Augustus.     Seneca,  who  has  libe- 
rally commended  the  gejiius  and  abilities  of 
Meccpna?,  has  not  wifhlipld  his  censirt-e  from 
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hisdlssipation,indolence,andeftetninateluxury.  j  populace.  Here  they  lived  for  ten  years  witli 
From  the  patronage  and  encouragement  which  I  much  conjugal  tenderness;  but  the  love  of 
the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poetry,  among  I  Jason  for  Glance,  the  king's  daughter,  soon 
the  Latins,  received  from  the  favourite  of  Au- 1  interrupted  their  mutual  harmony,   and  Me- 


gustus,  all  patrons  of  literature  have  eversince 
been  called  Meccenates.  Virgil  dedicated  to 
him  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  his  Odes.  Suet. 
in  Aug.  66,  &.C. — Plut.  in  Aug. — Herodian.  1. 
—Sencc.  ep.  19  and  92. 

Mkchankus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  patronizing  undertakings.  He  had  a  statue 
near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and  there 
the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  Fau.i. 
2,c.  22. 

Mecisteus,  a  son  of  Echius  or  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  Polydamas.  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  28,  ^c. 
A  son  of  Lycaon.    Jlpollod. 

Mecrid.*.,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus.  Po- 
ly(zn.  6. 

Medea,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
.^etes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of 
Hesiod  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or  according 
to  others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
and  ]Ner»a.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured  of 
bim,  and  it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours 
that  the  Argonauts  owed  their  preservation. 
[Vid.  Jason  and  Argonautas.]  Medea  had  an 
interview  with  her  lover  in  the  temple  of  He- 
cate, where  they  bound  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  niutuallypromisedeter- 
nal  fidelity.  No  sooner  had  Jason  overcome 
all  the  difficulties  which  .i^etes  had  placed  in 
his  way,  than  Medea  embarked  with  the  con- 
querors for  Greece.  To  stop  the  pursuit  of 
her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtus,  and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  the  way, 
through  which  iEetes  was  to  pass.  This  act 
Q(f  barbarity  some  have  attributed  to  Jason, 
and  not  to  her.  When  Jason  reached  lolchos, 
his  native  country,  the  return  and  victories  of 
the  Argonauts  were  celebrated  with  universal 
rejoicings  ;  but  iEson,  the  father  of  Jason,  was 
unable  to  assist  at  the  solemnity,  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  hus- 
band's request,  removed  the  weakness  of  ^^- 
son,  and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his 
veins  and  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of 
certain  herbs,  .she  restored  to  him  the  vigour 
and  sprightliness  of  youth.  This  sudden  change 
in  ^^son  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  lolchos, 
and  the  daughters  of  Felias  were  also  desirous 
to  see  their  father  restored,  by  the  same  \^o^\'- 
er,  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea,  willing  to 
revenge  the  injuries  which  her  husband's  fa- 
mily had  sutfered  from  Pelias,  increased  their 
curiosity,  and  by  cutting  to  pieces  an  old  ram 
and  making  it  again,  in  their  presence,  a 
young  lamb,  she  totally  determined  them  to 
tr}'  the  same  ciperiment  upon  their  father's 
body.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  ia  a  caldron, 
but  Medea  refused  to  perforin  tlie  same 
friendly  offices  to  Pelias  which  she  had  done 
to  .S^son,  and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heal 
of  the  fire,  and  even  deprived  of  a  burial. 
This  action  greatly  irritated  the  people  of 
lolchos,  and  Medea,  with  her  husband,  fled  to 
Corinth  to  Hvoid  the  reseatmert  pf  anotJ'ended 


deawas  divorced.  Medea  revenged  the  infi- 
delity of  Jason  by  causing  the  death  of  Glance, 
and  the  destruction  of  her  family.  [Vid. 
Glauce.]  This  action  was  followed  by  another 
still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed  two  of  her 
children  in  their  fathers  presence,  and,  when 
Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  barbarity  of  the 
mother,  she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Corinth 
Medea  came  to  Athens,  where,  after  she  had 
undergone  the  necessary  purification  of  her 
mui'der,  she  married  king  iEgeus,  or  accord- 
ing toothers,  lived  in  an  adulterous  manner 
with  him.  From  her  connexion  with  ^Egeus 
Medea  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Medus. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make 
himself  known  to  his  father,  [Vid.  jEgeus,] 
Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his 
power,  attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  entertain- 
ment. Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  sight  of  the  sword  which  Theseus 
wore  by  his  side  convinced  jflgeus  that  tlie 
stranger  against  whose  life  he  had  so  basely 
conspired  was  no  less  than  his  own  son.  The 
father  and  the  son  were  reconciled,  and  Me- 
dea, to  avoid  the  punishment  which  her  wick- 
edness deserved,  mounted  her  fiery  chariot, 
and  disappeared  through  the  air.  She  came 
to  Colchis,  where,  accoitiing  to  some,  she  was 
reconciled  to  Jason,  who  had  sought  her  ia 
her  native  country  after  her  sudden  departure 
from  Corinth.  She  died  at  Colchis,  as  Justin 
mentions,  when  she  had  been  restored  to  the 
confidence  of  her  family.  After  death,  she 
married  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields,  accord- 
ing 10  the  traditiqns  mentioned  by  Simpnides. 
The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  the 
youngest  of  Jason's  children  by  Medea,  is  not 
attributed  to  their  mother,  according  to  ^Elian, 
but  the  Corinthians  themsehes  assassinated 
them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acrtea.  To  avoid 
the  resentment  of  the  gods,  and  to  deliver 
themselves  from  the  pestilence  which  visited 
their  country  after  so  horrid  a  massacre,  they 
engaged  the  poet  Euripides,  for  five  talents, 
to  write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared  them  of  the. 
murder,  and  represented  Medea  as  the  cruel 
assassin  of  her  own  children.  And  besides, 
that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better  credited, 
festivals  were  ai)|)ointed,  in  which  the  mother 
was  represented  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a 
fury  murdering  her  own  sons.  [Vid.  He- 
raia.]  Jlpollod.  1,  c.9.—Hygin.  fab.  21,  22, 
23,  &.C. — Pint,  in  The.'!. — Dionys.  Pericg. 
JFIian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  21.— Pau-s.  2,  c,  3,  1.  8,  c. 
1. — Enripid.  in  Med. — Diod.  1. — Ovid.  Met. 
7,  fab.  1,  In  Mi'.d.—iitrah.  7.~Cic.  de  Md.  B. 
3,  o.  19. — Jpollon.  .firg.  3,  Uc. — Orpheus. — 
Flccc. — Luran.  4,  v.  556. 

Medesicaste,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Imbrius  son  of  Mentor,  wiio  was  kil- 
led by  Teucer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Horner. 
II.  13,  v.  112.— .Ipollod.  3. 

Medi.\,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  west 
by  Armenia,  south  by  Persia,  and  east  by  Par- 
thiaand  Hyrcania.  It  was  originally  called 
Jlria  (ill  the  age  of  Medus,  tl)e  son  of  Medea, 
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who  gave  it  the  name  of  Media.  The  pro- 
vince of  Media  was  first  raised  into  a  kingdom 
by  its  revolt  from  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  B. 
C.  820  ;  and,  after  it  had  for  some  time  en- 
joyed a  kind  of  republican  government,  Dei- 
oces,  by  his  artifice,  procured  himself  to  be 
called  king,  700  S.  C.  After  a  reign  of  53 
years  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
647 ;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
625.  His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  585, 
in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Me- 
dia, B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was 
transferred  to  the  Persians.  The  Mecles  were 
warlike  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power ; 
they  encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  remark- 
able for  the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their 
sovereigns,  who  were  styled  kings  of  kings. 
This  title  was  afterwards  adopted  by  their 
conquerors,  the  Persians,  and  it  was  still 
in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Justin.  1,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1,  &c. — Polijb.  5 
and  10.— Curt.  5,  kc.—Diod.  Sic.  13.— C/e- 
sias. 

Medias,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia,  &c. 
Mej)icds,  a  prince  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly, 
who  made  war  against  Lycophron,  tyrant  of 
Phera:.     Diod.  14 

]\lF,Dior,ANUM,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of 
Insubria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.    Liv.  5,  c.  34, 

1.  34,  c.  46. Aulercorum,  a  town  of  Gaul, 

now  Evreux,    in    Normandy. Santonum, 

another,  now  Sainies,  in  Guienne. 

Mediomatkices,  a  nation  that  lived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  now  Mcls.  Strab.  4. — 
Cms.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

Mediterraneum  mare,  a  sea  which  di- 
vides Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa. 
It  receives  its  name  from  its  situation,  medio 
terrx,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  land.  It 
has  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  with  the  Eux- 
ine  through  the  jtgean.  The  word  Mediter- 
raneum  does  not  occur  in  the  classics;  but  it 
is  sometimes  called  internum,  nostrum,  or  wie- 
dius  liquor,  and  is  frequently  denominated  in 
Scripture  the  Grectt  Sea.  The  first  naval 
power  that  ever  obtained  the  command  of 
it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous  epochs  of  the 
writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Minos.  After- 
wards it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lydians, 
B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of  the 
Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,  916;  of 
the  Phrygians,  893;  of  the  Cyprians,  868 ;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  826  ;  of  the  Egyptians,  787 
of  the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians,  734; 
and  of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained 
for  69  years.  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— P/iw.  2 
c.  m.—Sallust.  Jug.  n.—  C(es.  B.  G.  5,  c.  1.— 
Liv.  26,  c.  42. 

MEDiTRiNA,  the  goddess  of  medicines, 
whose  festivals,  called  Meditrinalia,  were  ce- 
lebrated at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September 
when  they  made  offerings  of  fruits.  Varro  dt 
L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Medoacus  or  Meduacus,  a  river  in  the 
■  ountry  of  the  Veneti,  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea.     Liv.  10,  c.  2. 
Medobithyni,  a  people  of  Thrace. 
Medobriga,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  now  de- 
stroyed.    Ilirtius,  48. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus  the  17th  and  last 
king  of  Athens,  was  the  first  archou  that  was 
appointed  with  regal  authoritv,  B.  C.   1070. 
53 
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In  the  election  Medon  was  preferred  to  his 
brother  Neleus,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
he  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  his  administration.  His 
successors  were  called  from  him  Medontidce, 
and  the  office  of  archon  remained  for  tjljove 
200  years  in  the  family  of  CoJrus  under  12 
perpetual  archons.     Paus.  7,  c.  2. — Paterc.  2, 

c.  2. A  man  killed  in  the   Trojan   war. 

.(Eneas  saw  him  in  the  infernal  regions.   Virg. 

JEn.  6,  V.  483. A  statuaiy  of  Lacedasmon, 

who  made  a  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia.   Paus.  7,  c. 

17. One  of  the  Centar.rs,  iic.      Ovid.  Met. 

12,  V.  303. One  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors 

changed  into  dolphins  by  Bacchus.     Id.  Met. 

3,  V.  671. A  river  of  Peloponnesus. .An 

illegitimate  son  of  Ajax  Oileus.     Homer.' 
One  of  Penelope's  suitors.     Ovid.  Heroid.  1. 
A  man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the  Argo- 
nauts.  A  king  of  Argos,  who  died  about 

990  years  B.  C. A  son  of  Pylades  by  Elec- 

tra.     Paus.  2,  c.  16. 

Medontias,  a  woman  of  Abydos,  with 
whom  Alcibiades  cohabited  as  with  a  wife. 
She  had  a  daughter,  &.c.     Lysias. 

MxDUACos,  two  rivers,  {Major,  now  Brenta, 
and  Minor,  now  Bachilione)  falling  near  Ve- 
nice into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Plin.  3,  c.  16. — 
Liv.  10,  c.  2. 

Meduana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into 
the  Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
438. 

Medullina,  a  Roman  virgin  ravished  by 
her  father,  &.c.  Pint,  in  Paral. .An  infa- 
mous courtezan  in  Juvenal's  age.  6,  v.  321. 

Medus,  now  Kur,  a  river  of  Media,  fall- 
ing into  the  Araxes.  Some  take  Medus  ad- 
jectively,  as  applying  to  any  of  the  great  ri- 
vers of  Media.     Strab.  15. — Horat.  2,  od.  9, 

V.  21. A  son  of  jEgeus  and  Medea,  who 

gave  his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus, 
when  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to 
seek  his  mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus 
in  Athens  had  driven  aAvay.  [Vid.  Medea.] 
He  came  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by 
his  uncle  Perses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of 
iEetes,  his  mother's  father,  because  t!ie  ora- 
cle had  declared  that  Perses  should  be  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  JEetes.  Me 
dus  assumed  another  name,  and  called  him- 
self Hippotes,  son  of  Creon.  Mean  while 
Meda  arrived  in  Colchis  disguised  in  the  habit, 
of  a  priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she  heard, 
that  one  of  Creon's  children  was  imprisoned, 
she  resolved  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  per- 
son whose  family  she  detested.  To  effect 
this  with  more  certainty  she  told  the  usurper, 
that  Hippotes  was  really  a  son  of  Medea,  sent 
by  his  mother  to  murder  him.  She  begged 
Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes,  that  she  might 
sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment.  Perses  con- 
sented. Medea  discovered  that  it  was  her 
own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him  with 
the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against: 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usur- 
per. He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who 
he  was,  and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his 
grandfather's  throne.  Hesiod.  Theog.—Pau." 
2.—Jlpollod.  1. — histin.  42.—Scuec.  in  Med. 
—Diod. 

MEDf  SA,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcvs  and  Ceto.     ?he  wiis  the  obK 
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oue  of  the  Gorgoas  who  was  subject  to 
mortality.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal 
charms  and  the  beauty  of  her  locks.  Neptune 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her 
favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked 
Minerva,  and  she  changed  the  beautiful 
locks  of  Medusa,  which  had  inspired  Nep- 
tune's love,  into  serpents.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus  and  others,  Medusa  and  her  sisters 
came  into  the  world  with  snakes  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow  wings  and 
brazen  hands.  Their  body  was  also  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  very  looks 
had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  to  stones. 
Perseus  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the 
conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  head, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wound 

{)roduced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  in- 
est  Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's 
head  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he 
had  used  in  his  expedition.  The  head  still 
retained  the  same  petrifying  power  as  be- 
foic,  as  it  was  fatally  known  in  the  court  of 
Cepheus.  [Vid.  Andromeda.]  Some  sup- 
pose, that  the  Gorgons  were  a  nation  of 
women,  whom  Perseus  conquered.  [Vid. 
Gorgones.]  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — Htsiod.  TIteog. 
—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618.— Lucan.  9,  v.  624. 
— £pollon.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  151. A  daugh- 
ter of  Priam. A   daughter   of   Sthenelus. 

Apollod. 

Megabizi,  certain  priests  in  Diana's  tem- 
ple at  Ephesus.  They  were  all  eunuchs. 
Quintil.  5,  c.   12. 

Megabyzus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
He  was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king 
Darius,  where  he  took  Perinlhus  and  con- 
quered all  Thrace.     He  was  greatly  esteemed 

by  his  sovereign.     Herodot.  3,  &,c. A  son 

of  Zopyrus,  satrap  to  Darius.     He  conquered 

Egypt,  &.C.     Horodot.  3,  c.   160. A  satrap 

of  Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king, 
and  defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been 
sent  against  him.  The  interference  of  his 
friends  restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and 
he  showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  by 
killing  a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in 
hunting.  This  act  of  affection  in  Megabyzus 
was  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He 
was  discarded  and  afterwards  reconciled  to 
the  monarch  by  means  of  his  mother.  He 
died  in  the  76th  year  of  hb  age  B.  C.  447, 
greatly  regretted.     Clcsias. 

Megacles,  an  Athenian  archon  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  jwrt  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cylon.  Pint,  in  Sol. A  bro- 
ther of  Dion,  who  assisted  his  brother  against 

Dionysius,  fcc. A  son  of  Alcmteon,  who 

revolted  with  some  Athenians  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Solon  from  Athens.     He  was  ejected 

by  Pisistratus. A  man  who  exchanged  dress 

with  Pyrrhus  when  assisting  the  Tarenlines  in 

Italy.     He  was  killed  in  that  disguise. A 

native  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  famous  for  his  in- 
veterate enmity  to  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse.  A  man  who  destroyed  the  leading 

men  ofMitylene,  because  he  had  been  punish- 
'"        -A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
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lives  of  illustrious  persons.- 

'randfathev  of  Alcibiadcs 
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Mkgaclides,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in 
the  age  of  Protagoras. 

Meg-sra,  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived  from 
fysyxt(M  invidere,  odisse,  and  she  is  represented 
as  employed  by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  pu- 
nish the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  them 
with  diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with 
death.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  846.  [Fid.  Eume- 
nides.] 

Megale,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  call- 
ed Megalesia. 

JMegaleas,  a  seditious  person  of  Corinth. 
He  was  seized  for  his  treachery  to  king  Phi- 
lip of  Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed 
himself  to  avoid  punishment. 

Megalesja,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele 
instituted  by  the  Phrygians,  and  inti'oduced 
at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought  from  Pes- 
sinus.     Liv.  29,  c.  U.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  337. 

Mecalia,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neopolis.     Stat.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

Megalopolis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, built  by  Epaminondas.  It  joined 
the  Acheean  league  B.  C.  232,  and  was  taken 
and  ruined  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  l:-parta. 
Tiie  inhabitants  were  called  Megalopolitoe,  or 
Mcgnlapolitani.  Slrab.  8. — Paus.  9,  c.  14. — 
Liv.  28,  c.  8. 

Megamede,  the  wife  of  Thestius,  mother 
by  him  of  60  daughters.     Apollod.  2. 

Meganira,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Eleusis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Tripto- 
lemus,  to  whom  Cei-es,  as  she  travelled  over 
Attica,  taught  agriculture.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar 
raised  to  her,  near  the  fou!;taJn  where  Ceres 
had  first  been  seen  when  she  arrived  in  Atti- 
ca.   Paus.  1,  c.  39. The  wife  of   Areas. 

Apollod. 

Megapenthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Menelaus,  who,  after  his  father's  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Aleetor,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  4. — Apollod.  3. 

Mfgara,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Orchomenians.  {Vid.  Erginus.J 
When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  violence  was  offered  to  Megara  by 
Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  would  have 
yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  re- 
turned that  moment  and  punished  him  with 
death.  This  murder  displeased  Juno,  and  she 
rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that  he  killed 
Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  by  her 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinkij)g  them  to  be  wild 
beasts.  Some  say  that  Megara  did  not  perish 
by  tiie  hand  of  her  husband,  but  that  he  after- 
wards married  lier  to  his  friend  lolas.  The 
names  of  Megara's  children  by  Hercules  were 
Crcontiades,  Therimachus,  and  Deicoon.  Hy- 
gin. fab.  82. — Senec.  in  Here. — Apollod.  2,  «. 
6. — JJiod.  4. 

MuciRA,  (ffi,  and  pi.  orum,)  a  city  of 
Achaia,  the  capital  of  a  country  called  Mega- 
ris,  founded  about  1131  B.  C.  It  is  situate 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Corhith  and 
Athens,    on  the    Sinus   Saronicus.     It  was^ 
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built  upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still  in  being,] 
and  preserv  es  its  ancient  name.  It  was  called  < 
after  Megareus  the  son  of  Neptune,  wlio  was  | 
buried  tbere,  or  from  Megareus  a  son  of 
ApoJlo.  It  was  originally  governed  by  twelve 
kings,  but  became  afterwards  a  republic,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  by  the  Heraclida3.  At 
the  battle  of  Salamis  the  people  of  Megara 
furnished  20  ships  for  the  defence  of  Greece, 
and  at  Platfea  tliey  had  300  men  in  the  army 
of  Pausanias.  There  was  here  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers called  the  Megaric,  wlio  held  the 
world  to  be  eternal.  Cic.  Jircad.  4,  c.  42. 
Oral.  3,  c.  \l.—mi.  1,  ep.  8.—Paus.  1,  c.  39. 
—atrab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. A  town  of  Sici- 
ly founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara  in  Atti- 
ca, about  728  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse ; 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Megarean  colony 
it  was  called  Hi/bla.  Strab.26,k.c.—  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  V.  689. 

Megareus,  the  father  of  Hippomenes,  was 

son  of  Onchestus.     Ovid.  Mel.  10,  v.  605. 

A  son  of  Apollo. 

Megaris,  a  small  country  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween Phocis  on  the  west  and  Attica  on  the 
east.  Its  capital  city  was  called  Megara.  [Vid. 
Alegara.]  Slrab.  S.—Plin.  3,  c.  8.— Mela,  2,  c. 
3  and  7. 

Megarsus,  a  town  of  Sicily of  Cilicia. 

A  river  of  India. 

Megasthenes,  a  Greek  historian  in  the 
age  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental 
nations,  and  particularly  the  Indians.  His 
liistory  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancients, 
What  now  passes  as  his  composition  is  spu- 
rious. 

Meges,  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  governor 
of  Dulichium  and  of  the  Echinades.  He  went 
with  forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. 
11.2. 

Megilla,  a  native  of  Locris,  remarkable 
for  beauty,  and  mentioned  by  Horat.  '1,  od. 
27,  V.  11. 

Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  an  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.     Liv.  37,  c.  22. 

Megistias,  a  soothsayer  who  told  the  Spar- 
tans that  defended  Thermopylae,  that  they  all 
should  perisli,  k.c.  Htrodot.  7,  c.  219,  &,c, — — 
A  river.     [Fu^Mella.] 

Mela  Pompgxiu?,  a  Spaniard  who  flour- 
ished about  the  4otb  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  geogra- 
phy divided  into  three  books,  and  written 
with  elegance,  with  great  perspicuity  and 
brevity.  The  best  editions  of  tiiis  book,  cal- 
led de  sHu  orbis,  are  those  of  Gronovius, 
Svo.  L.  Bat.  1722,  and  Reinhold,  4to.  Eton. 
1761. 

Mel^n.^;  a  village  of  Attica.  57a.'.  Theb. 
12,  V.  619. 

Melampus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
physician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amytliaon  and 
Idomenea,  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in 
Peloponnesus.  His  servants  once  killed  two 
large  serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  oak,  and  Melampus  paid 
so  much  regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he 
raised  a  burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it. 
He  also  took  particular  care  of  their  young 
■snos.  nnd  fc-.d  them  with  niilk.     Pome  time 
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after  this  the  young  serpents  crept  to  Melam- 
pus as  he  slept  on  the  grass  near  the  oak,  and' 
as  if  sensible  of  the  favours  of  theii'  benefactor, 
they  wantonly  played  around  him,  and  softly 
licked  his  eeu's.  This  awoke  Melampus.  who 
was  astonished  atthe  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  chirping  ofthe  birds,  and  with 
all  their  rude  notes,  as  they  flew  around  him. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  suj)ernatural  gift,  and 
soon  made  himselfperfect  in  the  knowledge  of 
futurity,  and  Apollo  also  instructed  him  in  the 
art  of  Jiiedicine.  He  had  soon  after  the  hap- 
piness of  curing  the  daughters  of  Proctus,  by 
giving  them  ellebore,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance has  been  called  melampodium,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  trouble  he  married  the  eldest  of 
these  princesses.  [Vid.  Prcetides.]  The  ty- 
ranny of  his  uncle  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  obli- 
ged him  to  leave  his  native  country,  andProe- 
tus,  to  show  himself  more  sensible  of  his  ser- 
vices, gave  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  over 
which  he  established  himself.  About  this  time 
the  personal  charms  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of 
Neleus,  had  gained  many  admirers,  but  the  fa- 
ther promised  his  daughter  only  to  him  who 
brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus. 
This  condition  displeased  many ;  but  Bias,  who 
was  also  one  of  her  admirers,  engaged  hi.^ 
brother  Melampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  and  de- 
liver them  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in, 
the  attempt,  and  imprisoned,  and  nothing  but 
his  services  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician  to 
Iphiclus  would  have  saved  him  from  death. 
All  this  pleaded  in  favour  of  Melampus,  but 
when  he  had  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how 
to. become  a  father,  he  not  only  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he 
compelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to 
Bias.  A  severe  distemper,  which  had  render- 
ed the  women  of  Argos  insane,  was  totally  re- 
moved by  Melampus,  and  Anaxagoras,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by 
giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he  es- 
tablislied  himself,  and  where  his  posterity 
reigned  during  six  successive  generations.  Hb 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  tem- 
ples were  raised  to  his  memory.  Homer.  Od. 
11,  v.  287,  i.  15,  V.  225.— Herodot.  2  and  9.~. 
Jipollod  2,  c.  2.— Pans.  2,  c.   18,   1.  4,  c.  3.— 

Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. -The   father  of  Cisseus 

and  Gyas.     Virg.  JEn.  10. 'A  son  of  Priam. 

Apollod.  3. One  of  Actason's  dogs.     Ovid 

Md.3. 

Melampvges,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back, 
&c. 

Mei,anch.«tes,  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs,  sa 
called  from  his  black  hair.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melanchl^eni,  a  people  near  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus. 

Melanchrus,  a  tyrant  of  Lesbos  who  died 
about  612  B.  C. 

Melane,  the  same  as  Samothrace. 

Melaneus,  a  son  of  Eurytas,  from  whom 
Eretria  has  been  called  Melaneis. A  cen- 
taur,     Ovid.  Met.    12. One   of   Actaeon's 

dogs.     Id.  2. An  Ethiopian  killed  at  the 

nuptials  of  Perseus.     Id.  5. 

Melanioa,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Melanion,  the  same  as  Hippomenes,  who 
married  Atalanta  according  to  some  mvtholC'' 
Sist?.    .apollod.  3. 
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AIf.i.anippe,  a  daughter  of  Mollis,  who 
bad  two  children  by  iNeptune,  for  which  her 
father  put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her 
in  a  prison.  Her  children,  wiio  had  been  ex- 
posed and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  con- 
finement, and  Nept'jne  restored  her  to  ner 
eye-sight.  She  afterwards  married  Melapon- 
tus.  Hygin.  fab.  JS6. A  nymph  who  mar- 
ried Itoniis,  son  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  slie 
had  Bceotiis,  who  gave  his  name  to  Boeotia. 
Fans.  9,  c.  1. 

Melahippidf.s,  a  Greek  poet  about  520 
years  before  Christ.  His  grandson,  of  the 
same  name,  flourished  abont  60  years  afier 
at  the  court  of  Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  are 
eitant. 

Melanippus,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Gy- 
rene, killed  by  the  tyrant  Nicocrates.     Foly- 

(tn.  8. A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  The- 

ban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Tiiebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos. 
He  Vi'as  opposed  by  Tydeus,  whom  he  slightly 
wounded,  and  at  last  was  killed  by  Amjihia- 
jans,  who  carried  his  head  to  Tydeus.  Ty- 
deus, to  take  revenge  of  the  wound  he  had 
received,  bit  the  head  with  such  barbarity, 
that  he  swallowed  the  brains,  and  Minerva, 
offended  with  his  conduct,  took  away  the 
hern  which  she  had  given  him  to  cure  his 
wound,  and   he  died.      Jipollod.  1,    c.    8. — 

."Eschyl.   ante    Theb.—Paus.    9,    c.    18.- A 

ion  of  Mars,  who  became  enamoured  of  Co- 
metho,  a  priestess  cl  Diana  Triclaria.  He 
concealed  himself  in  die  temple,  and  ravished 
his  mistress,  for  which  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after 
perished  by  a  sudden  death,  and  the  country 
was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  which  was  stopped 
only  after  the  offering  of  a  human  sacrifice 
by  the  direction  of  the  oracle.  Paus.  7,  c.  19. 
A  Trojan  killed  by  Antilochus  in  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Homer.  11.  15. Another  killed  by 

Patroclus. Another  killed  by  Teucer. 

A  son  of  Agrius. Another  of  Priam. A 

son  of  Theseus. 

Melanosyri,  a  people  of  Syria. 

Melanthii,  rocks  near  the  island  of  Sa- 
mos. 

Mei-anthius,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 

of  Attica. A  famous  painter  of    Sicyon. 

Plin.  35. A  tragic  poet  of  a  very  malevo- 
lent disposition,  in  the  age  of  Phocion.    Plul. 

A  Trojan  killed  by   Eurypylus    in    the 

Trojan  war.     Homer.   Od. A  shepherd  in 

Theocrit.  Idyll. A  goat-herd  killed  by  Te- 

leniachus  after  the  return  of  Ul3'sses.  Ovid. 
1,  Heroid. An  elegiac  poet-     Plut. 

Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Proteus,  ravished 
by  Neptune  under  the  form  of  a  dolphin. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  12. One  of  Peneloj)e's  wo- 
men, sister  to  xMelanthius.  Homer.  II.  18, 
&,c.  and  Od.  18. 

Malanthus,  Melanthes,  or  Melanthius, 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom  by  the  Heraclidai,  and  came 
to  Athens,  where  king  Thymcetus  resigned 
the  crown  to  him,  provided  hefoughta  battle 
against  Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians, 
who  made  war  against  him.  He  fought  and 
conquered,  [Vid.  Apaturia,]  and  his  family, 
iiirnamed  the  Mleida,  sat  on  tiie  throne  of 
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Athens,  till  the  age  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded 
to  the  crown   1128  years  B.  C.  and  reigned 

37  years.     Pans.  2,  c.  18. A  man  of  Cy- 

zicus.    Flncc. A  river  of  European  Sarma- 

tia  falling  into  the  Borysthenes.  Ovid.  Pont. 
4,  ep.  10,  V.  55. 

Melas,  (eb),  a  river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Of  Thrace,  at  the  west  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 

sonesus. AnofherinThessaly, in  Achaia, 

i'l  Bffiotia, in  Sicily, in  Ionia, 

in  Cappadocia. A  son  of  Neptune.— — Ano- 
ther, son  of  Proteus. Asonof  Phryxus  who 

was  among  ihe  Argonauts,  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  sea  which  bore  his  name. 
Apollod.  1. 

Meld;^,  or  Meldorum  urbs,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meaux  in  Cliampagne. 

Mei.eager,  a  celebrated  hero  of  anti- 
quity, son  of  OEneijs,  king  of  -A^tolia  by  Al- 
thaea, daughter  of  ri,estiu3.  The  Parcas  were 
present  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  pre- 
dicted his  future  greatness.  Clotho  said,  that 
he  would  be  brave  and  courageous;  Lachesis 
foretold  his  uncommon  strength,  and  Atropos 
declared  that  he  should  live  as  long  as  that 
tire-brand,  which  was  on  the  fire,  remained 
entire  and  nnconsumed.  Althaea  no  sooner 
heard  this,  than  she  snatched  the  stick  from 
the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was  destined  to  de- 
pend upon  its  preservation.  The  fame  of 
Meleager  increased  with  his  years  ;  he  signa- 
lized himself  in  the  Argonatic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
noigiibouringinhabitants,wliomade  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  (Eneus  had  neglected.  [Fi'rf.  OEneus.] 
No  sooner  were  they  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  ffineus  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invin- 
cible on  account  of  its  immense  size.  It  be- 
came soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible 
animal,  and  nothing  became  mo?e  famous  in 
mythological  history,  than  the  imnting  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  The  princes  and  chiefs 
who  assembled,  and  who  are  mentioned  by 
mythologists,  are  Meleager,  son  of  QCneus, 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas 
son  of  Mars,  Castor  and  Pollu.'t  sons  of  Ju- 
piter and  Leda,  Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  The- 
seus son  of  iEgeus,  Anceus  and  Cepheus 
sons  of  Lycurgus,  Admetas  son  of  Pheres, 
Jason  son  of  jEson,  Peleus  and  Talemon  sons 
of  Abacus,  Iphicles  son  of  Amphitryon,  Eury- 
trion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schoe- 
neus,  loias  the  friend  of  Herculus,  the  sons  of 
Thestius,  Ampbiaraus  son  of  Oileus,  Protheus, 
Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  Hippothous 
son  of  Ccrcyon,  Leucippus,  Adrastus,  Ceneus, 
Phileus,  Echeon,  Lelex,  Phoenix  son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  Panopeus,  Hyleus,  Hippasus,  Nestor,  Me- 
na;tiua,  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Amphicides, 
Laertes  the  father  of  Ulysses,  and  the  four  sons 
of  Hippocoon.  This  troop  of  armed  men  at- 
tacked (he  boar  with  unusual  finy,  and  it  was 
at  last  killed  by  Meleager.  The  conqueror 
gave  the  skin  and  the  head  to  Atalanta,  who 
had  first  wounded  tlie  animal.  This  partiality 
to  a  woman  irritated  the  others,  and  particu- 
larly Toxeus  and  Plexippus,  the  brothers  of 
Althaea,  and  they  endeavoured  to  rob  Atalanta 
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of  tbe  honourable  present.  Meleager  defended 
a  woman,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and 
killed  his  uncles  in  the  attempt.  Mean  time 
the  news  of  this  celebrated  conquest  had  al- 
ready reached  Calydoii,  and  Althasa  went  to 
the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  tlianks  for 
the  victoiy  which  her  son  had  gained.  As  she 
Tvent  she  met  the  corpses  of  her  brothers  that 
-ivere  brought  from  the  chase,  and  at  this 
mournful  spectacle  she  (illed  the  whole  city 
with  her  lamentations.  She  was  upon  this  in- 
formed that  they  liad  been  killed  by  Meleager, 
and  in  the  moment  of  resentment,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw  into  the 
fire  the  fatal  stick  on  which  her  son's  life  de- 
pended, and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it  was 
consumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fire- 
brand, whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
fable  is  posterior  to  that  poet's  age.  But  he 
says  that  the  death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus 
ao  irritated  Althasa,  that  she  uttered  the  most 
horrible  cursesand  imprecations  upon  the  head 
of  her  son.  Meleager  married  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  as  also  Ata- 
lanta,  according  to  some  accounts.  ./IpoUod.  1, 
c.  8.—ApoUon.  1,  arg.  1,  v.  997,  I.  3,  v.  618.-- 
Flacc.  1  and  6.— Pans.  10,   c.  31.— Hygin.  14. 

—  Ovid.  Mel.  8.— Homer.  II.  9. A  general, 

who  supported  Aridajus  when  he  had  been 
made  king  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Al- 
exander the  Great. A  brother  of  Ptolemy, 

made  king  of  Macedonia  B.  C.  280  years.  He 
was  but  two  months  invested  with  the  regal 

authority. A  Greek  poet  in  the  reign  of 

Selencus  the  last  of  the  Seleucidae.  He  was 
born  at  Tyre  and  died  at  Cos.  It  is  to  his 
Well-directed  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  anthologia,  or  collection  of  Greek  epi- 
grams, which  he  selected  from  46  of  the  best 
and  most  esteemed  poets.  The  original  coUec 
'  tion  of  Meleager  has  been  greatly  altered  by 
succeeding  editors.  TJie  best  edition  ofthe 
anthologia,  is  that  of  Brunk,  in  3  vols.  4to.  and 
8vo.  Agentor,  1772. 

Meleagripes,  tiie  sisters  of  Meleager, 
daughters  of  (Eneus  and  Althaea.  They  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Meleager,  that  they  refused  all  aliments,  and 
were,  at  the  point  of  death,  changed  into  birds 
called  Meleagrides,  whose  feathers  and  eggs, 
as  it  is  supposed,  are  of  a  different  colour.  The 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  Gorge  and  Dejanira, 
who  had  been  married,  escaped  this  meta- 
morphosis, ^polled.  1,  c-  8. — Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.MO.—Plin.  10,  c.26. 

Melesandek,  an  Athenian  general  who 
diedB.  C.  414. 

Meles  (etis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Ionia  near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients 
supposed  that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they 
call  him  Meksigcnes,  and  his  compositions 
Mdetace  ckartce.  It  is  even  supported  tiiat 
he  composed  his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the 
source  of  that  river.  8trab.  12. — Slat.  2. — 
%/r.  7,  V.  34.—  Tibul!.    4,   el.  1,  v.  201.— 

Faus.  7,  c.  5. A  beautiful  Athenian  youth, 

greatly  beloved  by  Timagoras,  whose  aftections 
he  repaid  with  the  greatest  coldness  and  in 
difference.  He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to 
leap  down  a  precipice,  from  the  top  of  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  and  Timagoras,  not  to  dis- 
oblige him,  obeyed,  and  was  killed  in  the  fall 
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This  token  of  trtie  friendship  and  aftectiora 
had  such  an  effect  upon  Meles,  that  he  threw 
himself  down  from  the  place,  to  atone  by  his 
death  for  the  ingratitude  which  he  had  shown 

to  Timagoras.      Paus.  1,  c.  30. A  king  of 

Lydia,  who  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes, 
about  747  years  before  Christ.  He  was  father 
to  Candaules. 

Melesigenes,  or    Melesigena,    a    name 
given  to  Homer.   Vid.  Meles. 

Melia,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  mar- 
ried Inachus. A  nymph,  &.c,    Apollod. — 

A  daughter  of  Oceanus,  sister  to  Caanthus. 
She  became  mother  of  Ismarius  and  Tenerus 
by  Apollo.  Tenerus  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  the  river  Ladon  inBceo- 
tia  assumed  the  name  of  Ismarus.  Paus.  6^ 
c.  10. One  of  the  Nereides. A  daugh- 
ter of  Agenor. 
Meliboea,    a   daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 

married    Pelasgus. A    daughter    of  Am- 

phion  and  JMiobe.    Jipollod. A  maritime 

town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ossa,  famous  for  dying  wool.  The 
epitliet  of  Melibaus  is  applied  to  Philoctetes 
because  he  reigned  there.     FiVg.  JEn.  3,  v. 

401,   I.  5,  V.  251.— Herodot.  7,    c.    188. 

Also  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontesiu 
Syria,  whence  Meliba.  perpura.  Mel.  2,  c.  3. 
Melib(eu3,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir- 
gil's eclogues. 

Melicerta,  Memcertes,  or  Melicer- 
Tcs,  ason  of  Athamas  and  [no.  He  was  sa- 
ved by  his  mother,  from  the  fury  of  his  father, 
who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as  he 
had  done  his  brother  Learchus.  The  mother 
was  so  terrified  that  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea,  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune  had 
compassion  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ino  and  her 
son,  and  changed  them  both  into  sea  deities. 
Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Matuta,  and  Me- 
licerta was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  ofPal!Bmon,and  among  the  Latins  bythat 
ofPortumnus.  Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian 
games  were  in  honour  of  Melicerta.  Vid.  Isth- 
mian. Jipollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  4. — Pam.  1,  c. 
44. — ffi/gin.  fab.  1  and  2. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v. 
529,  &.C. — Ptul.  de  Symp. 

Meligunis,  one  of  the  iEolian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

Melina,  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  mother 
of  Laomedon,  by  Hercules. 

Melisa,  a  town  ofMagna  Grajcia. 
Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Melissus  king  of 
Crete,  who  with  her  sister  Amalthaea,  fed  Ju- 
piter with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  found 
out  the  means  of  collecting  honey  ;  whence 
some  have  imagined  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for 
that  insect.  Columell. One  of  the  Ocean- 
ides,  who  married  Inachus,  by  whom  she  had 

Phoroneus    and    .^gialus. -A  daughter  of 

Procles,  who  married  Periander,  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  by  whom  in  her  pregnancy  she  was 
killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  by  the  false  accu- 
sation of  his  concubines.    Diog.  Laerl. — Paus. 

1,  c.  28. A  womanofCorinth,  who  refused 

to  initiate  others  in  the  festivals  of  Ceres,  after 
she  had  received  admission.  She  was  torn  to 
pieces  upon  this  disobedience,  and  the  goddess 
made  a  swarm  of  bees  rise  from  her  body. 

Melissus,  a  king  of  Crete,  father  to  Me- 
lissa and  Amalthsea.    Hygin.  P.  Ji.  2,  c.  IS,— 
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Lu€ia)ii.  1,  c.  22. An  admiral  of  the  Sa- 

raian  fleet  B.  C.  441.     He   was  defeated  by 

Pericles,  kc.  Plut.  in  Per. A  piiilosopher 

of  Samos,  who  maintained  that  the  world 
was  infinite,  immoveable,  and  without  a  va- 
cuum. According  to  nis  doctrines,  no  one 
could  advance  any  argument  upon  the  power 
or  attributes  of  providence,  as  all  human 
knowledge  was  weak  and  imperfect.  The- 
roistocles  was  amons;  his  pupils.  He  flourished 
about  440    years    before  the  Christian  era. 

j)iog. Afreedman  ofMecasnas,  appointed 

librarian  to  Augustus.  He  wrote  some  come- 
dies. Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  30. — Sueton.  de 
Gram. 

Melita,  an  island  in  the  Libyan  sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous 
for  its  wool.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and 
cursed  all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  tlie 
Apostle  was  shipwi-ecked,  was  another  island 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum,  now  called  Melede.  Malta  is 
now  remarkable  as  being  (he  residence  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  formerly  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, settled  there  A.  D.  1630,  by  the  con- 
cession of  Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.     Strab.  6. — Mela, 

2,  c.7. — Cic.iu  Verr.  4,  c.  46. Another  on 

the  coast  of  Illyricum   in   the   Adriatic,   now 

Melede.     Plin.  3,  c.  26. An  ancient  name 

of  Samothrace.      Strab.    10. One  of  the 

Nereides.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  826. 

Mklitene,  a  province  of  Armenia. 

Melitus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens, 
who  became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of 
Socrates.  After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed, 
and  Socrates  had  been  put  ignominionsly  to 
deat'i,  the  Ather.ians  repented  of  their  seve- 
rity to  the  phiinsopher,  and  condemned  his  ac- 
cusers. Alelitus  perished  among  them.  His 
character  was  mean  and  insidious,  and  his  po- 
ems had  nothing  great  or  sublime.     Diog. 

Sp.  Melius,  a  Roman  knight  accused  of 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  uncom- 
mon liberality  to  the  populace.  He  v.  as  sum- 
moned to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Q  Ci.icin- 
natus;  and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  v;as 
put  to  death  by  Ahala.  the  master  of  iiorse, 
A.U.  C.  314.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4.— Fa/.  Max. 
6,  c.  3. 

Memxandrus,  a  Milesian  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Lapitha;  and  Cen- 
tuars.    JElian.  V.  ff.  ll,c.  2. 

Mella  or  Meea,  a  small  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  falling  into  the  Allius  and  with  it 
ioto-thePo.  Catull.  68,  v.  33.— FiVg.  G.  4, 
V.  278. 

Melia  Ann/eus,  the  father  of  Lucan.  He 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso's  con- 
spiracy against  Nero,  upon  which  he  opened 
his  veins.     Tacit.  16,  Jinn.  c.  17. 

Meloeosis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Melon,  an  astrologer  who  feigned  mad- 
ness and  burnt  his  house  that  he  might  not  go 
to  an  expedition,  which  he  knew  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  calamities. An  interpre- 
ter of  king  Darius.     Curt.  5,  c.  13. 

MELos,now  JW<7o,  an  island  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesusj  about  24  miles  Irom  Scyl- 
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lajum,  about  GO  miles  in  circumference,  and 
of  an  oblong  figure.  It  enjoyed  its  indepen- 
dence for  above  700  years  before  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally peopled  by  a  Lacedsemonian  colony, 
1116  years  before  the  Christian  era.  From 
this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians  against 
tiie  Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  was  severely 
punished.  The  Athenians  took  Melos,  and 
|)ut  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able  to  bear 
arms.  The  women  and  children  were  made 
slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An  Athe- 
nian colony  re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re- 
conquered it  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possession.  Ihe  islaiul  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed 
in  painting  and  medicine.  Strab.  7. — Mela,  2, 
c.  7.—PliTi.4,  c.  12,  i.  35,  c.  9.—  Thucyd.  2,  iic. 

Melpes,  now  Melpa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyin-hene  sea.     Pli7i.  3,   c.  5. 

Melpia,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
C.38 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyiie.  She  pre.jided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest 
of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  naironess  of  lyric 
poetry.  She  was  generally  represented  as  a 
young  woman  with  a  serious  countenance. 
Her  garments  were  splendid ;  she  wore  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  daggei-  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  and  crowns.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. 
— Hcdod.  Theog. 

Memaceni,  a  powerful  nation  of  A.sia,. 
&ic.      Curt. 

Memmia  SuLPiTLi,  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  She 
died  when  young. 

Memmia  Lex,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who 
was  absent  on  the  public  account. 

Memmius,    a   Roman    citizen     accused  of 

ambitus.      Cic.  ad  fratrem,  3. A    Roman 

knight  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  for 
hii  eloquence  and  poetical  talents.  He  was 
made  tribune,  prajtor,  and  afterwards  gover- 
nor of  Bithynia.  He  was  accused  of  extor- 
tion in  his  province  and  banished  by  J.  C^sar, 
(hough  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  Lucre- 
tius dedicated  his  poem  to  him.  Cic.  in  Brut. 
Regulus,  a  Roman  of  whom  JNero  obser- 
ved that  he  deserved  to  be  invested  with  (he 

imperial  purple.     Tacit.  Jinn.  14,  c.  47. 

A  Roman  wlio  accused  Jugurtha  before   the 

Roman  peo;iIe. A   lieutenant  of  Pompey, 

k,c. The  family  of  tiie  Meramii  were  ple- 
beians. They  were  descended  according  to 
some  accounts  from  Mnestiieus,  the  friend  of 
Aineas.     V^irg.  JEn.  5,  v.  117. 

Memnon,  a  k>ng  of  jEthiopia,  son  of 
Tithonus  and  Aul'ora.  He  came  with  a  body 
of  10,000  men  (o  assi.st  his  uncle  Priam,  dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  iSestor's 
son.  The  aged  father  challenged  the  IE.i\ao- 
pian  monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on 
account  of  the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and 
accepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  ^vas  killed  in 
the  combat  in  the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  armies.  Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  her  son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter 
all  bathed  in  tears,  and  begged  the  god  to 
grant  her  son  such  honours  as  might  distin- 
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guish  him  from  other  mortals.  Jupiter  consent- 
ed, and  immediately  a  numerous  flight  of  birds 
issued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  body 
was  laid,  and  after  they  had  flown  three  times 
round  the  flames,  they  divided  themselves  into 
two  separate  bodies,  and  fought  with  such  acri- 
mony that  above  half  of  them  fell  down  into 
the  fii-e,  as  victims  to  appease  the  manes  of 
Memnon.  These  birds  were  called  Memno- 
nides;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  they  never  failed  to  return 
yearly  to  the  tomb  of  Memnon,  in  Troas,  and 
repeat  the  same  bloody  engagement,  in  honour 
of  the  hero,  from  whom  they  received  their 
name.  The  Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  over 
whom  Memnon  reigned,  erected  a  celebrated 
statue  to  the  lionour  of  their  monarch.  This 
statue  had  the  wonderful  property  of  uttering 
a  melodious  sound  every  day,  at  sun-rising, 
like  that  which  is  heard  at  the  breaking  of  the 
string  of  a  harp  when  it  is  wound  up.  This 
was  effected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  they 
fell  upon  it.  At  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  in 
the  night,  the  sound  was  lugubrious.  This  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  wiio  confesses  himself  ignorant  whe- 
thei-  it  proceeded  from  the  basis  of  the  statue, 
or  the  people  that  were  then  ro'itid  it.  This 
celebrated  statue  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
Cambyses,  when  h.;  conquered  Egypt,  and  its 
ruins  still  astonish  modern  travellers  by  their 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Memnon  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  alphabet,  according  to  Anticli- 
des,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c.  56. 

Mosch.  ill  Bion. Ovid.  Met.   13,  v.  578,  kc. 

^JElian.  5.  c.  \.—Paus.  1,  c.  42,  1.  10,  c.  3L 
—Strab.  13  and  17.— Juv.  15,  v.  b.—Philos- 
tra.  in  JlpoUod. — Plin.  36,  c.   7. — Homer.  Od. 

9. — Qtmd.  Calab. A  general  of  the  Persian 

forces  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  Darius;  his  valour  in  the  field,  the 
soundness  of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  saga- 
city He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander, 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enter- 
prises, B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsiae  was  taken 
prisoner  with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Diod.  16. 
A  governor  of  Ccelosyria. A  man  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Thrace  by  Alexander. 

A  man  wiio  wrote  an  history  of  Heraclea 

in  Ponlus,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Mk.mphis,  a  celebrated  town  of  Egypt,  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  tiie  Del- 
ta. It  once  contained  many  beautiful  temples, 
particularly  those  of  the  god  Apis,  {bos  Mem- 
pliites,)  wiiose  worship  was  observed  with  the 
greatest  ceremonies.  [Vid.  Apis.]  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  that  those  fa- 
mous pyramids  were  built,  whose  grandeur  and 
beauty  still  astonish  the  modern  traveller. 
These  noble  monuments  of  Egyptian  .vanity, 
which,  pass  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  are  about  20  in  number,  three  of 
which  by  their  sujjerior  size  particularly  claim 
attention.  The  largest  of  these  is  481  feet 
in  height,  measured  perpendicularly,  and  the 
area  of  its  basis  is  on  480,249  square  feet,  or 
so;aetIiing  more  than  11  English  acres  of 
ground.  It  has  steps  all  round  with  massy  and 
polis'u'd  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth 
a.?.J  depth  of  every  step  is  one  single  stone. 
Tha  snidl!et;t.  stone,  according  to  an  ancient 
historian,  is  not  less  than  '60  feet.    The  rsum- 
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bar  of  steps,  according  to  modern  observation") 
amounts  to  208,  a  number  which  is  not  al- 
ways adhered  to  by  travellers.  The  place 
where  Memphis  formerly  stood  is  not  now 
known  ;  the  ruins  of  its  fallen  grandeur  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  beautify  its  pala- 
ces or  to  adorn  the  neighbouring  cities.  Ti- 
hull.  1,  el.  7,  V.  28.— Sil.  It.  14,  v.  660.— Strab. 
17. — Mela,  i,  c.  9. — Diod.  1. — Plut.  in  hid. — 

Herodot.  2,  c.  10,  oic. — Joseph,  ant.  Jud.  8. 

A  nymph,  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  married 
Ejjhesus,  by  whom  she  had  Libya.  She  gave 
her  name  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Memphis. 
Jlpollod.  2,  c.  1.— — The  wife  of  Danaus.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  c.  1. 

Mempihtis,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father. 

Mena,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  monthly  infirmi- 
ties of  women.  She  was  the  same  as  Juao. 
According  to  some,  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
her  were  young  puppies  that  still  sucked  their 
mother.  ^«g.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  2. — Plin.  29, 
c.  4. 

Mena  or  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt, 
according  to  some  accounts. 

Menalcas,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil's  eclogues. 

Menalcidas,  an  intriguing  Lacedajmonian 
in  the  time  of  the  famous  Achajan  league.  He 
was  accused  before  the  Romans,  and  he  kill- 
ed himself. 

Menalippe,  a  sister  of  Antiope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  natioif. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  iu 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.  Juv. 
8,  v.  229. A  daughter  of  the  centaur  Chi- 
ron, beloved  and  ravished  by  iEoIus,  son  of 
Heilen.  She  retired  into  the  woods  to  hide  her 
disgrace  from  the  eyes  of  her  father,  and  when 
she  had  brought  forth-  she  entreated  the  gods 
to  remove  her  totally  from  the  pursuits  of 
Chiron.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and 
calied  Ocyroe.  Some  suppose  that  she  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of 
Ocyroe.  She  became  a  constellation  after 
death,  called  the  horse.  Some  authors  call 
her  Hippe  or  Evippe.     Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  IS. 

— Pollux.  4. Menalippe  is  a  name  common 

to  other  persons,  but  it  is  generally  spelt  Mela- 
nippe,  by  the  best  authors.     Vid.  Melanippe. 

Menalippus,  Vid.  Melanippius. 

Menander,  a  celebrated  cc'-ic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  under  Theophrh.  .  He 
was  universally  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  Prince  of  the  New 
Comedy.  He  did  not  disgrace  his  composi- 
tions like  Aristophanes,  by  mean  and  indecent 
reflections  and  illiberal  satire,  but  his  writings 
were  replete  with  elegance,  refined  wit,  and 
judicious  observations.  Of  108 comedies  whicii 
he  wrote,  nothing  remains  but  a  iew  frag- 
ments. It  is  said,  that  Terence  translated  all 
these,  and  indeed  we  have  cause  to  lament 
the  loss  of  such  valuable  writings  when  we  are 
told  by  the  ancients  that  the  elegant  Terence, 
so  much  admired,  was  in  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  reckoned  inferior  to  Menauder 
It  is  said  that  Menander  drowned  himself  iu 
the  52d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  293,  because 
the  compositions  of  his  rival  Philemon  obtain- 
ed more  applause  than  liis  (i\M\.    Only  eight  o^t 
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tlis  numerous  comedies  were  rewarded  with  a 
poetical  prize.  The  name  of  his  father  was 
Diopythus,  and  that  of  his  mother  Hegistrata. 
His  fragments,  with  those  of  Philemon,  were 
published  by  Clericus,  8vo.  1709.    Quintil.  10, 

c.  1. — Pattrc.  \,  c.  16. A  man  who  wrote 

an  account  of  embassies,    &c. A  king  of 

Bactria,  whose  aslies  were  divided  among  his 

subjects,  &.C. An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Another  of  Pergamus. An  Athenian  gene- 
ral defeated  at  jEgospotamos  by  Lysander. 

An  Athenian  sent  to  Sicily  with  Nicias. A 

man  put  to  deatli  by  Alexander  for  deserting 

a  fortress  of  whicli  he  had  the  command. 

An  oiRcer  under  Mithridates  sent  against  Lu- 
cullus. 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  near 
the  Mosa.     Cm.  B.  Gall. 

Menapis,  a  Persian  exile  made  satrap  of 
Hyrcania,  by  Alexander.     Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey 
and  Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augus- 
tus to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables 
of  his  ship.  No,  re|5lied  Pompey,  1  would 
have  approved  of  the  measure  if  you  had  done 
it  without  consulting  me ;  but  1  scorn  to  break 
my  word.  Suet,  in  Oct. — Horace  ep.  epod.  4, 
has  ridiculed  the  pride  of  Menas,  and  recalled 
to  his  mind  his  former  meanness  and  obscurity. 

Mencheres,  the  12th  king  of  Memphis. 

Mendes,  a  city  of  Egypt  near  Lycopolis, 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the 
Mendesian  mouth.  Pan  under  the  form  of  a 
goat  was  worshipped  there  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  It  was  unlawful  to  kill  one  of  these 
animals,  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  )iublic  commerce,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature,  from  the  superstitious 
notion  that  such  embraces  had  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  as  Alexander, 
Scipio,  &ic.  HerodoL.  2,  c.  42  and  46. — Strab. 
n.—Diod.  1. 

Meneci.es,  an  orator  of  Alabanda  in  Caria, 
who  settled  at  Rhodes.  Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  c.  53. 
—Strab.  14. 

Menecmdes,  a  detractor  of  the  character 
of  Epaminondas.     C.  J\'ep.in  Epam. 

Menecr.\tes,  a  physician  of  Syracuse, 
famous  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He 
was  generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
patients  whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He 
disguised  one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  i^Isculapius,  while  he  reserv- 
ed for  himself  the  title  and  name  of  Jupiter, 
whose  power  was  extended  over  those  inferior 
deities.  He  crowned  himself  like  the  master 
of  the  gods,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  he  slyled  himself, 
in  these  words,  Menecivtes  Jupiter  to  king 
Philip,  greeting.  The  Macedonian  monarch 
answered,  Philip  to  Menccrolcs,  u^reeting,  and 
better  seii-'ir  Philip  also  invited  him  to  one  of 
his  fea'-ts,  but  when  the  meats  were  served 
up,  a  tal)le  was  put  separate  for  the  physician, 
on  which  he  was  served  only  with  pejfumes 
and  frankincense,  like  the  fatlieroflhe  gods. 
This  enteitainmenl  displeased  Menecrates ; 
he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and 
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hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
I  book  which  he  wrote  on  cures  is  lost.    JElian. 

,  V.  H.  10,  c.  bl.—Mhen.  7,  c.  13. One  of 

the  generals  of  Seleticus. A  physician  un- 
der Tiberius. A  Greek  historian  of  Nysa, 

disciple  to  Aristarchus,  K.  C.  119.  Strab.  IS. 
An  Ephesian  architect  who  wrote  on  agri- 
culture.     Varro  de  R.    R. An   historian. 

A  man  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes  of 

the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  the  8th 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     His  father's 

name  was  Amphidorus. An  officer  in  the 

(ieet  of  Pompey  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Menedemus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  killed 

by  the  Dahaj.     Curt.  7,  c.  6. A  Socratic 

philosopher  of  Eretria,  who  was  originally  a 
tent  maker,  an  employment  which  he  left  for 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  persuasi\e  >-io- 
quence  and  philosophical  lectures  of  Plato  iiad 
such  an  influence  over  him  that  he  gave  up  his 
offices  in  the  state  to  cultivate  literature.  It  is 
said  that  he  died  through  melancholy  when 
Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  had 
made  himself  master  of  his  country,  B.  C.301, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Some  attribute 
his  death  to  a  different  cause,  and  say,  that  he 
was  falsely  accused  of  treason,  for  which  he  be- 
came so  desperate  that  he  died  after  he  had 
passed  seven  days  without  taking  any  aliment.'^. 
He  was  called  the  Ereirian  Bull,  on  account 

of  his  gravity.     Strab.  9. — Diog. A  Cynic 

philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  who  said  that  he 
was  come  from  hell  to  observe  the  sins  and 
wickedness  of  mankind.  His  habit  was  that  of 
the  furies,  and  his  behaviour  was  a  proof  of  his 
insanity.  He  wasdiscipIcofColotrs  of  Lamp- 
sacus.   Diog. An  officer  of  Luculius.— — 

A  philosopher  of  Athens.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1, 
c.  19. 

Menegetas,  a  boiier  or  wrestler  in  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon's  army,  &ic.     Polymi. 

Menelai  portus,  an  liarbour  on  the  coast 
of    Africa,    between    Cyrene    and     Egypt. 

C.  Nep.  in   Jiges.  8. — Strab.    1. Mous,   a 

hill  near  Sparta,  Avith  a  fortification,  called 
Menelaium.    Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

Mesel.4ia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  The- 
rapnaj  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus. 
He  had  there  a  temple,  where  be  was  wor- 
shipped with  his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  su- 
preme gods. 

Menei-aus,  a  king  of  Spai-ta,  brother  to 
Agamemnon.  His  father's  name  was  Atreus, 
according  to  Homer,  or  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollotiorns,  fee. 
he  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  j^rope. 
[Vid.  Plisthenes.  ]  He  was  educated  with  his 
brother  Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus, 
but  soon  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Thy- 
estes  his  brother  usurped  the  kii)gdom  and  ban- 
ished the  two  children  of  Plisthenes.  Mene- 
laus  and  Agamemnon  came  to  the  court  of 
ffineus  king  of  Calydonia,  who  treated  them 
with  tenderness  and  paternal  care.  From  Ca- 
lydonia  they  went  to  Sparta,  where,  liKe  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  they  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen  the  daughter  of  kingTyn- 
darus.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suitors  had  solenmly 
bound  tbem.«elves  by  an  oath  to  defend  hei- 
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and  protect  her  person  against  the  violence 
«r  assault  of  every  intruder.  [Tirf.  Helena.] 
As  soon  as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyu- 
darus  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and 
their  happiness  was  complete.  This  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration  ;  Helen  was  the  fairest 
woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promised 
Paris  the  son  of  Priam  to  reward  him  with 
such  a  beauty.  [Firf.  Paris.]  The  arrival  of 
Paris  in  .Sparta  was  tiie  cause  of  great  revolu- 
tions. The  absence  of  Menelaus  in  Crete  gave 
opportunities  to  the  Trojan  prince  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to  carry  away  home 
what  the  goddess  of  beauty  had  promised  to 
him  as  his  due.  This  action  was  highly  re- 
sented by  Menelaus;  he  reminded  the  Greek 
princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  engagements 
when  they  courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
and  immediately  all  Greece  took  up  arms  to 
defend  his  cause.  The  combined  forces  assem- 
bled at  Aulis  inBceotia,  where  they  chose  Aga- 
memnon for  their  general,  and  Calchas  for 
their  high  priest;  and  after  their  applications 
to  the  court  of  Priam  for  the  recovery  of  He- 
len had  proved  fruitless,  they  marched  to  meet 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
courage,  and  Paris  must  have  fallen  by  his 
hand,  had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeem- 
ed him  from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed 
his  wish  to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon 
hindered  him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful 
an  adversary.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  Helen,  as  it  is  reported,  obtained  the 
forgiveness  and  the  good  graces  of  Menelaus 
by  introducing  him,  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that 
Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber 
of  Deiphobus,  whom  she  married  after  the 
death  of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  to- 
tally reconciled  her  to  her  first  husband  ;  and 
she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  daring  a  voy- 
age of  eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after 
his  return.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Her- 
mione,  and  Nicostratus  according  to  some, 
by  Helen,  and  a  son  called  Megapenthes  by  a 
concubine.  Some  say  that  Menelaus  went  to 
Egypt  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war  to 
obtain  Helen,  who  had  been  detained  there  by 
the  king  of  the  country.  [Firf.  Helena.]  The 
palace  which  Menelaus  once  inhabited  was 
still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  as  well  as 
the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer.  Od. 
4,  &ic.  //.  1,  kc.—^pollod.  3,  c.  10.— Pans.  3, 
c.  14  and  VJ.—Dictys.  Cret.  2,  hc.—Virg.  M,n. 
2,  he. —  Quiniil.  Smyrn.  14. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5 
and  13. — Hygin.  fab.  79. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — 

Propert.    2. — Sophocles. A    lieutenant    of 

Ptolemy  set  over  Salamis.  Polyan. — Paws. 
-^— A  city  of  Egypt.  Sirab.  M. A  mathe- 
matician in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Menenius  Agkipp.v,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the 
infancy  of  the  consular  government  by  repeat- 
ing the  well  known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  fiourished  495  B.  C.     Llv.  2,  c.  16,  32,   33. 

A  Roman  consul. An  insane  person  in 

the  age  of  Horace. 

MeiMfphkon,  a  man  who  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  his  own  mother.  He  was 
changed  into  a  wild  beast.  Ovid  Met.  7,  v. 
387. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egyjit.  He  built 
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the  town  of  Memphis  as  it  is  generally  suppo- 
sed,  and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popula- 
•ity.  to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  Herodot, 
■2,  c.  1  and  90.— Diod.  1. 

Menesthe I  PoRTUS,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  BaJtica. 

Menesteus,  or  Menestheus,  or  Mnes 
THEus,  a  son  of  Pereus,  who  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  A- 
thens,  that,  during  the  long  absence  of  The- 
eus,  he  was  elected  king.  The  lawful  mo- 
narch at  bis  return  home  was  expelled,  and 
Mnestheus  established  his  usurpation  by  his 
popularity  and  great  moderation.  As  he  had 
been  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  died  in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos. 
He  reigned  23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plat,  in 
T/ies. A  son  of  Jphicrates  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Athenian  ai-mies.  C.  JYep. 
n  Tim. 

Menesthius,  a  Greek  killed  by  Paris  in 
the  Trojan  war. 

Menetas,  a  man  set  governor  over  Baby- 
lon by  Alexander.     Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Meninx,  or  LoTOPH.\Grns  Insula,  now 
Zerui,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peopled  by 
the  people  of  Neritos,  and  thence  called  JVeri- 
tia.  Plin.  5,  c.  T.—Slrab.  n.—Sil.  It.  3,  v. 
318. 

Menippa,  one  of  the  Amazons  who  assist- 
ed i^:]etes,  kc. 

Menippides',  a    son  of  Hercules.     Apollod. 

Menippus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Phoeni- 
cia. He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  witli  a  sum  of  money,  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He 
grew  so  desperate  from  the  continual  reproach- 
es and  insults  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed 
on  account  of  his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed 
himself.  He  wrote  13  books  of  satires  which 
have  been  lost.  M.  Varro  composed  satires 
in  imitation  of  his  style,  and  called  them  j^fe- 

nippcan. A  native  of  Stratonice  who  was 

preceptor  to  Cicero  for  some  time.  Cic. 
Br.  91. 

Menius,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  He 
wa5  the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome 
with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

—A  son  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  the  same  thun- 
derbolt which  destroyed  his  father.  Ovid, 
lb.  472. 

Mennis,  a  town  of  Assyria  abounding  ia 
bitumen.     Curt.  6,  c.  1. 

Menodotus,    a    physician. A    Samiaa 

historian. 

Mekceceus,  a  Theban,  father  of  Hippo- 
nonie,  Jocasta,  and  Creon. A  young  The- 
ban, son  of  Creon.  He  oflered  himself  to 
death,  when  Tiresias,to  ensure  victory  on  the 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argive  forces,  or- 
dered the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  the  di'a- 
gon's  teeth,  and  he  killed  himself  neai'  the 
cave  where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly 
resided.  The  gods  required  this  sacrifice  be- 
cause the  dragon  bad  been  killed  by  Cadmus, 
and  no  sooner  was  Creon  dead  than  his  coun- 
trymen obtained  the  victory.  Stat.  Theb.  10, 
V.  614. — Eurip.  PImn. — Apollod.  3,  c.  6"^ 
Cic.  TuK.  1,  c.  m.^Sophod.  in  Anlig. 
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Menetes,  Ibe  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Gyas, 
at  the  naval  games  exhibited  by  iEneas  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Gyas  for  his  inatten- 
tion, and  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 

Virg.  JEn.  5,    v.    161,  &c. An   Arcadian 

killed  by  Turnus  in  the  war  of  ^neas.  Id.  12, 
V.  517. 

Menoetiades.  Vid.  Menffitius. 
Mencetius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  ji;gina 
after  her  amours  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mo- 
ther and  went  to  Opus,  where  he  had,  by 
Stbenele,  or  according  to  others,  by  Philome- 
laorPolymela,  Patroclus,  often  called  from  him 
Menmtiades.  Mencetius  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Jipollod.  3,  c.  24. — Homer.  II.  1,  v. 
307.— Hi/gin.  fab.  97. 

Menon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow 

soldiers.     Diod.    14. A  Thessalian  refused 

the  freedom  of  Athens,  though  he  furnished  a 

number  of  auxiliaries  to  tlie  people. The 

husband  of  Semiramis. A  sophist  in  the 

age  of  Socrates. One  of  the  first  kings  of 

Phrygia.  Dionys  Hal. A  scholar  of  Phi- 
dias, &c. 

Menophilus,  an  eunuch  to  whom  Mithri- 
dates,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intrusted 
the  care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  mur- 
dered tlie  princess  for  fear  of  her  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands.    J3?nmian.  16. 

Menta  or  MiNTHE.     Vid.  Minthe. 

Mentes,  a  king  of  the  Taphians  in  JEto- 
lia,  son  of  Anchialus,  in  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Mentissa,  a  town  of  Spain.     Liv.  26,  c.  17. 

Mento,  a  Roman  consul,  &.c. 

Mentor,  a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses. 

A  son  of  Hercules. A  king  of  Sidonia  who 

revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  after- 
wards was  restored  to  favour  by  his  treachery 

to  his  allies,  &ic.    Diod.  16. An  excellent 

artist  in  polishing  cups  and  engraving  flow- 
ers on  them.  Plin.  33,  c.  11. — Marl.  9,  ep. 
<53,  V.  16. 

Menyllus,  a  Macedonian  set  over  the 
garrison  which  Antipater  had  stationed  at 
Athens.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  the 
innocence  of  Phocion.    Plut. 

Mera,  a  priest  of  Venus.     Slaf.    Theb.  8, 

V.  478, A  dog  of  Icarius,  who   by  his  cries 

showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father 
bad  been  throvv'n.  Immediately  after  this  dis- 
covery, the  daughter  hung  herself  in  despair, 
and  the  dog  pined  away,  and  was  made  a  con- 
stellation in  the  heavens,  known  by  the  name 
of  Canis.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  3t>3. — Hygin.  fab. 
im.—JElian.  Hist.  .in.  7,  c.  28. 

Mera  or  Mcera,  one  of  the  Allantides 
who  married  Tegeates  son  of  Lycaon.  Paus. 
S,  c.  48. 

Mercurii  Promoktorium,  a  cape  of  Afri- 
ca near  Clypea.  Liv.  26,  c.  44,  1.  29,  c.  27. 
—Plin.  5.  c.  4. 

Mercurius,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were 
no  less  than  five  of  this  name  according  to  Ci- 
cero; a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Lux;  a  son  of  Va- 
lens  and  Coronis ;  a  son  of  the  INile  ;  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia;  and  another  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Thant.    Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son 
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of  Bacchus  and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  actions  of  all  the  others 
have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the 
most  famous,  and  the  best  known.  Mercury 
was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter 
in  particular  ;  he  was  the  patron  of  travellers 
and  of  shepherds;  he  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  not 
only  presided  over  orators,  merchants,  de- 
claimers,  but  he  was  also  the  god  of  thieves, 
pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons.  His 
name  is  derived  a  mercibus,  because  he  was 
the  god  of  merchandise  among  the  Latins. 
He  was  born,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  in  Arcadia,  on  mount  Cyllene,  and 
in  his  infancy  he  was  intrusted  to  the  cai'e  of 
the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was  born,  or 
more  probably  the  following  day,  he  gave  an 
early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dishonesty, 
in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus  which 
Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof  of 
his  thievish  propensity,  by  taking  also  the 
quiver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd,  and 
he  increased  his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of 
his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  hi« 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  Those 
specimens  of  his  art  recommeded  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as 
his  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he 
discharged  till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede 
He  was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with 
a  winged  cap  called /)e<a*u*,  and  ^vith  wings 
for  his  feet  called  talaria.  He  had  also  a 
short  sword  called/ierpe,  which  he  lent  to  Per- 
seus. With  these  he  was  enabled  to  go  into 
whatever  part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  and  besides  he  was  per- 
mitted to  makehimseIfinvisible,andto  assume 
whatever  shape  he  pleased.  As  messenger  of 
Jupiter  he  was  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets. 
He  was  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of 
the  gods,  and  he  was  concerned  in  all  alliances 
and  treaties.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupi- 
ter's amours,  and  he  often  was  set  to  watch 
over  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Juno.  The 
invention  of  the  lyre  and  its  seven  strings  is 
ascribed  to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  celebrated  caduceuf- 
with  which  the  god  of  poetry  used  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  [Firf.  Caduceus]  Fn 
the  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  gods.  Mer- 
cury showed  himself  brave,  spirited,  and  ac- 
tive. He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  con- 
finement which  he  suffered  from  the  superior 
power  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  the  Da- 
naides  of  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  he 
tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  regions, 
he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argos,  he 
sold  Hercules  to  Omphale  the  queen  of  Ly- 
dia,  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les, to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector, 
and  lie  carried  the  infant  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Pvysa.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
Caduceator,  Acacetos,  from  Acacus,  an  Ar- 
cadian ;  Acacesius,  Tricephalos,  Triplex, 
Chthonius,  Camillus,  Agoneus,  Delius,  Ar- 
eas, &c.  His  children  are  also  numerous  as 
well  as  his  amours.  He  was  father  of  Auto- 
lycus,  by  Chione;  Myrtillus,  by  Cleobula; 
Libys,  by  Libya;  Echion  and  Eurytus,  by 
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Antianira;  Cephalus,  by  Creusa;  Prylis,  by 
Issa;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some.  He 
was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditus,  by  Venus ; 
of  Eudorus,  by  Polimela;  of  Pan,  by  Dryope, 
or  Penelope.  His  worship  was  well  establisli- 
ed,  particularly  in  Greece,  Eg>-pt,  and  Italy. 
He  was  worshipped  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
under  the  name  of  Criophorus,  and  repre- 
sented as  carrying  a  ram  on  his  shoulders,  be- 
cause he  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  a  pes- 
tilence by  telling  them  to  carry  a  ram  in  that 
manner  round  the  walls  of  their  city.  The 
Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated  a  festival 
on  the  loth  of  May,  in  honour  of  Mercury, 
in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus.  A 
pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed  and  some- 
limes  a  calf,  and  particularly  the  tongues  of 
animals  were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had 
sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity, 
and  entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them, 
and  to  forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false 
oaths  or  falsehoods  they  had  used  or  uttered 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Sometimes  Mercury 
appears  on  monuments  with  a  large  cloak 
round  his  arm,  or  tied  under  his  chin.  The 
chief  ensigns  of  his  power  and  offices  are  his 
caducevs,  liis  j)etasus,  and  his  talarla.  Some- 
times he  is  represented  sitting  upon  a  cray 
fish,  holding  in  one  iiand  his  caduceus,  and 
in  the  other  the  claws  of  the  fish.  At  other 
times  he  is  like  a  young  man  without  a  beard, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  purse,  as  being  a  tute- 
lary god  of  merchants,  with  a  cock  on  his 
wrists  as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  and  at  his 
feet  a  goat,  a  scorpion,  and  a  fly.  Some  of  his 
statues  represented  him  as  a  youth  facino 
erecio.  Sometimes  he  rests  his  foot  upon  a  tor- 
toise. In  Egypt  his  statues  represented  him 
with  the  head  of  a  dog,  whence  he  was  often 
confounded  with  Anubis,  and  received  the 
sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of  milk  and  ho- 
ney were  made  because  he  was  the  god  of 
eloquence,  whose  powers  were  sweet  and 
persuasive.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  offered 
tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire, 
as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which  the 
tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,  because,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  arms.  Homer.  OJ.  1,  &c.  //.  1,  ikc. 
Hymn,  in  Merc. — Lucian.  in  Mart.  Dial. — 
Ovid.  Fad.  5,  v.  667.  Met.  1,  4,  11,  14.— 
Martial.  9,  ep.  35.— 67a;.  Tfieb.  4.— Pa!«.  1, 
7,  8  and  9. — Orpheus. — Pint,  in  A'um. —  Varro 
de  L.L.Q.—Plut.  in  Phad.—Lii:  36.— Firg. 
G.  1.  JEn,  1,  V.  48. — Diod.  4  and  5. — Apollod. 
1,  2  and  3.—£pollon.  Jirg.  l.—Horat.  1,  od. 
10.— Hygin.  fab.  P.  Ji.  2.—  Tzets.  in  Lye.  219. 
— Cic.  de  JVat.  D. — Lactantim. — Philostr.  1. 
Icon.  c.  27. — Manil. — Macrob.    1,  Sat.  c.   19. 

Trismegistus,  a  priest  and  philosopher  of 

Egypt,  'who  taught  bis  countrymen  how  to 
cultivate  the  olive,  and  measure  their  lands, 
and  to  undei-stand  hieroglyphics.  He  lived  in 
the  age  of  Osiris,  and  wrote  40  books  on  the- 
ology, medicine,  and  geography,  from  which 
Sanchoniathon  the  Phceiiician  historian  has 
taken  liis  theogonia.  Diod.  1  and  5. — Pint,  de 
Isid.  Sf  On.— Cic.  3,  de  Kat.  D. 

Meretrix,    a    name  under  which  Venus 
was  worshipped  at  Abydos  and  at  Samos,  be- 
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cause  both  those  places  had  been  benefittedl 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  influence  of  courtezans. 
Athen.  13. 

Merhjnes,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king 
of  Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mo- 
lus,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  sig- 
nalized himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with 
Deiphobus  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wound- 
ed. He  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans, 
who  even  paid  him  divine  honours  after  death. 
Horat.  1,  od.  6,  v.    15.— Homer.  //.  2,  &,c. — 

Dictys.  Cret.  1,  h.c.—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  1. 

A  brother  of  Jason  son  of  jEson,  famous  for 
his  great  opulence  and  for  his  avarice.  Po' 
lycen.  6,  c.  1. 

Mermeros,  a  centaur.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 

305. A  Trojan  killed  by  Antilochus. A 

son  of  Jason  and  Medea,  who  was  father  to 
Ilus  of  Corinth.     Pans.  2,  c.  3. 

Mermnad.€,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  pro- 
bably received  the  name  of  Mermnadse  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family.  They 
were  descended  from  Lemnos,  or  according 
to  others,  from  Agelaus  the  son  of  Omphale  by 
Hercules.     Hcrodol.  1,  c.  7  and  14. 

Meroe,  now  JVuabia,  an  island  of  Ethiopia 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  Its  original  name  was  Saba,  and 
Cambyses  gave  it  that  of  Meroe  from  his  sis- 
ter. Strab.  17.— Herodot.  2,  c.  31.— Plin.  2, 
c.  173.— Mela,  l.—Lucan.  4,  v.  333, 1.  10,  v. 
163  and  303. 

Merope,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus  son  of  yEolus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death.  [Vid.  Pleiades.]  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Me- 
rope appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than  the 
rest,  because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  mar- 
ried a  mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some 
of  the  gods,  or  their  descendants.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  V.  175.— Diod.  4.— Hygin.  fab.   192.— Jipol- 

lod.  1,  c.  9. A  daughter  of  Cypselus  who 

married  Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children.  Her  husband 
and  tv\u)  of  her  children  were  murdered  by 
Polyphontes.  The  murderer  obliged  her  to 
marry  him,  and  she  would  have  been  forced 
to  comply  had  not  Epvtas  or  Telephontes,  her 
3d  son,  revenged  his  father's  death  by  assaissi- 
nating  Polyphontes.    Apollod.  2,  c.  Q.—Paus, 

4j  c.  3. A  daughter  of  (Enopion  beloved 

by  Orion.    Jlpollod.  1,  c.  4. A  daughter  ot' 

the  Cebrenus  who  married  jEsacus  the  son  of 

Priam. A  daughtei-  of  Erechtheus  mother 

of  Dffidalus.     Plut.  in  Thes- A  daughter  of 

Pandarus. A  daughter  of  the  river  Sanga- 

rius  who  married  king  Priam. 

Merops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He 
was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among 
the  constellations.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  763. — 
Apollod.3.— Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  16. A  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Percosus  in  Troas,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  his  sons  Adrastus  and 
Araphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war.     They  slighted  their  father's  advice  and 

were  killed  by  Diomedes.     Homer.  II.  2. 

One  of  the  companions  of  jEneas,  killed  by 
Turnus.     Virg.  .^n.  9,  v.  702 
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Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupi-  j 
ter.  It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.  | 
Bacchus  was  educated  upon  it,  whence  arose  \ 
the  fable  that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the 
thigh  (fte®')  of  his  father.  Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Pli7i.  8,  c.  13.— Curt.  8,  c.  lO.—Diod.  1. 

Merula  Corn,  a  Roman  who  fought  against 
the  Gauls,  and  was  made  consul  by  Octavius 
in  the  place  of  Ciinia.  He  sometime  after 
killed  himself  in  despair,  &c.     Plnt.^ 

Mesabates,  an  eunuch  in  Persia,  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Parysatis,  because  he  liad  cut 
off  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus.  Plut. 
in  jlrlax. 

Mesabius,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia  hanging 
over  the  Euripus.     Pnus.  9,  c.  22. 

Mesapia,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Mesaubius,  a  servant  of  Euma^us  the  ste- 
ward of  Ulysses.     Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  449. 

Meskmbkia,  now  Mtscuria,  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrace.     Hence  Mescmbriacus.      Ovid.  1, 

Trist.  6,  v.  37. Another  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Lissus. 

Mesene,  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  where 
Apamea  was  built,  now  Disel.    Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Mesomedes,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus. 

Mesopotamia,  a  country  of  Asia  which 
receives  its  name  from  its  situation  (*«<r©= 
nora.a©.)  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  yearly  inundated  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  water  properly  conveyed 
over  the  country  by  canals.  It  is  now  called 
Diarbec.  Slrah.  2. — Mela,  1,  c.  11. —  Cic.de 
JVat.  D.  2,  c.  52. 

Messal4,  a  name  of  Valerius  Corvinus, 
from  his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily. 
This  family  was  very  ancient;  the  most  cele- 
brated was  a  friend  of  Brutus,  who  seized  the 
camp  of  Augustus  at  Philippi.  He  was  after 
wards  reconciled  to  Augustus,  and  died  A.  D. 

9,  in  his  77th  year.     Plut. Another  con 

sul,  &c. The  father  of  Valeria  who  mar- 
ried the  dictator  Sylla.  Id. A  great  flat- 
terer at  the  court  of  Tiberius. A  governor 

of  Syria. A  tribune  in  one  of  the  Rf)maii 

legions  during  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian 
and  Vitellius,  of  which  he  wrote  an  historical 

account  mentioned  by  Tacitus.     Orat.  14. 

A  consul  with  Domitius,  ^c. A  painter  at 

Rome,  who  flourished  B.  C.  235. A  writer 

■whose  book,  de  jlugusti  progenic  was  edited 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1648. 

Messalina  Valeria,  a  daughter  of  Mes- 
sala  Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruel 
ties  and  incontinence.  Her  husband's  palace 
was  not  the  only  seat  of  her  lasciviousness,  but 
she  prostituted  herself  in  the  public  streets, 
and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome  who  could 
not  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the 
impure  Messalina.  Her  extravagancies  at  last 
irritated  her  husband ;  he  comnianded  her  to 
appear  before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accnsa- 
tions  which  were  brought  against  her,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  destroy  her.'jelf,  and 
when  her  courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
who  had  been  sent  to  her,  dispatched  her  with 
liis  sword,  A.  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her 
debaucheries  and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated 
satirist  says, 

Et  lasaala  riris,  necdum  satiata,  recessit. 
Jiiv.— Tacit.  Ann.  11,  c.  dl.—Suei.  in  Claud. 
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— Dio. Another  called  also  Statilta.    S|ift 

was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and  mar- 
ried the  consul  Atticus  Vistinus  \\  houi  j\ero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar-  • 
ried  him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho ' 
courted  her,  and  would  have  married  her  had 
he  not  destroyed  himself.  Jn  his  last  moments 
he  wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory 
letter,  kc.     Tacit.  Jinn. 

MESs.'VLiNus  M.  Vai.er,  a  Roman  ofBcer  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  apj)ointed  go- 
vernor of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Pir^o,  and  hy  his 
attempts  to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  sniiering  women  to  accompany  the 
camps  on  their  different  expeditions.     Tacit. 

Ann.  3. One  of  Domitian's  informers. 

A  flatterer  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town 
of  Sicily  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy 
from  Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle, 
and  was  founded  16(10  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  iidiabitants,  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  people  of 
Cuma,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Messe- 
nians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  repel- 
led the  enemy.  After  this  victorious  cam- 
paign, the  Messenians  entered  Zancle,  and 
lived  iu  such  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants 
(hat  they  changed  their  name,  and  assumed 
that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called  their  city 
Messana.  Another  account  says,  that  Anax- 
ilaus,  tyiant  of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  after  he 
had  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the 
conquered  city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his 
allies,  about  494  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Ma- 
mertini  took  possession  of  it  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  neighbouring  country.  [Vid. 
Mamertini.]  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
chief  of  their  possessions  in  Sicih'.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Messenii,  Messanien- 
ses,  and  Mamertini.  The  straits  of  Messa- 
na have  always  been  looked  upon  as  very  dan- 
gerous, es})ecially  by  the  ancients,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  in-eg- 
ular  and  violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
sea.  Strab.  6. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  4,  c. 
23.— Diod.  4.—  Thitcyd.  1,  iic—Herodot.  6,  e. 
23,1.  7,  c.28. 

Messapia,  a  country  of  Italy,  between 
Tarentum  and  Brundusium.  It  is  the  same 
as  Calabria.  It  received  its  name  from  Mes- 
sapus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  left  a  part  of 
Ba>otia  called  Messapia,  and  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  assisted  the  Rutulians  against  j^neas. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  513.— FiVg.  JEii.  7,  v.  691,  I 
8,  v.  6,  1.  9,  V.  27. 

Messatis,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Pans.  7,  c. 
18. 

Messe,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cithera. 
Stat.  1.   Tlieb.  4,  v.  226. 

Messeis,  a  fountain  of  Thessaly.    Strab.  9. 

Messene,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex, 
king  of  Laconia.      She  encouraged  her  bus- 
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band  to  levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquer- 
ed, received  her  name.  She  received  divine 
honours  after  her  death,  and  had  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  at  llhome,  where  her  statue  was 
made  half  of  gold  and  half  of  Parian  marble. 
— Fans.  4,  c.  1  and  13. 

Mkssene  or  Messlna,  now  Maura-Maira, 
a  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  ca})iiai  of  the 
country  called  Messenia.  The  inhabitants 
have  rendered  tiiemselves  famous  for  the  war 
which  they  carried  on  against  the  Spartans, 
and  which  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Messenian  war.  The  first  Messenian  war 
arose  from  the  following  circumstances  :  The 
Messenians  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan 
women  who  had  assembled  to  offer  sacrifices 
in  a  temple,  which  was  common  to  both  na- 
tions, and  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  their 
respective  territories,  and  besides  they  killed 
Teleclus,  the  Spartan  king,  who  attempted 
to  defend  the  innocence  of  the  females.  This 
account,  according  to  the  Spartan  traditions, 
is  contradicted  by  the  Messenians,  who  ob- 
serve that  Teleclus  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Spartans  assembled  at  the  temple,  before  men- 
tioned, disguised  in  women's  clothes,  and  all 
secretly  ai'med  with  daggers.  This  hostile 
preparation  was  to  surprise  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants;  and  in  a  quarrel  which 
soon  after  arose,  Teleclus  and  his  associates 
were  ail  killed.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  began  B.  C. 
743  years.  It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
spirit  on  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate 
and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  and  con- 
tinued for  19  years,  it  was  at  last  finished  by 
the  taking  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  a  place 
which  had  stood  a  siege  often  years,  and  been 
defended  with  all  the  power  of  the  Messe- 
nians. The  insults  to  which  the  conquered 
Messenians  were  continually  exposed,  at  last 
excited  their  resentment,  and  they  resolved  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  They  suddenly  revolted, 
and  the  second  Messenian  war  was  begun  685 
B.  C.  and  continued  14  years.  The  Messeni- 
ans at  first  gained  some  advantages,  but  a  fatal 
battle  in  the  third  yeai-  of  the  war  so  totally 
disheartened  them  that  they  fled  to  Ira,  where 
they  resolved  to  maintain  an  obstinate  siege 
against  their  victorious  pursuers.  The  Spar- 
tans were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in  besieging 
Ira,  and  the  Messenians  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  superior  power  of  their  ad- 
versaries. The  taking  of  Ira,  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  a  siege  of  11  years,  put  an 
end  to  the  second  Messenian  war.  Peace  was 
re-established  for  some  time  in  Peleponnesus, 
but  after  the  expiration  of  200  years,  the 
Messenians  attempted  a  third  time  to  free 
themselves  from  the  power  of  Lacedsmon, 
B.  C.  465.  At  that  time  the  Helots  had  re- 
volted from  the  Spartans,  and  the  Messeni- 
ans, by  joining  their  forces  to  these  wreiched 
slaves,  looked  upon  their  respective  calamities 
as  common,  and  tliought  themselves  closely 
interested  in  each  other's  welfare.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
but  they  soon  grew  jealous  of  one  another's 
power,  aod  their  political  connexion  ended 
in  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  in 
open  war.  Ithome  was  the  place  in  whicli  the 
Messenians  had  n  second  time  gathered  all 
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their  forces,  and  though  ten  years  had  already 
elapsed,  both  parties  seemed  equally  confi- 
dent of  victory.  The  Spartans  were  afraid 
of  storming  Ithome,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
had  threatened  them  with  the  greatest  calami- 
ties, if  they  offered  any  violence  to  a  place 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Apollo. 
The  Messenians,  however,  were  soon  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  victorious  adversaries,  B  C. 
453,  and  they  consented  to  leave  their  r.atlve 
country,  and  totally  to  depart  from  tiie  Pelo- 
ponnesus, solemnly  promising  that  if  they  ever 
returned  into  Messenia,  they  would  suffer 
themselves  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Messe- 
nians upon  this,  miserably  exiled,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  protection,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  inhabit  Naupactus,  whence  some  of 
them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  territories  in  Messe- 
nia, during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  third 
Messenian  war  was  productive  of  great  revo- 
lutions in  Greece,  and  though  almost  a  private 
quarrel,  it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  kindled  the 
flames  of  dissention  every  where.  Every 
state  took  up  arms  as  if  in  its  own  defence,  or 
to  prevent  additional  power  and  dominion 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals.  The 
descendants  of  the  Messenians  at  last  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  B.  C.  370,  after  a  long  ban- 
ishment of  300  years.  Pans.  jMess.  &ic. — Jus- 
tin. 3,  c.  4,  &ic. — Strab.  6,  &c. —  Thucyd.  1,  Sic. 
Died.  11,  &ic. — Plul.  in  Ct/m.  &.c. — Polyam.  3. 
—Polyb.  4,  &c. 

Messknia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus, 
situate  betweeu  Laconia,  Elis,  Aicadia,  and 
the  sea.  Its  chief  city  is  Messena.  [Vidt 
Messene.] 

Mestok,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
who  married  Lysidlce,  daughter  of  Pelops,  by 

whom  he  had  Hippothoe. A  son  of  Pteri'- 

laus. Of  Priam.    Jlpollod. 

Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metabus,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privernates. 
He  was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  h^  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had 
been  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  hjs  sub- 
jects.    Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  540. 

Metagitnia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melite, 
who  migrated  to  Attica.  It  receives  its  name 
from  its  beieg  observed  in  the  month  called 
Metagitnion. 

Metamea,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Eleusis,  who  first  taught  mankind  agriculture. 
She  is  also  called  Meganira.    Jipollod.  1,  c.  5. 

Metapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  Italy, 
founded  about  1269  years  B  C.  by  Metabus, 
the  father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  retired 
there  for  soirje  time,  and  perished  in  a  sedi- 
tion. Annibal  made  it  his  head  quarters  when 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  its  attachment  to 
Carthage  was  afterwards  severely  punished  by 
the  Roman  conquerors,  who  destroyed  its  lib- 
erties and  independence.  A  few  broken  pil- 
lars of  marble  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of 
Metapontum.  Ulrab.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Jus- 
tin.  12,  c.  2.—Liv.  1,  8,  25,  27,  Sic. 

Mktapuntus,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who 
married  Theana.  [Fid.  Theana.l  Hysin. 
fab.  186. 
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Mktaurds,  now  Metro,  a  town  with  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  in  tlie  country  of 
the  Brutii.  The  river  Metaurus  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  above  Sicily,  and  is  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  by  the  consuls  Livy  and 
Nero.  Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  38.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
•—Lucan.  2,  v.  495. 

Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla. 

Metelli,  the  suiname  of  the  family  of 
the  Caecilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of 
whom  were — A  general  who  deteated  the 
Aohaeans,  took  Thebes,  and  invaded  Mace- 
donia,   &c. Q.    Caecilius,    who    rendered 

bimself  illustrious  by  his  successes  against  Ju- 
gurtha  the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was 
surnamed  J\'umidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expe- 
dition, the  celebrated  Marius,  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  him.  Marius  rais- 
ed himself  to  power  by  defaming  the  charac- 
t«r  of  his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recall- 
ed to  Rome  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill- 
management.  Marius  was  appointed  succes- 
sor to  finish  the  Numidian  war,  and  Metellus 
was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who 
observed  that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life  and 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits  were  greater 
proofs  of  his  innocence,  than  the  most  power- 
ful arguments.     Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48. — Sallusl. 

dt  Bell.  Jug. L.   Caecilius,  another,  who 

saved  from  the  flames  the  palladium,  when 
Vesta's  temple  was  on  fire,  tie  was  then  high 
priest.  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his  arms 
in  doing  it,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  his  zeal 
and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to  be  dra\vn 
to  the  senate  house  in  a  chariot,  an  honour 
which  no  one  had  ever  before  enjoyed-  He 
also  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  first  Funic  war,  and  led  in  his  tri- 
umph 13 generals,  and  120elephants  taken  from 
the  enemy.  He  was  honoured  with  the  dicta- 
torship, and  the  office  of  master  of  horse,  iic. 
Q.CaJcilius  Celer,another  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  spirited  exertions  against  Ca- 
tiline. He  married  Clodia  the  sister  of  Clodius, 
who  disgraced  him  by  her  incontinence  andlas- 
civiousness.  He  died  57  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed 
tears  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 

valuable  friends.     Cic.  de  Cal. L.  Ccecilius, 

a  tribune  in  the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesai-  and  Fom- 
pey.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and 
opposed  Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a 
victorious  ai-my.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates 
of  Saturn's  temple,  in  which  were  deposited 
great  treasures,  upon  which  they  were  broke 
©pen  by  Caesar,  and  Metellus  retired,  when 

threatened  with  death. Q.  Caicilius,    the 

grandson  of  the  high  priest,  who  saved  the  pal- 
ladium from  the  flames,  was  a  warlike  general, 
who,  from  his  conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedo- 
nia, was  surnamed  Macedonicus.  He  had  six 
sons,  of  which  four  are  particularly  mentioned 

by  Plutarch. Q.  Caecilius,  surnamed  Balea- 

ricus,  from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares. 

Jj.  Cajcilius,  surnamed  Biadematus,  but  sup- 
posed the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with 
the  surname  of  Dalmaticus,  from  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Dalmatians  during  his  con- 
sulship with  Mutius  Scaivola. Cains  Cje- 

cilius,  surnamed  Caprarius,  who  was  consul 
with  Cartjo,  A.  U.   C.   64J. The  fourth 
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was  Marcus,  and  of  these  four  brothers  it  Is 
remarkable,  that  two  of  them  triumphed  in 
one  day,  but  over  what  nations  is  not  men- 
tioned by    Eutrop.    4. Nepos,    a  consul, 

<Sic. Anotherr  who  accused  C.  Curio,  his 

father's  detractor,  and  who  also  vented  hi» 
resentment  against  Cicero  when  going  to  ba- 
nishment.  Another,  who,  as  iribune,  op- 
posed the  ambition  of   Julius  Cajsar. A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Si- 
cilians and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  marched 
he  oftered  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods,  except 
Vesta,  for  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his 
daughter  Metella.  ^Vlien  Metella  was  going- 
to  be  immolated,  the  goddess  jilaced  a  heifer 
in  her  place,  and  cari'ied  her  to  a  temple  at 
Lanuviuni,  of  which  she  became  the  priestess. 

Lucius  Ccecilius,  or  Quintus,  surnamed 

Crelicus,  from  his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C. 
66,  is  supposed   by  some  to  be  the  son  of 

Metellus  Macedonicus. Cimber,  one  of  the 

conspirators  against  J.  Caesar.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  signal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dic- 
tator in  the  senate-house. Pius,  a  general 

in  Spain,  against  Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he 
set  a  price  of  100  talents,  and  20,00  acres  of 
land.  He  distinguished  himself  also  in  the 
Marsian  war,  and  was  high  priest.  He  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Fiiis  from  the  sorrow  he  show- 
ed during  the  banishment  of  his  father  Metel- 
lus JVumidicus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  recalled. 
Paten.  2,  c.  5. — Sallust.  Jug.  44. A  con- 
sul who  commanded  in  Africa,  6ic.  Vat.  Max. 
—Flin.—Flut.—Liv.—Falerc.  2.—Flor  3,  c. 
8. — Faus.  7,  c.  8  and  13. — Cic.  in  Tusc.  &c. — 
Juv.  3,  v.  138. — Jlppian.  Civ. — CcBsar,  bell. 
Civ. — Salluit.  in  Jug. 

Metharma,  a  daughter  of  Pygmalion  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  mother  of  Adonis  by  Cinyras, 
iic.     JlpoUod.  3,  c.  14. 

Methion,  the  father  of  Phorbas,  Lc.  Ovid. 
Met.5,ia.b.3. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  main- 
tained a  controversy  against  Porphyry.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657. 

Met  HONE,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
king  Philip  gained  his  first  battle  over  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  3(30. A  town  of  Mace- 
donia, south  of  Pella,  in  the  siege  of  which, 
according  to  Justin.  1,  c.  6,  Philip  lost  his 

right  eye. Another  in  Magnesia.     Homer. 

II.  2,  V.  71. 

Methvorium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus, 
near  Megalopolis.     Val.  Flacc. 

Methymna,  (now  Forto  Fetero),  a  town 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  b 
the  second  city  of  the  island  in  greatness, 
population,  and  opulcjice,  and  its  territory 
is  truitful,  and  the  wines  it  produces,  excel- 
lent. It  was  the  native  place  of  Arion.  When 
the  whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  re- 
mained firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  Diod.  5. — 
Thucyd.  3.— Horat.  2,  sat.  8,  v.  50.— Fir^. 
G.  3,  V.  90. 

Metiadusa,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who 
married  Cecrops,  by  whom  she  had  Pandion. 
dpollod.  3,  c.  15. 

Metilia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536, 
to  settle  the  power  of  the  dictator  and  of  his 
master  of  liorse.  within  certaia  bounds. 
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Metilii,  a  patrician  family  brought  from 
Alba  to  Rome,  by  Tullus  Hostilius.    Dionys. 

Hal.  ,  ^  , .     ,,     . 

Metilius,  a  man  who  accused  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  before  the  senate,  fcc. 

Metiochus,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Da- 
rius king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated 
by  'lie  monarch,  though  his  father  had  con- 
quered the   Persian   armies  in  the   plains  of 

Marathon.     Pint.— Herod ot.  6,  c.  41. An 

Athenian  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  roads, 
&c.     Plut. 

Metion,  a  son  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  and  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe, 
daughter  of  Mai-s  and  Agraulos.  His  sons 
drove  Pandion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and 
were  afterwards  expelled  by  Pandion's  chil- 
dren.   Jlpollod.  3,  c.  15. — Pcus.  2,  c.  6. 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was 
Jupiter's  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great 
pi-udence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  ot  the 
gods.  Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should 
bring  forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cun- 
ning and  greater  than  himself,  devoured  her 
in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some 
time  after  this  adventure  the  god  had  his  head 
opened,  from  which  issued  Minerva  armed 
from  bead  to  foot.  According  to  Apollodorus, 
1,  c.  2,  Metius  gave  a  potion  to  Saturn,  and 
obliged  him  to  throw  up  the  children  he  had 
devoured.  Hesiod.  Tlitog.  v.  890.— ^pollod. 
1,  c.  3. — Hygin. 

Metiscus,  a  charioteer  to  Turnus.  Virg. 
JF.n.  12,  V.  469. 

Metius  Cuktius,  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

stolen  virgins. Suttetius,  a  dictator  of  Alba, 

in  the  reign  of  Tullius  Hostilius.  He  fought 
against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally  to  set 
tie  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single  com- 
bat between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies. 
In  a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
liomans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event 
of  the  battle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side 
proved  victorious.  The  Romans  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied 
between  two  chariots,  which  were  drawn  by 
four  horses  two  difterent  wa}-s,  and  his  limbs 
were  torn  away  from  his  body,  about  669  years 
before  the  Christian  era.     Liv.  2,  c.  23,  Sic. 

—Flor.  1,  c.  3.— Virg.  JEn.    8,  v.  642. 

A  critic.     Vid.  Tarpa. Cams,  a  celebrated 

informer  under  Domitian,  who  enriched  him- 
self with  the  plunder  of  those  who  were  sac- 
rificed to  the  emperor's  suspicion. 

Metcecia,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica  hav- 
ing removed  to  Athens. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician 
of  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Pausanias. 
He  refused  to  go  to  Sicily  with  his  country- 
men, and  pretended  to  be  insane,  because  he 
foresaw  the  calamities  that  attended  that  ex- 
pedition. In  a  book  called  Enneadecaterides, 
or  the  cycle  of  19years,  he  endeavoured  to  ad- 
just the  course  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon, 
and  supported,  that  the  solar  and  lunar  years 
could  regularly  begin  from  the  same  point  in 
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the  heavens.    This  is  called  by  the  moderns 
the  golden  numbers.     He  flourished  B.  C.  432. 

Vitrur.    1. — Plut.  in  Alicia. A    native  of 

Tarentum,  who  pretended  to  be  intoxicated 
that  he  might  draw  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen, when  he  wished  to  dissuade  them 
from  making  an  alliance  with  king  Pyrrhus. 
Plut.inPyrr. 
Metope,  the  wife  of  the  river  Sangariui. 

She  was  mother  of  Hecuba. The  daughter 

of  Ladon,   who   married    the   Asopus. A 

river  of  Arcadia. 

Metra,  a  daughter  of  Eresichthon,  a  Thes- 
salian  prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When  her 
father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the 
canine  hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  her  neighbours,  and  re- 
ceived for  reward  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  she  presented  to  Eresichthon.  Some 
say  that  she  had  received  from  Neptune  the 
power  of  changing  herself  into  whatever  ani- 
mal she  pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold  her 
continually  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that  she 
instantly  assumed  a  different  shape,  and  be- 
came again  his  property.  Ovid. Met.  8,  fab.  21, 
Metragykte,  one  of  the  names  of  Tellus 
or  Cybele. 

Metrobius,  a  player  greatly  favoured  by 
Sylla.     Plut. 

Metrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  of  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.     Diog. 

Metrodorus,  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  fcc.  are  lost.  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 

and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.  Diog. 

A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stratonice,  B.  C. 
171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulus  ..Emylius,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of 
the  Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter, 
the  former  to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metro- 
dorus was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united 
the  philosopher  and  the  painter.  Plin.  35,  c. 
n._C/c.  5,  de  Fi?iib.  1.  de   Oral.  4.  ^cad. — 

Diog.  in  Epic. A  friend   of  Mithridates, 

sent  as  ambassador  toTigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia. He  was  remarkable  for  his  learning, 
moderation,  humanity,  and  justice.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  his  royal  master  for  his  infi- 
delity, B.  C.  72.    Strab.—Plut. Another,  of 

a  very  retentive  memory. 

Metrophanes,  an  officer  of  Mithridates, 
who  invaded  Eubcea,  &.c. 

Metropolis,  a  town  of  Phrygia  on    the 

Maeander. Another  of  Thessaly  nearPhar- 

salia. 

Mettius,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls,  imprisoned 
by  J.  Cajsar.     Coes.  Bell.  G. 
Mettus.     Vid.  Metius. 
Metui.um,   a  town  of  Liburnia,  in  besieg- 
ing of  which  Augustus  was  wounded.     Diog. 
49. 

Mevania,  now  Bevagna,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  on  the  Clitumnus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Propertius.  Lucan.  1,  v.  473. — Propert. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  124. 

Mevius,  a  wretched  poet.     Vid.  Maevius. 
Mezentius,    a  king  of  the    Tyrrhenians 
when  iEneas  came  into  Ital^'.  He  was  remark- 
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able  for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects  loj  which  continually  tortneuled  him.  Midas, 
death  by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  I  according  to  some,  was  .son  of  Cybele.  He 
man  to  a  dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  suffered  I  built  a  town  which  he  called  Ancyrae,  Ovid 
him  to  die  in  that  condition.     He  was  expel-  iMet.  11,  fab.  5. — PliU.  de  Superst. — Slrah.  1. — 


led  by  his  subjects,  and  fled  to  Turnus,  who 
employed  him  in  his  war  against  the  Trojans. 
He  was  killed  by  iEneas,  with  his  son  Lausus. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  15. — Justin.  43,  c.  1. — Liv. 
1,  c.  2.—  Virg.JEn.  7,  v.  648,  1.  8,  v.  482.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  4.  V.  881. 

MicEA,  a  virgin  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Philo- 
deraus,  murdered  by  a  soldier  called  Lucius, 
&,c.     Plut.  dc  cl.  jMul. 

MiciPSA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa,  who,  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  his 
kingdom  between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hy- 
empsal,  and  hb  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha 
abused  his  uncle's  favours  by  murdering  his 
two  sons.  Sallust.  de  Jug.—Flor.  3,  c.  1. — 
Plut.  in  Gr. 

MicYTHUs,  a  youth,  through  whom  Dio- 
medon,  by  order  of  the  Persian  king,  made  an 
attempt  to  bribe  Epaminondas.     C.  JVtp.  in 

Epa.4. A  slave  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium. 

Herodot.  7,  c.  170. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  ofGoi-dius 
or  Gorgias.     In  the  early  part  of  his   life,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  he  found  a  large 
treasure,  to  which  he  owed  his  greatness  and 
opulence.    The  hospitality  he  showed  to  Si- 
lenus,  the  preceptor  of   Bacchus,  who  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  some  [)easants,  was 
liberally  rewarded  ;  and  Midas,  when  he  con- 
ducted the  old  man  back  to  the  god,  was  per- 
mitted to   choose  whatever  recompense  he 
pleased.  He  had  the  imprudence  and  the  avarice 
to  demand  of  the  god  that  whatever  he  touch- 
ed might  be  turned  into  gold.     His  prayer  was 
granted,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his  in- 
judicioiis  choice ;  and  when  the  very  meats 
which  he  attempted  to  eat  became  gold  in  his 
mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus  to  take  away  a 
present,  which  must  prove  so  fatal  to  the  re- 
ceiver.   He  was  ordered  to  wash  himself  in  the 
river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were  turned  into 
gold  by  the  touch  of  Midas.     Some  ti.ne  after 
this  ad^^enture,  Midas  had  the  impi-udence  to 
support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo  in 
singing  and  in  playing  upon  the    flute,  for 
wliich  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  sho«'  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.    Tiiis  Midas  attempted 
to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
but  one  of  his  servaiits  saw  the  length  of  his 
ears,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
afraid  to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's 
resentment,  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  after  he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas 
bad  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as 
before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in  the 
ground.     On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention, 
grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated 
by  the  wind,  uttered  the  same  sound  that  had 
been  buried   beneath,   and   published  to  the 
world  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some 
explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  kepta  number  of  informers 
and  spies,  who  were  continually  emjiloyed  in 
gathfci  ing  every  seditious  word  that  might  drop 
Irom  the  mouths  of  his  subjects.     Mid 
cording  to  Strabo,  died  of  drinking  bull's  hot 
Mood.     This  he  did,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  to 
fif-e  himself  from  the  numerous  ill  dreams 


Hygi7i.  fab.  191,274.— JV/ax.  Tyr.  SO.— Pans.  1, 

4. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  6. — Herodot.  1,  c.  14. — 
JEUan.  V.  H.  4  and  12.— C'/c.  dt  Div.  1,  c.  36, 
1.  2,  c.  31. 

MiDEA,  a  town  of  Argolis.     Pam.  6,  c.  20. 

Of  Lycia.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  45. Of  ?Boe. 

otia,  drowned  by  the  inundations  of  the  lake 

Copais.     Strab.  8. A  nymph  who  had  As- 

pledon  by  Js'eptune.     Paus.  9,  c.  38.- — A 
mistress  of  Electryon.    Jipollod. 

MiLANioN,  a  youth  who  became  enamour- 
ed of  Atalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
he  the  same  as   Meleager  or  Hippomanes, 

Ovid.  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  188. A  son  of  Am- 

phidamas. 

iVliLESii,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Vid. 
Miletus. 

MiLEsioRuai  MURus,  a  place  of  Egypt  at 
tlie  entrance  of  otie  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

MiLEsius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. A  na- 
tive of  Miletus. 

MiLETiA,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Scedasus, 
ravished  with  her  sister  by  some  young  The- 
bans.     Plut.  and  Pans. 

MiLETiUM,  a  town  of   Calabria,   built  by 

the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. A  town  of 

Crete.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

Mii.ETus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cyanea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  fell  to  his  share. 
Strab.  14. — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  446. — Paus.  1,  c. 

2. — Apoltod.  3,  c.  1. A  celebrated  town  of 

Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate 
about  ten  stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Majander,  near  the  sea  coast  on  the  con- 
tines  of  Ionia  and  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Cretan  colony  under  Miletus,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  or  by 
Sarpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  has  successively 
been  called  Lelegeis,  Pitliyusa,  and  Anadcria. 
The  inhabitants,  called  .Wi7e«j,  were  very  pow- 
erful, and  long  maintained  an  obstinate  war 
against  the  kings  of  I.ydia.  They  early  ap- 
plied themselves  to  navigation,  and  planted  no 
less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according  to  Seneca, 
380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Miletus 
gave  brrtu  to  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaximan- 
der,  Hecatffius,  Timotheus  the  musician,  Pit- 
tacus  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  he.  Miletus 
was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an  oracle  of 
Apollo  Didyuiceus,  and  for  its  excellent  wool, 
with  which  were  made  stuffs  and  garments^ 
held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  for  soft- 
ness, elegance,  and  beauty.  The  words  Mile- 
si(B  fabidiE,  or  Miltsiacn,  were  used  to  express 
wanton  and  ludicrous  plays.  Ovid.  Trist.  2, 
V.  413.— Capitolin.  in  Alb.  U.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
306. — "itrab.  15.— Paus.  7,  c.  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  17. 
— Pliit.  5,  c.  29. — Herodot.  1,  &ic. — Senec.  de 
Cousol.  ud  Alb. 

MiLiAS,  a  part  of  Lycia. 

MiLiciius,    a  freedman   who   discovered 
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Piso's  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tacit.  15, 
jfmi.  c.  54. 

MiLiNus,  a  Cretan  king,  kc. 

MiMONiA,  a  town  of  tiie  Samnites  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

MiLo,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old,  for 
above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day. 
He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian 
games,  and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented 
himself  a  seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the 
courage  or  boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  to  his  uncommon  strength  the 
learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils  owed  their 
life.  The  pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of 
the  school  suddenly  gave  way,  but  Milo  sup- 
ported the  whole  weight  of  the  building,  and 
gave  the  philosopher  and  his  auditors  time  to 
escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  attempted  to  pull 
up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break  it.  He  part- 
ly ctfected  it,  but  his  strength  being  gradually 
exhausted,  the  tree  when  half  cleft  reunited, 
and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the  body 
of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  being  un- 
able to  disentangle  himself,  he  w'as  eaten  up 
by  the  wild  beasts  of  tlie  place,  about  500  years 
before  the  christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  15. — 
Cic.  lie  Sened.—Val.  Max.  9,  c.   V2.—Strab. 

16. — Paus.  6,  c.  11. T.  Annius,  a  native  of 

Lanuvium,who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consul- 
ship at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditious  tumults. 
Ciodius  the  tribune  opposed  liis  views,  yet 
Milo  would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  unfor- 
tunate event  totally  frustrated  his  hopes.  As 
he  was  going  into  the  country,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  gladiators  and 
servants,  he  met  on  the  Appian  road  his  ene- 
my Ciodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  with 
three  of  his  friends  and  some  domestics  com- 
pletely armed.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the 
servants.  Milo  supported  his  attendants,  and 
the  dispute  became  general.  Ciodius  received 
many  severe  wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  a  neighbouring  cottage.  Milo  pursued  his 
enemy  in  his  retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants 
to  dispatch  him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of 
Ciodius  shared  his  fate,  as  also  the  owner  of 
the  house  who  had  given  them  reception.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  tribune  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  exjiosed  to  public  view.  The  ene- 
mies of  Milo  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  vio- 
lence and  barbarity  with  which  tlie  sacred  per- 
son of  a  tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  Milo,  but  the  continual 
clamours  of  the  friends  of  Ciodius,  and  liie 
sight  of  an  armed  soldiery,  which  surrounded 
the  seat  of  judgment,  so  terrified  the  orator, 
that  he  forgot  the  greatest  part  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  defence  he  made  was  weak  and 
injudicious.  Milo  was  condemned  and  ba- 
nished to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent  his 
exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  lie 
bad  delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it  now  ;  and  Milo,  after  he  had 
Tead  it,  exclaimed,  O  Cicero,  hadst  thou 
spoken  before  my  accusers  in  these  terms, 
Milo  would  not  be  now  tating  jigs  at  Mar- 
55 
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Seilles.  The  friendship  and  cordiality  of  Cicero 
and  Milo  were  the  fruits  of  long  intimacy  and 
familiar  intercourse.  It  was  by  the  successful 
labours  of  Milo  that  the  orator  wnj  rei:ailed 
from  banishment  and  restored  to  his  friends. 
Cic.  pro  Milan. — Patcrc.  2,  c.  47   and  68. — . 

Dio.  40. A  general  of  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus. 

He  was  made  governor  of  Tarentum,  and  that 
he  might  be  reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign, Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a  present  a  chain, 
which  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  Niciasthe 
physician,  who  had  {lerfidiously  oflFered  the 
Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for  a  sum 

of  money.     Polyan.  8,  kc. A   tyrant    of 

Pisa  in  Elis,  thrown  into  the  river  Alpheus  by 
his  subjects  for  his  oppression.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
V.  325. 

MiLoNius,  a  drunken  buffoon  at  Rome,  ac- 
customed to  dance  when  intoxicated.  Horat. 
2,  Sat.  1,  V.  24. 

MiLTAs,  a  soothsayer,  who  assisted  Dion  in 
explaining  prodigies,  &c. 

MiLTiADES;  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypse- 
luE,  who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his 
countrj'men  to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes 
of  this  appointment  are  striking  and  singular. 
TheThracianDolonci,  iiarassedbya  long  war 
with  the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  t'.ieir  king  the  first 
man  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who  invi- 
ted them  to  come  under  his  roof  and  partake 
of  his  entertainments.  This  was  Miltiades, 
whom  the  appearance  of  the  Dolonci,  their 
strange  arms  and  garments,  had  struck.  He 
invited  them  to  his  house,  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  commands  of  the  oracle. 
He  obeyed,  and  when  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had 
approved  a  second  time  the  choice  of  the 
Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the  Chersonesus,  and 
was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  with  sovereign 
power.  The  first  measure  he  took  was  to 
stop  the  further  incursions  of  the  Absynthians, 
by  building  a  strong  wall  across  the  Isthmus. 
When  he  had  established  himself  at  home,  and 
fortified  his  dominions  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, he  turned  his  arms  against  Lampsacus. 
His  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  he  was  ta- 
ken in  an  ambuscade  and  made  prisoner. 
His  friend  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  inform- 
ed of  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsacus  with 
his  severest  displeasure.  He  lived  a  iew  years 
after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty.  As  he  had 
no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  possessions  to 
Sic^agoras  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  was  his  bro- 
ther by  the  same  mother.  The  memory  of 
Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Dolon- 
ci, and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man 
to  whom  they  owed  their  greatness  and  jireser- 
vation.  Some  time  after  Stesagoras  died  with- 
out issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon, 
and  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  by 
the  Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  possession 
of  the  Chersonesus.  At  his  ai-rival  Miltiades 
appeared  mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor 
to  condole  with  him  ;  but  then-  confidence  in 
his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades 
seized  their  persons,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute in  Chersonesus ;  and  to  itrenathen  him 
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self  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  of  Cimon  with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypseks, 


Olorus  the  king  of  the  Thracians.     His  pros- 
perity however'was  of  short  duration.    In  the 
third  year  of  liis  government  his  dominions 
werethreatenedby  an  invasion  of  the  Scythian 
INoniades,  Avhoni  Darius  had  some  time  be- 
fore irritated  by  entering  their  country.     He 
fled  before  them,  but  as  their  hostilities  were 
but  momentary,  he  was  soon  restored  to  his 
kingdom.     Three  years  after  he  left  Cherso- 
nesus  and  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  he  Avas 
I'eceived  with  great  applause.  He  was  present 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
all  the  chief  otticers  ceded  their  power  to  him, 
and  left  the  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon 
his  superior  abilities.     He  obtained  an  impor- 
tant victory  [Fi'rf.  Marathon]  over  the  more 
numerous  forces  of  his  adversaries;  and  when 
he  had  demanded  of  hisfellow-citizens  an  olive 
crown  as  the  reward  of  his  valoin-  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  was  not  only  refused,  but  severe- 
ly reprimanded  for  presumption.     The  only 
reward,  therefore,  that  he  received  for  a  vic- 
tory which  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  univei-sal  Greece,  was   in  itself  simple  and 
inconsiderable,  though  truly  great  in  the  opin- 
ion of  that  age.     He  was  represented  in  the 
Iront  of  a  picture  among  the  rest  of  the  com- 
manders who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  he  seemed  to  exhort  and  aniniate 
his  soldiers  to  fight  with  courage  and  intre- 
pidity.   Some  time  afier  Miltiades  was  intrust- 
ed with  a  fleet  of  70  ships,  and  ordered  to 
punish  those  islands  which  had  revolted  to  the 
Persians.     He  was  successful  at  first,   but  a 
sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  com- 
ing to  attack  him,  changed  his  operations  as 
be  was  besieging  Paros.     He  raised  the  siege 
and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding 
correspondence  with  the  enemy.     The  falsity 
of  these  accusations  might  have  appeared,  if 
Miltiades  had  been  able  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembly.    A  wound  which  he  had  received  be- 
fore Paros  detained  him  at  home,  and  his  ene- 
mies, taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  became 
more  eager  in  their  accusations  and  louder  in 
their  clamours.     He  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  the  rigour  of  his  sentence  was*  retracted 
on  the  recollection  of  his  great  services  lo  the 
Athenians,  and  he  was  put  into  prison  till  he 
had  paid  a  fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.     His 
inability  to  discharge  so  great  a  sum  detained 
him  in  confinement,  and  soon  after  his  wounds 
became  incurable,  and  he  died  about  489  years 
before  the  cin'istian  era.     His  body  was  ran- 
somed by  his  son  Cinion,  who  was  obliged  to 
borrow  and  pay  the  50  talents,  to  give  his  fa- 
ther a  decent  burial.    The  crimes  of  Milliades 
were  probably  aggravated  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  when  t'ley  remembered  how  he 
made  himself  absolute  in  Chersoiiesus  ;  and  in 
condemning  the  barbarity  of  the  Athenians 
towards  a  general,  who  v.  as  the  source  of  their 
military  pro.sperity,  we  must  remember  the 
jealousy  whicii  ever  reigns  among  a  free  and 
independent  people,  and  liow  watchful  they 
are  in  defence  of  the  natural  righla  v.iiich  ttiey 
fcc  wrested  from  others  by  violence  atui  op- 
pression     Cornelius  iS'cj)os  has  written   tliei 


has  made  the  whole  dark  and  unintelligible. 
Greater  reliance  in  reading  the  actions  of  both 
the  Miltiades  is  to  be  placed  on  tlie  narration 
of  Herodotus,  whose  veracity  is  confirmed, 
and  who  was  indisputably  more  informed  and 
more  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  men  who  flourished  in  his  age, 
and  of  which  he  could  see  the  living  monu- 
ments. Herodofus  was  born  about  six  years 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  and  C. 
Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  flour- 
ished about  450  years  after  the  age  of  tlie  fa- 
ther of  history.  C.  J\"ep.  in  vita. — ■Herodot.4, 
c.  137,  I.  6,  c.  34,  kc.—Plui.  in  Cim.—  Val. 

Max.  5,  c.  3. — Justin.  2. — Pans. An  archon 

at  Athens. 

MiLTo,  a  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
younger.     [Fwi  Aspasia.] 

MiLvius,  a  parasite  at  Rome,  &.c.    Horal.  2, 

sat.  7. A  bridge  at  Rome  over  the  Tiber, 

now  called  Pont  de  Molle.  Cic.  mi  Alt.  13,  ep. 
33.— .Sa/.  Cat.  Ab.— Tacit.  A.  13,  c.  47. 

MiLYAS,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Lycia.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, called  MiJyades,  and  afterwards  Salymi, 
were  of  the  numerous  nations  which  formed 
the  army  of  Xeraes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece. 
Herodot. — Cic.  Verr.  1,  c.38, 

MiMALLoNKs,  the  Bacchanals,  who  when 
tliey  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  put 
horns  on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called 
Mimallonides,  and  some  derive  their  name 
from  the  mountain  Mimas.  Pers.  1,  v.  99. — 
Ovid.  .1.  A.  V.  541.— 57«/.  Thf}j.  4,  v.  660. 
Mimas,    a  giant  v.hom  Jujjiter  destroyed 

with   thunder.     Horat.  3,   od.   4. A  higii 

mountaiiiof  Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.    Orirf. 

Mtt.  2,  fab.  5. A  Trojaii,  son  of  Tlieano 

and  Araycas,  born  on  the  same  night  as  Paris, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  He 
followed  the  fortune  of  jEneas,  and  was  killed 
by  Mezentius.     Virg.  JFm.  10,  v.  702. 

MiJiNERMus,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician 
of  Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly 
excelled  in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have 
attributed  the  invention  of  it  to  liim,  and,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  poet  w)io  made  elegy  an 
amorous  poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and 
melancholy  tale.  In  the  expression  of  love, 
Propertius  prefers  him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse 
shows : 

Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimncrmi  versus  Ilomero. 
In  his  old  age  Mimnernuis  became  enam- 
oured of  a  young  girl  called  iXaiino.  Some 
few  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain  collected 
by  Stobjeus.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  jientameter  verse,  which 
others  however  attribute  to  Callinus  or  Ar- 
chilochus.  The  surname  of  Ligustiadcs,  ^'yw 
(skrlll voiced),  has  been  applied  to  him,  though 
some  imagine  the  word  to  be  the  name  of  his 
father.  Utrab.  1  and  14.— Pans.  9,  c.  29.— 
Diog.  1. — Prupert.  1,  el.  9,  ..v.  U.— Horat.  1, 
ep.  6,  V.  65. 

MiNcius,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Venetia, 

flowing  from  the    lake  Benacus,   and  falling 

into  the  Po.     Virgil  was   born  on  its  banks. 

Vivg.  Ed.  7,  v.  13.  G.  3,  v.  15.  JEn.  10,  v.  205. 

MiNDARUS,  a  commander   of  the  Spartan 


life  of  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon,  but  his  his-  j  fleet  during  the  Feioponnesian  war.  He  was 
tory  is  incongruous  and  not  authentic  ;  and  the  j  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  died  410  B- 
author,  by  confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  i  C.    Plui, 
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MnvEiDES,  the  daughters  of  iMinyas  or  Mi- 
neus,  king  of  Orchomeiios,  in  Bceotia.  They 
•>vere  (liree  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leucippe, 
and  Alcithbe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  fii-st  Cly- 
rnene  and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god  inspired 
them  with  an  uncon(juerable  desire  of  eating 
hiunan  llesh.  They  drew  lots  which  of  them 
should  give  up  her  son  as  food  to  the  rest. 
The  lot  fell  upon  Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up 
her  son  Hippasus,  who  was  instantly  devour- 
ed by  the  three  sisters.  They  were  changed 
info  bats.  In  commemoration  of  this  bloody 
crime,  it  was  usual  among  the  Orchomenians 
for  the  high  priest,  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice 
was  finished,  to  pui"sue,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
all  the  women  who  had  entered  the  temple, 
and  even  to  kill  the  first  he  came  up  to.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  fab.  12.— Phif  QitccsL  Gr.  38. 

MINF.Rv^4,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  j)roduced  from  Jupi- 
ter's brain  without  a  mother.  The  god,  as  it 
is  reported,  married  Metis,  whose  superior 
prudence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods,  made  him  apprehend  that  the  children 
of  such  an  union  would  be  of  a  more  exalted 
nature,  and  more  intelligent  than  their  father. 
To  prevent  this,  Jupiter  devoured  Meti.s  in 
her  pregnancy,  and  some  time  after,  to  relieve 
the  pains  which  iie  sufi'ered  in  his  head,  he 
ordered  Vulcan  to  cleave  it  open.  Minerva 
came  all  armed  and  grown  up  from  her  fa- 
ther's brain,  and  immediately  was  admitted 
into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  made  one 
of  the  most  faithful  counsellors  of  her  father. 
The  power  of  Minerva  was  great  in  hea- 
ven ;  she  could  hurl  the  thunders  of  Jupiter, 
prolong  the  life  of  men,  bestow  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and,  indeed,  she  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  divinities,  whose  authority  and  conse- 
quence were  equal  to  those  of  Jiipiter.  The 
actiojis  of  Minerva  are  numerous,  as  well  as 
the  kindness  by  which  she  endeared  her- 
self to  mankind.  Her  quarrel  Vi^ith  Neptune 
concerning  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  capital  of  Cecropia  deserves  attention. 
The  assembly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute 
by  promising  the  preference  to  whkh  ever 
of  the  two  gave  the  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  immediately  a  horse  is- 
sued from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced 
the  olive,  and  obtained  the  victory  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed 
that  the  olive,  as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far 
preferable  to  the  horse,  the  symbol  of  war 
and  bloodshed.  The  victorious  deity  called 
the  capital  AlhencB,  and  became  the  tutelar 
goddess  of  the  place.  Minerva  was  always 
verj' jealous  of  her  power,  and  tKe  manner  in 
which  she  punished  the  presumption  of  Ar- 
achnc  is  well  known.  [ Firf.  Ai-achne.]  The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence,  are 
strong  marks  of  her  virtue.  Jupiter  bad 
sworn  by  tlie  Styx  to  give  to  Vulcan,  who 
made  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  what- 
ever he  desired.  Vulcan  demanded  Minerva, 
and  the  father  of  the  gods,  who  had  permitted 
Minerva  to  live  In  jierpetual  celibacy,  con- 
sented, but  privately  advised  his  daughter  to 
make  all  the  resistance  she  could  to  frustrate 
die  attempts  of  her  lover.    The  prayers  and 
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the  force  of  Vulcan  proved  ineffectual,  and 
her  chastity  was  not  violated,  though  the  god 
left  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his  passion ; 
and,  from  tiie  impurity  which  proceeded  from 
this  scuffle,  and  which  Minerva  threw  down 
upt)!i  the  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool,  was  born 
Erichthon,  an  uncommon  monster.  [Vid. 
Erichthonius.]  Minerva  was  the  first  who 
built  a  ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation, 
and  her  care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed 
the  proplietic  tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship 
Argo,  when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  many  names.  She  was 
called  Athena,  Pallas.  [Firf.  Pallas.]  Parthe- 
nos,  from  her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy ; 
Tritonia,  because  worshipped  near''the  lake 
Tritonis ;  Glaucopis,  from  the  blueness  of 
her  eyes ;  Argoi'ea,  from  her  presiding  over 
markets ;  Hippia,  because  she  first  taught  man- 
kind ho.w  to  manage  the  horse  ;  Stratea  and 
Area,  from  her  maitial  character;  Corypha- 
genes,  because  born  from  Jupiter's  brain :  Saisj 
because  worshipped  at  Sais,  &tc.  Some  at- 
tributed to  her  the  invention  of  the  flute, 
whence  she  was  surnamed  Andon,  Luscinia, 
Musica,  Salpiga,  he.  She,  as  it  is  reported, 
once  amused  herself  in  playing  upon  her  fa- 
vourite flute  before  Juno  and  Venus,  but  the 
goddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of  he?  face 
in  blowing  the  instrument.  Minerva,  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  their  remarks  by 
looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near  mount- 
Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument,  and 
denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it.  Marsyas  was  the  miserable  proof 
of  tlie  veracity  of  her  expressions.  The  wor- 
ship of  Minerva  was  universally  established: 
she  had  magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phce- 
nicia,  all  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly 
claimed  her  attention,  and  it  is  even  said,  that 
Jupiter  rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  >vhich  had  paid  so  much  venera- 
tion and  sucii  an  early  reverence  to  the  divi- 
nity of  his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  "her  honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent 
[Vid.  Panath.enaja.]-  She  was  invoked  by 
every  artist,  and  particularly  such  as  worked 
in  v/ool,  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every  member  of 
society  to  implore  the  assistance  and  patron- 
age of  a  deity  who  presided  over  sense,  taste, 
and  reason.  Hence  the  poets  have  had  occa- 
sion to  say, 

Tu  nihil  invito,  dices,  faciesve  Minerva, 
and, 

Qui  bene  placarit  Pallade,  dochis  erit. 
Minerva  wa-s  represented  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  different  chai-acters  in  which 
she  appeared.  She  generally  ap))eared  with  a 
countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure,  than  of  softness  and  grace. 
Most  usually  she  was  represented  with  a  hel- 
met on  her  head,  with  a  large  plume  nodding 
in  the  air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and 
in  the  other  a  shield,  with  the  dying  head  of 
Medusa  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon's 
head  was  on  her  breast-plate,  with  living  ser- 
pents writhing  round  it,  as  well  as  round  her 
shield  and  helmet.  In  most  of  her  statues  she 
j  is  represented  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  she 
holds,  in  one  hand  a  distaff,  instead  of  a  spear. 
i  When  slie  appeared  as  the  goddess  of  the  iibe? 
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ral  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in  a  variegated  veil, 
which  the  ancients  called  peplum.  Sometimes 
Minerv'a's  heimet  was  covered  at  the  top  with 
the  figure  of  a  cock,  a  bird  which,  on  account 
of  bis  great  courage,  is  properly  sacred  to  the 
goddess  of  war.  Some  of  her  statues  repre- 
sented her  helmet  with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle, 
supported  on  either  side  by  griffins.  In  some 
medals,  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  hors?s,  or 
soraetime?  a  d^-agon  or  a  serpent,  with  winding 
spires,  appear  at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She 
was  partial  to  tie  olive  ti  ee  ;  the  owl  and  the 
cock  were  hei  favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon 
among  reptiles  was  sacred  to  her.  The  func- 
tions, offices,  and  actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so 
nujnerous,  that  they  undoubtedly  originate  in 
more  than  one  person.  Cicero  speaks  of  five 
persons  of  tliis  name ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of 
Apollo  ;  a  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Sais,  in  Egj'pt ;  a  third,  born  from 
Jupiter's  brain  ;  a  fourth,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Coryphe  ;  and  a  fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas, 
generally  represented  with  wingedshoes.  This 
last  put  her  father  to  death  because  he  at- 
tempted her  virtue.  Puus.  1,  2,  3,  k.c.— 
Ho.at.  1,  od.  16,  1.  3,  od.  4.— F?Vg-.  JEn.  2, 
k.c.—Strab.6,  9,  and  13.—Phi.'ost^Tcon.2.— 
Ovia.  Fast.  3,  &c.  Met.  6.—Cic.  dcKat.  D.  1, 
c.  15;  1.  £,  c.  23,  iic—ApoUod.  1,  ho..— Pin- 
dar. OUjmp.  7.—Li;can.  9,  v.  354.— Sophod. 
(Edq'.—Hcmer.  II.  &c.  Oii.  Hymn.  ad.  Pall.-- 
n;,.,!    P.    -Heslod.    Theog.—Mschyl.  in  Evm. 
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— Lucinn.  Dial. —  Clem.  Jikx.  Strom.  2. — 
Orphti;.i.  JUjmn.  31.— Q.  Smjfrn.  14,  v.  448. 
— .fipoUon.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  138.— S/a^.  Tfitb.  2, 
V.  721. 1.  7,  Lc.—  Callhn.  in  Ccrer.—JElian.  V. 
H.  12.— C  j\tp.  in  Pans.— Pint,  in  Lye.  toe. 
—  Thvcyd.  l.—Herodot.  5. 

Minerva  Castrum,  a  town   of  Calabria, 

now  Castor. Prorcontorium,  a  cape  at  the 

most  southern  extremity  of  Campania. 

MiNEKVALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnities  scholars 
obtained  some  rek;xation  fz-om  their  studious 
pursuits,  and  tiie  present,  which  it  was  ns(;al 
for  ibem  to  oft'er  tc  their  masters,  was  called 
Minenul,  in  ho-oj:  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
who  patronized  over  literature.  Varro  de  R. 
R.  3,  c.  2.— Ovid  Tnst.  3,  v.  8m.— Lit.  9, 
e.  30. 

MiNio,  now  Mignone,  a  river  of  Etruria, 
fallin^C  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     Virg.  JEn.  W, 

V.  183. One  of  the  favourites  of  Antiochus, 

kmg  of  Syria. 

JMinn;ei,  a  people  of  Arabia-  on  the  Red  sea. 
Pli77.  12,  c.  14. 

Mi.;o,  a  tov.  n  of  Sicily,  built  by  Minos, 
when  he  was  pursuing  Daedalus,  and  called 

also  Herader. a  town   of  Peloponnesus. 

• A  town  of  Crete. 

MiNois,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  cal- 
led m7icM  regna,  as   being  the  legislator's 

kingaom.     Virg.  JEn.  Q,  v.  14, A  patronv- 

micot  Ariadne.     Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v.   Ihl. 

Minos,  a  king  oi^C.-ete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
1-uropa,  '.1  iio  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1406,  wMch  Kti:i  rcmair.ed  in  full  force  i.i  the 
age  of  (he  philcopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
rnoceration  procureil  him  the  appellation  of 
theiavourite  of  the  gods,  the  cf.nlident  of  Ju- 
piter, the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of 
Greece  ;  and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was 
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rewarded  for  his  equity,  after  death,  with 
the  office  of  supreme  and  absolute  judge 
in  the  infernal  regions.  In  this  capacity  he 
is  represented  sitting  in  the  middle  ot  the 
shades,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
The  dead  plead  their  different  causes  before 
him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the  fata! 
urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. He  married  Khona,  by  whom  he  had 
Lycastes,  who  was  the  father  of  Minos  2d. 
Homi^.  Od.  19,  V.  178.— FtVg.  .^n.  6,  v.  432. 
—^pollod.  3,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  41.— Di^orf.  4. 
— Moral.  1,  od.  28. — -The  2d.  was  a  son  of 
Lycastes,  the  son  of  Minos  I.  and  king  of 
Crete.  He  married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter 
of  Sol  and  Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many 
children.  He  increased  his  paternal  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  Lslands, 
but  he  showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which 
he  carried  on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had 
put  to  death  his  son  Androgens.  [Vid.  An- 
drogens. He  took  Megara  by  the  treachery 
of  Scylla,  [Vid.  Scylla,]  and,  not  satisfied 
with  a  victory,  he  obliged  the  vanquished  to 
bring  him  yearly  to  Crete  seven  chosen  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  virgins,  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur.  [Vid.  Minotaurus.] 
This  bloody  tribute  was  at  last  abolished 
when  Theseus  had  destroyed  the  monster. 
[Vid.  Theseus.]  When  Daedalus,  whose  in- 
dustry and  invention  had  fabricated  the  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudence  in  assisting  Pa- 
siphae, in  the  gratification  of  her  unnatural 
desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement  with  wings,  [Vid. 
Dasdalus,]  and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  in- 
censed monarch  pursued  the  offender,  resolved 
to  punish  his  infidelity.  Coealus,  king  of 
Sicily,  who  had  hospitably  received  Daedalus, 
entertained  his  royal  guest  with  dissembled 
friendship ;  and  that  he  might  not  deliver  to 
him  a  man  whose  ingenuity  and  abilities  he 
so  well  knew,  he  put  Minos  to  death.  Some 
say  that  it  was  the  daughters  of  Coealus  who 
put  the  king  of  Crete  to  death,  by  detaining 
him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he  fainted,  after 
which  they  suffocated  him.  Minos  died  about 
35  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
father  of  Androgeus,  Glancus,  and  Deuca- 
lion, and  two  daughters,  Phaedra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two  mon- 
arclis  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson,  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Diodo- 
rus,  prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  diflferent 
persons.  Pans,  in  Jich.  4. — Pint,  in  Thes. — 
Hygin.iah.^X.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  Ul.—Diod. 
4.1.  Virg  JEn.  6,  v.  2.\.—Plul.  in  Min.—  Athtn. 
Place.  14. 

MiNOTADRUs,  a  celebrated  monster,  half 
a  man  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  verse 
ofOvid,  .4f.^.  2,  V.  24. 

SemiljorevHjve  virum,  scmivirumqnc  bovem. 
It  was  the  fruitof  Pasiphae 's  amour  with  a  bull. 
Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull  to  Nep- 
tune, an  animal  which  he  had  received  from 
the  god  for  that  purpose.  This  offended  Nep- 
tune, and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
nos, enamoured  of  this  fine  bull,  Avhich  had 
been  refused  to  his  altars.  Da'dalus  prostitu- 
ted his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the 
queen's  unnatural  desires,  and,  by  his  means, 
Pasiphae's  horrible  pa.ssions  were  gratified, 
and  the  Minotaur  came  into  the  world.    Mi- 
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nos  confined  in  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which 
convinced  the  world  of  his  wife's  lascivious- 
ness  and  indecency,  and  reflected  disgrace 
npon  his  family.  The  Minotaur  usually  de- 
voured the  chosen  young  men  and  maidens, 
whom  the  tyranny  of  Minos  yearly  exacted 
from  the  Athenians.  Theseus  delivered  his 
countiy  from  this  shameful  tribute,  when  it 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vo- 
racity of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by  means  of  Ari- 
adne, the  king's  daughter,  he  destroyed  the 
monster,  and  made  his  escape  from  the  wind- 
ings of  the  labyrinth.  The  fabulous  tradition 
of  the  Minotaur,and  of  the  infamous  commerce 
of  Pasiphae  with  a  favourite  bull,  has  been  of- 
ten explained.  Some  suppose  that  Pasiphae 
was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  husband's  cour- 
tiers, called  Taurus,  and  tiiat  Daedalus  favour- 
ed the  passions  of  the  queen  by  suffering  his 
house  to  become  the  retreat  of  the  two  lovers. 
Pasiphae,  some  time  after,  brought  twins  into 
the  world,  one  of  whom  greatly  resembled  iMi- 
nos,  and  the  other  Taurus.  In  the  natural  re- 
aemblance  of  their  countenance  with  that  of 
their  supposed  fathers  originated  their  name, 
and  consequently  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur. 
Ovid.  Met.  8.  fab.  I.—Hygin.  fab.  40.— Pto.  in 
Thes.—Palmphal.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  26. 

MiNTHE,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband's 
amour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb, 
called  by  the  same  name,  mint.  Ovid.  Met. 
10,  V.  729. 

Minturnj?:,  a  town  of  Campania,  between 
Sinuessa  and  Formife.  It  was  in  the  marshes, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  that  Marius  concealed 
himself  in  the  mud,  to  avoid  the  partisans  of 
Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to  death, 
but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the  ex- 
ecutioner, they  showed  themselves  compas- 
sionate, and  favoured  his  escape.  Marica  was 
worship[)ed  tbere,  hence  inaricce  regna  applied 
to  the  place.  Sirah.  2. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Liv. 
8.  c.  10, 1.  10,  c.  21, 1.  27,  c.  38.— Paterc.  2,  c. 
14.— Lucan.  2,  v.  424. 

MiNiJTi.v,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauchery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to 
be  buried  alive  because  a  female  supported  the 
false  accusation,  A.  U.  C.  418.     Liv.  8,  c.  15. 

A  public  way  from  Rome  to  Brundusium. 

[Vid.  Via.] 

MiNUTius,    Augurinus,    a   Roman    consul 

slain  in  a  battle  against  the   Samnites. A 

tribune  of  the  people  who  put  Maelius  to  death 
when  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 
He  was  honoured  with  abrazen  statue  forcaus- 
ing  the  corn  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price  to 

the  people.     Liv.  4,  c.  16. — Flin.  18,  c.  3. 

Rufus,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator  Fa- 
bi)is  Maximus.  His  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  dictator  was  productive  of  an  ex- 
tension of  his  prerogative,  and  the  master  of 
the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power  to  the 
dictator.  Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with 
ill  success  against  Annibal,  and  was  saved  by 
the  interference  of  Fabius :  which  circum- 
stance had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  laid 
down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer, 
and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  again  but 
by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
oi  Cannaj.  Liv.~C.  Mjj.  in  Jinn. A  Ro- 
man consul  who  defended  Coriolaiius  from 
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the  insults  of  the  people,  h.c.- Another;  de- 
feated by  the  jEqui,  and  disgraced  by  the  dic- 
tator Cincinnatus. An  officer  under  Caesar, 

in  Gaul,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  his  patron.     Coes.  B.  G.  6, 

c.  29. A  tribune  who  warmly  opposed  the 

views  of  C.  Gracchus. A  Roman  chosea 

dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office, 
because,  during  the  time  of  his  election,  the 

sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard. A  Roman, 

one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen  quaestors. 

Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who  flourished 

207  A.  D.  He  has  written  an  elegant  dialogue 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  called 
Octavius,  from  the  principal  speaker  in  it. 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Arnobius, 
and  even  printed  as  an  8th  book  (Octavus)  till 
Balduinus  discovered  the  imposition  in  his 
edition  of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions 
are  that  of  Davies,  Svo.  Cantab.  1712;  and  of 
Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1709. 

MiNYiE,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos,  in  Boaotia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Miny- 
as, gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  ori- 
ginal appellation  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orchomenians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Or- 
chomenians  passed  into  Thessaly,  and  settled 
in  lolchos;  from  which  circumstance  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place,  and  particularly  the  Argo- 
nauts, were  called  Minyae.  This  name  they 
received,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
not  because  a  number  of  Orchomenians  had 
settled  among  them,  but  because  the  chief  and 
noblest  of  them  were  descended  from  the 
daughters  of  Minyas.  Part  of  the  Orchome- 
nians accompanied  the  sons  of  Codrus  when 
they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  descendants  of 
the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Argonauts  them- 
selves, received  the  name  of  Minyae.  They 
first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where  they  had  been 
born  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had  mur- 
dered their  husbands.  They  were  driven 
from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to  settle  in 
Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Cal- 
liste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians.  Hygin. 
fab.  14. — Fans.  9,  c.  6. — Jipollon.  1,  arg. — 
Herodot.  4,  c.  145. 

Minyas,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritegonia,  the  daughter  of  .lEolus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  ISeptune  and  Callirrhoe, 
or  of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chrysoge- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married 
Cly todora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Pericly- 
menus,  andEteoclymenus.  He  was  father  of 
Orchomenos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas,  by 
a  second  marriage  with  Phanasora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Paon.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid, 
he  had  three  daughters,  called  Leuconoe,  Al- 
cithoe,  and  Leucippe.  They  were  changed 
into  bats.  [Fn/.  Mineides.]  Faus.  9,  c.  36. 
—Pint.  QucEst.  GrcEc.  38.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  1 
and  468. 

MiNvcus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  falling  into 
the  sea  neai-  Arene,  called  afterwards  Orcho- 
menos.    Homtr.  II.  11. — Strab.  8. 

MiNYEiDES.     [Fid.  Mineides.] 

MiNYiA,  a  festival  observed  at  Orchome- 
I  nos  in  honour  of  Minyas,  the  king  of  the 
i  place.  The  Orchomenians  were  called  Mi- 
I  nya»,  and  the  river  upon  whose  banks  their 
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possesbiong  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  36  years*. 

Diod. The  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 

bai-zanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III. 

The  V.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 

IV.  and  strejigthened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiochiis  the  Great,  whose 
daughter  Laodice  he  niarried.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  iiis  son  Pharnaces. The  VI.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet 
in  the  tliird  Punic  war,  and  assisted  them 
against  Aristonicus, who  had  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  re- 
warded ;  he  was  called  Evergetts,  and  recei- 
ved from  the  Roman  people  the  province  of 
Phrygia  Major,  and  was  called  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Rome.     He  was  murdered  B.  C.  123. 

Appian.  Millir. — Justin.  37,  kc. The  VII. 

surnamed  Eupator,  and  The.  Great,  succeeded 
his  father  Mithridates  VI.  though  only  at  the 
age  of  11  years.  The  beginning  of  his  reign, 
was  marked  by  ambition,  cruelty,  and  artifice. 
He  murdered  his  own  mother,  who  had  been 
left  by  his  father  coheiress  of  the  kingdom,  and 
he  fortiiied  his  constitution  by  driniving  anti- 
dotes against  the  poison  with  which  his  ene- 
mies at  court  attempted  to  destroy  him.  He 
early  inured  his  body  to  hardship,  and  employ- 
ed himself  in  many  manly  exercises,  often  re- 
maining whole  monthsin  the  counti-y,  and  ma- 
king the  frozen  snow  and  the  earth  the  place 
of  his  repose.  Naturally  ambitious  and  cruel, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  himseif  power 
and  dominion.  He  murdered  the  two  sons 
whom  his  sister  Laodice  bad  hadby  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  of  liis  owu 
children,  only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant 
throne.  These  violent  proceedings  alarmed 
JNiconiedes,  kingofBithynia,  who  had  married 
Laodice,  the  widow  of  Ariarathes.  He  sub- 
orned a  youth  to  be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the 
third  son  of  Ariarathes,  and  Laodice  was  sent 
to  Home  to  impose  upon  the  :jenate,  and  assure 
them  that  her  third  .son  was  now  alive,  and  that 
liis  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
were  justand  wellgiounded.  Mithridates  used 
the  same  arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sent 
to  Rome  Gordius,  the  governor  of  his  son,  who 
solemnly  declared  before  the  Roman  people, 
that  the  youth  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia was  the  third  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  that  he  was  suj)])orted  as  such  by 
Mithridates.  This  intricate  affair  displeasedthe 
Roman  senate,  and,  finally  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  monarchs,  the  powerful  ar- 
biters took  away  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
from  Mithridates,  and  Paphlagonia  from  Ki- 
coniedes.  These  two  kingdoms  being  thus 
separated  from  their  original  possessors,  were 
presented  with  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  Cappadocians  refused  it,  and 
received  Ariobarzanes  for  king.  Such  were 
the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between  Rome  and  the 
king  of  Pontus.  \^Vid.  Mithridaticum  bellum.] 
Mithridates  never  lost  an  opportunity  by  which 
lie  might  lessen  the  infiuciice  of  his  advei'sa- 
ries ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  their 
say  tiiat  Antigonus  put  (lim  to  death,  because  [power  in  Asia,  he  ordered  all  the  Romans  that 
he' favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.     Jippian.  |  were  in  his  dominions  to  be  massacred.     This 

.^,7/,. — Biod. The  III  was  son  of  the  pre- 1  was  done  in  one  nigiit,and  no  less  than  150,000, 

ceding  tnoiiareb.    He  enlarged  his  paternal  |  a&cording  to  Plutarch,  or  80,OCiO  Romans,  as 


town  was  built,  Mynos. A  small  iriand  near 

Patmos. 

MiNYTus,  one  of  Niobe's  sons.  Apollod. 
Mirages,  an  eunuch  of  Parthia,  kc.  Flacc. 
6,  V.  690. 
MiSENUM  or  MisENus.  [Vid.  Misenus.] 
MisENus,  a  son  of  jEoIus,  who  was  piper 
to  Hector.  After  Hector's  death  he  followed 
jj^neas  to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  because  he  had  challenged  one 
of  the  Ti-itons.  ./Eneas  afterwards  found  his 
body  on  the  sea-shoi-e,  and  buried  it  on  a  pro- 
montory which  bears  his  name,  now  Miseno. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  promontory,  at  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  it  had  also  a  capacious  harbour, 
where  Augu.stus  and  some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors generally  kept  stationed  one  of  their 
fleets.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  239,  1.  6,  v.  164  and 
234.— «rff6.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Liu.  24,  c.  13. 
—Tacit.  H.  2,  c.  9,  J3n.  15,  c  51. 

MisiTHEus,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father- 
in-law  to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  coun- 
sels and  actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence  and 
modei'ation.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeed- 
ed him  as  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
lie  died  A.  D.  243,  and  left  all  his  possessions 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
Mithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
the  sun,  or  accoi'ding  toothei-s,  Venus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription;  Deo  Soli  Mithrce,  or  Soli  Deo  in- 
victo  Miihra:.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
a  young  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a 
turban,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.'  He 
supports  his  kne?  upon  a  bull  that  lies  oii  the 
ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  phinges  a 
dagger  into  his  neck.  Siat.  Tlieb.  1,  v.  720. — 
Curl.  4,  c.  13. — Claudiun.  dc  Laud.  Siil.  1. 

MiTHRACEKSES,  a  Persian  who  fled  to  Al- 
exander after  the  murder  of  Darius  by  Bessus. 
Curt.  5. 

MiTHRAD.iTES,  a  herdsman  of  Astyages, 
ordered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  lie  re- 
fused, and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own 
son,  isic.     Hcrodot.  Justin. 

MiTURENEs,  a  Persian  who  betrayed  Sar- 
^cs,  k.c.     Curt.  3. 

MrrHRiDATES  1st,  was  the  third  king  of 
Pontus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  in- 
dependent proved  fruitless.  He  was  con- 
quered in  a  battle,  and  obtained  peace  with 
difficulty.  Xenopiion  calls  him  merely  a 
governor  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ariobarzanes,  B.  C.  363.  Died. — Xenoph. 
The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Pon- 
tus, Avas  grandson  to  Mithi-idates  I.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  and  been  ceded  to  Anti- 
gonus at  the  general  division  of  tiic  Macedo- 
nian empire  among  the  conqueror's  generals. 
He  reigned  about  26  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  302.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son   Mithridates  II!.     Some 
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Appian  mentions,  were  made,  at  one  blow, 
(be  victims  of  his  cruelty.  This  universal  mas- 
sacre called  aloud  for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and 
soon  after  Sylla,  marched  -against  Mithridates 
with  a  large  army.  The  former  was  made 
prisoner,  but  Sylla  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
king's  generals,  and  another  decisive  engage- 
ment rendered  him  master  of  all  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia, Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Pontus.  This  ill-fortune  was  aggrava- 
ted by  the  loss  of  about  200,(XKJ  men,  who  were 
killed  in  the  several  engagements  that  had 
been  fought ;  and  Mithridates,  weakened  by 
repeated  ill  success  by  sea  and  land,  sued  for 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  he  obtained 
on  condition  of  defraying  the  expenses  which 
the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the  war,  and  of 
ramaining  satisfied  with  the  possessions  which 
he  had  received  from  his  ancestors.  AVliile 
these  negociations  of  peace  were  carried  on, 
Mithridates  was  not  unmindful  of  his  real  in- 
terest. His  poverty,  and  not  his  inclinations, 
obliged  him  to  wish  for  peace.  He  immedi- 
ately took  the  field  with  an  army  of  140,0(.)0 
infantry,  and  lt5,000  horse,  which  consisted  of 
his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  With  such  a  nu- 
merous army,  he  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia ;  none  dared 
to  oppose  his  conquests,  and  the  Romans,  re- 
lying on  his  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  the  great- 
est part  of  their  armies  from  the  country. 
The  news  of  his  warlike  preparations  was  no 
sooner  heai'd,  than  Lucullus,  the  consul, 
marched  into  Asia,  and  without  delay,  he 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
then  besieging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  mon- 
arch escaped  from  him,  and  fled  into  the 
heart  of  his  kingdom.  Lucullus  pursued  him 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  would  have 
taken  him  prisoner  after  a  battle,  had  not  the 
avidity  of  his  soldiers  preferred  the  plundering 
of  a  mule  loaded  with  gold-  to  the  taking  of  a 
monarch  who  had  exercised  such  cruelties 
against  their  countrymen,  and  shown  himself 
6o  faithless  to  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
After  this  escape,  Mithridates  was  more  care- 
ful about  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  he  even 
ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  destroy  them- 
selves, fearful  of  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forces,  instead  of 
Lucullus,  was  favourable  to  Mithridates,  and 
he  recovered  t!ie  greatest  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  sudden  arrival  of  Pompey,  houever, 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  victories.  A  battle,  in 
the  night,  was  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
which  the  troops  of  Pojitus  laboured  under 
every  disadvantage.  T.he  engagement  was  by 
moon-light,  and  as  the  moon  then  shone  in 
the  face  of  thr^  enemy,  the  lengthened  shadows 
of  the  arms  of  the  Romans  having  induced 
Mithi'idates  to  believe  that  the  two  armies 
were  close  together,  tlie  arrows  of  his  soldiers 
^•vere  darted  from  a  great  distance,  and  their 
eilbrLs  rendered  ineffectual.  An  universal 
"verthrow  e.-isued,  aud  Mithridates,  bold  in 
'■  i  misfortunes,  rushed  through  the  thick 
inks  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  800  horse- 
men, 600  of  which  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
IoUqw  him.  He  fled  to  Tigranes,  but  tiiat 
uiouaitli  refused  an  asvlum  to  his  father-in- 
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law,  whom  he  had  before  supported  with  all 
the  collected  forces  of  his  kingdom.    Mithri- 
dates found  a  safe  retreat  among  the  Scythians, 
and,  though  destitute  of  power,  friends,  and 
rosources,  yet  he  meditated  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire,  by  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  by  land.    These  wild  projects 
were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  he  sued 
for  peace.     It  was  denied  to  his  ambassadors, 
and  the  victorious  Pompey  declared,  that,  to 
obtain  it,  Mithridates  must  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  in-  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
His  subjects  refused  to  follow  him  any  longer, 
and  they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  his  son 
Pharnaces  king.     The  son  showed  himself  un- 
grateful to  his  father,  and  even,  according  to 
some  writers,  he   ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.     This  unnatural  treatment  broke  the 
heart  of  Mithridates;  he  obliged  his  wife  to 
poison  herself,  and  attempted  to  do  the  same 
himself.     It  was  in  vain  ;  the   frequent  anti- 
dotes he  had  taken  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
strengthened  his  constitution  against  the  poi- 
son, and,  when  this  was  unavailing,   he   at- 
tempted to  stab  himself.     The  blow  was  not 
mortal ;  and  a  Gaul,  who  was  then  present,  at 
his  own  request,   gave  him  the  fatal  stroke, 
about  63  years  before  the  christian  era,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.     Such  were  the  misfor- 
tunes, abilities,  and   miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  long  against  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  who,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Roman   authors,  proved  a 
more  powerful  and  indefatigable  adversary  to 
the  capital  of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annibai, 
and  Pyrrhus,  Perseus,  or  Antiochus.     Mithri- 
dates has  been  commended  for  his  eminent, 
virtues,  and  censured  for  his  vices.     As  a 
commander  he  deserves  the  most  unbounded 
applause,  and  it  may  create  admiration  to  see 
him  waging  war  with   such  success  during  so 
raany  years,  against  the  most  po^verful  people 
on  earth,  led  to  the  field  by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucul- 
lus, and  a  Pompey.      He   was  the  greatest 
monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Cicero;  and,   indeed,  no 
better  proof  of  his  military  character  can  be 
brought,  than  the   mention   of  the  great  re- 
joicings which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies 
and  in  the  capital  at  the  news  of  his  death. 
INo  less  than  twelve  days  were  appointed  for 
public  thanksgivings  to  the  immortal  gods,  and 
Pompey,  who  had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  death  to  Rome,  and  who  had  partly  has- 
tened his  fall,  was  rewarded  with  the  most  un- 
common  honours.     [Fid.  Ampia  lex.]     It  is 
said,  that  Mithridates  conquered  24  nations, 
whose  difi"erent  languages  he  knew,  and  spoke 
with  th«  same  ease  and  fluency  as  his  own. 
As  a  man  of  letters  he  also  deserves  attention. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,, 
and  even  wrote  in  that  dialect  a  treatise  ou 
botany.     His  skill  in  physic  is  well  known,  and 
even  now  there  is  a  celebrated  antidote  which 
bears    his    name,   and   is    called   Milhridaie. 
Superstition,  as  well  as  nature,  had  united  to 
render  him  great ;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  Justin,  his  birth  was  accompani- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  two  large  comets, 
which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  successive- 
I  ly,  and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the  mid-day 
I  SUB,    arid  covered  the    fourth-part    of   the 
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Jieavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1,  kc. — Strab. — 
Diod.  14.— Flor.  3,  c.  5,  kc.—Plut.  in  Syll. 
Luc.  Mar.  fy  Pomp. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &,c. 
— IHo.  30,  &.C. — Jlppian.  Milhrid. — Plin.  2, 
e.  97, 1.  7,  c.  24,  1.  25,  c.  2, 1.  33,  c.  3,  &c.~ 
Cic.  pro   Man.  &lc. — Paterc.  2,   c.   18. — Eu- 

trap.  5. — Joseph.  14. — Oros.  6,  &,c. A  king 

of  Parthia,  who  took  Demetrius  prisoner. 
■  ■■  A  man  made  king  of  Armenia  by  Tiberi- 
us. He  was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Cali- 
gula, and  set  at  liberty  by  Claudius.  He  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  nephews,  and  his 
family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.     Ta^il.  Ann. 

Another,  king  of  Aimenia. A  king 

of  Pergamus,  who  warmly  embraced  the 
cause  of  J.  Csesar,  and  was  made  king  of 
Eosphorus  by  him.  Some  supposed  him  to 
be  the  son  of  the  great  Mithridates  by  a  con- 
cubine.    He  was  murdered,  &c. A  king 

of   Iberia. Another  of    Comagena. .\ 

celebrated  king  of  Parthia,  wiio  enlarged  his 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  He  examined  with  a 
careful  eye  the  constitution  and  jiolitical  regu- 
lations of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  and 
framed  from  them,  for  the  service  of  his  own 
subjects,  a  code  of  laws.    Justin. — Orosius. 

Another,  who  murdered  his  father,  and 

made  iiimself  master  of  the  crown. A  king 

of  Pontus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba,  fcc. 

A  man  in  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes.     He 

was  rewarded  by  the  monarch  for  having 
wounded  Cyrus  the  younger ;  but,  when  he 
boasted  he  had  killed  him,  he  was  cruelly  put 
to  death.  Plut.  in  Arlax.— — A  son  of  Ario- 
barzanes,  who  basely  murdered  Datames.  C. 
JVep.  in  Dat. 

MiTHEiDATicuM  Bei.lum,  bcgun  89  years 
B.  C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  cele- 
brated wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans 
against  a  foreign  power.  The  ambition  of 
Mithridates,  from  whom  it  receives  its  name, 
may  be  called  the  cause  and  origin  of  it. 
His  views  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
of  which  he  was  strijiped  by  the  Romans, 
first  engaged  him  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
republic.  Three  Roman  officers,  L.  Cassius, 
the  proconsul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius,  op- 
posed Mithridates  with  the  troops  of  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Gallo-gra?cia. 
The  army  of  these  pi'ovinces,  together  with 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted  to 
70,000  men,  and  6000  horse.  The  forces  of 
the  king  of  Pontus  were  greatly  superior  to 
these ;  he  led  260,000  foot,  40,0ib0  horse,  and 
130  armed  chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  un- 
der the  command  of  Neoptolenius  and  Arche- 
laus.  His  fleet  consisted  of  400  ships  of  war, 
well  manned  and  provisioned.  In  an  engage- 
ment the  king  of  Pontus  obtained  the  victory, 
and  dispersed  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He 
])ecame  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia, 
and  the  Hellespont  submitted  to  his  power. 
Two  of  the  Roman  generals  were  taken,  and 
M.  Aquilius,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  war,  was  carried  about  in  Asia,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  ridicule  and  insults  of  the  populace, 
and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mithridates,  who 
ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his 
throat,  as  a  slur  upon  the  avidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  conqueror  took  every  possible 
aidvantage  ;  he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the 
-Egean  sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to 
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submit  to  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  sooa 
over-run  by  his  general  Archelaus,  and  made 
tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Mean- 
while the  Romans,  incensed  against  Mithri- 
dates on  account  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his 
cruelty  in  massacring  80,000  of  their  country- 
men in  one  day  all  over  Asia,  appointed  Syl- 
la  to  march  into  the  east.  Sylla  landed  in 
Greece,  where  the  inhabitants  readily  ac- 
knowledged his  power;  but  Athens  shut  her 
gates  against  the  Roman  commander,  and  Ar- 
chelaus, who  defended  it,  defeated,  with  th« 
gteatest  courage,  all  the  etiorts  and  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy.  This  spirited  defence 
was  of  shoit  duration.  Archelaus  retreated 
into  Bceotia,  wliere  Sylla  soon  followed  him. 
ihe  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line  of 
battle  near  Chaeronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and,  of  ihe  almost  innu- 
merable forces  of  the  Asiatics,  i;o  more  than 
lOjlXX)  escaped.  Another  battle  in  Thessaly, 
near  Orchomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the 
kingoi  Poiitus.  Dorylaus,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, was  defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for 
peace.  Sylla  listened  to  the  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, as  his  presence  at  Rome  was 
now  become  necessaiy  to  que;  i  the  commotions 
and  cabals  which  his  enemies  had  raised  against 
him.  He  pledged  himself  to  tiie  king  of  Pon- 
tus to  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, and  to  procure  him  the  title  of  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome  ;  and  Mithridates  consented 
to  relinquish  Asia  ar.d  Paphlagonia,  to  deliver 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  to 
Niccmedes,  and  to  pay  to  the  liomans  2000 
talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  galiies 
with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his 
dominions,  yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments 
were  contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  ^\ho 
made  himself  master  of  an  army  by  intrigue 
and  oppression,  kept  him  under  continual 
alarms,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  his 
power  precarious.  Syfla,  who  had  returned 
from  Greece  to  ratify  tlie  treaty  which  had 
been  made  with  Mithridates,  rid  the  world 
of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria;  and  the  king  of 
Poiitus,  awed  by  the  resolution  and  deter- 
mined firmness  of  his  adversarj'',  agreed  to 
the  conditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The 
hostile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which 
continued  in  the  time  of  peace,  became  sus- 
pected by  the  Romans,  and  Mura^na,  who 
was  left  as  governor  of  Asia  in  Sylla's  ab- 
sence, and  who  wished  to  make  himself 
known  by  some  conspicuous  action,  liegan 
hostilities  by  taking  Comana,  and  plundering 
the  temple  of  Belloiia.  Milhridates  did  not 
oppose  him,  but  he  complained  of  the  breach 
of  peace  before  the  Roman  senate.  Muraena 
was  publicly  rejirimanded  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
cease  from  hostilities,  it  was  easily  understood 
that  he  acted  by  the  private  directions  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  king  upon  this  marghed 
against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
both  the  adversaries  claimed  the  victory.  Thie 
was  the  last  blow  which  the  king  of  Pontus 
received  in  tins  war,  which  is  called  the  se- 
cond Mithridatic  war,  and  which  continued 
for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that  time, 
was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and  he 
commanded  Murjena  to  retire  from  the  king* 
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tlnni  of  Mithridates.  The  death  of  Sylla 
ohiiiged  the  faceof  affairs  ;  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  tlie  king  of  Pontus  and  tiie  Romans, 
which  had  never  been  committed  to  writing, 
demanded  frequent  explanations,  and  Mitiiri- 
ilales  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  declared  war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death, 
left  iiis  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  but  Mithri- 
dates disputed  their  right  to  the  possessions  of 
the  deceased  monarch,  and  entered  the  field 
with  120,000  men,  besides  a  fleet  of  40(J  ships 
in  his  ports,  16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him, 
and  100  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Lucul- 
ius  was  appointed  over  Asia,  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  His 
valour  and  prudence  showed  his  merit ;  and 
Mithridates,  in  his  vain  attempts  to  take  Cyzi- 
rum,  lost  no  less  than  300.000  men.  Success 
continually  attended  the  Roman  ai'ms.  The 
king  of  Pontus  was  defeated  in  several  bloody 
engagements,  and  with  difficulty  saved  his  life, 
and  retired  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  Lucullus  pursued  him,  and,  when 
his  application  for  the  person  of  the  fugitive 
monarch  had  been  despised  by  Tigranes,  he 
marched  to  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  terri- 
fied, by  his  Sudden  approach,  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued.  The 
Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no  less 
than  liX),CKX>  footof  the  Arnaenians  perished, 
and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were  killed. 
Tii^i-anocerla,  the  rich  capital  of  the  country, 
fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  such 
signal  victories,  Lucullus  iiadthe  mortification 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  command  by  t'.ie  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  hijnself 
worthy  to  succeed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mi- 
thridates, and  rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate, 
that  the  monarch  fled  for  safety  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he 
meditated  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
with  more  wildness  than  prudence,  secretly 
resolved  to  invade  Italy  by  laud,  and  march 
an  army  across  the  northern  v.'ilds  of  Asia 
and  Europe  to  the  Apennines.  Not  only  the 
kingdom  of  Mithridates  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  but  also  all  the  neighbouring 
kings  and  princes  were  subdued,  and  Pompey 
saw  prostrate  at  his  feet  Tigranes  himself,  that 
king  of  kings,  who  had  lately  treated  the  Ro- 
mans with  such  contempt.  Meantime,  the 
wild  projects  of  Mithridates  terrified  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  they,  fearful  to  accompany  him  in 
a  meu'ch  of  above  2000  miles  across  a  barren 
and  uncultivated  country,  revolted  and  made 
his  son  king.  The  monarch,  forsaken  in  his 
old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  (Vid.  Mithridates  VII.)  and  gave 
the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third  Mith- 
ridatic war  was  ended  in  his  fall  B.  C.  63. 
Such  were  the  unsuccessful  struggles  of  Mith- 
ridates against  the  power  of  Rome.  He  was 
always  full  of  resources,  and  the  Romans  had 
never  a  greater  or  more  dangerous  war  to 
sustain.  The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
is  not  precisely  known.  According  to  Justin, 
Orosius,  Floras,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for 
forty  years;  but  the  opinion  of  others,  who 
fix  its  duration  to  30  years,  is  far  more  credi- 
ble ;  and,  indeed,  by  proper  calculation,  there 
elapsed  no  more  than  26  years  from  the  time 
ihat  Mithridates  fir=t  entered  the  field  ao-ainst 
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the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  .4;> 
pian.  in  Mitkrid. — Justin.  37,  &c. — Flor.  iJ, 
6:,c. — Liv. — Plut.  in  Luc.  he. — Oromis. — J'a- 
terc. — Dion. 

MiTHRiD.iTis,  a  daughter  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.     She  was  poisoned  by  her  father. 

MiTHROBAKZANEs,  a  king  of  Armenia,  &ic. 
An  officer  sent  by  Tigranis  against  Lu- 
cullus,   &ic.     Plut. The    father-in-law  of 

Datamas. 

MiTVLKNE  and  MirvLENiS,  the  capital  city 
ofthe  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Meca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  statellness 
of  its  buildings,  and  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced, rittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  &.c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  hon- 
our of  having  educated  many  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly, 
for  their  revolt  from  the  power  of  Athens; 
and  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  disdain  the 
treaties  which  had  been  made  between  Mithri- 
dates and  Sylla.  Cic.  de  leg.  ag. — Strnb.  13. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Diod.  3  and  \2.—Paterc,  1, 
c.  4.—Horat.  i,  od.  7,  kc.—  Tkucyd.  3,  fcc— 
Plut.  in  Pomp.  &c. 

MiTvs,  a  man  wliose  statue  fell  upon  hii 
murderer  and  crushed  him  to  death,  k,c.  Arts- 
lot.  10,  de  Poet. A  river  of  Macedonia, 

Mizffli,  a  people  of  Elymais. 

Mnasalcss,  a  Greek,  poet,  who  wrote  ep- 
igrams.    Jitlien. — Strab. 

Mnasias,    an   historian  of    Phoenicia. ' 

Another  of  Colophon. A  third  of  Patree, 

in  Achaia,  who  flourished  141  B.  C. 

Mn.usicles,  a  general  of  Thyrabro,  &c. 
Diod.  58. 

I'Jnasii.us,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis 
to  tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asleep 
in  a  cave.  Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of 
Varus  under  the  name  of  Mnasilus.  Virg. 
Eel.  6,  v.  13. 

Mnasippidas,  a  Lacedsemonian  who  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  6iC 
Palycen. 

M^'ASi^^!;s,  a  Lacedaemonian  sent  with 
a  fleet  of  6.5  ships  and  1500  men  to  Corcyra, 
where  he  was  killed,  &c.     Diod.  15. 

Mnasitheus,  a  friend  of  Aratus. 

Mnason,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia.  who  gave  1200 
pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve 
gods  to  Asclepiodorus.    P'in.  35,  c.  16. 

Mnasvrium,  a  place  in  Rhodes,     Strab.   14. 

Mnemon,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerxes, 
on  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  C.  JVep. 
in  Reg. A  Rhodian. 

Mnemusvne,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter, 
who  assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy 
her  company.  The  word  Mnemosyne  signifies 
;ne?*ior3/,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly 
called  memory  the  mother  ofthe  muses,  be- 
cause it  is  to  that  mental  endowment  that 
mankind  are  indebted  for  their  progress  ia 
science.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4. — Pindar.  Jsth. 

6.—  Hesiod.  Theog.—.ipollod.    1,  c.  1,  &ic. - 

A  ff)uutaia  of  BcBotia,  whose  waters  were  ge- 
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jieraliy  drunk  by  those  who  consulted  the 

oracle  of  Trophonius.     Pans.  9,  c.  39. 

Mnesarchus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 

Greece,  pupil  to  Panaetius,  &c.     Cic.  de  Oral. 

1,  c.  11. 

Mnesidamus,  an  officer  who  conspired 
against  the  lieutenant  of  Demetrius.  Poly- 
an.  5. 

Mnesilaus,  a  son  of  Pollux  and  Phosbe. 
^pollod. 

Mnesimache,  a  daughter  of  Dexamenus 
kingof  Olenus,  courted  by  Eurytion,  whom 
Hercules  killed.  Jipollod.  2. 
Mnesimachus,  a  comic  poet. 
Mnester,  a  freedman  of  Agrippina,  who 
murdered  himself  at  the  death  of  his  mistress. 
Tacit.  Jin.  14,  c.  9. 

Mnestheus,  a  Trojan,  descended  from 
Assaracus.  He  obtained  the  prize  given  to 
the  best  sailing  vessel  by  jEneas,  at  the  fune- 
ral games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily,  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Memmii 

at  Rome.     Virg.    JEn.   4,  v.  116,  &c. A 

son    of   Peteus.      [Vid.    Menestheus.] A 

freedman  of  Aurelian,  &ic.  Euiroj).  9. — 
Jiur.  Vid. 

Mnestia,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.     Jipollod. 

Mnestra,  a  mistress  of  Cimon, 

RInevis,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  sun, 
in  the  town  of  Heliopolis.  He  was  wor- 
abi[)ped  A^•ith  the  same  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies as  Apis,  and,  at  his  death,  he  received 
the  most  magnificent  funeral.  He  was  the 
emblem  of  Osiris.    Diod.  1. — Plut.  de  Isid. 

MoAPHERNES,  the  uncle  of  Strabos  mo- 
ther, Sic     Sfrab.  12. 

MoDESTus,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  book 
De  re  .Mililarihas  been  elegantly  edited  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  Vesaliis.  1670. 

MoDiA,  a  rich  widow  at  Rome.  Jiiv.  3, 
V.130. 

McEciA,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Liv. 
S,  c.  17. 

MoENUs,  now  Majfne,  a  river  of  Germany, 
wiiidi  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Tacit, 
de  Germ.  28. 

MffiRAGETES,  factorum  duclor,  a  surname 
ofJ»i)iter.    Pmw.  6,  c.  15. 

McEKis,  a  king  of  India,  who  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach   of   Alexander.     Curt.  9,  c.  8. A 

steward  of  the   shepherd  Menalcas  in  Virgil's 

Ed.  9. A  king  of  Egypt.     He  was  the  last 

of  the  300  kings  from  Menes  to  Sesostris.  and 
reigned  68  years.  Herodot.  2,  c.  13. A  ce- 
lebrated lake  in  Egypt, supposed  to  have  been 
dug  by  the  king  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about 
220  miles  in  circumference,  and  intended  as  a 
reservoir  fur  the  superfluous  waters  during  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  There  were  two  py- 
ramids in  it,  600  feet  high,  half  of  which  lay 
under  the  water,  andthe  other  appeared  above 
the  surface.  Herodot.  2,  c.  4,  &.c. — Mela,  1, 
c.  6.—  Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

McEDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

MffiON,  a  Sicilian,  who  poisoned  Agatho- 
cles,  &.C. 

MoKRA,  a  dog.     IVid.  Mera.] 

Ma;.'.iA,a  countiy  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Dalmalia,  north 
by  mount  Ha^mus,  extending  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube  to  the 
fhftres  of  the  Euxine.    It  was  divided  into 
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Upper  and  Lower  Mcesia.  Lower  Mcesia  waa 
on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  contained 
that  tract  of  countrj'  which  received  the  neime 
ofPontusfrora  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and 
which  is  now  part  of  Bulgaria.  Upper  Mojsia 
lies  beyond  the  other,  in  the  inland  country, 
now  called  Servia.  Plln.  3,  c.  26. —  Virg.  G.  1, 
V.  102. 

MoLEiA,  a  festival  in  Arcadia,  in  comme- 
moration of  a  battle  in  which  Lycurgus  ob- 
tained the  victory. 

MoLioN,  a  Trojan  prince  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against 
the  Greeks,  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Thymbreeus.  They  were  slain  by  Ulysses  and 
Dioniedes.     Horner.  II.  11,  v.  320. 

MoLioNE,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phor- 
bas.  She  became  mother  of  Cteatus  and  Eu- 
rytus,  who,  from  lier,  are  called  Molionides. 
Paus.  8,  c.  14, — Jipollod.  2,  c  7. 

MoLo,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
ApoUonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apol- 
louius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons, 
who  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  dis- 
ciples of  Menecles,  of  the  same  place.  They 
both  visited  Rhodes,  and  there  oj)ened  a 
school,  but  Molo  flourished  some  time  afier 
ApoUonius.  Molo  had  Cicero  and  J.  Cajsar 
among  his  pupils.    [r?rf.  ApoUonius.]     Cic.dt 

Orat. A  prince  of    Syria,  who  revolted 

against  Antiochus,  and  killed  himself  when  his 
rebellion  was  attended  with  ill  success. 
MoLOEis,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Platsea. 
MijLORCHus,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleo- 
nae,  who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospi- 
tality. The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he 
received,  destroyed  the  JNemaean  lion,  which 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country,  and  there- 
fore, the  INemajan  games,  instituted  on  this 
occasion,  are  to  be  understood  by  the  words 
Lucus  Molorchi.  There  were  two  festivals 
instituted  in  his  honour,  called  Jdalorchta. 
Martial.  9,  ep.  44,  1.  14,  ep.  44. — Apollod. 
•2,  C.5.— Virg.  G.  3,  V.  19.— Stat.  Tlieb.  4,  v. 
160. 

MoLossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inha- 
bited that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
called  Molossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molos- 
sus.  This  country  had  the  bay  of  Arnbracia  oa 
the  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Perrha?beans 
on  the  east.  The  dogs  of  the  place  were 
famous,  and  received  the  name  of  Molosd 
among  the  Romans.  Dodona  was  the  capital 
of  the  country  according  to  some  writers. 
Others,  however,  reckon  it  as  the  chief  city  of 
Thesprotia.  Lucret.  5,  v.  10,  62. — Lucan.  4, 
440.— Strab.  l.—Liv. — Justin.  7,  c.  G.-^C. 
Kep.  2,  c.  8.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  49b— Herat.  2, 
6a/.  6,  V.  114. 
Molossia,  or  Molossis.  Vid.  Molossi. 
MoLossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death 
of  Helenus,  and  pjaitof  his  dominions  received 
the  name  of  Molossia  from   him.    Pans.  1,  c. 

11. A  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Epirus. 

An  Athenian  general,  &,c.  Id.  in  Thes.  " 
The  father  of  Merion  of  Crete.  [Vid.  Molus.] 
Horner.  Od.  6. 

MoEPADiA,     one   of    the    Amazons,    &c. 
Plut. 

MoLPus,  an    author   who   wrote   an  his- 
tory of  Laceda;mon. 
MoLus,    a    Cretan,    father  of    Merione^ 
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Homtr.  Od.  6. A  son  of  Deucalion. 

Another,  son  of  Mars  and  Demonice. 

MoLYCRioN,  a  town  of  ^Eolia  between  the 
Evenus  and  iSaupactura.    Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

MoMEMPHis,  a  town  of  Egypt.     Slrab.  17. 

MoMus,  the  god  of  pleasantry  among  the 
ancients,  son  of  i\ox,  according  to  Hesiod. 
He  was  continually  employed  in  satirizing  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turned 
to  ridicule.  He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in 
the  human  form  which  he  had  made  of  clay, 
he  had  not  placed  a  window  in  his  breast,  by 
which  whatever  was  done  or  thought  there, 
might  be  easily  brought  to  light.  He  censured 
the  bouse  which  Minerva  had  made,  because 
the  guddess  had  not  made  it  moveable,  by 
which  means  a  bad  neighbourhood  might  be 
avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Neptune  had  pro- 
duced, he  observed  that  his  blows  might  have 
been  surer  if  his  eyes  had  been  placed  nearer 
tlie  horns.  Venus  herself  was  exposed  to  his 
satire  ;  and  when  the  sneering  god  had  found 
no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  naked  goddess,  he 
observed  as  she  retired,  that  the  noise  of  her 
feet  was  too  loud,  and  greatly  improper  in  the 
goddess  of  beauty.  These  illiberal  reflections 
upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was 
driven  from  heaven.  He  is  generally  repre- 
tented  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and  hold- 
ing a  small  figure  in  his  hand.  Hesiod.  in 
T/ieog. — Lucian.  in  Htnn. 

MoNA,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hi- 
bernia,  anciently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Druids.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
modern  KVAnAoi  Anglesey,  and  by  others,  the 
island  oi  Man.     Tacit.  14.  Ann.  c.  18  and  29. 

MoN/ESES,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  favoured 
the   cause   of  M.   Antony   against  Augustus. 

Horat.  3,  od.  6,  c.  9. A  Parthian  in  the  age 

of  Mithridates,  &.C. 

MoNDA,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  in  Portugal.     Plin.  4,  c.  22. 

MoNEsus,  a  general  killed  by  Jason  at  Col- 
cliis,  kc. 

MoNETA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the 
Homans.  She  received  it  because  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  to 
avert  an  earthtjuake.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  15. — 
Livy  says,  (7,  c.  28,)  that  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by  the  dictator 
Furius,  when  the  Romans  waged  war  against 
Jtie  Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was  raised 
to  the  goddess  by  the  senate,  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  had 
formerly  stood. — Saidus,  however,  says,  that 
Juno  was  surnamed  Moneta,  from  assuring 
the  Romans,  when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus 
they  complained  of  want  of  pecuniary  re 
sources,  tiiat  money  could  never  fail  to  those 
who  cultivated  justice. 

MoNiMA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus, 
whom  Mithridates  the  Great  married.  When 
his  affairs  grew  desperate,  Mithridates  ordered 
his  wives  to  destroy  themselves  ;  Moniraa  at- 
tempted to  strangle'  herself,  but  when  her  ef- 
forts were  unavailing,  she  ordered  one  of  her 
attendants  to  stab  her.    Phd.  in  Luc. 

MoNisius,  a  philosopher  of  Syracuse. 

MoNoDos,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one 
continued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth, 
■whence  his  name  {mv®-  o5@>).    Plin.  7,  c.  16. 

MoNflEcus,  now  Monaco,  a  town  and  port 
of   Liguria,  where  Hercules  had  a  temple, 
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whence  he  is  called  Monxcius,  and  the  hai 
hour  Herculis  Partus.  Strab.  4. — Virg.  JEa.  6 
v.  830. 

MoROLEUs,  a  lake  of  .SIthiopia. 
Mo.voPHAGE,  sacrifices  in  jEgina. 
MoNopHiLus,  an  eunuch  of  Mithridates 
The  king  intrusted  him  with  tlie  care  of  one 
of  his  daughters ;  and  the  eunuch,  when  he 
saw  the  aftairs  of  his  meister  in  a  desperate  sit- 
uation, stabbed  her  lest  she  should  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  &,c. 

MoNs  SACER,  a  mountain  near  Rome, 
where  the  Roman  populace  retired  in  a  tu- 
mult, which  was  the  cause  of  the  election  of 
the  tribunes. 

MoNS  SEVEEus,  a  mountain  near  Rome,  he. 
MoNTANUs,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexarae* 

ter  and  elegiac  verses.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4. 

An  orator  under  Vespasian. A  favourite 

of  Messalina. One  of  the  senators  wliom 

Domitian  consulted  about  boiling  a  turbot. 
Juv.  4. 

MoNvcHus,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could 
root  up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  He 
receives  his  name  from  his  having  the  feet  of  a 
horse,  as  the  word  implies.  Juv.  1,  v.  11. 
MoNYMA.  IVid.  Monima.] 
MoNYMUs,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not 
being  permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Dio- 
genes the  cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  ob- 
tained his  liberty  He  became  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  philosopher,  and  also  of  Crates,  and 
even  wrote  something  in  the  form  of  face- 
tious stories.    Diog.  Laert. 

MopHis,  an  Indian  prince  conquered  by 
Alexander. 

MopsiuM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  Larissa.     Liv.  42. 

MopsoPiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  from 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence  the 
epithet  of  Mopsopius  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MopsuHESTiA,  or  Mopsos,  a  town  of  Cili- 
cia  near  the  sea.     Cic.  Fam.  3,  c.  8. 

Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of 
Manto  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  consulted  by  Amphimachus,  king  of 
Colophon,  who  wished  to  know  what  success 
would  attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  wa.*; 
going  to  undertake.  He  predicted  the  great 
est  calamities  ;  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a 
soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphi- 
machus followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but 
the  opinion  of  Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This 
had  such  an  effect  upon  Calchas  that  he  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  attributed  by  some 
to  another  mortification  of  the  same  nature. 
The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divina- 
tion. Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist  how 
many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore ;  ten  thou- 
sand except  one,  replied  Mopsus,  and  one 
single  vessel  can  contain  them  all.  The  figs 
were  gathered,  and  his  conjectures  were  tme. 
Mopsus,  now  to  try  his  adversary,  asked  him 
how  many  young  ones  a  certain  preg-nant  sow 
would  bring  forth.  Calchas  confessed  his  ig- 
norance, and  Mopsus  immediately  said,  that 
the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  morrow  ten 
young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should  be  a 
male,  all  black,  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streak?.    Th^ 
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morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  preinction,  |  tory  of  his  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue 


am!  Calchas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced.  Mopsus  after  death  was 
ra;.kea  aiuoag  the  gods ;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Maiia,  celebrated  tor  the  true  and  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.  Slrab.  9— Pans.  7,  c. 
3.—Ammia>i.  14,  c.  S.—Plul.  dt  orac.  deftd. 

A  son  of  Aiupyx  and  Chioris,  born  at  Ti- 

taressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  tiie  prophet  and 
soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his 
return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  in 
Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  afterwards  tlie  Africans  buill 
him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  sonof  Manto, 
as  their  professions  and  their  names  were  alike. 

Hygin.  fab.    14,    1:^8,    ITS.— Slrab.   9, A 

shettiierd  of  that  name  in  Virg.  Eel. 

MoRGANTiuM  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
Hear  the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Vcr. 
3,  c.  18. 

MoRiM,  a  peo})ie  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territoiies. 
They  were  called  e.vtremi  liomhmm  by  the  Ro- 
mans, because  situate  on  the  extremities  of 
Gaul.  Their  city,  called  Morinorum  cualel- 
lum,  is  now  Mount  Cassel,  in  Artois ;  aiid  Mo- 
rinorum civitas,  is  Terouenne,  on  the  Lis. 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  726.— Cffs.  4,  Bdl.  G.  21. 

MoRiTASGus,  a  king  of  the  Senones  at  the 
arrival  of  Ciesar  in  Gaul.  Casar.  B.  G. 
MoRius,  a  river  of  Bceotia.  Pint. 
Morpheus,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  maimers,  of  mankind. 
He  is  .sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
great  corpulence,  am.*  with  wings.  He  holds 
a  vase  in  one  iiand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
poppies.  He  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  sent 
to  inform  by  a  dream  and  a  vision  the  uniiap- 
py  Alcyone  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  Ceyx. 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  lU. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  born  of 
IMglit-  without  a  fatiier.     She  was  worshipped 
fay  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Laceda? 
nii/iiians,  wiih  great  solemnity,  and  represent- 
ed not  as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an 
imaginary  being.    Euripides  introduces  her  in 
one  of  his  tragedies  on  the  stage.  The  moderns 
represent  her    as  a  skeleton  armed   with  a 
scythe  and  a  scymetar. 
MoRTucM  iviARE.  [Vid.  Mare  Mortuum.] 
MoRYs,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Meriones  during 
the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  13,  k.c. 

MosA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Alaese  or 
Meuse.  The  bridge  over  it,  Moi:i£  pons,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  Muestricht.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c. 
66. 

MosciiA,  now  Muscat,  a  port  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

Moscui,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  tlie  west  of 
the  ("aspian  sea.  Mela,  1,  e.  2,  1.  3,  c.  5. — 
Liican.  3,  v.  270. 

MoscHioN,  a  name  common  to  four  diffe- 
rent writers,  whose  compositions,  character, 
and  ntitive  place  are  unknown.  Some  frag- 
ments of  their  writings  remain,  some  few 
verses  and  a  treatise  ne  morbis  mulierum,  edi- 
ted by  Gesner,  4to.  Basil.  1566. 
SIoscHUS,  a  Pho:niciaii  who  wrote  the  his- 


A  philosopher  ofSidon.     He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philosophy, 

Strab. A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in  the  age  of 

Ptolemy  Phitadelphus.  The  sweetness  and 
elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are  still  ex- 
tant, make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of  poeti- 
cal pieces  no  way  infei-ior  to  the  productions 
of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Moschus 
with  Bioii  is  that  of  Haskin,  8vo.  Oxon.  1748. 

A  Greek  rhetorician  of  Pergamus  in  the 

age  of  Horace,  defended  by  Tortjuatus  in  an 
accnsation  of  having  jwisoned  some  of  his 
friends.     Horat.  1,  ep.  5,  v.  9. 

MosEi.L\,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling 
into  the  Rliine,  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called 
the  Moselle.  Flor.  3,  c.  \0.— Tacit.  An.  13, 
c.  53. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  .Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  born  in  Egypt,  1571  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pha- 
raoh, conducted  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  given  them  laws  and  oixlinan- 
ces,  during  their  peregrination  of  40  years  in 
the  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  he  died  at  the  age 
of  120.  His  writings  have  been  quoted  and 
commended  by  several  of  the  heathen  au- 
thors, who  have  divested  themselves  of  their 
prejudices  against  an  Hebrew,  and  extolled 
his  learning  and  the  effects  of  his  wisdom. 
Lortginus. — Diod.  1. 

MosvcHLus,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos.  J\'ie- 
nnd. 

MosYii.^.ci,  a  nation  on  the  Euxine  sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  iO,(>(»0  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa.     Xenoph. 

MoTHoNE.  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Phi- 
lip lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  The 
word  is  often  spelt  Methone. 

MoTVA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

MuciANus,  a  factious  and  intriguing  general 
under  Otho  and  Vitellius,  &.c. 
Mucius.     [Vid.  Mutius.] 
MucujE,  a  village  of  Sananium.    Ital.  8,  v 
565. 

MuLciEER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  mvl- 
cendo  ferruni,)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid. 
Md.  2,  v.  5.     [Vid.  Vulcanus.] 

Mui,i;cHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Numi- 
dia  from  Mauritania.     Plin.  5,  c.  2. 

MuLvii's  Pons,  a  bridge  on  the  Flaminian 
way,  about  one  mile  distant  from  Rome. 
Mart.  3,  ep.  14. 

L.  MuMAiius,  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Achaeans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C. 
147.  He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and 
Calchis,  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Jickaicus  from  his 
victories.  He  did  not  enrich  himself  with 
the  s])oils  of  the  enemy,  but  returned  home 
without  any  increase  of  fortune.  He  wns  so 
unactiuainted  with  the  value  of  the  paintings 
and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder  of 
Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed 
them  to  Koine,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  in- 
jured them,  they  should  make  others  in  their 
stead.  Paterc.  1,  c.  IS.—Sirab.  8. — Plin.  34, 
c.  7,  1.  37,  c.  I.— Flor.  2,  c.  Q.—Paus.  5,  c, 

24. Publius,   a   man    commended    by  C 

Publicius  for  the  versatililyof  his  mind,  and 
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the  propriety  of  liis  manners.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
2.— — A  Latin  poet.    Macrobius.  1.  Satur.  10. 

M.  a  preetor.     Cic.  in  Ver. Spurius,  a 

brother  of  Achaicus  before  mentioned,  dis- 
tine-uished  as  an  orator,  and  for  his  fondness 
for'the  stoic  piiilosopiiy.  Cic.  ad  Brut.  25.  ad 
jjtt.  13,  ep.  (5. A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  de- 
feated, fee.     Plat,  in  Crass. 

MuNATius,  Plancus,  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicus.  He  was  al- 
most killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  sus- 
pected that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had 
not  all  been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.    Calpurnius  rescued  him 

from  their  fury. An  orator  and  disciple  of 

Cicero.  His  father,  grandfather,  ajid  great- 
grandfather bore  the  same  name.  He  was 
,  withCtesar  in  Gaul,  and  was  made  consul 
with  Brutus.  He  promised  to  favour  the  re- 
publican cause  for  some  time,  but  he  deserted 
again  to  Ctesar.  He  was  long  Antony's  fa- 
vourite, but  he  left  him  at  the  battle  of  Actinm 
to  conciliate  the  favours  of  Octavius.  His 
services  were  great  in  the  senate ;  for,  through 
his  inHuence  and  persuasion,  that  venerable 
body  flattered  the  conqueror  of  Antony  with 
the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  was  rewarded 

with  the  office  of  censor.    Plat,  in  Mt. 

Gratus,  a  Roman  knight  who  conspired  with 

Piso  against  Nero.     Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  30. 

Suet,  in  Jlug.  2a A  friend  of  Horace,  ep.  3, 

V.  31. 

MuNDA,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
on  the  17th  of  March,  B.  C.  45,  between 
Caesar  and  the  republican  forces  of  Rome, 
under  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
Caesar  obtainotl  the  victory  after  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow  put  an 
end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompey  lost 
30,000  men,  and  Caesar  only  1000,  and  500 
wounded.  Sil.  Itul.  3,  v.  400.— iJiri.  Bell. 
Hisp.  27. — Lucan.  1. 

MuNiTus,  a  son  of  Laodice,  the  daughter  of 
Priam  by  Acanuis.  He  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  jilthra  as  soon  as  born,  and  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy  he  was  made  known  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  saved  his  life,  and  carried  him  to 
Thrace,  wirere  he  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a 
serpent.     Parthen.  ItJ. 

MuNvcHiA,  (and  m)  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Fii-aius  and  the  promontory  of  Su- 
iiium,  called  after  king  Munyclms,  wlw  built 
there  a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour 
he  instituted  festivals  called  Munyclua.  The 
temple  was  held  so  sacred  that  \vhatever  crim- 
inals fled  there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  Du- 
ringtlie  festivals  they  offered  small  cakes  which 
they  called  amphipliontes,  ^rro  toj  a,u9<s:<s»i,  from 
shining  all  around,  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  hiuig  round  when  they  were  carried  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  we  re  offered  at 
the  full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was 
observed.  It  was  particularly  in  honour  of 
Diana, who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it 
was  full  moon  when  Themistoclen  conquered 
the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Mu- 
nychia  was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  therefore  the  Lacedsemonians,  wh«n 
sovereigns  of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular 
gamson  there.  Plul.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  709. 
litrab.2.—Paus.  1,  c.  1. 

MoR.ENA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  ?.t  the 
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head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithri- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  wings  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaus  near  Chseronea.  He  was  ably  de~ 
fended  in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  char 
acter  was  attacked  and  censured.     Cic.  pr» 

Mur. — Appian.  dt  Mithrid. A  man  put  to 

death  for  conspiring  against  Augustus,  B.  C.22. 

MuRciA.     [Ft(/.  Murria.] 

MuKcus,  an   enemy  of  the  triumvirate  of 

.T.  Caisar. Statius,  a  man  who  murdered 

Piso  in  Vesta's  temple  in  Nero's  reign.  Tacit. 
H.  1,  c.  43. 

MuRGANTiA,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Liv. 
25,  c.  27. 

MuRKHENus,  a  friend  of  Turnus  killed  by 
jEneas,  &.c.      i'^irg.  JEn.  12,  v.  529. 

MuRSA,  now  Essek,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
where  the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

MuRTiA,  or  Myrtia,  (a  lUt;^©')  a  supposed 
surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  over 
the  myrtle.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4, 
c.  32. 

Mus,  a  Roman  consul.     [Vid.  Decius.] 

McsA  Antonius,  a  freedman  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  mastec 
of  a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  labour- 
ed, by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath.  He  was  greatly  rewarded  for  this 
celebrated  cure.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
brazen  statue  by  the  Roman  senate,  which 
was  placed  near  that  of  -lEsculapius,  and  Au- 
gustus permitted  him  to  wear  a  golden  ring, 
and  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes.  He  v/as 
not  so  successful  in  recommending  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he  had  been  to 
Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  patient  died  un- 
der his  care.  The  cold  bath  was  for  a  long 
time  discontinued,  till  Charmis  of  Marseilles 
introduced  it  again,  and  convinced  the  world 
of  its  great  benefits.  Musa  was  brother  to  Eu- 
phorbus  the  physician  of  king  Juba.  Two 
small  treatises,  de  herbd  Botanka,  and  de  ttt- 
emla  Vahtudine,  are  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen. A  daughter  of  JNico- 

medes,  king  of  Bithynia.  She  attempted  to 
recover  her  fathers  kingdom  from  the  Ro- 
mans, but  to  no  purpose,  though  Caesar  es- 
poused her  cause.     Paterc.  2. — Suet,  in  Cces. 

MusM,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  ail  the  liberal 
arts.  They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  and  were  nine  in  number;  Clio. 
Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsicliore, 
Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Calliope,  and  Urania. 
Some  suppose  thttt  there  were  in  ancient  times 
only  three  muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Ace- 
de;  others  four,  Teixiope,  Aredc,  Arche, 
Melete.  They  were,  according  to  others, 
daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope,  from  n-hich 
cii'cumstance  they  are  ail  called  Picrides.  The 
name  of  Pierides  might  probably  bo.  derived 
from  mount  Pierus  where  they  were  born. 
They  have  been  severally  called  Castalidex, 
Aganipjiidzf,  Ltbcthridcs,  Jionides,  Heliconi- 
ades,  kc.  from  tiie  places  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  prcsideri 
Apollo,  who  was  the  patron  and  the  condurtor 
of  tl\e  muses,  h:»=:  received  the  name  of  .If".-.''- 
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getes,  or  leader  of  the  muses.  The  same  sm-- 1 
name  was  also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm 
tree,  the  laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Pin- 
dus,  Helicon,  Parnassus,  kc.  were  sacred  to 
the  muses.  They  were  generally  represented 
as  young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins.  They 
were  fond  of  solitude,  and  commonly  appear- 
ed in  different  attire  according  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  which  they  presided,  [^id. 
Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  fcc] 
Sometimes  they  were  represented  as  dancing 
in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the  near  and  indisso- 
luble connexion  which  exists  between  (he  li- 
beral arts  and  sciences.  The  muses  sometimes 
appear  witli  wings,  because  by  the  assistance 
of  wings  they  freed  themselves  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Pyreneeus.  Their  contest  with  the 
daughters  of  Pierus  is  well  known.  [I'id. 
Pierides.]  The  worship  of  tlie  muses  was 
universally  estabhshed,  particularly  in  the 
enliiihtened  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and 
Italy.  No  sacrifices  were  e\er  offered  to 
them,  though  no  poet  ever  began  a  poem 
without  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  goddesses 
who  presided  over  verse.  There  were  fes- 
tivals instituted  in  their  honour  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the  Thes- 
pians, every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
and  the  muses.  It  had  been  instituted  by 
king  Archelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
stage  plays,  games,  and  different  exhibitions, 
•which  continued  nine  days  according  to  the 
number  of  the  muses.  Plut.  Erot. — Pollux, 
.^chin.  in  Tim.— Pans.  9,  c.  29.—JipoUod. 
1,  c.  Z.—Cic.  de  J\'at.  D.  3,  c.  21.— Hesiod. 
Theog.—  Virg.  JEn.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  310.— 
Homer.  Hymn.  Mus.—Jm.  I.—Diod.  I.— Mar- 
tial. 4,  ep.  14. 

MusjEus,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Or- 
pheus, and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  be- 
fore the  christian  era.  Virgil  has  paid  great 
honour  to  his  memory  by  placing  him  in  the 
Elysian  fields  attended  by  a  great  multitude, 
and  taller  by  the  head  than  his  followers. 
None  of  the  poet's  compositions  are  extant. 
The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves  of  Leander 
and  Hero,  was  written  by  a  Musaius  who 
Sourished  in  the  fourth  century,  according  to 
fhe  more  received  opinions.  Among  the 
good  editions  of  Mussus  two  may  be  selected 
as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1727  ; 
and   that  of  Schroder,  8vo.  Leovard,   1743. 

Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  677. — Diog. A  Latin  poet 

whose  compositions  were  very  obscene.  Mar- 
tial. 12,  ep.  96. A  poet  of  Thebes  who  liv- 
ed during  the  Trojan  war. 

MusoNius  RuFus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of 
Etruria  in  the  reigu  of  Vespasian.  I'acit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  81. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  580. 

MusTEi.A,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  Cice- 
i  o.     Jld.  .Itiic.  12. A  gladiator.     Cic. 

Mi'TiiuLLUs,  a  river  of  Numidia.  Sallusl. 
Jug.  48. 

SluTia,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Sccevola 
and  sister  of  Melellus  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
pey's  third  wile.  Her  incontinent  behaviour 
.■*i)  disgusted  her  husband,  that  at  his  icturn 
tiom  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her, 
;  lu'Ugh  she  had  borne  him  three  children.  She 
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afterwards  married   M.   Scaurus.     Augustus 

greatly  esteemed  her.     Plut.  in  Pomp. A 

wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  beloved  by  Clodius  the 

tribune.    Suet,  in  Cms.  50. The  mother  of 

Augustus. 

MuTiA  Lex,  the  .same  as  that  which  wae 
enacted  by  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Q.  MutiuS; 
A.  U.  C.  657.     IVid.  Licinia  Lex.] 

MuTicA,  or  MuTYCE,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
west  of  the  cape  Pachynus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

MuTiLiA,  a  woman  intimate  with  Livia 
Augusta.     Tacit.  Jinn.  4,  c.  12. 

MuTiNA,  a  Ruman  colony  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutus, 
whom  the  consuls Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered. 
Two  battles  on  the  15th  of  .4pril  B.  C.  43,  were 
fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated,  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called 
Modena.  Lucav.  1,  v.  42, 1.  7,  v.  872. — Su'.  8, 
v.  b^2.~0vid.  Met.  15,  v.  822.— Ctc.  Fam.  10, 
ep.  14.     Brut.  ep.  6. 

MuTiNEs,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up  Agrigenlura.  Liv.  26,  c.  41, 1. 
27,  c.  5. 

MuTiNUS.     [Vid.  Mutunus.] 

Mutius,  the  father-in-law  of   C.    Marius. 

A  Roman  who  saved  the  life  of  yoimg  Ma- 

rius,  by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pursuits 

of  his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw. A  friend 

of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means  he  was 

raised  to  the  office  of  tribune. C.  Scavola, 

surnamed  Cordus,  became  famous  for  his  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity.  When  Porsenna,  king 
of  Etruria,  had  besieged  Rome  to  reinstate 
Tarquin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  Mutius 
determined  to  deliver  his  country  from  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  He  disguised  himself 
in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and  as  he  could 
fluently  speak  the  language,  he  gained  an  easy 
introduction  into  the  camp,  and  soon  into  the 
royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat  alone  with  his  sec- 
retary when  Mutius  entered.  The  Roman 
rushed  uj)on  the  secretary  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  mistaking  him  for  his  royal  mas- 
ter. This  occasioned  a  noise,  and  Mutius, 
unable  to  escape,  was  seized  and  brought  be- 
fore the  king.  He  gave  no  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  courtiers,  and  only  told  them  that 
he  was  a  Roman,  and  to  give  them  a  proof  of 
his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  I'ight  hand  on  an  altai 
of  burning  coals,  and  sternly  looking  at  the 
king  and  without  uttering  a  groan,  he  boldly 
told  him,  that  300  youui;;  Romans  like  himself 
had  conspired  against  liis  life,  and  entered  his 
camp  in  disguise,  determined  either  to  destroy 
him  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  extraordi- 
nary confession  astonished  Porsenna :  he 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  retired  from 
their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the  surname  of 
Scavula,  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Etrurian  king.     Pint,  in  Par. — Flor.    1,  c._ 

10. — Liv. 2,  c.  12. Q.  Sca^vola,  a  Roman 

consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dal- 
matians, and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the 
Marsian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of 

civil  law.     Cic. — Plut. Another  appointed 

proconsul  of  Asia,  which  he  governed  wilh  so 
much  popularity,  that  he  was  generally  pro- 
posed to  others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  mod- 
eration.   Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent, 
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learned,  and  ingenious,  equally  eminent  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of 
IVIariusand  Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ.  Plul. 
—Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48.— Paterc.  2,  c.  22. 

MuTUNus,  or  MuTiNUS,  a  deity  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particu- 
larly new  married  women,  disgraced  them- 
selves by  the  obscene  ceremonies  wliich  cus- 
tom obliged  them  to  observe  before  the  statue 
of  this  impure  deity.  August,  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c. 
9, 1.  6,  c.  9.—Lactant.  1,  c.  20. 

MuTusc^,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Virg.  JEn. 
7,v.  711. 

MuzKRis,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

MvAGRus  or  MvoDES,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  tiiem  from 
flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  Plin.  10,  c.  28. — Paus.  8, 
c.  26. 

Mycale,  a  celebrated  magician,  who  boast- 
ed that  he   could  draw  down  the  moon  from 

her  orb.     Ovid.  Met.   12,  v.   263. A  city 

and  promontory  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  Sa- 
nios,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  on 
the  22d  of  September,  479  B.  C.  the  same 
day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Piatasa. 
The  Persians  were  about  100,000  men,  that 
had  just  returned  from  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  liad 
drawn  their  ships  to  the  shore  and  fortified 
tliemselves,  as  if  determined  to  support  a 
siege.  They  sutFered  the  Greeks  to  disem- 
bark from  their  fleet  without  tiie  least  molesta- 
tion, and  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way  before 
the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of  an  inferior 
number  of  men.  The  Greeks  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  slauglitered  some  thousands  of 
the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and  sailed 
back  to  Samos  witli  an  immense  booty,  in 
wliich  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  very  valuable  things.     Hcrodot. — Justin. 

2,  c.  14. — Diod. A  woman's  name.    Juv.  4, 

V.  141. 

Mycalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Bosotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.     Paus.  9,  c.  19. 

MYCENiK,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  about  50  stadia  from  Argos,  and  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Mycene,  a  nymph  of  Laco- 
nia.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
whose  monarchs  reigned  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Acrisius  1344  B.  C.  Perseus,  Electryon, 
JMaestor,  and  Sthenelus  ;  and  Sthenelus  alone 
for  eight  years ;  Atreus  and  Tiiyestes,  Aga- 
memnon, i^gysthns,  Orestes,  /Epytus,  who 
was  dispossessed  1104  B.  C.  on  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidse.  The  town  of  Mycenje  was 
taken  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Argives  B.  C. 
568;  and  it  was  almost  unknown  where  it 
stood  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Strabo. 
Paus.  2,  c.  16.— Strab.  8.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  839. 
• — Mela,  2,  c.  3.  The  word  Mycenmus  is  used 
for  Agamemnon  as  he  was  one  of  the  kings 
of  Mycenas. 

Mycenis.  (Ms,)  a  name  applied  to  Iphi- 
genia  as  residing  at  Mvcenae.  Ovii.  Met.  12, 
V.94.  "    .      ' 
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I     Myc£Rinus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt- 
I  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
great  justice  and  moderation.     Herodot.  2,  c. 
129. 

IMyciberna,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont. 
Diod.  12. 

MvciTHus,  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 
of  Rhegiura.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the 
deceased  prince,  and  he  exercised  his  pow- 
er with  such  fidelity  and  moderation,  that 
he  acquired  the  esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and 
at  last  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  master's 
children  when  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  solitude  with  a  small  por- 
tion. He  is  called  by  some  Micalus.  Justin. 
4,0.2. 

Mycon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with 
others  assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the 
PcEcile  of  Athens.     He  was  the  rival  of  Polyg- 

notus.   Plin.  33  and  35. A  youth  of  Athens 

changed  into  a  poppy  by  Ceres. 

Myconos,  (or  E,)  one  of  the  Cyclades 
between  Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its 
name  from  Myconus,  an  unknown  person. 
It  is  about  three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos, 
and  is  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference.  It 
remained  long  uninhabited  on  account  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject. 
Some  suppose  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules 
killed  were  buried  under  that  island,  whence 
arose  the  proverb  of  evert/  thing  is  under  My- 
cone,  applied  to  those  who  treat  of  different 
subjects  under  one  and  the  same  title,  as  if 
none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  be.en  buried 
under  no  other  island  or  mountain  aboui  My- 
coue.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  modern  travellers,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  very 
early,  even  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  from  which 
circumstance  they  were  called  by  way  of 
contempt,  the  bald  lieads  of  Mycone.  Pliny 
says  that  the  children  of  the  place  were  al- 
ways born  without  hair.  The  island  wj^s  poor, 
and  the  inhabitants  very  avaricious  ;  whence 
Arcliilochus  reproached  a  certain  Pericles, 
that  he  came  to  a  feast  like  a  Myconian,  that 
is,  without  previous  invitation.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.lQ.— Strab.  10.— Plin.  11,  c.  37,  1.  12,  c.7, 
I.  14,  c.  \.— Allien.  \.—  Thucyd.  3,  c.  29.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463. 

Mydon,  one  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  who  de- 
fended Troy  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  Antiiochus.     Homer.  II.  6,  v.  580. 

Myecphoris,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  nearBabastis. 

Myenus,  a  mountain  of  .ffitolia.  Pint,  de 
Flmn. 

Mygdon,  a  brother  of  Amycus,  killed  in  a 
war  against  Hercules. A  brother  of  Hecu- 
ba.    [Fj(i.  Mygdonus.] 

Mygdonia,  a  small  province  of  Macedo- 
nia near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius 
and  Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Myg- 
dones,  migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near 
Troas,  where  the  country  received  the  name 
of  their  ancie.it  habitation.  Cybele  was  called 
Mygdonia,  from  the  worship  she  received 
in  Mygdonia  in  Phrygia.  Horat.  2,  od.  12, 
v.  22,  1.  3,  od.  16,  V.  4\.—0vid.  Met.  6,  v.  45. 

A  small  province  of  Mesopotamia  bears 

also  the  name  of  Mygdonia,  and  was  probably 
peopled  by  a  Macedonian  colony.    Place.  3.. 
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kc—Flm.  4,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Heroid.QO.— Ho- 
rat.  2,  od.  12. 

Mygdonus,  or  Mygdon,  a  brother  of  He- 
cuba, Priam's  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of 
Thrace.  His  son  Corcebus  was  called  Myg- 
donides  from   him.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  341. — 

Homer.  II.  3. A  small  river  running  through 

Mesopotamia 

Mv'LAssA  (orum),  a  town  of  Caria.  Liv. 
3S.  C.39. 

Myle  or  MvrAS,  a  small  river  on  the 
east  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Liv.  24,  c.  30  and  31.— Suet.  .iug.  16. Also 

a  town  of  The.ssaly,  now  Mulazzo.  Liv.  42, 
c.  54. 

Myles,  a  son  of  Leiex. 

Mylitta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women 
were  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  stran- 
gers.    Herodot.  1,  c.  131  and  199.— Strab.  16. 

Myndus,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria  near 
Halicoruassus.  Cic.  Fajn.  3,  ep.  8. — Mela.,  1, 
c.  IQ.—Plin.  5,  c.  2<). 

Mynes,  a  prince  of  Lyrnessus,  who  mar- 
ried Briseis.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and 
his  wife  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror. 
Homer.  11.  3. 

MynijE.     [Ftrf.  Minyae.] 

Myonia,  a  town  of  Phocis.     Paus. 

Myonnesus,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Ionia,  now  Jalanghi-Liinan.  Liv.  37,  c.  13  and 
'J7. 

Myra  (orum  or  w),  a  town  of  Lycia  on  a 
high  hill,  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
•■n.—Sirab.  14. 

Myriandros,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
an  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Sinus  Mi/riandricus.     Liv.  2,  c.  108. 

Myrina,  a  maritime  town  of  MoWa,  called 
also  Sebaslopolis,  and   now  SandcrHc.     Tacit. 

Jinn.  2,  c.  Al.—Liv.  33,  c.  30.— Strab.  13. 

A  queen  of  the    Amazons,  &ic.     Dion.  4. 

A  tu\vn  of  Leninos,  now  Patio  Castro.     Plin. 

4,  c.  12. A  town  of  Asia  destroyed  by  an 

"Earthquake  in  Trajan's  reign. The  wife  of 

Thoas  king  of  Lemnos,  by  whom  she  had  Hip- 
aipyb". 

Myrinus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  My- 
rina in  iEolia,  where  he  was  worshipped. 

A  gladiator.    Mart.  12,  c.  29. 

Marke,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me- 
galopolis. 

Myrl«j5:  or  Apamea,  a  town  of  Bithynia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Myrmecides,  an  artist  of  Miletus  men- 
tioned as  making  chariots  so  small  that  they 
could  be  co%'ered  by  the  wing  of  a  fly.  He 
also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich  on  a  grain  of 
Indian  seeamum.  Cic.  4.  Jlcad. — JJ^ian.  V. 
H.\. 

Myrmidon'es,  a  people  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles 
to  the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
medusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
iEolus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
JEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  According  to  some, 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from 
their  having  been  originally  ants,  mwii-k.  [Vid. 
JEacus.]  According  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
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the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Odd.  Met.  7,  v.  654. 
— Strab. — Hygin.  fab.  52. 

Myron,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon. A  man  of 

Priene,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Mes-senia. 

Pans.  4,  c.  6. A   celebrated   statuary    of 

Greece,  peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  nature. 
He  made  a  cow  so  much  i-esembling  life,  that 
even  bulls  were  deceived  and  approached  her 
as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many 
epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourished 
about  442  years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  3,  V.  3\9.—Paus. — Tm.  S.—Propert.  2,  el. 
41. 

Myronianus,  an  historian.     Diog. 

Myronides,  an  Athenian  general,  who  con- 
quered the  Thebans.    Polywn. 

Myrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of 
Cyprus.  She  became  enamoured  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  un- 
known. She  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis. 
When  Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  incest  he 
had  committed,  he  attempted  to  stab  his 
daughter,  and  Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh. 
Hygin.  fab.  58  and  275.— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  298. 
-Pint,  in  Par.—Apollod,  3. 

Myrsilus,  a  son  of  Myrsus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclidaj,  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules.     [I'id.  Candaules.] 

Myrsus,  the  father  of  Candaules.     Herodot. 

1,  c.  7. A  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of 

Solon. 

Myrtale,  a  courtezan  of  Rome,  mistress 
to  the  poet  Horace.     1.  od.  33. 

Myrtea,  a  surname  of  Venus.  [Vid.  Mur- 
lia] 

MYRTir.tjs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobule,  or  Clymene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
ffinomaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  expe- 
rienced in  riding,  and  in  the  managei^ient  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  CEnomaus 
the  swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  him.  CEnomaus  had 
been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter 
Hippodamia's  husband  should  cause  his  death, 
and  on  that  account  he  resolved  to  marry  her 
only  to  him  who  should  overcome  him  in  a 
chariot  race.  This  seemed  totally  impossible, 
and  to  render  it  more  terrible,  (Enomaus  de- 
clared thatdeatli  would  be  the  consequence  ot 
a  defeat  in  the  suitors.  Tlie  charms  of  Hip- 
podamia  were  so  great  that  many  sacrificed 
their  life  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain 
her  hand.  Pelops  at  last  presented  himself, 
undaunted  at  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him,  but  before  he  entered  the  course 
he  brilied  Myrtilus,  and  assiu-ed  him  that  he 
should  share  Hippodamia's  favours  if  he  re- 
turned victorious  from  the  race.  Myrtilus,  who 
was  enamoured  of  Hippodamia,  gave  an  old 
chariot  to  (Enoraaus,  which  broke  in  the 
course  and  caused  his  death.  Pelops  gained 
the  victory,  and  married  Hippodamia;  and 
when  Myrtilus  had  (he  audacity  to  claim  the 
reward  promised  to  his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw 
him  headlong  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished. 
The  body  of  Myrtilus  according  to  some  was 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  sea  shore,  where 
he  received  an  honourable  burial,  and  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  he  was  made  a  con- 
stellation, niod.  4.— Hygin.  fab.  84  and  224. 
— I'aus.  8,  c.  14. — Apollon.  1. 
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Myrtis,  a  Greek  woman  who  distinguished 
iierself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flour- 
ished about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the 
celebrated  Coriinia  in  the  several  rules  of  ver- 
sification. Pindar  himself,  as  some  report, 
was  also  one  of  her  pupils. 

MvrtGuji  Mare,  a  part  of  the  JEge.an 
sea  which  lies  between  Euboia,  Attica,  and 
Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  cape  Malea.  It  re- 
ceives this  name  from  Myiio,  a  woman,  or 
from  Mi/rlos,  a  small  island  opposite  to 
Carystos  in  Eubcea;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the 
son  of  Mercury,  who  was  drowned  there, 
kc.  Pans.  8,  c.  U.—Hi/gin.  fab.  84.— Pli?}.  4, 
c.  il. 

Myrtuntitm,  a  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast 
of  Epirus  between  the  bay  of  Arabracia  and 
Leucas. 

MyrtPsa,  a  mountain  of  Libya.  Callini. 
in  jipoll. 

Mys,  (myos,)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  repre- 
sented the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Lapitha; 
on  a  shield  in  the  band  of  Minerva's  statue 
made  by  Phidias.     Pans.   1,  c.  28.— Martial. 

8,  ep.  34  and  51,  1.  14,  ep.  93.— Propert.  3,  el. 

9,  v.  14. 

Myscellus,  or  Miscellus,  a  native  of 
Rhypa;  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long 
perplexed  him,  till  he  found  a  beautiful  wo- 
man all  in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance 
he  interpreted  in  his  favour.  According  to 
some,  Myscellus,  who  was  the  son  of  Her- 
cules, went  out  of  Argos,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  magistrates,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  judges  had  put  each 
a  black  ball  as  a  sign  of  condemnation,  but 
Hercules  changed  them  all  and  made  them 
white,  and  had  his  son  acquitted,  upon  which 
Myscellus  left  Greece,  and  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  built  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
19.— S^raft.  6  and  8.—Suidas. 

Mysia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  gene- 
rally divided  into  major  and  minor.  Mysia 
minor  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  Propontis  and  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  borders.  Mysia  ma- 
jor had  iEolia  on  the  south,  the  ^gean  on  the 
west,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north  and  east.     Its 
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chief  cities  were  Cizicum,  Lampsacus,  &c. 
Tlie  inhabitants  were  once  very  \varlike,  but 
they  greatly  degenerated  ;  and  the  words  My- 
soruin  ultimus  were  emphatically  used  to  sig- 
nify a  person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as 
mourners,  because  they  were  naturally  melan- 
choly and  inclined  to  shed  tears.  They  were 
once  governed  by  monarchs.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  l)e  descended  from  the  Mysians  of  Eu- 
rope, a  nation  which  inhabited  that  part  of 
Thrace  which  was  situate  between  mount  Hae- 
mus  and  the  Danube.  Slrab. — Herodot.  1,  fcc. 
Cic.  in  Verr. — Flacc.  27. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. — .ip- 

pian.  in  Mithrid. A  festival  in  honour   of 

Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia  from  Mysias,  an  Ar- 
give,  who  raised  her  a  temple  near  Palleue  ia 
Achaia.  Some  derive  the  word  y-'"-^  nv  ^uin:*,  (o 
cloy  or  .lati.ify,  because  Ceres  was  the  first 
who  satisfied  the  wants  of  men  by  giving  them 
corn.  The  festival  continued  during  seven 
days,  &,c. 

MYsoff,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  se- 
ven wise  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsis 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  he  received 
for  answer,  he  who  is  now  ploughing  his 
fields.     This  was  Myson.     Dios;.   in  Fit. 

Mystes,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father, 
that  Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of 
his  friend,     llorut.  2,  od.  9. 

Mythecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He 
studied  cookery,  and  when  bethought  himself 
suiBciently  skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went 
to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice, 
especially  among  the  younger  citizens.  He 
was  soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  observed  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus 
was  unnecessary,  as  hunger  was  the  best  sea- 
soning. 

Mytilene.  [Fid.  aMitylene.] 

Myus,  (Myunlis,)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colo- 
ny. It  is  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia, 
situate  at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  frota 
the  mouth  of  the  Ma;ander.  Artaxerxes 
king  of  Persia  gave  it  to  Themislocles  to 
maintain  him  in  meat.  Magnesia  was  to  sup- 
port him  in  bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine. 
C.  Kep.  in  Themis. — Strab.  14. — Herodot.  i, 
c.  142.— D/ofZ.  11. 
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"SJ  ABAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  third 
^^  ai  the  battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with 
Bessus  to  murder  his  royal  master,  either  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize 
the  kingdom.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexan- 
der.    Curt.  3,  kc. — Diod.  17. 

N.\EATH.a;A,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries 
of  the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Nabath  the  son  of  Ismael.  Ovid. 
Mel.  1,  V.  r>],  I.  5,  V.  163.— Strab  16.—Ltf.- 
57 
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can.  4,  V.  63. — Jiiv.  11,  v.  126. — Seneca,  in 
Her.  (El.  160,  &c. 

JVabis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon, 
wiio  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
surpassed  a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  His 
house  was  filled  with  flatterers  and  with  spies, 
who  were  continually  employed  in  watching 
the  words  and  the  actions  of  his  subjects. 
When  he  had  exercised  every  art  in  plunder- 
ing the  citizens  of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue, 
which  in  resemblance  was  like  his  wife,  and 
was  clothed  ja  the  most  magnificent  apparel, 
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and  whenever  any  one  refused  to  deliver  up 
his  riches,  the  tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue, 
which  immediately,  by  means  of  secret  springs, 
seized  him  in  its  arms,  and  tormented  him  in 
the  most  excruciating  manner  with  bearded 
points  and  prickles,  hid  under  the  clothes. 
To  render  his  tyranny  more  popular,  Nabis 
made  an  aUiance  with  Flaminius,  the  Roman 
general,  and  pursued  with  the  most  invete- 
rate enmity  the  war  vvhicli  he  bad  undertaken 
against  the'  Achisans.  He  besieged  Gythium, 
and  defeated  Philopcemen  in  a  naval  battle. 
His  triumph  was  short,  the  general  of  the 
Achseans  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  Nabis 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and  treache- 
rously murdered  as  he  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight,  B.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpation  of 
14  years.  Poiyb.  13. — Justin.  SO  and  31. — 
Ftut.  in  Phil.—Paus.  7,  c.  S.—Flor.  2,  c.  7. 

A  priest  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  killed  in  the 

second  Tunic  war,  as  he  fought  against  the 
Romans.     Sil.  15,  v.  672. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon  after  the 
<r!vision  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From 
hini  {ho  JYabonassarean  epoch  received  its  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or 
7-16  B.  C. 

Nacri  campi,  a  place  of  Gallia  Togatanear 
Mutina.     Liv.  41,  c.  18. 

Nauacara.     [  R'(/.  Nargera.] 

]N.3iNiA,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals 
were  also  called  nceiiia.  They  were  generally 
filled  with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but 
sometimes  they  were  so  unmeaning  and  im- 
proper, that  the  word  became  proverbial  to 
signify  nonsense.  Varro  dt  Vila  P.  R. — Plant. 
Adn.  41,  c.  1,  v.  63. 

Cn.  JN:.«vius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  fii-st  Pu- 
nic war.  He  was  originally  in  tlie  Roman  ar- 
mies, but  afterwards  he  applied  himself  to 
study,  and  wrote  comedies,  besides  a  poetical 
account  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  which  lie 
had  served.  His  satirical  disposition  displeas- 
ed the  consul  Metellus,  who  drove  him  from 
Rome.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Utica, 
where  he  died,  about  1^*3  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  i'ragments  of  his  poetry 
are  extant.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  1.  de  Sened. — 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  c.  53. A  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Rome,  who  accused  Scipio  Africanus 

of   extortion. An   augur  in   the  reign   of 

Tarquin.  To  convince  the  king  and  the  Ro- 
mans of  liis  power,  as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint 
with  a  razor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the 
populace  into  admiration.  Tarquin  rewarded 
his  merit  by  erecting  him  a  statue  in  the  comi- 
Hum,  which  was  still  in  being  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  The  razor  and  flint  were  buried 
near  it  under  an  ailar,  and  it  was  usual  among 
the  Remans  to  make  witnesses  in  civil  causes 
swear  near  it.  This  miraculous  event  of  cut- 
ting a  flint  with  a  razor,  thougii  believed  by 
some  writers,  is  treated  as  fabulous  and  im- 
probable by  Cicero,  who  himself  had  been  an 
augur.  Dionys.  Hid. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. —  Cic.  de 
divin.  1,  c.  17,  dc  N.  D.  2,  c.  3,  1.  3,  c.  6. 

NiEv6n;s,  an  infamous  pimp  in  Domitian's 
reign.    Juv.  9,  v.  1. 

Naiiarvali,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Germ..  43. 

IVaudes  or  Naide3;  certam  inferior  dei- 
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I  ties  who  presided  over  rivers,  spring."!,  wells^ 
land  fountains.  The  Naiades  generally  inhab- 
ited the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods 
or  meadows  near  the  stream  over  which  they 
presided,  whence  the  name  {mmv  to  Jlow.) 
They  are  represented  as  young  and  beautiful 
virgins,  often  leaning  upon  an  urn,  from 
which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  iEgle  was 
the  fairest  of  the  Naiades,  according  to  Vir- 
gil. They  were  held  in  great  veneration 
among  the  ancients,  and  often  sacrifices  of 
goafs  and  lambs  were  oft'ered  to  them  with 
libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil.  Some- 
times they  received  only  ofterings  of  milk, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  [Firf.  Nympha;.]  Virg.  Eel. 
6.— Ovid.  Mel.  14,  V.  328.— Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nais,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  motiier  of 
Chiron  or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes.    Jipollod.  1, 

c.  9. A  nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of 

itgesus  and  Pedasus.      Homer.  II.  6. A 

nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by 
her  incantations  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  residence  after  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
V.  49,  &.C. — The  word  is  used  for  water  by 
Tibull.  3, 7. 

Naissus  or  N5;ssus,  now  JVissa,  a  town  of 
Mcesia,  the  birth  place  of  Constantine,  as- 
cribed by  some  to  illyricum  or  Thrace. 

Namtuates,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  Alps. 
CcEs.  B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

NAPiEJE,  certain  divinities  among  the  an- 
cients who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods 
of  the  country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were 
tutelary  deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naia- 
des of  the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  frocz 
vajj-*;,  a  grove.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  585. 

Napata,  a  town  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Naphilcs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.     Paiis.  1. 

Nak,  now  JVera,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  proper- 
ties, pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing 
from  thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the 
Tiber.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  330.— Virg.  ^n.  7, 
V.  517.— Cic.  ad  JMtic.  4,  ep.  15.— Tacit.  Jinn. 
1,  c.  79, 1.  3,  c.  9. 

Narbo  MARTits,  now  JVarbonne,  a  tow« 
of  Gaul  founded  by  the  consul  Marcius,  A.  U. 
C.  636.  It  became  the  cajiital  of  a  large  pro- 
vince of  Gaul,  which  obtained  the  name 
GaWia  J\7irboneiids.  Paterc.  1,  c.  15, 1.  2,  c. 
—Plin.  3. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  fourgreaj 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  bj 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Aquitanis 
Belgicum,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  can't 
lained  tiie  modern  provinces  of  Languedoc 
Provence,  Daupliiue,  and  Savt»y. 

Nauca;us,  a  son  of  Bacchus  and  Physcos 
Pctm.  6,  c.  15. 

Narcea,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Eiig 
from  iier  temple  there  erected  by  Narcaeus. 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  3  outh,  son  of  Cephi 
?us  and  the  nymph  Lin'ope,  born  at  Thespi| 
iu  Bffiotia.  lie  .saw  his  image  i'eiiccted 
fountain,  and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thiull 
ii)g  it  to  be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  HisfruitS 
less  attempts  to  approach  this  beautiful  objeciS 
so  provoked  liim  tiiat  he  grew  desperate  an4  ■ 
killed  himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  which  still  bears  Lis natn^.  TUenyropha 
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?alss(3  a  ftjiici'al  pile  to  burn  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  but  tliey  found  nothing  but  a  beau- 
tiful flower.  Pausanias  says,  that  Narcissus 
had  a  sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom 
he  became  deeply  enamoured.  He  often 
hunted  in  the  woods  in  iier  company,  but  his 
pleasure  was  soon  interrupted  by  l)er  death, 
and  still  to  keep  afresh  her  memory,  he  fre 
quented  tiie  groves,  where  he  had  often  at- 
tended her,  or  reposed  himself  on  the  brim  of 
a  fountain,  where  the  sigiit  of  his  own  reflect- 
ed image  still  awakened  tender  sentiments. 
Paws.  0,  c.  2].—Hyirin.  fab.  271.— Ovid.  Met. 

3,  V.  34(1,  &.C. — Philoslrnl.    1. A  freed-man 

and  secretary  of  Claudius,  who  abused  iiis 
trust  and  the  infirmities  of  his  imperial  master, 
and  plundered  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  enrich 
himself.  Messalina,  the  emperor's  wife,  en- 
deavoured to  remove  him,  but  Narcissus  sacri- 
ficed her  to  his  avarice  and  resentment.  Agrip- 
pina,  who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  Messali- 
na, was  more  successful.  Narcissus  was  ban- 
ished by  her  intrigues,  and  compelled  to  kill 
himself,  A.  D.  54.  Nero  greatly  regretted  his 
loss,  as  he  had  found  him  subservient  to  his 
most  criminal  and  extravagant  pleasures.     2\t- 

dt. — Sueion. A  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba. A  wretcli 

who  strangled  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Nargaba,  a  town  of  Afiica,  where  Hanni- 
bal and  Scipio  came  to  a  parley.    Liu.  30,  c.  29. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Up- 
per Palatinate,     l^acit.  de  Germ.  43. 

Narnia  or  Narna,  anciently  jXequrninn, 
now  JVarni,  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the 
liver  Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected 
by  Augustus.     Liv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  now  JVarenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  having  the  town 
of  JVarona,  now  called  JSarenza,  on  its  banks, 
a  little  above  the  mouth. 

Narses,  a  king  of  Persia,  A  D.  294,  defeat- 
ed by  Maximianus  Galerius,  after  a  reign  of 

seven  years. An  eunuch  in  the  court  of 

Justinian,  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed 
Belisarius,  &c. A  Persian  general,  &c. 

Narthzcis,  a  small  island  near  Samos. 

Narycia,  or  VM,  or  Naryx,  a  town  of 
JWagna  Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece 
from  which  they  came  boi'e  the  same  name, 
and  was  the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The 
word  JVarycian'is  more  universally  understood, 
as  applying  to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which 
pines  and  other  trees  grew  in  abut}ci_ance. 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  438.  JEn.  3,  v.  399.— Onrf.  Md. 
15,  V.  705. 

Nasamones,  a  savuge  people  of  Libya  near 
the  Syrtes,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 
Curt.  4,  c.  T.—Lucan.  9,  v.  439.— Herodot.  2, 
c.  165.— 6'<7.  //.  2,  V.  116,  1.  11,  v.  180. 

Nascio  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Ardea.     Cic.  de  JVat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 

Nasica,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Sci- 
pios.  Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
measuring  of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about 
134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials 
at  Rome.  Vid.  Scipio. An  avaricious  fel- 
low who  married  his  daughter  to  Coraims,  a 
a>ao  as  mean  as  himself,  that  he  might  not 
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only  not  i-epay  the  money  he  had  harrowed; 
but  moreover  become  his  creditor's  heir.  Co- 
raiius,  understanding  his  meaning,  purposely 
alienated  his  jiroperty  from  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  liorut.  2r 
Sat.  5,  V.  64,  he. 

Nasidienus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxu- 
ry, arrogance,  and  ostentation  exliibited  at  aa 
entertainment  he  gave  to  Mecainas,  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horace,  2,  Sat.  8. 

L.  Nasidius,  a  man  sent  by  Pompsy  t» 
assist  the  jieople  of  Massilia.  After  the  battle 
of  Pliarsalia,  he  followed  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey's  children,  and  afterwards  revolted  to  An- 
tony.    Appian. 

Naso,  one  of  the  murderers  of  J  Caesar. 
One  of  Ovid's  names.     Vid.  Ovidius. 

Nassus  or  Nasus,  a  town  of  Acarnania, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aeheious.  Liv.  26, 
c.  24. Also  a  i)art  of  the  town  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Nasua,  a  general  of  the  Suevi,  when  Cse-. 
sar  was  in  Gaul. 

N.vTALis  Antonius,  a  Roman  knight  who 
conspired  against  Nero  with  Piso.  He  was 
pardoned  for  discovering  the  conspiracy,  k.c. 
Tacit,  /inn.  15,  c.  50. 

Natiso,  now  Kaiisont,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqul- 
leia.     Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

Natta,  a  man  whose  manner  of  living  was 
so  mean  that  his  name  became  almost  prover- 
bial at  Rome.     Hural.  1,  od.  6,  v.  124. 

Na  va,  now  Nape,  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rliine  at  Bingen,  below  Mentz. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

Naubolus,  a  charioteer  of  Laius,  king  of 

Thebes. A    Phocean,    father  of    Iphitus. 

The  sons  of  Iphitus  were  called  JS'aubolides, 

from  their  grandfather. A  son  of  Lernus, 

one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Naucles,     a  general    of   the    mercenary 
troops  of  Lacedajmon  against  Thebes,  &ic. 
.    Naucrates,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  era- 
ployed  by  Artemisia  to   write   a  panegyric 

upon    Mausolus. Another    poet.      Jithen. 

9. An  orator  who  endeavoured  to  ali- 
enate the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  interest  of 
Brutus. 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Canopic  mouth  cf  the  Nile.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship 
was  permitted  to  land  at  any  other  ()lace,  but 
was  obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there 
to  deposit  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athe- 
njeus.  The  inhabitants  were  called  JVaucra- 
titce  or  JWtncratioia.  Herodol.  2,  c,  97  and 
179.— P/iii.  5,  c.  9. 

Navius  Actius,  a  famous  augur.  Vid 
Najvius. 

Naulochus,   a  maritime   town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum. A  town  of  Thrace  on  tlie 

Euxine  sea.     Plin,  4,  c.  11. A  promontory 

of  the  island  of  Imbros. A  town  of  the  Lo- 

cri.    Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactus  or  Naupactum,  a  city  of  ^to- 
lia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  now  call- 
ed Lepanio.  The  word  is  derived  from 
vx-j;  &,  3r>iyt<jfti^  becausB  it  was  there  that  the 
Heraclidae  built  the  first  ship,  which  carried 
tliem  to  Peloponnesus.  It  first  belonged  to 
the  Locri  Ozolaj,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenigms,  M'ho  gave  it  to  th& 
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Messeuiaiis,  who  had  been  driven  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Lacedtemonians.  It  became 
the  properly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the 
battle  of  iEgospotamos,  and  it  was  restored 
to  the  Locri.  Philip  of  Macedonia  afterwards 
took  it  and  gave  it  (otlie  .Etolians,  from  which 
circumstance,  it  has  generally  been  called  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  their  country.  Slrab.  4. 
Paus. — 4,  c.  25. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  V.  43. 

Nauplia,  a  niarilime  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  naval  station  of  the  Argives.  Tlie  famous 
fountain  Canathos  was  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Fans.  2,  c.  38.— Strab.  S. 

Naupiades,  a  patronymic  of  Palamedes  son 
of  Nauplius.     Ond.  Met.  V3,  v.  39. 

JVauplius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
king  of  Eubffia.  He  was  father  to  the  cele- 
brated I'alamedes,  who  was  so  unjustly  sa- 
crificed to  the  artifice  and  resentment  of 
Ulysses  by  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  The  death  of  Palamedes  highly  irritated 
Nauplius,  and  to  revenge  the  injustice  of 
the  Grecian  princes,  he  attempted  to  de- 
bauch their  wives  and  ruin  their  character. 
When  the  Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan 
war,  Nauplius  saw  them  with  pleasure  dis- 
tressed in  a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Euboea, 
and  to  make  their  disaster  still  more  univer- 
sal, he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were 
surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks, 
that  the  fleet  might  be  shipwrecked  upon  the 
coast.  This  succeeded,  but  Nauplius  was  so 
disappointed  when  he  saw  Clysses  and  Dio- 
medes  escape  from  the  general  calamity,  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  According  to 
some  mythologists  there  were  two  persons 
of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  went 
to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Amymone.  The  other  was  kujg 
of  Eubcea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was,  according  to  some,  sou  of  Ciytonas, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Nauplius,  the  Ar- 
gonaut. The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  of  sea  aft'airs,  and  of  astrono- 
my. He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold 
Auge,  (daughter  of  Aleus,  to  king  Teuthras,  to 
Avithdraw  her  from  her  father's  resentment. 
Orjjh.  .ffrgon. — JlpoUod.  2,  c.  7. — Jpollon.  1, 
&c. — Flacc.  1  and  5. — Strab.  8. — Paus.  4,  c.  35. 
— hi/giii.  fat).  116. 

Nauportus,  a  town  oi  Pannonia  on  a  river 

of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober,  or  Upper 

Laybach.  Veil.  Pat.  2,  c.  UO.—Plin.  3,  c.  IS.— 

Tadl.  .finn.  1,  c.  20. 

Naura,  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia.    Curl. 

S. Ot  India  within  the  Ganges,     .'irrian. 

Nausicaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
the  Pha;aceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwreck- 
ed on  hei  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  hu- 
manity that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  ex- 
perienced from  (he  king.  She  rnari'ied,  ac- 
cording to  Ari.stotle  and  Dictys,  Telemachus 
the  son  of  Ul3'sses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Perseptolis  or  Ptoliporlhus.     Homer. 

Od.  6. Puus.  5,  c.  ¥J.—Hygin.  fab.  12t>. 

Nausiclks,  an  Athenian  sent  to  assist  the 
fhociasis  with  StKXJ  foot,  &ic. 

NAFjsiMiiKES,  an  Athenian  whose  wife  lost 
her  voice  from  the  alarm  she  received  in  see- 
ing her  son  guilty  of  incest. 

Nausithok,  one  of  the  Nereides. 
Nausithuus,  at  kiu£  of  the  Pbasaceacs,  fa- 
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tiier  to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
and  Periboea.     Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulys- 

jsesand  Calypso.  Hesiod.  Th.  1,  c.  16. The 

I  pilot  of  the  vessel  which  carried  Theseus  into 
Crete. 

Naustathmus,  a  port  of  Phoceea  in  Ionia, 

Liv.  37,  c.  31. Also  a  port  of  Cyrenaica, 

now  Bondaria.     Strab.  17. 

Nautes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  vvho  comfort- 
ed Mne-As  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Si- 
cily. Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  704,  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to 
whom  the  palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  service  of  their  ancestors,  in- 
trusted.    Virg.  JEn  5,  v.  794. 

Naxos,  now  J\'axia,  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  ii^gean  sea,  the  largest  aiui  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades,  about  105  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  30  broad.  It  was  formerly  called 
Strongylc,  Dia,  Dionysias,  and  Callipolis,  and 
received  the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony,  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all 
soi-ts  of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same 
repute  as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  an- 
ciently governed  by  kings,  but  they  afterwards 
exchanged  this  form  of  government  for  a  re- 
public, and  enjoyed  their  liberty,  till  the  age 
of  Pisistratus,  vvho  appointed  a  tyrant  over 
them.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Persians  ; 
but  in  the  expedition  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
against  Greece,  theyrevolted  and  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  Peioponnesian 
war,  they  supported  the  interest  of  Athens. 
Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.  The 
capital  was  also  called  Naxos  ;  and  near  it,  on 
the  20th  Sept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedajmo- 
nians  were  defeated  by  Cliabrias.  Tkuryd.  1, 
iic. — Herodot. — Diod.  5,  &.c. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 
636.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  \2b.—Paus.  6,  c.  16.— 

Pindar. An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern 

side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  also  another  town 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos,  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  called  by 
contradistinction    Taurominium.      Plin.   3. — 

Diod.     13. A  town  of  Crete,   noted  for 

hones.     Plin.  36,  c.  7. A  Carian  who  gave 

his  name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where 
St.  Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called 
J\"uzianzenus. 

Nea  or  J{ova  insula,  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  tlie  Hellespont,  which  rose  out 
of  the  sea  during  an  earthquake.  Plin.  2,  c, 
87. 

Netera,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Phaetusa  and 

Lampetia  by  the  Sun.     Homer.  Od.  12. A 

woman    mentioned  in    Virgil's  Eel.  3. A 

mistress  of  the  poet  Tibullus. A  favourite 

of  Horace. A  daughter  of  Pereus,  who 

married  Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cejjheus, 
Lycurgus,  and  Auge,  who  was  ravished  by 

Hercules,     .'jpollod.3,  c.  9. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. 

The  wife  of  Autolycus.    Paus. A  daughter 

of  Niobe  and  Amphion. The  wife  of  the 

Strym.on.    JlpoUod. 

N'EiETHUs,  now  JVe/o,  a  river  of  Magna 
Grajcia  near  Crotona.     Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  51. 

Nealcfs,  a  friend  of  Turnus  in  his  war 
against  iEneas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  7-33. 

Nealkes,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capi- 
tal jiieces  ai-e  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus, 
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&  sea-fight  between  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Neandkos,  (or  ia,)  a  town  of  Troas.  Plin. 
5,  c.  30. 

Neanthes,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cy- 
zicum,  who  flourished  257  years  B.  C. 

Neapolis,  a  city  of  Campania,  anciently 
called  Parthenope,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Naples,  rising  like  an  amphitheatre 
at  the  back  of  a  beautiful  bay  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. As  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
Italy,  it  is  now  inhabited  by  upwards  of 
350,000  souls,  who  exhibit  the  opposite  marks 
of  extravagant  magnificence,  and  extreme  po- 
verty.    Augustus  called  it  Keapolis.     Suet,  in 

Aug.  98. A  town  in  Africa. A  city   of 

Thrace. A  town  of  Egypt. Of  Pales- 
tine.  Of  Ionia. Also  a  part  of  Syracuse. 

Liv.  25,  c.  24. — Cic.  in  Ver.  5. 

Ne.vrchds,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his 
Indian  expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail 
upon  the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus  and 
to  examine  it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this 
voyage  and  of  the  king's  life  ;  but  his  veracity 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After 
the  king's  death  he  was  appointed  over  Lycia 
and  Pamphyiia.  Curt.'  9,  c.  \0.—Polyam.  9. 
—Justin.  13,  c.  4.—Strab.  2,  &,c. A  beau- 
tiful youth,  &c.     Horat.  3,  od.  20. An  old 

man  mentioned  by  Cicero  de  Sened. 

Need,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses 
was  permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nebrissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 

Nebrodes,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where 
the  Himera  rises.     Sil.  14,  v.  237. 

j^EBROPHosos,  a  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsi- 

pyle.     ApoUod. One  of    Actajon's    dogs. 

Otid.  Met.  3. 

Nebula,  a  name  given  to  Nephele  the 
vvifp  of  Athamas.  Laetant.  ad  act.  Stat.  1, 
c.  65. 

Necessitas.  a  divinity  who  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  mother  of  the  Parca;.  Pans.  2, 
C.4. 

Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less 
than  12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It 
was  discovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  vras 
circumnavigable.  Herodot.  2,  c.  153,  1.  4,  c. 
42. 

Necropolis,  onfe  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

Nectanebus  and  Nectanabis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos, 
B.  C.  363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
made  an  alliance  with  Agesilaus  king  of  Spar- 
ta, and  with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects.  Some  time  after  he 
was  joined  by  the  Sidonians,  Phceiiiclans,  and 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia.  This  powerful  confedera- 
cy was  soon  attacked  by  Darius  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Nectanebus,  to  defend  his  frontiers 
against  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  levied  20,000 
mercenaiy  soldiers  in  Greece,  the  same  num- 
ber in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  furnished  in 
Egypt.  This  numerous  body  was  not  equal  to 
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the  Persian  forces  ;  and  Nectanebus,  defeat- 
ed in  a  battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance 
and  fled  into  iEthiopia,  B.  C.  350,  where  he 
found  a  safe  asylum.  His  kingdom  of  Egypt 
became  from  that  time  tributary  to  the  kin" 
of  Persia.  Plut.  Ages. — Diod.  16,  &,c.— 
Poly(£7i.  2. — JVep.  in  Ages. 

Necysia,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Greeks  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Neis,  the  wife  of  Endymion.     Apollod. 

Neleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal 
iier  infirmities  from  her  father.  They  were 
preserved  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then 
married  Cretheus  king  of  lolchos.  After  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  which  belonged  to 
iEson  the  lawful  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  After  tliey  had  reigned  for  some 
time  conjointly,  Pelia.s  expelled  Neleus  from 
lolchos.  Neleus  came  to  Aphareus  king  of 
Messenia,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  a  city,  which  he  called 
Pvlos.  Neleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter 
of  Amphion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 
twelve  sons,  who  were  all,  except  Nestor, 
killed  by  Hercules,  together  with  their  father. 
Nelen.s  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  on- 
ly to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of  Iphi- 
clus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover.  Vid.  Me- 
lampus.     Ovid.  Met.   6,  v.  418. — Pans.  4,  c. 

36.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  6. A  river  of 

Euboea. 

Nelo,  one  of  the  Danaides.     Apollod.  2. 

Nem^a,  a  town  of  Argolis  between  Cleonae 
and  Philius  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age.  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemffian  lion.  This  animal,  born  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhon,  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  un- 
der continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour 
of  Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when 
he  found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  were 
useless  against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard 
and  impenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms  and 
squeezed  him  to  death.  The  conqueror 
clothed  himself  in  the  skin,  and  games  were 
instituted  to  commemorate  so  great  an  event. 
The  Nemtean  ganres  were  originally  instituted 
by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who 
died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  [Vid.  Arche- 
morus,] and  Hercules  some  time  after  renew- 
ed them.  They  were  one  of  the  four  great 
and  solemn  games,  which  were  observed  in 
Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Cleonae,  generally  presided  by 
turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were  exhibit- 
ed foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races,  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  contests  of  every  kind,  both 
gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  conqueror  was 
rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  afterwards  of 
green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of 
Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a 
s|)rig  of  that  plant.  They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or  according  to  others  every  fifth 
year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and  3d  year 
of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  Co- 
rinthian month  Pane77ios,  which  corresponds 
to  our  August.  They  served  as  an  era  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an 
orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  me- 
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raory  of  the  death  of  Archeojorus,  and  those 
wlio  distributed  the  prizes  were  always  dress- 
ed in  mourning.  Liv.  27,  c.  30  and  31, 1.  34,  c. 
41.-~0vid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep.  i),  v.  61.— 
Pans,  in  Corinth. — Cletn.  Mtxand. — Jilhen. — 
P«lycRn.—Strab.  8.— Hi/gin.  fab.  30  and  273. 
—Jlpollod.  3,  c.  6. A  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus falling  into  the  bay  of  Corinth.  Liv.  33, 
c.  15. 

NEMAUS0S,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Kismes. 

Nemesia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Nemesis, 
[FW.  Nemesis.] 

M.  AcREL.  Olymp.  Nkmesianus,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant 
talents,  in  the  third  century,  whose  poems 
on  hunting  and  bird-catching  were  published 
by  Burman,  inter  scriptores  rei  venatica;,  4to. 
L.  Bat.  1728. 

Nemesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh- 
ter of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
always  prepared  to  punish  imjjiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  liberally  to  reward  the  good  and 
virtuous.  She  is  made  one  of  the  Parcae  by 
some  mythologists,  and  is  represented  with  a 
helm  and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna 
were  the  first  who  made  her  statues  with 
wings,  to  show  with  what  celerity  she  is  pre- 
pared to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  both 
by  sea  and  land,  as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in 
£]er  hands  intimate.  Her  power  did  not  only 
exist  in  this  life,  but  she  was  also  employed 
after  death  to  find  out  the  most  effectual  and 
rigorous  means  of  con-ection.  Nemesis  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Rhamnus  in  Attiea, 
where  she  had  a  celebrated  statue  10  cubits 
long,  made  of  Parian  marble  by  Phidias,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  one  of  his  pupils.  The 
Romans  were  also  particularly  attentive  to  the 
adoration  of  a  deity  whom  they  solemnly  in- 
voked, and  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices  be- 
fore they  declared  war  against  their  enemies, 
to  show  the  world  that  their  wars  were  under- 
taken upon  the  most  just  grounds  Her  statue 
at  Rome  was  in  the  capitol.  Some  su[)pose 
that  Nemesis  was  the  person  whom  Jupiter 
deceived  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  that  Le- 
da  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children 
which  sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  ob- 
serve that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis 
after  death.  According  to  Pausanias,  there 
were  more  than  one  Nemesis.  The  goddess 
Nemesis  was  surnamed  Rhamnusia,  because 
worshijjped  at  Rhamnus,  and  Adrastia  from 
the  temjilc  which  AdrastuskingofArgos  erect- 
ed to  her  when  he  went  against  Thebes  to  re- 
venge the  indignities  which  his  son-in-law  Poly- 
nices  had  suft'ered  in  being  unjustly  drivenfrom 
Lis  kingdom  by  Eteocles.  The  Greeks  celebra- 
ted a  festival  called  JS'cmesia,  in  memory  of  de- 
ceased persons,  as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was 
supposed  to  defend  the  relics  and  the  memory 
of  the  dead  from  all  insult.  Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c. 
2,.— Pans.  1,  c.  3^.—Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— 
Hesiod.  7'lieog.22A.—Ptin.  U,  c.2S,  1.  36,  c. 
5. A  mistress  of  TibuUus,  2,  el.  3,  v.  55. 

Nemp^sils,  a  Greek  writer  whose  elegant 
and  useful  treatise  de  J\'aiura  IJomini.i,  was 
edited  in  12mo.  Ant.  npud.  Plant.  1565,  and 
in  bvo.  Oxon,  1671. 

Nkmetacum,  a  town  of  Gaid,  now  Jlrws. 

Nemetes,  a  nation  of  Germany,  now 
forming  the  inhabitants  of  Spire,,  which  was 
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afterwards    called    JS'oviomagus,     Tacu.    tfe- 
Germ.  28. 

Nemoralia,  festivals  observed  in  the 
woodsof  Aricia,  in  honourof  Diana,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  countrj'  and  the  forests,  on 
which  account  that  part  of  Italy  was  some- 
times denominated  A'emorensis  ago:  Ovid.de 
Jl.  Jl  1,  V.  259. 

Nemossus,  (or  um,)  the  capital  of  the 
Averni  in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1.  v. 
4VJ.—Slrab.  4. 

NeoeCle,  a  daughter  of  Lycajnbus,  be- 
trothed to  the  poet  Arciiitochus.  [yid.  Ly- 
cambes.]  Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  13,  I.  1,  ep.  v.   79. 

— Ovid,  i'li  lb.  54. A   beautiful  woman  te 

whom  Horace  addressed  3,  od.  12. 

NeocjEsaria,  a  town  of  Poiifus. 

Neociiaeis,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Neocles,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  fathev; 
or  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  tlie  philos- 
opher Epicurus.     Cic.  1,  de  A^at.  D.  c.  21. — 

Diog. The  father  of  Themistocles.  JElian 

V.  H.  2,  kc.—C.  .Yep.  in  Them. 

Neocenes,  a  man  who  made  himself  abso- 
lute, &;c.    Diod.  15. 

Neomoris,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Jlpol- 
lod. 1, 

Neoh',  a  town  of  Phocls. There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  coun 
try  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards- 
called   Tithorca.  Plut.  in  Syll. — Paus. — Phoc. 

— Herodot.  8,  c.  32. One  of  the  command 

ers  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  assisted 
Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes. 

Neontichos,  a  town  of  iEtolia  near  the 
Hermus.     Herodot. — Plin. 

Neoptolemds,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrhus.  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and. 
gave  early  proofs  of  his  valour.  Afler  the 
death  of  Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Greeks  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the 
deceased  hero.  Immediately  upon  this  Ulysses 
and  Phosnix  were  commissioned  to  bring  Pyrr- 
hus to  the  war.  He  returned  with  tiiem  with 
pleasure,  and  received  the  name  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  (neio  soldier,)  because  he  had  come  late 
to  the  field.  On  his  arrival  before  Troy  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  wept 
over  his  ashes.  He  afterwards,  according  to 
some  authors,  accompanied  Ulysses  to  Lemnos 
to  engage  Philoctetes  to  come  to  the  Trojan 
war.  He  greatly  signalized  himself  during  the 
remaining  time  of  the  siege,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  wooden  horse.  He  was 
inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian  warriors  in 
valour,  and  Ulysses  and  Nestor  alone  could 
claim  a  superiority  over  him  in  eloquence, 
wisdom,  and  address.  His  cruelty,  however, 
was  as  great  as  that  of  his  father.  Not  satis- 
fied with  breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam'.? 
palace,  he  exercised  the  greatest  barbarity 
upon  tlic  remains  of  his  family,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  jilace  where 
Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaughtered  him 
without  mercy  ;  or,  according  to  otliers,  drag- 
ged him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  iiis  father, 
wliere  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where  he  cut  off 
his  liead,  and  carried  it  in  exultation  through 
the  streets  of  Troy,  fixed  on  the  point  of  a 
spear.  He  also  sacrificed  A.styo.nas  to  his  fury. 
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les according  to  those  who  deny  that  that  sac 
rifice  was  voluntary.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conque- 
rors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andro- 
mache the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenustiie 
son  of  Priam.  With  these  he  departed  for 
Greece,  and  he  probably  escaped  from  destruc- 
tion by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  Helenus, 
who  foretold  him  that  if  he  sailed  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps  with 
death.  This  obliged  him  to  take  a  ditferent 
course  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace, 
where  he  iiad  a  severe  encounter  with  queen 
Harpalyce.  [Firf.  Harpalyce.]  The  place  of 
his  retirenaent  after  the  Trojan  war  is  not 
known.  Some  maintain  that  he  went  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  his  grandfather  still  reigned ;  but 
this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  observe  per- 
haps with  more  reason,  that  he  went  to  Epi- 
rus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
kingdom,  because  his  grandtather  Peleus  had 
been  deprived  of  his  sceptie  by  Acastus  the 
son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  An- 
dromache after  his  arrival  in  Greece,  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  he  treated  her  as  a  lawful 
wife,  or  a  concubine.  He  had  a  son  by  this 
unfortunate  princess  called  Molossus,  and 
two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  also 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodaeus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  variously  related.  JNIenelaus,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  es 
perienced  from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of 
?Ieoptoletnus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  indu- 
ced him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him 
bis  son-in-law.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly 
celebrated,  but  Hermione  became  jealous  of 
Andromache,  and  because  she  had  no  children, 
she  resolved  to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival  who 
seemed  to  steal  away  the  affections  of  their 
common  husband.  In  the  absence  of  Neoptole- 
mus at  Delphi,  Hermione  attempted  to  murder 
Andromache,  but  she  was  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  Peleus,  or  according  to  others, 
of  the  populace.  When  she  .saw  her  schemes 
defeated,  she  determii}ed  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herself  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Neop- 
tolemus. The  sudden  arrival  of  Orestes  chan- 
ged her  resolutions, and  she  consented  to  elope 
with  her  lover  to  Sparta.  Orestes  at  the  same 
time,  to  revenge  and  to  punish  his  rival,  caused 
bira  to  be  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
^and  he  was  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
by  Machareus  the  priest,  or  by  the  hand  of 
Orestes  himself,  according  to  Virgil,  Patercu- 
Jus,  and  Hyginus.  Some  say  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Delphians,  who  had  been  bribed 
by  the  presents  of  Orestes.  It  is  unknown  why 
Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi.  Some  support 
that  he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle,  to  know 
bow  be  might  have  children  by  the  barren 
Hermione  ;  others  say,  that  he  went  thither  to 
offer  the  spoils  yvhich  be  had  obtained  during 
the  Trojan  war,  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Apollo,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  calling  him 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plun- 
der of  the  rich  temple  of  Delphi,  if  we  belieye 
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oth*rs,  was  the  object  of  the  journey  of  Neop- 
tolemus, and  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  that 
he  suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  bar- 
barities which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of 
Minervaupon  the  aged  Priam  and  his  wretched 
family.  From  this  circumstance  the  ancients 
have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  JVeoptoleniic 
revenge  when  a  person  had  suffered  the  same 
savage  treatment  which  others  had  received 
from  his  hand.  The  Delphians  celebrated  a 
festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  me- 
mory of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  slain  m 
his  attempt  to  plunder  their  temple,  because, 
as  they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the  place, 
had  been  in  some  manner  accessaiy  to  the 
death  of  Achilles.  Paterc.  1,  c.  1. —  Virg. 
JEn.  2  and  S.—Paus.  10.  c.  24.— Ovid.  Met. 
13,  V.  334,  455,  kc.  Heroid.  S.—Strab.  9  — 
Find.  JV'em.  7. — Eurip.  Androm.  and  OnH.. 
iic. — Plut.  in  Pyrr. — histin.  17,  c.  3. — Dit.^ 
lys.  Cret.  4,  6,  and  6.— Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  504. 
//.  19,  V.  326.— Soplwcl.  Philocl.—.lpollod.  3,' 
c.  13.— Hygin.  fab.  97  and  102.— Phitostr.  Her. 

19,  kc. — Dares.  Phryg. —  Q.    Smyrn.  14. • 

A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father  of  Olympias,  the 

mother  of  Alexander.      Justin.  17,  c.  3. 

Another,  king  of  Epirus. An  uncle  of  the 

celebrated  Pyrrhus  who  assisted  the  Taren- 
tines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  fcc.  Plut.  in 
Pyrr. A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  greatly- 
favoured  by  Philip,  king  of  iMacedonia.  When 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch's  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  lie  wrote  some 
verses  which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the 
tragical  death  of  Philip.  Diod.  16. A  re- 
lation of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who 
climbed  the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Alexander.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Armenia  as  his  province,  and 
made  war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  support- 
ed by  Craterus,  but  an  engagement  with  Eu- 
menes proved  fatal  to  his  cause.  Craterus 
was  killed,  and  himself  mortally  wounded,  by 

Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.     C.  J^'ep.  in  Eumen. 

One  of  the  officers  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
beaten  by  Lucullus  in  a  naval  battle.  Plut.  in 
Lw-f. A  tragic  writer. 

Neoris,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  near  Ge- 
drosia,  almost  destitute  of  waters.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  JVeoritCB,  and  it  was  usual 
among  them  to  suspend  their  dead  bodies  oa 
the  boughs  of  trees.     Diod.  17. 

Nepe,  a  constellation  of  the  heavens,  the 

same  as  Scorpio. An  inland  town  of  Etru- 

lia,  called  also  J^epele,  v.'hose  inhabitants  are 
called  A'epesini.  Uai.  8,  v,  490. — Liv.  5,  c.  19, 
1.  26,  c.  84. 

Njlpmai-ia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Mnemosyne,  the  mother  of  the  Muses  and 
Aurora,  Venus,  &c.  No  wine  was  used  during 
the  ceremony,  but  merely  a  mixture  of  water 
and  honey.  Pollui>:.  6,  c.  3.—Jlthen.  15.— Sw>» 
das. 

NKPHiitK,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas,  king 
of  Thebes,  und  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
She  was  repudiated  on  pretence  of  being  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  insanity ;  and  Athamas  married 
[no,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he 
had  several  childreu.  Ino  became  jealous  of 
Nepliele;  because  her  children  would  succeed 
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to  their  father's  throne  before  her's  by  right!     Nepthys,  wife  of  Typhoii,  became  cnam- 
of  seniority,  and  she  resolved  to  destroy  them.joured  of  Osiris,  her  brother-in-law,  and  inlro- 
JNephele  was  apprized  of  her  wicked  inten-   duced  herself  to  his  bed.     She  liad  a  son  cal- 
tions,  and  she  removed  her  children  from  the  |  led  Anubis  by  him.     Plat,  in  hid. 
reach  of  Ino,  by  giving  them  a  celebrated       Neptuni  i-anum,  a  place  near  Cenchrere, 


ram,  sprung  from  the  union  of  JNeptune  and 
Theophane,  on  whose  back  they  escaped  to 
Colchis  [Firf.  Phryxus.]  Nephele  was  after- 
Avards  changed  into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name 
is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some 
call  her  j\'ebula,  which  word  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  J\'eplide.  The  fleece  of  the 
ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Nephele's  chil- 
dren, is  often  called  the  JVeplieliun  fleece. 
Jipollod.  1,  c.  9. — llygin.  2,  k.c. —  Ovid.  Mel. 
11,  V.  195. — Flacc.  11,  v.  56. A  moun- 
tain of  Thessaly,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs. 
JVephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.  Liv.  38,  c.  20. 
Nepherites,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assist- 
ed the  Spartans  against  Persia,  when  Agesi- 
laus  was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of 
100  ships,  which  were  intercepted  by  Conon, 
as  they  were  sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &,c. 
Diod.  14. 

Nephus,  a  son  of  Hercules. 
Nepia,    a   daughter   of  Jasus,    who  mar- 
vied  Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence   the 
plains  of  Mysia  are  sometimes  called  J\'epice 
campi. 

Corn.  Nepos,  a  celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Hostilia, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  learned  contempora- 
ries, he  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Atticus,  and  re- 
commended himself  to  the  notice  of  the  great 
and  opulent  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a 
lively  disposition.  According  to  some  writers 
he  composed  three  books  of  chronicles,  as  also 
a  biographical  account  of  all  the  most  celebra- 
ted kings,  generals,  and  authors  of  antiquity. 
Of  all  his  valuable  compositions,  nothing  re- 
mains but  his  lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and 
Koman  generals,  which  have  often  been  attri- 
buted to  iEmyliusProbus,  who  published  them 
in  his  own  name  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  to 
conciliate  the  favour  and  the  friendship  of  that 
emperor.  The  language  of  Cornelius  nas  al- 
ways been  admired,  and  as  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  he  is  entitled  to  many  commen- 
dations for  the  delicacy  of  his  expressions,  the 
elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  and 
precision  of  his  narrations.  Some  support 
that  he  translated  Dares  Phrygius  from  the 
Greek  original ;  but  the  inelegance  of  the  dic- 
tion, and  its  many  incorrect  expressions,  plain- 
ly prove  that  it  is  the  production,  not  of  a  wri- 
ter of  the  Augustan  age,  but  the  spurious  com- 
position of  a  more  modern  pen.  Cornelius 
speaks  of  his  account  of  the  Greek  historians 


in  Dion.  c.  3.  Among  the  many  good  editions 
of  Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be  selected  as 
the  best,  that  of  Verheyk,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1773, 

and  thot  of  Glasgow,  i2mo.  1761. Julius, 

an  emperor  of  the  west,  fac. 

Nkpotianus  Flavins  Popilius,  a  son  of  Eu- 
tropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He   was   murdered   by  Anicetus,    utter  one' 


Mela,  1,  c.  19.- Another  in  the  island  of  Ca- 

lauria. Another  near  Mantinea. 

WEPTijNiA,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Gra3cia. 

NeptOnium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

NiPTiJNius,  an  epithet  applied  toSext.Pora- 
pey,  because  he  believed  iiimseif  to  be  god  of 
the  sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on  accounl 
of  his  superiority  in  ships,  &.c.  HoraL  Epod 
9.— Dion.  48. 

NeptPnus,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Op;, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  FJuto,  and  Juno.     He 
was  devoured  by  his  father  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  again  restored  to  life  by  means  of 
Metis,  who  gave  Saturn  a  ceitain  potion,  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  his  mother  concealed  him  ia 
a  sheep-fold  in  Arcadia,  and  that  she  imposed 
upon  her  husband,  telling  him  that  she  had 
brought  a  colt  into  the  world,  which  was  in- 
stantly devoured  by  Saturn.    Neptune  shared 
with  his  brothers  the  empire  of  Saturn,  and 
received  as  his   portion  the  kingdom  of  the 
sea.    This,  however,  did  not  seem  equivalen! 
to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  Jn- 
|)iter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.     The 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Jupiter  con- 
demned Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy 
[  F/rf.  Laomedon.]     A  reconciliation  was  soora 
after  made,  and  iVeptune  was  re-instituted  to 
all  his  rights  and  privileges.    Neptune  dispu 
ted  with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  the  olive  which  the  goddess  suddenly  rais- 
ed from  the  earth  was  deemed  more  service- 
able for  the  good  of  mankind,  than  the  horse 
which  Neptune  had  produced  by  striking  the 
ground  with  his  trident,  as  that  animal  is  the 
emblem  of  war  and  slaughter.     This  decision 
did  not  please  Neptune,  be  renewed  the  com- 
bat by  disputing  for  Trcezene,  but  Jujjiter  set- 
tled their  disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be 
conjointly  worshipped  there,   and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the 
city,  to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Troizene 
to  the  god  of  the  sea.     He  also  disputed  liis 
right  lor  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  A]>ollo  ; 
and  Briareus  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually 
chosen  umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune, 
and  the  promontory  to  Apollo.     jVeptune,  as 
being  god  of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more 
power  than  any  of  the  other  gods,  except  Ju- 
piter.   Not  only  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  foun- 
tains, were  subject  to  him,  but  he  also  could 
cause  earthquakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  raise 


month's  reigOj 
in  his  ruin. 


islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with 
blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  of  Neptune 
was  established  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular  venerated 
him  above  all  other  nations,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also  attached  to 
ills  vvorship,  and  they  celebrated  then*  Isth- 
mian games  and  Consualia  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  He  was  generally  represented  sit- 
ting in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and  drawn 


and  his  family  were  involved  |  by  seahorses  or  dolphin?     Sometimes  he  is 
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di-awn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot  ilies 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  The  moun- 
tains and  the  forests,  says  the  poet,  trembled 
as  he  walked  ;  the  whales,  and  all  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  appear  round  him,  and  even  the  sea 
herself  seems  to  feel  the  presence  of  her  god. 
The  ancients  generally  sacrificed  a  bull  and  a 
horse  on  his  altars,  and  the  Roman  soothsay- 
ers always  offered  to  him  the  gall  of  the  vic- 
tims, which  in  taste  resembles  the  bitterness 
of  the  sea  water.  The  amours  of  Neptune 
are  numerous.  He  obtained,  by  means  of  a 
dolphin,  the  favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  he  pla- 
ced among  the  constellations  the  fish  which 
had  persuaded  the  goddess  to  become  his 
wife.  He  also  married  Venilia  and  Sala- 
cia,  which  are  only  the  names  of  Amphitrite, 
according  to  some  authors,  who  observe  that 
the  former  word  is  derived  from  venire,  allu- 
ding to  the  continual  motion  of  the  sea.  Sala- 
cia  IS  derived  from  salum,  which  signifies  the 
sea,  and  is  applicable  to  Amphitrite.  Nep- 
tune became  a  horse  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Ceres.  [P'id.  Arion.]  To  deceive  Tbeo- 
phaue  he  changed  himself  into  a  ram.  [Vid. 
Theophane.]  He  assumed  the  form  of  the 
river  Enipeus,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Tyro, 
the  daughter  of  Salraoneus,  by  whom  he  had 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  He  was  also  father  of 
Phorcus  and  Polyphemus  by  Thoosa  ;  of  Ly- 
cus,  Nycteus,  and  Euphemus,  by  Celeno ; 
of  Chryses  by  Chrysogenia;  of  Ancaeus  by 
Astypalae  ;  of  Boeotus  and  Hellen  by  Antiope  ; 
of  Leuconoe  by  Themisto;  of  Agenor  and 
Bellerophon  by  Eurynome,  the  daughter 
of  Nysus  •,  of  Antas  by  Alcyone  the  daughter 
of  Atlas ;  of  Abas  by  Arethusa ;  of  Actor 
and  Dictys  by  Agemede  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gias;  of  Megareus  by  (Enope  daughter  of 
Epopeus  ;  of  Cycnus  by  Harpalyce  ;  of  Taras, 
Olus,  Ephialtes,  Dorus,  Alesus,  fee.  The 
word  JYeplunvs  is  often  used  metaphorically 
by  the  poets,  to  signify  sea  water.  In  the 
Consualia  of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led 
through  the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crown- 
ed with  garlands,  as  the  god  in  whose  honour 
the  festivals  were  instituted,  had  produced  the 
horse,  an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of 
mankind.  Pans.  1,  2,  &.c. — Homer.  II.  7, 
^c.— Farro  de  L.  L.  4.—Cic.  de  A'at.  D.  2, 
C.26, 1.  2,  c.  25.— Hesiod.  Theog.—  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  V.  12,  kc.  1.  2,  .3,  k.c.—Apollod.  1,  2,  he. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117,  k.K.—Herodot.  2,  c.  50, 
1.  4,  c.  188.— Macrob.  Saturn.  1,  c.  17.— 
Mg.  de  Civ.  D.  IS.— Plut.  in  Them.—Hy- 
gin.  fab.  157. — Eurip.  in  Phaeniss. — Flacc. — 
Jlpollon.  Rhod. 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  number  of  the  mytho- 
logists,  whose  names  are  as  follows :  Sao,  Am- 
phitrite, Proto,  Galataea,  Thoe,  Eucrate, 
Eudora,  Galena,  Glance,  Thetis,  Spio,  Cy- 
niothoe,  Melita,  Thalia,  Agave,  Eulimene, 
Erato,  Pasithea,  Doto,  Eunice,  Nesea,  Dyna- 
mene,  Pherusa,  Protom«lia,  Actea,  Penope, 
Doris,  Cymatolege.Hippothoe,  Cymo,  Eione, 
Hipponoe,  Cymodoce,  Neso,  Eupompe,  Pro- 
iioe,  ThemistOj  Glauconome,  Halimede,  Pon- 
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toporia,  Evagora,  Liagora,  Polynomc,  Lao- 
madia,  Lysianassa,  Autonoe,  Menippe,  E- 
varne,  Psamathe,  Nemertes.  In  those  which 
Homer  mentions,  to  the  number  of  30,  we  find 
the  following  names  difterent  from  those  spoken 
of  by  Hesiod  :  Halia,  Limmoria,  lera,  Amphi- 
troe,  Dexamene,  Amphinome,  Callianira,  Ap- 
seudes,  Callanassa,  Clymene,  Janira,  Nassa, 
Mera,  Orithya,  Amathea.  Apollodorus,  who 
mentions  45,  mentions  the  following  names 
diflerent  from  the  others ;  Glaucothoe,  Pro- 
tomedusa,  Pione,  Plesaura,  Calypso,  Cranio, 
Neomeris,  Dejanira,  Polynoe,  Melia,  Dione^ 
Isea,  Dero,  Euraolpe,  lone,  Ceto.  Hyginus 
and  others  differ  from  the  preceding  authors 
in  the  following  names:  Drymo,  Xantho,  Li- 
gea,  Phyllodote,  Cydippe,  Lycorias,  Cleio,  Be- 
roe,  Ephira,  Opis,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arethusa, 
Crenis,  Eurydice,  and  Leucothoe.  The  Ne- 
reides were  implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities; 
they  had  altars,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea, 
where  the  piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  of 
milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of 
goats.  When  they  were  on  the  sea  shore  they 
generally  lesidcd  in  grottos  and  caves  which 
were  adorned  with  shells,  and  shaded  by  the 
branches  of  vines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend 
upon  the  more  powerful  deities  ofthesea,  and 
to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Neptune.  Thejr 
were  particularly  fond  of  alcyons,  and  as  they 
had  the  power  of  ruffling  or  calming  the  wa- 
ters, they  were  always  addressed  by  sailoi-s, 
who  implored  their  protection  that  they  might 
grant  them  a  favourable  voyage  and  a  prosper- 
ous return.  They  are  represented  as  young 
and  handsome  virgins,  sitting  on  dolphins,  and 
holding  Neptune's  trident  in  their  hand,  or 
sometimes  garlands  of  flowers.  Orpheus  Hymn. 
2^.— Calul.de  Rapt.— Pel.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  r. 
361,  k.c.—Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2, 1.  3,  Sylv.l.—Paus. 
2,c.  \.—Jlpollod.  l,c.  2, and  2.—Hesiod.Theog. 
—Homer.  II.  18,  v.  39.—Plin.  36,  c.  b.-Hij^ 
gin,  Sac. 

Nereius,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  soa 
of  Thetis,  who  wasoneof  theNereides.  Horat. 
ep.  17,  V.  8. 

Nereus,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  h« 
had  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  [Fid. 
Nereides.]  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  of  his 
residence  was  in  the  ..^gean  sea,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  daughters,  who  often  danced 
in  chorusses  round  him.  He  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  consulted 
him  of  the  different  fates  that  attended  them. 
He  acquainted  Paris  withtlie  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen  ;  and  it  was  by  bis 
directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides ;  but  the  sea  god  often 
evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  by  assu- 
ming different  shapes,and  totally  escaping  from 
their  grasp.  The  word  JVerew*  is  often  takea 
for  the  sea  itself.  Nereus  is  sometimes  called 
the  most  ancient  ofall  the  gods.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Hygin. — Homer.  II.  18. — Apollod. — Orpheus 
Argo^i. — Horat.  1,  od.  13. — Eurip.  inlphig. 

Nerio,  or  Neriene,  the  wife  of  Mars 
Cell.  B.  c.  21. 

Neriphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thra<> 
cian  Chersonesus. 

NerTtos;  a  mountain  Sa  the  island  of  Itha- 
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ca,  as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, , 
according  to  Mela.  The  word  JNeritos  is 
often  applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  Ulysses,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  JVeritius 
dux,  and  his  ship  Mritia  navis.  The  people 
of  Saguntum,  as  descended  from  a  Neritian 
colony,  are  called  Mritia  proles.  Sil.  It.  2, 
V.  317.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  271.— P/w.  4.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  712.  Rem. 
A.  263. 

Nehitum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 
liardo. 

JN'ebius,    a  silversmith  in  the  age  of  Ho- 
race, 2  Sat.  3,  V.  69. An  usurer  in  ^'ero's 

age,  who  was  so  eager  to  get  monej',  thai  he 
married  as  often  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  des- 
troyed his  wives  by  poison,  to  possess  himselt 
of  their  estates.    Ve.rs.  2,  v.  14. 

Nero,  Claudius  Domitius  Ciesar,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter 
ofGermanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after 
he  sue  needed  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  be- 
giniiiiig  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  by  affa- 
bility, complaisance,  and  popularity.  The 
object  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the 
^good  of  his  people;  and  when  he  was  desired 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors  that 
were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  /  wish  to 
heaven  Icould  not  write.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  flattery,  and  when  the  senate  had  liberally 
commended  the  wisdom  of  his  government, 
Nero  desired  them  to  keep  their  praises  till  he 
deserved  them.  These  promising  virtues  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  artiticial,  and  INero  dis- 
played the  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  de- 
livered himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mother, 
and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.  This 
unnatnralact  of  barbarity  might  astonish  some 
of  the  Romans,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted  ad- 
herents; and  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  away  his  mother's  life  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  the  senate  applauded  his  measures, 
and  the  people  signified  their  approbation. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury 
or  caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure- 
or  diverted  his  inclination.  In  the  night  he 
generally  sallied  out  from  his  palace,  to  visit 
the  meanest  taverns,  and  all  tlie  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery which  Rome  contained.  In  this 
nocturnal  riot  he  was  fond  of  insulting  the 
people  in  the  streets,  and  his  attempts  to  offer 
violence  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman  senator, 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  alsO  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman 
stage  in  the  meanest  characters.  In  his  at- 
tempts to  excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the 
disadvantages  of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  mo- 
derated his  meals,  and  often  passed  the  day 
without  eating.  The  celebrity  of  the  Olyni- 
pian  games  attracted  his  notice.  He  passed 
into  Greece,  and  presentedhimself  as  a  can- 
didate fur  the  public  honour.  He  was  defeated 
in  wrestling,  but  the  flattery  of  the  spectators 
adjudged  him  the  victory,  and  Nero  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  eastern  conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of 
Augustus,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  musi- 
cians;  actors,  and  stage  dancers  from  every 
pi'vt  of  the  empire.  These  private  and  pub- 
lie  amusements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
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innocent,  his  character  was  injured,  but  not 
the  lives  of  the  people.  But  his  conduct  soon 
became  more  abominable  ;  he  disguised  him- 
self in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publicly 
married  to  one  of  hi  ■  eunuchs.  This  violenc© 
to  nature  and  decency  wassoon  exchanged  for 
another;  Nero  resumed  his  sex,  and  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  meanest  ca- 
tamites, and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one  of 
the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world  would 
have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had  such 
a  wife.  But  now  his  cruelty  was  displayed  in 
a  more  superlative  degree,  and  he  sacrificed 
to  his  wantonness  his  wife  OctaviaPoppa3a,and 
liie  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Petro- 
nius,  &c.  The  Ciiristians  also  did  not  escape 
his  barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of 
Troy,  and  as  he  wished  to  renew  that  dismal 
scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in 
diftbrent  places.  The  conflagration  became 
soon  universal,and  during  nine  successive  days 
tlie  fire  was  extinguished.  All  was  desola- 
tion, nothing  was  beard  but  the  lamentations 
of  mothers  whose  children  had  perished  in  the 
flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  conti- 
nual fall  of  palaces  and  buildings.  Nero  was 
the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  general  con- 
sternation. He  placed  himself  on  the  top  of  a 
high  tower,  and  he  sang  on  his  lyre  the  des- 
truction of  Troy,  a  dreadful  scene  which  his 
barbarity  had  realized  before  his  eyes.  He 
attempted  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  his 
iiead,  by  a  feigned  commiseration  of  the  mise- 
ries of  his  subjects.  He  began  to  repair  the 
streets  and  the  public  buildings  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  built  himself  a  celebrated  palace, 
which  he  called  his  golden  bouse.  It  was  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  gold,  with  precious  stones, 
and  wiiatever  was  rare  and  exquisite.  It  con- 
tained spacious  fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  whatevercould  exhibit 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  entrance  of  this 
edifice  could  admit  a  large  colossus  of  the  em- 
peror 120  feet  high  ;  the  galleries  were  each  a 
mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  represent- 
ed the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  fig- 
ure, and  continually  turned  round  night  and 
day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes  and 
sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  extended  all  round  the  ci- 
ty, was  finished,  Nero  said,  that  now  he  could 
lodge  like  a  man.  His  profusion  was  not  less 
remarkable  in  all  his  other  actions.  When 
he  went  a  fishing  his  nets  were  made  with 
gold  and  silk.  He  never  appeared  twice  in 
the  same  garment,  and  when  he  undertook  a 
voyage,  there  were  thousands  of  servants  to 
take  care  of  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation 
of  debauchery  and  extravagance  at  last  rous- 
ed the  resentment  of  the  people.  Many 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  the  empe- 
ror, but  they  were  generally  discovered,  and 
such  as  were  accessary  suffered  the  greatest 
j)unishments.  The  most  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  Nero's  life  was  that  of  Piso,  from 
which  he  was  delivered  by  the  confession  of  a 
slave.  The  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  more 
successful ;  and  the  conspirator,  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de- 
clared himself  emperor.  The  unpopularity 
of  Nero  favoured  his  cause;  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  se- 
nate coadeained  the  tyrant  that  sat  on  the 
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ihrone  to  be  dragged  naked  through  thej 
streets  of  Rome,  and  wliipped  to  death,  and  af-  i 
tervvards  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done,  and  Nero,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the 
32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  eight  months.  Rome  was  filled  with  ac- 
clamation at  the  intelligence,  and  the  citizens, 
more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  caps, 
such  as  were  generally  nsed  by  slaves  who  had 
received  their  freedom.  Their  vengeance  wa.' 
not  only  exercised  against  the  statues  of  the 
deceased  tyrant,  but  his  friends  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  public  resentment,  and  many 
were  crushed  to  pieces  in  such  a  violent  man- 
ner, that  one  of  the  senators,  amid  the  uni- 
versal joy,  said  that  he  was  afraid  they  should 
soon  have  cause  to  wish  for  Nero.  The  ty- 
rant, as  he  expired,  begged  that  his  head 
might  not  be  cut  off  from  his  body,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  an  enraged  popu- 
lace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on 
the  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by 
one  of  Galba's  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies 
were  performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Though  his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of 
universal  gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites 
lamented  his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that 
their  pleasures  and  amusements  were  stopped 
by  the  death  of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and 
extravagance.  Even  the  king  of  Parthia  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  condole  with  the 
Romans,  and  to  beg  that  they  would  lionour 
and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  sta- 
tues were  also  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  many  believed  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  that  he  would  soon  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  take  due  vengeance  upon  his 
enemies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
finishing  the  character  of  this  tyrannical  em- 
peror, that  the  name  of  Kcto  is  even  now 
used  emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous  and 
unfeeling  oppressor.  Pliny  calls  him  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  the  fury  of  mankind,  and  in 
this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  writers,  who 
exhibit  Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most  execra- 
ble barbarity  and  unpardonable  wantonness. 
Pint,  in  Galb.—Suet.  in  vita. — Plin.  7,  c  S, 
kc.—Dio.     64.— Aurel.    Victor.— Tacit.  Ann. 

Claudius,    a  Roman    general   sent  into 

Spain  to  succeed  the  two  Scipios.  He  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal, 
and  was  soon  after  .succeeded  by  young  Scipio. 
He  was  afterwards  made  consul,  and  inter- 
cepted Asdrubal,  who  was  passing  fi'om  Spain 
into  Italy  with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his 
brother  Annibal.  An  engagement  was  fought 
near  the  river  Mefaurus,  in  which  56,000  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  left  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, aud  great  numbers  taken  prisoners,  207 
B.  C.  Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general, 
was  also  killed,  and  hishead  cut  oft" and  thrown 
into  his  brother's  camp  by  the  conquerors. 
Jlppian.  in  Han. —  Oros.  4. — Liv.  27,  &.c. — 
Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v.  •il.—Flor.  2,  c.  6.—  Val. 
.Va.t.  4,  c.  1. Another,  who  opposed  Cice- 
ro when  he  wished  to  punish  with  death  such 
as    were  accessary  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

A  son  ofGermanicus,  who  was  ruined  by 

Sejanus,  and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius. 
He  died  in  the  place  of  his  exile.    His  deatl 
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was  voluntary,  according  to  some.  Sueton.iu 
Tiber. — Uomitian  was  called  jXcro,  because 
his  cruelties  surpassed  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  also  Calvus,  from  the  baldness  of  his 

head.     Juv.  4. The   Neros    were  of   the 

Claudian  family,  which,  during  the  republican 
times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with  28  con- 
sulships, five  dictatorships,  six  triumphs, 
seven  censorships,  and  two  ovations.  They 
assumed  the  surname  of  Nero,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies  strong  and 
ivarlikc. 

NerGnia,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  his  benefactor. 

Nekokian^e  THERMiE,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  tlie  emperor  Nero. 

Nertobricia,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Bilbilis. 

Ner\  a  CoccKius,  a  Roman  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  ren- 
dered himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  his 
generosity,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  suffered  no  sta- 
tues to  be  raised  to  his  honour,  and  he  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  government  all  the  gold  and 
silver  statues  which  flattery  had  erected  to  his 
predecessor.  In  his  civil  character  he  was 
the  piittern  of  good  manners,  of  sobriety  and 
temperance.  He  forbad  the  mutilation  of 
male  children,  and  gave  no  countenance  to 
the  law  which  permitted  the  marriage  of  aa 
uncle  with  his  niece.  He  made  a  solemn  de- 
claration that  no  senator  should  suffer  death 
during  his  reign  ;  and  this  he  observed  with 
such  sanctity  that,  when  two  members  of  the 
senate  had  conspired  against  his  life,  he  was 
satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con- 
ducted them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and 
seated  himself  between  them,  and,  when  a 
sword  was  offered  to  him,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  desired  the  conspirators  to 
try  it  upon  his  body.  Such  goodness  of  heart, 
such  confidence  in  the  self-conviction  of  the 
human  mind,  andsuch  reliance  upon  the  con- 
sequence of  his  lenity  and  indulgence,  con- 
ciliated the  affection  of  all  his  subjects.  Yet, 
as  envy  aud  danger  are  the  constant  compa- 
nions of  greatness,  the  praetorian  guards  at  last 
mutinied,  and  Nerva  nearly  yielded  to  their 
fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade 
them  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him,  pro- 
vided they  spared  the  life  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  empire,  and  whom  Lis 
honour  commanded  him  to  defend.  His  seem- 
ing submission  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender,  to  the  fury  of  his 
soldiers,  some  of  his  friends  and  supporters. 
The  infirmities  of  his  age,  and  his  natural  ti- 
midity, at  last  obliged  him  to  provide  himself 
against  any  future  mutiny  or  tumult,  by  choos- 
ing a  worthy  successor.  He  had  many  friends 
and  relations,  but  he  did  not  consider  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  family,  and  he  chose  for 
his  sou  and  successor,  Trajan,  a  man  of  whose 
virtues  and  greatness  of  mind  he  was  fully 
convinced.  This  voluntary  choice  was  ap- 
f)rove'd  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  which  marked  the 
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jr?igii  of  Trajan,  showed  how  discerning  was 
the  judgment,  and  how  affectionate  were  the 
intentions  of  Nerva  for  the  good  of  Rome. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his 
72d  year,  and  his  successor  showed  his  re- 
spect for  his  merit  and  bis  character  by  raising 
bim  altare  and  temples  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  by  ranking  him  in  the  number 
of  the  gods.  Nerva  was  the  first  Roman  em- 
peror who  was  of  foreign  extraction,  his  father 
being  a  native  of  Crete.     Plin.  paneg. — Diod. 

69. M.  Cocceius,  a  consul  in  the  reign  of 

Tiberius.  He  starved  himself,  because  he 
would  not  be  concerned  in  the  extravagance 

of  the  emperor. A  celebrated  lawyer,  con 

flul  with  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He  was  fa 
Iher  to  the  emperor  of  that  name. 

Nertii,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
who  continually  upbraided  the  neighbouring 
nations  for  submitting  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  They  attacked  J.  Caesar,  and  were 
totally  defeated.  Their  country  forms  the 
modern  province  of  Hainault.  Lucan.  1,  v. 
428.~CcBs.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  15. 

JNerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Lagonegro.    Liv.  9,  c.  20, 

Nerium,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  Finisterre.     Slrab.  3. 

Nesactum,  a  town  of  Istria  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arsia,  now  Castel  JVuovo. 

Nes5:a,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
338.  ° 

Nesimachus,  the  father  of  Hippomedon, 
a  native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin. 
nO.—Schol.  Stat.  Th.  1,  v.  44. 

Nesis,  {is,  or  idis),  now  Kisita,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  aspara- 
gus. Lucan  and  Statins  speak  of  its  air  as  un- 
wholesome and  dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8. — 
Lucan.  6,  v.  90. — Cic  ad  Att.  16,  ep.  1  and  2. 
—Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  148. 

Nessus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  De- 
janira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his 
care,  Avith  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river 
Evenus.  [Firf.  Dejanira.]  Hercules  saw  the 
distress  of  his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river,  and  immediately  be  let  fly  one  of 
his  poisoned  arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur 
to  the  heart.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the 
lunic  he  then  wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her 
that,  from  the  poisoned  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had  received  the 
power  of  calling  a  husband  away  from  unlaw- 
ful loves.  Dejanira  received  it  with  pleasure, 
and  this  mournful  present  caused  the  death 
of  Hercules.  [Vid.  Hercules.]  Apollod.  2, 
c.  7. — Ovid.  ep.  9. — Sentc.  in  Here.  fur. — 

Paws.  3,  c.  28.— Diod.  4. A  river.     [Vid. 

Nestus.] 

Nestocles,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  to  Phidias.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
nephew  to  Pelias,  and  grandson  lo  Neptune. 
He  had  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed, 
with  his  father,  by  Hercules.  His  tender  age 
detained  him  at  home,  and  was  the  cause  of 
bis  preservation.  The  conqueror  spared  his 
life,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pylos. 
He  married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Cly- 
menes,  or,  according  to  others,  Anaxihia,  the 
laughter  of  Atreus.    He  early  distinguished 
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himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Lapithae  and 
Centaurs.  As  king  of  Pylos  and  Messenia 
he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  among  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address,  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence  of 
mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes  ;  and  Agamem- 
non exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like 
Nestor,  he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy 
reduced  to  ashes.  After  the  Trojan  war, 
Nestor  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to 
his  old  age  The  manner  and  the  time  of 
his  death  are  unknown  ;  the  ancients  are  all 
agreed  that  he  lived  three  generations  of  men, 
which  length  of  time  some  suppose  to  be  300 
years,  though,  more  probably,  only  90,  al- 
lowing 30  years  for  each  generation.  From 
that  circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  usual 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when  they 
wished  a  long  and  happy  life  to  their  friends, 
to  wish  them  to  see  the  years  of  Nestor.  He 
had  two  daughters,  Pisidice  and  Polycaste ; 
and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Straticus,  Aretus, 
Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and  Tra- 
simedes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
according  to  Valerius  Flaccus  1,  v.  380,  &,c. 
— Didys.  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  &c. — Homer.  II.  1, 
&.C.  O'd.3  and  W.— Hygin.  fab  10  and  273.— 
Paus.  3,  c.  26, 1.  4,  c.  3  and  3\.—Apollod.  I, 
c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met.   12,  v.   169,  kc. 

— Horat.  1,  od.  15. A  poet  of  Lycaonia 

in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Severus.  He  was 
father  to  Pisander,  who,  under  the  emperor 

Alexander,  wrote  some  fabulous  stories. 

One  of  the  body  guards  of  Alexander.  Polymn. 

Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  condemn- 
ed and  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for 
his  heretical  opinions,  Lc. 

Nestus,  or  Nessus,  now  JVesto,  a  small 
river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope, 
and  falling  into  the  jl^gean  sea  above  the 
island  of  Thasos.  It  was  for  some  time  the 
boundeuy  of  Macedonia  on  the  ^ast,  in  the 
more  extensive  power  of  that  kingdom. 

Netum,  a  town  of  Sicil}%  now  called  JYoto, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Sil.  14,  v.  269. — Cic.  in 
Fer.4,c.2Q,  1.5,  c.  51. 

Neuri,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Nica:a,  a  widow  of  Alexander,  who  mar- 
ried Demetrius. A  daughter  of  Antipater, 

who  married  Perdiccss. A  city  of  India, 

built  by  Alexander  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  king  Porus. 

A    town    of  Achaia  near  Thermopyla;, 

on  the  bay  of  Malia. A  town  cf  lUyricura. 

Another     in      Corsica Another     in . 

Thrace. In  Bceotia. A  town  of  Bithy- 

nia,  (now  JVice  or  Is-nik),  built  by  Antigo- 
nus,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  originally  called  Antigonia,  and  after- 
wards JKicma,  by  Lysimachus,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater.  A  town   of  Liguria,    built  by  the 

people  of  Massilia,  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory. 

NicAGoRAS,  a  sophist  of  Athens  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philip.    He  wrote  the 
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lives  of  illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of 
his  age. 

NicANDEp,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rillus,  of  the  family    of  the  Prociidse.      He 

reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  770. A 

writer  of  Chalcedon. A  Greek  gramma- 
rian, poet,  and  physician,  of  Colophon,  137 
B.  C.  His  writings  were  held  in  estimation, 
but  hisjudgment  cannot  be  highly  commended, 
since,  without  any  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
he  ventured  to  compose  a  book  on  that  intri- 
cate subject.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
Theriaca,  on  hunting,  and  jllexipharmaca, 
on  antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant; 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Gor- 
raeus,  with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  by 
Grevinus,  a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris, 
1557,  and  Salviuus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.  Cic.  1, 
de  Orat.  c.  16. 

NiCANOR,  a  man  who  conspired  against  the 

life  of  Alexander,  Curt.  6. A  son  of  Par- 

menio,  who  died  in  Hyrcania,  &ic. A  sur- 
name  of  Demetrius.     [P'id.  Demetrius  2d.] 

An  unskilful  pilot  of  Antigonus.   Polyatn. 

—A  servant  of  Atticus.     Cic.  5,  ep.  3. 

A  Saniian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  rivers. 

A  governor  of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus. 
He  had  been  governor  over  the  Atlienians 
under  Cassander,  by  whose  orders  he  was  put 

to  death. A  general  of  the  emperor  Titus, 

wounded  at  the  siege  of -Jerusalem. A  man 

of  Stagira,  by  whom  Alexander  the  Great  sent 
a  letter  to  recall  the  Grecian  exiles.    Diod.  18. 

A  governor  of  Munychia,  who  seized  the 

Pirceus,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cas- 
sander, because  he  wished  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute over  Attica.     Diod.  18. A  brother  of 

Cassander,  destroyed  by  Olympias.    Id.  19. 

A  general  of  Antiochus,  kifig  of  Syria. 

He  made  war  against  the  Jews,  and  showed 
himself  uncommonly  cruel. 

Nic.4RCHUs,  a  Corinthian  philosopher  in  the 

age   of  Periander.      Plut. An    Arcadian 

chief,  who  deserted  to  the  Persians  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks. 

NicARTHiDES,  E  man  set  over  Persepolis 
by  Alexander. 

NicATOR,  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria,  from  his  having  been  unconquered. 

Nice,  a  daughter  of  Thestiu.s.    JlpoUod. 

NicEPHORiuM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Euphrates,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 
Liv.  32,  c.  33.— Tacit.  J3nn.  6,  c.  41. 

NicEPHORius,  now  Khabour,  a  river  which 
flowed  by  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  4. 

NicEPHORUs  Cesar,  a  Byzantine  histori- 
an, whose  works  were  edited,  fol.  Paris,  1661. 

Gregoras,    another,   edited    fol.    Paris, 

1702. A  Greek  ecclesiastical  historian, 

whose  works  were  edited  by  Ducjeus,  2  vols. 
Paris,  1630. 

Nicer,  now  the  Keeker,  a  river  of  Germany 
falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  town  of 
Manheim.    .luson.  Mos.  423. 

NicERATus,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  in 
praise  ofLysander. The  father  oflS'icias. 

NicET.\s,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,  1647. 

NicETERiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  me- 
mory of  the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained 


over  Neptune,  In  their  dispute  about  giving  a 
name  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

NiciA,  a  city.     [Vid.  Nica;a.] A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now 
called  Lensa,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena  from  Parma. 

NiciAs,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated  for 
his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He  early- 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  the  people  by  his 
liberality,  and  he  established  his  military  cha- 
racter by  taking  the  island  of  Cytliera  from 
the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  When  Athens  de- 
termined to  make  war  against  Sicily,  Nicias 
was  appointed,  with  Alcibiadesand  Lamachus, 
to  conduct  the  expedition  which  he  reprobat- 
ed as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  of  ca- 
lamities to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  often 
blamed  the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measure* 
of  ills  colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians remained  long  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was 
recalled  by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and 
Nicias  was  left  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Syra- 
cuse was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and,  though 
the  operations  were  carried  on  slowly,  yet 
the  city  would  have  surrendered,  had  not  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Gylippus,  the  Corinthian 
ally  of  the  Sicilians,  cheered  up  the  courage  of 
the  besieged  at  the  critical  moment.  Gylip- 
pus proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
Athenians,  which  were  refused  ;  some  battles 
were  fought,  in  which  the  Sicilians  obtained 
the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at  last,  tired  of  his 
ill  success,  and  grown  desponding,  demanded 
of  the  Athenians  a  reinforcement  or  a  succes- 
sor. Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was  sent  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  but  the  advice  of  Nicias  was 
despised,  and  the  admiral,  by  his  eagerness 
to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement,  ruined  his 
fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  The  fear 
of  his  enemies  at  home  prevented  Nicias 
from  leaving  Sicily  ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  con- 
tinued series  of  ill  success  obliged  him  to  com- 
ply, he  found  himself  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  enemy,  without  hope  of  escaping. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with 
all  his  army,  but  the  assurances  of  safety 
which  he  had  received  soon  proved  vain  and 
false,  and  he  was  no  sooner  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  than  he  was  shamefully  put  to 
death  with  Demosthenes.  His  troops  were 
sent  to  quarries,  where  the  plague  and  hard 
labour  diminished  their  numbers  and  aggra- 
vated their  misfortunes.  Some  suppose  that 
the  death  of  Nicias  was  not  violent.  He  per- 
ished about  413  years  before  Christ,  and  the 
Athenians  lamented  in  him  a  great  and  val- 
iant but  unfortunate  general.  Flat,  in  vita. — 
C.Nep.inJilcib. —  Tliucyd.  4,  &ic. — Diod.  15. 

A  grammarian  of  Rome,  intimate  with 

Cicero.      Cic.  in  epist. A  man  of  Nica, 

who  wrote  an  history  of  philosophers. A 

physician  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who 
made  an  oft'er  to  the  Romans  of  poisoning  his 
master  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  Roman  ge- 
neral disdained  his  offers,  and  acquainted 
Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery.      He  is  oftener 

called  Cineas. A  painter  of  Athens,  in  the 

age  of  Alexander.  He  was  chiefly  happy  in 
his  pictures  of  women.    JElian.  V.  II.  2,  c.  31. 

NiciPPE,  a  daughter  of  Pelops,  who  mar- 
ried Sthenelus. A  daughter  of  Thespius, 

.^pollod. 
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Nicippus,  a  tyrant  of  Cos,  one  of  wiiose 
sheep  brought  fortli  a  lion,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  portending  his  future  greatness,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty.  JElian.  V. 
H.  1,  c.  29. 

Nice,  one  of  the  Tarentine  chiefs  who  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  Annibal.     Liv.  30. 

A  celebrated  architect  and  geometrician. 

He  was  fatlier  to  the  celebrated  Galen,  the 

prince  of  physicians. One  of  the  slaves  of 

Craterus. The  name  of  an  ass  which  Au- 
gustus met  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  considered  as  a  favoura- 
ble omen. The  name  of  an  elephant  re- 
markable for  his  fidelity  to  king  PjTrhus. 

jNicochares,  a  Greek  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes. 

JVicocLES,  a  familiar  friend  ofPhocion,  con- 
demned to  death.     Plut. A  king  of  Sala- 

mis,  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  a  king  of 
Phoenicia,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was 

DU)st  eft'eminate. A  king  of  Paphos,  who 

reigned  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  revolted  from  his  friend  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  upon  which  Ptolemy  or- 
dered one  of  his  servants  to  put  him  to  death, 
to  strike  terror  into  the  other  dependant 
princes.  The  servant,  unwilling  to  murder  the 
monarch,  advised  him  to  kill  himself  IVicocles 
obeyed,  and  all  his  family  followed  his  exam- 
ple, 310  years  before  the  Christian  era. An 

ancient  Greek  poet,  who  called  physicians  a 
happy  race  of  men,  because  light  published 
their  good  deeds  to  the  world,  and  the  earth 

hid  all  their  faults  and   imperfections. A 

king  of  Cyprus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Eva- 
goras  on  Ihe  throne,  374  years  before  Christ. 
It  was  with  him  that  the  philosopher  Isocrates 

corresponded. A  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed 

by  means  of  Aratus,  the  Achaean.  Plut.  in 
.irat. 

I'JicocKATESj    a  tyrant  of  Gyrene. An 

author  at  Athens. A  king  of  Salamis  in 

Cyprus,  who  made  himself  knowii  by  the  va- 
luable collection  of  books  which  he  had.  A- 
Ihcn.  1. 

NicocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the 
age  of  Ale.'iander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the 
philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
pieces  in  a  mortar. 

NicoDEMUs,  an  Athenian  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Artaxerxes.  Diod.  14. A  ty- 
rant of  Italy,  &.C. An  ambassador  sent  to 

Pompey  by  Aristobulus. 

NicoLiuRus,  a  wrestler  of  Mantinea,  who 
studied  philosophy  in  his  old  age.  JElian.  V. 
H.  2,  c.  22. — Suiiias. An  Athenian  archon. 

NicoDROMus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Nice. 

.ipollod. An  Athenian  who  invaded  JEgi- 

na,  &.C. 

NicoLAUs,  a  philosopher. A  celebrated 

Syracusan,  who  endeavoured,  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  offer- 
ing violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  with  Niciastjieir  general.     His 

eloquence  was  unavailing. An  officer  of 

Ptolemy  against  Antigonus. A  peripatetic 

philosopiier  and  historian  in  the  Augustan  age. 

NicoMACHA,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 

NicoMACHUs,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
.son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  phi- 
losopher composed  his  ten  books  of  morals 
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for  the  use  and  improvement  of  hit  son,  and 
thence  they  are  called  Nicomachea.  Suidas. 
One  of  Alexander's  friends,  vvho  disco- 
vered the  conspiracy  of  Dymus.  Curt.  6.' 
An  excellent  painter. A  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher.  A  Lacedsemonian  general,  con- 
quered by  Timolheus.- A  writer  in  the  fiftk 

century,  &.c. 

NicoMEDES  Ist,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a, 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  JVicomedia.    Jmtm. — Paus. 

&c. The  2d,  was  ironically  surnamed  Phi- 

lopater,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned 
59  yeans.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  king- 
dom, but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by 
the  Romans,  who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the 
province  of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious 
rival  of  Cappadocia.  He  gained  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and 
by  a  mild  and  peaceful  government  Justin. 
The  3d,  son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Socrates, 
and  afterwards  by  the  ambitious  Mithridates. 
The  Romans  re-established  him  on  his  throne, 
and  encouraged  him  to  make  reprisals  upon 
the  king  of  Pontus.  He  followed  their  advice, 
and  he  was,  at  last,  expelled  another  time 
from  his  dominions,  till  Sylla  came  into  Asia, 
vvho  restored  him  to  his  former  power  and 

afHuence.     Strab. — Appian. The  fourth  of 

that  name,  was  son  and  successor  of  Nico- 
medes 3d.  He  passed  his  life  in  an  easy  and 
tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  peace  which 
his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had  procured 
hira.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  possessions,  to 
the  Roman  people.  Stralj.  12. — Jlppian.  Mi- 
thrid. — Justin.  38,  c.  2,   &,c. — Flor.  3,   c.  6. 

A  celebrated  geometrician  in  tlie  age  of 

the  philosopher  Eratosthenes.  He  made  him- 
self known  by  his  useful  machines,  &,c. 

An  engineer  in  the  army  of  Mithridates. 

One  of  the  preceptors  of  the  emperor  M.  An- 
toninus. 

NicoMEDiA,  fnovv  Is-nikmid,)  a  town  of 
Bithynia,  founded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  It  wa.s 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been 
compared,  for  its  beauty  and  greatness,  to 
Rome,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria.  It  became 
celebrated  for  being,  for  some  time,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  most 
of  his  imperial  successors.  Some  suppose  that 
it  was  originally  called  Astacus,  and  Olbia, 
though  it  was  generally  believed  that  they 
were  all  different  cities.  Ainmian.  17. — Paws. 
5,  c.  \2.—Plin.  5,  he— Strab.  12,  he. 

NicoN,  a  pirate  of  Phcere,  in  Peloponnesus, 

he.     PolycEn. An    athlete   of   Thasos,  14 

times  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games. A 

native  of  Tarentum.     [Vid.  Nico.] 

NicoNiA,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

NicopHANES,  a  famous  painter  of  Greece, 
whose  pieces  are  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

NicoPHRON,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens  some 
time  after  the  age  of  Aristophanes. 

NicopoLis,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt. A 

town  of  Armenia,  built  by  Pompey  the  Great 
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in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he  had  there  I 
obtained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates.  Strab.  \ 

12. Another  in  Thrace,  built  on  the  banks  I 

of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  a  vie-  i 
tory  which  he  obtained  there  over  the  bar- 
barians.  A  town  of  Epirus,  built  by  Au- 
gustus after  the  battle  of  Actium. Another, 

near  Jerusalem,    founded    by  the    emperor 

Vespasian. Another,  in    Mcesia. Ano- 

tiier,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. Ano- 
ther, near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built  by  Alexan 
der. 

NicosTKATA,  a  courtezan  who  left  all  her 
possessions  to  Sylla. — The  same  as  Carmente, 
motiier  of  Evander. 

NicosTKATus,  a  man  of  Argos  of  groat 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  iion's  skin.  £>iod.  16. 
One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  con- 
spired against  the  king's  life,  with  Hermolaus. 

Curt.  8. A  painter  who  expressed  great 

admiration  at  the  sight  of  Helen's  picture  by 

Zeuxis.    JEliati.    14,    c.   47. A  dramatic 

actor  of  Ionia. A  comic   poet  of  Argos. 

An  orator  of  Macedonia,  in  the  reign  of 

the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. A  son  of  Me- 

nelaus   and    Helen.    Paus.   2,    c.    18. A 

general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  defeated  the 
Macedonians. 

NicoTELEA,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Messe- 
nia,  who  said  that  she  became  pregnant  of 
Aristoraenes  by  a  serpent.     Pans.  4,  c.  14. 

IN'icoTELES,  a  Corinthian  drunkard,  k.c. 
Elian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  14. 

NiGER,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony,  sent  to  htm 

by  Octavia. A  surname  of  Clitus,  whom 

Alexander  killed  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness. 

C  Pescennius  Justus,  a  celebrated  governor 
in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  while  yet  a  private  man.  At  the 
death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  emperor 
of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated  sit- 
uation nere  supported  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  cou- 
rage, and  virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan, 
of  Titus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline, 
and  never  suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine 
but  obliged  them  to  quench  their  thirst  with 
water  and  vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  sil- 
ver or  gold  utensils  in  iiis  camp,  all  the  bakers 
and  cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers 
ordered  to  live,  during  the  expedition  they 
undertook,  merely  upon  biscuits.  In  his  pun 
ishments,  Niger  was  inexorable ;  he  condemn 
ed  ten  of  his  soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  because  they  had  stolen 
and  eaten  a  fowl.  The  sentence  was  heard 
with  groans;  the  army  interfered;  and,  when 
Niger  consented  to  diminish  the  punishment 
for  fear  of  kindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered 
the  criminals  to  make  each  a  restoration  of 
ten  fowls  to  the  person  whose  property  they 
had  stolen  ;  they  were,  besides,  ordered  not 
to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  but  to 
live  upon  cold  aliments,  and  to  drink  nothing 
but  water.  Such  great  qualifications  in  a 
general  seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
ancient  discipline  in  the  Roman  armies,  but 
the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every  hope  of 
rfform.    Severn?,  who  had  also  been  invented 
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with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  againit 
him  ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  Dr  194.  His  head  was 
cut  oft",  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried 
in  triumph  tlirough  the  streets  of  Rome. 
He  reigned  about  one  year.  Hcrodian.  3. — 
Etttrop. 

Niger,  or  Nigris,  (itis,)  a  river  of 
.Africa,  which  rises  in  .Ethiopia,  and  falls 
by  three  mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  yet  satis- 
factorily explored  by  the  moderns.  Plin. 
5,  c.  1  and  8.— Mela,  1,  c.  4,  1.  3,  c.  10.— 
Ptcl.  4,  c.  6. 

P.  NiGiDius  FigClus,  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Cicero,  and  gave  his  most  unbias- 
sed opinions  concerning  the  conspirators  who 
had  leagued  to  destroy  Rome  with  Catiline. 
He  was  made  praetor,  and  honoured  with  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  he  follow- 
ed the  interest  of  Pompey,  for  which  he  was 
banished  by  the  conqueror.  He  died  in  the 
place  ofhis  banishment,  47  years  before  Christ 
Cie.  ad  Fam.  4,  ep.  13. — Lvcan.  1,  v.  639. 

Nigrita:,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  dwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Mela,  1,  c.  4. — Plin. 
b,  c.  1. 

NiLEus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  he  built 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Clazomaiias,  &,c.  Pain.  7,  c. 
2,  he. .A  philosopher  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session aH  the  writings  of  Aristotle.    Alhen.  1. 

NiLus,  a  king  of  Thebes,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  river  which  flows  through  the 
middle  of  Egypt  and  falls  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  The  Nile,  anciently  called  JEgyp- 
tus,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  the 
world.  Its  sources  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  the  moderns  are  equally  ignorant 
of  their  situation,  whence  an  impossibility  is 
generally  meant  by  the  proverb  of  JYili  caput 
qiKErere.  It  flows  through  the  middle  of  Egypt 
in  a  northern  direction,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  town  of  Cercasorum,  it  then  divides  itself 
into  several  streams,  and  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean by  seven  mouths.  The  most  eastern 
canal  is  called  the  Pelusian,  and  the  most  west- 
ern is  called  tlie  Canopic  mouth.  The  other 
canals  are  the  Sebennytican,  that  of  Sais,  the 
Mendesian,  Bolbitinic,  and  Bucolic.  They 
have  all  been  formed  by  nature,  except  the  two 
last,  which  have  been  dug  by  the  labours  of 
men.  The  island  which  the  Nile  forms  by  its 
division  into  several  streams  is  called  Delta, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  The  Nile  yearly  overflows 
the  country,  and  it  is  to  those  regular  inunda- 
tions that  the  Egyptians  are  indebted  for  the 
fertile  produce  of  their  lands.  It  begins  to  rise 
in  the  month  of  May  for  100  successive  days, 
and  then  decreases  gradually  the  same  num- 
ber of  days.  If  it  does  not  rise  as  high  as  16 
cubits,  a  famine  is  generally  expected,  but  if 
it  exceeds  this  by  many  cubits,  it  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences ;  houses  are  overturn- 
ed, the  cattle  are  drowned,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  insects  are  produced  from  the  mud, 
which  destroy  the  fnjits  of  the  earth.  The 
liver,  therefore,  proves  a  blessing  or  a  calam- 
ity to  Egypt..  dx\<i  ihe  prosperity  of  the  nation 
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d«pends  so  much  upon  it,  tbat  the  tributes  of 
the  inhabitants  were  in  ancient  times,  and  are 
still,  under  the  present  government,  propor- 
tioned to  the  rise  of  the  waters.  The  causes 
of  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  which  remain- 
ed unknown  to  the  ancients,  though  searched 
with  the  greatest  application,  are  owing  to  the 
faeavy  rains  which  regularly  fall  in  ^^ithiopia, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  which 
rush  down  like  torrents  upon  the  country,  and 
iay  it  all  under  water.  These  causes,  as  some 
people  suppose,  were  well  known  to  Homer, 
as  he  seems  to  show  it,  by  saying,  that  the 
Nile  flowed  down  from  heaven.  The  inhabi- 
l«nts  of  Egj'pt,  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
were  called  J\"iliaci,  NiligencR,  &ic.  and  large 
oanals  were  also  from  (his  river  denominated 
Kdi,  or  Euripi.  Cia.  Leg.  2,  c.  1,  ad  Q.  fr. 
3,  ep.  9,  adM.  11,  ep.  12.— Slrab.  11.— Ovid. 
Met.  5,  V.  187,  1.  15,  v.  753.— Jl/ek,  1,  c.  9,  1. 
3,  c.  9. — Seneca,  quasi.  Nat.  4. — Lucan.  1,  2, 
&.C. — Claudian,  ep.  de  JVilo. —  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
288.  Xn.  6,  V.  800,  1.  9,  v.  31.— Diod.  1,  &,c. 
— Herodol.  2. — Lucret.  6,  v.   712. — £mmian. 

22.— Paus.  10,  c.  32.— Plin.  5,  c.  10. One 

of  the  Greek  fathers  who  flourished  A.  D.  440. 
His  works  were  edited  at  Rome,  fol.  2  vols. 
1668  and  1678. 

NiNNius,  a  tribune  who  opposed  Clodius 
the  enemy  of  Cicero. 

JNiNiAS.     Vid.  Ninyas. 

NiNus,  a  son  of  Belus  who  built  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  Semiramis  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her 
husband  had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of 
his  powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52  years, 
and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son.  The  history  of  Ninus  is  very  obscure 
and  even  fabulous  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some.  Ctesias  is  the  principal  historian  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  but  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  him,  when  Aristotle  deems  him 
unworthy  to  be  believed.  Ninus  after  death 
i-eceived  divine  honours,  and  became  the  Juj)i- 
ter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules  of  the 
Chaldeans.     Ctesias. — Diod.  2. — Justin.   1,  c. 

1. — Herodot.    2. A  celebrated   city,  now 

J^ino,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  by  Ninus,  and  called  JVin- 
eveh  in  Scripture.  It  was,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  fifteen  miles  long, 
nine  broad,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference. 
It  was  surrounded  by  large  walls  100  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  which  three  chariots  could  pass 
together  abreast,  and  was  defended  by  1500 
towers  each  200  feet  high.  Ninus  was  taken 
by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
lassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  606.  Strab.  1. — 
Diod.  2.— Herodot.  1,  c.  185,  k-c.—Paus.  8,  c. 
33. — Ludan. 

NiNYAS,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother 
who  had  voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown. 
Some  suppose  that  Semiramis  was  put  to 
death  by  her  own  son,  because  she  had  en- 
couraged him  to  commit  incest.  The  reign 
of  Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and 
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extravagance.  The  prince  left  the  care  of 
the  government  to  his  favourites  and  minis- 
ters, and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  riot, 
and  debauchery,  and  never  appeared  ia 
public.  His  successors  imitated  the  example 
of  his  voluptuousness,  and  therefore  their 
name  or  history  are  little  known  till  the  age 
of  Sardanapalus.  Justin.  1,  c.  2. — Diod.  1, 
&c. 

NiijBE,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married 
Amphion  the  son  of  .lasus,  by  whom  she 
had  ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to 
Hesiod,  or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus.'  Homer  and  Proper- 
tius  say,  that  she  had  six  daughters  and  as  ma- 
ny sons;  and  Ovid,  Apollodorus,  &,c.  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion,  support  that 
she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The 
sons  were  Sipylus,  JVIinytus,  Tantalus,  Age- 
nor,  Phaidimus,  Damasichthon,  and  Ismenus ; 
and  those  of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa,  Etho- 
dae  or  Thera,  Astyoche,  Phthia,  Pelopia  or 
Chloris,  Asticratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  num- 
ber of  her  children  increased  her  pride,  and 
she  had  the  imprudence  not  only  to  prefer 
herself  to  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children, 
but  she  even  insulted  her,  and  ridiculed  the 
worship  which  was  paid  to  her,  observing, 
that  she  had  a  better  claim  to  altars  and  sacri- 
fices than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
This  insolence  provoked  Latona.  She  en- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus  king  of  Py- 
los,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana  ;  and  Ni- 
obe, struck  at  the  suddenness  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcasses 
of  Niobe's  children,  according  to  Homer,  were 
left  unburied  in  the  plains  for  nine  successive 
days,  because  .Tupitfer  changed  into  stones  all 
such  as  attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the 
tenth  day  they  were  honoured  with  a  funeral 
by  the  gods.  Hotncr.  II.  24:.—JElian.  V.  H. 
12,  c.  3Q.—Jipollod.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.. 
fab.   5.—Hygin.   fab.   V.—Horat.  4,  od.  6.— 

Propert.  2,  el.  G. A   daughter  of  Phoro- 

neus,  king  of  Peloponnesus,  by  Laodice.  She 
was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Argus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Argia 
or  Argolis,  a  country  of  Pelononnesus.  Paus. 
2,  c.  22.—.iponod.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  8. 

NiphjEus,   a    man    killed   by    horses,  &ic,  • 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  570. 

NiPH.ixES,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  di- 
vides Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  30. — 
Strab.  11. — Mela,  1,  c.  15. A  river  of  Arme- 
nia falling  into  the  Tigris,  llorat.  2,  od.  9,  v. 
20.— Lucan.  3,  v.  245. 

NiPHE,  one  of  Diana's  companions.  Ovid. 
Met.  3,  V.  245. 

NiREus,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charops 
and  Aglaia,  celebrated  forhis  beauty.  He  was 
one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Trojan 
war.     Homer.  II.  2.—Horat.  2,  od .  20. 

NiSA,  a  town  of  Greece.    Homer.  It.  2.—^ 

A  country  woman.     Virg.  Eel.  8. A  place. 

Vid.  Nysa. A  celebrated  plain  of  Media 

near  the  Caspian  sea,  famous  for  its  horses. 
Herodol.  3,  c.  106. 
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NisaiA,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 

garis.     Strab-  8. A  town  of  Parthia,  called 

bIso  Nisa. 

ISfisiEE,  a  sea  nymph.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  826. 

JVisEiA.     Vid.  Nisus. 

NisiBis,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  built  by  a 
colony  of  Macedonians  on  the  Tigris,  and 
celebrated  as  being  a  barrier  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rome  and  the  Persian  empire  du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Jintiochia  Mygdonica.  Joseph. 

20,  c.  2. Strab.   11. — Mmiian.  25,   he. — 

Plin.  6,  c.  13. 

IVisus,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  mount 
Ida,  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  jEneas, 
and  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the 
Rutulians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Euryalus,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
Lim  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
my's camp.  As  they  were  returning  victori- 
OHs,after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived 
by  theRutulians,  who  attacked  Euryalus.  Ni- 
sus, in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  from 
the  enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  him, 
and  their  heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a 
spear,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp. 
Their  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the 
Trojans,  and  their  great  friendship,  like  that  of 
a  Pylades  and  an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  is  become  proverbial.  Virg.  JEn. 
9,  V.  176,  &c. A  king  of  Dulichium,  re- 
markable for  his  probity  and  virtue.     Homer. 

Od.  18. A  king  of  Megara,  son  of  Mars,  or 

more  probably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  his 
father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  and  receiv- 
ed as  his  portion  the  country  of  Megaris.  The 
peace  of  the  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the 
hostilities  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgeus,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megara  was  be- 
sieged, and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Ni- 
sus depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,which, 
as  long  as  it  continued  upon  his  head,according 
to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life, 
and  success  to  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scyl- 
la  (often  called  JViscia  Virgo,)  saw  from  the 
■walls  of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she 
became  desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To 
obtain  a  more  immediate  interview  with  this 
object  of  her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fa- 
tal hair  from  her  father's  head  as  he  was 
asleep  ;  the  town  was  immediately  taken,  but 
Minos  disregarded  the  services  of  Scylla,  and 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods 
changed  her  into  a  lark,  and  Nisus  assumed 
the  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to  fall  into  (he 
enemy's  hands.  These  two  birds  have  conti- 
nually been  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
Scylla,  by  her  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of 
her  father,  .seems  to  suffer  the  punishment 
which  her  perfidy  deserved.  Apollod.  3,  c.  15. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  19.— Strab.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
6,  a^LK.—  Virg.  q.  1,  v.  404,  fcc. 

NisYRos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  at 
the  west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  origirjjally  jomed  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the 
name  of  Porphyris.  Neptune,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  separated  them  with  a  blow  of 
his  trident,  and  to  have  then  overwhelmed  the 
giarit  Polybotes,  was  worshipped  there,  and 
called  JYisi/rens.  JipoUod.  3,  «:.  Q.—Mela,  2,  c. 
7..—Si,ab.  If>.  59 
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NiTETis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of  EgypL' 
married  by  his  successor  Amasis  to  Cyrus.  Pa- 
li/mi.  8. 

NiTiOBRiGES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  supposed 
to  be  Jjgenois,  in  Guienne.  Cces.  B.  G.  7, 
c.  7. 

NiTocRis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  middle  of  that  city,  and  dug  a  number  of 
reservoirs  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that 
river.  She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  in- 
scription on  her  tomb,  which  signified  that  her 
successors  would  find  great  treasures  within,  if 
ever  they  were  in  need  of  money,  but  that 
their  labours  would  be  but  ill  repaid  if  ever  they 
ventured  to  open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus 
opened  it  through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to 
find  within  these  words :  If  thy  avarice  had 
not  been  insatiable,  thou  never  wouldst  have  vio- 
lated the  monuments  of  the  dead.     Herodot.  I, 

c.  185. A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third 

pyramid. 

NiTRiA,  a  countiy  of  Egypt,  with  two  townlS 
of  the  same  name,  above  Memphis. 

NiVARiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  Teneriff,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Pliji.  6,  c.  32. 

NoAS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Is=^ 
ter.     Herodot.  4,  c.  46. 

NocMON,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  V.  767. 

NoctilOca,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She 
had  a  temple  at  Rome,  on  ro^unt  Palatine, 
where  torches  v.'ere  generally  .ighted  in  the 
night.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. — Horat.  4,  od.  6, 
V.  38. 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Eubcean  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgics,  but  that,  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  wafer  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
tiirough  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora,  in  the 
225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defend- 
ed by  Marcelltis.  Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  Neapolis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiftU 
century,  from  which  reason  they  have  been 
called  Xola  or  Campance,  in  Latin.  The  in- 
ventor was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  who  died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  ima- 
gine that  bells  were  known  long  before,  and 
only  introduced  into  churches  by  that  prelate. 
Before  his  time,  congregations  were  called  to 
the  church  by  the  noise  of  wooden  rattlesj 
{sacra  ligna.)  Paterc.  1,  c.  7.— Suet,  in  Aug.—. 
Sil.  8,  V  517, 1.  12,  v.  161.— j3.  Gellius,  7,c.20. 
—Liv.  23,  c.  14  and  39, 1. 24,  c.  13. 

NoMADES,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
ized people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  continually  changed  the  place  of  their 
residence  to  go  in  quest  of  fresh  pasture,  for 
the  numerous  cattle  wjiich  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Scylhia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  call- 
ed Nmnidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  Jlal.  1,  v.  215. 
—Plin.  5,  c.  3.— Herodot.  1,  c.  15, 1.  4,  c.  187. 
—Strab.  7.— Mela,  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  4.— -Virg.  C. 
3,  V.  34c?,~/'fl-7a  8.  C.4?. 
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Diod.  11. — Sil.  14,  jkings,made  many  incui-sious  upon  the  Romans? 
land  were  at  last  conquered  under  Tiberias, 


NoM^j  a  town  of  Sicily 
V.  26<>. 

NoMENTANus,    an    epithet    applied    to    L.  and  the  country  became  a  dependent  province. 
Cassiiis  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.      He  is  j  In  the  reign  oi  Dioclesian,  Noricum  vira.s  divi- 


mentioned  bv  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury 
and  dissipation.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102,  and 
alibi. 

JVoMENTUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lamtntana. 
The  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  gave  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
312,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Orid.  Fast.  4, 
V.  905.— Lit'.  1,  c.  38, 1.  4,  c.  22.— Virg.  JEn.  6, 
V,  773. 

NoMii,  mountains  of  Arcadia.     Paas. 
NoMius,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  be- 
cause he  fed  ("a™  pasco)  the  flocks  of  king 
Admetus  in  Thessaly.     Cic.  de  J\l'at.  D.  3,  c. 
23. 

NoNACRis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon. 
There  was  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Evander  is  sometirnes 
called  Konncrlm  lieros,  as  being  an  Arcadian 
by  birth,  and  Atalanta  Mnacria,  as  being  a 
Dative  of  the  place.  Curt.  10,  c.  iO.— Ovid. 
Fast.  5,  V.  97.  Met.  S,  fab.  lO.—Paus.  8,  c. 
17,  kc. 

Nonius,  a  Roman  soldier,  imprisoned  for 
paying  respect  to  Galba's  statues,  kc.     Tacit. 

Hist.  1,  c.  56. A  Roman  who  exhorted  his 

countrymen  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Fharsalia, 
and  the  flight  of  Pompey,  by  observing  that 
eight  standards  {aquil(£)  still  remained  in  the 
camp;  to  wW n  Cicero  answered,  rede,  si /w- 
bis  cum  graculis  bellum  esset. 

IVoNNius  Marcellus,  a  grammarian  whose 
treatise  de  varia  signijicationc.  verborum  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614. 

NoNNus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  5th  century, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  had 
undertaken  to  ^Ethiopia,  among  the  Saracens 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known 
by  his  Dionysiaca,  a  wonderful  collection  of 
heathen  mythologj'  and  erudition,  edited  4to. 
Antwerp,  1569.  R'ls  paraphrase  on  John  was 
edited  by  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1627. 

JNoNus,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morborum  curaiioiu,  was  edited  in 
12mo.  Argent,  1568. 

NopiA  or  Cnopia,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where 
Amphiaraus  had  a  temple. 

Nora,  now  J\'our,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  w'here 
Eumenes  retired  for  some  time,  kc.  C.  JVepos. 

• A  town.     Vid.  Norax. 

NoRAX,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Eurythaea, 
who  led  a  colony  of  Iberians  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  founded  a  town,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Nora.     Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

NoRBA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci.  Liv.  2,  c.  34. 
— — Csesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the  Tagus. 

C.  NoRBANus,  a  young  and  ambitious  Ro- 
man who  opposed  Syila,  and  joined  his  inte- 
rest to  that  of  young  Marius.  in  his  consulship 
he  marched  against  Sylla,  b}'  whom  he  was 

defeated,  kc.    Phtt. A  friend  and  general  of 

Augustus,  employed  in  Macedonia  against  the 
republicans.  He  was  defeated  by  Brutus,  kc. 
NoKincM,  a  country  of  ancient  Illyricum, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  modern  Baiaria  and 
Awtria.  It  extended  bet;veen  the  Danube, 
and  part  of  the  Alps  and  Vindelicia.  Its  sa- 
v-'ge  inhabitants,  who  \verc  once  governed  by 


ded  into  two  parts,  Pijjense  and  Mediterra- 
nean. The  iron  that  was  drawn  from  Noricunai 
was  esteemed  excellent,  and  thence  J\'orieus 
ensis  was  used  to  express  the  goodness  of  a 
sword.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Strab.  4. — Plin.  34. 
c.  14. —  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  5. — Horat.  l,od.  16,  v. 
9.— Owrf.  Met.  14,  V.  712. 

NoRTHippus,  a  Greek  tragic  poet. 
NoRTiA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Forr 
tune  among  the  Etrurian.s.     Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

NoTiius,  a  son  of  Deucalion. A  sur- 
name of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  from  his  ille- 
gitimacy. 

NoTiuM,  a  town  of  iEolia,  near  the  Cay- 
sler.  It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  left  their  ancient  habitations 
because  Notium  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated in  being  on  the  sea  shore.  Lii>.  37,  c.  26, 
38,  39. 

NoTus,  the  south  wind,  called  also  Auster. 
NovTE  (laberna),  the  new  shops  built  in  th« 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields 

of  the  Cimbri.     Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. The 

Veteres  tabcrnce  were  adorned  with  those  of 
the  Samnites.     Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

NovARiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  how 
Kovara  in  Milan.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

NovATus,  a  man  who  severely  attacked  the 
character  of  Augustus,  under  a  fictitious  name. 
The  emperor  discovered  him,  and  only  fined 
him  a  small  sum  of  money. 

NovEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys,  near  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  26,  kc. 

NoYioDUNUM,  a  town  of  the  MAai  in 
Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Ceesar.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  Noyjn, 
or,  as  others  suppose.  Never s.  Cxs.  Bell.  G. 
2,  c  12. 

NovioMAGCs,  or  Neomagus,  a  town  of  Gaul, 

now  Mzeux  in  Normandy. Anotlier  called 

also  jXemetes,  now  Spire. Another  in  Bata- 

via,  now  Nimeguen,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Waal. 
NoviuM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Koya. 
Novius  Priscus,  a  man  banished  from 
Rome  by  Nero,  on  suspicion  that  he  was 
accessary  to  Piso's  conspiracy.  Tacit.  Ann. 
15,  c.  71. A  man  who  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate the  emperor  Claudius. Two  bro- 
thers obscurely  born,  distinguished  in  the  age 
of  Horace  for  their  officiousness.  Horat.  l» 
sat.  6. 

Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria,  oh 
the  lake  Larinus,  of  whicii  the  inhabitants 
were  called  A'ovocomense.s.  Cic.  ad  Die.  13, 
c.  35. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From 
her  union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave 
birth  to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was 
also  the  mother  of  the  Pareae,  Hesperides, 
Dreams,  of  Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud, 
kc.  She  is  called  by  some  of  the  poets  thf 
mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  ot 
men,  and  therefore  she  was  worshipped  ivith 
great  solemnity  by  the  ancients.  Siie  had  a 
famous  statue  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus. 
It  was  usual  to  offer  her    a  black  sheep,  a? 
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s'le  was  the  mother  of  the  furies.  The  cock 
v/as  also  oft'ered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims 
(he  approach  of  day,  durhig  liic  darkness  of 
the  night.  She  is  represented  as  mounted  on 
a  chariot  and  covered  with  a  veil  bespangled 
with  stars.  The  constellations  generally  went 
before  her  as  her  constant  messengers.  Some- 
times she  is  seen  holding  two  children  under 
her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black,  representing 
death,  or  rather  night,  and  the  other  white, 
representing  sleep  or  day.  Some  of  the  mo- 
derns have  described  her  as  a  woman  veiled 
in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies,  and 
carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
bats.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  QbO.—Ovid.  Fast.  1, 
V.  455.—Paui.  10,  c.  38.— Hesiod.  Tlieog.  125 
and  212. 

NucERiA,  a  town  of  Campania,  taken  by 
Annibal.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  was  called  J\'ueeria  Comlnntia, 
or  Alfalema.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  /Vb- 
6era,  and  contains  about  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lucan.  2,  v.  472. — Liv.  9,  c.  41,  1. 
27,  c.  ^.—Ital.8,  V.  53\.— Tacit.  Jinn.  13  and 

14. A  town  of  Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the 

Apennines.     Sirab. — Plin. 

NuiTHONEs,  a  people  of  Germany,  possess- 
ing the  country  now  called  Mecklenburg  and 
Fomerania.     Tacit.  G.  40. 

NtJMA  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  Ancus  Mar- 
tius.     I'aciV.  J.  6,  c.  1  l.—Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

NtJMA  PoMPiLifs,  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  He  married  Tatia  the  daughter  of 
Tatius  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her 
death  he  retired  into  the  country  to  devote 
himself  morf  freely  to  literary  pursuits.  At 
the  death  of  Romulus,  the  Romans  fixed  upon 
him  to  be  their  new  king,  and  two  senators 
were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  decisions 
of  the  senate  and  of  (he  people.  Numa  refus- 
ed their  offers,  and  it  was  not  but  at  the  re- 
peated solicitations  and  prayers  of  his  friends, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  roy- 
alty. The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  popular, 
and  he  dismissed  the  300  body  guards  which 
his  predecessor  had  kept  around  his  person, 
observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a  people 
who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over  them. 
He  was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond  of  war,  and 
military  expeditions,  but  he  applied  himself  to 
tame  the  ferocity  of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate 
in  their  minds  a  reverence  for  the  deity,  and 
to  quell  their  dissentions  by  dividing  all  the 
citizens  into  different  classes.  He  established 
diflferent  orders  of  priests,  and  taught  the  Ro- 
mans not  to  worship  the  deity  by  images ;  and 
from  his  example  no  graven  or  painted  statues 
appeared  in  the  temples  or  sanctuaries  of 
Rome  for  upwards  of  160  years.  He  encou- 
raged the  rej)ort  which  was  spread  of  his  pay- 
ing regular  visits  to  the  nymph  Egeria,  and 
made  use  of  her  name  to  give  sanction  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  which  he  had  introdu- 
ced. He  established  tiie  college  of  the  vestals, 
and  told  the  Romans  that  the  safefy  of  the 
empire  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  ancyle  or  skidd  which,  as  was  gene- 
rally believed,  had  dropped  down  from  hea- 
ven.   He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janu«,  which. 
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during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut  as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome. 
Numa  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which 
he  had  given  every  possible  encouragement  to 
tlie  useful  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated 
peace,  B.  C.  672.  Not  only  the  Romans,  but 
also  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  eager  to 
pay  their  last  offices  to  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered  for  his  abilities,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity. He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculuui, 
with  many  of  the  books  which  lie  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one 
of  the  Romans  about  400  years  after  his  death, 
and  as  they  contained  nothing  new  or  interest- 
ing, but  merely  the  reasons  why  he  had  made 
innovations  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  tliey  were  burnt  by  or- 
der of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daugh- 
ter called  Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Mar- 
cius, and  became  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martius 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some  say  that  he 
had  also  four  sons,  but  this  opinion  is  ill  found- 
ed. Plut.  in  vita. —  Varro. — Liv.  1,  c.  18  — 
Plin.  13  and  14,  &c.— F/or.  1,  c.  2.— /;,-;. 
JEii.  6,  V.  809,  1.  9,  V.  562.— Cic.  dt  J\'ai.  D. 
3,  c.  2  and  17. —  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  2. — Dionys. 

Hal.  2,  c.  B9.—  0vid.  Fast.  3,  Lc. One  of 

the  Rululian  chiefs  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus 
and  Euryalus.     Vid.  JEn.  9,  v.  434. 

NuMANA,  a  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  people  were  called  jYumanates. 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Ndmantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the 
war  of  fourteen  years,  which,  though  unpro- 
tected by  walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  main- 
tained against  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Romaa 
forces,  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  empowered 
(o  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the  destruction  of 
Numantia.  He  began  the  siege  with  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  no  more 
than  4CK30  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  ar- 
mies behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Numantines  was  soon  changed 
into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
horses,  and  aftcrv;ards  of  (hat  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated 
to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
The  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  ob- 
liged some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  gene- 
ral. Scipio  demanded  them  to  deliver  tliem- 
selves  up  on  the  morrow ;  they  refused, 
and  when  a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to 
their  petitions,  they  retired  and  set  tire  to 
their  houses,  and  all  destroyed  themselves, 
B.  C.  133,  so  that  not  even  one  remained  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Some 
historians,  however,  deny  that,  and  support 
that  a  number  of  Numantines  delivered  them- 
selves into  Scipio's  hands,  and  that  fifty  of 
them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  The  fall  of  Numan- 
tia was  more  glorious  than  that  of  Carthage 

Corinth,  though  inferior  to  them.  The 
conqueror  obtained  the  surname  of  Kamanti- 
nus.  Flor.  2,  c.  18 — Jlppian.  Ibcr. — Pat  ere. 
2,  c.  3.— C/c.  1.  off.—Strab.  B.—Mela,  2.  r.  6 
Phtt.—Jhrat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  1. 
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JNiiMANTiNA,  a  woman  accused  under  Tibe- 
sIhs  of  making  her  husband  insane  by  enchant- 
ments, kc.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  22. 

jVumanus  Remulcs,  a  Rutulian  who  accus- 
ed the  Trojans  of  effeminacy.  He  had  mar- 
ried the  younger  sister  of  Turnus,  and  was 
killed  bv  Ascanias  during  the  Rutulian  war. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  592,  &c. 

JVcMENKs,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Pathagoras,  born  at  Apamea  iti 
Syria.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  An- 
toninus. 

JNi'MENiA,  or  Neomenia,  a  festival  observ- 
ed by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but 
•specially  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  who  is 
justly  deemed  the  author  of  light  and  of 
whatever  distinction  is  made  in  the  months, 
seasons,  days,  and  nights.  It  was  observed 
with  games  and  public  entertainments,  which 
were  provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens, 
and  which  were  always  frequented  by  the 
poor.  Solemn  prayers  were  offered  at  Athens 
during  the  solemnity,  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic.  The  demi-gods  as  well  as  the  heroes 
of  the  ancients,  were  honoured  and  invoked 
in  the  festival. 

iVuMENius,  a  philosopher  who  supposed  that 
Chaos,  from  which  the  Avorld  was  created, 
was  animpted  by  an  evil  and  maleficent  soul. 
He  lived  in  the  second  century. 

IN'uMENTANA  VIA,  a  road  at  Rome,  which 
led  to  mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  Vimi- 
nalis.     Liv.  3,  c.  62. 

IVuMERiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  numbers.    Jiug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11. 

NuMERiANus,  M.  Aurelius,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Ciesar,  and  at 
his  death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother 
Carinus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reign  was  short. 
Eight  months  after  his  father's  death,  he  was 
murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law 
Arrius  Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an 
expedition.  The  murderer,  who  hoped  to 
ascend  the  vacant  throne,  continued  to  follow 
the  litter  as  if  the  emperor  was  alive,  till  he 
found  a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  his 
sentiments.  The  stench  of  the  body  however 
soon  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  he  was  sa- 
crificed to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Numeria- 
nus  lias  been  admired  for  his  learning  as  well 
as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 

Vj  no   writer  of  his  age. A  friend  of  the 

emperor  Severus. 

JSJumerius,  a  man  who  favoured  the  es- 
cape of  Marius  to  Africa,  &ic. A  friend  of 

Pompey  taken  by  J.  Cajsar's  adherents,  &.c. 
Plin. 

NuMiciA  VIA,  one  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town 
of  Brniuiusium, 

jNijAncus,  a  small  river  of  Latiuin,  near 
Laviniura,  where  tlie  dead  liody  of  iEneas  was 
found,  and  where  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  drown- 
ed herself.     Virg.  ^yn.  7,  v.   150,  fcc. Sil. 

1,  v.  :i69 —Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  368,  Lc.  Fast.  S, 

V.  643. .\  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  he 

addresi-ed  1  cp.  6. 

Ni'MiDA,  a  surname  given  by  Horace,  1  od. 
36,  to  one  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from 
his  conquests  in  Numidia.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  Poxcponius,  others  Piotius, 
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jViJmidia,  an  inland  coualry  of  Africaj 
which  now  forms  the  kingdom  oi  Jilgiers  and 
Bildiilgerid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  south  by  Gstulia,  west 
by  Mauritania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya 
which  was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Nomudes,  and  afterwards 
Niimida.  It  was  the  kingdom  of  Masiuissa, 
who  was  the  occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war, 
on  account  of  the  offence  he  had  received  from 
I  he  Carthaginians.  Jugurtha  reigned  there, 
as  also  Juba  the  father  and  son.  It  was  con- 
quered, and  became  a  Roman  province,  of 
which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor.  The 
Numidians  were  excellent  warriors,  and  in 
their  expeditions  they  always  endeaToured  to 
engage  with  the  enemy  in  the  night  time. 
They  rode  without  saddles  or  bridles,  whence 
they  have  been  called  infrani.  They  had  their 
wives  in  common  as  the  rest  of  the  barbarian 
nations  of  antiquity.  Sallust.  in  Jug. — Flor. 
2,  c.  lo.—Strab.  2  and  11. —Mela,  I,  c.  4,  kc. 
—Ovid.  Met.  16,  V.  764. 

NuMiDius  QuADRATUs,  a  govemoF  of  Syria 
under  Claudius.     Tacit,  jinn.  12. 

Nu.MisTRO,  a  town  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy, 
Liv.  45,  c.  17. 

NuMiTOR,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba, 
who  inherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  his 
brother  Amulius,  and  began  to  reign  con- 
jointly with  him.  Amulius  was  too  avaricious 
to  bear  a  colleague  on  the  throne ;  expel- 
led his  brother,  and  that  he  might  more 
safely  secure  himself  he  put  to  death  his  son 
Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter  Ilia  t© 
the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which  de- 
manded perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  be- 
came pregnant,  and  though  the  two  children 
whom  she  brought  forth  were  exposed  in 
the  river  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life 
was  preserved,  and  JNumitor  was  restored  to 
his  throne  by  his  grandsons,  and  the  tyranni- 
cal usurper  was  put  to  death.  Dionys.  Hal. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Jiomul. — Ovid.  Fast.  4, 

v.  55,  kc. —  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  768. A  son  of 

Phorcus  who  fought  with  Turnus  against  iE- 

neas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  342. A  rich  and 

dissolute  Roman  in  the  age  of  Juvenal  7,  v.  74. 

NuMiToRius,  a  Roman  who  defended  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  Appius  wished  to  otier  violence. 

He  was  made  military  tribune. Q.   Pullus, 

a  general  of  Fregellai,  kc.  Cic.  dt  Inv.  2,  c. 
34. 

NuMONius.     Vid.  Vala. 

INvNcoREus,  a  son  of  Sesostris  king  of  E- 
gypt,  who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after 
brought  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican. 
Plin.  36,  c.  11. He  is  called  Pheron  by  He- 
rodotus. 

Nl'nihna,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
invoked  when  they  named  their  children. 
This  happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth, 
whence  the  name  of  the  goddess,  JVoiia  dies. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  16, 

NiJNDiN^E.     Vid,  FeriaR. 

rs'uiis^,  a  town  of  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  If 
V.  744. 

Wurscia,  a  goddess  who  patronized  the 
Etrurians.    Juv.  10,  v.  74. 

NuRsiA,  now  Kurza,  a  town  of  Picenum 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  J\ursi7ii.  Its  si- 
tiiatioa  was  exposed;  and  the  air  considered  as 
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unwholesome.  Sil  It.  8,  v.  416.— Virg.  ^n.\ 
7,  V.  116.— Martial.  13,  ep.  20.— Liv.  28,  | 
c  45  I 

Nutria,  a  town  of  Illyricum.     Polyb.  2.       1 

Nycteis,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  was 

mother  of  Labdacus. A  patronymic  of  An- 

tiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  assu- 
med the  shape  of  a  satyr  to  enjoy  her  com- 
pany.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  110. 

Nyctelia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
[Vid.  Nyctelius,]  observed  on  mount  Cithae- 
ron.     Plut.in  Sipiip. 

Nyctelius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  be- 
cause his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night. 
(vuj  nox,  Tj^ju-  ptrficio.)  The  word  latex  J^yc- 
ielius  thence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in  (Ediji. — 
Fans.  1,  c.  40. — Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Nycteus,  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia. 

A  son  of  Chthonius. A  son  of  Neptune  by 

Celene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos,  or 
of  Thebes,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete  cal- 
led Polyxo  or  Almathffia,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The 
first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
amours  with  her  father,  into  whose  bed  she 
introduced  herself  by  means  of  her  nurse. 
Wlien  the  father  knew  the  incest  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter, 
who  was  immediately  changed  by  Minerva  in- 
to an  owl.  Nycteus  made  war  against  Epopeus, 
who  had  carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  engage- 
ment, leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly- 
cus,  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war, 
and  punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
[Vid.  Antiope.J  Pans.  2,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab. 
157  and  204.— Oi'irf.  Met.  2,  v.  590,  &,c.  1.  6,  v. 
110,  &ic. 

Nyctimene,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus.  Vid. 
Nycteus. 

Nyctimus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia. He  died  without  issue,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  nephew  Areas,  the  son  of  Ca- 
Hsto.     Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

Nymb^um,  a  lake  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia.     Id.  3,  v.  23. 

Nymphve,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
presided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryadea 
and  Hamadryades,  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Orendes,  some  presided 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  Vv'ere  called  JVapcem, 
file.  Of  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called 
Oceanides,  JVereides,  Naiades,  Potamidts, 
Limnades,  &ic.  These  presided  not  only  over 
the  sea,  but  also  over  rivers,  fountains,  streams, 
and  lakes.  The  nymphs  fixed  their  residence 
not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  mountains, 
rocks,  iu  woods  or  caverns,  and  their  grottos 
were  beautified  by  evergreens  and  delightful 
and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs  were  im- 
mortal according  to  the  opinion  of  some  niy- 
thologists ;  others  supposed  that,  like  men, 
they  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their 
life  was  of  long  duration.  They  lived  for  se- 
veral thousand  years  according  to  Hesiod,  or 
as  Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they 
lived  above  9720  years.  The  number  of  the 
»ymphs  is  not  precisely  knowu.    There  were 
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above  3000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  paw- 
cr  was  extended  over  the  different  places  of 
the  earth,  and  the  various  functions  and  oc- 
cupations of  mankind.  They  were  worship- 
ped by  the  ancients,  though  not  with  so  much, 
solemnity  as  the  superior  deities.  They  had 
no  temples  raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  on- 
ly offerings  they  received  were  milk,  honey, 
oil,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful  virgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  andl 
sometimes  they  held  a  vase,  from  which  thejr 
seemed  to  pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had! 
grass,  leaves,  and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  see  them  nakwd, 
and  such  sight  was  generally  attended  by  a  de- 
lirium, to  which  Propertius  seems  to  allude  in 
this  verse,  wherein  he  sjieaks  of  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
world, 

Necfuerat  nudas  pcaia  videre  Deas. 
The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  bjr 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their 
residence;  thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were 
called  Sicelides ;  those  of  Corycus,  CorycideSf 
&,c.  Olid.  Met.  1,  v.  320, 1.  5,  v.  412,  I.  9, 
651,  k.c.  Fast.  3,  v.  '769.— Pans.  10,  c.  3. — 
Pint,  de  Orac.  def. — Orpheus.  Arg. — Hesiod. 
Tlieog.—Propcrt.  3,  el.  V2.— Homer.  Od.  14. 

Nymph^um,  a  port  of   Macedonia.     Cos. 

bell.  civ. A  promontory  of  Epirus  on  the 

Ionian  sea. A  place  near  the  walls  of  Apol- 

lonia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed 
to  rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains.  It  was 
there  that  a  sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and 
brought  to  Sylla  as  he  retarned  from  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war.  This  monster  had  the  same 
features  as  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He 
was  interrogated  by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpret 
tei's,  but  his  articulations  were  unintelligible, 
and  the  Roman  spurned  from  him  a  creature 
which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  % 
beast  more  than  that  of  a  man.  Pint,  in  Syl- 
la.—Dio.  41.—Pli7i.  5,  c.  29.— Strab.  T.—Lii\ 

42,  c.  36  and  49. A  city  of  Taurica  Cherso- 

nesus. The  building  at  Rome  where  the 

nymphs  were  worshipped,  bore  also  this  name., 
being  adorned  with  their  statues  and  with 
fountains  and  water-falls,  which  afforded  aa 
agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness. 

NymphjEus,  a  man  who  went  into  Caria  at 
the  head  of  a  colony  of  Melians,  &c.  Polycen.  S. 

Nymphidius,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who 
said  that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He 
was  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon 
after  disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was 
slain  by  the  soldiers,  &.c.   Tadt.  Jinn.  15. 

NvMPHis,  a  native  of  Heraclea,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Alexander's  life  and  actions,  di- 
vided into  24  books.    JElian.  7,  de  Anim. 

Nymphodorus,    a   writer   of   Amphlpolis. 

A  Syracusan  who  wrote  an  history  of 

Sicily. 

Nympholeptes,  or  Nymphomanes,  pos- 
sessed by  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Cithajron,  who  be- 
lieved that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs. 
Plut.  in  Arist. 

Nymphon,  a  native  of  Colophon,  &c.  Cic. 
adfra.  1. 

Nrpsips,  a  general  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant- 
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who  took  Syracuse,  and  put  all  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  sword.    Diod.  16. 

Nysa  or  NrssA,  a  town  of  JCthiopia,  at  the 
south  of  Egypt,  or  according  to  others, 
of  Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the 
same  name  in  Indla,was  sacred  to  the  god  Bac- 
chus, who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  place,  and  who  received  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
Am;  &  Hvrx,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  that  of 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  god  made  this 
place  the  seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of 
the  conquered  nations  of  the  east.  Diodorus,  in 
his  third  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix 
account  of  the  birJi  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and 
of  his  education  and  heroic  actions.  Mcia,  3, 
€.7.— Ovid.  Md.4,v.  13,  he— Hal.  7,  v.  198. 

—Cart.  8,  c.    \0.—Vlrg.   JEti.  6,  v.  805. 

According  to  some  geogi-aphers  there  were 
no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  of  Nysa. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Euboea,  fa- 
mous for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  uii- 
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common  manner,  that  if  a  twig  was  ptauled! 
in  the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately 
produced  grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the 

evening. A  city  of    Thrace. Another 

seated  on  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  and 
sacred  to  Bacchus.    Juv.  7,  v.  63. 

Nys.«:us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.     Propert.  3,  el.  17, 

V.  22. A  son  of  Dionysius  of  .Syracuse.  C. 

JYep.  in  Dion. 

Nysas,  a  river  of  Africa,  rising  in  jSthiopia. 

Nvsiyfi  roRT^,  a  small  island  in  Africa. 

Nysiaoks,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa,  to  whose  care  .lupiter  intru.'^ted  the 
education  of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
V.  314,  &ic. 

Nysiros,  an  island.     Vid.  Nisyros. 

Nysius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  as  the  pro- 
tecting god  of  Nysa.     Cic.  Flac.  25. 

Nyssa,  a  sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
Plut. 
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O ARSES,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Memnon. 

Oarus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the 
Pal  us  Mosotis.     Hercdot.  4. 

Oasis,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Libya,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  days  journey  from  The- 
bes in  Egypt,  where  the  Persian  army  sent  by 
Cambyses  to  plunder  Jupiter  Ammon's  temple 
was  lost  in  the  sands.  There  were  two  other 
cities  of  f  hat  name  very  little  known.  Oasis  be- 
CEune  a  place  of  Oanishment  under  the  lower 
empire.  Strab.  17. — Zosim.  5,  c.  97. — -Hero- 
dot.  3,  c.  26. 

Oaxf.s,  a  river  of  Crete  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
Ed.  I,  V.  06. 

Oaxus,  a  town  oi  Crete  where  Etearchus 

reigned,  who  founded  Cyrene. A  son  of 

Apollo  and  the  nymph  Anchiale. 

Oeringa,  now  Jikr,  a  river  of  Germany 
falling  into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

Obultronius,  a  qusestor  put  to  death  by 
Galba's  orders,  SiC.     Tacit. 

OcALEA  or  OcALU,  a   town   of    Bceotia. 

Homer.  II.  2. A  daughter  of  Mantineus, 

who  married  Abas,  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hy- 
permnestra,  by  whom  she  had  Acrisius  and 
Projtus.    Apollod.  2,  c.  2. 

OcEiA,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  great- 
est sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domilius  succeeded  her. 
Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

OcEANiDEs,  and  Oceanitides,  sea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they 
received  their  name,  and  of  the  goddess 
Tethys.  They  were  3000  according  to 
ApollodoruF,  who  mentions  the  names  of 
seven  of  them  ;  Asia,  Styx,  Electra,  Doris, 
Eurynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Metis.  Hesiod, 
speaks  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  reckons  41, 
Pitho,  Admete,  Prynno,  lanthe,  Rhodia, 
Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Glymene,  Idyja, 
Pasithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuso,  Galuxaure,  Plex- 
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aure,  Perseis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Meie- 
hcsis,  Dione,  Cerceis,  Xantha,  Acasta,  lanira, 
Telestho,  Europa,  Menestho,  Petrea,  Eudora, 
Calypso,  Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crisia,  Amphiro, 
with  those  mentioned  by  Apollodoi-us  except 
Amphitrite.  Ilyginus  mentions  16  whose 
narxies  are  almost  all  different  from  those  of 
ApoUodorusand  Hesiod, which  difference  pro- 
ceeds from  tiie  mutilation  of  the  original  text. 
The  Oceanides,  as  tlie  rest  of  the  inferior 
deities,  were  honoured  with  libations  and 
sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered  to  them,  and 
they  were  entreated  to  protect  sailors  from 
storms  and  dangerous  tempests.  The  Argo- 
nauts, before  they  proceeded  to  their  expe- 
dition, made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey,  and 
oil,  on  the  sea  shore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the 
sea,  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  sacritice  was  made 
on  the  sea  shore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was 
received  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  v/as  in  open 
sea,  the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down 
into  the  waters.  AVhen  the  sea  was  calm  the 
sailors  generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young 
pig,  but  if  it  was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and 
rough,  a  black  bull  was  deemed  the  most  ac- 
ceptable victim.  Homer. Od.  3. — Horat. — Jlpol- 
Ion.  Jlrg.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  341.— Hesiod.  Theog. 
349.— Jlpollod.  1 

OcEANus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son 
of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such 
as  the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &.c.  with 
a  number  of  daughters,  who  are  called  from 
him  Oceanides.  [Vid.  Oceanides.]  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  Oceanus  was  the  father  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  rest  of  the  deities.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a 
long  flowing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
while  ships  under  sail  appear  at  a  distance,  or 
a  sea  monster  stands  near  him.  Oceanus  pre- 
sided over  every  part  of  the  sea,  and  even  the 
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Tirers  were  subjected  to  his  power.  The  an- 
cients were  superstitious  in  their  worship  to 
Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  any  voyage.  Hesiod.  Theog.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  81,  hc.—^poUod.  l.—Cic.  de 
J^'al.  D.  3,  c.  20.— Homer.  II. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Luca- 
nia.     Vid.  Lucanns. 

OcELUM,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cos.  Bell.  G.  1, 
c.  10. 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  Eubcea,  and  the  name 

of  Eubcea  itself. A  sister  of  Ochus  buried 

alive  by  his  orders. 

OcHESics,  a  general  of  .Stolia  in  the  Tro- 
jan war.    Homer.  11.  5. 

Ochus,  a  surname  given  toArtaxerxestheSd 

king  of  Persia.     \_Vid.  Artaxer.iies.] A  man 

of  Cyzicus  who  was  killed  by  the  Argonauts. 

Flacc.  3. A  prince  of  Persia,  who  refused 

to  visit  his  native  country  for  fear  of  giving  all 

the  women  each  a  piece  of  gold.     Plut. 

A  river  of  India,  or  of  Bactriana.  Plin.  6,  c. 
36, 1.  31,  c.  7. A  king  of  Persia.  He  ex- 
changed this  name  for  that  of  Darius.  Vid. 
Darius  Nothus, 

OcNUS,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  .lEneas  against  Turnus.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Maiiua  after  his  mo- 
ther's name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Bianor.     FiVg.  Ed.  9,  Mn.  10,  v.  li>8. 

.4.  man  remarkable  for  his  industry.     He 

had  a  wife  as  remarkable  for  her  profusion  ; 
she  always  consumed  and  lavished  away  what- 
ever the  labours  of  her  husband  had  earned. 
He  is  represented  as  twisting  a  cord,  which  an 
ass  standing  by  eats  up  as  soon  as  he  makes  it, 
whence  the  proverb  of  the  cord  of  Ocnus  often 
applied  to  labour  which  meets  no  return,  and 
which  is  totally  lost.  Propert.  4,  el.  3,  v.  21. — 
Plin.  33,  c.  11.— Paws.  10,  c.  29. 

OcRicuLUM,  now  Otricoli,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria  near  Rome.     Cic.pro.  Mil. — Ldo.  19,  c.  41. 

OcRiDioN,  a  king  of  Rhodes  vtho  was  reck- 
oned in  the  number  of  the  gods  after  death. 
Pint,  in  GrcEc.  quad.  27. 

OcRisiA,  a  woman  of  Corniculum,  who 
was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil  the 
wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  As  she  was 
throwing  into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of 
the  meats  that  were  served  on  the  table  of 
Tarquin,  she  suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what 
Ovid  caWs  obscoeni  forma  virili.s.  She  informed 
the  queen  of  it,  and  when  by  her  orders  she 
had  approached  near  it,  she  conceived  a  son 
who  was  called  Servius  Tullius,  and  who  being 
educated  in  the  king's  family,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  throne.  Some  suppose 
that  Vulcan  had  assumed  that  form  which  was 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ocrisia,  and  that  the 
god  was  the  father  of  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. 
Flut.  de  fort.  Rmh.—PVm.  36,  c.  -21.— Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  627. 

OcTACiLi-ius,  a  slave  who  was  manumit 
ted,  and  who  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rome.  He  had  Pompey  the  Great  in  tlis 
number  of  his  pupils.  Sudon.  in  PJiet. — Mar- 
tinl.  10,  ep.  79. 

OcTAviA,  a  Roman   lady  sister  to  the  em 

peror  Augustus  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty 

and  virtues.     She  married  Claudius  Marcellus, 

and  after  his  death  M.  Antony.     Her  marriage 

•iih  Antony  was  a  poUtical  step  to  reconcile 
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her  brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved 
for  some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  he  soon  af- 
ter despised  her  for  Cleopatra,  and  when  she 
attempted  to  withdraw  him  from  this  unlawful 
amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at  Athens,  she  was 
secretly  rebuked  and  totally  banished  from  his 
presence.  This  affront  was  highly  resented  by 
.\ugustus,  and  though  Octavia  endeavoured  t» 
pacify  him  by  palliating  her  husband's  beha- 
viour, he  resolved  to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms. 
.'\fter  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia,  forgetful  of  the  injuries  she 
had  received,  took  into  her  house  all  the  chil- 
dren of  her  husband,  and  treated  them  with, 
maternal  tenderness.  Aiarcellus  her  son  by 
her  first  husband  was  married  to  a  niece  of  .Au- 
gustus, and  publicly  intended  as  a  successor  to 
Ills  uncle.  His  sudden  death  plunged  all  bis 
family  into  the  greatest  grief.  Virgil,  whom 
Augustus  patronized,  undertook  upon  himself 
to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  young  man  whom  Rome  regarded  as  her  fu- 
ture father  and  patron.  He  was  desired  tore- 
peat  his  composition  in  the  presence  of  Augus- 
tus and  of  his  sister.  Octavia  burst  into  tears 
as  soon  as  the  poet  began;  but  when  he  men- 
tioned, Tu  Marcellus  eris,  she  swooned  away^ 
This  tender  and  pathetic  encomium  upon  the 
merit  and  the  virtue  of  young  Marcellus  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  Octavia,  and  Virgil  re- 
ceived 10,000  sesterces  for  every  one  of  the 
verses.  Octavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony, 
Antonia  Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  elder 
married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom 
she  had  Cn.  Domitius  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  (^ 
Germanicus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as 
virtuous  and  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  mar- 
ried Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  she 
had  Germanicus,  and  Claudius,  who  reigned 
before  Nero.  Tlie  death  of  Marcellus  con- 
tinually preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia, 
who  died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid  great  re- 
gard to  her  memory,  by  pronouncing  himself 
her  funeral  oration.  The  Roman  people  alsa 
showed  their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  their 
wish  to  pay  her  divine  honours.     Suet.  iuJug. 

— Plut.  in  Anton,  he- A  daughter  of  the 

emperor  Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was  be- 
trothed to  Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of 
Agrippina,  she  was  married  to  the  emperor 
Nero  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
soon  after  divorced  on  pretence  of  barrenness, 
and  the  emperor  married  Poppaea,  who  exer- 
cised her  enmity  ujion  Octavia  by  causing  her 
to  be  banished  into  Campania.  She  was  after- 
wards recalled  at  the  instance  of  the  people, 
and  Poppeea,  who  was  resolved  on  her  ruin, 
caused  her  again  to  h^.  banished  to  an  island, 
where  she  was  ordered  to  kill  herself  by  open- 
ing her  veins.  Her  head  was  cut  off'  and  car- 
ried to  Poppasa..  Satt.  in  Claud.  27,  in  J\'er. 
7  and  35.— Tacit.  Jinn.  12. 

OcTvviANus,  or  OcTAViLs  C^SA!?,  the  ne- 
phew of  Caesar  the  dictator.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  the  final  destructioa  of  the 
Roman  republic,  tlie  servile  senati,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  and  surname  oi  Augustus  a$ 
expressive  of  his  greatness  and  dignity.  Vid. 
Augustus. 

OcTAYius,  a  Roman  officer  wLo  brought 
Peneus,  king  of  Maccdcnia,  a  prisoner  to  the 
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consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to 
be  guardian  to  Ptolemy  Eupator,  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  arrogance.  He  was  assassinated  by 
iysias,  who  was  before  regent  of  Egypt.    The 

murderer  was  sent  to  Rome. A  man  who 

opposed  Metellus  in  the  reduction  of  Crete  by 
means  of  Pompey.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  the  island. A  man  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome  and  became  remarkable  for 
tis  probity  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He 
was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his 
successful  rivals  Marius  and  Cinna. A  Ro- 
man who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of 
Cffisar's  murderers.  His  assertions  were  false, 
yet  be  was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  acces- 
sary to  the  conspiracy. A  lieutenant  of 

Crassus  in  Parthia.  He  accompanied  his  ge- 
neral to  the  tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror, 
and  was  killed  by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted 
to  hinder  them  from  carrying  away  Crassus. 

A  governor  of  Cilicia.     He   died  in  his 

province,  and  Lucullus  made  applications  to 

succeed  him,  &c. A  tribune  of  the  people 

at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  his  colleague 

deposed. A  commander  of  the  forces  of 

Antony  against  Augustus. An  officer  who 

killed  himself,  Sic. A  tribune  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  who  debauched  a  woman  of  Pontus  from 
er  husband.  She  proved  unfaithful  to  him, 
upon  which  he  murdered  her.  He  was  con- 
demned under  Nero.     Tacit.  Arm.  4"  Hist. — 

Plut.  in  vilis. — Flor. — Liv.   fcc. A  poet  in 

the  Augustan  age  intimate  with  Horace.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historian.  Ho- 
rat.  1.  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

OcTODUKus,  a  village  in  the  modern  country 
of  Switzerland,  now  called  Martigny.  Cms. 
B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

OcToGESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  now  called  Mcqui- 
nensa.     Cms.  B.  G.  I,  c.  6i. 

OcToLOPHUM,  a  place  of  Greece.  Liv. 
31. 

OcYALus,  one  of  the  Phaecians  with  Alci- 
Bous.    Homer.  Od. 

OcypKTE,  one  of  the  Harpies  who  infected 
whatever  she  touched.  The  name  signifies 
swift  flying.    Hatiod.  Thcog.  265. — Jlpollod.  1, 

c.  9.~ 'A  daughter  ot  Thaumas. A 

daughter  of  Danaus. 

OcYROE,  a  daughter  of  Chiron  by  Cliaricio, 
who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
changed  into  a  mare.  [Vid.  Melanippe.] 
Ovid.  Mel.  2,  v.  638,  &.c. A  woman  daugh- 
ter of  Chesias,  carried  away  by  Apollo  as  she 
was  going  to  a  festival  at  Miletus. 

Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmy- 
ja.  He  early  inured  himself  to  bear  fatigues, 
and  by  hunting  leopards  and  wild  beasts,  he 
accustomed  himself  to  the  labours  of  a  mi- 
litary life.  He  was  faithful  to  the  Romans ; 
and  when  Aurelian  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  Odenatus  warmly 
ititerested  himself  in  his  cause,  and  solicited 
his  release  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror 
and  sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Per- 
sia was  oll'ended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenatus; 
he  tore  the  letter,  and  ordered  the  presents 
which  were  offered  to  be  thrown  into  a  river. 
To  punish  Odenatus,  who  had  the  impudence, 
3she  observed,  to  pay  homage  to  so  great  a 
monarch  as  himself-  lie  erdercd  him  to  appear 
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before  him,  on  pain  of  being  devoted  to  in- 
stant destruction,  with  all  his  family,  if  be 
dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdained  the  sum- 
mons of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to  force. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  troops 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  took  his  wife 
prisoner  with  a  great  and  rich  booty.  These 
services  were  seen  with  gratitude  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Gallienus,  the  then  reigning  em- 
peror, named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to 
his  children,  and  to  his  wife  the  celebrated 
Zenobia.  Odenatus,  invested  with  new  power, 
resolved  to  signalize  himself  more  conspicu- 
ously by  conquering  the  nortliern  barbarians, 
but  his  exultation  was  short,  and  he  perished 
by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  relations,  whom 
he  had  slightly  oft'ended  in  a  domestic  enter- 
tainment. He  died  atEmessa,  about  the  267th 
year  of  tiie  Christian  era.  Zenobia  succeeded 
to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

Odessus,  a  sea  port  town  at  the  west  of 
the  Euxine  sea  in  Lower  Moisia,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Ovid.  1,  Trist.  9. 
v.  37. 

Odeum,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.  Vi- 
truv.  5,  c.  9. 

Odinus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
who  flourished  about  70years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Ger- 
many, or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark 
He  was  at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a 
monarch,  and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen, 
and  made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the 
dead  to  life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
futurity.  When  he  had  extended  his  power, 
and  increased  his  fame  by  conqtiest,  and  by 
persuasion,  he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different 
manner  from  other  men.  He  assembled  his 
friends,  and  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he 
made  on  his  body  nine  ditt'erent  wounds  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  and  as  he  expired  he  declar- 
ed he  was  going  into  Scy  thia,  where  he  should 
become  one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  fur- 
ther added,  that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  fe- 
licity for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a 
virtuous  life,  who  fought  with  intrepidity,  and 
who  died  like  heroes  in  the  field  of  battle. 
These  injunctions  had  the  desired  elfect ;  his 
countrymen  superstitiously  believed  him,  and 
always  recommended  themselves  to  his  pro- 
tection whenever  they  engaged  in  a  batlle,- 
and  they  entreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  of 
such  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

Odites,  a  son  of  Ixion,  killed  by  Mopsus, 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.     Ovid.  Met.    12, 

V.  457. A  prince  killed  at  the  nuptials  of 

Andromeda.    Id.  ib.  5,  v.  97. 

Odoacer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  de- 
stroyed the  western  empire  of  Rome,    and ' 
called  himself  king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odomanti,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Strymon.    Liv.  45,  c.  4.* 

Odoses,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

OoRYSiE,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Jster.  The  epi- 
thet of  Odrysius'is  often  applied  to  a  Thracian. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  490, 1.  13,  v.  554.— S/«L  Ach. 
1,  V.  184.— Lii'.  39,  c.  53. 

Odvssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes  in  24  books  the  ativeritures 
of  niysseson  his  rel«rn  fr»m  the  Trojan  wntj 
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with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole  [  and  Jocasta.     Asbeingdescended  from  VenuS 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more   than  55  |  by  his  father's  side,  Oidipus  was  born  to  be 

exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.     Laius  tiie  father  ot* 
(Edipus,  was  informed  by  llie  oracle,  as  soon 
as  he  married  .fooasta,  that  lie  must  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  son.     Such  dreadful  intelli- 
gence awakened  his  fears,  and  to  prevent  the 
fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  he  resolved  never  to 
approach  Jocasta  ;  but  his  solemn  resolutioius 
were  violated  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.     Ths 
queen  became  pregnant,  and  Laius,  still  intent 
to  stop  this  evil,  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy 
her  child  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world. 
The  mother  had  not  the  courage  to  obey,  yel 
she  gave  the  child  as  soon  as  born  to  one  of  her 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  th« 
mountains.     The  servant  was  moved  with  pity, 
but  to  obey  the  command  of  Jocasta,  he  bored 
thefeet  of  the  child  and  suspended  him   with 
a  twig  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithae- 
ron,  where  he  was  soon  found  by  one  of  the 
shepherds  of  Polybus  king  of  Corinth.     The 
shepherd   carried  him   home ;  and  Peribcea, 
the  wife  of  Polybus,  who   had  no    children, 
educated  him  as  her  own  cliild,  with  maternal 
tenderness.     The    accomplisiiments    of    the 
infant,  wiio  was  named  (Edipus,  on  account  of 
the  sv.eiling  of  his  feet  (o'-i  tumeo  ^o"e,  pedes,) 
soon  became  the  admiration  of  the  age.     His 
companions  envied  his  strenglh  and  his  ad- 
dress ;  and  one  of  them,  to  mortify  his  rising 
ambition,  told  him  he  was  an  illegitimate  child. 
This  raised  his   doubts ;  he  asked   Peribceaj 
who,  out  of  tenderness,  told  him,  that  iiis  sus- 
picions were  ill  founded.     JNot  satisfied  with 
this,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  was  there  told  not  to  return   home,  for  if 
he  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  murderer 
of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
This  answer  of  the  oracle   terrified  him  ;  he 
knew  no    home    but  the    house   of  Polybus, 
therefore  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth, 
where  such   calamities   apparently  attendetl 
him.     He  travelled  towards  Phocis,  and  in  his 
journey   met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius  on  a 
cliariot  with  his  arm-bearer.     Laius  haughtily 
ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way  for  him.     CEdi- 
pus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
Laius  and   his  arm-bearer  were  both  killed. 
As  Qi^dipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quality,  and 
of  the  rankof  themen  whom  he  Iiad  just  killed, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted 
to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx.     This 
terrible  monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay 
waste  the  country.  [Fid.  Sphynx,]   resorted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoured, 
all  those  who  attempted  to   explain,  without 
success,  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.     The 
calamity  was  now  become  an  object  of  public 
concern,  and  astbe  successful  explanation  of  an 
enignja  wouid  end  in  the  death  of  the  spyhnx, 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had   ascen- 
ded the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown 
and  Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. Tiie  enigma  proposed  was  this:  What 


days.  It  is  not  so  esteemed  as  the  Iliad  of  that 
poet.     Vid.  Homerus. 

Odysseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
westofPachynus. 

(Ea,  a  city  of  Africa,  now  Tripoli.     Plin.  5, 

4i  4.—Sil.  Hal.  3,  V.  257. Also  a  place   in 

XigmA.    Herodot.  5,  c.  83. 

(Eageus  or  CEager,  the  father  of  Or- 
pheus by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace, 
and  from  him  mount  Ha;mus,  and  also  the 
Hebrus,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has 
received  the  appellation  of  (Eagrius,  though 
Servius,  in  his  commentaries,  disputes  the 
explanation  of  Diodorus,  by  asserting  that  the 
ffiagrius  is  a  river  of  Thrace,  whose  waters 
supply  the  streams  of  the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  4\A.—.ipollon.  1,  arg.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 
624.— Hal.  5,  v.  4&3.—Dlod.—.ipollod.  1,  c.  3. 
QiANTHK,  and  Q^anthia,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.  Paus.  10,  c. 
38. 

<Eax,  a  i!on  of  Nanplius  and  Clymene. 
He  was  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose 
death  he  highly  resented  on  his  return  to 
Greece,  by  raising  disturbances  in  the  tamily 
of  some  of  the  Grecian  princes.  Didys.  Cret. 
—£pollod.  2.— Hygin.  fdb.  111. 

(Ebalia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia, 
which  it  received  from  king  (Ebalus,  and 
thence  (Ebalides peur  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus 
as  a  native  of  the  country,  and  CEbaliua  san- 
guis'is  used  to  denominate  his  blood.    Paus. 'A. 

c.  L — jipollod.  3,  c.  10. The  same  name  is 

given  to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lace- 
daemonian colony,  whose  ancestors  were  go- 
verned by  (Ebalus.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  125  — Sil. 
12,  V.  45L 

(Ebalus,  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
who  was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gor- 
gophone  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom 
he    had    Hippocoon,   Tyndarus,    &ic.     Paus. 

3,  c.  \.—JipoUod.  3,  c.  10. A  son  of  Telon 

and  tiie  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Virg. 
.En.  7,  V.  734. 

(Ebakes,    a  satrap  of   Cyrus,  against  the 

Medes.    Polyan.  7. A  groom  of  Darius  son 

of  Hyslaspes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  mas- 
ter obtained  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  arti- 
fice in  making  his  horse  neigh  first.  [T'e'ii.  Da- 
rius 1st.]  Herodot.  3,  c.  85. — Jiistiti.  1,  c.  10. 
(EcHALiA,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in 
Laconia,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercuies,  while 
Eurytus  was  king  over  it,  from  v,  hich  circum- 
stance   it    is  often    called  Eurytopolis. A 

small  town  of  Eubcea,  where,  according  to 
some,  Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Peloponne- 
sus. Strab.  8,  9  and  m.—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  291. 
— Ovid.  Hcroid.  9,  Mel.  9,  v.  136. — Sophoc.  in 
Track.  74  ajid  Schol. 

(EcLiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Araphiaraus,  son 
«f  (Ecleus.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  7. 
(EcLEus.     yid.  Oicleus. 


(EcuMENius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  book- 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  2 
vols.  fol.  Paris  1631. 

(Edipodia,  a  fountain  of  Thebes  in   Bffiotia. 

CEDirus,  a  sou  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes 
60 


animal  in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feel,  at 
noon  upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon  three.' 
This  was  left  for  (E-iipus  to  explain  ;  he  came  to 
fhe  monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  walks  upon  his  innds  and  his  feet; 
when  he  has  attained  the  y^ar.s  pf  «iatth,oofI, 
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%e  walks  upon  his  two  legs;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, he  supports  his  old  age  with  the  assistance 
of  a  staff.  The  monsier,  mortilied  at  the  true 
expluaation,  dashed  his  head  against  a  rock 
and  perished.  CEdipus  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta,  by  whom  be 
had  two  sons,  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  and  two 
daughters,  Ismene  and  Antigone.  Some  years 
after,  the  Theban  territories  were  vi.sited  with 
a  plague ;  and  the  oracle  deckired  that  it 
should  cease  only  wiien  the  murderer  of  king 
Laius  was  banished  from  Bceotia.  As  the  death 
of  Laius  had  iiever  been  examined,  and  tlie 
circumstances  that  attended  it  never  known, 
this  answer  of  the  oracle  was  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  Thebans ;  but  (Edipus,  the 
friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to  overcome 
everj'  ditficuKy  by  the  most  exact  inquiries. 
His  researches  were  successful,  and  he  was 
soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
The  melancholy  discovery  was  rendered  the 
more  alarming,  when  ffidipus  considered,  that 
he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but  that 
he  had  committed  incest  with  his  motlier.  In 
the  eitcess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  him- 
self from  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banish- 
ed by  Ills  own  sons.  He  retired  towards  At- 
tica, led  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came 
near  Colonos,  where  there  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  Furies.  He  remembered  that  he  was 
doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place, 
and  to  become  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
country,  in  which  his  bones  were  buried.  A 
messenger  upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus, 
king  of  the  country,  to  inform  him  of  the  re- 
solution of  (Edipus.  When  Theseus  arrived, 
CEdipus  acquainted  him,  with  a  proplielic 
voice,  that  the  gods  had  called  him  to  die  in 
the  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  to  show  the 
truth  of  this  he  walked  himself,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  guide,  to  the  spot  where  he  must 
expire.  Immediately  the  earth  opened  and 
(Edipus  disappeared.  Some  suppose  that 
CEdipus  had  not  children  by  .locasta,  and  that 
the  mother  murdered  herself  as  soon  as  she 
knew  the  incest  which  had  been  committed. 
His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopagus,  in  the  age 
ofPausanias.  Some  of  the  ancient  poets  re- 
present him  in  hell,  as  suffering  the  punish- 
ment which  crimes  like  his  seemed  to  deserve. 
Accoi-ding  to  some,  the  four  children  which 
he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  tiie  daughter  of 
Periphas,  whom  he  married  after  the  death 
of  Jocasta.  Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Hygin.  fab.  66, 
Sic — Eurip,  in  Phcenlss.  Lc. — Sopliocl.  (Edij). 
Tyr.  &i  Col.  Antig.  hc—lksiod.  Theog.  1.— 
Homer.  Od.  11,  c.  210.— Pam.  9,  c.  5,  he— 
Stat.  Tilth.  8,  V.  642.— Senec.  in  (Edip.— Pin- 
dar. Olymp.  2. — Diod.  4. — Allien.  6  and    10 

(Eme,  a  daughter  of  Dauaus,  by  Crino. 
Jipollod. 

(Enanthes,  a  favourite  of  young  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt. 

(£ne,  u  small  town  of  Argolis.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneadee. 

(Eni'.\,  a  river  of  Assyria.    Jlinrnian. 

CEneus,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  .^tolia,  son 
cf  Partliaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He 
married  Althaj  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by 
whom  he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge, 
and  Dejanira.  After  Althie's  death,  he  mar- 
vicd  Periboea  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  | 
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whom  he  had  Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice, 
whic!)  (Eneus  made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reap- 
ing the  rich  produce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot 
Diana,  and  the  goddess  to  revenge  this  unpar- 
donable neglect,  incited  his  neighbours  to  lake 
up  arms  against  him,  and  besides  she  sent  a 
wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Calydo- 
nia.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger and  the  neigiibouring  princes  of  Greece, 
in  a  celebrated  chase,  known  by  the  name  of 
liie  chase  of  the  Caiydonian  boar.  Some  time 
after,  iVIeleager  died,  and  (Eneus  was  driveo 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
Agrius  Diomedes,  however,  his  grandson,  soon 
restored  him  to  his  throne;  but  the  continual 
misiortunes  to  which  he  was  exposed,  render- 
ed him  melancholy.  He  exiled  himself  from 
Calydon,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son-in-law 
Andremon.  He  died  as  he  was  going  to  Ar- 
golis. His  body  was  buried  by  llie  care  of 
Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis  which  from 
him  received  the  name  of  CEiuie.  It  is  report- 
ed that  (Eneus  received  a  visit  from  Bacchus, 
and  that  he  suffered  the  god  to  enjoy  the 
favours  of  Althaea,  and  to  become  the  father  of 
Dejanira,  for  which  Bacchus  permitted  that 
the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron  should 
be  called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
(Eneus  (fvc^').  Hygin.  fab.  129. — Apollod.  \,  c. 
S.—Homtr.  II.  9,  v.  bdfJ.—Diod.  4.— Pans.  2, 
e.  25.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  510. 

(EniADJE,  a  town  of  Acarnania.  Liv.  26, 
c.  24, 1.  38,  c.  11. 

(Enides,  a  patronymic  of  Meleager  son  of 
(Eneus.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10. 

(Enoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.    From  her  the 

island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  (Enoe. 

Two  villages  of  Attica  were  also  called  (Enoe. 

Herodot.  5,  c.  74. — Plin.  4,  c.  7. A  city  of 

Argolis,  where  CEneus  fled  when  driven  from 

Calydon.    Pans.  2,  c.  25. A  town  of  Elis 

in  the  Peloponnesus.  Strab. — Jpollod.  3,  c," 
8.— Pans.  1,  Sic. 

CEnomaus,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Eiis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete 
daughter  of  Acrlsius,  or  Eurythoa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  by  the  ora- 
cle that  he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law;  therefore  as  he  could  skilfully  drive 
a  chai'lot,  he  determined  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter only  to  him  who  could  out-run  him,  on 
condition  that  all  who  entered  the  list  should 
agree  to  lay  down  theii'  life  if  conquered. 
Many  had  already  perished  ;  whenPelops  son 
of  Tantalus,  proposed  himself.  He  previously 
bribed  Myrtilus  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus, 
by  promising  liim  the  enjoyment  of  tiiefavours 
of  Hippodamia,  if  he  proved  victorious.  Myr- 
lilns  gave  his  master  an  old  chariot,  whose 
axle-tree  broke  on  the  course,  which  was  from 
Pisa  to  tlie  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  (Eno- 
maus  was  killed.  Pelops  married  Hippodamia^ 
and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he  expired, 
CEnomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge  the  per- 
fidy of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executed.  Those 
that  had  been  defeated  when  Pelops  entered 
the  list  were  Marmax,  Alcrithous,  Euryalus, 
Enrymachus,  Capetus,  Lasius,  Acrias,  Chal- 
codnn,  Lycurgus,  Tricolonus,  Prias,  Aristo- 
tnachns,  jEolius,  Eurythrus,  and  Chronius. 
.']poUvid.2,  c.  4. — Diod.  i. — Pau':.   5;  c.  17,1 
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S,  c.  11,  kc.—Apollon.  Rhod.  h—Propert.  I, 
e!.  2,  V.  2,0— Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  Art.  Am.  2,  v. 
S.—  Heroid.  8,  v.  70. 

(Enon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Co- 
rintli. 

(Enona,  an  ancient  name  of  the  islanci 
jf^gina.  It  is  also  called  ffinopia.  Herodoi.S, 
c,  46. Two  villages  of  Attica  are  also  cal- 
led (Enona,  or  rather  (Enoe. A  town  of 

Troas,  the  birth  place  of  the  nymph  CEnone. 
Strab.  13. 

CEnoive,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  she  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to 
Paris,  whom  -he  married  before  he  was  dis- 
covered to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  vo}'- 
age  Mito  Greece  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consecjuences,  and  the  total  ruin 
of  his  country,  and  that  he  should  have  re- 
course to  tier  medicinal  knowledge  at  the  hour 
of  death.  All  these  predicti;ins,'vere  fulfilled; 
and  Paris  when  he  had  received  the  fatal 
wound,  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  to 
CEnone,  in  hopes  of  being  cured  by  her  assist- 
ance. He  exjiired  as  he  came  into  her  pre- 
sence ;  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the  sight 
of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it  with  her 
tears,  and  stabbed  herself  \o  the  heart.  She 
was  mother  of  Corythus  by  Paris,  and  this 
son  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when 
he  attempted,  at  the  instigation  of  (Enone,  to 
persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from 
Helen.  Diclys.  Cret. —  Ovid  dt  Rem.  Amor. 
V.  457.   Heroid  5. — Lucan.  9. 

(ENopiA.one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  .f^gina.     Ovid.  Me!  7,  v.  473. 

(Enopides,  a  raathematJciau  of  Chios. 
Diod.  1. 

(Enopiok,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He 
married  Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
called  Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant 
Orion  became  enamoured.  The  father  un- 
willing to  give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover, 
and  afraid  of  jirovoking  him  by  an  open  refu- 
sal, evaded  his  applications,  and  at  last  put  out 
his  eyes  when  he  was  intoxicated.  Some  sup 
pose  that  this  violence  was  ottered  to  Orion 
after  he  had  dishonoured  Merope.  (Enopion 
received  the  island  of  Chios  from  Rhadainan- 
ihus,  who  had  couquei-ed  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  JEi';fi'in  sea,  and  his  tomb  was  still  seen 
there  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  suppose, 
and  with  more  probability,  that  he  reif;;ned 
not  at  Chios,  but  at  vi^gina,  which  from 
bim  was  called  (Enopia.  Plut.  in  Thes. — Apol- 
iod.  1,  c.  4. — Diad.  Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Apollon. 
Rhod.  3. 

(Enotri,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotria. 

(Enotria,  a  part  of  Italy  which  was  after- 
wards called  Lumnia.  It  received  this  name 
from  (Enotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  (Eno- 
Irians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
bria  and  as  far  as  Latium,  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  according  to  some  writers.  The 
name  of  (Enotria  is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  (Enotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  bv  the  Ausones.  Dionys.Hal. 
i,  c.  11— Pavs.  l,"c.  S.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  530, 
1.  7,  V  eb.—Ital.  8,  V.  220. 

(Enotrides,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast 
*(f  Lucan  ji»,  where  some  of  Hie  Romans  were 
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I  banished  by  the  emperors.    They  were  called 
I  Jscia  and  Pontia. 

I  ti'-NoTRus,  a  son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia.  He 
I  passed  into  Magna  Gritcia  with  a  colonj ,  and 
gave  I  he  name  of  (Enotria  to  that  part  of  the 
country  where  he  settled.  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c. 
\i.—Pam.  1,  c.  3. 

(Enus.*,  small  islands  neas  Chios.     Plin.  5, 

Col. —  Thuryd.  8. Others  on  the  coast  of 

the  Pelononnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela,  2,  c. 
17.— P/m.  4,  c.  12. 

(EoxL's,  a  son  of  Licyranius,  killed  at  S|)ar- 
ta,  where  he  accompanied  Hercules  ;  and  as 
the  hero  had  protnised  Licyranius  to  bring 
back  his  son,  he  burnt  the  body,  and  presented 
the  ashes  to  the  atllicted  father.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance arose  a  custom  of  burning  the  dead 

among  the   Greeks.     Schol.    Homer.  II. A 

small  river  of  Laconia.     Liv.  34,  c.  28. 

(Eroe,  an  island  of  Boiotia  formed  by  tlie 
Asojius.     Herodof.  9,  c.  50. 

(Eta,  now  Baninn,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thess.ily  and  Macedonia,  upon  whick 
Hercules  burnt  lumself.  Its  heif;ht  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  (Etas 
properly  speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  from  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyla;  and  the  gulf  of  Malia,  in  a  western 
direction,  to  mount  Pindus,  and  from  thence 
to  tlie  bay  of  Ambracia.  The  sti-aits  or 
parses  of  mount  (Eta  are  called  the  straits  of 
Thermopylce  from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral 
waters  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tiiese  passes  are  not  more  than  25  feet  in 
breatlth.  Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Catull.  66,  v.  54. 
— ApoUod.  2,  c.  T.—Paus.  10,  c.  20,  &.c.— 
Ovid.  Heroid  9,  Met.  2,  v.  216,  1.  9,  v.  204, 
iic. — Firg.  Eel.  8. — Plin.  25,  c.  6. — Setieca 
in  Med. — Lucan.  3,  kc- — A  small  town  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  (Eto  near  Thermopylae. 

(ETYLtJs,  or  (Etyi.um,  a  town  ot  Laco- 
iiia,  which  received  its  name  from  (Etylus,  one 
of  (he  heroes  of  Argos.  Serajiis  had  a  temple 
there.     Pans.  3,  c.  25. 

Ofeli.us,  a  man  whom,  though  unpolished, 
Horace  represents  as  a  character  exemjtiary 
for  wisdom,  economy,  and  moderation. 
Horat.  2,  sat.  2,  v.  2. 

Of(,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacil.  de 
Germ.  28. 

Ogdoi.apis,  a  navigable  river  flowing  from, 
the  Alps.  Strab.  6. 

Ogdokus,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Oglosa,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  famous  for  wine,  and  now  called 
Monte  Christo.   Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Ogmius,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Gauls.     Lncian.  in  Here. 

OooA,  a  deity  of  Mylassa  in  Caria,  under 
whose  temple,  as  was  supposed,  the  sea  pas- 
sed.    Pans.  8,  c.  10. 

Ogulnia  I.EX,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnjus, 
tribufies  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  in- 
creased the  number  of  Pontificea  and  augurs 
from  four  to  nine.  The  addition  was  made  to 

both  orders  from  plebeian  families. A  Ro- 

msm  lady  as  poor  as  she  was  lascivious.    Juv. 
6,  v.  351. 

OcvGEs  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most 
ancient  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He 
was  son  of  Terra,  or,  as  some  supjiose,  of 
Neptune,  and  raaiTied  Thebe  the  daughter  of 
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Jupiter.  He  reigned  in  Boeotia,  which,  from 
him,  is  sometimes  called  Og^^gia,  and  his  pow- 
er was  also  extended  over  Attica.  It  is  suppo- 
sed that  he  was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  ex- 
traction ;  but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign, 
are  so  obscure  and  unknown,  that  the  epithet 
of  Ogygian  is  often  applied  to  every  thing  of 
dark  antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Ogygis  there 
Was  a  deluge,  which  so  inundated  the  territo- 
ries of  Attica,  that  they  remained  waste  for 
near  200  years.  This,  though  it  is  very  un- 
certain, is  supposed  to  have  happened  about 
1764  years  before  the  Christian  era,  previous 
to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  According  to 
some  writers  it  wasovving  to  the  overflowing 
of  one  of  tlie  rivers  of  the  country.  The 
reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an  un- 
common appearance  in  the  heavens,  and  as  if 
is  reported,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  co- 
lour, diameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Varro. 
de  R.  R.'S,  c.  i.—Paus.  9,  c.  d.—Mg.  dt  Civ. 
D.  18,  Sic. 

Ogvgia,  a  name  of   one  of  the  gates  of 

Thebes  in    Bwotia.     Lucan.   1,    v.  675. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe  and  Amphion, 
changed  into  stones.  Jlpollod. — Pa^is.  9,  c.  8 
An  ancient  name  of  Bcpotia,  from  Ogy- 
ges who  reigned  fliere. The  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, opposite  the  jiromontory  of  Lacinium 
in  Magna  Graecia,  where  Ulysses  was  sbip- 
Avrecked.  The  situation,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  Calypso's  island,  is  disputed  by  some 
writers.  Plin.  3,  c.  10. — Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  52 
and  85, 1.5,  v.  254. 

Ogyris,  an  Island  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
OicLEUS,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeux- 
ippe,  who  married  Hypermnestra,  daughter 
ofTliestius,  by  whom  he  had  Iphianira,  Po- 
lybcea,  and  Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  by 
Laomedon  when  defending  the  shij)s  which 
Hercules  had  brought  to  Asia  when  he  made 
war  against  Troy.  Homer.  Od.  15. — Diod.  4. 
—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  6.—Paus.  6,  c.  17. 

OiLEUs,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's 
Agrianome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he 
Lad  Ajax,  called  Oileus  from  his  father,  to 
discriminate  him  from  Ajax  the  souofTeia- 
mon.  He  had  also  another  son  called  Medon, 
by  a  courtezan  called  Khene.  Oileus  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  Virg.  J£n.  1,  v.  45. — 
Apollon.  1. — Hygin.fuh.  14  and  18. — Homer, 
II.  13  and  lo.—Jipollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Ol-ane,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po. 

Amoantainof  Armenia. 
Olanus,  a  town  of  Lesbos. 
Olasth«,  a  people  of   India.     Lucan,   3, 
V.  249.~Pan.  6,  c.  20. 

Olba,  or  OLuns,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 
Olbia  a  town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysliienes, 
about  15  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Borydlienes  and  Mile- 
topolls,  because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony, 
and  is  now  supposed  to  be  Oczakow.  Sirab.  7. 

— Plin.    4,    c.    12. A  town    of  Bithynia. 

iMela,  1,  c.  19. A  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 

nensis.     Mela,  2,  c.  5. The  capital  of  Sar- 

tiinia.     Claudian. 

Olbius,  ariver  of  Arcadia.    Puns.  8,  c.  14. 
Olbus,  one  of  ^^a's  auxiliaries.     Val.  Fl. 
6,  V.  ^39. 
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Olchinium,  op  Olcinium,  now  Dulcigno,, 
a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic.  Lir.  45, 
c.  26. 

Oleades,  a  people  of  Spain.  Lm.  21,  c.  o„ 
Olearos,  or  Oliros,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
about  10  miles  in  circumference,  separated 
from  Paros  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles.  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  V.  126.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469.— 6'<m&. 
10.— P/in.  4,  c.  12. 

Oleatrum,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Sagun- 
tum.     Sirab. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flou- 
rished some  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus, 
and  composed  many  hymns,  some  of  which 
were  regularly  sung  at  Delphi  on  solemn  oc- 
casions. Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  first 
who  established  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, where  he  first  delivered  oracles.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  35. 

OLENius,a  Lemnian,  killed  by  his  wife.  p'al. 
Fl.  2,  V.  164.  „ 

Olenus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thaja,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  her- 
self to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband 
were  changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid. 

Met.    10,  V.  68. A  famous  soothsayer  oi 

Etruria.     Pliii.  28,  c.  2. 

Olenus,  orOEENUM,  a  town  of  Peloponne- 
sus, between  Patrae  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthaea,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
.lupiter,  is  called  Olenin,  from  its  residence 
there.     Pam  7,  c,  -22.— Ovid.  Met.  3.—Strab. 

S.—Apollod.  1,  c.  8. Another  in  ^tolia. 

Oi.EoRus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now  Anti 
Paro. 

Olgasys,  a  mountain  of  Galatia. 
Oligyrtis,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 
Or.iNTHus,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 
Oi.isipo,   now    Lisbon,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  surnamed  Felicitas  Julia, 
(Plin.  4,  c.  22,)  and  called  by  some  Ulyssippo, 
and  said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.    Mela,  3, 
c.  1. — Solimis  23. 

Olitingi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Mela,  3j 
c.  1. 

Olizon,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 
Ho7ner. 

T.  Ollius,  the  father  of  Poppaea,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus,  &c. 

Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  45. A  river  rising  in  the 

Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Po,  now  called  the 
Oglio.     Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

Oi.Lovico,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  called  the  friend 
of  the  republic  by  the  Roman  senate.  C(e? 
Bell.  G'.  7,  c.31. 

Oi.mijE,  a  promontory  near  ]Megara. 
Olmius,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Helicon, 
sacred  to  the  Muses.     Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  284, 

Oi.oosoN,  now  Alessone,  a  town  of  Magnesia. 
Horn. 

Olophvxus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  mount 
Athos.     Herodot.  7,  c.  22. 

Olt-je,  a  fortified  place  of  Epirus,  now  Forte 
Caslri. 
Olus,  (unlis,)  a  town  at  the  west  of  Crete. 

Olympeum,  a  place   of  Delos. Another 

in  Syracuse. 

Olymfia,  (oriim,)  celebrated  games  whicli 
received  their  name,  either  from  Olyrapia, 
where  they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter 
Olympius,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
They  were,  according  to  some,  instituted  by 
Jupiter,  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  and 
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first  observed  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453. 
Some  atiribute  the  institution  to  Pelops,  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  (Enomaus  and 
married  Hippodamia ;  but  the  more  probable, 
and  indeed  the  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  first  established  by  Hercules  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Olympius,  after  a  victory  ob- 
tained over  Augias,  B.  C.  1222.  Strabo  ob- 
jects to  this  opinion,  by  observing,  that  if  they 
had  been  established  in  the  age  of  Homer,  the 
poet  would  have  undoubtedly  spoken  of  them ; 
as  he  is  in  every  particular  careful  to  mention 
the  amusements  and  diversions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  But  they  were  neglected  after  their 
first  institution  by  Hercules,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  them  according  to  many  writers, 
till  Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of  Spar- 
ta, renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  celebra- 
tion with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  in  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  [Vid.  Olympias.] 
They,  however,  were  neglected  for  some  time 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Corcebus,  who  ob- 
tained a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them 
to  be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
cai'e  and  superintendance  of  the  games  were 
intrusted  to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were 
excluded  by  the  Pisteans  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great 
privileges  from  this  appointment  ;  they  were 
in  danger  neitherof  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.  Only  one  person  su- 
perintended till  the  50th  olympiad,  when  two 
%vere  appointed.  In  the  103d  olympiad,  the 
number  v;as  increased  to  twelve,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  But  in  the 
following  olympiad,  they  were  reduced  to 
eight,  and  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  which 
number  continued  till  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
The  presidents  were  obliged  solemnly  to  swear, 
that  they  would  act  impartially,  and  not  take 
any  bribes,  or  discover  why  they  rejected  some 
cf  the  combatants.  They  generally  sat  naked, 
and  held  before  them  the  crown  which  was 
prepared  for  the  conqueror.  There  were  also 
certain  officers  to  keep  good  order  and  regu- 
larity, called  »^uT»i,  much  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man lictors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called 
-■  ■  vTSjJxtK.  No  women  were  permitted  to  ap- 
pear at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games, 
and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this  law,  was 
immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock.  This, 
however,  was  sometimes  neglected,  for  we  find 
not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration,  but 
also  some  among  the  combatants,  and  some  re- 
warded with  the  crown.  The  preparations  for 
'hese  festivals  were  great.  INo  per.son  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regularly 
exercised  himself  ten  months  before  the  cele- 
bration at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis.  No 
nnfair  dealings  were  allowed,  and  whoever  at- 
tempted to  bribe  his  adversary,  was  subjected 
10  a  severe  fine.  No  criminals,  nor  such  as  were 
')niiected  with  impious  and  guilty  persons, 
.ere  suffered  to  present  themselves  as  combat- 
ants ;  and  even  the  father  and  relations  were 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  have  recourse 
to  no  artifice  which  might  decide  the  victory 
in  favour  of  their  friends.  The  wrestlers  were 
appointed  by  lot.    Some  Uttle  balls,  .super- 
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scribed  with  a  letter,  were  thrown  into  asUvei: 
urn,  and  such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were 
obliged  to  contend  one  with  the  other.  He 
who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the  last,  and 
he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  Avas  to  en- 
counter the  last  who  had  obtained  the  superi- 
ority over  his  adversary.  He  was  called  •?«V='. 
In  these  games  were  exhibited  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the 
quoit,  which  was  called  altogether  ws^tmJmv,  or 
quinqaertlum.  Besides  these,  there  were  horse 
and  chariot  races,  and  also  contentions  in 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
only  reward  that  the  conqueror  obtained,  was 
a  crown  of  olive  ;  which,  as  some  suppose,  was 
in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which 
were  accomplished  for  the  universal  good  of 
mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  friend  of  humanity.  So  small  and 
trifling  a  reward  stimulated  coitrai^e  and  vir- 
tue, and  was  more  the  source  of  great  honours 
than  the  most  unbounded  treasures.  The  sta- 
tues of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympiouica*, 
were  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  sacred  uood 
of  Jupiter.  Their  return  home  was  that  of  a 
warlike  conqueror ;  they  were  drawn  in  a  caa- 
riot  by  four  horses,  and  every  where  received 
with  the  greatest  acclamations.  Their  en- 
trance into  their  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates,  but,  to  make  it  more  grand  and 
more  solemn,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls. 
;  Painters  and  poets  were  employed  in  cele- 
brating their  names  ;  and  indeed  the  victories 
severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  subjects 
of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.  The 
combatants  were  naked ;  a  scarf  was  originally 
tied  round  their  waist,  but  when  it  had  en- 
tangled one  of  the  adversaries,  and  been  the 
cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decency.  The  Olym- 
pic games  were  observed  every  fifth  year,  or 
to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after  a  revo- 
lution of  four  years,  and  in  the  first  month  of 
the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for  five  suc- 
cessive days.  As  they  were  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they 
drew  so  many  people  together,  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  countries.  Find.  Olymp.  1  and  2. 
— atrab.  6. — Paus.  5,  c.  67,  &c. — Diod.  1,  &c. 

—Pint,  in  Thes.  Lye.  fcc. JlUimi.  V.  H-  10, 

V.  1. —  Ok.  Tusc.  1,  c.  46. — Lucian.  de  Gym. 
Tzeiz.  in  Lycopkr. — Arislotel. — !ilat.   Theb.  6. 

—  C.  JYsp.in  Prccf.—  Virg.   G.  3,  v.  49. A 

town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  where  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  with  a  celebrated  statue  50  cu- 
bits high,  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood.  Stmb.  8. — 
Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Or.YMPiAS,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pic games.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated after  the  expiration  of  four  complete 
years,  whence  some  have  said  that  they  were 
observed  every  fifth  year.  This  period  of 
time  was  called  Olympiad,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated era  among  the  Greeks,  who  computed 
their  time  by  it.  The  custom  of  reckoning 
time  by  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
was  uot  introduced  at  the  first  institution  of 
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ihese  festivals,  but  to  speak  accurately,  only  1  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  rCtnairt  unpuu 
the  year  in  which  CorcRbus  obtained  the  prize,  j  ished ;  Cassa.'der  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  where 
This  olympiad,  w^hich  lias  always  been  reck- 1  she  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  {'aaii- 
oiied  the  rirst,  fell,  according  to  the  accurate  j  ly,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  an 
and  learned  computatioiis  of  some  of  the  mo-,  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered  her 
derns,  exactly  77ti  years  before  the  Christian  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  to  death.     A  body 

'     '■" :.  1  ^'noo  — 1   of  200  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  bloody 

commands  into  execution,  but  the  splendour 
and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their  cour- 
age, and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by  those 
whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  chil- 
dren, about  316  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Justin.  7,  c.  6,    i.  9,  c.  7. — Plul.  in  £kx. — 

Curt. — Pans. A  fountain  of  Arcadia-  which 

flowed  for  one  year  and  the  next  was   dry, 
reus  8,  c.  29. 
Olympiodorus,    a    musician,    who   taught 

Ep.imiiiondas  music.     C.Ktp. A  native  of 

Ihebes,  in  Egypt-  who  nourished  under  Theo- 
aosius  2d,  and  wrote  22  books  of  history,  in' 
Greek  beginning  with  the  .seventh  ctn'^sulship 
of  Honorjus.  and  the  second  of  Theodosius, 
to  the  period  when  Valentinian  was  made  em- 
),)ei-or  He  wrc'te  also  an  accouot  of  an  em* 
bassy  to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
north,  &.C.  His  style  is  censured  by  some  as 
low,  and  unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  com- 
meuiaries  of  Olym|)iodorus  on  the  Mtteora  of 
Austotle,  were  edited  apud.  xVld.  1550,  in  fol. 

An  Athenian  otiicer,  present  «t  the  battle 

of  riatasa,  where  he  behaved  with  great  va- 
lour.    Plut. 

Olympius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Oiyni- 
pia,  where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  status,  which  passeu  for  one  of  the  seven 
wohders  of  the  world.     It  was  the   work  of 

Phidas.     Pans.  7,  c  2. A  native  of  Car* 

tha^e.  called  also  Nemesianus.     Vid.  rveme- 

sjaniia, A  favourite   at  the  court  of  Ho^ 

noriui?,  who  was  the  cause  of  Stiiiclio's  death. 

Olympus,  n  physician  of  Cleopatra,  queen 

of  Egypt,  who  wrote  some  hisloiJcal  treatises. 

Piut'.  in  Jinton. -A  poet  and  luusician  of 

Mysia,  son  of  AJajon  and  disciple  to  Marsyas. 
He  lived  before  the  Trojan  uar,  and  distin- 
guished himself  hj  his  amatory  elegies,  his 
hymns,  and  particularly  the  beautiful  airs 
■iviiich  he  composed,  and  which  were  slMl  pre- 
V..  .„.,—    ,    .     served  in  tiie  age  of  Aristophanes.     Plato  in 

and  Alexander  showed  his  disapprobation  of  \  Mm. — Jirisiot.  PoL  8. Another  musician  of 

h\s  i-jther's  measures   by  reiirmg  irom    the  Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the  age  o;  Midas.     He 

coart  to  his  mother,     fue  murder  of  Phiiip, 

which  soon  follows^d  this  disgrace,  and  which 

some  have  attributed  io  the  Intrigues  of  Olym- 

pia.5.   was  productive  of  tiis  greatest  extrava- 
gancies.    The  queen  paid  the  highest  honour 

to  her  hnslt'Liid's  murderer.     Slit  gatlieted  his 

mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  vi  gold  en  his 

head",  and  laid  his  ashes  near  those  of  Philip. 

The  adjuinistration  of  Alexander,  who  had 

succeeded  his  father,  was,   in  some  instance, 

oifcnsi\  e  to  Oiympias  ;  but,  wlien  the  ambition 

of  her  son  was  concerned,  she  did  not  scruple 

fo  declare  publicly,  that  Alexander  was  not  the 

son  of  Philip,  but  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 

an  enormous  serpent  which  had  siipernaturally 

introduced  itself  into  her  bed.    When  Alexan- 
der WHS  dead,  Oiympias  seized  the  government 

of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish  her  usurpation, 

»he  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridjjus,  with  his  wife 

Auiydice,  asalsoNicanor,  the  brother  of  Cas- 

sander,  with  one  hundred  leading  men  of  Ala- 

cedon,   who  were  inimical  to  her  interest. 


era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3933,  and 
23  years  before  tlie  building  of  Rome.     The 
gam-s  were  exhibited  at  the  time  oi  the  full 
moon,  next  after  the  summer  solstice  ;  tnere- 
fore  the  ol;  inpiads  were  of  unequal  lengths, 
because  the  time  of  the  fud  moon  diSers  11 
davs  evf;ry  year,  and  for  that    reason  they 
souieiirae^.  began  tue  next  day  after  the  sol- 
stice, and  at  otJier  times  fou.-  weeks  after.  The 
coiiij  iitations  oy  olvwpiads  ceased-  as  some 
suppose,  after  the  *34t!i:  ia  the  ye'ai  44<Jot  the 
Chri.itv'n  era.     .U  was  universally  ado[)ied,  no! 
only  by  il.e  Greeks,  but  by  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring r.o^ui tries,  though   still   the    Pythian 
game.'?  servcJ  us  ai\  ^,.oca.  to  the  people  of 
Delj.hi  and  to  ihe  Boeotians,   th< 
games  to  the  Argi'  es  ai.a  Ai'cadia 
isthmian  to  tne  CoriiitD'ans  atid  tiie  iniiabi- 
tants  ot  the  PeJopomi-siau  isthmus.    To  the 
olympiads  history  is  much  indebted.    They 
have  served  to  fix  the  limd  of  many  moment- 
ous events,  and  indeed  beiore  this  method  of 
computing  time  was  o.ser-.  ed,  every  page  01 
hi£tor>  is  mostly  fabu.ous,  and  iiiied  withob- 
scirity  and  contradiction,  and  no  true  chruiio- 
loglr.al  account  can  bep^-operly  esfcabhshcd  and 
maintained  with  ceiteiuty    Tbe  mode  oteom- 
puta'ion.  which  was  used  after  the  suppression 
of  1-ie  olympiads  a. id  of  the  consular  lasti  ol 
Rom.-,  was  more  u>efnl  as  it  was  more  univur- 
sal  ;  but  while  the  er.i  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  prevailed  in  tn.^  east,  the  western  natioiis 
in  the  Stii  century  began  to  adopa  with  more 
pro|>rieiv  the  Ciuistiau  epoch,  waicii  was  pro- 
pagated'in  tae  oth  cenlLii^.  and  at  last,  in  the 
iOtli   became  legal  and  popular.— —A  cele- 
braieii  woman  who  was  daughter  ol  a  king  oi 
Epi  US,  and  who  married  Phiiip  kisig  of  rvjace- 
donia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
Her  haughtiness,  aud  more  pr'ibabiy  her  inh- 
deidy,  ol'i'ged  Philip  to  repudiate  tier,  and 
to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  uiei  e  oi  king  Atta 
ius,     Oiyrupiiis  was  senssbk  ol    this  injury 


is  frequently  confounded  with  the  preceding, 

Pollux. 4,  c'  10. A  son  of  Hercules  and  Eu- 

bo^a.    JlpoUod. A  mountain  of  Macedonia 

and  Thessaly,  now  Lacha.  The  ancients  sup- 
posed v.uat  it  touched  the  heavens  with  its  (op; 
and,  from  that  circumstance,  they  iiave  placed 
the  residence  of  the  gods  there,  and  have  made 
it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  perpendicular  heigiit,  and  is  co- 
vered with  pleasant  woods,  caves,  and  grottoes. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  poets,  there  was  neither  wind 
nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an  eternal  spring. 
Homer.  II.  1,  iic — Virg.  JEn.  2,  6,  k.c—Ot'id. 

Met.—Lucan.  5. — Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Strah.  8. 

A  mountain  of  Mysia,  called  the  Mysian  Olym- 
pus, a  name  it  still  preserves. Another,  in 

Elis. Another,  in  Arcadia. And  ano- 
ther, in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  now  SatUa. 
Croce.    Some  suppose  the  Olympus  of  Mysia 

and  of  Cilicia  to  be  the  same. A  town  on 

the  coast  of  Lyeia. 
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Olvmpusa,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  £pol- 1 
hd.  I 

Olynthus,  a  celebrated  town  and  republic 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene.  It  became  famous  for  its 
flourishing  situation,  and  for  its  frequent  dis- 
putes with  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  with  king  Philip,  who  destroyed  it, 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Ck.  in 
Vtn.—Phit.  de  Ir.  co/i.  &c. — Mela,  2,  c.  2.— 
Herodot.  1,  c.  127.— Curt.  8,  c.  9. 

Olyras,  a  river  near  Thermopylas,  which, 
as  the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules 
was  consumed.     Strab.  9. 

Olyzon,  a  town  cf  Thessaly. 

Omakius,  a  Lacedaiuionian  sent  to  Darius, 
kc.     Curt.  3,  c.  13. 

Omei  and  Tentyra,  two  neighbouring  ci- 
ties of  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  always 
in  discord  one  M'ilh  another.     Juv.  15,  v.  35. 
-  O.MF.Ri.     Vid.  Umbri. 

Omole  or  HoMOLE,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
ly.    Virg.  JEn.l,  V.  675. There  were  soffie 

festivals  called  tlomokia,  w"hich  were  cele- 
brati^c  in  Bceotia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  sur- 
named  Homoleius. 

OiMorifAGiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus. The  word  signifies  the  eating  of  raw 
Jiesk.     Vid.  Dionysia. 

Omphale,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious 
a  hero.  Her  wish  was  soon  gratilicd.  After 
the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  sick, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he 
might  recover  his  health,  and  the  right  use  of 
his  senses.  Mercury  was  commissioned  to  sell 
him,  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  restored 
him  to  liberty.  The  hero  becam'^  enamoured 
of  his  mistress,  and  the  queen  favoured  hi^ 
passion,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  some 
call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon.  From  this 
son  were  descended  Gyges  and  Crojsus ;  tiut 
this  opinion  is  ditferent  fiom  the  account 
which  makes  these  Ljdian  nionarchs  sprii  _ 
Srom  Alcajus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  Dy  Malis, 
one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphale.  Her- 
cules is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  despe- 
rately enamoured  of  the  queen,  that;  io  con- 
ciliate her  esteem,  he  spins  by  her  side  among 
her  \voniet:,  while  she  covers  'lerself  with 
the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  herself  witi:  liie  club 
of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  Inm  wilo  her 
sandals  for  (he  uncouth  manner  with  which 
he  holds  tiie  distatf,  he.  Their  fondness  was 
mutual.  As  they  once  travelled  togelher 
they  came  to  a  grotto  on  mount  Tmolus, 
where  the  queen  dressed  herself  in  the  ha- 
bit of  her  lover,  and  obliged  him  to  ajipeur  in 
a  female  garment.  Af(er  they  had  sujiped, 
they  both  retired  to  rest  in  differt- rit  roon;s, 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bacchus  re- 
quired. In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  rather  Pan, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  introduced 
himself  into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  bed 
ofthe(iueen,  bit  the  lion's  skin  persuaded 
him  th.it  it  was  liie  dress  of  Flercules,  and 
therefore  he  repaired  tc  the  bed  of  Hercules, 
in  hopes  to  find  there  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion.   The  female  dress  of  He.-cules  deceived 
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him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  by  his  side. 
The  hero  was  awaked,  and  kicked  the  intruder 
into  the  middle  of  the  cave.  The  noise  awoke 
Omphale,  and  Faunus  was  discovered  lying 
on  the  ground,  greatly  disappointed  and 
ashamed.  Oiid.  Fast.  2,  v.  305, &c. — Jipollod. 
1,  c.  9, 1. 2,  c.  l.—Diod.  4.~Fropert.  3,  el.  11, 
V.  17. 

O.MPHALos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Ju- 
piter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  umbilical  chord 
(^f^fxKoi)  of  Jupiter,  which  fell  there  soon  after 
his  birth.     Diod. 

Omphis,  a  king  of  India,  who  delivered 
himself  up  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Curt.  S, 
c.  12. 

On«um,  or  O.tNEUM,  a  promontory  and, 
town  of  Dalmatia.     Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

OxVARUs,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she 
had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus.  Plut.  in 
Thes. 

Onasimus,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  \\  ho  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Constantino. 

Onatas,  a  famous  statuary  of  iEgina,  soa 
of  iMicon.     Paus.  8,  c.  42. 

Oncuemites,  a  wind  which  blows  f.om  On- 
chesmus,  a  harbour  of  Epirus,  towards  Italy. 
The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  jinchesiles  and 
Anchemites.  Cic.  ad  Jillie.  7,  ep.  2. — Ftoh- 
mce.us. 

Onchestus,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  founded  by 
Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune.     Pans.  9,  c.  26. 

Oneion,  a  place  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c. 
25. 

Onesicritus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  iEgi- 
na,  who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Indian  Gyninosophists.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  the  king's  life,  which  has 
been  censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerat- 
ed, and  improbable  narrative  it  gives.  It  is 
asserted,  that  Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  come  to  life  again 
for  some  time,  to  see  what  reception  the  his- 
torian's work  met  with.  Plut.  in  Jllcx. — Curt. 
9,  c   10. 

OiVfisiMus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precision 
and  elegance. 

Onesippus,  a  son  of  Hercnles.    Apollod. 

OpEsrjs,  a  king  of  Salamis,  who  revolted 
from  the  Persians. 

OiVETOKiDEs,  an  Athenian  officer,  who 
attempted  to  murder  the  garrison  which 
DerijCtrius  had  stationed  at  Athens,  he.  Pa' 
lyitn.  6. 

Onium,  a  place  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Co- 
rinth. 

Onoba,  a  town  near  the  columns  of  Plercu- 
les.    jVic^a,  3,  c.  1.. 

Onoi:al.\,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Okochonus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  int* 
the  Peneus.  It  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes.     Herodot.  K,  c.  196. 

0NOMACP.ITUS,  a  .soothsayer  of  Athens.  It 
is  generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poen* 
nu  the  Argcnautic  expedition,  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The 
elegatit  poems  of  IHustcus  are  also,  by  sonic, 
suj)posed  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
He  flourished  about  51()  years  before  the 
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Christian  era,  and  was  espelletl  from  Alliens 
by  Hipparchus,  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Pisistratus. 

Herodot.  7,  c.  6. A  Locrian,    who  wrote 

eoncerning  laws,  &c.    Arislol.  2.  Polit. 

Onomarchus,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Euthy- 
crates,  and  brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  he 
succeeded,  as  general  of  his  countrymen,  in 
the  sacred  war.  After  exploits  of  valour  and 
perseverance,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Thessaly  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  ordered 
bis  body  to  be  ignominiously  hung  up,  for 
the  sacrilege  offered  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
He  died  353  B.  C.      jirislot.  Pol.  5,  c.  4.— 

Diod.  16. A  mat!  to  whose  care  Antigonus 

intrusted  the  keeping  of  Eumenes.  C.  Nep. 
in  Eum. 

ONOM.vsTORirjES,a  LacedcEinonian  ambassa- 
dor sent  to  Darius,  iiic.     Curt.  3,  c    13. 

Onomastus,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Otho.     Tacit. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.     Cle- 

sias. An  officer  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 

against  Greece. 

Onosander.  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book  De 
Imperatoris  InMilutione  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  Frencli  translation,  fol.  No- 
i-inib.  1752. 

Onythes,  a  friend  of  if^neas,  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  514. 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  the  calends 
of  January. 

Ophllas,  a  general  of  Cyrene,  defeated  by 
Agathocles. 

Opheltes,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of 
Thrace.    He  is  the  same  as  Archemorus.    Vid. 

Archemorus. The  father  of  Euryalus,  whose 

friendship  with  Nisus  is  proverbial.    Virg.  JEn. 

9,  V.  201. One  of  the  companions  of  Accetes, 

changed  into  a  dolphin  by  Bacchus.  Oiid. 
Met.  3,  fab.  8. 

Ophensis,  a  town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Hist.  4, 
c.  50. 

Ophiades,  an  island  on  the  ooast  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  great  number  of  serpents 
found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  was  considered  valuable  for  the  topaz  it 
pioduced.     Diod.  3. 

Ophias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe,  as 
daughter  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  \.3S2. 

OpHioNEUs,  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in  the 
age  of  Aristodemus.     He  was  born  blind. 

Ophis,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  which  falls 
into  the  Alphens. 

OpHiiisA,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. 

A  small  island  near  Crete. A  town  of  Sar- 

Biatia. An  island  near  the  Baleares,  socall- 

t^d  from  the  number  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
duced (•fs  serpens.)  It  is  now  called  Formen- 
iera. 

Ophrynidm,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Helles- 
pont.    Hector  had  a  grove  there.     Slrab.  13. 

Opi'cT,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
from  whose  mean  occupations  the  word  Opi- 
cus  has  been  used  to  express  disgrace.  Juv.  3, 
V,  207. 

Opilius,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  94  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  a  book 
called  Lihri  Musarum. 

L.  OpiMius,  a  Roman  who  made  himself 
runsul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  effort? 
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of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  bimjelfamost 
inveterate  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  behaved  during  his  consulship, 
like  a  dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bribery, 
and  banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachi- 
um.     etc.  pro  Sext.  Plane.  ^  in  Pis. — Plut. 

A  Roman,  who  killed  one  of  the  Cimbri 

in  single  combat. .A  rich  usurer  at  Rome 

in  the  age  of  Horace,  2  sat.  3,  v.  142. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  call- 
ed Antiochia.     Xenopk.  Jinab.  2. A  nymph 

who  was  among  Diana's  attendants.      Virg. 

JEn.  11,  V.  532  and  867. A  town  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Tigris, One  of  Cyrent's  at- 
tendants.    Virg.  G.  4,  V.  343. 

Opiter,  a  Roman  consul,  he. 

Opitergini,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  tlie 
Adriatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  Opitergumt 
now  Oderso.     Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

OprrEs,  a  native  of  Argos,  killed  by  Hector 
in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  11. 

Oppia,  a  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  her 
incontinence. 

Oppia  i.ex,  by  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  par- 
ty-coloured garments,  or  be  carried  in  any 
city  or  town,  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's 
distance,  unless  it  was  to  celebrate  some  sa- 
cred festivals  or  solemnities.  This  famous 
law,  which  was  made  while  Annibal  was  in 
Italy,  and  while  Rome  was  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, created  discontent,  and,  18  years 
after,  the  Roman  ladies  petitioned  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  that  it  might  be  repealed. 
Cato  opposed  it  strongly,  ai»d  made  many 
satirical  reflections  upon  the  women  for  their 
appearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes.  The  tri- 
bune Valerius,  who  had  presented  their  pe- 
tition to  the  assembly,  answered  the  objec- 
tions of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had  such  an 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
law  was  instantly  abrogated  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  comitia,  Cato  alone 
excepted.     Liv.  33  and  34. — Cic.  de  Oral.  3. 

Oppi.anus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the 
second  century.  His  father's  name  was  Agc- 
silaus,  and  his  mother's  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poerns  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
sublimity.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  e^ 
tant,  five  books  on  fishing,  called  alieulicon 
and  four  on  hunting,  called  cynegelicon.  The 
emperor  Caracalla,  was  so  pleased  with  his 
poetry,  that  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for 
every  verse  of  his  cynegeticon ;  from  which 
circumstance  the  poem  received  the  name  of 
the  golden  verses  of  Oppian.  The  poet  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age  His 
countrymen  raised  statues  to  his  honour,  and 
engraved  on  his  tomb,  that  the  gods  had  has^ 
tened  to  call  back  Oppian  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  only  because  he  had  already  excelled 
all  mankind.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent.  1776. 

OppiDius,  a  rich  old  man  introduced  by 
Horace,  2  sat.  3,  v.  168,  as  wisely  dividing 
his  possessions  among  his  two  sons,  and  warn- 
ing them  against  those  follies,  and  that  ex- 
travagance which  he  believed  he  saw  rising 
in  them. 

C.  Oppius,  a  friend  of  Julius  Cresar,  cele 
brated  for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of 
Pompey  the  Great.    In  the  Ittttrj  he  paid  n»t 
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much  regard  to  historical  facts,  and  took  eve- 
fv  opportunity  to  Jefame  Pompey,  to  extol  the 
character  of  his  patron  Cajsar.  Iii  tlie  age  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  deemed  the  true  author  of 
the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanish  wars, 
which  some  attribute  to  Caisar,  and  others  to 
A.  Hirtius.     Tadt.  Jinn.  12. — Sud.  in  Cms.  53. 

An  officer  sent  by  the  Romans   against 

Mithridates.     He  met  with  ill  success,  and  was 

sent  in  chains  to  the  king,  iiic. A  Roman, 

who  saved  his  aged  father  from  the  dagger  of 
the  triumvirate. 

Ops.  (opis;)  the  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Ter- 
ra, the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who 
married  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupi- 
ter. She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by 
the  different  names  of  Cyhtle,  Bona  Den, 
Magna  Mater,  Thyri,  Tellus,  Prostrpina-  and 
even  of  Juno  and  Minerva;  and  (he  worship 
which  was  paid  to  these  apparently  several 
deities,  was  otiered  merely  to  one  and  the 
same  person,  mother  of  liie  gods.  The  word 
Ops,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Opus;  because 
the  goddess,  who  is  the  same  as  the  eartn, 
gives  nothing  without  labour.  Tatius  built 
her  a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was  generally 
represented  as  a  matron,  with  her  right  hand 
opened,  as  if  offering  assistance  to  the  help- 
less, and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand.  Her 
festivals  were  called  Opalia,  6ic.  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4.—Dionys.  Hal.  2,  &i.c.—  Tibull.  el.  4,  v. 
66.—Flin.  19,  c.  6. 

Optatus,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Du  PiU:  fol.  Paris.  1700. 

Opt  Ml  s  MvxiMUS  epithets  given  to  Jupiter, 
to  denote  his  greatness,  omnipotence,  and 
supreme  goodness.     Cic.  D.  .V.  D.  2,  c.  25, 

Opus,  {upuntis,)  a  city  of  Locris,  on  the  Aso- 
pus,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Strab.  9.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  S.—Liv.  2b,  c.  7. 

Ora,  a  tow'ii  of  India,  taken  by  Alexander. 
One  of  Jupiter's  mistresses. 

OraciJlum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those 
answers  were  given,  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  iic.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were 
consulted,  not  only  upon  every  important  mat- 
ter, but  even  in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  To 
make  peace  or  war,  to  introduce  a  change  of 
government,  to  plant  a  colony,  to  enact  laws, 
to  raise  an  edifice,  to  marry,  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  consult  the  will  of  the  gods.  Man- 
kind, in  consulting  them,  showed  that  they 
wished  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  divinity,  and,  when  they  had  been 
favoured  with  an  answer,  they  acted  with 
more  spirit  and  with  more  vigour,  conscious 
that  the  undertaking  had  met  with  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  heaven.  In  this,  therefore, 
it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  so  many 
places  were  sacred  to  oracular  purposes.  The 
small  province  of  Bceotia  could  once  boast  of 
her  25  oracles,  and  Peloitonnesus  of  the  same 
number.  Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave 
oracles,  but,  in  process  of  time,  heroes  were 
admitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges ;  and 
the  oracles  of  a  Trophonius  and  an  Antinous 
were  soon  able  to  rival  the  fame  of  Apollo  and 
of  Jupiter.  The  most  celebrated  oracles  of 
antiquity  were  those  ofDodona,  Delphi,  Ju- 
piter Amraon,  &c.  [Vid.  Dudoua,  Delphi,  Am- 
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Bion.]  The  temple  of  Delphi  seemed  to  claim 
a  superiority  over  the  other  temples  ;  its  fame 
was  once  more  extended,  and  its  riches  were 
so  great,  that  not  only  private  persons,  but 
even  kings  and  numerous  armies,  made  it  aa 
object  of  [ilunder  and  of  rapine.  The  manner 
of  delivering  oracles  was  different.  A  priest- 
ess at  Delphi  [Vid.  Pythin]  was  permitted  to 
pronounce  the  oracle  of  the  god,  and  her  de- 
livery of  the  answer  was  always  attended  with 
acts  of  apparent  madness  and  desperate  fury. 
Not  only  women,  but  even  doves,  we'-e  the 
ministers  of  the  temple  of  Dodona,  and  the 
su|)pliant  votarv  was  often  startled  to  hear  his 
questions  readily  answt;red  by  the  decayed 
trunk,  or  the  spreading  brandies  of  a  neigh- 
bouring oak.  Ammon  conveyed  his  answers 
in  a  plain  and  open  manner;  but  Amphiaraus 
required  many  ablutions  and  preparatory  cere- 
monies, and  he  generally  communicated  his 
oracles  lohis  suppliants  in  dreams  and  visions. 
Sometimes  the  first  words  that  were  heard, 
after  issuing  from  the  temple,  were  deemed 
the  answers  of  the  oracles,  and  sometimes  the 
nodding  or  shaking  of  the  head  of  the  statue, 
the  motions  of  fishes  in  a  neighbouring  lake, 
or  their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  which 
was  offered  to  them,  were  as  strongand  valid  as 
the  most  express  and  the  minutest  explana- 
tions. The  ans-wers  were  also  sometimes  givea 
in  verse,  or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  mean- 
ing was  always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of 
disaster  to  such  as  consulted  them.  Croesus, 
when  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was 
told  that,  if  he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should 
destroy  a  great  empire  ;  he  supposed  that  'hat 
empire  was  the  empire  of  his  enemy,  but  un- 
iortunaf  ely  it  u  as  his  own.  The  words  of  Credo 
le,  JFMcida,  Romanoi  vinctre  posse,  which 
Pyrrhus  received  when  he  wished  to  assist  the 
Tarentines against  the  Romajis,  by  a  favourable 
interpretation  for  himself,  proved  his  ruin. 
Nero  was  ordered  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
to,  beware  of  73  years ;  but  the  pleasing  idea 
tiiat  be  should  live  to  that  age  rendered  him 
careless,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his 
mistake,  when  Gaiba.in  his  73d  year,  had  the 
presutnption  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion among  the  iearned,  whether  the  oracle.i 
were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  evil  spirits, 
or  whetherthey  proceeded  from  the  impos- 
ture of  the  priests.  Imposture,  however,  and 
forgery,  cannot  long  flourish,  and  falsehood 
becomes  its  own  destioyer  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  well  known  how  much  confidence 
an  enlightened  age,  therefore,  much  more 
the  credulous  and  the  superstitions,  places 
upon  dreams  and  romantic  stories.  Some 
have  strongly  believed,  that  all  the  oracles  of 
the  earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but 
the  supposition  is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
beginning  of  their  decline,  but  they  remained 
in  repute,  and  were  consulted,  though,  per- 
haps, not  so  frequently,  till  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, when  Christianity  began  to  triumph  over 
paganism.  The  oracles  often  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  bribed.  Alexander  did  if,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  Lysander  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Herodotus,  who  first  mentioned  the 
corruption  which  often  |irevailed  in  the  oracu- 
lar temples  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  has  been 
severely  treated  for  his  remarks  by  the  histo- 
rian Plutarch,     Demosthenes  is  also  a  witness 
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of  the  corruption,  and  he  observed,  that  tbe 
oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subservient  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  (ftkiTTimv.  If  some  of  the  Greeks,  and 
other  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  paid  so 
much  attention  to  oracles,  and  were  so  fully 
persuaded  of  their  veracity,  aiid  even  divinity, 
many  of  their  leading  men  and  of  their  philo- 
sophers were  apprized  of  the  deceit,  and  paid 
no  regard  to  tlie  command  of  priests  whom 
money  could  corrupt,  and  interposition  silence. 
The  Egyptians  showed  themselves  tbe  most 
superstitious  of  mankind,  by  their  blind  ac- 
quiescence to  the  inipt)sition  of  the  priests,  who 
persnaded  them  that  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  their  life  depended  upon  the  mere  motions 
of  an  ox.  or  the  tameness  of  a  crocodile. 
Homer.  11.  Od  10. — Herodot.  1  and  2. — Xenoph 
memor. — Strah.  5,  7,  k,c.. — Paus.  1,  k.c. — 
Fl"t  de  defect,  oral,  de  .^ges.  ^  de  Hor.  ma- 
lign.—  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  19. — Justin.  24,  c.  6. 
— Lii\  'i7. — JEtian.  V.  H.  6. —  C.  J\'ep  in  Lys. 
— Jlris'oph.  in  Eqv.it.  S^  Plut. — Demosth.  Phil. 
— Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Onjf.A,  a  small  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

Pnus.  2,  c.  30. (Certain   solemn  sacrifices 

o?  fruits  offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  obtain  mild  and  temperate  weather. 
They  were  ottered  to  the  goddesses  who  pre- 
sided over  the  seasons,  who  attended  upor; 
the  sun,  and  who  received  divine  worship  at 
Athens. 

OR.1SUS,  a  man  who  killed  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus. 

Oratks,  a  river  of  European  Scythia^ 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river 
is  not  now  known,  Vossius  reads  Cretes,  a 
river  which  is  foimd  in  Scythia.  Fal.  Flacc.  4, 
V.  719.— Tliucyd.  4. 

Orbelus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia. 

Orbilius  PirpiLLUs,  a  grammarian  of 
Beneventiim,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of 
the  poet  Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public 
teacher,  acquired  more  fame  than  money.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which 
his  pupils  often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  al- 
most to  his  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory 
some  time  before  his  death.  Suet,  de  IllusL. 
Gr.  y.—Horal.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orbitaniun,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 
Liv.  24,  c.  20. 

Okbona,  a  mischievous  goddess  at  Rome, 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  that  of  the 
gods  Lares.  Cic.de  JVat.  D.  3,  c.25.—Plin. 
2,  c.  7. 

Okcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agrlcola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    Turit.  in  Jigric. — Juv.  2,  v.  161. 

Or<  H.AMs,  an  eminence  of  Boeotia  near 
Haliartus,  called  also  Alopecos.     PUd.  in  Lys. 

OucHAMUS,  a  king  of  Assyria,  father  of 
Leucothoe,  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  his 
daniihter  alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo. 
Ovid   Met.  4,  V.  212. 

Okchia  i.ex,  by  Orchius,  the  tribune, 
A.  L.  C.  56(j.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the 
number  of  guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  to  \ 
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an  entertainment  *,  and  it  also  enforced,  thaf 
during  supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal 
among  the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house 
should  be  left  open. 

Orchomenus  or  Orchomenum,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It 
was  anciently  called  Minyeia,  and  from  that 
circimistance,  the  inhabitants  were  often  cal- 
led Minyans  of  Orchomenos.  There  was  at 
Orcliomenos  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by 
Eteocles  son  of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Gra- 
ces, who  were  from  thence  called  the  Orcho- 
menian  goddesses.  The  inhabitants  founded 
Teos  in  conjunction  whh  the  lonians,  under 
the  sons  of  Codrus.     Plin.  4,  c.  8. — Herodot. 

1,    c.     146.— Paus.    9,    c.  Sl.—Strab.   9. 

A  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the    north  of  Manti- 

uea.     Homer.  II.  2. A  town  of  Thessaly, 

with  a  river  of  the  same  name.     Slrab. 

A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  city  of  Arcadia,  &c.     Paus.  8. 

A  son  of  Minyas,  king  of  Bceotia,  who 

gave  the  name  of  Orchomenians  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  died  without  issue,  and  the  crown 
devolved  to  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Presbon, 
&.C.     Paus.  9,  c.  36. 

Orcus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by 
some  with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at 
Rome.  The  word  Orcus,  is  generally  used  to 
signify  the  infernal  regions.  Horat.  1,  od.  29, 
ii.K.—  Plrg.  JEn.  4,  v.  602,  Uc.—Ovid.  Met.  14, 

V.    116:  iiiC. 

Orcvnia.  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  where 
Eumenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonus. 

Ordessus,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which  falls 
into  tbe  Ister.     Herodot. 

Ordovices,  the  people  of  North  Wales  ia 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  53. 

Oreades,  nymphs  of  the  mountains  (o?a; 
mons)  daughters  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate. 
Some  call  them  Orestiades,  and  give  them  Ju- 
piter for  father.  They  generally  attended 
upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 
Virg.  JEnA^w  S^'^.— Homer.  II.  Q.—Sirab.  10. 
—Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  787. 

Oreas,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Chryseis. 

Orest^,  a  peo])le  of  Epirus.  They  receiv- 
ed their  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to  Epi- 
rus when  cured  of  his  insanity.  Lucan.  % 
V.  2-19. Of  Macedonia.    Liv.  33,  c.  34. 

Orestes,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  murder- 
ed by  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  daggep 
by  mean's  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicef 
by  Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pho- 
cis,  and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamem- 
non. He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius, 
who  educated  him  with  his  son  Pylades.  The 
two  young  [jrinces  soon  became  acquainted, 
and,  from  their  familiarity,  arose  the  most  in-' 
violable  attachment  and  friendship.  When 
Orestes  was  arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he 
visited  Mycena;,  and  avenged  his  father's  , 
death  by  assassinating  his  mother  Clyteranes-  ' 
tra,  and  her  adulterer  vEgisthus.  The  manner 
in  which  he  committed  tliis  murder  is  various- 
ly reported.  According  to  iEschylus,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father, 
and,  therefore,  he  introduced  himself,  with 
his  frieud  Pylades,  at  the  court  of  MycenaBj 
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pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Orestes  from  king  Strophius.  He  was  at  first 
received  with  coldness,  and,  when  he  came 
into  tiie  presence  of  .Egisthus,  who  wislied 
to  inform  himself  of  the  particulars,  he  mur- 
dered him.  and  soon  Clytemnestra  shared  the 
adulterer's  fate.  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
mention  the  same  circumstai.ces.  ^Egisthus 
■was  assassinated  afier  Clytemnestra,  accordinj;; 
to  Sophocles;  and,  in  Euripides,  Orestes  is 
represented  as  murdering  the  adulterer,  while 
he  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the  nymphs.  This 
murder,  as  the  poet  mentions,  irritates  the 
guards,  who  were  present,  but  Orestes  ap- 
peases their  fury  by  telling  them  who  he  is, 
and  immediately  he  is  acknowledged  king  of 
the  country.  Afterwards,  he  stabs  his  mother, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  sister  Electra,  after 
he  has  upbraided  her  for  her  infidelity  and 
cruelty  to  her  husband.  Such  meditated  mur 
ders  receive  the  punishment  which,  among 
the  ancients,  was  always  supposed  to  attend 
parricide.  Orestes  is  tormented  by  the  Furies. 
and  exiles  himself  to  Argos,where  he  is  still  pur- 
sued by  the  avengeful  goddesses.  Apollo  him- 
self purifies  him,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  Areopagiles,  whom  Mi- 
nerva herself  instituted  on  this  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  narration  of  the  poet  .Eschylus, 
who  flatters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  story. 
by  representing  them  as  passing  judgment, 
even  upon  the  gods  themselves.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  mur- 
der, not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Troizene,  where 
still  was  seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
Diana's  temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies 
of  purification  had  been  performed  by  nine  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  place.  There  was 
also,  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut 
off  one  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.  These  different  traditions  are  con- 
futed by  Euripides,  who  says  that  Orestes, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted  t!ie 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  nothing  could  deliver  him  frou) 
the  persecutions  of  ihe  Furies,  if  he  did  not 
bring  into  Greece  Diana's  statue,  which  was 
in  the  Taurica  Chersoiiesns,  and  which,  as  it 
is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen  down  from 
heaven.  This  was  an  arduou.s  enterprise. 
The  king  of  Chersonesus  always  sacrificed  on 
the  altars  of  the  goddess  all  such  as  entered  the 
borders  of  his  country.  Orestes  and  his  friend 
were  both  carried  before  Thoas,  the  king  oi 
the  place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Iphigenia  was  then  priestess  of  Diana's 
temple,  and  it  was  her  office  to  immolate 
these  strangers.  The  intelligence  that  they 
were  Grecians  delayed  the  preparations,  and 
Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  learn  something  about 
a  country  which  had  given  her  birth.  [Fid. 
Iphigenia.]  She  even  interested  herself  in 
their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  spare  the  life 
of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey 
letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  This  was 
a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  friendship  more 
tntly  displayed,  according  to  the  words  of 
Ovid,  e.i-  Po7U.  3,  el.  2. 

Irejubet  Pylades  carum  moriturus  Oreslem. 

Hie  negnt ;  inque  victvi  pw^nal  ultrque  mori 
At  last  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  piessing  en- 
freaties  of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry 
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the  letters  of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  Theie 
were  addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and,  there- 
fore, these  circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total 
discovery  of  the  coniiexions  of  the  priestess 
with  the  man  whom  she  was  going  to  immo- 
late. Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was  her 
brother  Orestes,  and,  when  the  causes  of  their 
journey  had  been  explained,  she  resolved,  with 
the  two  friends,  to  fly  from  Chersoi>es;is,  and 
to  carry  away  the  statue  of  Diana.  Their  flight 
was  discovered,  and  Thoas  prepared  to  fiursua 
them  ;  but  Minerva  interfered,  and  told  him 
that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will  and  approba- 
tion of  the  gods.  Some  siJi)pose  thht  Or.?stes 
came  to  Cappadocia  from  Chersonesus,  and 
that  there  he  left  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Coma- 
na.  Others  contradict  this  tradition,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  the  statue  of  Diana  Or- 
Ihia  was  the  same  as  that  which  liad  been  car- 
ried away  from  the  Chersonesus.  Some  also 
suppose  that  Orestes  brought  it  to  Aricia,  ia 
Italy,  where  Diana's  worship  was  established. 
After  these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes 
ascended  the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reign- 
ed in  perfect  security,  and  married  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister 
to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Ores- 
tes with  Hermione  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  she 
had  been  promised  to  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
but  Menelaus  had  married  her  to  Neoptole- 
mus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  had  shown  him- 
self so  truly  interested  in  his  cause  during  the 
Trojan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptolemus  displeased  Orestes;  he  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  early  promised  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  or  artifice.  This  he  effected  by  causing 
Neoptolemus  to  be  assa.ssinated,  or  assassinat- 
ing him  himself.  According  to  Ovid's  epistle  of 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  Hermione  had  always 
been  faithful  to  her  first  lover,  and  even  it  was 
by  her  persuasions  that  Orestes  removed  hei' 
from  the  house  of  Neoptolemus.  Hermione 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neopto- 
lemus for  Andromache,  and  her  attachmentfor 
Orestes  was  increased.  Euripides,  however, 
and  others,  speak  differently  of  Hermione's 
attachment  to  Neoptolemus :  she  loved  him  so 
tenderly,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  Andro- 
mache, who  seemed  to  sliare,  in  a  small  degree, 
the  affections  of  her  husband.  She  was  ready- 
to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed  when  Orestes 
came  into  Epirus,  and  she  was  easily  persuaded 
by  the  foreign  prince  to  witiidravv  herself,  ia 
!ier  husband's  absence,  from  a  country  which 
seemed  to  contribute  so  much  to  her  sorrows. 
Orestes,  the  better  to  secure  the  affections  of 
Hermione,  assassinated  Neo)»tolemus,  \^Vid. 
Neoptolemus.]  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argos.  His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  vrar  of 
his  age,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisame- 
nes,  by  Heimione.  Three  years  after,  the 
Heraclida;  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
l)anished  the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from 
the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia, 
as  some  suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and 
tjie  Lacedifimonians,  who  had  become  his  sub- 
jects at  the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed 
by  an  oracle  to  bring  his  liones  to  Sparta. 
I'liey  v.ere,  some  time  after,  discovered  at 
Tegea,  aod  his  statue  appeared  to  be  seven 
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cubits,  iccording  to  the  traditions  mentioned  I 
by  Herodotus  and  others.  The  friendship  of| 
Orestes  and  of  Pylades  became  proverbial,  and  j 
the  two  friends  received  divine  honodrs  among  I 
the  Scythians,  and  were  worshipped  in  tem- 
ples. Pans.  1,  2,  4,  hc.—Paterc.  1,  c.  1  and 
S.—Jipollod.  1,  kc.—Strab.  9  and  13.— Ovid. 
Htroid.  8.  Ex  Pont.  3,  el.  2.  Met.  io.  in  lb. 
— Euripid.  in  Ored. — Jlndr.  kc.  Iphig. — So- 
phocl.  in  Ekclr.  hic. — fEschyl.  in  Etim.  Jlgam. 
&,c. — Herudot.  1,  c.  69. — Hygin.  fab.  120  and 
261. — Pint,  in  Lye. — Diclys.  6,  kc. — Pindar. 
Pyth.  -2. — Plin.'SS. —  Virg.  JLn  3,  kc. — Homer. 
Ou.  3,  V.  304,  1.  4,  V.  S30.—  Tzdz.  ad  Lycophr. 

1374. A  son  of  Achelous.     ApoHoa. A 

mail  sent  as  ambassador  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  He  was 
highly  honoured  at  the  Roman  court,  and  his 
son  Augustulus  was  tiie  last  emperor  of  the 
western  empire. A  governor  of  Egypt  un- 
der the    Roman    emperors. A   robber   oi 

Athens,  who  pretended  madness,  kc.     Aris- 

toph.  ach.  4,  7. A  general  of  Alexander. 

Curt.  4,  c.  108. 

ORESTELM.atown  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus.  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Orestht- 
siitm,  ^nd  afterwards  Ortsteum,  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  resided  there  fur 
some  time  afier  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra. 
Paus.  8,  c.  8. — Euripid. 

OuESTiDJE,  the  d!;scendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clido?,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  them,  was  called  Ortstidce,  at  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  received  its  name 
from  Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  cit}  , 
which  gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole 
province.     Tfiiuyd.  2 — Lit;.  31. 

AcREi..  Orestilla,  a  mistress  of  Catiline. 
Cic.  ad  Div.  7,  c.  7. 

Orestis,  or  Orestida,  apart  of  Macedonia. 
Cic.  de  Harusp.  16. 

Oretj;,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea. 

Oretani,  a  people  of  Spain,  whose  capital 
was  Orttum,  now  Oreto.  Liv.  21,  c.  11, 1.  35, 
c.  7. 

Oretilia,  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

Oreum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eu- 
bcea.     Lit'.  2S.  c.  6. 

Org  A,  or  Orgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  iViiEander.     Slrab. — Pliti. 

Orgessum,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31 
c.  27. 

Orgetokix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii,  while  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  He  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himself.     Cms. 

Orgia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Tiiey  are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dio- 
iiysia,  kc.  which  were  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cients to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  Bac- 
chus in  India.     Vid.  Dionysia. 

OrIbasus,  a  celebrated  piiysician,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose 
reign  he  nourished.  He  abridged  the  works 
of  Galenus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable 
writers  on  physic,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror.   He  accompanied  Julian  into  the  east, 
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but  bis  skill  proved  ineffectual  in  attemptiag 
to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  benefactor 
had  received.  After  Julian's  death,  he  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Dundas,  4to.  L. 

Sat.  1745. One  of  Actaion's  dogs,  ab  c^®-* 

iiions,  and  ia* «,  scando.     Ovid.  Met. 

Oricum  or  Oricus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  oa 
the  Ionian  sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Col- 
chis according  to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dar- 
dania,  because  Helenus  and  Andromache, 
natives  of  Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  over 
the  country  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a 
celebrated  harbour,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  situation, 
but  it  was  not  well  defended.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  turpentine  grew  there  in  abun- 
dance. Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  136.— Lw.  24,  c.  40. 
—Plin.2,c.e9~CcES.BelL  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  SiC. 
—Ltican.  3,  v.  187. 

Oriens,  in  ancient  geography,  in  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  kc. 

Origen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  cele- 
brated for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  hu- 
mility, and  modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and 
the  sublimity  ot  his  genius.  He  was  surnamed 
Momanliis,  from  his  assiduity,  and  became 
so  rigid  a  Christian,  that  he  made  himself  aa 
eunucii.  by  following  the  literal  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Greek  testament,  which  speaks 
of  the  voluntary  eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  his  69th  year,  A.  C.  254. 
His  works  were  excellent  and  numerous,  and 
contained  a  number  of  homilies,  commenta- 
ries on  the  holy  scri|)tu!-es,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  the  Htxnpla,  so  called  from  itu 
being  divided  into  six  columns,  the  first  oi 
which  contained  the  Hebrew  text,  the  second, 
the  same  text  in  Greek  characters,  the  thii'd, 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
fourth,  that  of  Aquila,  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
machus,  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian's  Greek 
version.  This  famous  work  first  gave  th« 
hint  for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  Bi- 
bles. The  works  of  Origen  have  been  learn- 
edly edited  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  though 
the  whole  is  not  yet  completed,  in  four  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1733,  1740,  and  1759.  The  Hesa-- 
pla  was  published  in  6vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  by 
Car.  Frid.  Bahrdt 

Origo,  a  courtezan  in  the  age  of  Horace 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  55. 

Orinus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Orjobates,  a  general  of  Darius  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  kc.     Curt. 4. 

Orion,  a  celebrated  giant  sprung  from  the 
urine  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury. 
These  three  gods,  as  they  travelled  over  Bce- 
otia,  met  with  great  hospitality  from  Hyrieus, 
a  peasant  of  the  country,  who  was  ignorant  ot 
their  dignity  and  character.  They  were  en- 
tertained with  whatever  the  cottage  afforded, 
and,  when  Hyrieus  had  discovered  that  they 
were  gods,  because  Neptune  told  him  to  fill 
up  Jupiter's  cup  with  wine,  after  be  had  serv- 
ed it  before  the  rest,  the  old  man  welcomed 
them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleas- 
ed with  his  piety,  the  gods  promised  to  grant 
him  whatever  he  required,  and  the  old  man, 
wlio  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
[iromised  never  to  marry  aguin,  desired  them 
that,  as  he  was  childless,  they  would  give  him 
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a  son  without  another  marriage.  The  gods  I 
consented,  and  they  ordered  him  to  bury  in  I 
the  ground  the  skin  of  the  victim,  into  which  i 
they  had  all  three  made  water.  Hyrieus ! 
did  as  they  commanded,  and  when,  nine 
months  after,  he  dug  for  the  skin,  he  found 
in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called  Urion, 
ab  urina.  The  name  was  changed  into  Orion 
by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says, 
Ptrdidit  antiquum  littera  prima  sonum.  Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic 
stature,  however,  displeased  (Enopion,  king  of 
Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he 
demanded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not  to 
deny  him  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his 
son-in-law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island 
from  wild  beasts.  This  task,  which  CEnopiou 
deemed  impracticable,  was  soon  performed 
by  Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward. 
(Enopion,  on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxi- 
cated his  illustrious  guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes 
on  the  sea  shore,  where  he  had  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep.  Orion  finding  himself  blind 
when  he  awoke,  was  conducted  by  the  sound 
to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  placed  one 
of  tiie  workmen  on  his  back,  and,  by  his  di- 
rections, went  to  a  place  where  the  rising  sun 
was  seen  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Here 
he  turned  his  face  towards  the  luminary,  and, 
as  it  is  re|)orted,  he  immediately  recovered 
his  eye-sight,  and  hastened  to  punish  the  per- 
fidious cruelty  of  (Enopion.  It  is  said  that 
Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron  ;  and 
that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace  for 
Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  inspired 
with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the  island  of 
Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with  greater  se- 
curity ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of  this,  de- 
stroyed Orion  with  her  arrows.  Some  say 
that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana's  resentment, 
by  offering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her  female 
attendants,  or,  according  to  otliers,  because  he 
had  attempted  the  virtue  of  the  goddess  her- 
self. According  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced, 
to  punish  his  vanity  in  boastiii!^  that  there  was 
not  on  earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not 
conquer.  Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son 
of  Neptune  and  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  the  privilege  and  power 
of  walking  over  the  sea  without  wetting  his 
feet.  Othei-s  make  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the 
rest  of  the  giants.  He  had  married  a  nymph 
called  Sida  before  his  connexion  with  the  fa- 
mily of  ffinopion  ;  but  Sida  was  the  cause  of 
her  own  death,  by  boasting  herself  fairer  tb?;) 
Juno.  According  to  Diodcrus,  Orion  was  a 
celebrated  hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  his  strength  and  uncommon  sta- 
ture. He  built  the  port  of  Zancle,  and  forti- 
fied the  coast  of  Sicily  against  the  frequent 
inundations  of  the  sea,  by  heaping  a  mca.id  of 
earth,  called  Peloruni,  on  whic.i  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea  After  detth, 
Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  t:!e 
constellations  still  bearo  lis  name.  The  con- 
stellation of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of  ti^e 
bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  giv.3a  oc- 
casion to  the  poero  often  to  speak  of  Orion's 
sword.    As  the  constellatioa  of  Orion,  which 
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rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  sets 
about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great 
rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet 
of  aquosus,  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this 
celebrated  hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph. 
The  daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  them- 
selves as  much  as  their  father,  and,  when  the 
oracle  had  declared  that  Bceotia  should  not  be 
delivered  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  before 
two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  oa 
the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer, 
and  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  Their  names  were 
Menippe  and  Metioche.  They  had  been  care- 
fully educated  by  Diana,  and  Venus  and  Mi- 
nerva had  made  them  very  rich  and  valuable 
presents.  The  deities  of  hell  were  struck  at 
the  patriotism  of  the  two  females,  and  imme- 
diately two  stars  were  seen  to  arise  from  the 
earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the  blood,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form 
of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies 
were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and,  from  their 
ashes,  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods 
soon  after  changed  into  constellations.  Diod,- 
4.— Homer.  Od.  5,  v.  121,  1.  11,  v.  309.— 
Virg.JEn.  3,  v.  511.— JpoUod.  1,  c.  4.—(h^x 
Met.  8  and  13.  Fad.  5,  Lc.—Hygin.  fab.  125, 
and  P.  A.  2,  c.  44,  kc.—Propert.  2,  el.  13.— 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  &ic.  Horat.  2,  od.  13, 1.  3,  od.  4 
and  27,  epod.  10,  &,c. — Lucan.  1,  &.c. — Ca- 
tull.  de  Beren. — Palephat.  1. — Parthen.  erotic, 
20. 

Orissus,  a  prince  of  Spain,  who  put  Ha- 
milcar  to  flight,  &.c. 

Orisulla  Livia,  a  Roman  matron,  taken 
away  from  Fiso,  &ic. 

Oritje,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  Sic.     Strab.  15. 

Orithvia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king 
of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  courted 
and  carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace, 
as  she  crossed  the  llissus,  and  became  mother 
of  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais,  gal- 
lon. 1. — Jlpollod.  3,  c.  15. — Orpheus. — Ovid. 
Met.   6,   v.  706.  Fast.  5,  v.  204.— Fans.   1,  c. 

19,  1.5,  c.  19. One  of  the  Nereides. 

A  daugliter  of  Cecrops,  who  bore   Europus 

(o  Macedon. One  of  the  Amazons,  famous 

for  her  WEU'like  and  intrepid  spirit.     Justin.  2, 
c.  4. 

Oriti.\3,  one  of  the  hunters  of  tlie  Calydo- 
nian  boar.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  8. 

OuiuNDUS,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44^ 
0.31. 

Ormknus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Cer- 
caphus.  He  built  a  town  which  wus  called 
Ormcifium.     He  was  father  of  Amy;itor.    Ho- 

mer.  It.  9,  v.  448. A  man  who  settled  at 

Rhodes. A  son  of  Eurypylus,  Sic. 

Ornka,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Argives.     Bio  J. 

Okneates,  a  surname  of  Priapus,  at 
Ornea. 

Orneds,  a   centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and  the 

Cloud.     Ovid.  Mel.   12,  v.  2;;2. A  son  of 

Erecht!ieu:;,  king  of  Aih-ns,  who  built  Ornea, 
5a  Pelopyar«esu3.    Pain.  2,  c.  2-5. 
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Ornithic:,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north 
iu  the  spring,  and  so  called  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  birds  (o^v^^'s,  aves).  Colum.  11, 
C.2. 

Ornithon,  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Ornitus,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  killed  by  Ca- 
milla in  tlie  Kululian  wars.  Virg.  jEh.  11, 
V.  677. 

Ornospades,  a  Parthian,  driven  iiom  Ins 
«;ountry  by  Artabanus-  He  assisted  Tiberius, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Macedonia,  iic. 
Tacit  .inn.  6,  c.  37. 

Oknytion,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, father  of  Phocus.     Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

Ornvtus,  a  man  of  Cyzicus,  Killed  by  the 
Argonauts,  &ic.     Val.  Fl.  S,  v.  173. 

Oroanda,  a  town  of  Fisidia,  now  Havirau 
Liv.  38,  c.  18. 
Orobia,  a  town  of  Eubcea. 
Orobii,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Milan. 
Orodes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murder- 
«d  his  brother  Mithndates,  and  ascended  his 
throne.  He  defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  tri- 
umvir, and  poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat 
of  his  fallen  enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  his 
avarice  and  ambition.  He  followed  the  inter- 
est of  Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is 
said;  that,  when  Orodes  became  old  and  infirm, 
his  thirty  children  applied  to  him,  and  dispu- 
ted, in  his  presence,  their  right  to  the  succes- 
sion. Phraates,  the  eldest  of  them,  obtained 
the  crown  from  his  father,  and,  to  hasten  him 
out  of  the  world,  he  attempted  to  poison  him. 
The  poison  had  no  etfect,  and  Phraates,  still 
determined  on  his  father's  death,  strangled 
him  with  his  own  hands,  about  37  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Orodes  had  then  reigned 
about  50  years.    Jusiin.  42,  c.  4.—Paterc.  2, 

g_  30. Another  king  of  Parthia,  murdered 

for  his  cruelty.    Josephus,   18.  Jud. A  son 

of  Artabanus,  king  of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Ann. 
6j  c.  33. One  of  the  friends  of  iEneas  in  Ita- 
ly, killed  by  Mezentius.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  732, 
&c. 

Or(ETEs,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.     He 
died  B.C.  521.     Herodot. 
Oromedon,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island 

of  Cos.     Theocrit.  7. A  giant.     Propert.  3, 

el.  7,  V.  48. 

Orontas,  a  relation  of  Artaxerxes,  sent  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  made  peace  with  Evagoras, 
&c.    PolycEn.  7. 

Orontes,  a  satrap  of    Mysia,    B.  C.  385, 

who  rebelled  from  Artaxerxes,  k.c.    Id. A 

e-overnor  of  Armenia.    Jd. A  king  of  the 

Lycians  during  the  Trojan  war,  who  followed 
.apneas,  and  perished  in  a  shipwreck.     Firg. 

JEn.\,  V.  117, 1.  6,  V.  34. A  river  of  Syria, 

(now  .to,)  rising  in  Coilosyria,  and  falling,  af- 
ter a  rapid  and  troubled  course,  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, below  Antioch.  According  to 
Strabo,  who  mentions  some  fabulous  accounts 
concerning  it,  the  Orontes  disappeared  under 
ground,  for  the  space  of  five  miles.  The  word 
Orontcus  is  often  used  as  Syrius.  Dio7iys. 
Pcrieg.—Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  24S.—Strab.  16.— 
Paxis.  8,  c.  20. 

Okophernes,  a  man  who  seized  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia.     He  died  B.  C.  154. 

Oropus,  a  town  of  Bojotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  neat'  the  Earipas,  which  received 
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its  name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedojs 
It  was  the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between 
the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence  some 
have  called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and 
was  at  last  confirmed  in  (he  possession  of  the 
Athenians,  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  Am- 
phiaraus  had  a  temple  there      Pans.  1,  c.  34. — 

Sirab.  9. A  small   town  of   Eubcea. 

Another  in  Macedonia, 

Orosuis,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  41G,  who 
|)ublislied  an  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  he  betray- 
ed a  great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  his- 
torical facts,  and  of  chronology.  The  best 
edition  is  that  orHavercamp,4to.L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orospeda,  a  mountain  of  Spain.     Strab.  3. 

Okpheus,  a  sou  of  (Eager,  by  the  muse 
Calliope.  Some  suppose  liim  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious. 
He  received  a  lyre  from  Apollo-  or,  according 
to  some,  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he 
played  with  such  a  masterly  hand,  that  even 
the  most  i"apid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  sa- 
vage beasts  of  the  forest  forgot  their  wild- 
ness,  and  the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his 
song.  All  nature  seemed  charmed  and  ani- 
mated, and  the  nymphs  were  his  constant 
companions.  Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  melodious 
musician,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated. 
Their  happiness,  however,  was  short ;  Aris- 
tajus  became  enamoured  of  Eurydice,  and, 
she  tied  from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent, 
that  was  lurking  in  the  grass,  bit  her  foot, 
and  she  died  of  the  poisoned  wound.  Her 
loss  was  severely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he 
resolved  to  recover  her,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  en- 
tered the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an 
easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  Tlie 
king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
his  strains,  and,  according  to  the  beautiful 
expressions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  ol  Ixion 
stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and 
even  the  furies  relentid.  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpine were  moved  with  his  .sorrow,  and 
consented  to  restore  hirn  Eurydice,  pro- 
vided he  forebore  looking  behind  till  he 
had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell. 
The  conditions  were  gladly  accepted,  and 
Orpheus  was  already  in  sight  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  pro- 
mises, and  turned  back  to  look  at  his  long 
lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her,  but  she  instantly 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to 
follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  admission  ; 
and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find,  was  to 
sooth  his  grief  at  the  sound  of  his  musical 
instrument,  in  grottos,  or  on  the  moun- 
tains. He  totally  separated  himself  from  the 
society  of  mankind ;  and  the  Thracian  wo- 
men, whom  he  had  offended  by  his  coldness 
to  their  amorous  passion,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  his  unnatural  grtttifications,  and 
impure  indulgences,  attacked  him  while  they 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they  threw 
his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  still  arti- 
culated the  words  Eurydice  !  Eurydice !  as 
it  was  carried  down  the  stream  into  th« 
j(Eg6an  sea.    Orphens  was  one  of  th«  Ar- 
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gonauts,  of  which  celebrated  expedition  he 
wrote  a  poetical  account  still  extant.  This 
is  doubted  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  according  to 
Cicero,  tiiat  there  never  existed  an  Or- 
pheus, but  that  the  poems  which  pass  un- 
der his  name,  are  the  compositions  of  a  Py- 
thagorean philosopher  named  Cercops.  Ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  moderns,  the  Argo- 
nautica,  and  the  other  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  are  the  production  of  the  pen  of 
Onamacritus,  a  poet  wiio  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Pausanias,  how- 
ever, and  Diodorus  Siculus,  speak  of  Or- 
pheus as  a  great  poet  and  musician,  who  ren- 
dered himself  equally  celebrated  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria 
in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb 
was  in  their  city,  and  tiie  people  of  mount 
Libethrus,  in  Thrace,  claimed  the  same  hon- 
our, and  farther  observed,  that  the  nightin- 
gales which  built  their  nests  near  his  tomb, 
sang  with  greater  melody  than  all  other  birds. 
Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after  death  received 
divine  honours  ;  the  muses  gave  a  honourable 
burial  to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one 
of  the  constellations  in  the  heavens.  The 
best  edition  of  Orpheus,  is  that  of  Gesner, 
8vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod.  1,  &ic. — Paus.  1,  &.c. 
—JlpoUod  1,  c.  9,  k.c—Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  1, 
c.  3S.—j9pollon.  l.—Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  645.  G. 
4,  V.  457,  k.c.—Hygin.  fab.  14,  k.c.— Ovid. 
Met.  10,  fab.  1,  &c.  I  11,  fab.  I.— Pinto.  Po- 
lit.  10. — Horat.  1,  od.  13  and  35. —  Orpheus. 

Orphica,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus  were  called,  because  they  had 
been  introduced  in  Europe  from  Egypt  by 
Orpheus. 

Orphane,  a  nymph  of  the  infernal  regions, 
mother  of  Escalaphus  by  Acheron.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  v.  549. 

Orsedice,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras  and  Me- 
tharme.     JlpoUod. 

OusEis,  a  nymph  who  married  Hellen. 
Apollod. 

Oksillus,  a  Persian  who  fled  to  Alexan- 
der, when  Bessus  murdered  Darius.  Curl.  5, 
C.31. 

Orsilochus,  a  son  of  Idomeneus,  killed 
by  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  Sic.     Homer. 

Od.  13,  V.  260. A  son   of  the   river  Al- 

pheus. A  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla  in   the 

Rutulian  wars,  &c.  Virg.  JEn.  II,  v.  636 
and  690. 

Orsines,  one  of  the  ofGcers  of  Darius,  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela.     Curt.  10,  c.  1. 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  his  clothes  were  entangled 
as  he  ran.  This  circumstance  was  the  cause 
that,  for  the  future,  all  the  combatants  were 
obliged  to  appear  naked.     Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

M.  Ortalus,  a  grandson  of  Hortensius, 
who  was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from 
Augustus,  who  wished  that  ancient  family  not 
to  be  extinguished.  Tacit.  Jinn.  2,  c.  37.— 
Val.  Max.  3,  c.  5.— Suet,  in  Tiber. 

Orthagoras,  a  man   who    wrote 
tise  on   India,  &,c.    JEiian.  de    Jlnim.' 
niLoJcian  in  tiie  age  of  Eparainondas. 
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tyrant  of  Sicyon,  who  mingled  severity  witSi 
justice  in  his  government.  The  sovereign  au- 
thority remained  upwards  of  100  years  in  his 
family. 

OrtHjEA,  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus.  Jipol- 
lod. 

Orthe,  a  town  of  Magnesia.     Plin. 

Orthia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whipped.  [^Vid.  Diamastigosis.]  Plut.  in 
Thes.  cic. 

Orthosia,  a  town  of  Caria.  Liv.  45,  c. 
25. Of  Phoenicia.     Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Orthrus,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belong- 
ed to  Geryon,  from  whom  and  the  Chimaera, 
sprung  the  sphynx  and  the  Nemaean  lion.  He 
had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union 
of  Echidna  and  Typhon.  He  was  destroyed 
by  Hercules.  Hesiod.  Theog.  310. — JlpoUod. 
2,  c.  5. 

Ortona.     Vid.  Artona. 

Ortygia,  a  grove    near    Ephesus.     Ta^it. 

Jnn.  3,   c.  61. A  small  island   of  Sicily, 

within  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed 
once  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  that  great 
city.  It  was  in  this  island  that  the  celebrated 
fountain  Arethnsa  arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the 
only  part  remaining  of  the  once  famed  Syra- 
cuse, about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
inhabhed  by  18,000  souls.  It  has  suffered, 
like  the  towns  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  the 
eruptions  of  Mtna.     Virg.  JEn.  3,    v.   694. — 

Horn.  Od.  15,  V.  403. An  ancient  name  of 

the  island  of  Delos.  Some  suppose  that  it  re- 
ceived this  name  from  Latona,  who  fled  thither 
when  changed  into  a  quail,  {«?";,)  by  Jupiter, 
to  avoid  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana  was  cal- 
led Ortygia,  as  being  born  there ;  as  also  Apol- 
lo. Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  651.  Fast.  5,  v.  692.— 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  124. 

Ortygius,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  .ffinea!=. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  573. 

Orus,  or  HoRus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  as- 
sisted his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was 
skilled  in  medicine  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
futurity,  and  he  made  the  good  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his 
government.  He  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally 
represented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  variega- 
ted clothes.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  staff,  which 
terminated  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other 
a  whip  with  three  thongs.     Herodot.  2. — Plut. 

de  hid.  ^^  Os—Diod.  1. The  first  king  of 

Troezene.     Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Oryander,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  &.c.  Po- 
lycen.  7. 

Oryx,  a  place  of  Arcadia  on  the  Ladon. 
Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

Osacks,  a  Parthian  general,  who  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  Cassius.  Cic.  ad  Att.  5, 
ep.  20. 

Osca,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Huesca,  in 
Arragon.     Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Oschophoria,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.    It  receives  its  name  "-^o  tou  <{;s;iip  tx-, 
o^x=<«,  frotn    carrying    bouglis   hung  up    with 
grapes,  called  -ry^^,.     Hs  original  institution  " 
thus  mentioned    by  Plut.  in   Thes.     They- 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hai\r 
the  white  sail  by  which  his  lather  w^ 
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apprieed  of  his  success.  This  neglect  was 
fatal  to  xEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
aea  and  perished.  Theseus  no  sooner  reach- 
ed the  land,  than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform 
his  father  of  his  safe  return,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  began  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  he 
vowed  when  he  first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The 
herald,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  found 
the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some  lamented 
the  king's  death,  while  others,  elated  at  the 
sudden  news  of  the  victory  of  Iheseus,  crown- 
ed the  herald  v\ilh  garlands  in  demonstration 
of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried  back  the 
garlands  on  his  staff  to  the  sea  shore,  and  after 
he  had  waited  till  'Iheseus  had  finished  liis 
sacrifice,  he  related  the  melancholy  story  of 
the  king's  death.  Upon  this,  the  people  ran 
in  crowds  to  the  city,  showing  their  grief  by 
cries  and  lamentations.  From  that  circum- 
stance therefore,  at  the  fea.=t  of  Oschophoria, 
not  the  herald,  but  his  start',  is  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  ail  the  people  that  are  pre- 
sent always  exclaim  tM\»u,  ••  •  ,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  con- 
sternation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  his- 
torian further  mentions,  (hat  Theseus,  when 
he  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  witli  him  the 
usual  number  of  virgins,  but  that  instead  of 
two  of  them,  he  filled  up  the  number  with  two 
youths  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  made 
pass  for  women,  by  disgnisinj;  their  dress,  and 
isy  using  them  to  the  ointments  and  perfumes 
of  women  as  well  as  by  a  iong  and  successful 
imitation  of  their  voice.  The  imposition  suc- 
ceeded, their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete 
and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the 
Minoiaur,  he,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a 
processiori  with  branches  in  their  bands,  in  the 
same  habit  v\  hich  is  still  used  at  the  celebration 
of  the  0-ichoptioria.  The  brunches  which 
were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Uocchus  or  of 
Ariadne,  or  becai;se  lliey  returned  in  autumn, 
when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  Besides  tiiis  pro 
cession,  there  were  also  a  race  exhibited,  in 
which  only  young  men,  whose  parents  were 
both  aiive,  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was 
usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  tem[)le  of  Bac 
chiis  io  that  of  Miiiei'va,  which  was  on  the 
sea  shore.  The  place  where  they  stopped 
was  cs'lted  o-xo?'?"  ,  because  the  boughs  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands  were  deposited 
there.  The  rewards  of  the  conqueror  was  a 
cup  called  «""»  ^'.3z,  ^i'eyb/(^,  because  it  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  five  different  things,  wine, 
honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil.     Plul.  in.  Thes. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  .-Eneas.  Some  supposed  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  0/>i'o',  the  word  Osci  being  a 
diminutive  or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The 
language,  the  plays,  and  ludicrous  expressions 
of  this  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, Hnd  from  their  indecent  tendency  some 
suppose  the  word  ubscomum,  (quasi  oscemim,) 
is  derived.  Tacit.  Jinn.  4,  c.  14. —  Cic.  Fam. 
7,ep.  1.— Li'r.  10,  c.  20.— Strab.  b.—Plin.  3, 
c  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  730. 

Oscius,  a  mountain  with  a  river  of  the 
same  name  rn  Thrace.     Thucyd. 

Oscus,  a  general  of  the  fleet  of  the  emperor 
Olho.     Tacit.  1,  hist.  17. 

Osi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  G.  28 
and  43. 
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OsiNus,  a  king  of  Clusium,  who  assisted 
iEneas  against  Turnus.    Firg.  JEn.  10,  v.  665, 

Osiris,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god;  but  they  all  agree  that  as  king  of 
Eg)'pt,  he  took  particular  care  to  civilize  his 
subjects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them 
agriculture.  After  he  had  accomplished  a  re- 
form at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and 
spread  civilization  in  the  other  parts  ot  the 
earth.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  the  cai-e  of 
his  wife  Isis,  and  of  her  faithful  minister 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  The  command  of  his 
troops  at  home  wa.s'left  to  the  trust  of  Hercu- 
les, a  warlike  officer.  In  his  expedition  Osiris 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apollo,  and 
by  Anubis,  Macedo,  and  Pan.  His  inarch 
was  through  .Ethiopia,  where  his  army  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Satyrs,  a 
hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made  dancing 
and  playing  on  musical  instruments  their  cliief 
study.  He  afterwards  passed  through  Arabia 
and  visited  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  men  by  introducing  among  them 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  for 
the  wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.  At  his  return 
home  Osiris  found  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
roused  and  agitated.  His  brother  Typhon  had 
raised  seditions,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  popular.  Osiris,  whose  sentiments 
were  always  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  his  brother  of  his  ill 
conduct,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt. 
Typhon  murdered  him  in  a  secret  apartment, 
and  cut  bis  body  to  pieces,  which  were  divi- 
ded among  the  associates  of  his  guilt  Typh'jn, 
according  to  Plutarch,  shut  up  his  brother  in 
a  coffer  and  threw  him  into  the  JN'ile.  The 
inquiries  of  Isis  discovered  the  body  of  her 
husband  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  where  it 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  waves,  but  Typhon 
stole  it  as  it  was  carrying  to  Memphis,  and  he 
divided  it  amongst  his  (ompanions,  as  was  be- 
fore observed.  This  cruelty  incensed  Isis ; 
she  revenged  her  husband's  death,  and  with 
her  son  Orus  she  defeated  'Typhon  and  the 
partisans  of  his  cons|iiracy.  She  recovered 
the  mangled  pieces  of  her  husband's  body,  the 
genitals  excepted,  which  the  murderer  had 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  to  reiider  him  all 
the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserved,  she 
made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there  were 
mangled  pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue  con- 
tained a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  mon- 
arch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoned  in  her 
presence  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent deities  in  her  dominions,  gave  them  each 
a  statue,  intimating,  that  in  doing  that  she  had 
preferred  them  to  all  the  other  communities 
of  Egypt,  and  she  bound  them  by  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  that  mark 
of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  show  their 
sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  worship 
and  paying  divine  honours  to  their  prince. 
They  were  further  directed  to  choose  what- 
ever animals  they  pleased  to  represent  the  per- 
son and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were 
enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that 
representative  of  divinity, andto  bury  it  when 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.    To  render 
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Ikcir  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer- 1  river  Tiber  by  Ancus  Martius,  king  of  Rome, 


dotal  body  had  a  certain  portion  of  land  allot 
ted  to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  which   necessarily  attended  the 
sacrifices  and  ceremonial  rites.     That  part  of 
the  body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  recov- 
ered, was  treated  with  more  particular  atten- 
tion by  Isis,  and  she  ordered   that  it  should 
receive  honours  more  solemn,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  mysterious  than  the  other  members. 
[Vid.  Phallica.]  As  Osiris  had  particularly  in- 
structed his  subjects  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
the  priests  chose  the  ox  to  represent  him,  and 
paid  the  most  superstitious  veneration  to  that 
animal.     [Vid.    Apis.]     Osiris,   according   to 
the  opinion  of  some  mythologists,  is  the  same 
as  the  sun,  and  the  adoration  which  is  paid  by 
different  nations  to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a 
Dionysius,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  &c.  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Osiris  received  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.     Isis  also  after  death  received  divine 
honours  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  as  the  ox 
was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or  Osiris,  so  the 
cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  or  of  Isis. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Osiris  than  this  inscription, 
which  has  been  found  on  some  ancient  mo- 
numents;   Saturn,    the  youngest    of    all  the 
gods,  was  my  father ;  I  am   Osiris,  icho  con- 
ducted a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as 
ike  deserts  of  India,    and  travelled   over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,    and    visited    the 
strea7ns  of  the  Ister,  and  the  remote  shores  of 
the  ocean,  diffusing  benevolence  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.    Osiris  was  generally 
represented  with  a  cap  on   his  head  like  a 
mitre,  with  two  horns  ;  he  held  a  stick  in  his 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.     Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk,   as  that  bird,  by   its  quick  and 
piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  sun. 
Pint,  in  Isid.   <^  Os.—Herodot.   2,  c.    144.— 
Diod.  \.— Homer.  Od.  12,  v.   323.— JElian.  de 

Jlnim.  3. — Lucan.  de  Dea  Syr. — Plin.  8. 

A  Persian  general,  who  lived  450  B.  C. 

A  friend  of  Turnus,  killed  in  the  Rutulian  war. 
Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  458. 

OsisMii,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Britany.  Mela, 
S,c.2.—Cas.B.  G.  2,  C.34. 

OspHAGUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 
«.39. 

OsRHOENE,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  received  this  name  from  one  of  its 
kings  called  Osrhoes. 

OssA,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  for- 
merly joined  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Her- 
cules, as  some  report,  separated  them,  and 
made  between  them  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Tempe.  This  separation  of  the  two  moun- 
tains was  more  probably  effected  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  happened,  as  fabulous  accounts 
represent,  about  1885  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those  mountains 
which  the  giants,  in  their  wars  against  tbe 

fods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale  the 
eavens  with  more  facility.  Mela,  2,  c.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  155,  I.  2,  v.  225,  I.  7,  v. 
'224.     Fast.  1,  v.  307, 1.  3,  v.  441.— Strab.  9. 

I     — Lucan.  1  and  6. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  281. A 

•own  of  Macedonia. 
OsTEODEs,  an  island  near  the  Lipari  isles. 
<5?TiA,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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about  16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a 
celebrated  harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  sit- 
uated that  the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part 
of  the  year  there  as  in  a  country  seat.  There 
was  a  small  tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos 
of  Alexandria,  built  upon  the  wreck  of  a 
large  ship  which  had  been  sunk  there,  and 
which  contained  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  with 
which  the  Roman  emperors  intended  to  adorn 
the  capital  of  Italy.  Inthe  ageof  Strabothe 
sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Tiber  had 
choked  the  harbour,  and  added  much  to  the 
size  of  the  small  islands,  which  sheltered  the 
ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Ostia  and 
her  harbour  called  Partus,  became  gradually 
separated,  and  are  now  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  Flor.  1,  c.  4,  L  3,  c.  21. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  33.— Mela,  2,  c.  A.—Seulon.—Plin. 

OsTORius  Scapula,  a  man  made  gover- 
nor of  Britain.   He  died  A.  D.  55.  Tacit.  Ann. 

16,  c.  23. Another,  who  put    himself   to 

death  when  accused  before  Nero,  k.c.    Id.  14, 

c.  48. Sabinus,  a  man  who  accused  Sora- 

nus,  in  Nero's  reign.     Id.  16,  c.  33. 

OsTRACiNE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.     Plin.  5,  c.  12. 

OsYMANDYAS,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt 
in  a  remote  period. 

Otacihus,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  the 
Carthaginians,  k.c. 

Otanes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven, 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
It  was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was 
first  discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed by  Darius  over  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Byzantium.     Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &.c. 

Otho,  M.    Salvius,    a    Roman   emperor 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 
He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  and  as  such 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  oiBces  of  the  state, 
and  made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  in- 
terest of  Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him 
from   Rome,  lest  Nero's  love    for    Poppa^a 
should  prove  his  ruin.     After  Nero's  death 
Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba  the  new 
emperor;  but  when  he  did  not  gain  his  point, 
and  when  Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as 
his  successor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  digni- 
ty of  his  friend.  The  great  debts  which  he  had 
contracted   encouraged   his  avarice,  and  he 
caused  Galba  to  be  assassinated,  and  he  made 
himself  emjieror.     He  was  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  but  the 
sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Germany  render- 
ed his  situation  precarious,  audit  was  mutual- 
ly resolved  that  thei,  respective  right  to  the 
empire  should  he  decided  by  arms.     Otho  ob- 
tained three  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  in 
a  general    engagement   near  Brixellum,    his 
forces  were  defeated,  and  he  stabbed  himsell 
when  all  hopesof  success  were  vanished^  after 
a  reign  of  about  three  months,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  A.  D.  69.    It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were  those 
of  a  pliilosopher.     He  comforted  his  soldiers, 
who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  expressed 
his  concern  for  their  safety,  when    they   ear- 
nestly solicited   to  |  ay  him  the  last   friendly 
offices  before  he  stabbed  himself,  and  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  better  that  one  man  should 
die,  than  that  all  should  be  involve«<  t«  rntn 
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tor  his  obstinacy.  His  nephew  was  pale  and  I  pectationa  were  frustrated;  his  son  wa?  bom 
distressed,  fearing  the  anger  and  haughtiness  a  poet,  and  nothing  could  deter  him  from 
of  tiie  conqueror;  but  Otho  comforted  him,  puisuing  his  natural  iuclinatioii,  though  he 
and  observed,  that  Vitellius  woulJ  he  kind  and  !  was  often  reminded  that  Homer  lived  and 
aft'ectionate  to  the  friends    and   relations   of  I  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.     Every  thing  he 


Otho,  since  Otho  was  not  asliamed  to  say,  that 
in  the  cimt  of  their  greatest  enmity,  the 
mother  of  Vitellius  bad  received  every  friend- 
ly t;eatment  from  his  hands.  He  also  burnt 
the  iet.ers  which,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Vitellius,  siiight  provoke  his  resentment  against 
those  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  an  un- 
fortunate general.  These  noble  and  humane 
sentiments  in  a  man  who  was  the  associate  of 
Nero's  shameful  pleasures,  and  who  stained 
his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  master,  have  ap- 
peared to  some  wonderful,  and  passed  for  the 
features  of  policy,  and  not  of  a  naturally  vir- 
tuous and  benevolent  heart.  Pint,  in  vita. — 
Smt.— Tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  50,  he— Juv.  2,  v. 

90. Rostius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who, 

in  Cicero's  consulship,  made  a  regulation  to 
permit  the  Roman  knights  at  public  spectacles 
to  have  the  14  first  rows  after  the  seals  of  the 
senators.  This  was  opposed  with  virulence 
by  :-ome,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &.c. 
Horat.  ep.  4,  v.  10. The  father  of  tlie  Ro- 
man emperor  Otho  was  the  favourite  of 
Claudius. 

OxHRyADEs,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Argives,  when  tliose  two 
nations  disputed  their  respective  right  to 
Thyrca.  Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius. 
and  Othryades,  survived  the  battle.  The  Ar- 
gives went  home  to  carry  the  news  of  their 
victory,  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  reck- 
oufu  among  the  number  of  the  slain,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  wounds,  recovered  himself  and 
carried  some  of  tlie  .'Spoils  of  which  he  had 
strij>ped  the  Argives,  into  the  c  .mp  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  after  he  had  raised  a  trophy, 
and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  the  word 
vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed  himself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  death  of  his  countrymen.  Val. 
Ma.v.  3,  c.  2.—Plut.  Parall. A  patrony- 
mic given  to  Paritiieus,  tiie  Trojan  priest  of 
o  llo,  from  his  father  Othryas.  Virg.  JEn. 
2,  V  319. 

Othryoneus,  a  Thracian  who  came  to 
the  Trojan  war  in  hopes  of  marrying  Cassan- 
dra. He  was  killed  by  Idomeneus.  Homer. 
11.  13. 

Othrvs,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Strab.  y.—Hirodot.  7,  c.  129.— 
Vi7'g.  JEn.  7,  V.  675. 

Otreus,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Cisseus, 
and  brother  to  Hecuba. 

Otrceda,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of 
Bithynia. 

Otus  and  EpuiAtxEs,  sons  of  INeptuue. 
Vid.  Aloides. 

OtiS,  a  prince  of  Paphlagonia,   who    re- 
volted from  the  Persian?  to  Agesilaus.  Xenoph. 
Ova,  a  Roman    lady,  wife  of  C.   Lollius. 
Cif..m.'2l. 

p.  OviDius  Naso,  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet  born  at  Sulmo,  on  the  2(ith  of  March, 
about  43  B.C.  As  he  was  intended  for  the 
tar,  his  father  sent  him  early  to  Rome,  and 
removed  him  to  Athens  in  tiie  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age.  The  progress  of  Ovid  in  the  study 
of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father's  ex- 


wi-o'i"  was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers,  as 
he  himself  says,  et  quod  (entabam  scribert  ver- 
ms erat.  A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  ima- 
gination soon  gained  him  admirers ;  the 
learned  became  his  friend.s;  Virgil,  rrojier- 
tius,  Tibullus,  and  Horace,  honoured  him  with, 
their  correspondence  ;  and  Augustus  patron- 
ised him  with  the  most  unbounded  liberality. 
Tiiese  favours,  however, were  but  momentary, 
and  the  poet  was  soon  after  banished  to  To- 
mos,  on  the  Eusine  sea  by  the  emperor.  The 
true  cause  of  this  sudden  exile  is  unknown. 
Some  attribute  it  to  a  shameful  amour  with 
Livia  the  wife  of  Augustu.s,  while  others  sup- 
port that  it  arose  from  the  knowledge  which 
Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  incest  of  th& 
emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  These  rea- 
sons are  indeed  merely  conjectural ;  tiie  cause 
was  of  a  very  private  and  very  secret  nature, 
of  which  Ovid  himself  i.s  afrfid  to  speak,  as 
it  arose  from  error  and  not  from  criminality^ 
It  was,,  however,  something  improper  in  the 
family  and  court  of  Augustiis,  as  these  lines 
seem  to  indicate : 

Cur  aliquid  vidi?     Cur  noxia  luminafeci  ? 

Ciir  inprudenti  cognita  culpa  mihi  est  ? 
Inscius  Jictcton  vitlil  sine  vesta  Dianum  ; 
Pradafuit  canibus  non  nmms  ille  suia. 
Again, 

Insria  quod  crimen  videriinf  lumina  pleclor^ 
Percatumque  oculos  est  habuisse  meum. 
And  in  another  place, 
Perdiderunt  cum  mt  duo  cmmina,  carmen  eJ 
error. 
Jillenus  facti  culpa  siJenda  mihi  est. 
In  his   banishment,  Ovid   betrayed  his  pusilf- 
lanimity,  and  however  afflicted  a^id  distressed: 
his  situation  was.  yet  the  flattery    and  impa- 
tience which  he  showed  in  his  writings  are  a 
disgrace  to  his  pen,  and  expose  him  more  to 
ridicule  than  pity.     Though  he  prostituted  his 
pen  and  his  time  to   adulation,  yet  the   em- 
peror proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  refu- 
sed to  listen  to    his  most  ardent  friends  at. 
Rome,  who  wished  for  the  return  of  the  poet. 
Ovid,  who  undoubtedly  wished  for  a   Brntns- 
to  deliver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Augustus, 
continued  his  flattery  even  to  meanness ;  and 
when  the  emperor  died,  he  was  so  mercenary 
as  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  departed  ty- 
rant on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,   where  he 
regularly  ottered  frankincense  every  morning. 
Tibe.'-ius  proved  as  regardless  as  his  predeces- 
sor to  the  entreaties  which  were   made  for 
Ovid,  and  the  poet  died  in  the  7th  orSth  year 
of  his  banishment,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age^ 
A.  D.  17,  and  was  buried  at  Tomos.     In  the 
year  1508  of  the  Christian  era,  the  following 
epitaph  was  found  at  Stain,  in  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Austria. 
Hie  situs  est  vales  quern  Divi  Cdsarii  ira 

Jiugusti  peitria  redere  jussil  humo. 
Serpe  miser  voluit  palriis  occumherv  ierris, 

Scd  frustra !  Hunc  illifnlu  dedere,  locum. 
Tliis,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cel- 
ei)rated  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
never   contained    the  bones  of  Ovid.    'I'he 
greatest  part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remftiniug 
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His  Metamorphoses  in  15  books  are  extremely 
■curious,  on  account  oftlie  many  different  my- 
thological lacts-and  traditions  which  they  re- 
late, hut  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic 
poem.  In  composing  this,  the  (.oet  was  more 
indehted  to  the  then  existingtraditions,  and  to 
the  theogony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  th^ 
powers  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Fasli 
were  divided  into  12  books,  the  same  number 
«s  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac;  but  of  these, 
■six  have  perished,  and  tne  learned  world  have 
reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  poem  \vhich 
must  have  thrown  so  much  light  upoji  the  re- 
Jigious  riles  and  ceremonies,  festivals  and  sa- 
■cfifices  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  we  may 
Judge  from  the  six  that  have  survived  the  rava- 
ges of  time  and  barbarity.  His  TrisUa.  which 
are  divided  into  five  books,  contain  much  ele- 
gance and  softness  of  expression,  as  also  his 
Elegies  on  different  subjects.  The  Heroides  are 
nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse,  the  poetry  is  ex- 
cellent, the  language  varied,  but  the  ex[Tres- 
sions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indelicr-.te,  a 
fault  which  is  common  in  his  compositions. 
His  three  books  of  Amormn,  and  the  same 
number  de  Arte  Amandi-,  with  the  other  de 
Remedio  Jimoris,  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  ilowery  descriptions ; 
but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 
gerous, and  they  are  to  he  read  with  caution, 
as  they  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  tlie 
heart,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  ami 
morality.  His  Ibis,  which  is  written  in  imita- 
tion of  a  poem  of  Callimachus  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  satirical  performance.  Besides 
these,  there  are  extant  some  fragments  of 
other  poems,  and  a.^iong  these  some  of  a  tra- 
gedy called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a 
dramatic  writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some 
have  observed,  Ihal  he  who  is  so  often  void  of 
sentiment,  was  .lot  horn  to  shine  as  a  tragedian. 
Ovid  ha'  attempted  perhaps  too  many  sorts  of 
poetry  at  once.  On  whatever  he  has  written, 
be  has  totally  exhausted  the  subject  and  left 
nothing  unsaid.  He  every  wliere  paints  nature 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives  strength  to 
the  most  vulgar  expressions.  It  lias  been  judi- 
ciously observed,  that  his  poetry  after  his  ban- 
ishment from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that  spi- 
rit and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  Fasli  are  perhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we 
may  fairly  rank  his  love  verses,  his  Heroides, 
and  after  all  his  Metamorphoses,  which  were 
not  totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him 
into  banishment.  His  Epistles  from  Pontus, 
are  the  language  of  an  abject  and  pusillanimous 
flatterer.  However  critics  may  censure  the 
indelicacy  and  the  inaccuracies  of  Ovid,  it  is 
to  be  acknowledged  that  his  poetry  contains 
great  sweetness  and  elegance,  and,  like  that  of 
TibuUus,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
mind.  Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the 
last  alone  he  speaks  ^vith  fondness  and  affec- 
tion. He  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which 
of  his  wives  is  unknown  ;  and  she  herself  be- 
came mother  of  two  children,  by  two  hus- 
bands. The  best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are 
those  of  Burman,  4  %ols.  4to.  Amst.  1727  ;  of 
L.  Bat.  1670,  in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo. 
4  vols.  1713.  Odd.  Trist.  3  and  4,  hc—Pa- 
terc.  2.— Martial.  3  and  8. A  man  who  ac- 
companied his  friend  Caisonius  when  banbhcd 
trom  Rome  by  IVero.    Martial.  1,  ep.  43 
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Ovinia  tRX,  was  enacted  to  permit  the 
cerssors  to  elect  and  admit  among  the  numbe)- 
of  the  senators  the  best  and  the  worthiest  of 
the  people. 

Oviv'ius,  a  freedman  of  Vatinius,  the  frir-nd 

of  Cicero,  k.c.     Quinlil.  3,   c.  4. Quinlns, 

a  Riimaii  senator,  punished  by  Augustus  for 
iisgracing  his  rank  in  the  court  of  Cleopatra. 
Eutrop.  1. 

Ox.\Ti5RES,  a  brother  of  Darius,  greatly 
honoured  by  Alexander,  and  made  one  of  liis 

jciierals.     Curt.  7,  c.  5. Another  Persian, 

who  favoured  the  cause  of  Alexander.     Curt. 

Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  con- 
demned to  death.  Alexander  took  him  pri- 
soner, and  some  time  after  made  him  gover- 
nor of  Media.  He  became  oppressive  and  wa? 
removed.     Cart.  8,  c.  3,  I.  9,  c.  8. 

OiiMES,  a  peoi'Je  of  European  Sarmatia. 

OxioNvE,  a  nation  of  Germans,  whom  su- 
perstitious traditions  represented  as  having  the 
countenance  human,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
like  that  of  beasts.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  46. 

Oxus,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  now  Gi- 
hnn,  falling  into  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Plin.  16,  c.  6. Another  in  Scythia. 

OxvAREs,  a  king  of  Bactriana,  who  sur- 
rendered to  Alexander. 

OxvcANCs,  an  Indian  prince  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  kc. 

OxYDRAca;,  a  nation  of  India.     Curt.  9,  c.4. 

OxYLos,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclida;:  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.     Paus.  5, 

c.  4. A  son  of  Mars  and  Protogenia.     Jlpol- 

lod.  1,  c.  7. 

OxYNTHEs,  a  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1149. 
He  reigned  12  years. 

OxvruiiuS;  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Metharme. 
.ipfllod.  3,  c.  14. 

OxYRYNCHCs,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 
Strab. 

OziNEs,  a  Persian  imprisoned  by  Craterus, 
because  he  attempted  to  revolt  from  Alexan- 
der.    Curt.  9   c.  10. 

OzoL^  or  Ozoi.i,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  parts  of  iEtolia,  which  were  call- 
ed Ozolea.  This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the 
north  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended 
about  twelve  miles  northward.  They  received 
their  name  from  the  bad  stench  (^(i)  of  their 
bodies  and  of  their  clothing,  which  was  the 
raw  hides  of  wild  beasts,  or  from  the  offensive 
smell  of  thebodj-of  Nessus  the  centaur,  which 
after  death  was  left  to  putrify  in  the  country 
without  the  honours  of  a  burial.  Some  de- 
rive it  with  more  propriety  from  the  stench 
of  the  stagnated  water  in  the  neighbouring 
lakes  and  marshes.  According  to  a  fabulous 
tradition,  they  received  their  name  from  a 
very  different  circumstance  :  During  the  reign 
of  a  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought  into  the 
world  a  stick  instead  of  whelps.  The  stick 
was  planted  in  the  ground  by  the  king,  and  it 
grew  up  to  a  large  vine  and  produced  grapes, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Osola;,  not  from  »^i'v,  to  smell  bad, 
but  from  t'C@',  a  branch  or  sjirout.  The  name 
of  Ozola;,  on  account  of  its  indelicate  signifi- 
cation, highly  displeased  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  exchanged  it  soon  for  that  of  jEtoIiarjs. 
Paus.  10.  r  ?Sr—IInodol.  8.  c.  32 
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PACATTANUS,  Titus  Julius,  a  general  of 
the  Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor  in  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of 
Piiiiip's  reign.     He  was  soon  after  defeated, 

A.  D.  249,  and  put  to  death,  fcc. 

Paccius,  an  insignilicantpoet  in  the  age  of 
Domitian.    Juv.  7,  v  12. 

Paches,  an  Athenian  who  took  Mitylene, 
Sic.     £rist.  Polif.  4. 

Paciiinos,  or  Pachynus,  now  Passaro,  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two 
miles  into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  with  a 
small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  Ulrab.  6. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  "l.—  Vkg.  JEn.  3,  v.  699.— Paiw.  5, 
c.  25. 

M.  Paconius,  a  Roman  put  to  death   by 

Tiberius,  he.     Suet,  in    Tib.  61. A   stoic 

philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
banished  from  Italy  by  Nero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
jnditference.    Arrian.  1,  c.  1. 

Pacokus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus, 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
prisoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Romans 
and  supported  the  republican  party  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidiys  Bassus, 

B.  C.  39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  that 
Crassus  had  been   defeated.     Flor.  4,  c.  9. — 

Hornl.  3,  od.  6,   v.  9 A  king  of  Parthia, 

who  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans,   &c. Another,    intimate  with  king 

Decebalus. 

Pactolus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia, 
rising  in  mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the 
Hernnis  after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sar- 
des.  It  was  in  this  river  that  Midas  washed 
himself  when  he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  it  ever 
after  rolled  golden  sands,  and  received  the 
name  of  C/irysorrhoas.  It  is  called  Tmolus  by 
Pliny.  Sti'abo  observes,  that  it  had  no  golden 
sands  in  his  age.  Vir^.  JEn.  10,  v.  142. — Strab. 
IS.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  Six—Herodot.  5,  c.  110. 
—Plin.  33,  c.  8. 

Pactvas,  a  Lydian  intrusted  ivith  the  care 
of  the  treasures  of  Crcesus  at  Sardes.  The 
iunnense  riches  which  he  could  command, 
corrupted  hiui,  and  to  make  himself  indepen- 
dent, he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one 
of  the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight. 
He  retired  to  Cumaj  and  afterwards  to  Les- 
bos, where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus.  Herodot.  I,  c.  154,  he. — Paus.  2,  c. 
35. 

Pactye,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus. 

Pactyes,  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Ephe- 
aus.     Strab.  14. 

Pacuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium, 
son  of  the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  painting, 
and  by  his  poetical  talents.  He  wrote  satires 
mnd  tragedies  which  were  represented  at 
Rome,  and  of  some  of  w  hich  the  names  are 
preserved,  as  Peribcea,  Hermione,  Atalanta, 
Iljone,  Teucer,  Antiope,  he.  Orestes  was 
considered  as  the  best  finished  performance  ; 
the  style,  however,  though  rough  and  without 
sither  purity  or  elegancC;  deserved  the  com- 


mendation of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  wlio  per- 
ceived strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfection 
frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of  the 
barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
poet  in  his  old  age  retired  to  Tarentum,  where 
he  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions  about  437 
scattered  lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  Latin  poets.  Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  ad  Heren.2,  c. 
27. — Horaf.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56. — Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

PadjIi,  an  Indian  nation,  who  devour  their 
sick  before  they  die.     Htrodot.  3,  c.  99. 

Pauinum,  now  Bondeno,  a  town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
nels.    PliiL.  3,  c.  15. 

Padua,  a  town  called  al.so  Patavium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Venetians,  founded  by  Antenor 
immediately  after  the  Ti'ojan  war.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  the  hisiorian  Livy.  The  inha- 
bitants were  once  so  powerful  that  they  could 
levy  an  army  of  20,0<X»  men.  Strab.  5. — Ms- 
la,  2,  c.  4.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  251. 

Padus,  (now  called  the  Po)  a  river  in  Italy, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Eridanus,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territories 
of  Italy.  It  rises  in  mount  Vesulus,  one  of  th«s 
highest  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  after  it  has 
collected  in  its  course  the  waters  of  above  3d 
rivers,  discharges  itself  in  an  eastern  direction 
into  the  Adriatic  sea  by  seven  mouths,  two  of 
which  only,  the  Plana  or  Volano,  and  the 
Padusa,  were  formed  by  nature.  It  was  for- 
merly said  that  it  rolled  gold  dust  in  its  sand, 
which  was  carefully  searched  by  (he  inhabi- 
tants. The  consuls  C.  Flaminius  Nepos,  and 
P.  Furius  Philus,  were  the  first  Roman  gene- 
rals who  crossed  it.  The  Po  is  famous  for  the 
death  of  Phaeton,  who,  as  the  poets  mention, 
was  thrown  down  there  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258,  he— Mela,  2, 
c.  4.— /.Mean.  2,  he.—  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  6S0.— 
Strab.  6.  Plin.  37,  c.  2. 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the 
Po,  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  Po  it- 
self. \^Vid.  Padus.]  It  was  said  to  abound  in 
swans,  and  from  it  there  was  a  cut  to  the  town 
of  Ravenna.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  455. 

PiEAN,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  paan,  an  hymn  which  was  sung  is 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people  , 
to  exclaim, /o  Pffiaji.'  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Pajan  !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Juv.  6,  V.  n\.—Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  o3S,  1. 
14,  V.  720.— Litcan.  1,  he.— Strab.  18. 

Pi«DARETus,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300  scut  on  an 
expedition,  &.c.  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better 
than  himself  could  be  found  in  Sparta.  Plut. 
in  Lye. 

PjEdius,  a  lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar  in  Spain, 
who  proposed  a  law  to  punish  with  death  all 
such  as  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his 
patron,  he. 

PiEsiANi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west  ol 
Luxemburg.     Cas.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Fm.os,  a  Greek  historian.     Plut.  in  Thes. 

A  celebrated  physician  who  cured  the 

wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.    From  him  physicians  are  some- 
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times  called  Paonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  PoEonim  lierba.  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  169.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  535. 

PiCoNEs,  a  people  of  Macedonia  who  inha- 
bited a  small  part  of  the  country  called  Pceonia. 
Some  believe  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  Trojan  colony.  Pans.  5,  c.  l.—Herodot.  5,  c. 
13,  kc. 

P^oNiA,acountryof  Macedonia,  at  the  west 
of  the  Strymon.  It  received  its  nfuue  from  Pa?- 
on,  a  son  of  Endymion,  who  settled  there.  Liv. 
42,  c.  51,  1.  45,  c.  29. A  small  town  of  Attica. 

P^oNiDEs,  a  name  aiveu  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  tlie  Muses,  be- 
cause tlieir  mother  was  a  native  of  Paeonia. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  ult.  fab. 

P^os,  a  small  town  of  Arcadia. 

PjEsos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
Spasos,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacus. 
When  it  was  destroyed  the  inhabitants  migrated 
to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They  were 
of  Milesian  origin.     Strab.  13  — Homer.  II.  2. 

P^sTUM,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  also 
J^eptunia  Bind  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks,  where 
"the  soil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice 
a  year.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  town,  about 
three  miles  in  extent,  are  still  standing,  and 
likewise  venerable  remains  of  temples  and 
porticoes.  The  Sinus  Pcestanus,  on  which  it 
stood,  is  now  called  the  gulf  of  Salerno.  Virg. 
G.  4,  V.  U9.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  708.  Pont.  2, 
el.  4,  v.  28. 

Pjetovivm,  a  town  of  Pannonia. 

CjecinnaPvEtus,  the  husband  of  Arrla.  [Vid. 
Arria.] A  governor  of  Armenia,  under  Ne- 
ro  A  Roman  who  conspired  with  Catiline 

against  his  country. A  man  drowned  as  he 

was  going  to  Egypt  to  collect  money.  Propert. 
3,  el.  7,  v.  6. 

PagjE,  a  town  of  Megaris. Of  Locris. 

Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Pagas;€  or  Pagasa,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in 
Macedonia,  with  an  harbour  and  a  promonto- 
ry of  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was  built 
there,  as  some  suppose,  and  according  to  Pro- 
pertius,  the  Argonauts  set  sail  from  tliat  har- 
bour. From  that  circumstance,  not  only  the 
ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts  themselves, 
were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Pagas(zus.  Pliny  confounds  Pagasai  with  De- 
metrias,  but  they  are  different,  and  the  latter 
was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former, 
who  pi'eferred  the  situation  of  Demetrias  for 
its  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  1,  1.  8,  v. 
349.— LMcatt.  2,  v.  715, 1.  6,  v.  400.— .We/a,  2,  c. 
3  and  1.— Strab.  9.— Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v.  17.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  S.—Jipollon.  lihod.  1,  v.  238,  &c. 

Pagasus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg. 
JEn.  11,  V.  670. 

Pagr;e,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.     Strab.  IG. 

Pagus,  a  mountain  of  Jt^olia.     Paus.  7,  c.  5. 

Pai.acium,   or    Palatiusi,   a  town  of  the 

Thracian  Chersonesus. A  small  village,  on 

the  Palatine  hill,  where  Rome  was  afterwards 
built. 

Pal«,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now 
St.  Bonifacio. 

Palaia,  a  town  of  Cyprus. Of  Cephalle- 

nia. 

PAL.EAPOLIS,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.     Sirab. 

Pal*mon,  er  Palkmon,  a  sea  deity,  son 
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ot  Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was 
Melicerta.  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palaemon, 
after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by 
Neptune.  [  Vid.  Melicerta.] A  noted  gram- 
marian at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  arrogance  and 
luxury.  Juv.  6,  v.  451. — Martial.  2,  ep.  86. 
A  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  amongst  the  Ar- 
gonauts.    Jlpollod. 

Pal.€Paphos,  the  ancient  town  of  PaphoS} 
in  Cyprus,  adjoining  to  the  new.     Strab.  14. 

Pal^pharsalus,  the  ancient  town  of  Phar- 
salus  in  Thessaly.     Cas.  B.  A.  48. 

PALffiPHATus,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
whose  age  is  unknow  n,  though  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  flourished  between  the  times  of 
Aristotle  and  Augustus.  He  wrote  5  books  dc 
incredibilihus,  of  which  only  the  first  remains, 
and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabulous 
and  niytholojjical  traditions  by  historical  facts. 
The  best  edition  of  Palffiphatus  is  that  of  J. 
Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips.  1773. An  he- 
roic poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 

the  creation  of  the  world. A  disciple  of 

Aristotle,  born  at  Abydos. An  historian  of 

Egypt. 

PaljEpolis,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards  was 
erected.     Liv.  8.  c  22. 

Pal.«ste,  a  village  of  Epirus  near  Oricus, 
where  Cajsar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Lu- 
can.  5,  V.  460. 

PaljEsti.va,  a  province  of  Syria,  &.c.  Hero- 
dot.  I,  c.  105.— Si7.  It.  3,  V.  606.— Strab.  16. 

Pal^stinus,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Strymon. 

Palj?:tyrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  oa 
the  continent.     Strab.  16. 

Palamedes,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nau- 
plius  king  of  Eubcea  by  Clymene.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to 
the  Trojan  war,  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp, 
who,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition, 
pretended  insanity  ;  and  the  better  to  impose 
upon  his  friends,  used  to  harness  diflferent  ani- 
mals to  a  plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley 
into  the  furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  Palamedes ;  he  knew  that  tiie  regret 
to  part  from  his  wife  Penelope,  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  was  the  only  reason  of  the 
pretended  insanity  of  Ulysses;  and  to  demon- 
strate this,  Palamedes  took  Teiemachus,  whom 
Penelope  had  lately  brought  into  the  world, 
and  put  him  before  the  plough  of  his  father. 
Ulysses  showed  that  he  was  not  insane,  by 
turning  the  plough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt, 
his  child.  This  having  been  discovered,  Ulys- 
ses was  obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to 
the  war;  but  an  immortal  enmity  arose  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Palamedes.  The  king  of 
Ithaca  resolved  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
distress  him;  and  when  all  his  expectations 
were  frustrated,  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe 
one  of  his  servants,  and  to  make  him  dig  a 
hole  in  his  master's  tent,  and  there  conceal  a 
large  sum  of  money.  After  this,  Ulysses 
forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters,  whicb 
king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  sent  to  Pa- 
lamedes. In  the  letter  the  Trojan  king  seem- 
ed to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his 
hands  the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  when  be  received  the  money.     This 
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forged  letter  was  can-ied  by  means  of  Ulysses 
before  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  ar.ny.  Pa- 
laiiiedes  was  summoned,  and  lie  made  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  but 
all  was  in  vain;  the  money  that  was  discover- 
ed in  his  tent  served  only  to  corroborate  the 
accusation.  He  was  found  guilty  by  all  the 
army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Homer  is  silent 
about  the  miserable  fate  of  Palamedes,  and 
Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  reported 
by  some  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
dro'.vned  him  in  the  sea,  as  he  was  iishing  on 
the  coast.  Phil  ^stratus,  who  mentions  the 
tragical  story  above  rciated,  adds,  that  Achilles 
an!  Ajax  tiiiried  h'.s  body  vviti?  great  pomp  on 
th.;  sea  she  re,,  and  that  tliey  rnisea  upon  it  a 
small  chapel,  where  .sacrifices  were  regularly 
ofteied  by  Tae  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Pala- 
medes was  ;t  learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
and,  acovdiiig  to  some,  he  completed  the  al- 

f)ha:)el  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition  of  the  four 
etters,  6.  r.,  a,  ~,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
To  hira  .ilso  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
dice  and  backgammon  ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  was 
the  first  w!io  regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a 
line  of  battle,  and  who  placed  sentinels  round 
a  camp,  ami  excited  their  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion by  giving  them  a  watch  word.  Hygin. 
fab.  95,  iOo,  hc—Apollod.  2,  k.c.—Diclys. 
Crd.  2,  c.  lo.—Ovid.  Md.  13,  v.  56  and  308  — 
Pans.  1,  c.  31. — Manil.  4,  v.  205. — Pkilostrat. 
V.  10,  c.  6. — Euripid.  in  Phxniss. — Marlial.  13, 
ep.  75. — Piin.  7,  c.  56. 

Palaktia,  a  town  of  Spahi.    Mela,  2;  c.  6. 

Pai-.aTinus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the 
largest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  upon  it  that  Rornulus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  capita!  of  Italy,  in  a 
q-iadrangular  form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his 
court,  as  well  as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Au- 
gustus, and  all  the  :'icceeding  emperors,  from 
which  circinnstance  the  word  Palulium  has 
over  bi.me  beej  applied  to  the  residence  of  a 
monarch  or  piim^.e.  The  Palatine  hill  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  goddess  Faies,  or 
from  the  Palatini-,  who  originally  iniia'oited 
Che  place,  or  f;oni  balare  ov palare,  the  bleat- 
snf:s  of  sheep,  v/hich  were  frequeni  tbere,  <:;• 
periiaps  from  the  word  palanUs,  wanderitti;, 
because  Evander,  when  he  caiue  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
Ibem  all  one  society.  There  were  some 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
cailed  Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio. 
Cass.  53.~Ilal.  12,  v.  709.— Liu.  1,  c.  7  and 
33.— Ovid.  Md.  14,  v.  S22.—Juv.  9,  v.  23. 
— Muriial.  1,  ep.  71. —  Varro.   de  L.  L.  4,  c. 

3. —  Cic.    iu    Catil.    I. Apollo,    who    was 

worshipped  on  the  Palatine  hiil,  was  also 
called  Palatinus.  His  temple  there  had  been 
built,  or  rather  repaired,  by  .Augustus,  who 
had  enriched  it  with  a  liljrary,  valuable  for 
the  various  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as  also  for  the 
Sibylline  books  deposited  there.  Horat.  1,  ep. 
3,  v.  17. 

Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Paleis,  or  PALiE,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Cephallenia.     Pans.  6,  c.  15. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of 
pastures  among  the  Romans.  She  was  wor- 
siiipped  with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and 
her  festivals,  called  Paliliay  were  celebrated 
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the  very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  th« 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Virg.G.  3, 
v.  1  and  294.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  722,  Lc.~Pa- 
terc.  1,  c.  8. 

Palfurius  Sdra,  a  writer  removed  from 
the  senate  by  Domitian,  who  suspected  him  of 
attachment  to  Vitellius,  &ic.     Juv.  4,  v.  53. 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now 
to  be  Patna,  or,  according  to  others,  Allaha- 
bad.    Stmb.  15. 

Pai.ici,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of 
Jupiter  by  Thalia,  whom  .^^schylus  calls  .Etna, 
in  a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to 
the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  nymph  .i:tna, 
when  pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remov« 
her  from  the  pursuits  of  .Jueo.  The  god  con- 
cealed her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the 
earth  opened,  and  brought  into  the  world  two 
children,  who  received  the  name  of  Paiici, 
%m  Tou  vauv  tttir'jx,.  becftuse  they  came  again  into 
Ih:  ^vorld  from  the  boivels  of  the  earth.  These 
deities  were  worshipfied  with  great  ceremo- 
nies by  tile  Sicilians,  and  near  their  temple 
were  two  small  lakes  of  sulphureous  water, 
which  were  supnosed  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  earth  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
born.  Near  tiiese  pools  it  was  usual  to  take 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those  who  wished 
to  decide  controversies  and  quarrels,  If  any  of 
the  persons  who  took  the  oaths  perjtn'ed  tbena-  . 
selves,  they  were  immediately  punished  in  a' 
supernatural  manner  by  the  deities  of  the 
place,  aiid  those  wiiose  oath  war.  liincere  de- 
parted unhurt.  The  Falici  had  also  an  orecle 
which  was  consulted  upon  great  emergencies, 
and  which  rendered  the  tnjest  and  most  une- 
quivocal answers.  In  a  snpri-stifioLis  age,  the 
altars  of  the  Paiici  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  human  sacrifices,  but  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
satisfied  with  their  usual  otierings.  Firg, 
JEn.  9,  v.  585.— Orirf.  Md.  5,  v.  5()G.—Diod.  2. 
— Macrob.  Saturn.  5,  c.  10. — Ital.  14,  v.  2  !9. 

Palilia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  the  godde.ss  Phles.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  burning  heap."^  of  straw, 
and  in  leaping  over  them.  No  sacrifices  were 
Cifered,  but  I'te  puriMcations  were  made  v\'ithl 
the  smoke  of  horses'  blood,  and  with  the  ashes 
of  a  calf  that  had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of 
his  mother,  after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
will)  the  ashes  of  beans.  The  purification  of 
the  flocks  was  also  made  with  the  smoke  of 
sulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and 
the  rosemary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boil- 
ed wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards 
made  to  the  goddess.  This  festival  was  ob- 
served on  the  21st  of  April,  and  it  wns  during 
the  celebration  that  Romulus  first  began  to 
build  his  city.  Some  call  this  festival  Parilia 
quasi  aparieiido,  hecaiise  the  sacrifices  were 
oilered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fecundity  of  the 
flocks.  Ovid.  Md.  14,  v.  774.  Fast.  4,  v.  721, 
&c.  I.  6,  v.  257.— Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  19.— Tt- 
bull.  2,  el.  5,  V.  87. 

Palinurus,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to 
the  sea  shore  near  Vclia,  where  the  cruel  in- 
habitants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain 
his  clothes.  His  body  was  left  iinbaried  on  the 
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sea  shore,  and  as,  according  lo  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suffered  to 
cross  the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred 
years  were  elapsed,  if  his  remains  had  not  been 
decently  buried,  we  find  JEnea^,  when  he  vis- 
ited the  infernal  regions,  speaking  to  Palinu- 
rus,  and  assuring  him,  that  tliough  his  bones 
were  deprived  of  a  funeral,  yet  the  place 
where  his  body  was  exposed  siiould  soon  be 
adorned  with  a  monument,  and  bear  his  name, 
and  accordingly  a  promontory  was  called  Pali- 
injrus,  now  Pa/inMro.  Virg.  JEn.  A,  v.  513, 1. 
5,  V.  840,  Sic.  I.  6,  V.  341.— Ovid,  de  Rem.  577. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Slrab.— Herat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  28. 

PaliscGrum,  or  Palicorum  Stagnum,  a 
sulphureous  pool  in  Sicily.     [Ftd.  Palici.] 

Paliukus,  now  JVahU,  a  river  of  Africa, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth, 
at  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Slrab.  17. 

Palladf.s,  certain  virgins,  of  illustrious 
parents,  who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by 
the  Thebans  of  Eg>pt.  It  was  required  that 
they  should  prostitute  themselves,  an  infamous 
luistom,  which  was  considered  as  a  purilica- 
tion,  during  which  they  were  publicly  mourn- 
ed, and  afterwards  they  were  permitted  to 
marry.     Strnb.  17. 

PALL.iDiuM,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas. 
It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represent- 
ed the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in 
her  right  hand,  aiid  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  a 
spindle.  It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the 
tent  of  Ilus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  ci- 
tadel of  Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose  that 
it  fell  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  from 
his  mother  Electra.  There  are  some  authors 
who  maintain  that  the  Palladium  was  made 
with  the  bones  of  Peiops  by  Abaris;  but  ApoUo- 
dorus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more  than 
a  piece  of  clock-work  which  moved  of  itself 
However  discordant  the  opinions  of  ancient 
authors  be  about  this  famous  statue,  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed,  that  on  its  preservation  de- 
pended the  safety  of  Troy.  This  fatality  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were 
i;ommissioned  to  steal  it  away.  They  efiecled 
their  purpose,  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  author- 
ity of  some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to 
carry  it  away  by  Helenus  the  son  of  Priam, 
who  proved  in  this  unfaithful  to  his  country, 
because  his  brother  Deiphobu.<;,  at  the  deatli 
of  Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was) 
enamoured.  Minerva  was  displeased  with  the 
violence  which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and 
according  toVirgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appear- 
ed to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  by  the 
flashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its 
sudden  springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to 
show  the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true 
Palladium,  as  some  authors  observe,  was  not 
tarried  away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but 
only  one  of  the  statues  of  similar  s'Z£  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it,  to  deceive  what- 
ever sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it. 
Tht;  Palladium,  therefore,  as'  they  say,  was 
conveyed  safe  from  Troy  to  it.dy  by  ^fJneas, 
and  it  was  afterwards  pre?e-ved  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  veneration, 
in  the  teniide  of  Vesta,  a  circum.;!aiice  which 
aoue  but  tiic  vestal  virgins  knew.    Herodian. 
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1,  c.  14,  kc.—Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  422,  &c.  Mbf. 
13,  v.  336— Dictys.  Cret.  l,r.  5.—£pollod.3,f 
c.  l2.—Dio)it/s.  Hal.  1,  &,c. — Homer.  II.  10. — 
F(Vg.  JEn.  2,  V.  166, 1. 9,  v.  \bl.—Plul.  de  rtb. 
Rom. — Lucan.9. — Dares. — Phryg. — Juv.  3,  v. 
139. 

Palladius,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  trea> 
tise  on  fevers  was  edited  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1745. 
A  learned  Roman  under  Adrian,  &.c. 

Pai,i,anteum,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  origi- 
r.ates.  Virgil  says,  it  was  called  after  Pallas^ 
the  grandfather  of  Evander;  but  Dionysius 
derives  its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town  of 
Arcadia.  Dionys.  1,  c.  31. —  Virsr.  JEn.  8.  v, 
54  and  341. 

Pallantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Palencia, 
on  the  river  Cea.     Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as 
being  related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  fab.  12. 

Pallantides,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  and  the  brother  of  iEgeus. 
They  were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of 
jEgeus,  whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to 
take  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom.  This 
opposition  they  showed  in  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  as  jEgeus  left  no  children, 
except  Theseus,  whose  legitimacy  was  even 
disputed,  as  he  was  born  at  Troezene.  Plut. 
in  Thes. — Paus.  1.  c.  22. 

Pallas,  (adis)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  Pal- 
las., or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she 
seems  to  brandish  in  her  hands  (ttumji  „)  For 
the  functions,  power,  and  character  of  the 
goddess,  vid.  Minerva. 

Pallas,  (anlis)  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  iEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 

enemy.     Virg.  JEn.   8,   v.    104,  fcc. One 

of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with   his  skin,  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she 

is  called  Pallas.    Apollod.  3,  c.  12. A  son  of 

Crius  and  Eurybia,  who  married  the  nymph 
Styx,  by  wliom  he  had  Victory,  Valour,  k.c. 

Hesiod.   Theog. A  son   of   Lycaon. A 

son  of  Pandion,  father  of  CIvtus  and  Butes, 

Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  M .—Apollod. A  freed- 

man  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power  and 
the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the  em- 
peror, his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and  to 
adopt  her  son  iNero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  his  means,  and  those  of  Agrippina,  that  th& 
death  of  Claudius  was  hastened,  and  that  Nero 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nero  forgot  to 
u  iiom  he  was  indebted  for  the  crown.  He 
diicarded  Pallas,  and  some  time  after  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  his  great  riches,  A.  D.  6i. 
Tacit.  12.  Jinn.  c.  53. 

Pallene,  a  small  })eninsula  of  Macedonia, 
formerly  called  Phlegra,  situate  above  the  bay 
of  Thermaj  on  the  ^i.gean  sea,  and  containin'^ 
live  cities,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Pai- 
lene.  It  was  in  this  place,  according  to  some 
of  the  ancients,  that  an  engagement  happenecJ 
between  the  gods  and.the  eiants.  Liv.  31,  c 
45,  1.  45,  c.  30.— J7r5,"'<5."4,  v.  391.-Or(rf. 
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were  luperintcnded  by  two  of  the  f!?i9-(",  or 
youniC  virgins,  not  above  seventeen  years  of 
age,  nor  under  eleven,  whose  garments  were 
M'hite  and  set  off  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Mi- 
nerva'sj>e/)/)«  ^vas  of  a  white  colour,  without 
sleeves,  and  embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it 
were  described  the  achievements  of  the  god- 
dess, particularly  lier  victoriesover  the  giants. 
The  exploits  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods 
were  also  represented  there,  and  from  that 
circumstance  men  of  courage  and  bravery  are 
•■said  to  be  xjm  ^ri^rxou,  worthy  to  be  portrayed 
in  Minerva's  .sacred  garment.  In  the  proces- 
sion of  the  ptplus,  the  following  ceremonies 
were  observed.  In  the  ceramicus,  without  the 
city,  there  was  an  engine  built  in  the  form  of  a 
ship,  upon  which  Minerva's  garment  was 
bung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole  was  conducted, 
not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  by 
subterraneous  machines,  to  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to  the  citadel, 
where  the  pcplus  was  placed  upon  Minerva's 
statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed  woven  or 
strewed  with  flowers,  which  was  called  tt^.x'.i,. 
Persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  sex  and  quality, 
attended  the  procession,  which  was  led  by  old 
men  and  women  carrying  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  from  which  reason  tiiey  were  call- 
ed ifxx.Ao?c.v.<,  bearers  of  green  ioKg/ni.  Next 
followed  men  of  full  age  with  sliields  and 
spears.  They  were  attended  by  the  /^mun,  or 
foreigners,  who  carried  small  boats  as  a  token 
of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that  account 
they  were  called  <r/a?>;?i  w,  boat  bearers.  After 
them  came  the  women  attended  by  the  wives 
of  the  foreigners  called  ""fix^o.oi,  because  they 
carried  water  pots.  Next  to  these  came  young 
men  crowned  with  millet  and  singing  hymns 
to  (lie  goddess,  and  after  them  followed  select 
virgins  of  the  noblest  families,  called  ««v'?o^o., 
basket  bearers,  because  tbey  carried  baskets, 
in  which  were  certain  things  necessary  for  the 
celebration,  with  whatever  utensils  were  also 
requisite.  These  several  necessaries  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  possession  of  the  chief  manager 
of  the  festival  called  ^ex'^'-'-^e'^i,  who  distributed 
them  v-fhen  occasion  offered.  The  virgins 
were  ^ittended  by  the  daughters  of  the  foreign- 
ers, ^vlio  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats, 
from  which  tiiey  were  nanr.cd  ^'¥;>1t'o^«,  seat 
carriers.  The  boys,  called  wa>i:i,u«oi,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  led  the  rear  clothed  in  coats 
generally  worn  at  processions.  The  necessa- 
ries for  this  and  every  other  festival  were  pre- 
pared in  a  puliiic  hall  erected  for  that  purpose, 
betv,  een  the  Firman  gate  and  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  The  management  and  the  care  of  the 
whole  was  intrusted  to  the  nyopuxxui,  or  people 
employed  in  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
properly  observed.  K  was  also  usual  to  set  all 
})risoners  at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden 
crowns  to  such  as  bad  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  S<^me  persons  were  also  chosen  to 
sing  scmie  of  Homer's  poems,  a  custom  which 
wa.?  first  introduced  by  Hipparchusfthe  son  of 
I'isistratns.  It  was  also  customary  in  this  fes- 
tival and  every  other  quini^nennial  festival,  to 
pray  fortlie  prosperity  of  tlie  Plala^ans,  whose 
services  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  the  battle 
ofMaraihon.  Plat,  in  This. — Paus.  Jlrc.  2. — 
JElian.  V.  H.S,c.  'i.—Apollud.  3,  c.  ]4. 

Panch.'la,     Fanchea,     or    Panchnia,    an 
island  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphy- 
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lius  had  A  magnificent  temple. A  psrt  ©f 

Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfumes  which  it  produced. 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  139,  I.  4,  v.  379.— Culex.  87.— 
Omd.Md.  1,  V.  309,  kc.—Diod.  5.~Lucret.  2, 
v.  417. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads  ;  and  the  other 
over  tne  openings  of  towns.  Varro  de  P.  R. 
l.A.  Gell.  13,  c.  22, 

Pandama,  a  girl  of  India  favoured  by  Her- 
cules, &.C.     Poly(en.  1. 

Panoaria,  or  Pandatabia,  a  small  island 
of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

Pandarus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted 
the  Trojans  in  their  war  against  ihe  Greeks. 
He  went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and 
therefore  he  generally  fought  on  foot.  He 
broke  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded 
Menelaus  and  Diomedes,  and  showed  himself 
brave  and  unusually  courageous.  He  was  at 
last  killed  by  Diomedes;  and  jEneas,  who 
then  carried  \\im  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting 
to  revenge  his  death,  iTcarly  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  furious  enemy.  Dktijs.  Cret.  2, 
c.  35. — Homer.  II.  2  and  5. — Hygin.  fab.  112. — 
Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  495. — Slrab.  14. — Servius  in 
loco. A  son  of  Alcanor  killed  with  his  bro- 
ther Britias  by  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  735. 

A  native  of  Crete  punished  with  death  for 

being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tantalus.  What 
this  theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and 
the  nectar  from  the  tables  of  the  gods  to  which 
he  had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away 
a  dog  which  watched  Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete, 
in  which  crime  Padarus  was  concerned,  and 
for  which  he  suffered.  Pandarus  iiad  two 
daughters,  Camiroand  Clytia,  who  were  also 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sudden  death, 
and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Venus 
had  compassion  upon  them,  and  siie  fed  them 
with  milk,  honey,  and  wine.  The  goddesse.? 
were  all  equally  interested  in  their  w-elfare, 
Juno  gave  them  wisdom  and  beauty,  Diana  a 
handsome  figure  and  regular  features,  ana  Mi- 
nerva instructed  them  in  whatever  domestic 
accomplishments  can  re(;omniend  a  wife.  Ve- 
nus wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  more 
complete  ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  nu- 
bile years  the  goddess  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  and  tender  husbands.  But  in  her 
absence  the  Harpies  carried  away  the  virgins 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Eunienides  to  share 
the  punishment  which  their  father  suffered. 
Fa%is.  10,  c.30. Pindar. 

Pandarus,  or  Pandareus,  a  man  who 
had  a  daughter  called  Philomela.  She  was 
ciianged  into  a  nightingale,  after  sho  had  kill- 
ed, by  mistake,  her  son  Itylus,  whose  death 
she  mourned  in  the  greatest  melancholy. 
Some  suj)pose  him  to  be  the  same  asPandion, 
king  of  Athens. 

Pandataria,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  now  called  Santa  .Mai-ia. 

Pamoates,  a  friend  of  Datames  at.  the  court 
of  Arta.\erxes.     C.  J\'ep.  in  Dal. 

Pandkmia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expres- 
sive of  her  great  power  over  the  affections  of 
mankind. 

PANDiiMiis,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the 
god  of  love,  among  the  Egyptians  and  the 
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Greeks,  who  distinguislied  two  Cupids,  one  of 
whom  was  the  vulgar,  called  Pandemus,  and 
another  of  a  purer,  and  more  celestial  orighi. 
Plut.  ill  Erot. 

Pandia,  a  festival  at  Athens  established 
by  Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 
Or  ()ecause  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter, who  can  r,-.  ■7^:t.vrx  Siyrjiu,  movc  and  turn  all 
things  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  because  it  does  -»aor; 
KVM.  move  inressanlly  by  showing  itself  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun,  which  never 
appears  but  in  the  day  time.  It  was  celebra- 
ted after  the  Dioiiysia,  because  Bacchus  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  and 
therefore  the  brother,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
the  sun  and  the  moon. 

Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
thon  and  Pasitliea,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
B.  C.  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela,  Erechtheus,  and  Butes.  During 
his  reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported 
that  Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally 
visited  Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war 
against  Labdacus  king  of  Bceotia,  and  gave 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage  to  Terens, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The 
treatment  which  Philomela  received  from  her 
brother-in-law,  Tereus,  [Fid.  Philomela]  was 
the  source  of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he 
died,  through  excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years.  There  was  also  another  Pandion, 
son  of  Cecrops  2d.  by  Metiaduca,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  B.  C.  130.  He  was 
driven  from  his  paternal  dominions,  and  'led 
to  Pylas,  king  of  Megara,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Pelia  in  marriage,  and  resigned  his 
crown  to  him.  Pandion  became  father  of 
four  children,  called  from  him  Po.ndionidit, 
iEgeus,  Pallas,  JNisus,  and  Lycus.  The 
eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom.  Some  authors  have  con- 
founded the  two  Pandions  together  in  such 
an  indiscriminate  manner,  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  only  one  and  the  same  person 
Many  believe  that  Philomela  and  Piocde 
were  the  daughters,  not  of  Pandion  the  1st. 
but  of  Pandion  the  2d.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  676. 
— Ipollod.  3,  c.   15. — Pans.  1,   c.   5. — Hygin. 

fab.  48. A  son  of  Phirieus  and  Cleopatra, 

deprived  of  his  eye-sight  by  his  father.    Jlpol- 

lod.  3,  c.  15. A  son  of  .^gyptus  and    He- 

phaistina.  A  king  of  the  Indies  in  the  age  of 
Augustus. 

Pandora,  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was 
made  with  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  who  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and 
artifice  of  Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife. 
When  this  woman  of  elay  had  been  made  by 
the  artist,  and  received  life,  all  the  gods  vied 
in  making  her  presents.  Venus  gave  her 
l;)eauty  and  the  art  of  pleasing ;  the  Ciraces 
gave  her  the  power  of  captivating;  Apollo 
taught  her  how  to  siiig;  Mercury  instructed  her 
in  eloquence ;  and  Minerva  gave  her  the  most 
rich  and  splendid  ornaaients.  From  all  these 
valuable  |>i'eseiits,  which  she  had  received 
from  the  gods,  the  woman  was  called  Pandora, 
which  intimates  that  she  had  received  every 
necessary  gift  y*i!  »-^v.     Jupiter  after  thi«  gave 
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her  a  beautiful  box,  which  she  was  ordered 
to  present  to  the  man  who  married  her ; 
and  by  the  commission  of  the  god.  Mercury 
conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The  artful 
mortal  was  sensil)le  of  the  deceit,  and  as  he 
had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 
iroin  the  sun  to  animate  his  rnan  of  clay,  he 
sent  away  Pandora  witliout  sufiering  himself 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brother 
Eiiimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same 
prudence  and  sagacity.  He  married  Pandora, 
and  when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  pre- 
sented to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a  multi- 
tude of  evils  and  distempers,  which  dispersed 
themselves  all  over  the  world,  and  which, 
from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never  ceased  to 
atilict  the  human  race.  Hojie  was  the  only 
one  who  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the  wonderful  pow- 
er of  easing  the  labours  of  man,  and  of  render- 
ing his  troubles  and  sorrows  less  painful  iit 
life.     Hesiod.  Theog.  ^  Dios—jlpollod.  1,  c.  7 

—Pans.  1,  c.  24.— Hygin.  14. ^A  daughter 

of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  She  was  sister 
to  Protogenia,  who  sacriticed  herself  for  her 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boeotian  war. 

PandOrus,  a  son  of  Erechtheus  king  of 
Athens. 

Pandosia,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  .situateona  mountain.    Alexander  king 

of  tiie  Molossi  died   there.     Strab.  6. A 

town  of  Epirus.     Plin.  4,  c.  1. 

Pandrusos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king 
of  Athens,  sister  to  Agiauros  and  Herse. 
Siie  was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had 
not  the  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which 
Minerva  had  intrusted  to  their  care.  [Vid. 
Ericbthonius.j  for  which  .sincerity  a  temple 
was  raised  to  her  near  that  of  Minerva,  and 
a  festival  instituted  to  her  honour,  called  Pan- 
dro-iia.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  nS.—Apollod.  3.-- 
Paus.  1.  &,c. 

Pane.nus,  or  Pynjeus,  a  celebrated  painter, 
who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  painting 
(he  battie  of  Marathon.     Phn.  35. 

PangvKus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
calleil  Mons  Caraminus,  and  joined  to  mount 
Rhodo[)e  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  It 
was  on  thi.s  mountain  thatLycurgus,  the  Tiira- 
cian  king,  was  toru  to  pieces,  and  that  Or- 
pheus called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts, 
and  of  the  mountains  and  woods  to  lir^en  to 
his  song.  It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver 
mines.  Herodot.5,  c.  16,Sic.  I.  7,  c.  113. —  Virg. 
G.  4,  V.  462.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  7S9.—  Tlmcyd. 
2.—Lucan.  1,  v.  679, 1.  7,  v  482, 

Paniasis,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  upon 
Hercules,  &c.  t'id.  Panyasis. 

Panionium,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Mycale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  !t  was  in 
this  place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  jiros- 
perity,  or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  the  good  ofall  the  nation,  whence 
the  name  ^r^i^rioi.  ail  Ionia.  The  deputies  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled 
there  were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Pricne, 
Ephesus,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Clazomena;, 
Phorcsea,  Teos,  Chios,  Samos, and  Erythra;.  If 
the  bull  offered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  wai' 
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accounted  an  omen  of  the  highest  favour,  as 
the  sound  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the 

fod  of  the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it  resem- 
led  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  148,  k,c.—Slrab.  U.—Meta,  1, 
c.  17. 

Panius,  a  place  at  Coelo-Syria,  where  An- 
tiochus  defeated  Scopas,  B.  C.  198. 

Pannonia,  a  large  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Upper  Mcesia,  south 
by  Dalmalia,  west  by  Noricum,  and  north  by 
the  Danube.  It  was  divided  by  the  ancients 
Into  lower  and  upper  Pannonia.  The  inhab- 
itants were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  were  first  in- 
vaded by  J.  Cffisar,  and  con(|uered  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander 
some  ages  before  had  successively  conquered 
it.  Sirmium  was  the  ancient  capita!  of  all 
Pannonia,  which  contains  the  modern  provin- 
ces of  Croatia,  Carniola,  Sclavonia,  Bosnia, 
Windisch,  March,  with  part  of  Servia,  and  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  Lu- 
can.  3,  V.  95, 1.  6,  v.  220.— Tibull.  4,  el.  1,  v. 
109.— P/in.  3.—Dio7i.  Cass.  49.—Strab.  4  and 
7. — Jomand. — Palerc.  2,  c.  9. — Suet.  Aug. 
20. 

Panolbius,  a  Greek  poet,  mentioned  by 
Suidas. 

Pa>"omph^us,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation 
on  earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and 
the  supplications  which  were  addressed  to 
him,  or  because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived 
from  him  their  knowledge  of  futurity  (■^^■i 
omnis,  '."'Ci  vox.)  Ovid.  Met.  1 1,  v.  198.— //o- 
mer.  11.  8. 

Panope,  or  Panopea,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms. 
Her  name  signities,  giving  tvery  assist- 
ance, or  seeing  every  thing.      Hesiod.   Theog. 

251.— Virg.  JF.n.   5,   v.    825. One  of  the 

daughters  of  Thespius.     JlpoUod.2,  c.  7. A 

town  of  Phocis,  called  also  Panopeus.  Otid. 
Met.  3,  v.  19  — L/c.  32,  c.  IS.-Paus  10,  c.  4. 
—Slat.  Theb.  7,  v.  344.— Homer.  //.  2,  v.  27. 
Od.  11,  v.  580. 

Panopes,  a  famous  huntsman  among  the 
attendants  of  Acestcs,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was 
one  of  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhib- 
ited by  i^ineas.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  300. 

Panopeus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans.  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  v\ho  made  the  celebrated  wooden 
horse  at  the  siege  of  Trov.  Puus.  2,  c.  29.— 
Jpollod.  2,  c.  4. A  to'wn  of  Phocis,  be- 
tween Orchomenos  and  the  Cephisus.  Pans. 
10,  c.  4.~Strab.  9. 

Panopio.n-,  a  Roman  saved  from  death  by 
the  uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servant.  When 
the  assassins  came  to  murder  him  as  being 
proscribed,  tiie  servant  exchanged  clothes 
with  his  master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back 
door.  He  afterwards  went  into  his  master's 
>jcd,and  suffered  himself  to  be  killed  as  if 
Fanopioii  himself      Val.  Ma.T. 

P'kNopoLis,  r.he  city  of  Pan,  a  town  ofEgypt, 
called  also  Chcmmis.  Pan  had  there  a  tem- 
ple, where  he  was  worshipped  with  great 
.solemnity,  and  represented  in  a  statue /twcmo 
hngissimu  8,''  ertcto.    Diod.  b.—Strah.  17. 

Panoptes,  a  name  of  Argus,  from  the 
power  of  hts  eyes,    jlpollod.  3. 
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Panormus,  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at  last 
taken  with  dilficulty  by  the  Romans.     Mela, 

■2,  c.  l.—Ilal.  14,  v.  262. A  town  of  the 

Thracian  Chersonesus. A  town  of  Ionia, 

near   Ephesus. Another    in   Crete, in 

Macedonia, Achia, Samos. A 

Messenian  who  insulted  the  religion  of  the 
LacedcEmonians.     Vid.  Gonippus. 

Panotii,  a  people  of  Scythia,  said  to  have 
very  large  ears.     Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
with  A.  Hirtius.  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Cajsar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
On  his  death-bed  he  advised  young  Octa- 
vius  to  unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Antony, 
if  he  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Julius 
Cssar,  and  from  his  friendly  advice  soon  af- 
ter rose  the  celebrated  second  triumvirate. 
Some  suppose  that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by 
Octaviiis  himself,  or  through  him,  by  the  phy- 
sician Glicon,  who  poured  poison  into  the 
wounds  of  his  patient.  Pansa  and  Hirtius 
were  the  two  last  consuls  who  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  with  full 
power.  The  authority  of  the  consuls  after- 
wards dwindled  into  a  shadow.  Palerc.  2,  c. 
6.—Dio.  46.— Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  b.—Plut.  ^ 
Appian. 

Pantagnostus,  a  brother  of  Polycrales, 
tyrant  of  Samos.    Polyan.  1. 

Pantagyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastera 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after 
running  a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over 
rugged  stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  wEji.  3, 
V.  689.— //a/.  14,  v.  23,2.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  471. 

Pantaleon,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  exclu- 
ding the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  expung- 
ed the  Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called 
it  the  2d  Anolympiad.  They  had  called  for 
the  same  reason  the  8th  the  1st  Anolympiad, 

because  the  Pisceans  presided. Aa  ^Etolian 

chief.     Liv.  42,  c.  15. 

Pantanus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Lesina,  is 
situated  in  Apulia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fren- 
to.     P/m.3,  c.  12. 

Pantauchus,  a  man  appointed  over  iEtolia 
by  Demetrius,  fee.     Plul. 

Panteus,  a  friend  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  &.c.     Plul. 

Panthides,  a  man  who  married  Italia,  the 
daughter  of  Themistocles. 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refu- 
sed to  visit  her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the 
power  of  her  personal  charms.  She  killed 
herself  on  the  body  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  slain  in  a  battle,  k.c.  [Fid.  Ab- 
radates.]     Xenoph.    Cyrop. — Suidas. The 

mother  of  Eumajus,  the  faithful  servant  of 
Ulysses. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the 
name  ^»;  "»o5.  It  was  struck  with  lightning 
some  time  after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian 
repaired  it,  and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  temple,  the  admiration 
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oi  the  curious.  PUn.  36,  c.  15. — Marcell.  16, 
c.  10. 

Pantheus,  or  Panthhs,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coun- 
try was  burnt  by  the  Greeks^  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  ^Eneas,  and  was  killed.  Virg.  ^ji. 
2,  V.  429. 

Panthoides,  a  patronymic  of  Enphorbus, 
the  son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  some- 
times called  by  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that 
lie  was  Enphorbus  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Horat.  1,  od.  28,  v.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v   161. 

A  Spartan  general  killed  by  Pericles  at 

the  battle  of  Tanagra. 

PANTicAPiiuM,  now  Kcrcke,  a  town  of  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bosphorus. 
It  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the 
European  Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the  Great 
died  there.     Plin. — SIrab. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  fall%into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to 
be  the  Samara  of  the  moderns.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
54. 

Pantiuus,  a  buffoon,  ridiculed  by  Horat.  1, 
Sal.  10,  V.  78. 

Panvasis,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the 
historian  Herodotus.  He  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  lonians  in  an- 
other, and  was  universally  esteemed.  Alhen.  2. 

Panyasus,  a  river  of  Illyricura,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic,  near  Dyrrhachium.   Ptoltm. 

PaPjEos,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Scy- 
thians.    Herodot.  4. 

Paphages,  a  king  of  Ambracia,  killed  by 
a  lioness  deprived  of  her  whelps.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
V.  602. 

Paphia,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos.-^ — An 
ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Paphlagonia,  now  Penderackia,  a  coun- 
try of  Asia  Minor,  situate  at  the  west  of  the 
river  Halys,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Cappadocia.  It  was  divided  on  the  west 
from  the  Bithynians,  by  the  river  Parthe- 
riius.  Herodot.  1,  c.  T2.—Strab.  4. — Mela. — 
Plin.— Curt.  6,  c.  11— CVc.  Pull.  2,  c.  2 
and  19. 

Paphos,  now  Bafo,  a  famous  city  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  founded,  as  some  suppose, 
about  1184  years  before  Christ,  by  Agepenor, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Arcadia.  The 
goddess  of  beauty  was  particularly  worship- 
ped there,  and  all  male  animals  were  offer- 
ed on  her  altars,  which  though  100  in  num- 
ber, daily  smoked  with  the  profusion  of 
Arabian  frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were 
very  eti'eminate  and  lascivious,  and  the  young 
virgins  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
place,  to  get  a  dowry  by  prostitution.  Strab. 
«,  &ic.— PZin.  2,  c.  96.— Mela,  2,  c.  1.— Ho- 
mer. Od.  8.— Virg.  Jfln.  1,  v.  419,  he.  1.  10,  v. 
61,  he— Horat.  1,  od.  30,  v.  I.— Tacit.  Jl.  3, 
c.  62,  //.  2,  c.  2. 

Paphus,  a  son  of  Pygmalion,  by  a  statue 
which  had  been  changed  into  a  woman  by 
Venus.  [Firf.  Pygmalion.]  Ovid.  Met.  \0,  v. 
297. 

Papia  i.ex,  dc  percgrinis,  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, \.  U.  C.  688,  "which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
Jt  ivw  afterwards  confirmei^  and  extended  by 
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the  Julian  law. Another  called  Papi*  P»p- 

pwa,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes, 
M.  Papius  Mutilus,  and  Q.  Poppasus  Secun- 
dus,  who  had  received  consular  power  from 
the  consuls  for  six  months.  It  was  called  the 
Julian  law,  after  it  had  been  published  by  or- 
der of  Augustus,  who  himself  was  of  the  Ju- 
lian  family.  Vid.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis  or- 
diiiibus. Another  to  empower  the  high- 
priest  to  choose  20   virgins   for   the  service 

of  the  goddess  Vesta. Another  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain 
right  to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had 
left  a  specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not 
three  children. 

Papianus,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He 
was  put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  early  Christian  writer  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  frag- 
ments of  his. 

Papikianus,  a  writer,  A.  D.  212.  Vid.  JE- 
mylius  Papinianus. 

Papinius,  a  tribune  who  conspired  against 

Caligula. A  man  who  destroyed  himself, 

ike.     Tacit.  Jinn.  6,  c.  49. 

Papiria,  the  wife  of  Paulus  jEmylius.  She 
was  divorced.     Plut. 

Papirius,  a  centurion  engaged  to  murder 
Piso,  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Hist.  4, 
c.  49. A  patrician,  chosen  rex  sacrorum,  af- 
ter the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
A  Roman  who  wished  to  gratify  his  unna- 
tural desires  upon  the  body  of  one  of  his  slaves 
called  Publilius.  The  slave  refused,  and  was 
inhumanly  treated.  This  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  justice,  and  a  decree  was  made 
which  forbid  any  person  to  be  detained  in  fet- 
ters, but  only  for  a  crime  that  deserved  such  a 
treatment,  and  only  till  I  he  criminal  had  suf- 
fered the  punishment  which  the  laws  directed. 
Creditors  also  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  goods 
and  not  the  person  of  their  debtors.  Liv.  9, 
c.  28. Carbo,  a  Roman  consul  who  under- 
took the  defence  of  Opimius,  who  Avas  accused 
of  condemning  and  putting  to  death  a  number 
of  citizens  on  mount  Aventinus  without  the 
formalities  of  atrial.  His  client  was  acquitted 
Cursor,  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sun- 
dial in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome,  B.  C. 
293  ;  from  which  time  the  days  began  to  be  di- 
vided into  hours. A  dictator  who  ordered 

his  master  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death,  because 
he  had  fought  and  conquered  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  without  his  consent.  The  people 
interfered,  and  the  dictator  pardoned  him. 
Cursor  made  war  against  the  Sabines  and  con- 
quered them,  and  also  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  His  great  severity  displeased  the 
people.    He  flourished  about  320  years  before 

the  Christian  era.     Liv.  9,  c.   14. One  of 

his  family,  surnamed  Prmlextatm,  from  an 
action  of  his  whilst  he  wore  the  pnele.vla,  a 
certain  gown  for  young  men.  His  father  of 
the  same  name,  carried  him  to  the  senate 
house,  where  affairs  of  the  greatest  imjiortance 
were  then  in  debate  before  the  senators.  The 
mother  of  young  Papirius  wished  to  know  what 
had  passed  in  the  senate;  but  I'apirius,  un- 
willing to  betray  the  secrets  of  flint  august  as- 
sembly, amused  his  mother  by  telling  her  that 
it  had  been  considered  whether  it  would  be 
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uaore  advantageous  to  the  republic  to  give  two 
wives  to  one  husband,  than  two  husbands  to 
one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius  was  alarm- 
ed, and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the 
other  Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  morrow, 
they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning  that 
one  woman  might  have  two  husbands,  rather 
than  one  husband  two  wives.  The  senators 
were  astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young  Pa- 
pirius unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and  from 
that  time  it  was  made  a  lawamongthe  senators, 
that  no  young  man  should  for  the  future  be  in- 
troduced into  the  senate  house,  except  Papi 
rius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  till  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children  of  all 
ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators.     Ma- 

croh.  Sat.  1,  c.  6.-* Carbo,  a  friend  of  Cinna 

andMarius.  He  raised  cabals  against  Sylla 
and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  rendered  liim- 
self  odious  by  a  tyrannical  consulship,  ah d  af- 
ter he  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla. A 

consul  defeated  by  tlie  armies  of  the  Cimbri. 

Crassus,  a  dictator  vviio  triumphed  over 

the  Samnites. A  consul  murdejed  by  the 

Gauls,  6tc. A  son  of  Papirius  Cursor  who 

defeated  tiie  Samnites,  atid  di;dicated  a  temple 

to  Romulus  Quirinus. .\]aso,  a  consul,  who 

conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  reduced 
them  into  the  form  of  a  province.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  was  refused  a  triumph,  up- 
on which  he  introduced  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion, and  walked  with  his  victorious  army  to 
liic  capitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  on  his 
head.  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a  triumph  by 

the  Roman  senate.  Val.  Mix.  3,  c.  6. The 

family  of  the  Fapirii  was  patrician,  and  long 
distinguished  for  its  services  to  the  state.  It 
bore  the  different  surnames  of  Crassits,  Cur- 
sor, MugiUanus,  Maso,  Pnctexlatus,  and  Piz- 
tus,  of  which  the  three  iirst  branches  became 
the  most  illustrious. 

Papiria  lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U. 
C  621.  It  required  that,  in  passing  or  reject- 
ing laws  in  the  comitia,  the   votes  should  be 

given  on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune 

Papirius,  which  enacted  that  no  person 
?hould  consecrate  any  edifice,  place,  or  thing, 
without  the  consent  and  permission   of  the 

people.      Cic.  pro  domo  50. Another,   A. 

tJ.  C.  5t53,  to  diminish  the  weight,  and  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  Roman  as. Ano- 
ther,   A.    U.  C.   421,  to   give    the    freedom 

of    the   city  to  the  citizens  of   Acerrae. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  (323.  It  was  proposed, 
but  not  passed.  It  recommended  the  right  of 
choosing  a  man  tribune  of  the  people  as  often 
as  he  wished.        \ 

Pappia  lex  was  enacted  to  settle  the 
rights  of  husbands  and  wives  if  tiiey  had  no 

children. Another,  by  which  a  person  less 

than  50  years  old  could  not  marry  another 
of  60. 

Pappus,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  i-eign  of  Theodosius  the 
Great. 

Papvrius.     Vid.  Papirius. 

Pakabvston,  a  tribunal  at  Athens,  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by 
1 1  judges.     Puus.  1,  c.  40. 

it^ARADisus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoeni- 
cia,   riin.  5,  c.  23.— i'frffli.    16. In    the 
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plains  of  Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with 
a  garden  beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and 
called  Balsami  Paradisus. 

¥ji.Rj£.TAcm,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
iMedia  and  Pereia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated by  Eumeues.  C.  JYep.  in  Eum.  8. — 
Stmb.  11  and  16.— Win.  6,  c.  26. 

Par^tonium,  a  town  of  Egypt  at  the  west 
of  Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped. 
The  word  Parcetotiius  is  used  to  signify  Egyp- 
tian, and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria, 
which  was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Strab.  n.—Flor.  4,  c.  11. — Lucaii.  3,  v.  295,  1. 
10,  V.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  712.  .3.  2,  el.  13, 
V.  7. 

Parali,  a  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica ;  they  received  this  name  from  their  being 
near  the  sea  coast,  w/f«  and  <^k;. 

Faralus,  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  assis- 
tance he  expelled  Diouysius. A  son  of  Pe- 
ricles. His  premature  deatii  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  father.     PhU. 

Pakasia,  a  country  at  the  east  o^  Media. 

Parasius,  a  son  of  Philouomia  by  a  shep- 
herd. He  was  exposed  on  Erymanthus  by  his 
mother,  with  his  twin  brother  Lycastus. 
Tlieir  lives  were  preserved. 

PiRcyE,  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nos  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis, 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tiio,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  u'e  are  boiu,  and  neld  a 
dJstatFin  her  hand;  LacUesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life  :  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  hu- 
man life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  liiffe- 
rent  functions  are  well  expressed  in  tnis  an- 
cient verse  : 
Clotlio  colum  retintl,  Lachesis  net,  fy  .Atropos 

occat. 
The  name  of  the  Parcaj,  according  to  Varro,  is 
derived  aparluof  partnrien4o,  because  they 
presided  over  the  birth  of  men,  and,  by  cor- 
ruption, the  word  parca  is  formed,  (rom  parta 
or  p  .rtus,  but,  according  to  Servius,  they  are 
called  so  by  Antiphrasis,  quod  ncmini  par  cant. 
The  power  of  the  Parca;  was  great  and  exten- 
sive. Some  suppose  that  ihey  were  subjected 
to  none  of  the  gods  but  Jupiter  ;  while  othei's 
support,  that  even  Jupiter  liiuiself  was  obedi- 
ent to  their  commands  ;  and  indeed  we  see  the 
father  of  the  gods,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  unwilling 
to  see  Patrocles  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  (he  su- 
perior power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him  to 
his  destiny.  According  to  the  inor^  received 
opinions,  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and 
death  of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil 
befalls  us  in  the  world,  immediately  proceeds 
from  the  Fates  or  Parca;.  Some  make  them 
ministers  of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent 
them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  throne  ;  others 
represent  them  as  placed  on  radiant  tlirones, 
amidst  the  celestial  sjiheres,  clothed  in  robes 
spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
their  heads.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
names  of  the  Parcaj  were  difterent  from  those 
already  mentioned.  The  most  ancient  of  all 
as  the  geograi)her  observes,  was  Venus  Urania, 
who  presided  over  (he  birth  of  men;  t.heee> 
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cond  was  Fortune ;  Ilythia  was  the  third.  To  I  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon  as  bora.  The 
tliese  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 1  slave,  either  touched  with  humanity,  or  influ- 
ten  disputes  with  AtropoS the  right  of  cutting;  enced  by  Hecuba,  did  not  destroy  him.  but 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the  wns  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida 
""  .....-.-  1  •  •••        -'  where  the  shepherds  of  the  place  found  him' 


jParcae  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well  con- 
vinced that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divini- 
ty, by  raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They 
received  the  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and 
their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black 
sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
Parcai  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women  with  chaplots  made  with  wool, 
and  interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Nar- 
cissus.  They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe, 
and  fillet  of  the  same  colour,  bound  witli 
chaplets.  One  of  them  held  a  distaflf,  another 
the  spindle,  and  the  third  was  armed  with 
scissors,  with  which  she  cut  the  thread  which 
her  sisters  had  spun.  Their  dress  is  differ- 
ently represented  by  some  authors.  Clotho 
appears  in  a  variegated  robe,  and  on  her  bead 
is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She  holds  a  distatf 
in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was  variega- 
ted with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and  near 
her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos  was  clothed  in  black  ;  she  held  scissors  in 
her  hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain. Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tion of  these  Greek  letters,  «,  ;3,  »,  t,  o,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven 
and  the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity 
The  Greeks  call  the  Parcaj  by  the  different 
names  of  foifx,  «ij»,  x>ie,  ufiue/^^t,  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  their  power  and  of  their  inexor- 
able decrees.  Hesiod.  Tfieog.  <^  sad.  Her 
—Pam.  1,  c.  40,  1.  3,  c.  11,  1.  5,  c.  15.— 
Homer.  II.  20.  Oil.  l.—  TheocrU.  l.—Calll 
much,  in  Dian. — fEHan.  Mim.  10.— Pindar 
Olymp.  10.  Mm.  1. — Eurip.  in  Ipldg. — Plut 
de  facie  in  orbe  Lunw.—Hygin-  in  prmf.  fab 
iffab.  2T4.—  Varro.—  Orph.  hymn.  HS.—^pol- 
Ion.  1,  &c. — Claudian.  de  rapt.  Pros. — Ly- 
eoph.  &r  Tzets,  hc.—Horat.  2,  od.  6,  kc— 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  533.— Lucan.  8.— Ftrg-.  Ed 
4,  Mn.  3,  &ie. — Senec.  in  Here.  Fur.— Stat 
Theb.  6. 

Parentalia,  a  festival  annually  observed 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the 
occasion,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
banquets  provided.  iEneas  first  established  it. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  544. 

Parentium,  a  port  and  town  of  Istria. 
Flin.  3,  c.  19. 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the 
ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
the  first  mouth  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dream- 
ed that  she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which 
would  set  fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers 
foretold  the  calamities  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  imprudence  of  her  future  son. 
and  which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy.     Priam,  to    prevent  so    great  and  so 


and  educated  him  as  their  own  son.  Some 
attribute  the  preservation  of  his  life,  before  he 
was  found  by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly 
tenderness  of  a  she-bear  which  suckled  bins. 
Young  Paris,  though  educated  among  shep- 
herds and  peasants,  gave  early  proofs  of  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity,  and  from  his  care  in  pro- 
tecting the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  against  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  wild  bea.sts,  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Alexander  {helper  or  defender.)  He  gained 
the  esteem  of  all  the  shepherds,  and  his 
graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  (Enone,  a 
nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  witli  the  most  perfect  tender- 
ness. Their  conjugal  peace  was  soon  disturb- 
ed. At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
the  goddess  of  discord,  who  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  showed 
her  displeasure  by  throwing  into  the  assembly 
of  the  gods  who  were  at  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  a  golden  apple,  on  which  were  writ- 
ten the  words,  Detur  pulchriori.  All  the 
goddesses  claimed  it  as  their  own  ;  the  conten- 
tion at  first  became  general,  but  at  last  only 
three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wished  to 
dispute  their  respective  right  to  beauty.  The 
gods,  unwilling  to  become  arbitfe  in  an  affair 
of  so  tender  and  so  delicate  a  nature,  appoints 
ed  Paris  to  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the 
fairest  of  the  goddesses;  and  indeed  the  shep- 
herd seemed  properly  qualified  to  decide  so 
great  a  contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well 
established,  and  his  orudence  and  sagacity  so 
well  known.  The  goddesses  appeared  before 
their  judge  without  any  covering  or  orna- 
ment, and  each  tried,  by  promises  snd  en- 
treaties, to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and 
to  influence  his  judgment.  Juno  promised 
him  a  kingdom ;  Minerva,  military  glory ; 
and  Venus,  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world 
for  his  wife,  as  Ovid  expresses  it.  Heroid.  17, 
v.  118. 

Urmque  cum  regnum ;  belli  darst  altera  lau- 
dem; 
Tyndaridis  conjvx,  Terlia  dixit,  eris. 
After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  anfi 
promises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus> 
and  gave  her  the  golden  apple,  to  which,  per- 
haps, she  seemea  entitled,  as  the  goddess  of 
beauty.  This  decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of 
Venus,  drew  upon  tlie  judge  and  his  family 
the  resentment  of  the  two  other  goddesses. 
Soon  after  I'riam  i  -oposed  a  contest  among 
his  sons  and  other  '):inces,  and  promised  t<» 
reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest 
bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  euiissHrie."?  were  sent 
to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  vns  found  in 
the  posscs.'^ion  of  Paris,  who  reluctantly  yieh!- 
ed  it  up.  The  shcpiirrd  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taiuing  again  ihh  fuvourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  and  entered  tlie  lists  of  the 
Lombatanls.  lie  was  received  with  the  great- 
est applause,  and  oblui.ied  the  victory  over 
his  rivals,  iVestor,  the  son  of  iVeleus ;  Cyr 
nus,  son  of  Ncptuuo  ;  I'olites.  Helcnu.s,  and 
Dciphobus,  sons  of  Priam.     lie  also  ohlaineo 


alarming  an  evil,  ordered  his  slave  ArcUelaus  a  s-.ippriorify  over  Hector  hiinsell,  anU  Wf- 
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ynnce,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered  by 
an  unknown  stranger,  pursued  him  closely, 
and  Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
brother's  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Jupiter.  This  sacred  retreat  pre- 
served his  life ;  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  those  of  her  brothers, 
inquired  his  birth  and  his  age.  From  these 
eircsmstances  she  soon  discovered  tliat  he 
was  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced 
bim  to  her  father  and  to  his  children.  Priam 
acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  ot 
the  alarming  dream  whicli  had  influenced 
him  to  meditate  his  death,  and  all  jealousy 
ceased  among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  not  long 
suifer  himself  to  remain  inactive  ;  he  equipped 
a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  fa- 
ther's sister,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
away,  and  obliged  to  marry  Telamon,  the  son 
of  jilacus.  This  was  the  pretended  motive  of 
his  voyage,  but  the  causes  were  far  different. 
Paris  recollected  that  he  was  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  the  fairest  of  women ;  and  if  he  had 
been  led  to  form  those  expectations  while  he 
was  an  obscure  shepherd  of  Ida,  he  had  now 
every  plausible  reason  to  see  (hem  realized, 
since  he  was  acknowledged  son  of  the  king  of 
Troy.  Helen  was  the  fairest  woman  of  the 
age,  and  Venus  had  promised  her  to  him.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  he  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Mene- 
laus.  He  was  received  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect, but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Mene- 
laus,  and,  while  the  husband  was  absent  in 
Crete,  Paris  persuetded  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  and  to  fly  to  Asia.  Helen  consented,  and 
Priam  received  her  into  his  palace  without  dif- 
ficulty, as  his  sister  was  then  detained  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  as  he  wished  to  show  him- 
self as  hostile  as  possible  to  the  Greeks.  This 
affair  was  soon  productive  of  serious  conse- 
quences. When  Menelaus  had  married  Helen, 
all  her  suitors  had  bound  themselves  by  a  so 
lemn  oath  to  protect  her  person,  and  to  defend 
her  from  every  violence,  [Vid.  Helena,]  and 
therefore  the  injured  husband  reminded  them 
af  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to 
recover  Helen.  Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  Menelaus.  Agamemnon 
was  chosen  general  of  all  the  combined  forces, 
and  a  regular  war  was  begun.  [Firf.  Troja] 
Paris,  meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to 
the  petitions  and  embassies  of  the  Greeks, 
armed  himself,  with  his  brothers  and  subjects, 
to  oppose  the  enemy;  but  tije  success  of  the 
war  was  neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by 
bis  means.  He  fougiit  with  little  courage,  and 
at  the  very  sight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had 
so  recently  injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished, 
»nd  he  retired  from  the  front  of  the  army, 
where  he  v\ alked  before  like  a  conqueror.  In 
a  combat  with  Menelaus,  which  he  undertook 
at  the  persuasion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris 
must  have  perished,  had  not  Venus  interfered, 
and  stolen  him  from  the  resentment  of  his  ad- 
versary. He  nevertheless  wounded,  in  ano- 
ther bd'aie,  ]\lachaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Dio- 
Hiedes;  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  he 
killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the  great  Achil- 
tes.  [Vid.  Achilles.]  The  death  of  Paris  is 
(liflferentiy  related  ;  some  suppose  that  he  was 
iirortuUy  vvofinded  by  one  of  the  an  owe  of  Phi- 
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loctetes,  irhich  had  been  once  in  the  possessiou 
of  Hercules,  and  that  when  he  found  himself 
languid  on  account  of  his  wounds,  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of  CEuone, 
whom  he  had  basely  abandoned,  and  who  in. 
the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had  foretold  him  that 
he  would  solicit  her  assistance  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. He  expired  before  he  came  into  tho 
presence  of  CEnone,  and  the  nymph  still  mind- 
ful of  their  former  loves,  threw  herself  upott 
his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  hearti 
after  she  had  plentifully  bathed  it  with  her 
tears.  According  to  some  authors,  Paris  did 
not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
country,  detained  him,  and,  when  he  heard 
of  the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
king  of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court, 
and  permitted  Paris  to  retire.  [Vid.  Helena.] 
Diclys.  Cret.  1,  3,  and  4.~Apollod.  3, 
c.  12. — Homer.  II. — Ovid.  Heroid.  5,  16,  and 
17.— Quint.  Calab.  10,  v.  2dO.--Horut.  od. 
3. — Eurip.  in  fpliig. — Hygin.  fab.  92  and 
2n.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  hc.—JElian.  V.  H.  12, 
c.  42,.— Pans.  10,  c.  27.— Cic.  de.  Div.— 
Lycophr.  ^  Tselz.  in  .  Lye. -A  celebra- 
ted player  at  Rome,  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Tacit,  ^im.  13, 
c.  19,  &c. 

Parisades  a  king  of  Pontus  in  the  age  of 

Alexander    the    Great. Another,  king  of 

Bosphorus. 

Parish,  a  people  and  a  city  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
now  called  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  France.     Cas.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  3. 

Parius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into 
the  Danube.     Strab. 

Parisum,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus 
was  born,  as  some  say.  Slrab.  10. — Plin.  7, 
c.  2,  1.  36,  c.  5. 

Parma,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Cremona, 
celebrated  for  its  wool,  and  now  for  its  cheese. 
The  poet  Cassius  and  the  critic  Macrobius, 
were  born  there.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colo- 
ny A.  U.  C.  669.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Parmenensis  and  Parmani.  Cic.  Philip.  14w 
—Liv.  39,  c.  55.— Strab.  b.—Horat.  1,  ep.  4, 
V.3.— Cic.  Phil.  14,  c.  S.—  Fano.  L.  L.  7,  c. 
3l.—Martial.2,cp.  43,  v.  4, 1.  5,  ep.  13,  v.  8 
and  147  V.  155. 

Parmeniijes,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis, 
who  flourished  about  505  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  son  ofPyrcsof  Elis,  and  the  pupil  of" 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  to 
some.  He  maintained  thatthere  were  only  two 
elements,  fire  and  the  earth ;  and  he  taught 
that  the  first  generation  of  men  was  produced 
from  the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the 
earth  was  round,  and  habitable  jjnly  in  the  two 
temperate  zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter 
than  air,  so  that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves 
fell  on  its  surface.  There  were,  as  he  suppo- 
sed, only  two  sorts  of  philosophy — one  found- 
ed on  reason,  and  tiie  other  on  opinion.  He 
digested  this  unpopular  system  in  verses,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  remain.     Diog. 

Parmenio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king's 
confidence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  per- 
son as  a  inan  than  as  a  monarch.     T\'hen  Da^ 
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r'lus  king  of  Persia  offered  Alexander  all  the 
country  which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphi-a- 
tes,  with  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and 
10,00  talents  of  gold,  Farmeuio  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  he  would  without  hesitation 
accept  of  these  conditions  if  he  were  Alexan- 
der ;  so  would  I,  icere  I  Parmemo,  replied  the 
conqueror.  This  friendship,  so  true  and  in- 
violable, was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  re- 
sentment and  suspicion  ;  and  Alexander,  who 
had  too  eagerly  listened  to  a  light  and  per- 
haps a  false  accusation,  ordered  Parmenio  and 
his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  as  if  £:uilty  of  trea- 
son against  his  person.  Parmenio  was  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  330.  He  died  in 
the  greatest  popularity,  and  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously observed,  that  Parmenio  obtained 
many  victories  without  Alexander,  but  Alex- 
ander not  one  without  Parmenio.  Curt.  7, 
k-c.—Plul.  in  .ilex. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  ancient- 
ly called  Larnassos,  from  the  boat  of  Deu- 
calion ('-ai?M=)  which  was  carried  there  in  the 
universal  deluge.  It  received  the  name  of 
Parnassus  from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune, 
by  Cleobula,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
and  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  The  soil  was  bar- 
ren, but  the  vallies  and  the  green  woods  that 
covered  its  sides,  rendered  it  agreeable,  and 
fit  for  solitude  and  meditation.  Parnassus 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  easily  seen  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
though  at  the  distance  of  about  80  miles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  ancients,  it 
is  one  day's  journey  round.  At  the  north  of 
Parnassus,  there  is  a  large  plain  about  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  The  mountain,  ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  had  only  two  tops,  called 
Hyampea  and  Tilhorea,  on  one  of  which  the 
city  of  Delphi  was  situated,  and  thence  it  was 
called  Biceps.  Stra'o.  8,  9. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
317, 1.  2,  v  221,  1.  5,  V.  27S.—Lvcan.  5,  v.  71, 

1.  3,  v.    113.— Liv.  42,  c.    16.-57/.  //.   15,  v. 
3U.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Paus.  10,  c.  6.—Propert. 

2,  el.  23,  v.  13,  I.  3,  el.  11,  v.  54. A  son  of 

Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain 
of  Phocis. 

Parnes,  (etis),  a  mountain  of  Africa, 
abounding  in  vines.     Stat.  12.  Tkeb.  v.  620. 

Parnessus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  near  Bac- 
triana.     Dionys.  Per.  737. 

Parni,  a  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  who  inva- 
ded Parthia.     Strab.  11. 

Paron  and  Heraclides,  two  youths  who 
killed  a  man  who  had  insulted  their  father. 
Pint.  Jlpophlh. 

Paropamisus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  Girdle,  or 
Indian  Caucasus.     Strab.  15. 

Paropus,  now  Calisano,  a  town  at  the  north 
of  Sicily,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
Polyh.  1,  c.  24. 

Paroreia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 
Haemns.  Liv.  39,  c.  27. A  town  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  A  district  of  Phrygia  Magna. 

Strab.  12. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy- 
clades,  about  seven  and  an  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles 
in  circumference,  a  measure  which  some  of 
the  moderns  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even 
64 
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eighty  miles.  It  has  borne  the  different  names 
of  Padia,  Minoa,  Hiria,  Demtlnns,  Zaryn- 
tkus,  Cabarnis,  and  Hyletunsa.  It  received 
the  name  of  Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from 
Paro=,  a  son  of  Jason,  or  as  some  maintain,  of 
Parrhasius.  The  island  of  Faros  was  rich  and 
j)0werf(il,  and  well  known  for  its  famous  mar- 
ble, which  was  always  used  by  the  best  statu- 
aries. The  best  quarries  were  those  of  Mar- 
pesus,  a  mountain  where  still  caverns,  of  the 
most  extraordinary  de]ith,  are  seen  by  modern 
travellers,  and  admired  as  the  sources  from 
whence  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  and  the  porti- 
coes of  Greece  received  their  splendour.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  quarries  were  so  uncom- 
monly deep,  that,  in  the  clearest  weather,  the 
workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps,  from 
which  circumstance  the  Greeks  have  called 
the  marble  Lychnites,  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.  Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cat- 
tle which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges, 
and  wild  pigeons.  The  capital  city  was  called 
Paros.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in 
it.  The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  be- 
cause it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a 
Roman  province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Ar- 
chilochus  was  born  there.  Tiie  Parian  mar- 
bles, perhaps  better  known  by  the  appellation 
o[  Jlrundelian,  were  engraved  in  this  island  in 
capital  letters, B.  C.264,andasa  valuable  chro- 
nicle, preserved  the  most  celebrated  epochas 
of  Greece,  from  the  year  1582,  B.  C.  These 
valuable  piecesof  antiquity  were  procured  ori- 
ginally by  M.  de  Peirisc,  a  Frenchman,  and 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Arundelj 
by  whom  they  were  given  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Pri- 
deaux  published  an  account  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions in  1676.  Mela,  2,  c.  7.  Strab.  5. — C. 
Mp.  in  Milt.  ^  Jilc.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  593. 
G.  3,  V.  3A.—0vid.  Met.  3,  v.  419,  1.  7,  v. 
466.— P/m.  3,  c.  14,  1.  36,  c.  ll.—Diod.  5, 
and  Thucyd.  1. — Uerodot.  5,  &ic. — Horat.  1, 
od.  19,  V.  6. 

Parphorus,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situa- 
tion nearer  his  native  city.  Strab.  14. — Pans. 
7,  c.  3. 

Parrhasia,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  founded 
by  Parrhasius  the  son  of  Jupiter.  TJie  Ar- 
cadians are  sometimes  called  Parrkanans,  aui 
.•\rcas  Parrhasis,  and  Carmenta,  Evander's 
mother,  Parrhasiadea.  Lucan.  2,  v.  237. — 
Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  3M.~0vid.  Met.  8,  v.  315. 
Fad.  1,  v.  618.— TrwL  1,  v.  VM.—Paus.  8.  c.  27. 

Parrh.\sius,  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about 
415  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a  great  mas- 
ter of  his  profession,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  strongly  expressing  the  violent  passions.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  great  genius  and  much  in- 
vention, and  he  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
designs.  He  acquired  himself  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than  that 
in  which  he  allegorically  represented  the  people 
of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the  clemency, 
the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arrogance,  and  in- 
consistency, which  so  eminently  characterized 
that  celebrated  nation.  He  once  entered  the 
lists  agalost  Zcuxis,  and  when  they  had  produ- 
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tcd  their  respective  pieces,  tbe  birds  came  to 
pick  with  tlie  greatest  avidity  the  grapes  which 
Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immediately  Parrhasius 
exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeuxis  paid,  remove 
your  curtain,  that  ive  may  see  the  painting. 
The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and  Zeuxis  ac- 
knowledged himself  conquered  by  exclaiming, 
Zeuxis  has  deceived  birds  ;  but  Parrhasius  has 
deceived  Zeuxis  himself.  Parrhasius  grew  so 
vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed  himself  in  pur- 
ple, and  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  calling  him- 
self the  king  of  painters.  He  was  lavish  in 
his  own  praises,  and  by  bis  vanity  too  often 
exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies. 
Plut.  in  Thes.  de  Poet.  aud. — Paus.  1,  c.  28. — 

Plin.  35,  V.  lO.—rforat.  4,  od.  8. A  son  of 

Jupiter,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a 
nymph  called  Philonomia. 

Partiiamisikis,  a  king  of  Armenia,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan. 

Paethaon,  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Epicaste, 
who  married  Euryte,  daughter  of  llippoda- 
inM=,  by  whom  he  had  many  children,  among 
wJinm  were  (Eueus  and  Sterope.  Parthaon 
was  brother  to  Demonice,  the  mother  of  Eve- 
nus  by  Mars,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pyhis,  and 
Thestius.  He  is  called  Porthens  by  Homer. 
II.  U.—.lpoUod.   1,  c.  7.— H^gm.  fab.  129  and 

239. A  son  of  Peripetus  and  father  of  Aris- 

tas.     Paus-S. 

PARTHEKiii:  andPARTiiENu,  B  Certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During 
the  Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent 
from  their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and 
it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they 
had  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not 
to  revisit  Sparta  before  they  had  totally  sub- 
dued Messenia.  This  long  absence  alarmed 
the  Lacedaemonian  women,  as  well  as  the 
magistrates.  The  Spartans  were  reminded  by 
their  wives,  that  if  they  continued  in  their  re- 
solution, tlie  state  must  at  last  decay  for  want 
of  citizens,  and  when  they  had  duly  consider- 
ed this  embassy,  they  empowered  all  the  young 
men  in  the  army,  who  had  come  to  the  war 
while  yet  under  age,  and  who  therefore  were 
not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return  to  Sparta, 
and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  all  the  unmairied  women  of  the  state,  to 
raise  a  future  generation.  It  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  cliildren  that  sprang  from 
this  union  were  called  Partheniaj,  or  sons  of 
virgins,  (Ti».;f.@-.)  The  war  with  Messenia 
was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the  Spartans 
returned  victorious;  but  the  cold  indifference 
with  which  they  looked  upon  the  Parthenia? 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  The 
Partheniffi  knew  they  had  no  legitimate  fa- 
thers, and  no  inheritance,  and  that  therefore 
their  life  depended  upon  their  own  exertions. 
This  drove  them  almost  to  despair.  They 
joined  with  the  Helots,  whose  maintenance 
was  as  precarious  as  their  own,  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  to  murder  all  ihe  citizens  of 
Sparta  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
massacre  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assem- 
tily^  and  the  signal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap 
in  the  air.  The  whole,  however,  was  disco- 
vered through  the  diffidence  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Helots  ;  and  when  the  jieople  had 
assembled,  the  Parthenia;  discovered  that  all 
was  known,  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  pro- 
claimed that  no  man  should  throw  up  his  cap. 
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The  Parthenijc,  though  apprehensive  of  puir- 
ishment,  were  not  visibly  treated  with  greater 
severity  ;  their  calamitous  condition  was  at- 
tentively examined,  and  the  Sjiai'tans,  afraid 
of  another  conspiracy,  and  awed  by  their  num- 
bers, permitted  them  to  sail  for  Italy,  with 
Phalantus,  their  ringleader  at  their  head.  They 
settled  in  Magna  Grajcia,  and  built  Tarentum, 
about  707  years  before  Christ.  Justi.i.  3,  c- 
5. — Strab.  6. — Paus.  in  Lacon.  fcc. — Plut.  in 
Jlpoph. 

Parthekias,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  by  Elis.  Paus.  6,  c.  21. The  an- 
cient name  of  Samos.     Plin.  5,  c  31. 

Parthenion,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus 
at  the  north  of  Tegea.     Pan,-,. 

Parthenius,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  near  Sesamum  ;  it  received  its  name 
either  because  the  virgin  Diana,  {vx,$f.@>y 
bathed  herself  there,  or  perhaps  it  received 
it  from  the  jiurity  and  mildness  of  its  waters. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  104. — Plin.fi,  c.  2 A  moun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  which  was  said  to  abound 
in-  tortoises.  Here  Telepluis  had  a  temple. 
Atalanta  was  exposed  on  its  top  and  brought 
up  there.  Patis.  8,  c.  54. — JElian.  V.  H.  13, 
— Apollod.  2,  c.  7. A  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror Domitian.  He  conspired  against  his 
imperial  master,  aud  assisted  to  murder  him. 

A  river  of   European    Sarmatia.     Ovid 

ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. A  friend  of  M- 

neas  killed  in  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  748. ■ 

A  Greek  writer  whose  Romance  de  Jlmatoriii 
Jiffeclionibus  has  been  edited  in  12mo.  BasiL 
1531. 

Parthknow,  a  temple  of  Athens,  sacred 
to  Minerva.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  afterwards  i  ebuilt  by  Pericles,  in  a 
more  magnificent  manner.  All  the  circum- 
stances which  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva 
were  beautifully  and  minutely  represented  in 
bass  relief,  on  the  front  of  the  entrance.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess,  26  cubits  high,  and  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  passed  for  one  of  the  mas- 
ter pieces  of  Phidias.     Plin.  34. 

Parthknopj.us,  a  son  of  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Milanion 
and  another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastus  the 
king  of  Argos  in  his  expeditien  against  Thebes 
He  was  killed  by  Amphidicus.    Jipollud.  3,  c, 

9. —Paus.  3,  c.    12,  I.  9,  c.  19. A    son  oi 

Talaus. 

Pafthknope,     one    of    the    Sirens. A 

daughter  of  Stymphalus.     Apollod. A  city 

of  Campania,  afterwards  called  Neapolis,  or 
the  new  city,  when  it  had  been  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  a  colony  from  Eubcea.  It  is  now 
called  JVaples.  It  received  the  name  of  Par- 
thenope  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  whose  body 
was  found  on  the  sea  shore  there.  Virg.  G. 
4,  v.  5(i4. — Strab.  1  and  5. — Pnterc.  1,  c.  4. — 
Homer.  Od.  12,  v.  167.— //a/.  12,  v.  33. 

Pakthia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia- 
hounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  south  by 
Carmania,  north  by  Hyrcania,  and  east  by 
Aria,  &c.  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
25  large  citres,  the  most  capital  of  which  was 
called  Hccatompylos,  from  its  hundred  gates. 
Some  suppose  that  the  present  capital  of  (he 
country  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Hccatompy- 
los.   According  to  some  authors,   the  Par- 
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"hiariS  were  Scythians  by  origin,  who  made 
an  invasion  on  the  more  southern  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  at  last  fixed  their  residence  near 
Hyrcania.  They  long  reraained  unknown 
and  unnoticed,  and  became  successivelj'  tri- 
butary to  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia. 
the  Parthians  submitted,  like  tlie  other  de- 
pendent provinces  of  Persia,  and  they  were 
tor  some  time  under  the  power  of  Eumenes, 
AntigoKus,  Seleucus  Nicauor,  and  Antiochus, 
till  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  Agathocles, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  latter,  roused  their  spirit, 
and  fomented  rebellion.  Arsaces,  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  but  blessed  with  great  mili- 
tary powers,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  countrymen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  about  250  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  Macedonians  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  recover  it;  a  race  of  active 
and  vigilant  princes,  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Arsacides,  from  the  founder  of  their 
kingdom,  increased  its  power,  and  rendered 
it  so  formidable,  that,  while  it  possessed  18 
kingdoms  between  the  Caspian  and  Arabian 
seas,  it  even  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world  with  the  Romans,  and  could  never  be 
subdued  by  that  nation,  which  had  seen  no 
people  on  earth  unconquered  by  their  arms. 
It  remained  a  kini'dom  till  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tabanus,  who  was  killed  about  the  year  229 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  that  time  it 
became  a  province  of  the  newly  re-established 
kingdom  of  Persia  under  Artaxerxes.  The 
Parthians  were  naturally  strong  and  warlike, 
and  were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen 
and  archers  in  the  world.  The  peculiar  cus- 
tom of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they 
were  retiring  full  s|ieed,  has  been  greatly  cele 
brated  by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the 
poets,  who  all  observe  that  their  flight  was 
more  formidable  than  their  attacks.  This 
manner  of  fighting,  and  the  wonderful  ad- 
dress and  dexterity  witli  which  it  was  per- 
formed, gained  them  many  victories.  They 
were  addicted  much  to  drinking,  and  to  every 
manner  of  lewdness,  and  their  laws  permitted 
them  to  raise  children  even  by  their  mothers 
and  sisteis.  Strab.  2, c.  tj,  isic. — Vurt.  6j  c.  1 1. 
—Flor.  3,  c.  b.—  Virg.  G,  3,  v.  31,  he.  JEn.  7, 
V.  606. — Ovid.  art.  am.  1,  he.  Fust.  6,  v. 
580.— Dio.  Cass.  40.—Pkd.  6,  c.  b.—Plin.  6, 
c.  25. — Polyb.  5,  ^c. — MnrctUin. — Herodiaii. 
3,  hc.—Lumn.  1,  v.  2»),  1.  6,  v.  50,  1.  10,  v. 
Q^.—Juslin.  41,  c.  l.—Horat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  11, 
1.2,  od.  13,  v.  17. 

PARTHiNi,apeopleof  Illyricnm.  Liv.  29,  c 
12, 1.  33,  c.  34,  1.  44,  c.  30.— Suet.  Aug.  19.— 
Cic.  in  Pis.  40. 

Parthyene,  a  province  of  Parthia,  accord 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  though  some  authors  support 
that  it  is  the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 

Parysades,  a  king  of  Pontus,  B.  C.  310.  Di- 

sd. A  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 

who  nourished  284  B.  C. 

Parysatis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Da- 
rius Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes 
Memnon,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was 
so  extremely  partial  to  her  younger  son,  that 
she  com  nutted  the  greatest  cruelties  to  en- 
courage his  ambition,  and  she  suj)ported  him 
with  all  her  interest  in  his  rebellion  against 
his  brother  Memnon.     J'he  death   of  Cyrus 
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at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  reven<'cd  witU 
the  grossest  barbarity,  and  ParysaUs  ."sacri- 
ficed to  her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found 
concerned  in  his  fall  She  also  poisoned  .Sia- 
tira,  the  wife  of  her  son  Artaxerxes,  and  or- 
dered one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  court  t'l 
be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stretched 
on  two  poles  before  her  eyes,  because  he 
had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the  hand 
and  the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties  of- 
fended Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  conlined  in  Babylon ;  but  they  were  soon 
alter  reconciled,  and  Parjsatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Pint,  in  Art.— Cits. 

Pasaroada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Car- 
mania,  founded  by  Cyrus,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The 
kings  of  Persia  were  always  crowned  there, 
and  the  Pasargada;  were  the  noblest  families 
in  Persia,  in  the  number  of  which  were  the 
Achfflmenides.  Slrab.  15. — Piin.  8,  c.  26.— 
Hcrodot.  1,  c.  125.— Jlfe/a,  3,  c.  8. 

Paskas,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon  in  Peloponne- 
sus, father  to  Abantidas,  he.    Plut.  in  Aral. 

PASicLES,a  grammarian,  he. 

Pasicratks,  a  king  of  part  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.     Plut. 

Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of 
Perseis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
She  disgraced  herself  by  her  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of 
the  artist  Dajdalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had 
been  given  to  Minos  by  Neptune,  to  be  offer- 
ed on  his  altars.  But  as  the  monarch  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  animal  on  account  of  his  beau- 
ty, the  god  revenged  his  disobedience  by  in- 
spiring Pasiphae  with  an  unnatural  love  for  it. 
This  fabulous  tradition,  which  is  universally 
believed  by  the  poets,  who  observe  that  the 
Minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this  infamous  com- 
merce, is  refuted  by  some  writers,  who  sup- 
[yose  that  the  infidelity  of  Pasiphae  to  her  hus- 
band was  betrayed  in  her  affection  for  an  offi- 
cer called  Taurus  ;  and  that  Ua?dalus,  by  per- 
mitting his  house  to  be  the  asylimi  of  the  two 
lovers,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to  the 
gratification  of  Pasiphae's  lust.  From  this 
amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  farther  remarked, 
the  queen  became  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
name  of  Minotaurus  arises  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  children  to  the  husband  and  the 
lover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four  sons  by 
Pasiphae,  ("astreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  and 
.Androgens,  ami  three  daughters,  Hecate, 
Ariadne,  and  Phsedra.  [Ft<<.  Minotaurus.] 
Plato  de  Mia.— Plut.  in  Thcs.—Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 
—  Virg.  AUn.  6,  v.  24.—Hyg)n.  fab.  40.— Diorf. 
4. — Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  v.  57  and  165. 

Pasitiika,  one  of  the  Graces,  also  called 
Aglaia.  Pans.  9,  c.  35. One  of  the  Ne- 
reides.    Hesiod. A  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Pasitiokis,  a  name  given  to  the  river  Ti- 
gris.    Slrab.  15— Plin.  6,  c.  2(t. 

Passaron,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  go- 
vern according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey 
and  to  defend  the  country.  Plat,  in  Pi/rrh  — 
y>y.45,  c.2r)and  33. 

Passiknus,  a  Roman  who  reduced  Nunii- 

dia,   he.     Tacil.  Ann. Panlus,  a    Koniaa 

knight,  nephew  to  iUf  noet  Prupcrtins,  whoso 
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elegiac  compositions  he  imitatecl.  He  like 
wise  attempted  lyric  poetry,  and  with  sue 
cess,  and  chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of 

Horace.     Plin.    ep.  6  and  9. Crispus,  a 

man  distinguished  as  an  orator,  but  more  as 
the  husband  of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  of 
Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  &ic.  Tacit.  Jinn. 
6,  c.  20. 

Pasus,  a  Thessalian  in  Alexander's  army, 
he. 

Patala,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  in  an  island  called  Palate.  The  river 
here  begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.  Pli- 
ny places  this  Island  within  the  torrid  zone. 
Plin.  2,  c.  73.— Curl.  9,  c.  l.—Sirab.  15.— 
Jirrian.  6,  c.  17. 

Pataka,  {oruni)  now  Patera,  a  town  of 
Lycia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  har- 
bour, a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  Palareus,  where  was  preserved  and 
shown  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazen  cap 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan, 
and  presented  by  the  god  to  Telephus.  The 
god  was  supposed  by  some  to  reside  for  the 
six  winter  months  at  Patara,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  em- 
bellished by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  who  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  change  its  original  name  in- 
to that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe.  Liv.  37,  c.  15. — 
Strab.  14.— Paws.  9,  c.  A\.—Horat.  3,  od.  14, 
V.  m.—Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  516.— jV/ek,  1,  c.  15. 

Pat.avium,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of 
the  Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  cal- 
led Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  send- 
ing 20,000  men  into  the  field.  [Vid.  Padua.] 
It  is  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  from  which  rea- 
son some  writers  have  denominated  Patarini- 
iy  those  peculiar  expressions  and  provincial 
dialect,  which  they  seem  to  discoverin  the  his- 
toiian's  style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  pu- 
rity and  refined  language  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors who  flourished  in  or  near  the  Augustan 
age.  Martial.  11,  ep  17,  v.  8. —  Quintil  1,  c.  5, 
56,  1.  8,  c.  13.— Lii.  10,  c.  2,  1.  41,  c.  27.— 
Strab.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Patebcui-us,  a  Roman  whose  daughter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 
at  Rome.  Plin.  7,  c.  35. Velleius,  an  his- 
torian.    Vid.   Velleius. 

PatizithfS;  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he 
resembled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Camby- 
ses.  Ike.     Htrodot.  3,  c.  61. 

Patmos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of 
Icaria,and  measuring30roiles  in  circumference 
according  to  Pliny,  or  only  ISaccording  to  mo- 
dern travellers.  It  has  a  large  harbour,  near 
which  are  some  broken  columns,  the  most  an- 
cient in  that  part  of  Greece  The  Romans  ge- 
nerally banished  their  culprits  there.  It  is  now 
called  Palmosa.     Utrab  — Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Patr«,  an  ancient  town  at  the  north-west 
of  Pi  loponnesns,  anciently  called  ^roe.  Di- 
ana had  there  a  temple,  and  a  famous  statue 
of  gold  and  ivory.  Puns.  7,  c.  6. —  Ovid.Mtl. 
6,  V.  417.— Lir.  27,  c.  29.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Patro,  a  daughter  of  Thestius.    Ji-pollod. 
An  epicurean  philosopher  intimate  with 
Cicero.     Cic.  adDiv.  13,  c.  1. 

PatrCci.es,  an  ofiicer  of  the  fleet  of 
Seleucus  and    AntiocLus.      He    discovered 
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several  countries,  and  it  is  said  that  the  wrot« 
an  history  of  the  world.     Strab. — Plin.6,c.  17. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Attica.     Putis.  4,  c.  5. 

Patroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs 
during  the  Trojan  war,  sou  of  Menostius  by 
Sthenele,  whom  some  called  Philomela,  or  Po- 
lymela.  The  accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus, 
the  son  of  Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his 
youth,  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where 
liis  father  reigned.  He  retired  to  the  court  of 
Peleus  king  of  Phthia,  where  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  where  he  contracted  the  most  in- 
timate friendship  with  Achilles  tiie  monarch's 
son.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  Patroclus  also  accompanied  them  at 
the  express  command  of  his  father,  who  had 
visited  the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  embarked 
with  10  ships  from  Phthia.  He  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Achilles;  he  lodged  in  the 
same  tent ;  and  when  his  friend  refused  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  of  battle,  because  he  had 
been  otfended  by  Agamemnon,  Patroclus  imi- 
tated his  example,  and  by  his  absence  was  the 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks.  But 
at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  t» 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  ap- 
pear in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus, 
together  with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of 
the  arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safe- 
ty. He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  but  Apollo,  who  had  interested  him- 
self for  the  Trojans,  placed  himself  to  ojjpose 
him,  and  Hector,  at  the  instigation  of  the  g:-d, 
dismounted  from  his  chariot  to  attack  iiira,  as 
he  attempted  to  strip  one  of  theTrojais  whon» 
he  had  slain.  The  engagement  was  olistinale, 
but  at  last  Patroclus  was  overpowered  by  the 
valour  of  Hector,  and  the .  interposition  of 
Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror,  and  Hactor  would  have  severed 
his  head  from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and 
Menelaus  intervened.  His  body  was  at  last 
recovered  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  Achilles  received  it  with  the  bitterest 
lamentations.  His  funeral  was  observed  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  Achilles  sacrificed 
near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans, 
besides  four  of  his  horses  and  two  of  his  dogs» 
and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the  exhibition 
of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conquerors  w  ere 
libei'ally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  The  death 
of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described  by  Homer, 
gave  rise  to  new  events  ;  Achilles  forgot  his 
resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and  entered 
the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend,  and 
his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaughter 
of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfully  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  ot  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  patro- 
nymic oi  Morides  is  often  applied  to  Patroc- 
lus, because  Actor  was  father  to  Mencetius. 
Dictys.  Cret.  1,  kc. — Homer.  II.  9,  k.c.—Apol- 
lud.  3,  c.  13. — Hygin.  fab.  97  and  21Q.—0vid. 
Met.  13,  V.  273.— -A  son  of  Hercules.  Jipol- 
Ivd. An  officer  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Patron,  an  Arcadian  at  the  games  exhi- 
bited by  ./Eneas  in  Sicily.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v. 
21)8. 

Pati^ous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
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©reeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
tinee  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
Le  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  hea- 
ven, on  earth,  and  in  hell.     Pans.  2. 

Patulcius,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which 
he  received  a  paleo  because  the  doors  of  his 
temple  were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war. 
Some  suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he 
presided  over  gates,  or  because  the  year  be- 
gan by  the  celebration  of  his  festivals.  Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  V.  129. 

Paventia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
terror  at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  pro- 
tect her  votaries  from  its  eifects.  Jiug.  de 
Civ.4,c.  11. 

Paula,  the  Srst  wife  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabalus.  She  was  daugliter  of  the  prefect 
of  the  pretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divor- 
ced lier,  and  Paula  retired  to  solitude  and  ob- 
scurity with  composure. 

Paulika,  a  Roman  lady  who  married  Sa- 
turninus,  a  governor  of  Sj'ria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace 
was  disturbed,  and  violence  was  ottered  to  her 
virtue  by  a  young  man  called  Mundus,  who 
was  enamoured  of  her,  and  who  had  caused 
her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of 
the  priests  of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that 
Aniibis  wished  to  communicate  to  her  some- 
thing of  moment.  Saturninus  complained  to 
the  emperor  of  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  wife,  and  the  temple  of  Isis  was 
overturned  and  Mundus  banished,  he.  Jo- 
seph. A.  18,  c.  4. The  wife  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca,  who  attempted  to  kill  him  when 
IVero  had  ordered  her  husband  to  die.  The 
emperor  however  prevented  her,  and  she 
lived  some  few  years  after  in  the  greatest  me- 
lancholy. Tacit.  Jinn.  15,  c.  63,  k.c. A  sister 

of  the  emperor  Adrian. The  wife  of  the 

emperor  Alaximinus. 

Paumnus  Pompeius,  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  begun  63 
years  before.  Tacit.  Jinn.  13,  c.  53. — Sueto- 
nius.  A   Roman    general,    the    first    who 

crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  this  expedition  in  Africa, 
which  is  lost.  Paulinus  also  distinguislied 
himself  in  Britain,  &ic.     He  followed  tlie  arms 

of  Otho  against  Vilellius.     Plin.  5,  c.   1. 

Valerius,  a  friend   of  Vespasian. Julius,  a 

Batavian  nobleman,  [lut  to  death  by  Fon- 
teius  Capito,  on  pretence  of  rebellion.  Ta- 
cit. H.  4,  c.  13. 

Paulus  yEsivMus,  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
iKmylius  who  fell  at  Cannae,  was  celebrated 
for  his  victories,  and  received  tlie  siu'name  of 
Macedonicus  from  his  con()uest  of  Macedo- 
nia. In  the  early  part  of  life  he  dislingiiisJied 
himself  by  his  uncommon  application,  and  by 
liis  fondness  for  military  discipline.  His  first 
ap[)earance  in  the  field  wi\s  attended  with  great 
success,  and  the  barbarians  that  had  revolted 
in  Spain  were  reduced  with  (he  greatest  faci- 
lity under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  In  his 
first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed  against 
the  Li,miriaus,  whom  he  totally  subjected.  His 
applications  for  a  second  consiilsiiiii  proved 
a!)0ilive,L^but  when  Perseus  the  king  ot  Mace- 
donia hOT  declared  war  against  Rome,  the  abi- 
lities of  Paulus  were  remembered;  and  he  was 
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honoured  with  the  consulship  about  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  After  this  appointment  he 
behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and  soon  a 
general  engagement  was  fought  near  Pydna. 
The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Per- 
seus saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  subjects. 
In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  after  the  fugi- 
tive monarch  was  brought  into  his  presence. 
Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fallen  enemy ; 
but  when  he  had  gently  rebuked  him  for  his 
temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans,  he  addres- 
sed himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  officers 
of  his  army  who  surrounded  him,  and  feelingly 
enlarged  on  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the 
vicissitude  of  all  human  aftaii's.  When  he  had 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  after 
he  had  sacked  70  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided 
the  booty  amongst  his  soldiers,  Paulus  return- 
ed to  Italy.  He  was  received  with  the  usual 
acclamations,  and  though  some  of  the  seditious 
soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capitol,  yet  three  days  were  ap- 
pointed to  exhibit  tiie  fruits  of  his  victories. 
Perseus  with  his  wretched  family  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  as  they  were 
dragged  through  the  streets,  before  the  cha- 
riot of  Paulus,  they  drew  tears  of  compassioa 
from  the  people.  The  riches  which  the  Ro- 
mans derived  from  this  conquest  were  im- 
mense, and  the  people  were  freed  from  all 
taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa ; 
but  while  every  one  of  the  citizens  received 
some  bene^t  from  the  victories  of  Paulus,  the 
conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  appropria- 
ted for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedo- 
nian treasures  except  the  library  of  Perseus- 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards elected,  Paulus  behaved  with  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  at  his  death,  which 
happened  about  168  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  not  only  the  Romans,  but  their 
very  enemies  confessed,  by  their  lamen- 
tations, the  loss  which  they  had  sustain- 
ed. He  had  married  Papiria,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was  adopted  by 
the  family  of  Maximus,  and  the  other  in 
that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  had  also  two 
(laughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of 
Calo,  and  the  other  /Elius  Tubero.  He  af- 
terwards divorced  Papiria ;  and  when  his 
friends  wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in 
doing  so,  by  observing  that  she  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  that  she  had  made  him  father 
of  a  fine  family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe 
which  lie  then  wore  was  new  and  well  made, 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off",  though 
no  one  but  himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it 
pinched  him.  He  married  a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  whose  sudden  death 
exhibited  to  the  Romans  in  tlie  most  engaging 
view,  their  father's  philosophy  and  sl()ii:ism. 
The  elder  of  these  sons  died  live  days  before 
Paulus  irium|)hcd  over  Perseus,  and  the  other 
three  days  after  the  public  [)rocession.  This 
domestic  calamity  did  not  shake  the  firmness 
of  the  conqueror ;  yet  before  he  retired  to  a 
private  station,  he  harangued  the  people,  and 
in  mentioning  the  severity  of  fortune  u;)on 
his  family,  he  expressed  his  wish  that  r\ery 
evil  might  be  averted  from  the  rrpuhlic  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  tb*'  domestic  prosperity  of  an 
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individual.     Plut.  in  vita. — Liv.  43,  44,  he. 

—Justin.  33,  c.  1,  &c. Samosatenus,  an 

author  in  the   reign  of  Gallienus. Masi- 

mus.      [Vid.  Maximus  Fabius.] iKgineta, 

a  Greek  physician,  whose  work  was  edited 
apud.  Md.  fol.  1528. L.  MmyYms,  a  con- 
sul, who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not 
facing  the  enemy  in  tlie  field.  His  advice  was 
rejected,  and  the  battle  of  Canna;,  so  glo- 
rious to  Annibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon 
followed.  Paulus  was  wounded,  but  when 
he  might  have  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by 
accepting  a  horse  generously  offered  by  one 
of  his  officers,  he  disdained  to  fly,  and  per- 
ished by  the  darts  of  the  enemy.     Horat.  od. 

12,  V,  38.— Lf».  22,  c.  39. Julius,  a  Latin 

poet  in  the  age  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus. 
He  wrote  some  poetical  pieces  recommend- 
ed by  A.  Gellius. 

Paulus.     Vid.  Mmy\\\is. 

Payor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ceived divine  honours  among  the  Romans, 
and  was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous 
power,  as  the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  Tullus  Hostilins, 
the  third  king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who 
built  her  temples,  and  raised  altars  to  hex- 
honour,  as  also  to  Pallor;  the  goddess  of  pale- 
ness.    Cic.  de  JVW.  D.  8,  c.  17. 

Pausanias,  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
against  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  were  very 
sensible  of  his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his 
merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  He  was  afterwards  set  at  the  head 
of  the  Spartan  armies,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests in  Asia  •,  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  be- 
haviour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Athenians  soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Pausanius  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  countrymen,  andhe  offered  to  betray 
Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  mar- 
riage as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  youth,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  his  letters  to  Persia,  and  who  re- 
fused to  go  on  the  recollection  that  such  as 
had  been  employed  in  that  office  before  had 
never  returned.  The  letters  were  given  to 
the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Pau- 
sanias laid  open.  lie  fled  for  safety  to  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanctity  of  that 
place  screened  him  from  the  violence  of  his 
pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which  was 
carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  Me  was  starved  to  death  in 
the  temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before 
tiie  Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival,  and 
solemn  games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  contended. 
There  was  also  an  oration  spoken  in  his  praise, 
in  which  his  action.s  were  celebrated,  particu- 
larly the  battle  of  Plafaja,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mardonius.    C.  JV>/>.  in  vita. — Plut.  in  Mist.  &,- 

Them. — Herodof.  9. A  favourite  of  Philip 

king  of  Macedonia.  He  accompanied  the 
prince  in  an  expedition  against  the  Illyrians, 

in  which  he  was  killed. Another,  nt  the 

■  oui't  of  king  Philip,  very  intimate  with  the 
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j  preceding.  He  was  grossly  and  unnaturally 
(abused  by  Attalus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Phi- 
j  lip,  and  when  he  complained  of  the  injuries  he 
had  received,  the  king  in  some  measure  disre- 
garded iiis  remonstrances,  and  wished  them  to 
be  forgot.  This  incensed  Pausanias ;  he  resol- 
ved to  revenge  himself,  and  when  he  had 
iieard  from  his  master  Hermocrates  the  so- 
phist, that  the  most  effectual  way  to  render 
himself  illustrious,  was  to  murder  a  person 
who  had  signalized  himself  by  uncommon  ac- 
tions ;  he  stabbed  Philip  as  he  entered  a  pub- 
lic theatre.  After  this  bloody  action  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot,  wliich 
waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city,  but  he 
was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of  a  vine, 
and  fell  down.  Attalus,  Perdiccas,  and  other 
friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  immedi- 
ately fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him.  Some 
support  that  Pausanias  committed  this  mur- 
der at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife  of 
Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.     Diod.  16. 

—Justin.  9.— Plut.   in  Jipoph. A  king  of 

Macedonia,  deposed  by  Amyntas,  after  a 
year's  reign.  Diod. Another  who  attempt- 
ed t,o  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
from  which  he  was  prevented  by  Tphicrates 
the  Athenian.  A  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  made  governor  of  Sardis. A  physi- 
cian in  the  age  of  Alexander.  Plut. A  ce- 
lebrated orator  and  historian,  who  settled  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  veiy  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in 
ten  books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he 
gives,  with  great  preeisiou  and  geographical 
knowledge,  an  account  of  the  situation  of  its 
different  cities,  their  antifjuities,  and  the  seve- 
ral curiosities  which  they  contained.  He  Ijas 
also  interwoven  mythology  in  his  historical 
account,  and  introduced  many  fabulous  tradi- 
tions and  superstitious  stories.  In  each  book 
the  author  treats  of  a  se[)arate  country,  such 
as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Me.ssenia,  Elis,  &.c.  Some 
suppose  that  he  gave  a  similar  description  of 
Phoenicia  and  Syria.  There  was  another 
Pausanias,  a  native  of  Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
who  wrote  some  declamations,  and  who  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  historian  of  that 
name.  The  best  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of 
Khunius,  fol.  Lips.  1696. A  Lacedaemo- 
nian who  wrote  a  partial  account  of  his  conn- 
trj'. A  statuary  of  Apollonia,  whose  abili- 
ties were  displayed  in  adorning  Apollo's  tem- 
ple at  Delphi.     Paus.   10,  c.  9. A  king  of 

Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eurystheiiida?,  who 
died  397  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  14 years. 

Pausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  firu.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  ma- 
king garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  picture,  which  wa«  bought  af- 
terwards by  Pucullus  for  t^vo  talents,  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Slephanoplocon.  Some  time 
after  the  deatii  of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonian* 
were  obliged  to  pait  with  the  pictures  they  pos- 
sessed, to  deliver  themselves  from  an  enor- 
mous debt,  and  M.  Scaurusthe  Koman  bought 
them  all,  in  which  were  those  of  Pausias,  to 
adorn  the  theatre,  vvliich  had  been  built  du- 
ring his  cdileship.  Pausias  lived  abdnt  350 
'ears  before  Christ.     PUn.  35,  c.  1). 
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?,4.c3iLif  us,    a    mountain    near    Naples,.  | 
^vhich  receives  its  name  from  the  beauty  of  its  | 
situation,  (-»"."  >«t:;,  cessare  faclo  dolor.)    The 
natives  sliovv  there  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  re  I 
gard  it  with  the  highest  veneration.     There 
were  near  some  fish  ponds  belonging  to  the 
emperor.    The  mountain  is  now  famous  for  a 
subterraneous   passage,    near   half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  22  feet  in  breadth,  which  affords  a 
safe  and  convenient  passage  to  travellers.  Stat. 
4.  Sijlv.  4,  V.  52.—Plin.  8,  c.  dS.—Strub.  5.— 
Sentc.  ep.  5  and  .57. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus,  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimale  that 
peace  gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence, 
and  they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  aitar 
to  her  honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by 
Timotheus  over  the  Lacedajmonian  power, 
though  Plutarch  asserts  it  had  been  done  after 
the  con(juests  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians. 
She  was  represented  among  the  Romans  with 
the  horn  of  jiienty,  and  also  carrying  an  olive 
branch  in  her  hand.  The  emperor  Vespasian 
built  her  a  c«iebrated  temple  at  Rome,  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus.  It  was  customary  for  men  of  learn- 
ing to  assemble  in  that  temple,  and  even  to 
deposit  their  writings  there,  as  in  a  place  of 
the  greatest  security.  Therefore,  when  it 
was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  many 
valuable  things,  jewels,  and  immense  trea- 
sures, were  lost  in  the  general  conflagration. 
C  JVe;>.  in  Timoth.  2. — Plut.  in  Cim. — Paus.  9, 
c.  16. 

P.4.XOS,  a  small  island  between  Ithaca  and 
the  Echinades  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

Pe.\s,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  some, 
set  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
burnt.  The  hero  gave  him  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows.    Jipollod.  2. 

PED.EUS,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Antenor. 
Homer.  II.  7. 

PED.iciA,  a  woman  of  whom  Horace,  1, 
sat.  8,  V.  30,  speaks  as  of  a  contemptible  cha- 
racter. 

Pedani.     Vid.  Pedum. 

Pedanius,  a  prefect  of  Rome,  killed  by  one 
of  his  slaves,  for  having  denied  him  his  liber- 
ty, &1C.     Tacit.  14,  .^nn.  c.  42. 

Pedasa,  (oruvt,)  a  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
licarnassus.     Liv.  35,  c.  30. 

Pedasus,  a  son  of  Bucollon,  the  son  of  Lao- 
raedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads. 
He  was  killed  in   the  Trojan   war   by  Eu- 

ryalus.     Horner.  II.  6,    v.  21. One  of  the 

four  horses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  im- 
mortal, like  the  other  three,  he  was  killed  by 

Sarpedon.     Id.  16. A  town  near  Pylos  in 

the  Peloponnesus. 

Pediadis,  apart  of  Bactriana, through  which 
the  Oxus  flows.     Polyb. 

Pedias,  the  wife  of  Cranaus. 

Pedius  Bi.a:sus,  a  Roman,  accused  by 
the  people  of  Cyrene,  of  plundering  the  tem- 
ple of  iEsculapius.  He  was  condemned  un- 
der Nero,  &c.       Tacit,   ^nn.   14,  c.  18. 

A  nephcur  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded 
one  of  his  legions  in  Gaul,  &.c. — — Poplicola,  a 
lawyer  m  the  age  of  Horace.  His  father  was 
one  of  J.  Cajsar's  heirs,  and  became  consul 
■:vith  Augustus  after  Pansa's  death. 
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PtDO,  a  Jawyer,  patronized  by  DomitJanr- 

Juv.  7,  V.  129. Albinovanus.     [Vid.  Albi- 

novanus.] 

Pedianus  AsroNius,  floari.shed  A.  D.  76. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latiurn,  about  ten  milei 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillas.  The  in- 
habitants were  caikd  t'edani.  Liv.  2,  c.  39, 1. 
8,  c.  13  and  M.—Horat.  1,  op.  4,  v.  2. 

Peg^,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
ganlhus  in  Bilhynia,  into  which  Hylas  fell. 
Properf.  1,  el.20,  v.  33. 

Pkgasides,  a  name  given  to  the  muses, 
from  the  liorse  Pe£;asus,  or  from  the  fountain 
wliioh  Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  ground,  by 
striking  it  with  his  foot.     Ovid.  Ifcr.  15,  v.  27. 

Pegasis.  a  name  given  to  (Enone  by  Ovid, 
(Her.  5.)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  mer 
('i:')  Cebrenus. 

Pf.gasium  Stagnum,  a  lake  near  Epiiesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasys 
str:ick  it  with  his  foot. 

Pegasus,  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  wheaPerseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
born,  according  to  Hesiod,  near  the  sources 
(rrityo)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  born  he  left 
the  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  he  instantly  raised  a  fountain, 
which  has  been  called  Hippocrene.  He  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  muses;  and  being 
afterwards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he 
was  given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chi- 
ma;ra.  No  sooner  was  this  fiery  monster  de- 
stroyed, than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider, 
because  he  was  a  mortal,  or  rather,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  because  he  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temeri- 
ty in  Bellerophon,  was  punished  by  .Topiter, 
who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus,  which 
occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of  his  rider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupi- 
ter. Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted 
on  the  horse  Pegasus,  when  be  destroyed  the 
sea  monster  which  was  going  to  devour  An- 
dromeda. Hesiod.  Theog.  282. — Horat.  4,  od. 
11,  V.  20.— Homer.  II.  6,  v.  V39.—ApoUod.  2,  c. 
3  and  4. — Lycophr.  17. — Pans.  12,  c.  3  and  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  185.— Hi/gin.  fab.  67. 

Pelago,  an  euimch,  o!ie  of  Nero's  favour- 
ites, &.C.     Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  69. 

Pelagon,   a  man   killed   by  a  wild  boar. 

Otid.  Met.  8,  v.  360. A  son  of  Asopus  and 

Metope. A  Phocian,  one  of  whose  men 

conducted  Cadmus,  and  showed  him  where, 
according  to  the  oracle,  he  <vas  to  build  a  city. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Mace- 
donia at  the  north.     Liv.  26,  c.  25, 1.  31,  c.  23. 

Pei.akge,  a  daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re- 
established the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Bceotia. 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
Paus.  9,  c.  25. 

Pelasgi,  a  peof)le  of  Greece,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world. 
They  first  inhabited  Argolis  in  Pelo[)oiinesus, 
which,  from  them,  received  the  n;':ne  of  PcUu- 
gia,  and  about  1883  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  they  passed  into  yEnmnia,  and  were  af- 
terwards dispersed  in  sevenil  parts  of  Greece. 
Some  of  them  fixed  their  habitation  in  Epirus,, 
other;,-  in  Crete,  ofher«  in  Italy,  and  others  in 
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Lesbos,  From  these  different  changes  of  situ- 
ation in  the  Peiasgians,  all  the  Greeks  are 
indiscriminately  called  Peiasgians,  and  their 
country  Pelasgia,  though  more  properly  speak- 
ing, it  should  be  confined  to  Thessaly,  Epirus, 
and  Peloponnesus,  in  Greece.  Some  of  the 
Peiasgians,  that  had  been  driven  from  Attica, 
settled  in  Lemnos,  where  some  time  after 
they  carried  some  Athenian  women,  whom 
they  had  seized  in  an  expedition  on  the  coast 
of  Attica.  They  raised  some  children  by  these 
captive  females,  but  they  afterwards  destroyed 
them,  with  their  mothers,  through  jealousy, 
because  they  differed  in  manners  as  well  as 
language  from  them.  This  horrid  murdei- 
was  attended  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  and 
they  were  ordered,  to  expiate  their  crime,  to 
do  whatever  the  Athenians  commanded  them. 
This  was  to  deliver  their  possessions  into  their 
bands.  The  Peiasgians  seem  to  have  received 
their  name  from  Pelasgus,  the  first  king,  and 
founder  of  their  nation.  Paris.  8>  c.  1. — Strnh. 
5. — Herodot.  1. — Plut.  in  Rom. —  Virg.  JEn. 
1. — Ovid.  Mtt. — Plate . — Scnec.  in  Med.  8^ 
Jlgem. 

Pelasgia,  or  Pelasgiotis,  a  country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  PeUmgi, 
or  PelasgiotcE.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and 
all  Greece  in  general,  is  indiscriminately  call- 
ed Pelasgia,  though  the  name  should  be  more 
particularly  confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
situate  between  the  Peneus,  the  Aliacmon, 
and  the  Sperchius.  The  maritime  borders  of 
this  part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called 
Magnesia,  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  Pelasgicus  Sinus,  now  the 
gulf  of  Voto.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  an- 
cient names  of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponne- 
sus.    Vid.  Pelasgi. 

Pelasg«s,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Peloponnesus. 

Pelethronii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
thae,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pele- 
ihronium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. — Otid. 
Met.  12,  v.  452.— Lucan.  6,  v.  387. 

Peleus,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  ii^acus 
and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar- 
ried Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mortal. He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  Phocus,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of 
Actor,  who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or,  according 
to  the  less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled 
to  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified 
of  his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  the  monarch  gave  him  his 
daughter  Antigone  in  marriage.  Some  time 
after  this,  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to  the 
chaso  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  where  the  fa- 
ther-in-law was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow 
which  his  iun-in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beast. 
This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  banish 
himself  from  the  court  of  Phthia,  and  he  re- 
tired to  lolchos,  where  he  was  purified  of  the 
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I  murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Acastus  the  king  of 
the  country.  His  residence  at  lolchos  was 
short;  Astydamia.  the  wife  of  Acastus,  be- 
came enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  she  found 
him  insensible  to  her  passionate  declaration, 
she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
The  monarch  partially  believed  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  wife,  but  not  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality  by  putting  him  instantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  his  ofliicers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and 
there  to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place. 
The  orders  of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed ; 
but  Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his 
grandson  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  delivered 
from  danger,  Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to 
punish  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Acastus.  He  forcibly  took  lolchos, 
drove  the  king  from  his  possessions,  and  put  to 
death  the  wicked  Astydamia.  After  the  de&th 
of  Antigone,  Peleus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose 
superior  charms  Jupiter  himself  had  been 
enamoured.  His  pretensions,  however,  were 
rejected,  and  as  he  was  a  mortal,  the  god- 
dess fled  from  him  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  evade  his 
inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tigress.  Peleus 
became  more  animated  from  her  refusal ;  he 
oft'ered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  Proteus 
informed  him  that  to  obtain  Thelis  he  must 
surprise  her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her 
grotto,  near  the  shores  of  Thessaly.  This 
advice  was  immediately  followed,  and  The- 
tis unable  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  Pe- 
leus, at  last  consented  to  marry  him.  Their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  all  tlie  gods  attended,  and 
made  them  each  the  most  valuable  present*. 
The  goddess  of  discord  was  the  only  one  of 
the  deities  who  was  not  present,  and  she 
punished  this  seeming  neglect  by  throwing  an 
apple  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  tiie 
gods,  with  the  inscription  of  delur  pidchr>ori. 
[Vid.  Discordia.]  From  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  was  born  Achilles,  whose 
education  was  early  intrusted  to  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  and  afterwards  to  Phcenix,  the  son 
of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  at  the  head  of  his  father's  troops,  atid 
Peleus  gloried  in  having  a  son  who  was  su- 
perior to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  intre- 
pidity. The  death  of  Achilles  was  tlie  source 
of  grief  to  Peleus ;  and  Thetis,  to  comfort  her 
husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and  or- 
dered him  to  retire  into  the  grottos  of  the  isl- 
and of  Leuce,  where  he  would  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had 
a  daughter  called  Potydora,  by  Antigone.  Ho- 
mer. 11.  9,  v.  482. — Eurip.  in  Jlndrom. —  Calul. 
de  JYupt.  Pel:  ^  Thet.—Ovid.  Heroid.  5.  Fast. 
2,  Met.  11,  fab.  7  and  S.—Ajmllod.  3,  c.  12.— 
Pans.  2,  c.  29.— Diod.  4.      Hygiri.  fab.  54. 

Peliades,  the  daughter  of  Pelias.  Vid. 
Pelias. 

Pelias,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  was 
son  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus.  His  birth  was  concealed  from  the 
world  by  his  mother,  who  wished  her  father  to 
be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  He  was  ex- 
posed in  the  woods,  but  hh  life  was  presex-yed 
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l>y  shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  of  Pc-  j  sumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pellades  the 
lias,  from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  Ze«cnii  his  |  promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  ofPeHaa 
face.  Sometime  after  this  adventure,  Tyro  j  did  not  even  receive  a  burial,  'i  he  I'eliades 
married  Cretheus,  son  of  ^olus,  king  of  lol-|  were  four  in  number,  Alcesle,  Pisidice,  Pe- 
chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of  lopea,  and    Hippothoe,     to   whom    Hyginus 


whom  jEson  was  the  eldest.  Meantime  Pelias 
visited  his  mother,  and  was  received  in  her  fa- 
mily, and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he  un- 
justly seized  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to 
the  children  of  Tyro,  by  tlie  deceased  mon- 
arch. To  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpa- 
tion, Pelias  consulted  the  oracle,  and  wlien  he 
was  told  to  beware  of  one  of  the  descendants 
of  yEolus,  who  should  come  to  his  court  with 
one  foot  shod,  and  the  other  bare,  he  private- 
ly removed  the  son  of  j^son,  after  he  had  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  was  dead.  These  pre- 
cautions proved  abortive.  Jason,  the  son  of 
.ff]son,  who  liad  been  educated  by  Chiron,  re 
turned  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in 
crossing  tiie  river  Anaurus,  or  the  Evenus,  Pe- 
lias immediately  perceived  that  this  was  the 
person  whom  he  was  advised  so  much  to  dread. 
His  unpopularity  prevented  him  from  acting 
witli  violence  against  a  stranger,  whose  uncom- 
mon dress,  and  commanding  aspect,  had  raised 
admiration  in  his  subjects.  But  his  astonish- 
ment was  excited  when  he  saw  Jason  ariive 
at  his  palace,  with  his  friends  and  his  rela- 
tions, and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom  which 
he  usurped.  Pelias  was  conscious  that  his 
complaints  were  well  founded,  and  there- 
fore, to  divert  his  attention,  he  told  him  that 
he  would  voluntarily  resign  tlie  crown  to 
him,  if  he  went  to  Colchis  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas,  whom 
jEetes  had  cruelly  murdered.  He  further 
observed,  that  the  expedition  Avould  be  at- 
tended v.'ith  the  greatest  glory,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  had  pre- 
vented him  himself  from  vindicating  the  hon- 
our of  his  country,  and  the  injuries  of  his 
family,  by  punishing  the  assassin.  This,  so 
warmly  recommended,  was  as  warmly  ac- 
cepted by  the  young  hero,  and  his  intended 
expedition  was  made  known  all  over  Greece. 
[Firf.  Jason.]  During  the  absence  of  Jason, 
in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Pelias  mur- 
dered ^son  and  all  his  family ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid, 
^son  was  still  living  when  the  Argonauts 
returned,  and  he  was  restored  to  (he  vigour  of 
youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This  sudden 
change  in  the  vigour  and  the  constitution  ot 
iEson,  astonished  all  the  inhabitants  of  lol- 
chos, and  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  who  had 
received  the  patronymic  of  Pc/i«ftC5,  expres- 
sed their  desire  to  see  their  father's  infirmities 
vanish,  by  the  same  powerful  arts.  Medea, 
who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries  whicii 
her  husband  Jason  had'received  from  Pelias, 
raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cutting 
an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flesh  in 
a  caldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a 
fine  young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this 
successful  experiment,  the  Peliades  cut  their 
father's  body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn 
all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  assurance 
that  Medea  would  replenish  tlieni  ny  her 
incantations.  The  limbs  were  immediately 
put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  but 
^ledea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  totally  con- 
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adds  Medusa.  Their  mothers  name  was. 
Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or  Fhilomache, 
llie  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  parri- 
cide, the  Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Atlnie- 
tus,  where  Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelias, 
pursued  them,  and  took  their  protector  pri- 
soner. The  Peliades  died,  and  were  buried  in 
Arcadia.  l[y<rin.  fab.  12,  13,  and  14. — Ovid. 
Md.  7,  fab.  8  and  A.—Htroid.  12,  v.  129.— 
Paii.t.  8,  c.  11. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Seneca  in 
Med.—.fpoUod.  Jjrg.    \.~Plndar.    Pylh.  4.— 

Diod.    4. A    Trojan   chief  wounded  by 

Ulysses  during  the  Trojan  war.  He  survived 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  followed  the  for- 
tune of  /Eneas.     liVg.  JEn.  2,  v.  435. The 

ship  Argo  is  called  Pelias  arbor,  built  of  the 
trees  of  mount  Pelion. The  spearof  Achil- 
les.    Vid.  Pelion. 

Pelides,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  and  of 
Pyrrhu.s,  as  being  descended  from  Peleus. 
Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  264. 

Pkligni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  aiid  had  Cor- 
finium  and  Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The 
most  expert  magicians  were  among  the  Pe- 
ligni,  according  to  Horace.  Liv.  8,  c.  6  and 
29, 1.  9,  c.  41.— Ovid  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  8,  v.  42.—. 
Strnb.  5.—Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  8. 

Pelignus,  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, made  governor  of  Cappadocia.  Tacii. 
Ann.  12,  c»  49. 

Pelin^us,  a  mountain  of  Chios. 

PelinnjEum,  or  Pelinna,  a  town  of 
Macedonia.     Slrab.  14.— Liv.  36,  c.  10  and  14. 

Pelion  and  Pelios,  a  celebrated  mountain 
of  Thessaly,  whose  top  is  covered  with  pine 
trees.  In  their  wars  against  the  gods,  the  gi- 
ants, as  the  poets  mention,  placed  mount  Ossa 
upon  Pelion,  to  scale  the  heavens  with  more 
facility.  The  celebrated  spear  of  Achilles, 
which  noneJ)Uitlie  licro  could  wield,  had  been 
cut  down  on  this  mountain,  and  was  thence 
called  Pelias.  It  was  a  present  from  his  pre- 
ceptor Chiron,  wl:0,  like  the  other  Centaurs, 
!iad  fixed  his  residence  here.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
155, 1.  13.  v.  199.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Slrab.  9.— 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  281, 1.  3,  v.  94. — Senec.  in  Here. 
S^  Med. 

Pelium,  a  town  cf  Macedonia.  Liv.  31, 
c.  4(). 

Peli.a,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia,  ou 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  sinus  Thermaicus, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Kdessa.  Philip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born  tliere,  whence  he  is  often  cal- 
led Pcllmis  Juvenis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet 
Euripides  was  in  the  neiglibourhood.  The 
epithet  Pcllwus  is  often  applied  to  Egypt  or 
Alexandria,  because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of 
the  country,  were  of  Macedonian  origin.  Mnr- 
/t"a/.  13,  ep.  6b.—Lncan.  5,  v.  (iO,  I.  8,  v.  47u 
and  607,  I.  9,  v.  1016  and  1073,  I.  10,  v.  65.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Slrab.  I.—Lii:  li,  c.  41. 

Pei-i.-vnk,  a  town  of  Laconia  with  a  lountam 
whose  waters  have  a  subterraneous  cunnnn 
nication  with  the  waters  of  another  foinil.im 
Paw.i.S,  C.21.— S0a6  8. 
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PellenEj  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, at  the  west  of  Sicyon,  famous  for 
its  wool.  It  was  built  by  the  giant  Pallas.,  or 
according  to  others  by  Pellen  of  Argos,  son  of 
Phorbas,  and  was  the  country  of  Proteus  (he 
sea  god.  Strab.  S.— Fiats  7,  c.  26.— Liv.  33, 
c.  14. 

Pelopea,  or  Pelopia,  a  daughter  of  Thyestes 
the  brother  of  Alreu.'^.  the  had  a  son  by  her 
father,  who  had  offered  her  violence  in  a 
wood,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  own 
daugiiter.  Some  suppose  that  Thyestes  pur- 
posely committed  tliis  incest,  as  the  oracle  had 
infoj-med  him  that  his  wrongs  should  be  aven- 
ged, and  his  brotlier  destroyed,  by  a  son  who 
should  be  born  from  him  and  his  daughter. 
This  proved  too  true.  Pelopea  afterwards 
married  lier  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly  recei- 
ved in  his  house  his  wife's  illegitimate  child, 
called  jEgysthus,  because  pi'eser\'ed  by  goats, 
(x.j-sj)  when  exposed  in  the  mountains,  jl^gys- 
thus  became  his  uncle's  murderer.  [ r'lW.iEgys- 
thus.]  Hygin.  fab.  87,  hc.—JElian.  V.  H.  12.— 
Ovid,  iiiib.  V.  359. — Seneca.  inJigam. 

Pelop!';ia,  a  festival  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept 
in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship. 

Pelopia,  a  daughter  of  Niobe. A  daugh- 
ter of  Pelias. The  mother  of  Cycnus. 

Pei.opidas.  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  pr.ssessions,  which  he  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity; 
but  when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  presents,  Pelojiidas  disi'egarded  all 
his  wealth,  and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  friend's  conversation  and  of  his 
))overty.  From  their  friendship  and  inter- 
course the  Thebaiis  derived  the  most  considei-- 
able  advantatcs.  No  sooner  had  the  interest 
of  Sparta  ;)revaiieu  at  T!iebes,  and  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  national  independence  been  ban- 
ished from  the  city,  than  Pelopidas,  who  was 
in  ll;e  number  of  the  exiles,  resolved  to  free 
his  country  from  foreign  slavery.  His  plan  w  as 
bold  and  animated,  and  his  deliberations  were 
slow.  Meanwhile  Epaminondas,  who  had 
been  left  by  the  tyrants  at  Thebes,  as  being  in 
appearance  a  worthless  and  insignificant  philo- 
sopher, animated  the  youths  of  the  city,  and  at 
last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven  ofhis  associates,  en- 
tered Thebes,  and  easily  massacred  the  friends 
of  the  tyranny,  and  freed  the  country  from  for- 
eign masters.  After  this  successful  enterprise, 
Pelopidas  was  unanimously  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  so  confident  were  the 
Thebansofhisabilities  as  a  general  and  a  magis- 
trate, that  they  successively  re-elected  him  13 
times  to  fill  tlie  honourable  office  of  governor 
of  Bceotia.  Epaminondas  shared  with  him  the 
sovereign  power,  and  it  was  to  their  valour  and 
piiidence  ihat  the  Thebans  weie  indebted  for 
a  celebrated  victory  at  the  battle  ofLeuctra. 
In  a  warw  hich  Thebes  carried  on  against  Alex- 
ander, tyrant  of  Pher*,  Pelopidas  wasnppoin- 
ted  ci>n!mandcr  ;  but  his  im{)rudence  in  trus- 
ting him  elf  unarmed  into  the  enemy's  camj), 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.     He  was  taken  pri-  ^ 
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soner,but  Epaminondas  restored  him  to  liberty. 
The  perfidy  of  Alexander  irritated  him,  and  he 
was  killed  bravely  fighting  in  a  celebrated  bat- 
tle in  which  his  troops  obtained  the  victory, 
B.  C.  436  years.  He  received  an  honour- 
able burial ;  the  Thebans  showed  their  sense 
for  his  merit  by  their  lamentations  ;  they 
sent  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  his  death 
on  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  of  Pherse 
and  his  relations,  and  his  children  were  pre- 
sented with  immense  donations  by  the  cities 
of  Thessaly.  Pelopidas  is  admired  for  his 
valour,  as  he  never  engaged  an  enemy  with- 
out obtaining  the  advantage.  The  impo- 
verished state  of  Thebes  before  his  birth, 
and  after  his  fall,  plainly  demonstrates  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  and  ofhis  abilities, 
and  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  with 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  the  glory  and 
the  independence  of  the  Thebans  rose  and 
set.  Plut.  &/■  C.  J\'ep  in  vita. — Xenoph.  Hist. 
G.—Diod.  15.— Polyb. 

Peloponnesiacum  Bellum,  a  celebrated 
w-ai-  which  continued  for  27  years  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnesus  with  their  respective  allies. 
It  is  the  most  famous  and  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  wars  which  have  happened 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  and  for 
the  minute  and  circumstantial  description 
which  we  have  of  the  events  and  revolu- 
tions which  mutual  animosity  produced,  we 
are  indebted  more  particularly  to  the  cor- 
rect and  authentic  writings  of  Thucydides 
and  of  Xenophon.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are  these  : 
the  power  of  Athens  under  the  prudent  and 
vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Greece,  and  it  iiad  pro- 
cured itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
u  hen  the  Corcyreans,  who  had  been  planted 
by  a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  resjiect  and  reverence 
which  among  the  Greeks  every  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother  country.  The 
Corinthians  wished  to  punish  that  infidelity; 
and  when  tlie  people  of  Epidannius,  a  consi- 
derable town  on  the  Adriatic,hadb'>en  invaded 
by  some  of  the  barbarians  of  Illyricum,  the 
people  of  Corinth  gladly  granted  to  the  Epi- 
damnians  ihat  assistance  which  had  in  vain 
been  solicited  from  the  Corcyreans,  their 
founders  and  their  patrons.  The  Corcyreans 
were  otfended  at  the  interference  of  Corinth 
in  the  ali'airs  of  their  colony ;  they  manned 
a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victoiy  over  the  Co- 
rinthian vessels  which  had  a'ssisted  the  Epi- 
damniaas.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some  of 
the  Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships 
to  the  Corinthians,  provoked  the  Peloi)oii- 
nesiaiis,  and  the  discontent  became  gene- 
ral. Ambassadors  were  sent  by  both  parties 
to  Athens,  to  claim  its  protection  and  to 
juslily  these  violent  j)roceedings.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  Athenians  heard  their  va- 
rious reasons  with  moderation  and  with 
comi>assion,  but  the  enterprising  ambition  of 
Pericles  prevailed,  and  when  the  Corcyreans 
had  reminded  the  people  of  Athens,  that  in 
{ill  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  they  had  to 
dread  the  most  malevolent  enemies,'  and  the 
most  insidious  of  rivals,  they  were  listened  t« 
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Witb  attention,  and  were  promlsei!  su'iport. 
This  etep  was  no  sooner  talcen  llian  the  Corin- 
thians appealed  to  the  other  Grecian  states,  and 
particularly  to  the  Lacedsmonians.  Their 
complaints  were  accompanied  by  those  of  tlie 
peo{)le  of  IMegara  and  of  /Egina,  wiio  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  in- 
solence of  the  Athenians.  Tiiis  had  due 
weight  with  the  Lacedajmonians,  who  had  long 
beheld  with  concern  and  with  jeaiousy  the  am- 
bitious power  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  de- 
termined to  support  the  cause  of  the  Corin- 
thians. However,  before  they  proceeded  to 
hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war 
with  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all 
the  Grecian  states.  This  alarmed  the  Athe- 
nians, but  wlien  Pericles  had  eloquently  spo- 
ken of  the  resources  and  the  actual  strength  of 
the  republic,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  allies, 
the  clamours  ofhis  enemies  were  silenced,  and 
the  answer  which  was  returned  to  the  Spar- 
tans, was  taken  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Spartans  were  supported  by  all  the  republics 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Argos  and  part 
of  Achaia,  besides  the  people  of  Megara,  Bceo- 
tia,  Phoois,  Locris,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  and 
Anactorium.  The  Plateaus,  the  Lesbians,  Ca- 
rians,  Chians,  Messenians,  Acarnanians,  Za- 
cyntiiians,  Corcyreans,  Dorians,  and  Thra- 
cians,  were  the  friends  of  the  Athenians,  with 
all  the  Cyclades,  except  Eubcea,  Samos,Melos, 
and  Thera.  The  first  blow  had  already  been 
struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  attempt  of  the 
Btcotians  to  surprise  Plataja;  and  llierefore 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  whe  had  in  vain 
recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  enter- 
ed Attica  at  the  head  of  an  ariny  of  60,(K)n 
men.  and  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them 
in  the  field;  but  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  .'hips  set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Megara  was  also 
depopulated  by  an  army  of  20.000  men,  and 
the  campaign  of  the  first  year  of  (he  war  was 
concluded  in  celebrating,  with  tlie  most  so- 
lemn pomp,  the  funeraW  of  such  as  had  nobly 
fallen  in  battle.  The  following  year  was  re- 
markable for  a  pestilence  which  raged  in 
Athens,  and  whicli  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  public  calamity  was 
.still  heightened  by  the  approach  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and 
by  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Epidaunis,  and  in  Thrace.  The 
pestilence  which  bad  carried  away  so  many  of 
the  Athenians  proved  also  fatal  to  Pericles,  and 
he  died  about  two  years  and  sis  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Pcloponaesian  war. 
The  following  years  did  not  give  rise  to  deci- 
sive events ;  but  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  from  tlie 
alliance  of  the  Athenians  was  jiroductive  of 
fresh  troubles.  Mitylene,  tlie  capital  of  tiie 
island,  was  recovered,  and  the  inhabitants 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  island 
of  Corcyra  became  also  the  scat  of  new  sedi- 
tions, and  those  citizens  who  had  been  carried 
away  prisoners  by  the  Corinfinans,  anil  lor 
political  reasonstreated  with  leiilly,  and  taught 
to  despise  the  alliance  of  Alliens,  were  no 
sooner  returned  home  than  they  revised  com- 
motions, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  tb."ir 
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countrymen  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
feJerates.  This  was  strongly  opposed ;  but 
both  parties  obtained  by  turns  the  superiority, 
and  massacred,  with  tiie  greatest  barbarity,  all 
those  who  obstructed  their  views.  Sometime 
after,  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general  in- 
vaded j.^tolia,  where  his  arms  were  attended 
with  the  greatest  success.  He  also  fortified 
Pylosin  tiie  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many 
advantages  over  the  confederates,  (hat  they 
sued  for  peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens 
refused.  The  fortune  of  the  war  soon  after 
changed,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Brasidas,  made  themselves 
masters  of  many  valuable  places  in  Thrace. 
But  this  victorious  progress  was  soon  stopped 
by  the  death  of  their  general,  and  that  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  comniander;  and  the 
pacific  disposition  of  Kicias,  who  was  now  at 
the  head  of  .\thens,  made  overtures  of  peace 
and  universal  tranquillity.  Plistoanax,  tlie  king 
of  the  Spartans,  wisked  them  to  be  accepted  ; 
but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corinthians  prevented 
the  discontinuation  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
hostilities  began  anew.  But  while  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  in  difl[erent 
parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged  in  a 
new  expedition  ;  they  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.  416.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  Nicias ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevailed,  and 
a  powerful  fleet  was  sent  against  the  capital  of 
Sicily.  These  vigorous,  though  impolitic  mea- 
sures of  the  Athenians,  were  not  viewed  with 
indifference  by  the  confederates  Syracuse,  in 
her  distress,  implored  the  assistance  of  Co- 
rinth, and  Gylippus  was  sent  to  direct  her  opc- 
ratiojis,  and  to  defend  lier  against  the  power  of 
her  enemies.  Tlie  events  of  battles  were  da- 
Itious,  and  though  the  Athenian  army  was  ani- 
mated by  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  Ni- 
cias, and  the  more  hasty  courage  of  Demosthe- 
es,  yet  the  good  fortune  of  Syracuse  prevail- 
ed ;  and,  after  a  cam[)aign  of  two  years  of 
bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally- 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destructive  siege,  made  prisoners  of  war.  S» 
fatal  a  blow  ihrew  the  people  of  AKica  into 
consternation  and  despair,  and  while  they 
sought  for  resources  at  home,  they  severely 
felt  themselves  deprived  of  support  ubroad, 
their  allies  were  alienated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  enemy,  and  rebellion  was  fomented  in 
their  dependent  stales  and  colonies  on  the  .\si- 
atic  coasl.  The  llireatened  ruin,  however, 
was  timely  averted,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had 
been  treated  with  cruelty  by  his  countrymen, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in  Sjtarta, 
antl  directed  her  military  operations,  now  ex- 
erted iiiraself  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  con- 
federates, by  inducing  the  Persians  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  bis  conntr>'.  But  a  siiort  time  af- 
ter, the  internal  tranquillity  of  Athens  was  dis- 
turbed, and  Alcibiades,  by  wishing  to  aboli.sh 
the  democracv,  called  away  the  attention  ol 
his  fellow-citizens  from  tiie  persecution  ot  a 
war  which  had  already  cost  them  so  mucU 
blood  This,  however,  was  but  nioincnjary  ; 
tlie  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  u  nuval  v.c- 
tprv,  ard  the  Peloponnesian  f!««t  wa5  del«at- 
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ed   by    Alcibiades.    The    Athenians  beheld 
with  rapture  the  success  of  tiieir  arms :  but 
when  their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades, 
bad  been  defeated  and  destroyed  near  Andres, 
by  Lysander,the  LacedEemonian  admiral,  they 
showed  their  discontent  and  mortification  by 
eagerly   listening   to    the  accusations  which 
were  brought  against  their  naval  leader,  to 
whom  they  gratefully  had  acknowledgedthem- 
selves  indebted  for  their  former  victories.    Al- 
cibiades was  disgraced  h\  the  public  assembly, 
and  ten  commanders  were  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  tlie  management  of  the  republic. 
This  change  of  admirals,  and  tlie  appointment 
of  Callicratidas  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose 
office  had  expired  with  the  revolving  year, 
produced  new  operations.     The  Athenians  fit- 
ted out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations  decided 
their  superiority  near  Arginusaj,  in  a  naval 
battle.     Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the  Lace-  • 
daemonians  conquered ;    but    the    rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasion- 
ed were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  wrecks  of  some  of  the  di.sabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  tlie  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.    The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Their  successors  in  of- 
fice were  not  so  prudent,  but  they  were  more 
unfortunate  in  their  operations.    Lysander  was 
again  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces,  instead  of  Eteonicus,  whohad  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicrati- 
das.   The  age  and  the  experience  of  this  gene- 
ralseemedto  promise  something  decisive,  and 
indeed  an  opportunity  was  not  long  wantingfor 
the  display  of  his  military  character.     The  su- 
periority of  the   Athenians  over  that  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  insolent, 
proud,  and  negligent,    and,    when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amiisenients 
on  the  sea  shore  at  iEgospotamos,  Lysander 
attacked  their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  com- 
plete.    Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only 
nine  escaped,  eight  of  which  fled  under  the 
command  of  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  tiie  other  carried  to  Athensthe  melancholy 
news  of  the  defeat.     The  Athenian  prisoners 
were  all  massacred;  and  when  the  Peloponne- 
sian conquerors  had  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  states  and  communities  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  formerly  ackno\vledt;:ed  the  power 
of  Athens,  they  returned   home  to  finish  the 
war  by  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  Attica. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  sup- 
ported with  firmness,  and  the  first  Athenian 
who  mentioned  capitulation  to  his  countrymen, 
was  instantly  sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  jiopulace,  and  all  the  citizens 
unanimously  declared,  that  the  same  moment 
would  terminate  their  independence  andtlieir 
lives.     This  animated  language,  however,  was 
not  long  continued;  the  spirit  of  faction  was 
not  J  et  extinguished  at  Athens ;  and  it  proved, 
perhaps,  more  destructive  to  the  public  liberty, 
than  the  operations  and  assaults  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian besiegers.  Duringfourmonths,negocia- 
tions  were  carried  on  with  the  fepartansby  the 
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joined  them  to  the  city;  all  their  ships,  except 
12,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy: 
they  were  to  resign  every  pretension  to  their 
ancient  dominions  abroad ;  to  recall  from  ban- 
ishment all  the  members  of  the  late  aristocra 
cy ;  to  folloiv  the  Spartans  in  war,  and,  in  the 
time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  constitution  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  the  jirescriptions  of 
their  Pelopoimesian  conquerors.  The  terms 
were  accepted,  and  the  enemy  entered  the 
harbour,  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  that 
very  day  on  which  the  Athenians  had  been  ac- 
custoiued  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
immortal  victory  which  theirancestors  had  ob- 
tained over  the  Persians  about  76  years  before, 
near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  instantly  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  conquerors  observed,  that  in 
the  demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding  ages 
would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom.  The  day 
was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the  recitation 
of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  banished 
from  her  fat'ier's  kingdom,  excited  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection 
that  one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to 
misery  and  servitude  the  capital  of  Attica, 
which  was  once  called  the  common  patro- 
ness of  Greece,  and  the  scourge  of  Per- 
sia. This  memorable  event  happened  about. 
404  years  before  the  christian  era,  and  30 
tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over  the 
government  of  the  city.  Xen.  Grcec.  Hist. 
— Plui.  in  Lijs.  Per.  Alcib.  J\'ic.  4'  Mges. — Diod. 
1 1,&LC  — Arisiophan. —  Thucyd. — Flalo. — Arist. 
Lycius. — hocrules. —  C.  Nep.  inLys.Mcib.  &.c. — 
Cic.inuff.  1,24. 

Peloponnesus,  a  celebrated  peninsula  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of 
Greece.  It  received  its  name  from  Pelops, 
who  settled  there,  as  the  name  indicates 
(;th?-^©.  Ki  ©>,  ihe  island  of  Pelops),  it  had  been 
callefl  before  Argia,  Pelasgia,  and  jJrgoHs, 
and  in  its  form,  it  has  been  observed  by  the 
moderns,  highly  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the 
plane  tree.  Its  present  name  is  Morea,  which 
seems  to  be  derived  either  from  the  Greek  word 
!Mi-x,  or  the  Latin  moms,  which  signifies  a  7md- 
berry  tree,  which  is  found  there  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  ancient  Peloponnesus  was  divided 
into  six  difl[erent  provinces,  Messenia,  Laconia, 
Elis,  Arcadia,  Achaia  propria,  and  Argolis, 
to  which  some  add  Sicyon.  These  provincei 
all  bordered  on  the  sea  shore,  except  Arca- 
dia. The  Peloponnesus  was  conquered,  some 
time  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Heraclidie 
or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
forcibly  expelled  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  ])eninsula  rendered  themselves  illustrious, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  by  their  genius, 
their  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  the  cultivation 
of  learning,  and  the  profession  of  arms,  but 
in  nothing  more  than  by  a  celebrated  war, 
which  they  carried  on  against  Athens  and  her 
allies  for  27  years,  and  which  from  them  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  vvar, 
\_Vid.  Peloponnesiacum  bellum.]     'Ihe  Pelo- 


aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last  { ponuesus  scarce  extended  200  miles  in  length, 
it  was  agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  |  and  140  in  breadth,  and  about  563  miles  in 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  I  circumference.  It  was  separated  from  Greece 
demolished, together  with  the loiLg walls  which  I  by  the  nan-ow  istlnnus  of  Corinth,  which,  as 
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being  only  five  miles  broad,  Demetrius,  Cae- 
sar, Nero,  and  some  others,  attempted  in  vain 
to  cut,  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  bay  of  Corinth  end  the  Saronicus  sinus. 
Slrah.S.—  Tkucyd.—Diod.  12,  &,c.  Pau!.3,c. 
21, 1.  8,  c.  l.—Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Plin.  4,  c.  6.— 
Herodot.  8,  c.  40. 

Pelopea  m^enia,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  Mycena;  and 
Argos,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops  reign- 
ed.    Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  193. 

Pelops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tan- 
talus king  of  Phrygia.  His  mother's  name 
was  Euryanassa,  or  according  to  others  Eu- 
prytonc,  or  Eurystemista,  orDione.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  try 
the  divinity  of  the  gods  who  had  visited 
Phrygia,  by  placing  on  their  table  the  limbs 
of  his  son.  Tiie  gods  perceived  his  perfidious 
cruelty,  and  they  refused  to  touch  the  meat, 
except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent  loss  of  her 
daughter  had  rendered  melancholy  and  inat- 
tentive. She  eat  one  of  the  shoulders  of 
Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had 
compassion  on  his  fate,  and  restored  him  to 
life,  he  placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of 
that  v^hich  Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoul- 
der had  an  uncommon  power,  and  it  could 
heal  by  its  very  touch,  every  complaint,  and 
remove  every  disorder.  Some  time  after,  the 
kingdom  of  Tantalus  was  invaded  by  Tros, 
king  of  Troy,  on  pretence  that  he  had  cai-- 
ried  away  his  son  Ganymedes.  This  rape 
had  been  committed  by  Jupiter  himself;  the 
war,  nevertheless,  was  carried  on,  and  Tan- 
talus, defeated  and  ruined,  was  obliged  to 
fly  with  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  seek  a  shel- 
ter in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted  by 
some  who  support,  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions 
for  his  impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the 
only  one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  perse- 
cuted. Pelops  came  to  Pisa,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamia,  the 
daughter  of  king  Qinomaus,  and  he  entered 
the  lists  against  the  father,  who  promised  his 
daughter  only  to  him  who  could  out-run 
faim  in  a  chariot  race.  Pelops  was  not  terri- 
tied  at  the  fate  of  the  13  lovers,  who  before 
Lim  had  entered  the  course  against  (Eno- 
maus,  and  had,  according  to  the  conditions 
proposed,  been  put  to  death  when  conquered. 
He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer 
©f  (Enomaus,  and  therefore  he  easily  obtained 
the  victoiy.  [Vid.  (Enomaus.]  He  married 
Hippodamia,  and  threw  headlong  into  the 
sea  Myrtilus,  when  he  claimed  the  reward  of 
fais  perfidy.  According  to  some  authors,  Pe- 
lops had  received  some  winged  horses  from 
Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  out- 
run (Enomaus.  When  he  had  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia's 
possession,  he  extended  his  conquests  over 
tiie  neighbouring  countries,  and  from  him 
the  peninsula,  ot  which  he  was  one  of  the 
monarchs,  received  the  name  of  Pelofjon- 
tiesus.  Pelops,  after  deatii,  received  divine 
honours,  and  he  was  as  much  revered  above 
all  the  other  lieroes  of  Greece,  as  Jupiter 
was  above  the  rest  of  tlie  gods.  He  had  a 
temple  at  Olympia,  near  that  of  Jupiter, 
where  Hercule*  consecrated  to  him  a  srnail  | 
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portion'of  land,  and  offered  to  liini  a  sacri- 
fice. The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  offered,  was  religiously  observed,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on 
coming  into  office,  made  there  an  oife'ring 
of  a  black  ram.  During  the  sacrifice,  the 
soothsayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at  other  times, 
to  have  a  share  of  the  victim,  but  he  alone 
who  furnished  the  wood,  was  permitted  to 
take  the  neck.  The  wood  for  sacrifices, 
as  may  be  obsenrcd,  was  always  furnished 
by  some  of  the  priests,  to  all  such  as  of- 
fered victims,  and  they  received  a  price 
equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The  white 
poplar  was  generally  used  in  the  sacrifices 
made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pelops.  The  chil- 
dren of  Pelops  by  rii{)podamia  were,  Pi- 
theus,  TroEzene,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  fcc.  be- 
sides some  by  concubines.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  universally 
agreed,  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hip- 
podamia. Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium 
of  the  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of 
Pelops.  His  descendants  were  called  Pelo- 
pidm.  Pindar,  who  in  his  first  Olympic  speaks 
of  Pelops,  confutes  the  traditions  of  his  ivory 
shoulder,  and  says  that  Neptune  took  him  up 
to  heaven,  to  become  the  cup-bearer  to  the 
gods,  from  which  he  was  expelled  when  the 
impiety  of  Tantalus  wished  to  make  man- 
kind partake  of  the  nectar  and  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  gods.  Some  suppose  that  Pe- 
lops first  instituted  the  Olympic  games  iu 
honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  commemorate  tke 
victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  (Eno- 
maus. Paus.  5,  c.  1,  Sic. — Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 
— Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Diod.  3. — Strab.  8. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  IS.— Pindar.  Od.  l.~Virg.  G.3, 
V.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  404,  Lc.—Hygin.  fab. 
9,  82  and  83. 

Pelok,  one  of  the  men  who  sprang  from 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  killed  by  Cadmus. 
Paxis.  9,  c.  5. 

Peloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  in  commemoration  of  the  news  which 
they  received  by  one  Pelorius,  that  th« 
mountains  of  Tempe  had  been  separated  by 
an  earthquake,  and  that  tlie  waters  of  the 
lake  which  lay  there  stagnated,  had  found  a 
passage  into  the  Alpheus,  and  left  behind  a 
vast,  pleasant,  and  most  delightful  plain,  he. 
Aiken.  3. 

Pelorcs,  {v.  is-dis.  v.  ias-iados)  now  cape 
Faro-i  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to 
direct  the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from 
Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried 
away  Annibal  from  Italy.  This  celebrated 
general,  as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  hy 
the  tides  into  the  straits  of  Cbarybdis,  an»l 
as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  coast,  he  asked 
the  pilot  of  the  ship  the  name  of  llio  promon- 
tory, which  ap|>eared  at  a  distance.  The  pi- 
lot told  him,  it  was  one  of  the  capes  of  Si- 
cily, but  Aimibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  iufor- 
malioH,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot  on 
the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  hi.s  error,  and  found 
that  the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  ■ 
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magnificent  funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  pro- 
montory should  bear  his  name,  and  from  that 
fime  it  was  called  Pelorum.  Some  suppose 
that  this  account  is  false,  and  they  observe, 
that  it  bore  that  name  before  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  Vcd.  Max.  9,  c.  S.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Strab.  5.—Virg.  JFm.  3,  v.  411  and  687.— 
Ovid.  Md.  5,  V.  350,  1.  13,  v.  727,  1.  15,  v. 
706. 

Pelt.1,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

PiLusiuM,  now  Tinch,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about 
20  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  oi  Pelusium  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(jn)\®>,.)  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  PhcRnicia, 
as  it  was  impossible  fo  enter  the  Egyptian  ter- 
ritories without  passing  by  Pelusium,  and 
therefore  on  that  account  it  was  always  well 
fortified  and  garrisoned,  as  it  was  of  such  im- 
portance for  the  security  of  the  country.  It 
produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
linen  stuffs  made  there.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Mda,  2,  c.  9.—Colum.  5,  c.  10.— 57/.  It.  3,  v. 
S5.— Lwcan.  8,  v.  466, 1.  9,  v.  83,  1.  10,  v.  53.— 
Liv.  44,0  19,  1.45,  c.  U.—Slrab.  n.—  Virg. 
G.  1,  V.  228. 

Penates,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the 
domestic  affairs  of  families.  They  were  call- 
ed Penates,  because  they  were  generally  pla- 
ced in  the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of 
the  house,  in  ptniiissimd  adium  parte,  (juod,  as 
Cicero  says,  penitusitmdcnt.  The  place  where 
{hey  stood  was  afterwards  called  Penelralia, 
and  they  themselves  received  the  name  of 
Penctraks.  It  was  in  the  option  of  every 
master  of  a  family  to  choose  his  Penates,  and 
therefore  Jupiter  and  some  of  the  superior 
jods  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  of  domestic 
affairs.  According  to  some,  the  gods  Penates 
were  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  first  com- 
prehended all  the  celestial,  the  second  the 
sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell,  and  the 
last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  The  Penates  were  ori- 
ginally the  manes  of  the  dead,  but  when  su- 
perstition had  taught  mankind  to  pay  uncom- 
mon reverence  to  the  statues  and  images  of 
their  deceased  friends,  their  attention  was 
soon  exchanged  for  regular  worship,  and  they 
were  admitted  by  their  votaries  to  share  im- 
mortality and  power  over  the  world,  with  a 
Jupiter  or  a  Minerva.  The  statues  of  the  Pe- 
nates were  generally  made  with  wax,  ivory, 
silver,  or  earth,  according  to  the  affluence  of 
the  worshipper,  and  the  only  offerings  they 
received  were  wine,  incense,  fruits,  and  sonu?- 
times  the  sacrifice  of  lambs,  slieep,  goats,  ^c. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  unnatural 
custom.  When  offerings  were  made  to  them, 
their  statues  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
poppies,  or  garlic,  and  besides  the  monthly 
day  that  was  set  apart  for  tlieir  worship,  their 
festivalswere  celebrated  during  the  Saturnalia. 
Some  have  confounded  the  Lares  and  the  Pe- 
nates, but  they  were  different  Cic.  de  JVat. 
D.2,c.  27.     Ver.  2.—Dionys.  1. 

Pendaliuji.  a  promontory  of  Cyprus. 

Pm&iA  or  Penki?,  an  epithet  apphed  to 
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Daphne,  as  daughter  of  Peneus.     Ovid.  Md 
1,  v.  452. 

Penelius,  one  of  the  Greeks  killed  in  the 

Trojan  war.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  494, A  son  of 

HippalniLis  among  the  Argonauts. 

Penelope,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  majriage  with  Ulysses  was  cele- 
brated about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus 
married  Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  hus- 
band to  Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her 
father,  who  wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta, 
her  native  country.  Slie  soon  after  liecame 
mother  of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to 
part  with  great  reluctance  from  her  husband, 
whom  the  Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan 
war.  [{'id  Palamedes'.]  The  continuation  of 
hostilities  for  ten  years  made  her  sad  and  me- 
lanchoiy ;  but  when  Uljrsses  did  not  return 
like  the  other  princes  of  Greece  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  her  fears  and  anxieties 
were  increased.  As  she  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  his  situation,  she  was  soon  beset  by  n 
number  of  importuning  suitors,  Avho  wished 
her  to  believe  that  her  husband  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  that  therefore  she  ought  not 
longer  to  ex|)ect  his  return,  but  forget  his  loss, 
and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one  of  her 
numerous  admirers.  She  received  their  ad- 
dresses with  coldness  and  disdain;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner  as  it 
were  in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them 
with  hopes  and  promises,  and  declared  that 
she  would  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  hs 
soon  as  she  had  finished  a  piece  of  tapestry  on 
which  she  was  employed.  The  work  was  done 
in  a  dilatory  manner,  and  she  bathed  their  ea- 
ger expectations,  by  undoing  in  the  night  what 
she  had  done  in  the  day-time.  This  artifice  of 
Penelope  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Pe- 
nelope's  vjel),  wi.ici)  is  applied  to  whatever  la- 
bour can  never  be  ended.  The  return  of 
Uiyssesjafter  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, delivered  her  from  fears  aud  from  her 
dangerous  suitors.  Penelope  is  described  by 
Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue  and  cljas- 
tity,  but  some  more  modern  writers  dispute 
her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  debauched  and 
voluptuous  of  her  sex.  According  to  their  opi- 
nions therefore,  she  liberally  gratiiied  the  de- 
sires of  her  suitors,  in  the  absence  other  hus- 
band, and  had  a  son  whom  she  called  Pan,  as  if 
to  show  that  lie  was  the  offspring  of  all  her  ad- 
mirers. Some,  however,  suppose,  that  Pan 
was  son  of  Penelope  by  Mercury,  and  that  he 
was  born  before  his  mother's  marriage  with 
Ulysses.  The  god,  as  it  is  said,  deceived  Pe- 
nelope, under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  goat,  a? 
she  was  tending  her  father's  flocks  on  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Arcadia.  After  the  return 
of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  called  Ptoliporthe ;  but  if  v^'e  l)elieve 
the  traditions  that  were  long  preserved  at  Man- 
tinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife  for  iicr  in- 
continence during  his  absence,  and  Penelope 
fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Mantinea, 
where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After  the 
death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginus,  she 
married  Teiegonus,  her  Jmsband'sson  by  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  say 
that  her  original  name  was  Arnea,  or  Amiruce, 
and  that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some 
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river  birds  called  Penelopes  had  saved  her 
from  the  wases  of  the  sea,  when  her  father  had 
exposed  her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  de- 
stroy her,  because  the  oracles  had  told  iiim 
that  his  daughter  by  Periboea  would  be  the 
most  dissolute  of  her  sex,  and  a  disgrace  to 
bis  familv.  .^pollod.3,  c.  10. — Pans.  3,  c.  12. 
Homer.  II.  S^_  Oct.— Ovid.  Heroid.  1,  Met.— Bris- 
tol. Hist.  anim.  8. — Hygin.  fab.  127. — Arisloph. 
in  Jlvib. — Plin.  37. 

Pi.;\Eus,  a  ri\er of  Thessaly, ri.5ing on  mount 
Pindiis,  and  falling  into  tlie  Thermean  gulf, 
after  a  v;andering  course  between  mount  Ossa 
and  Olyrapus,  through  the  plains  of  Tempe. 
It  received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a  son  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tetliys.  The  Peneus  anciently 
inundated  the  phiins  of  Thessaly,  till  an  earth- 
quake separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
01yi;ipus,  and  formed  the  heantiful  vale  of 
Tempe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ah  ■v^(r<T^scindo.  Daphne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  mythologists,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  This  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of  laurels  which 
grov/  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452, 
&c. — Strab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—  Virg.   G.  4,  v.l 

317. — Diod.  4. Also  a  small  i-iver  of  Elis  in 

Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Araxes.     Pans.  6,  c.  24. — Strab.  8  and  11. 

Penidas,  0!ie  of  Alexander's  friends,  who 
went  to  examine  Scythia  under  pretence  of  an 
embassy.     Curt.  6,  c.  6. 

PENNiNiE  ALPEs,  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps, 
iii;.  21.  c.38. 

Pentapolis,  a  town  of  India. A  part  of 

Africa  near  Cyrene.  It  received  this  name 
on  account  of  the  jice  cities  which  it  contain- 
ed ;  Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais  or 

Barce,  and  Apollonia.     Plin.  5,  c.  5. Also 

part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities  of 
Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  Eki'on. 

Pentehcus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
were  found  quarries  of  lieautiful  marble. 
Strab.  9.— Pans.  1,  c.  32. 

Penthesilea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She 
came  to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Trojan  .'ar,  and  fought  against  Acliilles,  by 
whom  she  was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Penthesilea.  when  he  strip- 
ped her  of  her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears 
for  having  too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fu- 
ly.  Thersites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the 
hero,  for  wliidi  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed. 
Lycophron  says,  that  Achilles  slew  Thersites 
because  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  Penthesilea 
wlien  she  was  yet  alive.  The  scholiast  of  Ly- 
cophron ditters  from  that  opinion,  and  de- 
clares, that  it  was  «;ommonly  believed,  that 
Achilles  offered  violence  to  the  body  of  Pen- 
thesilea when  siie  was  dead,  and  that  Thersites 
was  killed  because  he  had  rejiroachcd  the  hero 
for  this  infamous  action,  in  the  presence  ot  all 
the  Greeks.  The  dealli  of  Thersites  so  offen- 
ded Diomedes,  that  he  dragged  tiie  body  of 
Penthesilea  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into 
the  Scamander.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
that  Achilles  was  enamoured  of  the  Amazon 
before  he  fought  with  her,  and  that  she  had 
bv  him  a  son  called  Caysler.  Dirlys.  Crct. 
3  and  4 —Fails.  10,  c.  31.— Q.  Calub.  1.— 
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Fp  Ml    1,  V.  495,  I.  11,  V.  fi62.~Dares. 
Sb'^fi"^'"^       "'  '''^^'  ^''■-^^i/Sin. 

PENTUEus,son  ofEchion  and  Agave,  was 
kuig  of  Ihebes  m  Bojotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  atten- 
ded with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  for- 
bade his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  this  new 
god  ;  and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone 
out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, Pentheus,  apprized  of  the  dehauchery 
which  attended  the  solemnity,  ordered  the  ^^od 
himself,  who  conducted  the  religious  multi- 
tude, to  be  seized.  His  orders  were  obeyed 
with  reluctance,  but  when  the  doors  of  the  pri- 
son in  which  Bacchus  had  been  confined, open- 
ed of  their  own  accord,  Pentheus  became 
more  irritated,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
ingly lie  hid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- 
thffiron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity- 
soon  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  by  the  ba^ 
chanals,  and  they  all  rushed  upon  him.  His 
mother  was  the  first  who  attacked  him,  and 
her  example  was  instantly  followed  by  her  two 
sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  aud  his  body  was 
torn  to  pieces.  Euripides  introduces  Bac- 
chus among  his  priestesses,  when  Penthe- 
us was  put  to  death;  but  Ovid,  who  relates 
the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  differs  from 
the  Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not  Bac- 
ciius  himself,  but  one  of  his  priests,  was  pres- 
ent. The  tree  on  which  the  bacchanals  found 
Pentheus,  was  cut  down  by  the  Corinthians, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it  two  statues 
ol  the  god  of  wine  were  made,  and  placed 
in  the  forum.  Hygin.  fab.  184.— Theocrit. 
26. — Ovid.  Met.  3,  tab.  7,  8,  and  9.  Vira-. 
JEn.  4,  v.  4ii9.—Paus.  2,  c.  5.—Apollod.  3, 
c.  5.—Euripid.  in  Bacch. — 'ienec. — Ptmnis. 
■^  Hipp. 

Pesthilus,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  ^Egyslhus,  who  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He 
was  driven  some  time  after  from  his  throne  by 
the  Heraclidaj,  and  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and 
thence  to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony. 
Pans.  5,  c.  4.—!Sirab.  13.— Patcrc.  1,  c.  1. 

Penthvlus,  a  prince  of  Papiios,  who  assis- 
ted Xerxes  with  12  ships.     He  was  seized  by, 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many* 
important  things  concerning  the  situation  of 
the  Persians,  kc.     Herodot.  7,  c.  195. 

Pepahethos,  a  small  island  of  the  A:gean 
sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  2U  miles 
in  circumference.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned  excellent. 
They  were  not,  however,  palatable  before 
they  \\  ere  seven  years  old.  Plin.  4,  c.  12  — 
Ovid.  Mel.  7,  v.  47U.— Lu'.  28,  c.  5,   1.  31, 

:.    28. 

PiPiiNos,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3, 
c.  26. 

Pephueuo,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  born  with  white 
hair,  and  thence  surnamcd  Graia.  She  had  a 
sister  called  Enyo.  Hesiod.  Th.  2'!0.—.-ipol- 
tod. 

PiRffiij  or   BekjEa,  a  country  of  Jiidrea, 
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utar  Egypt.    Plin.  5,  c.  14. A  part  of  Ca- 

ria,  opposite  to  Rhodes.    Liv.  32,  c.  33. A 

colony  of  the  Mityleneans  in  ^olia.  Liv.  37, 
e.  21. 

Peeasippus,  an  ambassador  sent  to  Darius 
by  the  Lacedfemouians,  &c.  Curl.  3,  c. 
13. 

Percope,  a  city  which  assisted  Priam  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war.     Vid.  Fercote. 

Percosius,  a  man  acquainted  with  futurity. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  two 
sons  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  by  telling  them 
that  they  should  perish  there. 

Percotk,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  be- 
tween Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea- 
shore. Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles, 
to  maintain  his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Percope.     Herodot.  1,  c.  117. — Ham. 

Perdiccas,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenus.  He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his  son  Ar- 
geus  where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told 
him  that  as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descend- 
ants and  successors  on  the  throne  of  Macedo- 
nia were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  so  long  would 
the  crown  remain  in  their  family.  These 
injunctions  were  observed  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  was  buried  out  of  Macedonia. 
Herodot.  7  and  8. — Juslin.  7,  c.  2. Ano- 
ther, king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Alexander. 
He  reigned  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against  A- 
thens.  He  behaved  with  great  courage  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413,  after  a  long 
reign  of  glory  and  independence,  during  Avhich 
he  had  subdued  some  of  his  barbarian  neigh- 
bours.  Another,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

was  supported  on  his  throne  by  Iphicratesthe 
Athenian,  against  the  intrusions  of  Pausanias. 
He  vjas  killed  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians, 

B.  C.  360.   Justin.  7,  he. One  of  thefriends 

and  favourites  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the 
king's  deafh  he  wished  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute ;  and  the  ring  Avliich  he  had  received  from 
the  hand  of  the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in 
some  measure  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The 
better  to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he 
married  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexandei-, 
and  strengthened  himself  by  making  a  league 
with  Eumenes.  His  ambitious  views  were 
easily  discovered  by  Antigonus  and  the  rest  of 
the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  all  wished, 
like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom  and 
honours  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Atitipater, 
Cratern.s,  and  Ptolemy,  leagued  with  Antigo- 
nus against  him,  and  after  much  bloodshed  on 
both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally  ruined,  and 
at  last  assassinated  in  his  tent  in  Egypt,  by  his 
own  officers,  about 321  years  before  tiie  Chris- 
tian era.  Perdiccas  had  not  the  prudence 
and  the  address  whicli  were  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  aud  gain  the  attachment 
of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  this  impropri- 
ety of  his  conduct  alienated  the  heart  of  his 
friends,  and  at  last  proved  his  destruction. 
riut.  in  Alex.—Diod.  17  and  IS.—Cart.  10.— 

C.  Nap.  Eum.—JEUan.  V.  H.  12. 

Perihx,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the  sis- 
ter of  Dajdalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and 
seemed  to  promise  to  become  a  greater  artist 
than  had  ever  been  known.  His  uncle  was 
jealous  of  his  rising  fame,  and  he  threw  him 
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dowu  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  put  him  t» 
death.  Perdix  was  changed  into  a  bird  which 
bears  his  name.  Hygin  fab.  39  and  274. — 
Apollod.  3,  c.  \5.—6vid.  Md.  8,  v.  220,  he. 

Perenna.  Vid.  Anna. 

Perennis,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtu- 
ous and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others 
paint  him  as  a  cruel,  violent,  aud  oppressive 
tyrant,  who  committed  the  greatest  barbari- 
ties to  enrich  himself.  He  was  put  to  death 
for  aspiring  to  the  empire.     Herodian. 

Pereus,  a  son  of  Elatus  and  Laodice,  gi'and- 
son  of  Areas.  He  left  only  one  daughter 
called  Neasra,  who  was  mother  of  Auge  and 
of  Cepheus  and  Lycurgus.  Jlpollod.  3. — Pans. 
8,  c.  4. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perse. 
Liv.  38,  c.  57. 

Pergamus,  Pergama,  (Plur.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated 
partof  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Scamander.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of 
this  citadel  when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he 
niEU-ched  to  invade  Greece.  Herodot.  7,  c.  43. 
—Virg.  JEn.  1,  V.  466,  &c. 

Pergamus,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  a  celebrated  em.pire  called  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Phi- 
laeterus,  an  eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  had  intnisted  with  the 
treasures  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  war. 
Philaeterus  made  himself  master  of  the  trea- 
sures and  of  Pergamus  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  B.  C.  283,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  empire,  over  which  he  himself  presided 
for  20  years.  His  successors  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order:  his  npi)hew  Eumenes  as- 
cended the  throne  263  B.  C. ;  Attains,  241 ;  Eu- 
menes the  second,  197;  Attalus  Philadelphus, 
159;  Attalus  Philomator,  138,  who,  B.  C.  133, 
left  the  Roman  people  heirs  to  iiis  kingdom,  as 
he  had  no  children.  The  right  of  the  Romans, 
however,  was  disputed  by  an  usurper,  who 
claimed  the  empire  as  his  own,  and  Aqiiilius 
the  Roman  general  was  obliged  to  conquer  the 
dift'crent  cities  one  by  one,  and  to  gain  their 
submission  by  poisoningthe  waters  which  were 
conveyed  to  their  houses,  till  the  whole  was 
reducedinto  the  form  ofa  dependent  province. 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was 
famous  for  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  wiiich 
had  been  collected  by  the  ditferent  monarchs 
who  had  reigned  there.  This  noble  collection 
was  afterwards  transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleo- 
patra, with  the  permission  of  Antony,  and  it 
adorned  and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library, 
till  it  was  most  fatally  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens, A.  D.  642.  Parchment  was  first  invent- 
ed and  made  use  of  at  Pergamus,  to  transcribe- 
books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of"  Egypt  had  forbid- 
den the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  his  king- 
dom, in  order  to  prevent  Eumenes  from  ma- 
king a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice  as  that 
of  Alexandria.  From  this  circumstance  parch- 
ment has  been  called  charla  pergamena.  Gale- 
nus  the  physician  and  ApoUodorus  the  mytho- 
logist  were  born  there.  JEsculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. — 
hid.  6,  c.  U.—Strab.l3.~Liv.  29,  c.  11,  1.  31, 
c.  4^.— Plin.  10,  6.  21, 1.  13,  c.  11. A  sea  &y 
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Neoplolemus  and  Andromache,  who,  as  some 
nippose,  founded  Peigamus  in  Asia.  Pans. 
i,  c.ll. 

Perge,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
had  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  hersurname 
of  Perga^a.  Apollonius  the  geometrician  was 
born  there.     Mela,  I,  c.li. — Slrab.  14. 

Pergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid. 
5,  V.  386. 

Periandey,  atyrantofCorinlhjSon  ofCyp- 
?elus.  The  first  years  of  his  government  were 
mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  to  be- 
come oppressi%'e,when  he  had  consulted  the  ty- 
rant of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning. 
He  received  no  other  answer  but  whatever  ex- 
planation he  Vvfished  to  take  place  on  the  Si- 
cilian tyrant's  having,  in  the  presence  of  his 
messenger,  plucked  in  a  field  all  the  ears  of 
corn  which  seemed  to  tower  above  the  rest. 
Periander  understood  the  meaning  of  this  an- 
swer. He  immediately  surrounded  himself 
with  a  numerous  guard,  and  put  to  death  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  citizens  of  Corinth. 
He  was  not  only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  his 
family  also  were  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He 
committed  iucest  with  his  mother,  and  put  to 
death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accusation. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycophron  to  the  is- 
land of  Corcyra,  because  the  youth  pitied  and 
wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and 
detested  the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Perian- 
der died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  his  80th  year,  and  by  the  meanness  of 
his  flatterers  he  was  reckoned  one  of  tlie  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  Though  he  was  tyi-anni- 
cal,  yet  he  patronized  the  fine  arts  ;  lie  was 
fond  of  peace,  and  he  showed  himself  the 
friend  and  protector  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
He  used  to  say,  that  a  maji  ought  solemnly  to 
keep  his  word,  but  not  to  hesitate  to  break  it, 
if  ever  it  clashed  with  his  interest.  He  said  al- 
so that  not  only  crimes  ought  to  be  punished, 
but  also  every  wicked  and  corrupted  thought. 
Diog.in  vita.—Arisl.  5,  Polii.—Paus.  2.— 
A  tyrantof  Ambracia,  whom  some  rank  with 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  not  the  ty- 
rant of  Corinth. A  man  distinguished  as  a 

physician,  but  contemptible  as  a  poet.  Plut. 
—  Lucan. 

Peri.\rchus,  a  naval  commander  of  Spar- 
ta conquered  by  Conon.     Dlod. 

Perie(e.\,  the  second  wife  of  ffineus,  king 
of  Calvdon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.  SJie 
becara"e  mother  of  Tideus.  Some  suppose  that 
(Eneus  debauched  her,  and  afterwards  marri- 
ed her.     Hy'4n.  faJ).  6y. A  daughter  of  Al- 

cathous,  sold  by  her  father  on  suspicion  that 
she  was  courted  by  Telaraon  son  of  ^acus, 
kingof  yEgina.  She  was  carried  to  Cyprus, 
where  Telamou  the  founder  of  Salamis  njar- 
ried  her,  and  she  became  mother  of  Ajax. 
She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to  some. 
She  is  also  called  Eribcea.    Pans.  1,  c.  17  and 

42.—Hygin.  97. The  wife  of  Polybus,  kmg 

of  Corinlh.  wiio  educated  CEdipus  as  her  own 
(hikl. A  daugliter  of  Eurymedon,  who  be- 
came mother  of  Nausithous  by  Nej)tune. 

The  mother  of  Penelope,  accoi'ding  to  some 
authors. 

Pekibojiius,  a  noted  debauciiee,  &ic.  Jiiv. 
2.  V.  16. 

PeuIcles,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  fami- 
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ly,  son  of  Xaiithippus  and  Agariste.  He  was 
naturally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which 
he  improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Da- 
mon, of  Zeno,  and  of  Anasagoras.  Under 
these  celebrated  masters  he  became  a  com- 
mander, a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  and  gain- 
ed the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  uncom- 
mon address  and  well  directed  liberality. 
When  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular  by 
opposing  Cimon,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  lessened 
the  dignity  and  the  jiower  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  the  people  had  been  taught 
for  ages  to  resjiect  and  to  venerate.  He  also 
attacked  Cimon,  and  caused  him  to  be  ban- 
ished by  the  ostracism.  Thucydides  also,  who 
had  succeeded  Cimon  on  his  banishment, 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  Pericles  remained 
for  15  years  the  sole  minister,  and  as  it  may 
be  said  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  republic 
which  always  siiowed  itself  so  jealous  of  its 
liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so  much  the 
Jionestyof  her  magistrates.  In  his  ministerial 
capacity  Pericles  did  not  enrich  himself,  but 
the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the  object  of  his 
administration.  He  made  war  against  the  La- 
cecleemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  of 
Delphi  to  tlie  care  of  the  Phocians,  who  had 
been  illegally  deprived  of  tliat  honourable  trust. 
He  obtained  a  victory  overlhe  Sicyonians  near 
iVema»a,  and  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  request  of  his  fa- 
vourite mistress  Aspacia.  The  Peloponnesian 
war  was  fomented  by  his  ambitious  views. 
[Fid.  Peloponnesiacum  bellum,]  and  \\hen 
he  had  warmly  i-epresented  the  flourishing 
state,  the  opulence,  and  actual  power  of  his 
country,  the  Athenians  did  not  iiesilate  a  mo- 
ment to  undertake  a  war  against  the  most 
powerful  republics  of  Greece,  a  war  which 
continued  for  27  years,  and  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  and 
the  demolition  of  tlieir  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
Athenians  were  for  some  time  crowned  with 
success  ;  but  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised 
clamours  agaiust  Pericles,  and  the  enraged 
populace  attributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  their  ill  success,  they 
condemned  him  to  pay  50  talents.  Tiiis  loss 
of  popular  favf)ur  by  republican  caprice  did 
not  so  much  ati'ect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death 
of  all  Jiis  children,  and  when  tiie  tide  of  un- 
popularity was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to 
come  into  the  public  assembly,  and  to  view 
with  secret  pride  the  contrition  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  universally  begged  liis  forgive- 
ness for  the  violi-ncc  which  they  had  offered 
to  his  ministerial  character,  lie  was  again 
restored  to  all  his  honours,  and  if  possihle  in- 
vested with  more  jiower  and  more  authority 
tiian  before;  but  the  dreadful  pestilence  which 
had  diminished  the  number  of  his  family, 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  about  121)  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  his  70th  year,  he  fell  a  sacrificB 
to  that  terrible  malady,  which  rolibed  Athens 
of  so  many  of  her  citizens.  Pericles  was  for 
40  years  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  2.> 
years  with  others,  and  15  alone,  and  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  empire  dnritig  his  govern- 
ment gave  occasion  to  the  Athenians  publicly 
to  lament  liis  loss,  and  venerate  his  memory. 
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As  he  was  expiring,  and  seemingly  senseless, 
bis  friends  tliat  slood  around  liis  bed  expatiated 
with  uarmtli  on  the  most  glorious  actions  of  his 
life,  and  the  victories  vvjiich  he  had  won,  when 
he  suddenly  interrupted  their  tears  and  con- 
versation, by  saying,  ih.at  in  mentioning  the  ex- 
ploits that  lie  had  achieved,  and  which  were 
common  to  him  with  all  generals,  they  had 
forgot  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  reflec- 
ted far  greater  glory  upon  him  as  a  minister,  a 
genera],  and  above  all,  as  a  man.  It  is,  says  lie, 
that  not  a  citizen  in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to 
put  on  mourning  on  my  account.  The  Athe- 
nians were  so  jileased  with  his  eloquence  that 
they  compared  it  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
as  to  another  father  of  the  gods,  they  gave  him 
the  surname  of  Olympian.  The  poets,  his  flat- 
terers, said  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion, 
with  all  her  charms  and  attractions,  dwelt  up- 
on his  tongue,  When  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  armies,  Pericles  observed  that 
he  had  the  command  of  a  free  nation  that  were 
Greeks,  and  citizens  of  Athens.  He  also  de- 
clared that  not  only  the  hand  of  a  magistrate, 
but  also  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  should  be  pure 
and  undefiled.  Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this 
character  may  appear,  we  must  not  forget  the 
follies  of  Pericles.  His  vicious  partiality  for 
the  celebrated  courtezan  Aspasia,  subjected 
him  to  the  ridicule  and  the  censure  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  ;  but  if  he  triumphed  over  satire 
and  malevolent  remarks,  the  Athenians  had 
occasion  to  execrate  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  by  his  example  corrupted  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  their  morals,  and  who  made  li- 
centiousness respectable,  and  the  indulgence 
of  every  impure  desire  the  qualilication  of  the 
soldier  as  well  as  of  the  senator.  Pericles  lost 
all  his  legitimate  children  by  the  pestilence, 
and  to  call  a  natural  son  by  his  own  name  he 
was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law  which  he  had 
made  against  spurious  children,  and  which  he 
had  enforced  with  great  severity.  This  son, 
called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten  gene- 
rals who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  admin- 
istration of  aftiairs,  and  like  his  colleagues  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusaae. 
Faus.  1,  c.  25. — Plutinvitd. —  (^uintil.  12,  c. 
9.—Cic.  de  Oral.  3.—JFJicm.  V.  H.  4,  c.  10.— 
Xenoph.  Hid.  G. —  Thuryd. 

Perici.ymenus,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had 
received  from  Neptune  his  grandfather  the 
power  of  changing  himself  into  whatever 
*hape  he  pleased.  Apollod.—Ovid.  Met.  12, 
V.  556. 

Peridia,  a  Theban  woman,  whose  son  was 
killed  by  Turnus  in  the  fiutulian  war.  Virs 
JEa.  12,  V.  615. 

Periegetes  DiONvsius,  a  poet.  Vid.  Dio- 
nysius, 

Pekieres,  a  son  of  jEoIus,  or  according  to 
others  of  Cynortas.  JipoUod. The  chario- 
teer of  Menoeceus.    Id. 

Perigenes,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy,  Sic. 

Pei.k.one,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Melaiiippus,  by  Theseus,  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnis  the  famous  robber,  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eu- 
rytus,  by  consent  of  The,9eus,  Plui.  in  Tlies  I 
'^Faus.  10,  c.  25. 
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Perilaus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     Curt.  10. A  tyrant  of 

Argos. 

Perileus,  a  son  of  Icarius  and  Periboea. 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet. 
She  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture.    Olid.  Fast.  3,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

Perii.lus,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens, 
who  made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to 
put  criminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive, 
and  it  was  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the 
roaring  of  a  bull.  When  Perillus  gave  it  Pha- 
laris, the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  up- 
on the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by 
lighting  a  slow  fire  under  the  belly  of  the  bull. 
Plin.  34,  c.  8. — Ovid,  in  art.  Jim.  1,  v.  653,  in 

ib.  439. A  lawyer  and  usurer  in  the  age  of 

Horace.     Horal.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  75. 

Perimede,     a    daughter   of   ^Eolus,   wh» 

married    Achelous. The    wife  of  Licym- 

nius. A  woman  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 

herbs  and  of  enchantments.     Theocrit.  2. 

Perimela,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus, 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addres- 
ses of  the  Achelous.  She  was  changed  into 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  became  one  of 
the  Echinades.     Omd.  Met.  8,  v,  7iK>. 

Perinthia,  a  play  of  Menander's.  Te- 
rtnt-Jlnd.prol.  9. 

Perinthus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis,  anciently  surnamed  Mygdonica. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Heractea,  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  and  now  Erekli.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — 
Faus.  1,  c.  29.— r/in.  4,  c.  1  l.—Lir.  33,  c.  30. 

PERiPATETici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Ai'istotle.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Fcripaton,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
because  they  received  the  philosopiier's  lec- 
tures as  they  walked  (otc's-^touv.  e;.)  The  Peri« 
patetics  acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human 
natiue,  and  placed  their  summum  honum  not 
in  the  pleasures  of  passive  sensation,  but  in  the 
due  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties. The  habit  of  this  exercise,  when  gui- 
ded by  reason,  constituted  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  man.  The  philosopher  contended  that 
our  o^vn  happiness  chieliy  depends  upon  OFir- 
selves,  and  though  he  did  not  require  in  his 
followers  that  self-command  to  which  others 
pretended,  yet  he  allowed  a  moderate  degree 
of  perturbation,  as  becoming  human  nature, 
and  he  considered  a  certain  sensibility  of  pas- 
sion totally  necessary,  as  by  resentment  we 
are  enabled  to  I'epel  injuries,  and  the  smart 
which  past  calamities  have  inflicted,  renders 
us  careful  to  avoid  the  repetition.  Cic.  Acad, 
2,  &c. 

Periphas,  a  man  who  attempted,  with 
Pyrrhus,  Priam's   palace,  &,c.     FiVg.  JFm.  2, 

V.  476. A  son   of   .(Egyptus,  who  married 

Actcea.    jipollod.  2,  c.  1.- One  of  the   La- 

pithffi.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  449. One  of  the 

first  kings  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of  Cecrops, 
according  to  some  authors. 

Pekiphates,  a  robber  of  Attica,  son  of 
Vulcan,  destroyed  by  Theseus.  He  is  also 
called  Corynetes.     Hygin.  38.~—Diod.  5. 

Pekiphemus,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece, 
to  whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salamis,  by  order 
of  the  oracle. 

Perisaues,  a  peopk  of  lIlyricniH, 
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Peristhenes,  a  son  of  iEgypius,  who  mar- 
ried Electia.    Ap. 

Perita.nus,  an  Arcadian  who  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Helen  after  her  elopement  with 
Paris.  The  ott'ended  lover  punished  the  crime 
by  nmtila.tion,  whence  mutilated  persons  were 
called  Peritani  in  Arcadia.  Plol.  Ihph.  1,  in 
init. 

Perit.vs,  a  favourite  dog  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  whose  honour  the  monarch  built  a 
city. 

Peritonium,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Nile,  esteemed  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  being  one  of  the  keys  of  the  coun- 
try. Antony  was  defeated  there  by  C.  Callus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Augustus. 

Pkrmessus,  a  river  of  Bosotia,  rising  in 
mount  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it  It 
received  its  name  from  Permessus  the  father 
of  a  nymph  called  Aganippe,  who  also  gave 
her  name  to  one  of  the  fountains  of  Helicon. 
The  river  Permessus,  as  well  as  the  fountain 
Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Sirab. 
6.—Properl.2,e\.  8. 

Pero,  or  PzRONE,  a  daughter  of  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  Her  beauty  drew 
many  admirers,  but  she  married  Bias  son  of 
Amythaon,  because  he  had,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  brother  Melampus,  [Vid.  Melampus,] 
and  according  to  her  father's  desire,  recovered 
some  oxen  which  Hercules  had  stolen  away, 
and  she  became  mother  of  Talaus.  Homer.  Od. 
11,  V.  284.— Prupert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  \7.—Pam.4, 

c.  36. A  daughter  of  Cinion,  remarkable 

(or  her  filial  affection.  When  her  father  had 
been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judges  had  con- 
demned him  to  starve,  she  supported  his  life 
by  giving  him  the  milk  of  her  breasts,  as  to  her 
own  child.     Val.  Max.  5,  c.  4. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia  called  after  Pe- 
roe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.     Pans.  9,  c.  4. 

Perola,  a  Roman  who  meditated  the  death 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father  Pacuvius 
dissuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha- 
ginian general. 

PjsRPENNA,  M.  a  Roman  who  conquered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him   prisoner. 

He  diedB.  C.  130. Another  who  joined  the 

rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  time 
after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Ser- 
torius, whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Plid.  in  Sert. — 
Paterc.  2,  c.  30. A  Greek  who  obtain- 
ed the  consulship  at  Rome.  Val.  Max.  3, 
c.  4. 

Perperene,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where, 
as  some  suppose,  Paris  adjudged  the  {)rize  ol 
beauty  to  Venus.     Slrab.  5. 

Perranthes,  a  bill  of  Epirus,  near  Am- 
bracia.     Liv.  38,  c.  4. 

Perrh^bia,  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapitha;,  and  retired  into  yEtoIia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  oi Perr- 
hftbia.  Properl.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33. — Strab-  9. — 
Liv.  33,  c.  34, 1.  39,  c.  34. 

Peras,  or  Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
mother  of  VEtes,  Circe,  and  Pa?iphae,  by 
Apollo.     Hesiod.  Thoiv^.—.^pnllod.^. 
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PERS.S,  the  inliabitants  of  Persia.  P'ii, 
Persia. 

Pers.^us,  a  philosopher  intimate  with  An- 
ligonus,  by  whom  he  was  :i|»pointe(l  u\er  the 
Acrocorinth.  He  flourished  B.  C.  274.  Diug, 
Lacrl.  ill  Zenon. 

Persee,  a  fountain  near  Mycenag;  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Pans.  2,  c.  16. 

Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. A  pa- 
tronymic of  Hecate  as  daughter  of  Perses. 
Ovid.  jMe<.  7,  V.  69. 

Persephone,  a  daughter  of  .lupiter  and 
Ceres,  called  also  Proserpine.  [T/rf.  Proser- 
pina.]  The  mother  of  Amphion  by  .Jasns. 

Pkrsidpoi.is,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorus  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepoiis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  wheu 
he  had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in 
riot  and  debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Perse- 
poiis, now  Estakar,  or  Tehd-Minar,  still  as- 
tonish the  modern  traveller  by  their  gran- 
deur and  magnificence.  Curt.  5,  c.  7. — Diod. 
17,  &.C. — Jlrrian. — PlvA.  in  Mex. — Justin,  llr 
c.  14. 

Perses,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally 
called   Cephenes,   received  their  name.     He- 

rodot.  7,  c.  61. A  king  of  Macedonia,     lid. 

Perseus. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  As  Acrisius  had  con- 
fined his  daughter  in  a  brazen  tower  to  j)re- 
vent  her  becoming  a  mother,  because  he  was 
to  perish,  according  to  the  words  of  an  oracle, 
by  the  hands  of  his  daughter's  son,  Perseus 
was  no  sooner  born  [Vid.  DanaeJ  than  ho 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  with  his  mother 
Danae.  The  hopes  of  Acrisius  were  frus- 
trated ;  the  slender  boat  which  carried  Danae 
and  her  son  was  driven  by  the  w  inds  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  where  they  were  found  by  a 
fisherman  called  Dictys,  and  carried  to  Poly- 
dectes  the  king  of  the  place.  They  were 
treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Perseus 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests  of 
Minerva's  temple.  His  rising  genius  and 
manly  courage,  however,  soon  displeased  Po- 
lydectes,  and  the  monarch,  who  wished  to 
offer  violence  to  Danae,  feared  tlie  resent- 
ment of  her  son.  let  Polydectcs  resolved 
to  remove  every  obstacle.  He  invited  all 
his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  it  was  requisite  that  all  such  as  came 
should  present  the  monarch  with  a  beauti- 
ful horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number  ot 
the  invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so, 
as  Polydectes  knew  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive from  him  the  present  which  he  ex- 
pected from  all  the  rest.  Nevertheless  I  cr- 
seus,  who  wished  not  to  appear  inferior  to 
the  others  in  magnificence,  told  tiic-  king 
Ithat  as  he  could  not  give  ''''^J." '';""^'"'  '|^- 
w:oidd  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa;  the 
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only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortalitv.  The  offer  was  doubly  agree- 
able to  Polydectes,  as  it  would  remove  Per- 
seus from  Seripiios,  and  on  account  of  its 
seeming  impossibility,  the  attempt  might  per- 
haps end  in  his  ruin.  But  the  innocence  of 
Perseus  was  patronized  by  the  gods.  Pluto 
lent  him  his  helmet,  which  had  the  wonderful 
power  of  making  its  bearer  invisible  ;  Minerva 
gave  him  her  buckler,  which  was  as  resplen- 
dent as  glass ;  and  he  received  from  Mercury 
wings  and  the  telaria,  with  ashort  dagger  made 
of  diamonds,  aiul  called  herpe.  According  to 
some,  it  was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from 
Mercury,  that  he  received  the  herpe,  which 
was  in  form  like  a  scythe.  With  tliesc 
arms  Perseus  began  his  expedition,  and  tra- 
versed the  air,  conducted  by  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva. He  went  to  the  Graiw,  the  sisters  of 
the  Gorgons,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  had 
wings  like  the  Gorgons,  butordy  one  eye  and 
one  tooth  between  them  ail,  of  which  they 
made  use,  each  in  her  turn.  They  were  three 
in  nimiber,  according  to  /Eschylus  and  Apol- 
lodorus  ;  or  only  two,  according  to  Ovid  and 
Hesiod.  With  Pluto's  helmet,  whicii  render- 
ed him  invisible,  Perseus  was  enabled  to  steal 
their  eye  and  their  tooth  while  they  were 
asleep,  and  he  returned  them  only  when  they 
had  informed  him  where  their  sisters  the  Gor- 
gons resided.  ^Vhen  he  had  received  every 
necessary  information,  Perseus  flew  to  the 
habitation  of  the  Gorgons,  which  was  situate 
beyond  the  western  ocean,  according  to  He- 
siod and  ApoUodorus  ;  or  in  Libya,  according 
to  Ovid  and  Lucau,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Asiatic 
Scythia,  according  to  iKschylus.  He  found 
these  monsters  asleep,  and  as  he  knew  that 
if  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  he  should  be 
instantly  changed  into  a  stone,  he  continually 
looked  on  his  shield,  which  reflected  all  the 
objects  as  clearly  as  the  best  of  glasses.  He 
approached  them,  and  with  a  courage  which 
the  goddess  Minerva  supported,  he  cut  otf 
Medusa's  head  with  one  blow.  The  noise 
awoke  the  two  immortal  sisters,  but  Pluto's 
helmet  rendered  Perseus  invisible,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Gorgons  to  revenge  Medusa's 
death  proved  fruitless ;  the  conqueror  made 
his  way  through  the  air,  and  from  the  blood 
which  dropped  from  Medusa's  head  sprang  all 
those  innumerable  serpents  which  have  ever 
since  infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya. 
Chrysaor  also,  witli  liis  golden  sword,  sprung 
froui  these  drops  cf  blood,  as  well  as  tiie  horse 
Pegasus,  which  immediately  flew  through  the 
air,  and  stopped  ou  mount  Helicon,  where  he 
became  the  favourite  of  the  Muses.  Mean- 
time Perseus  had  continued  his  journey  across 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  but  the  approach  of  night 
obliged  him  to  alight  iu  the  territories  of  At- 
las, king  of  Mauritania.  He  went  to  the 
monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
kind  reception  by  announcing  himself  as  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  gardens  weie  to  be  robbed  of  their 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hospital- 
ity he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence 
■lo  his  person.  Perseus  iiuding  himself  infe- 
rior to  his  powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed 
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into  a  large  mountain  which  bore  the  '^na* 
name  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  On  the  mor- 
row Perseus  conlinued  his  flight,  and  as  he 
jiassed  across  the  territories  of  Libya,  he  dis- 
covered, on  the  coasts  of  jEthiopia,  the  naked 
Andromeda,  exposed  to  a  sea  monster.  He 
was  struck  at  the  sight,  and  offered  her  father 
Cepheus  to  deliver  her  from  instant  death  if 
he  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  rev\ardof 
his  labours.  Cepheus  consented,  and  imme 
diately  Perseus,  raising  himself  in  (he  air,  fiew  ' 
towards  the  monster,  which  was  advancing  to 
devour  Andromeda,  and  he  plunged  his  dag- 
ger in  his  right  shoulder,  and  destroyed  it. 
This  hajipy  event  was  attciuled  willi  the  great- 
est rejoicings.  Perseus  raided  three  allars'toi 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Pallas,  and  after  .he 
had  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  calf,  a  bullock, 
and  a  heifer,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  festivity.  The  universal  joy, 
however,  was  soon  disturbed,  i'hiueus,  An- 
dromeda's uncle,  entered  the  palace  with  a 
uuiubt;r  of  armed  men,  and  attempted  to  car- 
ry away  the  bride,  whom  lie  had  courted  and 
admired  long  before  the  arrival  of  Perseus. 
The  father  and  mother  of  Andromeda  inter- 
fered, but  in  vain  ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued, 
and  Perseus  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
rage  of  Phiueus,  had  not  he  defended  himself 
at  last  with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal 
to  Atlas.  He  showed  the  Gorgon's  head  to 
his  adversaries,  and  they  were  instantly  tiu'ned 
to  stone,  each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in 
which  he  then  stood.  The  friends  of  Cepheus, 
and  such  as  supported  Perseus,  shared  not 
the  fate  of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  had  previ- 
ously warned  them  of  the  power  of  Medusa's 
head,  and  of  the  services  which  he  received 
from  it.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Poly- 
dectes, who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
Dictys,  who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and 
who  as  some  say  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes, 
defended  her  against  the  attempts  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  therefore  Perseus,sensible  of  his  me- 
rit and  of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa', 
head  turned  into  stouesthe  wicked  Polydectes 
and  the  officers  who  were  the  associates  of  liis 
guilt.  He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  his 
talai'ia  and  liis  wings,  to  Pluto  his  helmet,  to 
Vulcan  his  sword,  and  to  Minerva  her  shield  : 
but  as  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, he  placed  the  Gorgon's  head  on  her 
shield,  or  rather,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion,  on  her  ajgis.  After  be  had 
finished  these  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  his  mother  and  Andromeda.  When 
he  reached  thePeloponnesian  coasts  he  was  in- 
formed that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa,  was 
thencelebratiugfuneral  games  iu  honour  of  his 
father.  This  intelligence  drew  him  to  Larissa 
lo  signalize  himself  in  throwing  the  quoit,  of 
w  iiich,  acconhngto  some,  he  w  as  the  inventor. 
But  here  lie  was  attended  by  an  evil  fate,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  with  a  quoit, 
whicli  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This  wa» 
no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  wha 
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On  me  first  Intelligence  that  his  grandson  had 
reached  tbe  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  his  king- 
dom of  Argos  to  the  couit  of  his  friend  and 
ally  Teulamias,  to    prevent  the  fulfilling  of 
the  oracle,  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his 
daughter  with  so  much  barbarity.     Some  siip- 
posfc  uith  Pausaiiias,  that  Acrisius  had  gone 
to  Larissa  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grandson, 
whose  fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of 
Greece ;  and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grand- 
father was  under  the  strongest  obligations  to 
his  son-in-law,  as  through  him  he  had  received 
his  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  been  forcibly 
driven   by   the    sons  of    his  brother  Prostus. 
This  unfortunate  murder  greatly  depressed  the 
spirits  of  Perseus :    by  the  death  of  Acrisius 
he  was  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Argos,  but 
he  refused  to  reign  there ;  and  to  remove  him- 
self from  a  place  winch  reminded  him  of  the 
parricide  he  had  unfortunately  committed,  he 
exchanged  his  kingdom  for  that  of  Tirynthus, 
and  the  maritime  coast  of  Argolis,  where  Me- 
gapenthes   the  son  of    Prcetus  then  reigned. 
When  he  had  finally  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  he  determined  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  city,    whicli  he  made  the 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  wliich  lie  called 
Mi/cejics,  because  the  pommel  of  his  sword, 
called  by  the  Greeks  myces,  had  fallen  there. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  yet  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  he  received  divine  hon- 
ours like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  heroes.     He 
had   statues  at  Mycena;  and  in  the  island  of 
Seripiios,  and  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  tem- 
ple, in  which  they  consecrated  an  altar  in  hon- 
our of  Dictys,   who  had  treated  Danae  and 
her  infant  son  with  so  mucii  paternal  tender- 
ness.    The  Egyptians  also  paid  particular  hon- 
our to  his  memory,  and  asserted  that  he  often 
appealed  among  them  wearing  shoes  two  cu- 
bits long,   which  was  always  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  fertility.     Perseus  had  by  Andromeda: 
Alceus,    Sthenelns,    Nestor,    Electryon,  and 
Gorgopiione,  and  after  death,    according  to 
some  mythologisls,  he  became  a  constellation 
in  the  Ijeavens.     Herodot.  2,  c.  91. — JipoUod. 
2,  c.  4,  k.c.—Paiis.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1.  3,  c.  17, 
k-c.—Apollon.  Arg.  4,  v.  1509.— Ital.  9,  v.  442. 
— Ovid.  Md.  4,  fab.  IS,  1.5,  fab.  l,&,c. — Lucan. 
9,  V.  668. — Hyg'm.  fab.  64. — Hesiod.   Theog. 
ii70.  &/■  Scut.  Htrc.—Pind.  Pylh.  7,  S^  Ohjmp.  3. 
—Hal.  9.—Proptrf.  2.—Jlheti.  13.— Homer.  II. 

14. — Tzetz.  in  Lytoph.  17. A  son  of  Nestor 

and  Anaxibia.     Apollod.  1,  c.   9. A  writer 

who  published   a  treatise  on  the  republic  of 

Sparta. A  philo.sopher,  disciple  to  Zeno. 

I'id.  Persteus. 

Pehseus,  or  Perses,  a  son  of  Piiilip  king 
of  Macedonia,  fie  distinguished  himself  like 
his  father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and 
when  he  had  made  sufficient  preparations,  he 
declared  war  against  them.  His  ojierations, 
however,  were  slow  and  injudicious ;  he  want- 
ed courage  and  resolution,  and  though  he  at 
hrst  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Ro- 
man armies,  yet  his  avarice  and  his  timidity 
proved  destructive  to  his  cause.  Wiien  Pau- 
lus  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  in  Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his 
inferiority  by  his  impiiident  encami>raents, 
and  when  he  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  his  officers,  who  recommended  a  general 
engagement;  and  drawn  up  his  forces  near  the 
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walls  of  Pydiia,  B.  C.  168,  he  was  the  first 
who  ruined  his  own  cause,  and  by  Hying  a.s 
soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  \\f-.  left  the  ene- 
my masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydna,  Perseu.s 
flfd  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon  discover- 
ed in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought  imo  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  where  the 
meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed  him  to  ri- 
dicule, and  not  to  mercy.  He  was  earned  to 
Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of  the  ci- 
ty to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
the  Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  view- 
ing in  their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  mon- 
arch who  had  once  defeated  their  armies,  and 
spread  alarm  all  over  Italy,  bj-  the  greatness  of 
his  military  preparations,  and  by  his  bold  un- 
dertakings. Perseus  died  in  prison,  or  ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  put  to  a  shameful 
deatli  the  first  year  of  his  captivity.  He  had 
two  sons,  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, whose  name  is  not  known.  Alexander,  the 
younger  of  these,  was  hired  to  a  Roman  car- 
penter, and  led  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
obscurity,  till  his  ingenuity  raised  him  to  no- 
tice. He  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to 
the  senate.  Liv.  40,  &lc. — Justin.  33,  c.  1,  &g. 
—Pint,  in  Paulo. — Flor.  2,  c.  12. — Propert.4, 
el.  12,v.39. 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia, 
which  in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles, 
and  from  Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia, 
above  2lX)0  miles.  As  a  province,  Persia  was 
but  small,  and  according  to  the  description  of 
Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Media,  west  by  Susiana,  south  by  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  east  by  Carmania.  The  empire 
of  Persia,  or  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  first 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  about  559  years 
before  the  christian  era,  and  under  the  suc- 
ceeding n>onarchs  it  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  pov.'erful  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  The  kings  of  Persia  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order:  Cyrus,  B.  C.  559:  Cam- 
byses,  529 :  and  after  the  usurpation  of  Sraer- 
dis  for  7  months,  Darius  521:  Xerxes  the 
Great  48.5  :  Artabanus  7  mouths,  and  Artax- 
ei-xes  Longimanus  464:  Xerxes  II.  425: 
Sogdianus  7  months,  424:  Darius  II.  or 
Nothus  423:  Artaxerxes  II.  or  Memnon 
404:  Artaxerxes  IH.  or  Ochus,  358:  Arses 
or  Arogus  337,  and  Darius  II[.  or  Codo- 
manus,  335,  who  was  concjuered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  o31.  The  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  by  the  Macedonians  was  ea- 
sily effected,  and  from  that  time  Persia  became 
tributary  to  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  Macedonian  emj)irewas 
divided  among  tlie  officers  of  the  deceased 
con((ueror,  Seleiicus  Nicanor  made  himself 
master  of  the  Persian  provinces,  till  the  revolt 
of  liio  Parthians  introduced  new  revolutions  in 
the  east.  Persia  was  partly  reconquered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  i\w. 
Parthians  for  near  50<)  years.  After  this  the 
sovereignty  was  again  placed  into  the  hands  ot 
tiie  Persians,  by  the  revolt  of  .Artaxerxes,  a 
common  soldier,  .\.  i).  229,  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  second  Persian  monarchy, 
which  proved  so  inimical  to  the  power  ol  lliu 
Roman  emperors.  In  their  national  character, 
the  Persians  were  warlike;  they  were  early 
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taught  to  ride,  and  to  handle  the  bow,  and  by 
the  manly  exercises  of  hunting,  they  were  in- 
nured  to  bear  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  a  milita- 
ry life.  Their  national  valour,  however,  soon 
degenerated,  and  their  want  of  employment 
at  home  soon  rendered  them  unfit  for  war. 
In  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  v.hen  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  a  small 
number  of  Greeks  were  enabled  repeatedly  to 
repel  for  three  successive  days,  an  almost  in- 
numerable army.  This  celebrated  action, 
which  happened  at  Thermopylae,  shows  in  a 
strong  light  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  sol- 
diers over  the  Persians,  and  the  battles  that 
before,  and  a  short  time  after,  were  foui^ht  be- 
tween the  two  nations  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
Plata^a,  and  Mycale,  are  again  an  incontestible 
proofthat  these  Asiatics  had  more  reliance  upon 
theirnumbersand  upon  the  splendourand  ricli- 
ness  of  their  arms,  than  u[)on  the  valour  and  dis- 
cifjline  of  their  troops.  Their  custom,  too  pre- 
valent among  eastern  nations,  of  introducing 
luxury  into  the  camp,  proved  also  in  some  mea- 
sure destructive  to  their  military  reputation, 
and  the  view  which  the  ancients  give  us  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  of  his  cooks,  stage-dancers, 
concubines,  musicians,  and  perfumers,  is  no  ve- 
ry favourable  sign  of  the  sagacity  of  a  monarch, 
who,  by  his  nod,  could  command  millions  of 
men  to  Hock  to  his  standard.  In  their  religion 
the  Persians  were  very  superstitious,  they  paid 
the  greatest  veneration  to  the  sun,  the  moun, 
and  the  stars,  and  they  ofl'ered  sacrifices  to  fire, 
but  the  supreme  deity  was  never  represented 
by  statues  among  them.  They  permitted  po- 
lygamy, and  it  was  no  incest  among  them  to 
marry  a  sister,  or  a  mother.  In  their  puiiish- 
,ments  they  were  extremely  severe,  even  to 
barbarity.  The  monarch  always  apjjeared 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  dignity ;  his  person 
was  attended  by  a  guard  of  15,CMJU  men,  and 
he  had  besides,  a  body  of  10,000  chosen  horse- 
men, called  immortal.  He  styled  himself,  like 
the  rest  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  the  king  of 
kings,  as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and 
his  power.  The  Persians  were  formerly 
called  Cephenes,  Achmntnians,  and  Arlai, 
and  they  are  often  confounded  with  the  Par- 
thians  by  the  ancient  poets.  They  received 
the  name  of  Persians  from  Perses  the  son  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  settled  among  them.  Persepolis  was 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Curt.  4,  c.  14, 1. 5, 
c.  3. — Plut.  in  Artax.  Alex.  &/'C. — Mela,  1,  &ic. 
— Strah.  2,  15. — Xeiioph.  Cyrop. — Herodot.  1, 
«.  125,  k.c.—Apollod.  2.— Marcel.  23. 

Persicum  mark,  or  Persicus  Sinus,  apart 
ef  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Balgora. 

Persis,  a  province  of  Persia  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Persian 
gulf,     it  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself. 

AuLus  Persius  Flaccus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Volaterra;,  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  liiraself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Cornutus  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  also 
Feceived  tiie  instructions  of  Palemon  the  gram- 
marian, and  Virginius  the  rhetorician.  xXatu- 
rally  of  a  mild  difposition,  his  character  was 
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unimpeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  anfi 
his  beiH  •  -lence  universally  admired.  Hedis- 
tinguisheii  iiunself  by  his  satirical  humour;  and 
made  tlie  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subject  of  his  poems.  He  did  not  even 
spare  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  ioexpo.3e 
the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into 
his  satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  torra  ini~ 
malloneis  implerunt  corniia  Ijombis,  with  the 
three  following  verses,  ars  Nero's  according  to 
some.  But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon 
the  vicious  and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his 
friendship  for  Cornutus,  and  lie  showed  his  re- 
gard for  his  character  and  abilities  by  making 
mention  of  his  name  with  great  proi)riety  in 
his  satires.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  liis  learn- 
ed preceptor  that  he,  corrected  one  of  his  po- 
ems in  which  he  had  compared  Nero  to  xMidas. 
and  at  his  representation  he  altered  the  woi'd? 
Auriculas  asini  Mida  rex  habet,  into  Auriculas 
asiui  quis  non  habet  ?  Persius  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  62,  and  left  all  his 
books,  which  consisted  of  seven  hundred  vo- 
lumes, and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  his  precep- 
tor, but  Cornutus  only  accepted  the  books,  and 
retin-ned  the  money  to  the  sisters  and  friends  of 
the  deceased.  The  satires  of  Persius  are  six  in 
number,  blamed  by  some  for  obscurity  of  stylts 
and  of  language.  But  though  they  may  appear 
almost  unintelligihle  to  some,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  tiiat  they  were  reaii  with  pleasure 
and  with  avidity  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  the  only  diliiculties  which  now  appear  to 
the  moderns,  arise  from  their  not  knowing 
the  various  characters  which  they  described, 
the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and  the  errors 
which  they  censured.  The  satires  of  Persius 
are  generally  printed  with  those  of  .luvenal, 
the  best  editions  of  which  will  be  found  to  be 
Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey,  12mo 
Dublin  1746.  The  best  edition  of  Persius,  se- 
parate, is  that  of  Meric  Casaubon,  i2mo. 
Lond.  1647.     Martial.— qitintil.  10,  c.  l.—Au- 

fiusl.  de  Mufrist.  i). — Lactant. A  man  whose 

(juarrel  with  Rupilius  is  mentioned  in  a  ridi- 
culous manner  by  Horat.  Sal.  7.  He  is  call- 
ed Ifylirida,  as  being  son  of  a  Greek  by  a  Ro- 
man woman. 

Pkutinax,  Publius  Helviu^,  a  Roman  eni 
pei'or  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  w  a^ 
descended  from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like 
his  father,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son 
of  a  manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed the  njean  employment  of  drying  wood 
and  making  charcoal.  His  indigence,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  and  indeed  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  in  teaching  a  number  of  pupils  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  Etruria. 
He  left  this  laborious  [jrofession  for  a  military 
life,  and  by  his  valoiu'  and  intrepidity  he  gra- 
dually rose  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  in  the 
army,  and  was  made  consul  by  M.  Aurelius 
for  his  eminent  services.  He  was  afterwards 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Atosia,  and 
at  last  he  presided  over  the  city  of  Rome  a,s 
governor.  When  Commodus  was  murdered, 
Pertinax  was  universally  selected  to  succeed 
to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  refusal,  and  the 
plea  of  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  did 
not  prevent  his  being  saluted  emperor,  and 
Augustus.  He  acquiesced  with  reluctance,  but 
his  mildness,  his  economy,  and  the  popularity 
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of  hi  administration  J  convinced  the  senate  and 

the  people  of  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of 
their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be  inscri- 
bed ou  sucli  jilaces  or  estates  as  Avere  part  of 
the  imperial  domain,  and  exclaimed  that  they 
belonged  not  to  him, but  to  the  public.  He  melt- 
ed all  the  silver  statues  which  had  been  raised 
to  his  vicious  predecessor,  and  lie  exposed  to 
public  sale  all  his  concubines,  his  horses,  his 
arms,  and  all  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure 
and  extravagance.  With  tlie  money  raised 
from  these  he  enriched  the  empire,  and  was 
enabled  to  abolish  all  the  taxes  which  Commo- 
dus  had  laid  on  ihe  rivers,  ports,  and  high- 
ways, througli  the  empire.  This  patriotic  ad- 
ministration gained  him  the  affection  of  the 
worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  subjects, 
but  the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised  their 
clamours  against  him,  and  Avhen  Pertinax  at- 
tempted to  introduce  among  the  pretorian 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Per- 
tinax was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  he  re- 
fused to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He  scorned 
the  advice  of  his  friends  who  wished  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  impending  storm,  and  he 
unexpectedly  ajipeared  before  the  seditious 
prctorians,  and  withoutfear  or  concern, boldly 
asked  them  whether  they,  who  were  bound  to 
defend  the  person  of  their  prince  and  emperor, 
were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood. 
His  undaunted  assui-ance  and  his  intrepidity 
would  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  sol- 
diers had  already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of 
the  most  seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  ja- 
velin at  the  emjjeror's  breast,  exclaiming,  tke 
soldiers  send  yuu,  tliis.  The  rest  immediately 
folio  wed  the  example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up 
his  head  and  culling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his 
death,  remained  unmoved,  and  was  instantly 
disjiKtched.  His  head  was  cut  off"  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear  as  in  triumph  to  the 
camp.  This  happened  on  the  2Sth  of  March 
A.  D.  195.  Pertinax  reigned  only  87  days,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  nnivei-sally  lamented 
as  it  proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and 
robbed  the  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous, 
and  benevolent  emperor.  Diu. — Herodiun. — 
Capitol. 

Pertunda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sidedover  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal  cham- 
ber.    Vuiro.  apiid  Jiug.  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  i». 

Pkkijsja,  now  Perugia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Etruria  on  the  Tiber,  built  by  Ocnus.  L.  An- 
tonius  was  besieged  there  by  Augustus,  and 
obliged  to  surrender.  ISirab.  5. — Lucan.  1,  v. 
41.— Pa/ere.  2,  c,  l-i.—Liv.^J,  c  37,  i.  10,  c.  30 
and  37. 

Pescensius.  V!d.  Kigev. A  man  inti- 
mate with  Cicero. 

Pessinus  («7i/ii),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
Afys,  as  some  suppose,  was  bmied.  It  is  par- 
ticularly famous  for  a  temple  and  a  statue  oi 
the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from  thence  L-a\- 
led^l-'cssinuntia.  Strab.  12. — Paus.  7,  c  17. 
^Lir.^y,  c.  Wand  11. 

Petalia,  a  town  of  Eubcea. 
Petai.us,  a  man  killed   by  Perseus  at  the 
court  of  Ccpheus.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  145. 

Pt.TELiA,  or  Peteli.ia,  a  ttnviE  Vid. 
Pet-Iia. 
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Petelinus  Lac  us,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.     Liv.  6,  c.  20. 

Peteon,  a  town  of  Bceotia.  Stat.  Tlieb.  7, 
V.  333.— Strab.  9. 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  be- 
came father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monster, 
lialf  a  man  and  half  a  beast.  Jipollod.  3,  c.  10. 
—Pans.  10,  c.  35. 

Petilia,  now  Strongoli,  a  town  of  Magna 
Grajcia,  the  capital  of  Lucania,  built  or  per- 
haps only  repaired  by  Philoctetes,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  left  his  coun- 
try, Meliboea,  because  his  subjects  had  revolt- 
ed. Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Liv.  23,  c.  20.— TiVg.  JEn. 
3,v.402.—Strab.6. 

Petilia  lex  was  enacted  by  Petilius  the 
tribune,  to  make  an  inquiry  and  to  know  how 
much  money  had  been  obtained  from  the  con- 
quests over  king  Antiochus. 

Petilii,  two  tribunes  who  accused  Scipio 
Africanus  of  extortion.     He  was  acquitted. 

Petilius,  a  praitor,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had 
been  found  in  Numa's  tomb,  about  4<X)  years 
after  his  death.     His  advice  was  followed. 

Pint,  m  Ainn. A  plebeian  decemvir,  61c. 

A  governor    of  the   capitol,  who  stole 

away  the  treasures  intrusted  to  his  care.  He 
was  accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he  was  ac- 
quitted as  being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Ho- 
ral.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  94. 

Petosiris,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Egypt.    Juv.  6,  v.  580. 

Petra,  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

Strab.  16. A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hybla, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  <^  Petren- 
ses. A  town    of  Thrace.     Liv.  40,  c.  22. 

—Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia.  Liv. 
39,  c.  26. — Cic.in  Verr.  1,  c.  39. An  ele- 
vated place  near  Dyrrliacliium.     Lucan.  6,  v. 

16  and  70. — Cas.  Civ.  3,  c.  42. Another  in 

Elis. Another  near  Corinth. 

Petr.ea,  one  of  the  Oceanides.      Hesiod. 

Th. A  part  of  Arabia,  which   has  Syria  at 

the  east,  Egypt  on  the  west,  Palestine  on  the 
north,  and  Arabia  FelLx  at  the  south.  This 
part  of  Arabia  was  rocky,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  for  tlie  most  part  also 
covered  witii  barren  sands,  and  was  intersper- 
sed witii  some  fruitful  spots.  Its  capital  was 
calictl  Petra. 

Petkeics,  a  Roman  soldier  who  killed  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  re- 
warded for  his  valour  with  a  crow^n  of  grass. 

Pliii.  22,  c.  6. A  lieutena:;!  ol  C.  Antonius 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Ciesar. 
When  Ca-sarhad  been  victorious  in  evtry  part 
of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  rctirod  into 
Africa,  attempted  lo  destroy  him.sell  by  fight- 
iiig  with  his  friend  king  Juba  in  sin^lt  com- 
bat. Juba  was  killed  lirst,  and  Petieius  obliged 
one  of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through.  Salltisl 
Catil.—Appinn.—  Cas.  1.  Civ. A  centu- 
rion in  Ca?sar's  army  in  Gaul,  fcc.  Some  read 
Pctronius. 

Petri.mm,  a  (own  of  Campania,     llornt.  1, 

ep.  5,  v.  5. 

Petrocorii,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  modern 
townofPevigord  in  Erance.  C(ev.7,B,  Ci.c.  75. 
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Petronta,  the  wife  of  Vitellius.  Tacit.  Hisl. 
2,  c.  64. 

Petronius,  a  governor  of  Egj'^pt  appointed 
to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with  great 
humanityto  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against 

Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia.     Slrab.  17. 

A  favourite  of  Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba. 
A  governor  of  Britain. A  tribune  kill- 
ed in  Parthia  with  Crassus. A  man  banish- 
ed by  Nero  to  the  Cyclades,  when  Piso's  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.     Tacit.  Jinn.  15. 

A  governor  of  Britain  in  Nero's  reign.     He 

was  put  to  death  by  Galba's  orders. Maxi- 

mus,  a  Roman  emperor.     Vid.  Maximus. 

Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and 
one  of  the  ministers  and  associates  of  all  his 
pleasures  and  his  debauchery.  He  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  pleasure  and  elFeminate,  and  he 
passed  his  whole  nights  in  revels  and  the  days 
in  sieep.  He  indulged  himself  in  all  the  de- 
lights and  gaieties  of  life,  but  though  he  was  the 
most  voluptuous  of  the  age,  yet  lie  moderated 
his  pleasures,  and  wished  to  appear  curious 
andreliued  in  luxury  and  extravagance.  What- 
ever lie  did  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an 
air  of  unconcern  and  negligence  ;  he  was  af- 
fable in  his  behaviour,  and  his  witticisms  and 
satii'ical  remai-ks  appeared  artless  and  natu- 
ral. He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia, 
and  afterwards  he  v/as  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship; in  both  of  which  honourable  employ- 
ments lie  behaved  with  all  the  dignity  which 
became  one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a 
Scipio.  With  his  office  he  laid  down  his  arti- 
ficial gravity,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure ;  tiie  emperor  became  more  at- 
tached to  him,  and  seemed  fonder  of  his  com- 
pany, but  lie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  imperial 
favours.  Tigellinus,  likewise  one  of  Nero's  fa- 
vourites, jealous  of  his  fame,  accused  bim  of 
conspiring  against  the  emperor's  life.  The  ac- 
cusation was  credited,  and  Petronius  imme- 
diately resolved  to  withdraw  himself  from  Ne- 
ro's punishment  by  a  voluntary  death.  This 
was  peiformed  in  a  manner  altogether  unpre- 
eedented,  A.  D.  66.  Petronius  ordered  his 
veins  to  be  opened,  but  without  the  eagerness 
of  terminating  his  agonies,  he  had  them  closed 
at  intervals,  borne  time  after  they  were  open 
ed,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  die  in  the  same  care 
less  and  unconcerned  manner  as  he  had  lived, 
he  passed  his  time  in  discoursing  with  his 
friends  upon  trilles,  and  listened  with  the 
greatest  aj/Iciity  to  love  verses,  amusi)ig  stories, 
or  laugliable  epigrams.  Sometimes  he  manu- 
mitted his  slaves  orpunished  them  with  stripes. 
In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his  last  mo- 
ments, till  nature  was  exhausted,  and  bclore 
he  expired  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  emperoi-, 
in  which  he  had  described  with  a  masterly  hand 
bis  nocturnal  extravagances,  and  the  daily  im- 
purities of  his  actions.  This  letter  was  care- 
fully sealed,  and  alter  he  had  conveyed  it  pri- 
vately to  tlie  emperor,  Petronius  broke  his 
.signet,  that  it  might  not  after  his  death  be- 
come a  snare  to  tlie  innocent.  Petronius  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  as  well  as 
by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  elegant  but  obscene  composi- 
tions still  extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  on 
the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Ctesar,  superior 
ill  some  respects  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
'I'here  is  also  (he  feast  of  TrimakiGn,  in  which 
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he  paints  wiUi  too  much  licentiousness  th© 
pleasures  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted 
court  and  of  an  extravagant  monarch re- 
flections on  the  instability  of  human  life a 

poem  on  the  vanity  of  dreams another  on 

the  education  of  the  Fioman  youth two 

treatises,  ike.  The  best  editions  of  Petronius 
are  those  of  Burman,  4to.  Utr.  1709,  and  Piei- 
nesius,  8vo.  1731. 

Pettius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the 
poet  addressed  his  eleventh  epode. 
Petus,  an  architect.  Fid.  Satyrus. 
Peuce,  a  small  island  at  the  moulh  of  the 
Danube.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Peucm, 
and  Peucini.  Strab.  7. — Lucan.  3,  v.  202, — 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Peucestes,  a  Macedonian  set  over  Egypt 
by  Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the 
king's  death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowar- 
dice after  he  had  joined  himself  to  Eumenes. 

C.  JVep.  in  Eum. — Plut. — Curt.  4,  c.  8. An 

island  which  was  visited  by  the  Argonauts  at 
their  return  from  the  conquest  of  tlie  golden 
fleece. 

Peucetia,  apart  of  Magna  Grascia  in  Ita- 
ly, at  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  Lucania,  called  also 
Mtsnpia  and  Calabria.  It  received  its  name 
from  Peucetus  the  son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia. 
Strab.  6.— Plin.  3,  c.  li.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 
513.— Paws.  10,  c.  13. 

Peucini,  a  nation  of  Germany,  called  also 
BaMernw.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  46. 

Peucolaus,  an  officer  who  conspired  with 

Dymnus  against  Alexander's  life.  Curt. 6. 

Another,  set  over  Sogdiana.    Id.  7. 

Pexodorus,  a  governor  of  Caria,  who  of- 
fered to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ari- 
dffius  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.     Plut. 

Phacium,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32,  c. 
13,  I.  36,  c.  13. 

Phacusa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

Pii^A,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Theseus  as  he  was  travelling  from  Tris- 
zene  to  Athens  to  malce  himself  known  to  his 
father.  Some  supposed  that  the  boar  of  Caly- 
don  sprang  from  this  sow.  Phffia,  according 
to  some  authois,  was  no  other  than  a  woman 
who  i»rostituted  herself  to  strangers,  whom  she 
murdered,  and  afterwards  plundered.  Plut. 
in  Tiics. — Strnlj.  8. 

PiiiEACiA,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scheria, 
and  afterwards  Corcyra.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Phicaces,  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  gene- 
rally stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  Phwax. 
When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Pha?acia,  Alcinoiis  was  then  king  of  the 
island,  whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  cele- 
brated. Horai.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  24— -Oi;j(/.  Met. 
13,  V.  719.— .SYrafc.  6  and  ".—Propert.  3,  el. 
2,  V.  13. 

Ph/eax,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Pha;a- 

cia.    [Vid.  Phaacia.] A  man  who  sailed 

with  Theseu:;  to  Crete. An  Athenian  whq 

ojiposed  Alcibiades  in  his  administration. 

PnyECASiA,  one  of  the  Siiorades  in  the  iEge- 
an.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
PhjT.dimus,  one  of  'Niobe's  children.  J)poi- 
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'od.  3,  c.  5. A  Macedonian  general  who  be- 
trayed Edinenes  to  Aiitigonus. A  celebrat- 
ed courier  of  Greece.     Stat.  6. 

i'HiEDON,  an  Athenian  put  to  death  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and   preserve  their  chastity,    threw 

themselves  together  into  a  well. A  disciple 

of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by  pirates 
in  his  youns;er  days,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
seemed  to  discover  something  uncommon  and 
promising  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  liber- 
ty for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever  after  esteem- 
ed iiim.  Phfpdon,  after  the  deatli  of  Socrates, 
returned  to  Eiis,  his  native  countiy,  where  he 
founded  a  sect  of  |)hiiosophers  called  Elean. 
The  name  of  Phajdon  is  affixed  to  one  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato.    Macrob.  Sat.   1,  c.  11. — 

Dio!^. An   archon   at    Aihens,    v\'hen    the 

Athenians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  re- 
move the  bones  of  Theseus  to  Attica.  Plut.  in 
Tftes. 

Ph.edra,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasi- 
pbae,  who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she 
became  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon. 
They  had  already  lived  for  some  time  in  con- 
jugal felicity,  when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the 
descendants  of  Apollo,  because  that  god  had 
discovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  inspired 
Phaedra  with  an  unconquerable  passion  for 
Hippolytus  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the  ama 
zon  Hippolyte.  This  shameful  passion  Phae- 
dra long  attempted  to  stifle,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  siie  ad- 
dressed Hippolytus  with  all  the  impatience  of 
a  desponding  lover.  Hippolytus  rejected  her 
with  horror  and  disdain ;  but  Phajdra,  incensed 
on  account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  re- 
solved to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  At 
the  return  of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous 
father  listened  to  the  accusation,  and  without 
hearing  the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banish- 
ed him  from  his  kingdom,  and  implored  Nep- 
tune, who  had  promi-.ed  to  grant  three  of  his 
requests,  to  punish  him  in  some  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens, 
his  horses  were  suddenly  terrified  by  a  huge 
sea-monster,  which  Neptune  had  sent  on  the 
shore.  He  was  dragged  through  precipices 
and  over  rocks,  and  he  was  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crushed  under  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot.  When  the  tragical 
end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at  Athens,  Phs- 
dra  confessed'her  crime,  and  hung  herself  in 
despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose  death 
her  wickedness  and  guilt  had  occasioned.  The 
death  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  passion 
ef  Phasdra.  are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides,  and  of  Seneca.  Phajdra 
was  buried  at  Trrezene,  where  her  tomb  was 
still  seen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausa- 
Jiias,  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had 
built  to  render  the  goddess  favourable  to  her 
incestuous  passion.  "  There  was  near  her  tomb 
a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were  all  fell  of  small 
holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that  Phaedra  had 
done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence 
of  her  passion  had  rendered  her  melancholy 
and  almost  desperate.  She  was  represented 
in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  as 
suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancing  herself  in 
the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood  near  to 
her,  and  fi.\ed  her  eyes  upon  her;  a  delicate 
6? 
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I  idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  intiraa- 
Ited  her  melancholy  end.  Plat  ui  TItts -— 
I  Paus.  1,  c.  22.  I.  2,  c.  -i-l.-Diod.  -i.-Hi^^in 
I  fab.  47  and  243.— Eurip.  in  Senec.  ^-  in  llip. 
pol.—  ViriT.JEn.  6,  v.  445.— Ovid  IhroiH.  4. 

Ph.5;i)ri.4,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pans  8.  c 
35. 

Ph^drus,  one  of  the  desciples  of  Socrates. 

Cic.  lit  jVal.  D.  1. An   Epicurean    phUoso- 

()her. .\Thracian  who  became  one  of  the 

freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  Iambic  verses,  the  fables  of 
xEsop,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
They  are  divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for 
their  precision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simplici- 
ty. They  remained  long  buried  in  oblivion, 
till  they  were  discovered  in  the  library  of  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pi- 
thou,  a  Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  Pluedrus  was  for  some  time  perse- 
cuted by  S(!Jauus,  because  this  cori'U|)t  minis- 
ter believed  that  lie  was  satirised  and  abused 
in  the  encomiums  which  the  poet  every  where 
jjays  to  virtue.  The  best  editions  of  Ptia;drus 
are  those  of  Burman,  4to.  Leyd.  1727  ;  Huog- 
straten,  4to.  Amst.  1701,  and  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754. 

PhjEdvma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  w  ho  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
was  an  impostor.     Herodot.  3,  c.  69. 

Phsmonoe,  a  priestess  of  Apollo. 

Pn^NAKiiTE,  the  motiier  of  the  philoso- 
pher Socrates.  She  was  a  mid\vife  by  profes- 
sion. 

Ph^nias,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  disciple 
of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  an  history  of  tyrants. 
Diog.  Laert. 

PnacNNA,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worship- 
ped at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita. 
Lacedffimon  first  paid  them  particular  honour. 
Paus.  9,  0.  35. 

PwiENNis,  a  famous  prophetess  in  the  age 
of  Antiochus.     Paus.  10,  c.  15. 

P.tsAKA,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Pha:stum,  a  town  of  Crete.    Horn.   Od.  3, 

V.  296. Another  of  Macedonia.     Liv.  36, 

c.  13. 

Phaeton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Pha;!)us, 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
sou  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  He- 
siod  and  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Auro- 
ra, according  to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however, 
more  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of 
Phoebus  and  Clymene.  Phaeton  was  natural- 
ly of  a  lively  disposition,  and  a  handsomB 
figure.  Venus  becami;  euamoured  of  him,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her  tem- 
ples. This  distinguisliing  favour  of  the  god- 
dess rendered  him  vain  and  aspiring;  and 
when  Epaphus,  the  son  of  lo,  had  told  him,  to_ 
check  his  pride,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Pha?l)us,  Phaeton  resolved  to  kno\y  his  true 
origin,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother, 
he  visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.  He  begged 
Phujbus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father,  he 
would  give  him  incontestii)le  proofs  ol  ins  pa- 
lernul  tenderness,  and  convince  the  worid  of 
his  legitimacy.  Plucbus  swore  by  the  Siyx, 
Ihat  he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  required, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered,  than  Phae- 
lon  demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  (or 
one  day.  Phcebus  represented  the  nn|iro(iri-- 
e»y  of  «i)ch  a  re<|uesf.  and  fli'"   dangers  to 
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which  it  would  expose  him  ;  but  in  vain ;  and, 
as  the  oath  was  inviolable,  and  Phaeton  un- 
moved, the  father  instructed  bis  son  how  he 
was  to  proceed  in  his  way  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air,  His  explicit  directions  were 
forgotten,  or  little  attended  to  ;  and  no  soon- 
er had  Phaeton  received  the  reins  from  his 
father  than  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  2uid  in- 
capacity to  guide  the  chariot.  The  flying 
horses  became  sensible  of  the  confusion  of 
their  driver,  and  immediately  departed  from 
their  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too  late 
of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and  eartli 
were  threatened  with  an  universal  conflagra- 
tion, when  Jupiter,  wiio  iiad  perceived  the  dis- 
order of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  tlie  rider 
with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled  him 
headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po.  His 
body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent burial.  His  sisters  mourned  his  unhappy 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  by  Jupi- 
ter. IVid.  Phaetontiades.]  According  to  the 
poets,  while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving 
the  chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  jEthi- 
opians  was  dried  up,  and  their  skin  became 
black,  a  colour  which  is  still  preserved  among 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor- 
rid zone.  The  territories  of  Libya  were  also 
parched  up,  according  to  the  same  tradition, 
on  account  of  their  too  great  vicinity  to  the  sun; 
and  ever  since,  Africa,  unable  to  recover  her 
original  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  has  exhibited 
a  sandy  country,  and  uncultivated  waste.  Ac- 
cordingto  those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable, 
Phaeton  was  a  Ligurian  prince,  who  studied 
astronomy,  and  in  whose  age  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Po  was  visited  with  uncommon 
heats.  The  horses  of  the  sun  are  called  Phaeton- 
Us  equi,  either  because  they  were  guided  by 
Phaeton,  or  from  the  Greek  word  (rKs--u,i.,) 
which  expresses  the  splendour  and  lustre  of 
that  luminary.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  105. — Hesiod. 
Theog  985.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  17, 1.  2,  fab.  1, 
&c. — Apollon.  4,  Arg. — Moral.  4,  od.  II. — 
Senec.  in  Medea. — Jipollod. — Hygin.  fab.  156. 

Phaetontiades,  or  Phaetontides,  the 
sisters  of  Phaeton,  who  were  changed  into 
poplars  by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346.  Vid. 
Heliades. 

Phaetusa,  one  of  the  Heliades  changed  in- 
to poplars,  after  the  death  of  their  bt-other 
Phaeton.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  346. 
PH.ff:us,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 
Phagesi.v,  a  festival  aniong  the  Greeks, 
observed  during  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia.  It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eat- 
ing &nd  living  that  then  universally  prevailed, 

Phalacrine,  a  village  of  the  Sabines, 
where  Vespasian  was  born.     Suet.  Vesp.   2. 

PHALiE,  wooden  towers  at  Rome,  erected 
in  the  circus.     Juv.  6,  v.  589. 

PHALa;cus;  a  geiseral  of  Phocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea 
Diod.  16, 

Phaljesia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pam  8,  c 
35.  '    ■ 

Phalanna,  a  town  of  Perrhsebia.  Liv  42 
c.  54. 

Phalanthus,  a  Lacedceraonian,  who 
founded  Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Partheniae.     His  father's  name  was  Aracas. 
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As  he  went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin, 
and  from  that  reason  there  was  a  dolphia 
placed  near  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  [Vid.  Partheniae.]  He  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death.  Justin.  3,  c.  4. — 
Paus.  10,  c.  10.— Herat.  2,  od.  6,  v.  U.—Sil. 

Ital.  11,  v.    16. A  town  and  mountain  of 

the  same  name  in  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  35. 

Phalaris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments  ta 
punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspicion. 
Perillus  made  him  a  brazen  bull;  and  when  he 
had  presented  it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  order- 
ed the  inventor  to  be  seized,  and  the  first  ex- 
periment to  be  made  on  his  body.  These  cru- 
elties did  not  long  remain  uarevenged  ;  the 
people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  tortured  Perillus  and 
many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B.  C.  552.  The 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  by  Amilcai" 
to  Carthage  :  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  it  was  delivered  again  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum  by  the  Romans.  There  are  now 
some  letters  extant,  written  by  a  certain  Abaris 
to  Phalaris,  with  their  respective  answers,  but 
they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  spurious. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  learned  Boyle, 
Oxon.  1718.  Cic.in  Fen:  4,  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  12, 
de  offi.c.  2.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  663.— Jut>. 

8,  V.  Q\.—Plin.  34,  c.  8.— Diod. A  Trojan, 

killed  by  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  762. 

Phalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris'  bull  was  placed. 

Phalakus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.     Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalcidon,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Polyan. 
4. 

Phaleas,  a  philosopher  and  legislator,  &c. 
Arist. 

Phai.ereus  Demetrius.  Vid.  Demetri- 
us. 

Phaleria,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  32, 
c.  15. 

Phaleris,  a  Corinthian  who  led  a  colony  to 
Epidamnus  from  Corcyra. 

Phai.eron,  or  Phalerum,  or  Phalera, 
(orum.)  or  Phalereus  partus,  an  ancient  har- 
bour of  Athens,  about  25  stadia  from  the  city, 
which,  from  its  situation  and  smallness,  was 
not  very  lit  for  the  reception  of  many  ships. 
A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Phalerus,  a  son  of  Alcon,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts.    Orpheus. 

Ph  ALIAS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Heliconis^. 
daughter  of  Thestius.     Apolloil. 

Phallica,  festivals  observed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their 
name  from  faxxo^  simnluchruni  Ugneum  mem- 
Ijri  ririlis.  The  itislitufion  originated  in  this: 
after  the  murder  of  Osiris,  Isis  was  unable  to 
recover  among  the  other  limbs  the  privities  of 
her  husband  ;  and  therefore,  as  she  paid  parti- 
cular honour  to  every  part  of  his  body,  she 
distinguished  that  which  was  lost  with  more 
honour,  and  paid  it  more  attention.  Its  repre- 
sentation, caWed phallus,  was  made  with  wood, 
and  carried  during  the  sacred  festivals  which 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  Osiris.  The  peo- 
ple held  it  in  the  greatest  veneration  ;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  and 
the  mention  of  it  among  the  ancien».s  never 
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uonvpyed  any  impure  thought  or  lascivious  I 
refleclioii.     The  festivals  of  tlie  phallus  were  I 
iinilated  by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  I 
Europe  l)y  the  Athenians,  who  made  the  pro- 1 
cession  ot  the  phallus  part  of  the  celebration 
of  tlie  Dionysia  of  the  god  of  wine.     Those 
that  carried  the  phallus,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
jiole,  were  caWed  phnllophorL  They  generally 
appeared,  among  the  Greeks,  besmeared  with 
the    dregs   of    wine,  covered    with   skins   of 
lambs,  and  wearing  on  their  heads  a  crown  of 
ivy.     Lucian.  dt  Dcu  Syr. — Plut.  de  hid.  ^ 
Osir.—ram.  1,  c.  2. 

Phai.ysius,  a  citizen  of  Naupactum,who  re- 
covered his  sight  by  I'eading  a  letter  sent  him 
by  ^Esculapius.     Paus.  10,  cap.  ult 

Ph.\n«us,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after 
a  king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Liv.  36,  c.  43.— Virg.  G.  2.  v.  98. 

pHAiNARjEA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.     Slrnb. 
Phanas,  a  famous  Messenian,  ^c.  who  died 
B.  C.  682. 

Phanes,  a  man  of  Helicarnassus,  who  fled 
from  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Carabyses,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  pass  through  Ara- 
bia.    Jlerodut.  3,  c.  4. 

Phaneta,  a  town  of  Epirus.  Liv.  32,  c.  28. 
Phanocles,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on- that  unnatural  sin  of  which 
Socrates  is  accused  by  some.  '  He  support- 
ed that  Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  dis- 
graced himself  by  that  iilthy  indulgence. 
Some  of  his  fragments  are  remaining.  Clem. 
Mex.  Sir.  6. 

Phanooemus,  an  historian  who  wrote  on 
the  antiquities  of  Attica. 

Phantasia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis,  in  Egj'pt.  Some  have  supposed 
that  siie  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war. 
and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Itha- 
ca, from  which  compositions  Homer  copied 
the  greatest  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
when  he  visited  Memphis,  where  they  were 
deposited. 

Phanus,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  who  was  among 
the  Argonauts.    Apollod. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  into 
Asia;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  himsell 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age.  Many 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon, 
and,  among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated 
poetess.  Phaon  gave  himself  up  to  the  plea- 
sures of  Sappho's  company,  but,  however,  he 
soon  conceived  a  disdain  for  her,  and  Sappho, 
mortified  at  his  coldness,  threw  herself  into 
the  sea.  Some  say  that  Phaon  was  beloved 
by  the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  concealed  him 
for  some  time  among  lettuces.  iElian  says, 
that  Phaon  was  killed  by  a  man  whose  bed  he 
was  defiling.  JElian.  V.  H.  12.— Ovid.  Ikroid. 
21.— Palcephnt.  de  in.  c.  49.— Mteii.— Lucian. 
in  Sim.  ^  Polistr. 

Phara,  a  town  of  Africa,  burnt  by  Scipio's 
soldiers. 

Pharacides,  a  general  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  who  assisted  Dionysiiis,  the  ty- 
rant of  Sicily,  against  the  Carthaginians.  Po- 
lyan.  2. 
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Phar^:,  or  PHEUiE,  a  town  of  Crete. 

Another  in  Messenia.  Paus.  4,  c.  30.  Vid 
Pherte. 

Pharasmanes,  a  king  of  Iberia,  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus,  iic.     Tacil.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. 

Phauax,  a  Lacedsmonian  otficer,  who  at- 
tempted to  make  himself  absolute  in  iiicily. 

A  Thessalian,  whose  son,  called  Cyanip- 

pus,  marrif'd  a  beautiful  woman,  called  Leu- 
cone,  who  was  torn  to  jiieces  by  his  dogs. 
Parlh. 

Pharis,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Phariia.      Paus.  3,  c.  30. .\ 

son  of  Mercury  and  Pliilodamea,  who  built 
Pharas  in  Messenia.     Pans.  4,  c.  30. 

Pharmeccsa,  an  island  of  the  Aegean  sea, 
where  Julius  Cajsar  was  seizt.d  by  some  pirates. 

Sucl.  Cos.  4. Another,  where  was  shovva 

Cii'ce's  tomb.     Slrab. 

Pharnabazus,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
sisted the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly 
behaviour  and  support.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  per- 
fidious nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  be- 
tray to  his  mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had 
long  honoured  with  his  friendship.     C.  JVcp.  in 

Mc. — Pint. An    officer    under    Eumenes. 

A  king  of  Iberia. 

Phaunace,  a  town  of  Pontus.    Plin.  6,  c.  4. 

The  mother  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Pontus. 

Suidas. 

Phajrn.vces,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  fevoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius 
CaDsar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neiihei'  of  the  contending  parties,  upon  which 
CcBsar  turned  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 
quered him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
his  operations  in  conquering  Pharnaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words, 
Veni,  vidi,  vici.    Flor.  3. — Suet,  in  Cais.  37. — 

Paterc.  2,   c    55. A   king  of  Pontus  who 

made  war  with  Eumenes,  B.C.  181. A  king 

of  Cappadocia. A  librarian  of  Atticus.  Cic. 

ad  Alt. 

PiiARNAP.iTKs,  a  general  of  Orodes,  king 
of  Parthia,  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Pharnaspes,  the  father  of  Cassandra,  the 
mother  of  Cambyses. 

PiXAUNus,  a  king  of  Media,  conquered  by 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria. 

Pharos,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continent.  It  was  joined  to  tlie  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  284, 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  I'hiladelphus, 
by  Sostralus,  the  son  of  Dexiphenes.  Thi> 
tower,  which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonder  J 
of  the  world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and 
coidd  be  .seen  at  the  distance  of  lOO  miles.  On 
the  top,  fires  were  con.stantly  kept,  to  direct 
sailors  in  the  bp.y,  which  was  dauprous  and 
ditncult  of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower 
cost  the  Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  \yhich. 
are  equivalent  to  above  165,0tX»/.  English,  it 
Atlir  •   ov  if  AleNnnchian,   double  that  nijw 
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Tiiere  \va<!  this  inscrintion  upon  it,  King  Flo- 
hmij  to  the  Gods  the  saviours-  for  the  heriejil 
of  sailors;  hut  Sostratiis,  the  arcljitect.  wish- 
ing to  claim  all  the  glory,  engraved  his  own 
name  upon  the  stonps,  and  afterwards  filled 
the  hollow  with  mortnr,  and  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription.  When  the  mortar  had 
decayed  by  time.  Ptolemy's  name  disap|)ear- 
ed,  and  the  following  inscription  then  became 
visible;  Sostrnivs  the  CnicUan,  son  of  Dexipha- 
nes,  1o  the  Gods  the  sai'iours,  for  the  benejil 
of  saitors.  The  word  Phnrins,  is  often  used 
as  K<;y'  tian.  Lucan.  2,  v.  636.  I.  3.  v.  260,  I. 
6.  V  308,  I.  9,  v.  1005,  he— Ovid.  A.  Ji.  3.  v. 
^rj,—P[,n.  4,  c.  31  and  85, 1.  36,  c.  13.~-67rff6. 
17.— .We/«  2,  c.l—Piin.  13.  c.   U— Homer. 

o.)  4.—Flac.  2.— Stat.  3,  Sylr.  2.  v.  102. A 

watch-t>uer  near  Caprete. An  island  on 

the  coastof  lllyricum.  now  CHlied  Lesina.  JWe- 

la.  2.  c.  7 Tiie  emperor  Claudius  ordered 

atfiwi'rto  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Ob  ia-  for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  like- 
•wisp  bope  the  name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation 
aft  rwards  given  to  every  other  edilice  which 
wt.s  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  sailors,  ei- 
tlie  with  lights,  or  by  signals.  Juv.  11,  v.  76. — 
Svet 

PHAn*ir,iTs.  now  Farsa,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly-  in  v.  hose  neighbourhood  is  a  large  plain, 
called  PharsfiliUy  famous  for  a  battle  which 
was  fotight  there  betwe"en  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
virtovy.  In  that  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  lith  of  May,  B.  C.  48,  Cffisar  lost  about 
20()  men.  or.  according  to  others,  1200. 
Pompey 's  loss  was  13,0(K».  or  25.000,  according 
to  otiieis;  and  24.<K»Oof  his  army  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  conqueror.  Lucan. 
1.  &,c. — Pint,  in  Pomp.  ^  Cces. — Jlppian.  Civ. 

Ca'sar.  Civ. — Sue.'on.  in  Cms. — Dio.  Cass. 

That  po(-m  of  Lucan,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Cassar  and  Pom 
pey,  boars  the  name  of  Pliarsaiia.  r?rf.  Lu- 
canus. 

Ph.irtf.,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.    ..Spollod. 

I'HAnus.  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  .fflneas.  Virg. 
JEn.  10,  V.  322. 

PH.iRusii;  or  Phaurusii.  a  people  of  Afri- 
ca, beyond  Mauritania.    Mela,  1.  c.  4. 

Pharybus.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling 
into  the  ;Egean  sea.  It  is  called  by  some 
Baiihyrns. 

I'marvcadon,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
Peneus.     ''Slrab.  9. 

Pharyge,  a  town  of  Locri.=. 

Ph.vse.ms.  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Taurus,  which  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  pirates.  Strab.  14. — Lucan.  8,  c.  261. 
— Cic.  agrn.  2,  c.  19. 

Phaslina,  a  country  of  Asia,  near  the  river 
Phasis.  The  inhabitants,  called  thasiani,  are 
of  Egyptian  origin. 

Phasias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
being  born  near  the  Phasis.     Ovid.  Met.  7. 

Phasis.  a  son  of  Phrp()us  and  Ocyroe.' 

A  river  of  Colchi.«,  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  now  called  Fauz,  and  falling  into 
the  eat  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  famous  for  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  who  entered  i( 
after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  from  which 
reason  all  dangerous  voynges  have  been  pro- 
verbially intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing  In 
fh.e  Phama.    There  were  on  the  banks  of  the  j 
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Phasis  a  great  number  of  large  birds,  of  whicii, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  ArgO' 
nauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  called,  on  that  account,  p/ieamnts.  The 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  Plin.  !'•»,  c.  48. — 
•Wart to/.  13,  ep.  62. — Strab.  11. — Mela.  1,  c.  19. 
— JlpoUod.  1,  &Lc. — Pau.s.  4-  c.  44. —  Orpheus. 

Phassus,  a  son  of  Lycaoti.     .fipollod. 

Ph\ui)a,  a  town  of  Pontas. 

Phavorinus,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  foi.  Venet^ 
1712. 

Phayllus,  a  tyrant  of  Ambracia. The 

brother  to  Onomarcbus  of  Phocis,  iic.  [Vtd. 
Phocis.]     Pans.  10,  c.  2. 

Phea,  or  Pheia,  a  town  of  Elis.  Homer, 
11.  7. 

Phecadum,  an  inland  town  of  Macedonia. 
Liv.  31,0.41. 

Phegeus,  or  Phlegeds,  a  companion  of 
^llneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  JEn.  9, 
v.  765. Another,  likewise  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     Id.    12,   v.   371,    6ic. A    priest    of 

Bacchus,  the  father  of  Aljihesiboea,  who  pu- 
rified Alcmajon  of  his  mother's  murder,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  children  of 
Alcmffion  by  Callirhoe,  because  he  had  or- 
dered Alcmajon  to  be  killed  when  he  had  at- 
tempted to  recover  a  collarwhich  he  had  giv- 
en to  his  daughter.  [Ffd.  Ale m aeon. j  Ovid, 
Met.  9,  V.  412 

PriELLiA,  a  river  of  Laconia.  .Pans.  3,  c.  20. 

PnEi.LOE,  a  town  of  Achaia,  near  .^Egira, 
where  Bacchus  and  Diana  each  had  a  temple. 
Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

Phei.lus,  a  place  of  Attica,. A  town  of 

Elis.  near  Olympia.     Strab. 

Phkmius,  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope's  suitors.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the  grateful 

poet  immortalized  his  name.   Homer.  Od. ■ 

.\  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Trojan  war.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Jim.  3.  v.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person 
who  excels  in  music. 

Phemonok,  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  invented  heroic  verses, 
Pans.  10,  c.  6. 

Pheneum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  whose  inha- 
bitants, called  Pheneata,  worship  Mercurj'. 
Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  3. 

Pheneits,  a  town,  with  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  are 
unwholesome  in  the  night,  and  wholesome 
in  the  day  time.      Cic.  de  A''at.  D.  3,  c.  22. 

Irrg.  JEn   8,  v.    \6b.—0vid.    Met.    15,   v. 

.332. A  son  of  Melas,  killed  by  Tydeas. 

Jlpollod. 

Pwer/e,  a  town  of  Thessaiy,  where  the  ty- 
rant .Alexander  reigned,  whence  he  was  called 
Pheraus.  Strab.  2. — Cic.  2,  de  uffic.  Ovid,  in 
Ih.  32\.—Val.  Max  9,  c.  13. A  town  of  At- 
tica.  -Another  of  Laconia,  in  Feloponne- 

siis.     Liv.  35,  0.  30. 

PherjEus,  a  surname  of  Jason,  ^l3  being  a 
native  of  Pherae. 

Pheraules,  a  Persian,  whom  Cyrus  raised 
from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  afterwards  gave 
up  all  his  possessions  to  enjoy  tranquillity  ani? 
retirement.     Xsnopk.  Ciir. 
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Pherkclus,  one  of  the  Greeks  during  the  I     Pherok,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 

Trojan  war.     Ovid.  Her.  lo. A  pilot  of  the  I  SesosLris.     He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered 

ship  of 


Theseus    when    he    went   to  Crete. 
Flul.  in  Tilts. 

Pherhcrates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  written  21  coQiedies,  of 
■which  only  a  few  verses  remain.  He  intro- 
duced living  characters  on  the  stage,  but  ne- 
ver abused  the  liberty  which  he  had  taken, 
either  h\  satire  or  defamation.  He  invented 
a  sort  of  verse,  which  from  him  has,  been 
called  Phertcrrdion.  It  consisted  of  the  three 
Ja.st  feet  of  an  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the 
first  was  always  a  spondee,  as  for  instance, 
the  third   verse   of  Horace's  1,  od.  5.     Gralo 

Pyrrha    sub    anlro. Another,     descended 

from  Deucalion.     Cir.  Tus. 

Phekecvdks.  a  philosopher  of  Scyro.?,  dis- 
ciple to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  who  de- 
livered his  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  ac- 
J|uainied  with  the  periods  of  the  moon,  anil 
oretold  eclipses  with  the  gr-eaiest  accuracy. 
Th'-  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl 
was  first  supported  by  him,  as  also  that  of  the 
metempsychosis.  Pythagoras  was  one  of  his 
disciples  remarkable  for  his  esteem  and  his 
attaciMneiit  to  his  learned  master.  When 
Pherei  ydes  lay  dangerously  ill  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  Pythagoras  hastened  to  give  him  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  when  all  his  ef- 
forts had  proved  iuett'ectual.  ho  buried  him, 
and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last  otficcs,  he 
retired  to  Italy.  Some,  however,  suppose, 
that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down  from  a 
precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Del()hi,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
lousy  disease,  B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of 

his  age.     Diot;. — Ladnnt. An  historian  of 

Leros,  surnamed  the  Athenian.  He  wrote  an 
history  of  Attica,  now  lost,  in  the  age  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes. .4  tragic  poet. 

Phekendates,  a  Persian,  set  over  Egypt  by 
Artaxerxes. 

Phicuephate,  a  surname  of  Proserpine, 
from  the  production  of  corn 

Pheres,  a  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro, 
who  built  Phe-fe  in  Thessaly,  where  he 
reigned.     He  married  Clymene,  by  whom  he 

had    Admetus    and    Lycurgus.     JlpoUoil. 

A  son  of  Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Co- 
rinthians on  account  of  the  poisonous  clothes 
which    he    had    given    to    Glance,    Creon's 

daughter.     [fVrf.  Medea.]     Pans.  2,  c.^. 

A  friend  of  yEneas  killed  by  Halesus.  Virg. 
Mn.  10,  v.  413. 

Pheretias,  a  patronymic  of  Admetus,  son 
of  Pherus.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  291. 

Pheretima,  the  wife  of  Battns,  king  of 
Cyrene,  and  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After 
her  son's  death  she  recovered  the  kingdom 
by  means  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Arcesilaus,  she  caused 
all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified  round  the 
walls  of  Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the  breasts 
of  tlieir  wives,  and  hung  them  u|)  near  the 
bodies  of  their  hu.sbands.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  devoured  alive  by  worms,  a  punishment 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients, 
was  inflicted  by  providence  for  lier  unpa- 
ralleled cruelties.  Polyan.  S.—Hcrodot.  4,  c. 
:204,  &ic. 
Phkrinwm,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 


his  sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  oracle',  in  the  urine^of  a 
woman  who  had  never  had  any  uidawful 
connexions.  He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  .'^he 
appeared  to  have  been  faithless  to  his  bed, 
and  she  was  burnt  with  all  tiiose  whose  urine 
could  not  lestore  sight  to  the  king.  He  mar- 
ried the  woman  whose  urine  proved  benefi- 
cial. Herodot.  2,  c.  111. 
Pherijsa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  £pollod.\. 
Phiale,   one   of    Diana's    nymphs.     Ovid. 

Met.  3. A  celebrated  courtezan.    Juv.  10, 

V.  238. 

Phialia,  or  Phicalia,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Paus.  8,  c.  3. 

Phialus,  a  king  of  Arcadia.     Id.  lb. 
Phrores,  a  people  near  the  Paulus  Maeotis. 
Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with 
ivory  and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height. 
His  presumption  raised  him  many  enemies, 
and  he  was  accused  of  having  car\'ed  his  own 
image  and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens  by  the  clamorous  popu- 
lace. He  retired  to  Elis,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  countrymen,  by  making  a  sta- 
tue which  would  eclipse  the  fame  of  that  of 
Minerva.  He  was  successful  in  the  attempt; 
and  the  status  he  made  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
was  always  reckoned  the  best  of  all  his  pieces, 
and  has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  people  of  Elis  were  so  sensible  of 
his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he  had  done  to 
their  city,  that  they  apriointed  his  descendants 
to  the  honourable  office  of  keeping  clean  that 
magniticent  statue,  and  of  presen'ing  it  from 
injury.  Pans.  9,  c.  4. —  Cic.  de  Oral. — Strab. 
S.—  quintU.  12,  c.  10.— Pint,  in  Per. 
Phidile,  a  woman.  Vid.  Phidjde. 
Phidippides,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Laceda,'mon,  about  152  Eng- 
lish miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians assistance  against  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Herodot.  6,  c.  105.— C.  Kcp.  in  Mill. 

PiimiTiA.a  public  entertainment  at  Spar- 
ta, where  much  frugality  was  observed  as  the 
word  (?"»-'•  from  »«x^i,  parco),  denotes. 
Persons  of  all  ages  were  admitted  ;  the  young- 
er frequented  it  as  a  school  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  where  they  were  trained  lo 
good  manners  and  useful  knowledge,  by  the 
example  and  discourse  of  the  elders.  Cic 
Tus  5,c.  34.— /'«(w.  3,  c.  K). 

Phidon,  a  man  w  ho  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
vented scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver 
atvEgina.     He  died  B.  C.  854.     Aritt.—Htro- 

dol.  t),  c.  127. An    ancient    legislator    at 

Corinth. 

PiuDVLE,  a  female  servant  of  Horace,  lo 
whom  he  addressed  3,  od.  23. 

PiiiGALEi,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Messenia.  They  were  naturally  fond  of  drink 
ing,  and  negligent  of  domestic  affairs.     Pn:ir 
8,  V  39. 
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Phila,  the.  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  I 
who  married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  mar- 1 
ried  Demetrius,  and  whesi  lier  husband  had  I 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  1 

herself.  Plul- A  town  of  Macedonia.    Liv. 

42,  c.  67, 1.  'M,  c.  2  and  34. An  island  cal- 
led also  Phla. 

Philadelphia,  now  Jilah-sher,  a  town  of 

Lydia.     Piin.  5,  c.  29. Another  in  Cilicia, 

Arabia, Syria. 

Philaoelphus,  a  kingof  Paphlagonia,  who 

followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony. The 

surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  antipiirasis,  because  he  destroyed 
all  his  brothers,     lid.  Ptulemajus  2d. 

Phil/1'-.,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smidler  cataract,  but  placed  opposite 
Syene  by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshij)ped 
there.  Lucan.  10,  v.  313. — Setieca.  2,  jYat.  4,  c. 
2. One  of  the  Sporades.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

PniLff;Ni,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  Wiien 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and 
Carthaginians,  about  the  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritories, it  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  at  a 
stated  hour,  two  men  should  depart  from  each 
city,  and  that  wherever  they  met,  tiiere 
they  should  fix  the  boundaries  of  their  coun- 
trv.  The  Philajrii  accordingly  departed  from 
Carthage,  and  met  the  CjTeneaiis,  when  they 
had  advanced  far  into  their  territories.  This 
produced  a  quarrel,  and  the  Cyreneans  sup- 
ported that  the  Philojni  had  left  Carthage  be- 
fore the  appointment,  and  that  therefore 
they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in  the  sand. 
The  Philpeni  refused,  upon  which  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans,  and  accord- 
ingly buried  in  the  sand.  The  Carthagini- 
ans, to  commemiirato  the  patriotic  deeds  of 
the  Philffini  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives 
that  the  e.xtent  of  their  country  might  not 
be  diminished,  raised  two  altars  on  the  place 
where  their  bodies  had  been  buried,  which 
they  called  Phitmnorum  ara.  These  altars 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian  do- 
minions, which  on  the  other  side  extended 
as  far  as  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is 
about  2000  miles,  or  according  to  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  moderns,  only  1420  geo- 
fTaphical  miles.  Sallml.  de  bell.  Jug.  19  and 
79.     Sil.  II.  15,  v.  704. 

PHiLffiNts,  or  Phileris,  a  courtezan.  Vid. 
Phileris. 

PHiLiKus,  a  son  of  Ajax  by  Lysido,  the 
daughter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapitlias. 
Miltiades,  as  some  suppose,  was  descended 
from  him. A  son  of  Augeas,  who  upbraid- 
ed his  father  for  not  granting  wliat  Hercules 
justly  claimed  for  cleaning  his  stables.  [Vid. 
Augeas.]  He  was  placed  u[ton  his  father's 
throne  by  Hricuies.     Apollod.  2. 

Philammo.n,  a  celebrated  musician,  son  of 
Apollo  and  Chione. A  man  who  murder- 
ed Arsinoe,  and  who  was  slain  by  her  female 
attendants. 

Philanthus,  a  son  of  Prolans  of  Elis,  kil- 
ted at  the  Olympic  games.     Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

PiiiLAHCHUs,  a  hero  who  gave  assistance 
to  the  Phocians  when  the  Persians  invaded 
Greece. 

PmLKMOt-a  Greek  comic  poel,  contem- 
porary with  Menandcr.  He  obtained  some 
poetical  prizes  over  Menandcr,  not  so  nnich  by 
f  he  merit  of  his  compositions  as  by  the  intrigues 
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of  his  friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his 
comedies.  He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass 

eat  figs,  B.  C.  274. His  son,  who  bore  the 

same  name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  whicii 
some  few  fragments  remain,  which  do  not 
seem  to  entitle  him  to  great  rank  among  the 
Greek  comic  writers.     Vul.  Max.  9,  c.  12. — 

Q,uiniil.  10. — Plut.  de  ira.  coh. — Slrab.  14. 

A  poor  man  of  Phrygia.     {Vid.  Baucis,] • 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam. 

Philene,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.     Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  102. 

Phileris,  an  immodest  woman,  whom 
Philocrates  the  poet  lampooned.  Mart.  7. 

Phileros,  a  town  of  Macedonia.     Plin. 

Philesius,  a  leader  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

PhiletjErus,  an  eunuch  made  governor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
gamus, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B. 
C.  283.  He  reigned  there  for  20  years,  and  at 
his  death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Eumenes 

as  his  successor.  Strab.  13. — Pans.  1,  c.  8. 

A  Cretan  general  who  revolted  from  Seleucus, 
and  was  conquered,  Sic.     Polya>.n.  4. 

Philetas,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos, 
in  tiie  reign  of  king  Philip,  and  of  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  made  pi-ecep- 
tor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and 
epigrams  which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  them  are  still  preserved  in  Atlienaj- 
us.  He  was  so  small  and  slender,  according 
to  the  improbable  accounts  of  i^^lian,  that  he 
always  carried  pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets, 
to  prevent  being  blown  away  l)y  the  wind. 
JFJian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  U.—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  5. 
Propert.  3,  el.  1. An  historian. 

Philetius,  a  faithful  steward  of  Ulysses, 
who  with  Eumajus  assisted  him  in  destroying 
the  suitors  who  had  not  only  insulted  the 
queen,  but  wasted  tlie  property  of  the  absent 
monarch.     Homer.  Od.  20,  &.c. 

Philidas,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  fa- 
voured the  conspiracy  formed  to  expe!  (he 
Spartans  from  Thebes.  He  received  the  cor. 
spirators  in  his  own  house. 

Philides,  a  dealer  in  horses  in  the  age  of 
Themistocles,  k.c.    Plut.  in  Than. 

Phji.inna,  a  courtezan,  mother  of  Arida?- 
us,  by  I'hilip  the  father  of  Alexander. 

Philinus,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who 
fought  with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C, 
JVi'p.  in  Jjnnib. — Polyb. 

Philippei,  or  Philippi,  certain  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  with  his  image.  Horal,  2, 
op.  1,  V.  284— Lii'.  34,  c.  52,  I.  37,  c.  59,  I. 
39,  c.  5  and  7. 

Philippi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  Daios,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the 
Strymon  on  a  rising  ground,  wliicli  abounds 
with  springs  and  water.  It  was  called  Philip- 
pi, after  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  forti- 
fied it  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians 
of  Thrace,  and  became  celebrated  for  two 
battles  which  were  fought  there  in  October  B. 
C.  42,  at  the  interval  of  about  20  days,  between 
Augustus   and  Antony,  and  the  republican 
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iGVces  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  in  which  the  for-  j  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece,  by  iaviii 


luer  obtained  the  victory.     Odd.  Met.   15 
2S4.—Plin.  7,  c.  45.—Flor.  4,  c.  l.—Palerc.  2, 
c.  7,  &.C. — Jlppian.  2,  Cic.  teZ/. — Plut.  in  .1n- 
ton.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  490.— Sud.  Aug.Z. 

Philippioes,  a  comic  poet  in  Alexan- 
der's age. A  courier,  called  also  Phidippi- 

des. 

Phh.ippopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Hebrus,  built  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander.    Lh\  39,  c.  53. Of  Thessaly,  called 

Philippi. 

PiiiLippus  1st,  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 

reigned  38  years,  B.  C.  40. The  second  of 

that  name  was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia.     He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  an 
hostage  by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art 
of  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  studied  with 
the  greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits 
of  the  Greeks      He  was  recalled  to   Macedo- 
nia, and  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas, 
he  ascended  the  throne  as  guardian  and  protec- 
tor of  the  youthful  years  of  his  nephew.     His 
ambition,  however,  soon  discovered  itself,  and 
he  made  himself  independent.     The   valour 
of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an 
experienced  statesman,  seemed  requisite  to 
ensure  his  power.     The  neighbouring  nations, 
ridiculing  the  youth  and  inexperience   of  the 
new  king  of  Macedonia,  appeared  in  arms,  but 
Philip  soon  convinced   them  of  their  error. 
Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tie,  he  suspended  their  fury  by  presents,  and 
soon  turned  his  arms  against  Anip.hipolis,  a  co- 
lony tributary  to  the  Athenians.     Amphipolis 
was  conquered,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  and  Philip  meditated  no  less  than 
the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  render- 
ed itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even   claimed  submission  from  the 
princes  of  Macedonia.  His  designs,  however, 
were  as  yet  immature,  and  before  he   could 
make  Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thra- 
cians  and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention. 
He  made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and 
from  which  he  received  the  greatest  advanta- 
ges, on  account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  midst  of  his  political 
prosperity,  Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour 
of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias,  the  daugh- 
ter of  INeoptolemus,    king    of  the   Molossi, 
and  when  some  time  after  he  became  father  of 
Alexander,  the  monarch,  conscious  of  the  in- 
estimable advantages   which  arise  from  the 
lessons,  the  example,  and  the  conversation  of 
a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor,  wrote  a  let- 
ter  with  his    own   hand  to   the   philosopher 
Aristotle,  and  begged  him  l"o  retire  from  his 
usual  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate  his  whole  time 
to  the  instructioji  of  the  young  prince.  Every 
thing  seemed  now  to  r,oi;spire  to  his  aggran- 
dizement, and  historians  ha%'e  observed,  that 
Philip  received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of 
three  things   which  could  gratify  the    most 
unbounded  ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  o( 
the  most  aspiring  monarch:  the   birtii  ol  a 
son,  an   honourable  crov.n  at  the  Olympic 
ii;ames,  and  a  victory  over  tlie  barbarians  of 
lllyricum.      But    all  these   increased    rather 
than  satiated  his  ambition  ;  he  declared  his  ini- 
inioal  sentiments  against  the  power  of  Athens 


siege  to  Olynthus,  a  place,  which  on  account 
ot  its  situation  and  consequence,  would  jjrove 
niost  injurious  to   the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  .Macedonian 
prince.     The   Athenians,  roused  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  sent  ,17  vessels  and 
2000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the 
money  of   Philip  prevailed  over  all  tiieir  ef- 
forts.    The    greatest    part    of   the    citizens 
suffered   themselves    to    be    bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus  surrendered 
to  the  enemy,  and   was  instantly  reduced  to 
ruins.     His  successes  were  as  great  in  eveiy 
part  of  Greece  ;  he  was  declared  head  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of   Apollo  at 
Delphi     If  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia, 
it  was  only  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  his  crown, 
by  victories  over  his  enemies  in  lllyricum  and 
Thessaly.     By  assuming  the  mask  of  a  mode- 
rator and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence, 
and  in  attempting  to  protect  the  Pcloponne- 
sians  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Sparta, 
he  rendered  his  cause  popular,  and  by  ridicu- 
ling the  insults   that  were  ottered  to   bis  per- 
son as  he  passed  through  Corinth,  he  display- 
ed to  the  world  his  moderation  and  philo- 
sophic virtues.     lu  his  attempts  to  make  him- 
self master  of    f^uba-a,  Philip    was    unsuc- 
cessful;   and    Phocion,    who    despised    his 
gold  as  well  as   his  meanness,   obliged  him 
to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants  were 
as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  money,  as  they 
were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Eubcea 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians,  but 
the  advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent 
nation    were   inconsiderable,    and   he  again 
made  Greece  an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine. 
He  advanced  far  into  Bceotia,  and  a  general 
engagement  was  fought  at  Cliaiionea.    The 
fight  was  long  and  bloody,  but  Philip  obtained 
the  victory.    His  behaviour  after  the  battle  re- 
flects great  disgrace  upon  him  as  amafi,andas 
a  monarch.  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  and  during 
the  entertainment  \vhich  he  had  given  tocele- 
biale  the  trophies  he  had  won,   Philip  sallied 
from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a 
brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies  of  tlie  slain,  and 
exulted  over  the  calamities  of  t'le  prisoners  of 
war.    His  insolence,  however,  was  checked 
when  Demades,  one  of  the  Athenian  captives, 
reminded  him  of  his  meanness,  by  exclaiming, 
Why  do  you,  0  king,  act  lite  purl  of  a  Thc.-- 
sites,  'when  yuu  ran  represent  with  so  much  dig- 
nity the  ckvrded  cJiaractcr  of  an  Agcmemnon 
The  reproof  was  felt,  Demades  received  hi- 
liberty,  and  Philip  learned  how  to  gain  popu 
larity  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by  rf- 
lieving  their  wants  and  easing  their  distregsus. 
At  the  battle  of  Chanonea  the  independence  ot 
Greece  was  extinguished  ;  and  Phili|',  uiiabh' 
to  find  new  enemies  in  EurojK.',  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.     He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  (ireeks  ngainat 
the  Persians,  and  was  called  upon  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  sufl'cred  from  the  invasions 
of  Darias,  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  st<.pi)i-d 
in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparulion.s:  In; 
was  stabbed  bv  I'ausanias  as  he  entered  the 
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theatre  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  Cleopatra.  This  murder  has 
given  rise  to  many  reflections  upon  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  and  many  who  consider 
the  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias,  and  the 
resentment  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  his  death  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  riiliculous  honours  which 
Olympias  paid  to  her  husband's  murderer 
strengthened  the  suspicion,  yet  Alexander  de- 
clared that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  Persian 
satraps  and  princes,  by  whose  immediate  in 
trigues  the  assassination  had  been  committed. 
The  character  of  Philip  is  that  of  a  sagacious. 
artful,  prudent  and  intriguing  monarch ;  he 
was  brave  in  the  iield  of  battle,  eloquent  and 
dissipjulating  at  home,  and  he  possessed  the 
wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduct  accor- 
ding to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of  mankind, 
without  ever  altering  his  purpose,  oi'  losing 
sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possessed  much 
perseverance,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  Tlie  hand  of 
an  assassin  prevented  him  from  achieving  the 
boldest  and  most  extensive  of  his  underta- 
kings, and  iie  might  have  acquired  as  many 
laurels,  and  conijiiered  as  many  nations  as  his 
son  Alexander  did  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  might  have  been  added 
to  the  Macedonian  empire,  perhaps  with  great- 
er moderation,  with  more  glory,  and  with 
more  lasting  advantages.  The  private  charac- 
ter of  Philip  lies  open  to  censure,  and  raises  in- 
dignation. The  admirer  of  his  virtues  is  disgus- 
ted to  iind  him  among  the  most  abandoned 
prostitutes,  and  disgracing  himself  by  the  most 
unnatural  crimes  and  lascivious  indulgences 
which  can  make  even  the  most  debauched  and 
the  most  proiligate  to  blush.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  2^th  of  his 
reign,  about  336  yeai's  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  reign  is  become  uncommonly  interesting, 
and  his  administration  a  matter  of  instruction. 
He  is  the  iirst  monarch  whose  life  and  actions 
are  described  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  his 
torical  faithfulness.  Philip  was  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Olympias ;  he  had  also  by  Audaca,  an  Illyriarj. 
Cyna,  who  married  Amyntas  the  son  of  Per- 
diccas,  Philip's  elder  brother;  by  Nicasipolis, 
a  Thessalian,  Niciea,  who  married  Cassander; 
by  Fhilinna,  a  Larissean  dancer,  Aridaius,  who 
reigned  soiue  time  after  Alexander's  death ; 
by  Cleopatra, the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranus  and 
Europa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olym- 
pias; and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by 
Arsinoe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy was  married  to  Lagus.  Demoslh.  in  Fhil. 
^■-  Olynth. — Justin.  7,  ^^-c.—Diod.  16— Pint,  in 
Mex.  Dem  S^^poph. — Isocrat.ad  Phil — Curt 

1.  &^c. — JEschims. — Paus. — BtEotic.    ^c. 

The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name,  was 
son  of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  was  protected  by  Antjgonus,  one  of 
his  friends,who  ascended  the  thrGne,and  reign- 
ed for  12  years  with  the  title  of  independent 
monarch.  When  Antigonus  died,  Philip  recov- 
ered his  father's  throne,  though  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  boldness  and  his  ambitious  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus  soon  display- 
e-3  his  character  in  its  true  iightjandto  the  giati- 
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ficatJon  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagan? 
propensity,  he  had  liie  meunness  to  sacrifice 
thii  faithful  and  virluous  Athenian.  Nut  satis- 
fied with  the  kin;:d()m  of  Alacedonia,  Philip  as- 
pired to  become  the  friend  of  Aunibal,  and 
wished  to  share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the 
distresses  and  continual  loss  of  the  Romans 
seemed  soon  to  promise.  But  his  expectations 
were  frustrated,  the  Romans  discovered  his 
intrigues,  and  though  weakened  by  the  valour 
and  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian,  yet  they  were 
soon  enabled  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of" battle. 
The  consul  Ltevinus  entered  without  delay 
liis  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after  he  had 
obt.Tineda  victO!-y  over  him  near  Apolbmiti 
and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  compelled 
him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  peaceful  disposition 
was  not  permanent,  and  when  the  Romans 
discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  immortal 
enemy  Aniiibal  with  men  and  money,  they 
appointed  T.  Q.  Flrtminius  (o  punish  his  per- 
fidy, and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Ro- 
man consid,  with  his  usual  expedition,  invaded 
Macedonia, and  in  ageneral  engagement. which 
was  fought  near  Cynoc<ipliale,  the  hostile  ar- 
my was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Destitute  of  resources,  without 
friends  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  submit  tothe  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  demand  peace  by  his  ambassadors.  It 
wasgr^nted  with  difficulty,  the  terms  wei'e  hu- 
miliating, but  the  poverty  of  Philip  oblised  him 
to  accept  the  conditions,  however  disadvan- 
tageous and  degrading  to  his  dignity.  In  the 
midst  of  these  public  calamities,  the  peace  of 
his  family  was  disturbe<l ;  and  Perses,  the  eldest 
of  his  sons  by  a  concubine,  raised  seditions 
against  his  brother  Demetrius,  whose  conde- 
scension and  humanity  had  gained  popularity 
among  the  Macedoniaiis,  and  who,  from  his 
residence  at  Rome,  as  an  hostage,  had  gained 
the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  mo- 
desty and  innocence  of  his  manners,  had  ob- 
tained forgiveness  from  that  venerable  body  for 
the  hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip  listened 
with  too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusation 
of  Perses  ;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wisiied  to  rob  him  of  his  cjown,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  so 
unworthy  and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  IS'o  sooner 
was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  credulity  than 
Fhiiip  became  convinced  of  his  cruelty  and 
rashness,  and  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  Perses, 
he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  son, 
his  successor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  But 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  his  purpose 
by  death,  in  the42d  yearof  his  reign,  17!>  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  assassin  of  De- 
metrius succeeded  his  father,  and  with  the 
same  ambition,  with  the  same  rashness  and 
oppression,  renewed  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans till  his  empire  was  destroyed  and  Mace- 
donia became  a  Roman  province.  Philip  has 
been  compared  with  his  great  ancestor  of  the 
same  name,  but  though  they  possessed  the 
same  virtues,  the  same  ambition,  and  weie 
tainted  with  the  same  vices,  yet  the  father  of 
Alexander  was  more  sagacious  and  more  in- 
triguing, and  the  son  of  13emetrius  was  more 
suspicious,  more  cruel,  and  more  implacable, 
and  according  to  the  pretended  prophecy 
of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebt- 
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e^  to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequence 
among:  nations,  and  under  another  Philip  siie 
lamented  the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire, 
and  her  dignity.  Polyb.  1«,  &ic. — Jiislin.  29,  k.c. 
— Plat.  in'Flnm.—Paus.  1,  c.  8.—Liv.  31,  Sic. 

~Val.  Max.  4.  c.  e.—Orosius.  4,  c.  20. 

M.  JuRus,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure 
fiimily  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  sur- 
riamed  Arabian.  From  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  army  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  of- 
fices, and  when  he  was  made  general  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  he  assassinated  Gordian  to 
make  himself  emperor.  To  establish  liimself 
with  more  certainty  on  the  imperial  throne, 
he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  continual 
invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to  Rome, 
where  his  election  was  universally  approved 
by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Philip 
rendered  his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality 
and  profusion,  and  it  added  much  to  his  splen- 
dour and  dignity,  that  tiie  Romans  during  his 
peign  commemorated  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed  but  once 
every  hundred  years,  and  which  v/as  cele- 
brated with  more  pomp  and  more  magflifi- 
cence  tlian  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successi%ely 
crowded  during  tiiree  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gazinf 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was  short, 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  and  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  5th 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  YoungPhilip  was  then 
in  the  12th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  la- 
mented in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  na- 
tural humanity,  and  endearing  virtues.  Jlurel. 

Yiclor. — Zozim. A   native   of    Acarnania, 

physician  to  Alexander  the  Great.  When  the 
monarch  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after 
bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  re- 
move the  complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  phy- 
sicians believed  that  all  medical  assistance 
would  be  ineftectual  But  as  he  was  p,i-eparing 
his  medicine,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from 
Parmenio,  in  whicii  he  was  advised  to  beware 
of  his  physician  Philip,  as  he  had  cons[)ired 
against  his  life.  The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and 
when  Philip  j)res«nt8d  him  the  medicine,  he 
gave  liim  Parmenio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  be- 
gan to  drink  the  potion.  The  serenity  and  com- 
posure of  Philip's  countenance,  as  he  read  the 
letter,  removed  every  suspicion  from  Alexan- 
der's breast,  and  he  pursued  the  directions  of 
his  physician,  and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

Plul.  in  Alex.— Curl.  3.—Arrian.  2, A  son 

of  Alexander  the  Great,  murdered  by  order  ol' 

Olympias. A  governor  of  Sparta. A  son 

of  Cassandcr. A  man  who  pretended  to  be 

the  son  of  Perseus,  that  he  might  lay  claim  to 
tlie  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  He  was  cal- 
led Psendojifiilippu-i. .\    general   of    Cas- 

sander,  in  jEtolia. A  Phrygian,  made  gov- 
ernor of  .lerusalem   by   Antiochus,  &.c. A 

son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.  A  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

called  al^o  Arida>iis.     Vifl.  Aridajus. A 

en 
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freed-man  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  fuunci 
his  master's  body  deserted  on  the  sea  shore, 
in  Egypt,  and  he  gave  it  a  decent  burial,  willi 
the  assistance  of  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who 

had  fought  under  Pompey. The  fati;r.i--iii- 

law  of  the  emperor  Augustus. .\  Laceds- 

monian  who  wished  to  make  himself  absolute 

in  Thebes. .An  officer  made  master  of  Par- 

thia.  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the   Great. 

.\  king  of  part  of  Syria,  son  of  Antiochus 

Gry|ihiis. A  son  of  Antipater  in   the  army 

of  .Viexander. A  brother  of  Lysimachus, 

who  died  suddenly  after  hard  walking  and  la- 
bour.  An  historian  of    Amphipolis. .A 

Carthaginian,    kc. A  man  who  wrote  an 

history  of  Caria. A     nalive  of    Megara,   . 

Stc. A  native  of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  a 

dill'nse  history  from  the  creation  down  to  his 
own  time.  It  was  not  much  valued.  He  lived 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius  2d. 

Philiscus,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  sta- 
tues of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses, 
and  a  naked   Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the 

portico  belonging   to  Octavia A    Greek 

comic  poet.  Plin.  11,  c.  9. An  Athenian  who 

received  Cicero  when  he  fled  to  Macedonia. 

An  officer  of  Artaserses,   appointed  to 

make  peace  with  the  Greeks. 

Phii.istion,  a  comic  jioet  of  Nicaia  in  the- 

age   of   Socrates.     Martial.  2,   ep.  41. A 

physician  of  Locris.     A.  Gell.  1,  c.  12. 

Philistus,    a  musician  of    Miletus. A 

Syracusan,  v;ho  during  his  banishment  from 
his  native  country  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily 
in  12  books,  which  was  commended  by  some, 
(hough  condemned  for  inaccuracy  by  Pau- 
sanias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against  the 
Syracusans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  he 
killed  himseh  when  overcome  by  the  enemy/ 
.351)  B.  C.     PhU.  in  Dion.—Diod.  13. 

Phillo,  an  Arcadian  maid,  by  whom  Her- 
cules had  a  son.  The  father,  named  Alcime- 
don,  exposed  his  daughter,  but  she  was  saved 
by  means  of  her  lover,  who  was  directed  to 
the  place  where  she  was  doomed  to  perish, 
by  the  chirping  of  a  magpie,  which  imitated 
the  plaintive  cries  of  a  child.     Pans.  8,  c.  12. 

Phu-o,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A. 
D.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embas- 
sy, of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account; 
and  the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worship- 
ped as  a  god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Jews,  because  they  refused  to  place  his 
statues  in  their  temples.  He  was  so  happy  ia 
his  expressions,  and  el&gant  in  his  variety, 
that  he  has  been  called  the  Jewish  Plato,  and 
the  book  which  he  wrote  on  the  sufterings  of 
the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Caius,  met  with  sucU 
unbounded  applause  in  the  Roman  senate, 
where  he  read  it  publicly,  that  he  was  permit- 
ted to  consecrate  it  in  the  public  libraries  — 
His  works  were  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  first  related  to  the  cr.-atiou  of  llie 
world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred  history,  and 
in  the  tiiird,  the  author  made  mention  of  tho 
law  s  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  I  he 
best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Maiig<-y,  2  yoU. 

fol.  London.  1742. A  man  who  t.dl  in  love 

with  his  daughter  called  I'loserpmo,  as  slio 
was  bathing.     He  had  by  iier  a  son,   IMcicu- 

rius  Trismegistus. A  man  who  ;*■'•'>'.;•"" 

account  of  a  iourney  to  Arabia. A  phiioso- 
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piier  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Carneades, 

B.  C.  100. Another  philosopher  of  Athens, 

tutor  to  Cicero. A  grammarian  in  the  first 

century. — —An  architect  of  Byzantiiim,  who 
flourislied  about  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  built  a  dock  at  Athens, 
where  ships  were  drawn  in  safety,  and  pro- 
tected from  storms.  Cic.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  14. 

A  Greek  Christian  writer,  whose  work  was 

edited  at   Rome,  4to.    1772. A  dialectic 

philosopher,  2<)0  B.  C. 

Philob(Eotos,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia. 
Plut. 

Philochorus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  histo- 
ly  of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the 
archons-  two  books  of  olympiads,  ilic.  He 
died  B.  C.  222. 

Philocles,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  to 
cut  off  the  right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies 
as  were  taken,  that  they  might  be  rendered 
unfit  for  service.  His  plan  was  adopted  by 
all  the  10  admirals  except  one,  but  their  ex- 
pectations were  frustrated,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing conquerors,  they  were  totally  defeated  at 
.ffigospotamos  by  Lysander,  and  Philocles, 
with  3000  of  his  countjymen,  was  |)ut  to  death, 
and  denied  the  honours  of  a  burial.  Piut.  in 

Lys. A  general  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

A   comic  poet. Another,  who  wrote 

tragedies  at  Athens. 

Philogrates,  an  Athenian,  famous  for  his 

treachery.  Sic. A  writer  who  published  an 

history  of  Thessaly. A  servant  of  C.  Grac- 
chus.  A  Greek  orator. 

Philoctetes,  a  son  of  Poean  and  Demo- 
nassa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to 
Flacciis  and  Hyginus,  and  the  arm-bearer 
and  particular  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because 
he  had  erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the 
hero  was  consumed,  he  received  from  him  the 
arrows,  which  had  been  dipjied  in  the  gall  of 
the  hydra,  after  he  liad  bound  himself  by  a 
■solemn  oath  not  to  betray  the  place  where  his 
ashes  were  deposited.  He  had  no  sooner  paid 
the  last  offices  to  Hercules,  than  he  returned 
to  Meliboja,  where  his  father  reigned.  From 
thence  he  visited  Sparta,  where  he  became 
one  tif  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and 
soon  after,  like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who 
had  courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,and  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  iiei'  from  in- 
jury, he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to 
accompany  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
he  immediately  set  sail  from  Meiibcja  with 
seven  shi|)s,  and  repaired  to  Aulis-  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was 
here  prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen, 
and  tlie  offensive  smell  which  arose  from  a 
wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the 
camp,  and  he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  or  as  others  say  to  Chryse, 
where  Phimacus,  the  son  of  Dolopiiion,  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  him .  In  this  solitary  re- 
treat he  was  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
till  the  Greeks,  on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  which  were  then  in  the  posses- 
.sion  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this  Ulysses,  ac- 
-eompanied  by   Diom«de$;  or  according  to 
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others  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by  the 
rest  of  the  (jJrecian  ai-my  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Pliilocfetes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollect- 
ed the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  from  Ulysses,  and 
therefore  he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy, 
l)Ut  he  even  persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct 
iiim  to  Meliboea.  As  he  embarked,  the  manes 
of  Hercules  Ibrbad  him  to  proceed,  but  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  tiie  Grecian  camp, 
where  he  should  be  cured  ot  his  wounds,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoctetes  obeyed, 
and  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his  former 
health  by  .(Escuiapius,  or  according  to  some 
by  Machaon,  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed  an 
immense  numberofthe  Trojan  enemy,  among 
whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
butashe  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Italy,  where  by  the  assistance 
of  his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Pe- 
tilia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of 
the  wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the 
foot.  The  most  ancient  mythologists  support, 
that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno 
had  sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  at- 
tended Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had 
buried  his  ashes.  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged 
him  to  discover  where  the  ashes  of  Hercules 
were  deposited,  and  as  he  had  made  an  oath 
not  to  mention  the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot 
struck  the  ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this 
means  concluded  he  had  not  violated  his  so- 
lemn engagement.  For  this,  however,  he  was 
soon  after  punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  from  his  quiver  upon  the  foot 
which  had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  sa 
offensive  a  wound,  that  the  Greeks  were 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  their  camp.  The 
sufferings  and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  So- 
phocles. Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  46. — Fimlar.  Pytk. 
1- — [>iciys.  Cret.  1,  c.  14. — Senec.  in  Here. — , 
Sophocl.  Phil. —  Quint.  Calab  9  and  10.— 
Hygin.  lab.  26,  97,  and  102.— DJorf.  2  and  4.- 
Odd.  Met.  13,  V.  329, 1.  9,  v.  234.  Trist.  5, 
el.  2.— Cic.  Tusc.  c.  -2.—Plokm.  Haph.6. 

Philocvprus,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  in  the 
age  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed 
the  situation  of  a  city,  which  in  gratitude  he 
called  Soli.     Plut.  in  Sol. 

Philodamea,  one  of  the  Danaides,  mother 
of  Pliares  by  Mercury.     Paus.  1,  c.  22. 

Philoueaius,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  lascivious 
and  indelicate  verses.  Cic.  de  Finib.2. — Ho- 
rat.  1,  Sal.  2,  v.  121 A  comic  poet,  ridi- 
culed by  Aristophanes. 

Philodice,  a  daughter  of  Inachus,  wh» 
married  Leucippus. 

Philolaus,  ason  of  Minos,  by  the  nympU 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions. 
JipoUod.  3,  c.  1. — A  Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and 
its  aimual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero  in 
Jlcad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  the 
Syracusan  philosopher  f^icetas,  and  likewise 
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io  Plato  ;  and  from  this  passage  some  suppose  I  froing  to  stab  them  to  the  heart,  he  was  chaog 
thd\.  Copernicus  started  the  idea  ofUie  system  I  ed  into  a  hoopoe,  Philonieid  into  a  iii-'htiu- 


which  he  afterwards  established.     Ding;. —  Cic 

de  Oral.  3. — Plut. A  lawgiver  of  Thebes. 

He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  family 
of  the  Baccniades,  iic.     .Bristol.  2,  Polit.  cap. 

nit. A  mechanic  of  Tarentiim. A  sur 

name  of  ^sculapius,  who  had  a  temple  in  La- 
conia,  near  the  Asopus. 

Philoiogus,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero.  He 
betrayed  his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he 
was  tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cice- 
ro's brotlier,  and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own 
flesh  by  piece  meal,  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up. 
Flut.  in  Cic.  &lc 

Philomache,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  king  of 
lolchos.  According  to  some  writers,  she  was 
daughter  to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  tliougli 
she  is  more  generally  called  Anaxibia,  daugh- 
ter of  Bias.    Apollod.  I. 

Philombrutus,  an  archon  at  Athens  in 
whose  age  the  state  was  intrusted  to  Solon, 
when  torn  by  factions.     Plut.  in  Sol. 

Philomedus,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute in  Phocaea,  by  promising  to  assist  the 
inhabitants.     Polycm. 

Philomela,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  mar- 
ried Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne,  separated 
from  Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  particularly 
attached,  spent  her  time  in  great  melancholy, 
till  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  go  to 
Athens,  and  bring  her  sister  to  Thrace.  Tere- 
us obeyed  his  wife's  injunctions,  but  he  had 
no  sooner  obtained  Pandion's  permission  to 
conduct  Philomela  to  Thrace,  then  he  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  resolved  to  gratify  his 
passion.  He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the 
suspicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch 
his  conduct,  and  he  offered  violence  to  Philo- 
mela, and  afterwards  cut  off  her  tongue,  that 
the  might  not  be  able  to  discover  his  barbarity, 
and  the  indignities  which  she  had  suffered. 
Ke  confined"  her  also  in  a  lonely  castle,  and 
after  he  had  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent 
a  discovery,  he  returned  to  Thrace,  and  he 
told  Procne  that  Philomela  had  died  by  the 
way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  last  ofHces  to 
her  remains.  Procne,  at  this  sad  intelligence, 
put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Philomela: 
but  a  year  had"  scarcely  elapsed  before  she  was 
secretly  informed  that  her  sister  was  not  dead. 
Philomela,  during  her  captivity,  described  on 
a  pieite  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes  and  the 
brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed 
it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  going  to  celebrate 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  she  received  it ; 
she  disguised  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened 
to  deliver  her  sistpr  Philomela  from  her  con- 
finement, and  she  concerted  with  her  on  tiie 
best  measures  of  pimisning  the  cruelty  of  Te- 
reus. She  murdered  her  son  Itylus,  who  was 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up 
as  food  before  her  husband  during  the  festival. 
Tereus  in  the  midst  of  his  repast,  called  for 
Itylus,  but  Procne  immediately  informed  him. 
that  he  was  then  feasting  on  hisTlesh,  andtha; 
instant  Philomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table 
the  head  of  Itylus,  covinced  the  monarch  ol 


ale,  Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Itylus  into  a 
pheasant.  This  tragical  scene  hajipened  at 
Daulis  in  Phocis;  but  Pausanias  and  Strabo, 
who  mention  the  whole  of  the  story,  are  silent 
about  the  transformation  ;  and  the  former  ob- 
erves  that  Tereus,  after  this  bloody  repast, 
Hed  to  Megara,  where  he  destroyed  himself. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  small  pebbles  in- 
stead of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monument 
that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  fii-st  seen  ; 
hence  the  fable  of  his  metamorphosis.  Procne 
and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of  grief 
and  melancholy;  and  as  the  nightingale's  and 
swallow's  voice  is  peculiarly "  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  fa- 
ble, by  supposing  that  the  two  unfortunate  sis- 
ters were  changed  into  birds.  Apollod.  3,  c. 
\4.—Pans.  1,  c.  42, 1.  10,  c.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  45. 
—Strab.  9.— Ovid.  Mtt.  6,  fab.  9  and   10.— 

Virg.  G.  4,  v.  15  and  511. A  daughter  of 

Actor,  king  of  the  Myrmidons. 

Philomelum,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Cic.  ad 
Jiilic.  5,  ep.  20.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  83. 

Philomelus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  who  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  died  B.  C. 

354.  [Vid.  Phocis.] A  rich  musician.  Mart. 

4,  ep.  6. 

Philon,  a  general  of  some  Greeks,  who 
settled  in  Asia.     Diud.  18. 

Philonjdes,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  who 
ran  from  Sicyon  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  16 
hours.    Plin.  2,  c.  71. 

Philohis,  a  name  of  Chione,  daughter  of 
Dgedalion,  made  immortal  by  Diana. 

Philonoe,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  by  Leda,  daughter  of  Thestius.  Apol- 
lod.  A  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of  Lycia, 

who  married  Bellerophon.     Id.  2. 

Philonome,  a  daughter  of  Nyctimus,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthus 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended their  grandfather's  throne.     PUd.  in 

Per. The  second  wife  of  Cycnus,  the  sou 

of  JNe[)tune.  She  became  enamoured  of  Tea- 
iies,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife,  Pro- 
clea,  the  daughter  of  Clytus;  and  when  he  re- 
fused to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him  of 
attempts  u])on  her  virtue.  Cycnus  believed  the 
accusation,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  aiC      Paus.  10,  c.  14. 

Philonomi's,  a  son  of  Electryon,  king  of 
Mycente  by  Anaxo.    Apollod.  2. 

Philonus,  a  village  of  Egypt.     S'rah. 

Philopator,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, king  of  Egypt.     [Vid.  Ptolema;us.] 

Phii.ophron,  a  general,  who  with  5<X»0  sol- 
diers defended  Pelusium  against  the  Greek* 
who  invaded  Egypt.     Diod.  16. 

Piiii.opffiMEN,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achfean  league,  born  at  Megalopolis.  His 
father's  name  was  Grangis.  His  education 
was  begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ec- 
demus,and  Demoplwnes;  and  he  early  distiu- 
L'nished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ap- 
peared fond  of  agriculture  and  a  country  hie. 


the  cruelty  of  the  scene.     He  drev»  his  sword    He  proposed  himself  Lpammont  as  Ipr  a  mo- 
to  punish  Procne  and  Philomela,  bift  as  he  was  \  del,  and  he  was  not  nnsuccesstul  in  iroitetinf 
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the  pruJcnce  and  the  simplicity,  tlie  disinte- 
restedness and  activity  of  tills  famous  Theban. 
IVhen  Megalopolis  was  attacked  by  the  Spar- 
tans, Philopcemen,  tiien  in  tiie  SOth  year  of 
his  age,  gave  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  intrepidity.  He  afterwards  assisted 
Anligonus,    and    was   present  in  the  famous 
battle  in  which  the  iEtolians  were  defeated. 
Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  commander,  he 
showed  his  ability  to  discharge  that  important 
trnst,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Mechani- 
das,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta;  and  if  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabis,  he  soon  after 
repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the  capital  of  La- 
conia,  B.  C.   188,  and  by  abolishing  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  which  had  flourished  there  for 
such  a  length  of  time.     Sparta,  after  its  con- 
uesl,  became  tributary  to  the  Acha^ans,  and 
hilopoemen  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  having 
reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  greatest  and  the 
ijiust  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece.     Some 
time  after,  the  Messenians  revolted  from  the 
Achajan  league,  and  Philopcemen,  v\  ho  headed 
the    Achuians,    unfortunately    fell    from    his 
liorse,  and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  camp 
Dinocrates,  the  general  of  the    Messenians, 
treated   him    with    great    severity ;    he    was 
ihrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink 
a  dose  of  poison.     When  he  received  the  cu[) 
from  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  Philopce- 
men asked  hint  how  his  countrymen  had  be- 
haved in  the  field  of  battle;  and  when  he  heard 
that  they  had  obtained  the  victoiy,  he  drank 
the  u  hole  with  pleasure,  exclaiming,  that  this 
Was  comfortable  news.     Tlie  death  of  Philo- 
pcemen, which  happened  about  183  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  in  his  7Uth  year,  was 
Knivei-sally  lamented ;    and  the  Acha?ans,  to 
revenge  his  death,  immediately  inarched  to 
Messenia,  where  Dinocrates,    to  avuid  their 
resentment,  killed  himself      The  rest  of  his 
murderers  were  dragged  to  his  tomb,  where 
they  were  sacrificed  ;  and  the  people  of  Mega- 
lopolis, to  show  farther  their  great  sense  of 
his  merit,  ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly  offered 
on  his  tomb,  and    hymns  to  be  sung  in  his 
praise,  and  his  actions  to  be  celebrated  in  a 
panegyrical  oration.     He  liad  also  statues  rais- 
ed to  his  memory,  which  some  of  the  Romans 
attemjited  to  violate,  and  io  destroy,  to  no  pur- 
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sopher  in  the  reign  of  JVero.— — Auother  ix 
the  age  of  Augustus. 

Philotas,  a  sou  of  Parmenio,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  ana  at  last 
accused  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He 
was  tortured,  and  stoned  to  death,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  stuck  through  with  darts,  by  the 
soldiers,  B.  C.  3cJU.  Curt.  6,  c.  U.—Flut  — 
Jirriuu. An  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander.  Another  who  was  made  master  of 

Cilicia,  after  Alexander's  death. A  physi- 
cian in  the  age  of  Antony.  He  ridiculed  the 
expenses  and  the  exuavagance  of  this  cele- 
brated Konian.     Flui. 

PiiiLOTJiUA,  the  mother  of  Mylo,  &,c.  Po- 
lycai.  8. 

Philotimus,  a  freed-maa  of  Cicero.  Ok. 
ad  Div.  3,  c.  9. 

Philutis,  a  servant  maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  counti-ymen  from  destruction.  Af- 
ter the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauis,  the  Fi- 
denates  assembled  an  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lucius  Posthumius,  and  marched 
against  the  capital,  demanding  all  the  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  city,  as  Uie  conditions  of 
peace.  This  extraordinary  demand  astonished 
the  senators,  and  when  tiiey  retiised  to  com- 
ply, Philutis  advised  them  to  send  all  their  fe- 
male slaves  disguised  in  matron's  clothes,  and 
she  ottered  to  marcii  heiself  at  the  head.  Her 
advice  was  lollowed,  and  when  the  I'idenates 
had  leasted  late  m  the  evening,  and  were  quite 
intoxicated,  and  fallen  asleep,  Philotis  lignted 
a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her  countrymen  to  at- 
tack the  enemy.  The  whole  was  successful  ; 
the  Fidenates  were  comjuered,  and  the  senate 
to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  female  slaves, 
jiermitted  them  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons.    Pint,  lu  Rom. —  Varro.  de  L. 

L.  5. Ovid  dt  Art.  Am.  2. 

Philoxekus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received   (jilicia  at  the  general  division  of  the 

provinces A  son  of  Ptolemy,    who   vva« 

given  to  Pelojiidas  as  an  hostage. A  dithy- 

rambic  poet  of  Cytheia,  who  enjoyed  the  fa- 
vour of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 
time,  till  he  offended  him  by  seducing  one  of 
his  female  singers.  During  his  continenient> 
Philoxenus  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  cal- 
led Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the 


pose,  when  Mummius  took  Corinth.     Philo-   character  ot  the  tyrant  under  the  name  ot  Po 


pcemen  has  been  justly  called  by  his  country- 
men the  last  of  the  Greeks.     Flut.  in  vita. — 

Justin.  32,  c.  A.^Polyb. A  native  of  Perga- 

mus,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

Piiii.o STRATUS,  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Alliens.  He 
eame  to  Rome,  v.  iiere  he  lived  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  and  lie  was  intrusted  by  the  empress 
with  all  the  papers  which  contained  some  ac- 
count, or  anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Thyanreus, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  review  them,  and  with 
them  to  compile  an  history.  The  life  of  Apol- 
lonius is  written  with  elegance,  but  the  im- 
probable accounts,  the  fabulous  stories,  and 
exaggerated  details  which  it  gives,  render  it 
disgusting.  There  is,  besides,  another  trea- 
tise remaining  of  his  writings,  &c.  He  died] 
A.  D.  244.    The  best  edition  of  his  writings  i 


iyphemus,  and  lepresenled  his  mistress  under 
the  name  of  Galatasa,  and  himself  under  that 
of  Ulysses.  The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of 
writing  poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  re- 
moved Philoxenus  from  his  Oungeon,  but  the 
|)oct  refused  to  purchase  his  libeity,  by  saying 
things  unworthy  of  himself,  and  ajipiaudnig 
the  vvi'etched  verses  of  Dionysius,  and  there- 
fore he  was  sent  to  the  quariies.  When  he 
was  asked  his  opinion  at  a  feast  about  some 
verses  vviiich  Dionysius  had  just  repeated,  and 
uhich  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the 
gi'eatest  applause,  Philoxenus  gave  no  answer, 
but  he  ordeit'd  the  guards  that  surrounded  the 
tyrant's  table,  to  take  him  back  to  the  quar- 
ries. Dionysius  was  pleased  with  his  pleasan- 
try and  with  his  tirmness,  and  immediately 
lorgave  him.  Philo.\enus  died  at  Lphesus, 
about  380  years  before  Christ.     Plut. A 


is  that  of   Olearius,  fol.  Lisp.    1709.^ H^sj  celebrated  musician  of  Ionia. A  painter  of 

nephew,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Heliogaba- 1  Eretria,  who  made  for  Cassanderan  excellent 
lus,  wrote  an  account  of  sophists. A  philo- 1  representalon  of  the  battle  of  Alexander  witb 
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Darius.    He  was  pupil  to  Nicomachus.    Plin.  ]  seus  defcBded  Liinst- If,  and  turned  into  stone 

31,  c.  10. A  pliilosopher,  who  wished  to   Phineus,    and  his   companions,    by  showing 

have  the  neck  of  a  crane,  that  lie  might  ea-  i  them  the  Gorgan's  head.  .Ipollod.  i>,  c.  1 
joy  the  taste  of  hisj  aliments  longer,  and  %vith  and  4.— OrtW.  Md.  5,  fab.  1  and  'Z.—Hygin. 
more  pleasure.    Jlrist.  eth.'S.  ■ '"^''  •^J »  »««  «f  \/i„i„.  »     _       f. 

Phillyllius,  a  comic  poet.    Jltlien. 

Philtira,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was 


met  by  Saturn  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  es 
cape  from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  him- 
self into  ahorse,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Piii- 
lyra,  by  whom  lie  had  a  son,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  horse,  called  C'hiron.  Philyra  was  so 
ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  such  a  monster, 
that  she  entrealed  the  gods  to  change  her  na- 
ture. She  wsLi  metamorphosed  in  the  linden 
tree,  calh-d  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks. 
Hygin.  fab.  Via. The  wile  of  iN'auphus. 

Pkilykes,  a  people  near  Pontus. 

Philykides,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the 
son  of  Philyra.  Ond.  Jirt.  Am. —  Virg.  G. 
3,  V.  550. 

Phineus,  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, or  according  to  some  of  iN'eptune,  who 
became  king  of  Thrace;  or,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  mytiiologists  support,  of  Biliiynia.  lie 
married  Cleopatra  ihe  daughter  of  Boreas, 
whom  some  call  Cleobula,  by  whom  he  had 
Plexippus  and  Pandion.  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatra,  he  married  Idsea,  the  daughter  of 
Dardaims.  Ida;a.  jealous  of  Cleopatra's  chil- 
dren, accused  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father's  life  and  crown,  or,  according  to  some, 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and  they  were 
immediately  condemned  by  Phineus  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was  soon 
after  punished  by  the  gods;  Phineus  suddenly 
became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  sent  by 
Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm, 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on 
bistable.  He  was  some  time  after  delivered 
from  tiiese  dangerous  monsters  by  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  pursued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strojjhades.  He  also  recovered 
bis  sight  by  means  of  l!ie  Argonauts,  whom  he 
Lad  received  with  great  hospitality,  and  in- 
structed in  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by 
which  they  could  arrive  in  Colchis.  The  causes 
ef  the  blindness  of  Phineus  are  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  the  ancients,  some  supposing  that 
this  was  inllicted  by  Boreas,  for  his  cruelty  to 
bis  grandson,  whilst  others  attribute  it  to  the 
anger  of  Neptune,  because  he  had  directed  the 
sons  of  Phryxus  how  to  escape  from  Colchis  to 
Greece.  Many,  however,  think  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  his  having  rashly  attempted  to  de- 
velope  futurity,  while  others  assert  that  Zetes 
and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  second  wife  of 
Phineus  is  called  by  .some  Dia,  Eurytia,  Da- 
nae,  and  Idothea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules. .■Irg.  2. — JipoUod.  1,  c.  !»,  I.  3,  c.  15. — 
Diod.  4. — Hygin.  fab.  19. — Orpheus. — Flacc. 
The  brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  /Ethio- 
pia. He  was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andro- 
meda, when  her  fatlier  Cepheus  was  obliged  to 
give  her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster, 
io  appease  the  resentment  of  jN'eptune.  She 
was,  however,  delivered  by  Perseus,  who 
married  her  by  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
for  having  destroyed  the  sea  monster.  This 
marriage  displeased  Phineus ;  he  interruptetl 
The  ceremony,  and  with  a  number  of  atttn 
vian's  attacked  Perseas  and  his  friend;.    Per- 


fab.  64. A  son  of  Meias. A  son  ol"^  Ly- 

caon,  king  of  Arcadia. A  son  of  Belus  and 

Anchinoe. 
Phinta,   a  king  of  Messenia,    kc.     Faus. 

4,  c.  4. 

PriiNTHiAS,  a  fountain  where  it  is  said  no- 
ting could  sink.     Flin.  31,  c.  2, 

Phintia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Hiniera.     Ck.in  Verr.'s,  c.  83. 

Phintias,  called  also  Pithias,  Pinthias,  and 

Piiythias,  a  man  famous  for  his  unparalleled 

friendship  for  Damon,     [i^id.  Damon.]     Cic. 

de  off.  3.  c.   10.  Tusc.  5,  c,  2'l.—Diod.&. A 

tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  282. 

Phinto,   a  small  island  between  Sardinia 

and  Corsica,  now  Figo. 

Phla,  a  small  island  in  the  lake  Tritonis. 

Herodot.4,  c.  178. 

Phlegelas,  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  Hy- 

daspes,  who  surrendered  to  Alexander.     Curt. 

9,  c.  1. 

Phlegethon,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters were  burning,  as  the  word  ?x:),ijiu,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  seems  to  indicate. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  550.— One/.  Mel.  15,  v.  632.— 
Stntc.  in  Hipp. — Sil.  13,  v.  564. 

Phlegias,  a  man  of  Cyzicus,  when  the  Ar- 
gonauts visited  it,  Jsic.    Flacc. 

Phlegon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-men.  He 
wrote  different  treatises  on  the  long  lived,  on 
wonderful  things,  besides  an  historical  account 
of  Sicily,  sixteen  books  on  the  olympiads,  an 
account  of  the  principal  places  in  Rome, 
three  books  of  fasti,  &.c.  Of  these  some  frag- 
ments remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and 
lie  wrote  without  judgment  or  precision.  His 
works  have  been   edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  L. 

Bat.    1620. One  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

The  word  signifies  burning.     Otnd.  Met.  2. 

Phlegra,  or  PhlegrjEus  campus,  a  place 
of  Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene, 
where  the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were 
defeated  by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  af- 
terwards renewed  in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the 
same  name  near  Cumae.  Sil.  8,  v.  538, 1. 9,  v. 
oOo.—'itrab.  o.—Diod.  4  and  5.— Ovid.  Met.  10, 
V.  151,  I.  12,  v.  378,  I.  15,  v.  532.— 67ai.  5,  Sijlv. 
J,  v.  196. 

Phlkgv^,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some 
authors  place  them  in  Bceotia.  They  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars, 
with  whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  es- 
caped to  Phocis,  where  they  settled.  I'utis.V, 
c.  36.—Homtr.  II.  13,  v.  :ilO\.—Slrab.  9. 

Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse, 
daughter  of  Halmus,  was  king  ot  the  L;  pi- 
tha;  in  Thessaly.  He  was  father  of  Ixion  and 
Coronis,  to  whom  Apollo  ollered  violence. 
When  the  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had 
been  so  wantonly  abused,  he  marched  an  army 
against  Delphi,  and  reduced  the  temple  of 
the  god  to  ashes.  This  was  highly  resented; 
.Apollo  killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in 
iiell,  where  a  huge  stone  hanns  over  his  head, 
and  keeps  him  in  continual  alarms,  by  its 
appearance  of  falling  ev.^ry  moment.  Faus. 
9,  c.  S6.—j}pol!od.  3,  c.  d.—Pind.  Fifth.  3.— 
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Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  SL—Servius  ad  Virg.  Mi.  6, 
V.  618. 

Phlias,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne.     Pans.  2,  c.  12. 

Phliasia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Sicyon,  of  which  Philius  was  the  capital. 

Phlius,  (gen.  ^ivJis,)  a  town  in  Peloponne- 
sus, now  Slapklica,  in  the  territory  of  S  cyon. 

• Another  in  Elis. Another  in  Argolis, 

now  Drepano. 

Phlceus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  expres- 
sive of  his  youth  and  vigour.  Plut.  in  Symp. 
5,  qu.  8. 

Phobetor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  otlice  was  to  assume 
the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  i)easts,  to  inspire 
teiTor  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  inti- 
mates {<}(■'-'-'').  The  other  two  ministers  of 
Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Alorpiieus.  Ovid. 
Met.  IJ,  V.  640. 

Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  head*  and  sacrilices  wevn  offered  to 
him  to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies. 
Pint,  in  erot. 

Phocsa,  now  Fochia,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cumae  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  It  received  its  name  from 
Phocus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from 
iphoca)  sea  calves,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inliab- 
itants,  called  Phocai  and  Pkocaenses,  were 
expert  mariners,  and  founded  many  cities  in 
ditferent  parts  of  Europe.  They  left  Ionia, 
when  Cyrus  attempted  to  reduce  them  under 
his  power,  and  they  came  after  many  adven- 
tures into  Gaul,  where  they  founded  Massiiia, 
now  Marseilles.  The  town  of  Marseilles  is  of- 
ten distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Phocaica, 
and  its  inhabitants  called  Pliocaenses.  Pho- 
caea  was  declared  independent  by  Pompey, 
and  under  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  it  be- 
eame  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia 
Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  34, 1.  37,  c.  31, 1.  38,  c.  39. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  17. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. — Herodot.  1, 
V.  165. — SIrab.  14. — IJorat.  epod.  16. — Ovid. 
Met.  6,  V.  9.—Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Phocenses  and  Phocici,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

Phocilides,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher 
ef  Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant  cal- 
led iw;^tTixii«,  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his 
composition,  but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

PiiocioN,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as})ublic.  He  was  edu- 
cated ill  the  scliool  of  Plato,  and  of  Xenocra- 
tes,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the 
statesmen  of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  prudence  and  raodei'ation,  his  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He 
often  ciiecked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate 
measures  of  Demosthenes,  and  when  the 
Athenians  seemed  eager  to  make  war  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  Phocion  observed 
that  war  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
the  strongest  and  most  certain  expectations  of 
victory  and  success.  When  Philip  endeavoui'- 
ed  to  make  himself  master  of  Eubcea,  Pho- 
cion stopped  his  progress;  and  soon  obliged  him 
to  reUuquish  his  entsrpii^e.     During  tlie  time 
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of  his  administration  he  was  always  inclined 
to  peace,  though  he  never  suffered  his  coun- 
trymen to  become  indolent,  and  to  forget  the 
jealousy  and  rivalshipof  their  neighbours.  He 
was  45  times  appointed  governor  of  Athens, 
and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  passed  upon 
his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman,  than 
that  he  never  solicited  that  high,  though  dan- 
gerous office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  ap- 
peared barefooted,  and  withoutacloak, whence 
one  of  his  soldiei-s  had  occasion  to  observe, 
when  he  saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than 
usual  during  a  severe  winter,  that  since  Pho- 
cion wore  his  cloak,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most 
inclement  weather.  If  he  was  the  friend  of 
temperance  and  discipline,  he  was  not  a  less 
brilliant  examjile  of  true  heroism.  Piiilip,  as 
well  as  his  son  Alexander,  attempted  to  bribe 
him,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  Phocion  boasted 
in  being  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians, 
and  in  deserving  the  appellation  of  the  Good 
It  was  through  him  that  Greece  was  saved 
from  an  impending  war,  and  he  advised  Alex- 
ander rather  to  turn  his  arms  against  Persia, 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  either  his  allies  or  his  subjects.  Alex- 
ander was  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  his 
integrity,  that  he  sent  him  iOD  talents  from 
the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  from  tiie 
Persians  ;  but  Phocion  was  loo  great  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  bribed  :  and  when  the  conqueror 
had  attempted  a  second  time  to  oblige  him, 
and  to  conciliate  his  favour,  by  offering  him 
the  government  and  possession  of  live  cities, 
the  Athenian  rejected  the  presents  with  the 
same  indifference,  and  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent mind.  But  not  totally  to  despise  the 
favours  of  the  monarch,  he  begged  Alexander 
to  restore  to  their  liberty  four  slaves  that  were 
confined  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis.  Antipater, 
who  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Macedo- 
nia after  the  death  of  Alexander,  also  attempt- 
ed to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  bul  with 
the  same  success  as  his  royal  predecessor ;  and 
when  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phocion,  that  if 
he  could  so  refuse  the  generous  offers  of  his 
patrons,  yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of  his 
children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake,  Pho- 
cion calmly  replied,  that  if  his  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  themselves  as 
well  as  their  father  had  done ;  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagances,  or  encou- 
rage their  debaucheries.  But  virtues  like  these 
could  not  long  stand  against  the  insolence  and 
fickleness  of  an  Athenian  asseml)Iy.  When 
the  Piraeus  was  taken,  Phocion  was  accused  of 
(reason,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  public  in- 
dignation, he  fled  for  safety  to  Polyperchon. 
Polyperchon  sent  him  back  to  Athens,  whera 
he  was  immediately  condemned  to  drink  the^ 
fatal  poison.  He  received  the  indignities  of 
t!ie  people  with  uncommon  composure;  and 
when  one  of  his  friends  lamented  his  fate, 
Phocion  exclaimed,  This  is  no  more  than  what 
I  expected ;  litis  trea'ment  the  must  illustrioLts 
citizens  of  Jllhem  have  received  before  me. 
He  took  the  cup  with  the  greatest  serenity  of 
mind,  and  as  he  drank  the  fatal  draught,  he 
prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  and  bade 
his 'friends  to  tell  his  son  Phocus  not  tore- 
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aaemberthe  indignities  which  his  father  had  (leader  had  liberally  contributed  the  great 
received  from  ttie  Athenians.  He  died  about  |  riches  he  possessed  to  the  good  n{  his  country. 
3l8yearsbel'ore  the  Christian  era.  Hi.- body  j  men,  they  resolved  to  oppose  tin;  Ainphicty 
was  deprived  of  a  funeral  by  order  of  the  un- 1  onic  council  by  force  of  arms.     He  seized  tht 
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gratelul  Athenians,  and  if  it  was  at  last  in 
terred,  it  was  by  stealth,  under  a  hearth,  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman  who  placed  this  inscrip- 
tion over  his  bones:  Keep  iuciolale,  O  sacred 
hearth,  the  precious  remuim  of  a  good  man,  I  ill 
a  better  day  restores  tliein  lo  Uie  luunumcids  of 
•their  forefathers  when  dlheiis  siiu'd  ue  aelif 
vered  of  her  frenzy,  and  siiud  be  more  wise. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Phocion,  that  he  never 
apfieared  elated  in  prosperity,  or  dejected  in 
at!  ersity,  he  never  betrayed  pusillanimity  by 
a  tear,  or  joy  by  a  smile,  flis  countenance 
was  stern  and  unpleasant,  but  he  never  be- 
haved with  severity ,  his  expressions  were  mild, 
and  his  rebukes  gentle.  At  the  age  of  «U  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies 
like  the  most  active  oflicer,  and  lo  his  pru- 
dence and  cuoi  valour  in  every  period  of  life 
his  citizens  acknowledged  themselves  much 
indiibted.  His  nitrils  were  not  buried  in  ob- 
livion, the  Athenians  repented  of  their  in- 
gratitude, and  honoured  his  memory  by  raising 
him  statues,   and  putting  to  a  cruel  death  his 

fuilty  accusers,     l^lut.  J^  C.  Nep.  in  vild.— 
Yiod.  16 

Fhocis,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Bceotia,  and  by  Lociis  on  the  west. 
It  originally  exlendeufrom  the  bay  of  Corinth 
to  the  sea  of  Eubuia,  and  reached  on  the  north 
as  far  as  Thermopylie,  but  its  boundaries  \yere 
afterwards  more  contracted.  Phocis  received 
its  name  from  Phocus,  a  son  of  Ornytion,  who 
settled  there.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Pkoceiiscs,  and  from  thence  the  epithet  ot 
Fhocus  waa  formed.  Parnassus  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Phocis,  and 
Delphi  was  the  greatest  of  its  towns.  Phocis 
is  rendered  famous  for  a  war  which  it  main- 
tained against  some  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
and  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Pho- 
cianwar.  '1  his  celebrated  war  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances  : — When  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  by  his  intrigues,  and 
well  concerted  policy,  fomented  divisions  in 
Greece,  and  disturbed  the  peace,  of  every  re- 
public, the  Greeks  universally  became  discon- 
tented in  their  situation,  tickle  in  their  resolu- 
tions, and  jealous  of  the  prosperity  ot  the 
neighbouring  states.  Tiie  Amphictyons,  who 
were  the  supreme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  who 
at  that  time  were  subservient  lo  the  vie\ys  ot 
the  Thebans,  the  inveterate  enemies  ot  the 
Phocians,  showed  the  same  spirit  ot  fickleness, 
and  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  were 
actuated  by  the  same  fears,  the  same  jealousy 
and  ambition.  As  the  supporters  ot  religion, 
they  accused  the  Phocians  ot  impiety  lor 
ploughing  a  small  portion  of  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  god  of  Delplii.  They  immedi- 
ately commanded,  that  the  sacred  field  should 
be  laid  waste,  and  that  the  Phocians,  to  ex- 
piate their  crime,  should  pay  a  heavy  Ciie  to 
the  community.  The  inability  of  the  Pho- 
cians to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the  Am 
phictyons  to  enforce  their  commands  by  vio- 
lence, gave  rise  to  new  events.  The  people 
of  Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  Fhilomelus,  one  of  their 
Gouiitrymen,  and  when  this  ambitious  rmg- 
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rich  fein|)le  oi  Delphi,  and  employed  the  trea- 
sures it  contained  to  raise  a  mercenary  army. 
During  two  years  hotilities  were  carried  on 
between  the  Piiocians  and  their  enemies,  the 
Thebans  and   the  people   of  Locris,  but  no 
decisive  battles  were  fought ;  and  it  can  only 
be  observed,  that  the  Phocian  prisoners  were 
always  put  to  an  ignominous  death,  as  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and  im[)ietyy 
a  treatment  which  was  liberally  retaliated  oa 
such  of  the  army  of  the  Amphictyons  as  be- 
came the  captives  of  the  enemy.     The  defeat, 
however,  and  death  of  Pliilomelus,  for  a  while 
checked  their  successes;  but  the  deceased  ge- 
neral was  soon  succeeded  in  the  command  hy 
bis  brother  called  Onomarchus,  his  equal  in 
boldness  and  ambition,  and  his  superior  in 
activity  and  enterprise.     Onomarchus  render- 
ed his  cause  popular,  the  Thessalians  joined 
his  army,  and  the  neighbouring  states  observed 
at   least  a  strict    neutrality,   if  they   neither 
opposed  nor    favoured    his  arms.     Philip  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  assisted  tlie  Thebans,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  with  dishonour, 
but  a  more  successful  battle    was  fought  near 
Magnesia,  and  the  monarch,  by  crowning  the 
head   of  his  soldiers  with   laurel,  and  telling 
tliem  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi 
and   heaven,   obtained    a   complete   victory. 
Onomarchus  was  slain,  and  his  body  exposed 
on  a  gibbet  ;  6tKX}  shared   his  fate,  and   their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  unworthy 
of  funeral  honours,  and  3(X10  were  taken  alive. 
This  fatal  defeat,  however,  did   not  ruin  the 
Phocians:    Pliayllus,  the   only  surviving  bro- 
iher   of  Pliilomelus,   took   the  comm^id    of 
tiieir  armies,  and  doubling  the  pay  of  his  sol- 
ditrs,  he  encreased  his  forces  by  the  addition 
of  9iKJ0  men  from  Athens,  Lacedicmon,  and 
\chaia.     But  all  this  numerous  force  at   last 
pi-oved  inell'ectiial;  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,   which    had  long  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  began  to  fail,  dissenlions 
arose  among  the  ringleaders  of  Phocis,  and 
when   Philip   had  crossed  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mojiyla',  tlie  Phocians  relying  on  his  genero- 
sity, claimed  his  protection,  and  implored  him 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Ainpliictyonir. 
council.  His  feeble  intercession  was  not  atten- 
ded with  success,  and  the  Thebans,  the  Locri- 
ans,  and  theThessalians.who  then  composed  the 
Aniphictyonic  council,  unanimously  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  should  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  members  among  the  Amphic- 
tyons. Their  arms  and  their  horses  were  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  pay 
the  uunual  sum  of  t)(),0(JU  talents,  till  the  temple 
uf  Delphi  had  been  restored   to  its   ancient 
sjih'iidour  and  0[)ulence  ;  their  cities  were  to  be 
dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct  villagei, 
which  were  to  contain  no  more  than  sixty 
houses  each,  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong  from 
one  another,  and  all  the  privileges  and  the  iin 
munities  of  which  they  were  stripped,  were  to 
be  conferred  on  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  for 
his  eminent  services  in  the  prosecution  ot  the 
Phocian  war.    The  Macedonians  were  order- 
ed to  put  these  cruel  commands  into  execu- 
tion.   The  Phocians  were  aaable  to  make  re- 
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sistancc,  and  ten  years  aftef-tbey  had  under- 
taker the  sacred  war,  they  saw  their  country 
laid  desolate,  their  walls  demolished,  and  their 
cidos  in  ruins,  by  the  wanton  jealousy  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  inflexible  cruelty  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers,  B.  C.  348.  They  were  not, 
however,  long  under  tliis  disgraceful  sentence  ; 
their  well  known  valour  and  courage  recom- 
mended them  to  favour,  and  they  gradually  re- 
jained  their  influence  and  consequence  by  the 
protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  favours 
of  Philip.  Liv.  32,  c.  18.— Ovid.  2,  ^m.  6,  v. 
15.  Met  5,  v.  276. — Demosth. — Justin.  8, 
&c. — Diod.  16,  &c — Plut.in  Dtm.  Lys.  Per. 
&.C. — Slrab.  5. — Paiis.  4,  c.  5. 

Phocus,  son  ofPhocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of 
his  great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedsemon 
to  imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of 
temperance,  and  frugality.  He  cruelly  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the 
Athenians  had  put   to  death.     Plut.in Phoc. 

i/-  Jipoph. A  son  of  JCacus  by  Psamatlie, 

killed  by  Telamon.    .Ipollod.  3,   c.   12. A 

son  of  Ornytion,  who  led  a  colony  of  Corin- 
thians into  Phocis.  He  cured  Antiope,  a 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  of  insanity,  and  married 
her,  and  by  her  became  father  of  Panopeus 
and  Crisus.    Paus.  2,  c.  4. 

Phocylides,  an  ancient  poet.  [Firf.  Pho- 
eilides.] 

Phcebas,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess 
of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Lucan.  5,  v. 
128.  k.c. 

Phcebe,  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that 
luminary.  She  became,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus, mother  of  Asteria  and   Latona.     [Fid. 

Diana.] A    daughter     of    Leucippus  and 

Philodice,  carried  aivay  with  her  sister  Hilai- 
ra,  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  [Fid. 
Leucippides.] — JlpoUod.  2,  c.  10. — Paus.  2, 
C.23. 

Phcebeum,  a  place  near  Sparta. 

Phcebidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent 
by  the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
donians against  tne  Thracians.  He  seized  Ihe 
citadel  of  Thebes ;  but  though  he  was  dis- 
graced and  banished  from  the  Lacedemonian 
army  for  this  perfidious  measure,  yet  bis 
countrymen  kept  possession  of  the  town.  He 
died  B.  C.  377.  C.  Kep.  in  Pdop.—Diod. 
14,  &ic. 

Phcebigen.\,  a  surname  of  .lEsculapius, 
&c.  as  being  descended  from  Phoebfls.  Virg. 
JEn.  V.  773. 

Phcebus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the 
sun.  This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and 
splendour  of  that  luminary  (?«';©')  lid. 
Apollo. 

Phcemos,  a  lake  of  Arcadia. 

Phcenice,  or  Phcenicia,  a  country  of 
Asia,  at  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
boundaries  have  been  diflferent  hi  did'erent 
ages.  Some  suppose  that  the  names  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria,  and  Palestine,  are  indiscrimi- 
nately used  for  one  and  the  same  country 
Phoenicia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  extended  on 
the  north  us  far  as  the  Eleutherus,  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  a 
little  below  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  it  had 
Pelusium  or  the  territories  of  Egypt  as  its 
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more  .«outhcrn  boundary,  and  Syria  on  th? 
east.  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  the  most  capital 
towns  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  were 
naturally  industrious  :  the  invention  of  letters 
is  attributed  to  them,  and  commerce  and  navi- 
gation were  among  them  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing state.  They  planted  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
Carthage,  Hippo,  Marseilles,  and  Utica,  and 
their  manufactures  acquired  such  a  superiority 
over  those  of  other  nations,  that  among  the 
ancients,  whatever  was  elegant,  great,  or  plea- 
sing, either  in  apparel,  or  domestic  utensils, 
received  the  epithet  of  Sidonian.  The  Phcs- 
nicians  were  originally  governed  by.  kings. 
They  were  subdued  by  tiie  Persians,  and  af- 
terwards by  Alexander,  and  remained  tribu- 
tary to  his  successors  and  the  Romans.  They 
were  called  Phcenicians,  from  Phoenix,  son  of 
Agenor,  who  was  one  of  their  kings,  or  accor- 
ding to  others,  from  the  great  number  oi palm 
trees  ('(joivisf)  which  grow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Herodot.  4,  c.  42, 1.  5,  c.  68. — Homer. 
Od.  15.— Mela,  1,  c.  Jl,  1.  2,  c.  T.—Strab.  1. 
—.ipollod.  3,  c.  l.—Lucret  2,  v.  829.— Plin.  2, 
c.  47, 1.  5,  c.  12.— Curt.  4,  c.  2.— Virg.  JEn.  6, 
he— Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  104,  1.  14,  v.  345, 1. 15, 
V.  288. 

Phcenice,  a  town  of  Epinis.     Liv.  22,  c.  12. 

Phcenicia.     Vid.  Phcenice. 

Phcenicos,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia. — —An- 
other in  Lycia,  called  also   Olympus,  with  a 

town  of  the  same  name. A  poet  of  Ery- 

thr«.     Liv.  56,  c.  45. 

PhcenicCsa,  now  Felicudi,  one  of  the  JEo- 
lian  islands. 

Phoenissa,  a  patronymic  given  to  Dido  as  a 
native  of  Phcenicia.      Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  529. 

Phcenix,  son  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos, 
by  Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor 
(o  young  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved 
faithless  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobule, 
jealous  of  her  husband,  persuaded  her  son 
Phoenix  to  ingratiate  iiimself  into  the  favours  of 
his  father's  mistress.  Phcenix  easily  succeeded, 
but  when  .4niyntor  discovered  his  intrigues, 
he  drew  a  curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  his  sigiit,  by  divine  ven- 
geance. According  to  some,  Amyntor  him- 
self put  out  tiie  eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cru- 
elly provoked  him,  that  he  meditated  the  death 
of  his  father.  Picason  and  piety,  however, 
prevailed  over  passion  and  Phcenix,  not  to  be- 
come a  parricide,  fled  from  Argos  to  the  court 
of  Peleus,  king  of  Phtiiia.  Here  he  was  treat- 
ed with  tenderness  ;  Peleus  carried  him  (o 
Chiron,  who  restorec!  him  to  his  eye-sight,  and 
soon  after  he  was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles, 
his  benefactor's  son.  He  was  also  presented 
with  the  government  of  many  cities,  and  made 
king  of  the  Dolopes.  He  accompanied  his  pu- 
pil to  the  Trojan  war,  and  Achilles  was  ever 
grateful  for  the  instructions  and  precejits 
which  he  had  received  from  Phcsnix.  After 
the  death  of  Achilles,  Phujiiix,  with  others,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into 
Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus. 
This  commission  he  performed  with  success, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He  was  buried 
at  jCon,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Tra- 
chinia,  where  a  small  river  in  the  neighbour- 
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flood  received  Ihe  name  of  Phcpnix.     Slrab.  9. 

— Homer.  II.  9,  k.c. Orid.   in  lb.  v.  259.— 

Apollod.  2,  c.  l.—  Virg.JEn.  2,  v.  762. A 

son  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  caMed 
Tele|)liassa,  according  to  Apollodorus  and 
Mosclms.  or,  according  to  others,  Epimedusa, 
Perimeda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  Hke  his  bro- 
thers, Cadmus  and  Cilix,  sent  by  his  father  in 
pursuit  of  his  sister  Europa,  whom  Jupiter  had 
carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  and 
when  his  inquiries  proved  unsuccessful,  he 
settled  in  a  country  which,  according  to  some, 
was  from  him  called  Phceuicm.  From  him, 
as  some  suppose;  the  Carthaginians  were  cal- 
led PcRtii.     Jipollod.  3.—H)/gin.  fab.   178, 

The  father  of  Adonis,   according  to   Hesiod. 

.\  Theban.  delivered  to  Alexander,  kc. 

A  native  of  Tenedos,  who  was  aa  officer 

in  the  service  of  Eumenes 

Pholoe,  one  of  the  horees  of  Admetus. 

A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa.  It  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  of  Her- 
cules, who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrvs.  Plin.  4,  c.  6. 
—Lucan.  .3,  v,  198, 1,  6,  v.  388, 1.  7,  v.  449.— 

Ovid.  2.  Fast.  2,  v.  273. A  female  servant. 

of  Cretan  origin,  given  witii  her  tv>?o  sons  to 
Sergestus    by    .Sneas.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  285. 

A  courtezan  in  the  age  of  Horace.     Ho- 

rat.  1,  od.  33,  v.  7. 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaur?,  son  of  Sile- 
nus  and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Ixion  and  the  cloud.  He  kindly  entertained 
Hercules  when  he  was  going  against  the  boar 
of  Erymanthus,  but  he  refused  to  give  him 
wine,  as  that  wliich  he  had  belonged  to  the 
rest  of  the  Centaurs.  Hercules,  upon  this, 
without  ceremony,  broke  the  cask  and  drank 
the  wine.  The  smell  of  the  liquor  drew  the 
Centaurs  from  the  neighbourhood  to  the 
])ouse  of  Pholus,  but  Hercules  stopped  tliem 
when  they  forcibly  entered  the  habitation  of 
his  friend," and  killed  the  greatestpart  of  them. 
Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  funeral,  but 
he  mortally  wounded  himself  with  one  of  the 
arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  venom 
of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  tlie  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him 
when  dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where 
his  remains  were  deposited  by  the  name  of 
Pholoe.  Jipollod.  l.—Paus.  3.— Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
456. — T.n.  8,  v.  294.— Diod.  4.—Itul.  I.— Lu- 
can. 3,  6  and  7.— Stat.  Tlieb.  2. One  of  the 

friends  of  ^Eneas  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
,T.n.  12,  V.  341. 

Phorb.vs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epilhesia, 
killed  during  the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus. 
The  god  Somnus  borrowed  his  featm-es  when 
he  deceived  Palinurus,  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea  near  the  coast  of  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v. 

842. A  son  of  Lapithus,  who  married  Hyr- 

mine,  the  daughter  of  Kpeus,  by  whom  he  had 
Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Diodorus,  shared 
his  kingdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says  the 
same  historian,  established  himself  at  Rhodes, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Eiis  and  Thessa- 
ly, by  order  of  the  oracle,  Avhicii  promised,  by 
his  means  only,  deliverance  from  the  nume- 
rous serpents  which  infested  the  island.  Diod. 

2.— Pans.  5,  c.  1. A  shepherd  of  Polybus 

king  of  Corinth. A  man  who  profaned  A- 

fi9 
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I  polio's  temple,  &c.      Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  414 

I A  king  of  Argos. A  native  of  Syrene, 

I  son  of  Melhion,  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid  Mel 
1 5,  fab.  3. 

Phorcus,  or  Phorcvs,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ce- 
to.  by  whom  he  had  the  Gorgous,  the  dragon 
that  kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
other  monsters.  Hesiod.  Theogn. — .ipollod. 
— — One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  killed  by 
Ajax,  during  trie  Trojan  war.     Homer.  11.  17. 

A  man  whose  seven  sons  assisted  Turnu:. 

against  .^neas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  328. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  general,  whose  fa- 
ther's name  was  Asopicus."  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity 
of  his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time'^aftep 
paid  by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make 
him  their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused, 
while  he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it 
was  unbecoming  an  officer  to  be  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer 

than  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. A  general 

ofCrotona. .\   peripatetic  philosopher  of 

Ephesus,  who  once  gave  a  lecture  n|)on  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  and  a  military  profession. 
The  philosopher  was  himself  ignorant  of  the 
subject  which  he  treated,  upon  which  Hanni- 
bal the  Great,  who  was  one  of  his  auditors, 
exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  many  doting  old 
men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phormio.  Cic. 

de  Kat.  D.  2. An  Athenian  archon. A 

disciple  of  Plato,  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Elis,  to  make  a  reformation  in  their  govern- 
ment,  and  their  jurisprudence. 

Phormis,  an  Arcadian  who  acquired  great 
riches  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  in  Sici- 
ly. He  dedicated  the  brazen  statue  of  a  mare 
to  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
so  much  resembled  nature,  that  horses  came 
near  it,  as  if  it. had  been  alive.     Pans.  5,  c.  27. 

Phoroneus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the 
river  Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  se- 
cond king  of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph 
called  Cerdo,  or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had 
Apis,  from  whom  Argolis  was  called  Apia, 
and  Niobe,  the  first  woman  of  whom  Jupiter 
liccame  enamoured.  Phoroneus  taught  his 
subjects  the  utility  of  laws,  and  the  ad\anta- 
ges  of  a  social  life,  and  of  friendly  intercourse, 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  are  often 
called  Phoronm.  Pau.^nias  relates,  that  Pho- 
roneus, with  the  Ce[)hisus,  Asterion,  and  Ina- 
chus, were  appointed  as  umpires  in  the  quar- 
rel between  iNeptune  and  Juno,  concerning 
their  right  of  patronising  Argolis.  Juno 
gained  the  preference,  upon  which  Neptune, 
in  a  fit  of  resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four 
rivers,  whose  decision  he  deemed  piirtial. 
He  atterwards  restored  them  to  their  dignity 
and  consequence.  Phoroneus  was  the  first 
who  raised  a  temple  to  Juno.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  His  tenaple  still 
existed  at  Argos,  under  Antoninus  the  Roman 
emperor.  Pans.  2,  c.  15,  ^c. — .Ipollod.  2,  c, 
l.—Hi/gin-  fab,  143, 

Phoronis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  sister  of 
Phoroneus.     Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  625. 

Phoko.mum,  a  town  of  Argolis,  built  by 
Phoroneus. 

PiioTiNus,  an  eunuch  who  was  prime 
minister  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Kgypt     *Vhc» 
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S»ompey  rted  to  the  court  of  Ptoleiny,  after  t!ie 
battle  olPharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  master 
not  to  receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to  death. 
His  advice  was  slriclly  Collowed.  Julius  Caesar 
some  time  after  visited  Egypt,  and  Photiuus 
raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  lie  was 
put  to  death.  When  Cajsar  triumphed  over 
Egypt  and  Alexandria,  the  pictures  of  Photi- 
nus, and  of  some  of  the  Egyptians,  were  car- 
ried in  ihe  procession  at  Rome.     Plut. 

PnoTius.a  sou  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed 
to  Belisaiiushis  wife's  debaucheries. A  pa- 
trician in  Justinian's  reign. 
Phoxus,  a  general  of  the  Phocaeans,  who 

bur.it  Lampsacusjiic.     Poiyan.  8. A  tyrant 

of  Chalcis,  banished  by  his  subjects,  6ic.  jlris- 
tot.  Pol.  5,  c.  4. 

Phraates  1st,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  suc- 
ceeded Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapa- 
tius.  He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  and  was  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles.  He  left  many  children  behind  him, 
but  as  they  were  all  too  young,  and  unable  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  bro- 
ther Mithridates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and 
military  prudence  he  had  often  been  a  sjjec- 
tator.  Justin.  41,  c.  5. The  2d,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Mithridates  as  king  of  Parthia; 
and  made  war  against  the  Scythians,  whom  he 
called  to  his  assistance  against  Antiochus  king 
of  Syria,  and  whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  came  too  late.  He  was 
murdered  by  some  Greek  mercenaries,  who 
had  been  once  his  captives,  and  who  had  en- 
listed in    his   army,  B.   C.    129.     Justin.  42,  c. 

1. — Plut  in  Pomp. The  3d,  succeeded  his 

father  Pacorus  on  the  throne  of  Partijia,  and 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Ti- 
granes.  the  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Soon  after  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, to  make  his  son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  father.  His  expedition  was  attended 
with  ill-success  He  renewed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
mans. At  his  return  in  Parthia,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  sons   Orodes  ai'.d    JMithiidates. 

Justin. Tiie  4th,   was   nominated   king  of 

Parthia  by  hi.s  fatlier  Orodes,  whom  he  soon 
after  murdered,  as  also  his  own  brothers.  He 
made  war  against  M.Antony  with  great  suc- 
cess, an.i  obliged  him  to  retire  with  much  loss. 
Some  time  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  Par- 
thian nobiiiiy,  but  he  soon  regained  his  power, 
and  drove  away  the  usurper,  called  Tiridates. 
The  usurper  claimed  the  protection  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Roman  emperor,  and  Phraates  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
gain  the  favours  of  his  powerful  judge.  He 
was  successful  in  his  embassy:  he  made  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, restored  the  ensif^ns  and  standards  which 
the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Crassus  and 
Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with  their 
wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements  were 
pertormed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates  de- 
livered Ills  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might 
reign  with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his 
subjects  woidd  revolt,  as  soon  as  they  found 
any  one  of  his  family  inclined  to  countenance 
their  rebellion,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
scorned  to  support  the  interest  of  any  usurper, 
«vho  ;ra3  not  of  the  royal  hotrse  of  the  Arsa- 
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cidae.  He  was,  however,  at  last  murdered  bj 
one  of  his  concubines,  who  placed  her  sou 
called  Phraatices  on  the  throne.  Val.  Max. 
7,  c.  6. — Justin.  42,  c.  5. — Diod.  Gas.  51,  kc 
—  Plut.  in  Anton,  kc. —  Tacit.  Am.  6,  c.  32,^ 
A  prince  of  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius.  A  satrap  of  Parthia.     Tacit.  Ami.  6^ 

C.42. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He, 
with  his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  His 
reign  w  as  short,  he  was  depo.sed  by  his  subjects, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
oppression. 

Phradates,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Da- 
rius at  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

Praganu^,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Liv.  2<5, 
C.26. 

Phkahates,  the  same  as  Phraates.  Vid. 
Phraates. 

Phranicates,  a  general  of  the  Parthiaa 
armies,  he.     Strab.  16. 

Phraortes  succeeded  his  father  Deioces 
on  the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war  against 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians,  after  a 
reign  of  22  years,  B.  C.  625.  His  son  Cyaxa- 
res  succeeded  him.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Arphaxad  mentioned  in  Judith  is   Phraortes. 

Pans. — Herodot.  1,  c.  102. A  king  of  India 

remarkable  for  his  frugality.     Pkilostr. 

Phrasicies,  a  nephew  of  Themistocles, 
whose  daughter  Nicomacha  he  married.  Plut. 
in  Tiitm. 

PuRASiMus,  the  father  of  Prasithea.  Apol- 
lod. 

Phrasius,  a  Cyprian  soothsayer,  sacrificed 
on  an  altar  by  Busiris  king  of  Egypt. 

Phratapheknes,  a  general  of  the  Mas- 
sagetaj,  who  surrendered  to  Alexander-     Curt, 

8. A  satrap  who,  after  the  death  of  Darius, 

fled  to  Hyrcania,  k.c.     Id. 

PriRiArATius,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  flou- 
rished B.  C.  195. 

Phricium,  a  town  near  Thermo[)yla3.  Liv. 
30,  c.  13. 

Phriscs,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  is  al- 
so a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by 
the  Minyas.     Herodot.  4,  c.  148. 

Phkonima,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king 
of  Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea, 
he  accordingly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by 
a  rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Phro- 
nima  was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  con- 
cubines of  Polymnestus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  ife- 
rodot.  4,  c.  154. 

Phrontis,  son  of  Onetor,  pilot  of  the 
ship  of  Menelajis,  after  the  Trojan  war,  was 
killed  by  Apollo  just  as  the  ship  reached  Suni- 

um.  Horn.  Od.  3,  v.  282.— Pans.  10,  c.  25, 

One  of  Ihe  Argonauts.     Apotlod.  1. 

Phruri,  a  Scythian  natioti. 

Phryges,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  dividin* 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Her 
mus.     Paus. 

PiiRVGiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  gene 
rally  divided  into  Phrygia  Major  and  Minor 
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Its  boundaries  are  not  properly  or  accurately  [ 
defined  by  ancient  autliors,  iliough  it  appears, 
that  it  u-as  situate  between  Bitiiy ma,  Lydia,  > 
Cappadocia,  and  Caria.  It  received  its  name  I 
from  tiie  Bryges,  a  nation  of  Thrace,  or  Ma- 
cedonia, who  came  to  settle  there,  and  from 
their  name,  by  corruption,  arose  the  word 
Phrygkt.  Cybele  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
country,  and  her  festivals  were  observed  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  The  most  remari<able 
towns,  besides  Troy,  were  Laodice,  Hierapo- 
lis,  and  Synnada.  The  invention  of  the  pipe 
of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  is  at- 
tributed to  tlic  inhaljitants,  who  are  represent- 
ed by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding 
10  correction  (hence  Phryx  verberalusmtlior). 
as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and  volup- 
tuous ;  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  JEn. 
9,  V.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks ; 
their  music  (Phrygii  cantus)  was  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  bris- 
ker and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Mtla,  1, 
c.  \9.—Slrab.  2,  k.c.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  429, 
*ic. — Cic.  7.  ad.fam.  ep.  16. — Place.  27. — Dio. 
1,  c.  bO.—Plin.  8,  c.AS.—Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  IQ. 

— Paus.  5,  c.  2o.—Herodot.  7,  c.  73. A  city 

of  Thrace. 

Phryne,  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flour- 
ished at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxite- 
les, who  drew  her  picture.  [FiVZ.  Praxiteles. 
This  was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was  i)la 
ced  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is 
said  that  Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene  after  he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea- 
shore naked,  and  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Phryne  became  so  rich  by  the  liberality  of 
her  lovers,  that  she  oftered  to  rebuild,  at  her 
own  expense,  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had 
destroyed,  provided  this  inscription  was  pla- 
ced on  the  walls  :  Jlkxaniler  diruit,  sed  mere- 
trix  Phryne  refecit.     This  was  refused.     Plin. 

34,  c. 8. There  was  also  another  of  the  same 

name,  who  was  accused  of  impiety.  AVhen 
she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be  condemned, 
she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so  influenced 
ber  judges,  that  she  was  immediately  acquitted. 
Quintil.  2,  c.  15. 

Phrynicus,  a  general  of  Saraos,  who  en- 
deavoured to  betray  his  country  to  the  Athe- 
nians,   kc. A  flatterer    at    Athens. A 

tragic  poet  of  Athens,  disciple  to  Thespis.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  a  female  cha- 
racter on  the  stage.     Strab.  14. A  comic 

poet. 

Phryms,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  pri?5e  at  the  Panathe- 
naea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven  by 
all  his  predecessors,"  B.  C.  438.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of  lliero, 

kitig   of  Sicily. A  writer  in  the   reign  ot 

Commodus,who  made  a  collection,  in  36  books, 
of  piirases  and  sentences  from  the  best  Greek 
authors,  he. 

Phrvno,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  690. 

Phkyxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  The- 
bes, i)y  Nephele.  After  the  repudiation  ot 
his  mother,  he  was  persecuted  with  the  most 
inveterate  fury  by  his  step-mother  Ino,  be- 
eause.  be  was  to  sit  oa  th«  throne  of  Atha- 
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mas,  in  preference  to  the  children  of  a  secon* 
wife.  He  was  apprized  of  luo's  iutontiooa 
upon  his  life,  by  his  mother  Nephele,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  ids  preceptor;  and  tlie 
better  to  make  his  escape,  he  secured  part  ot 
his  father's  treasures,  and  privately  left  Bieo- 
tia  with  his  sister  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend 
and  relation  .-Eetei,  king  of  Colchis  They 
embarked  on  board  a  ship,  or,  according  to 
the  (abulous  account  of  the  poets  and  myllio- 
logists,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ram 
whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey  through  the  air.  The  height  to 
which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  she  fell  into  the  sea.  Pliryxus  gave  her 
a  decent  burial  on  the  sea  shore,  and  after  he 
had  called  the  jilace  Hellespont  from  her 
name,  he  continued  his  flight,  and  arrived 
safe  in  the  kingdom  of  ^Eetes,  where  he  of- 
fered the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars.  Tiie  king 
received  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Chalciope  in  marriage.  She 
had  by  him  Phrontis,  Alelias,  Argos,  CyHn- 
drus,  whom  some  call  Cyiorus,  Catis,  Lorus, 
and  Hellen.  Some  time  after  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  father-in-law,  who  envied  hiiH 
the  possession  of  the  g<)lden  fleece ;  and  Chal- 
ciope, to  prevent  her  children  from  sharing, 
their  father's  fate,  sent  them  privately  from 
Colchis  to  Boeotia,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dread- 
ed there  from  the  jealousy  or  resentment  of 
Ino,  who  was  then  dead.  The  fable  of  the 
flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis  on  a  ram  has 
been  explained  by  some,  who  observe,  that 
the  ship  on  which  he  embarked  was  either 
called  hy  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow 
the  figure  of  that  animal.  The  fleece  of  gold 
is  explained  by  recollecting  that  Phryxus  car- 
ried away  immense  treasures  from  Thebes. 
Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  constellatioiK 
of  heaven  after  death.  The  ram  which  car- 
ried him  to  Asia,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fruit 
of  Neptune's  amour  with  Theophane,  th© 
daughter  of  Altis.  This  ram  h  id  been  give* 
to  Athamas  by  the  gods,  to  reward  his  piety 
and  religious  life,  and  Nephele  procured  it  for 
her  ciiildren,  just  as  they  were  going  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  jealousy  of  Ino.  The  murder 
of  Phryxus  was  some  time  after  amply  re- 
venged by  the  Greeks.  It  gave  rise  to  a  cele- 
brated expedition  which  was  achieved  under 
Jason  and  many  of  the  princes  of  Greece, 
and  which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of 
the  golden  lleece,  and  the  ])unishment  of  th« 
king  of  Colchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of 
Athamas.  Diod.  4.—Herodot.  7,  c.  197  —Apol- 
Ion.  Jlrg. — Orpheus. — FIficc. — Strab.  — ."Jpol- 
lud.  1,  c  9.— Pindar.  Pytk.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  14, 

1S8,  &ic—Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  Met.  4. A  small 

river  of  Argolis. 

Phthia,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles 
was  born,  and  from  which  he  is  olti^n  called 
Phihins  Heros.  Ilorat.  4.  Od.  6,  v.  4.—0iid. 
Met.    13,  V.    156.— .l/e/a,  2,  c.  S.—Properl.  2, 

el.  14.  V  38— Ci'c.  Tus.  I.e.  It). A  nymph. 

of  Achaia,  beloved  by  .lupiter,  who,  to  seduce 
her,  disguised  himself  under  tlie  shape  of  a 
oigeon.  JElian.  V.  H.  1.  c.  15. A  daugh- 
ter of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  killed  by  Diaua. 
Apollod.                                               . 

Phthiotis,  a  small  province  ot  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pelasgiciw  'inn"  snd  the  Alulinei^'; 


morning,  and  iu  the  evening,  immediately 
at  sun-set.  Tiie  morning  sacrifice  tiiey  punc- 
tuailv  performed,  but  on  tiie  evening  Foti- 
tius  'was  obliged  to  offer  tne  sacrifice  alone 
as  riiiarius  neglected  to  come  till  alter  tlie  ap- 
pointed time.  This  negligence  otTended  Her- 
cules, and  he  ordered,  that  lor  the  luture,  I'l- 
narius  and  his  descendants  should  ))reside  over 
the  sacrifices,  hut  that  Polilius,  with  his  pos- 
terity, should  uait  upon  the  priests  as  serva:,ts, 
when  the  sacrilices  were  annually  oftl^red  to 
Lim  on  mounl  Aventlne.  This  v.  as  religiously 
observed  till  the  age  ot  Appius  Claudius,  wliu 
persuaded  the  Fotitii,  by  a  Irirge  bribe,  to  dis- 
continue  their  sacred  oilice,  and  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  ucl,- 
ligence,  as  the  Latin  autiiors  observe,  tlie  Fo- 
titii v.ere  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  lamily 
tecame  a  little  lime  after  totally  extinct.  Liv. 
i,c.7.—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  269,  sk.c.— Victor  dt 

M.  PiNARius  RuscA,  a  pretor,  who  con 
quered  Sardinia,  and  defeated  the  Corsicans. 
Cic.  de  oral.  2. 

PisAKUS,  or  PiNDUS,  now  Delifou,  a  river 
felling  into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  liowing  be 
tvveen  Cilicia  and  Syria.     Dionys.  Per. 

PiNCUM,  a  town  of  Mtesia  Superior,  now 
6hradisett. 

PiSDABUS,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of 
Thebes.  He  was  carefully  trained  from  his 
earliest  years  to  the  study  of  music  and  poeuy, 
and  he  was  taught  how  to  compose  verses 
%vitli  elegance  and  simplicity,  by  Myrtis  and 
Corinna.  When  he  was  young,  it  is  said  that 
a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and  there 
left  some  honey-combs  as  he  reposed  on  the 
grass.  This  was  universally  explained  as  a 
prognostic  of  his  future  greatness  and  celebri- 
ty, and  indeed  he  seemed  entitled  to  notice 
when  he  had  conquered  Myrtis  in  a  musical 
contest.  He  was  not  however  so  successiul 
against  Corinna,  who  obtained  live  times, 
while  he  was  competitor,  a  poetical  prize, 
which  according  to  some,  was  adjudged  rather 
to  the  charms  of  her  person,  than  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  genius,  or  the  superiority  of  her 
composition.  In  the  public  assemblies  of 
Greece,  where  females  were  not  permitted  to 
contend,  Pindar  was  rewarded  with  the  prize, 
in  preference  to  every  other  competitor ;  and 
as  the  conquerors  at  Olympia  were  the  subject 
of  his  compositions,  the  poet  was  courted  by 
statesmen  and  princes.  His  hymns  and  paeans 
■were  repeated  before  the  most  crowded  as- 
semblies in  the  temples  of  Greece ;  and  tne 
priestess  of  Delphi  declared  that  it  was  the 
will  of  Apollo,  that  Pindar  should  receive  the 
half  of  all  the  first  fruii  offerings  that  were  an- 
nually heaped  on  his  altars.  This  was  not  the 
Only  public  honour  which  he  received;  after 
his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  even  to  adoration.  His  statue  was 
erected  at  Thebes  in  the  public  place  where 
the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries 
after  it  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion, by  the  geographer  Pausanias.  The  ho- 
nours which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive, 
were  also  shared  by  his  posterity  ;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  oi;e  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offered 
in  sacrifice,  was  reserved  for  the  descendants 
of  the  poet.    Even  the  most  inveterate  ene- 


mies of  (lie  Thcfcatis  showed  regard  for  hi»- 
memorjr,  and  ttie  Spartaiis  spared  the  housa 
ill  which  the  prince  of  lyrics  had  inhahited 
when  they  destroyed  the  hou.ses  and  tiie  walls 
of  Thebes.  The  same  resjiect  was  also  paid 
him  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  Ttiebes  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  ^aid  that  Pindar  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  86;  B.  C  435.  The  great- 
est part  of  his  works  have  perished.  He  had 
written  some  hymns  to  the  gods,  poems  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus, 
and  odes  on  several  victories  obtained  at  the 
lour  greatest  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  iN'emean 
games.  Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the  only 
compositions  extant,  admired  for  sublimity  of 
sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  mela- 
(ihoi's,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance  of 
diction.  In  these  odes,  which  v\ ere  repeated 
with  the  aid  of  musical  instruments,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  varions  inflections  of  the 
voice,  witli  suitable  attitudes,  and  proper  mo- 
tions of  body,  the  poet  has  not  merely  cele- 
brated the  [ilace  where  the  victory  was  won, 
but  has  introduced  beautiful  episodes,,  and  by 
unfolding  the  greatness  of  his  heroes,  the  dig- 
nity of  their  characters,  and  the  glory  of  the 
several  republics  where  they  flourished,  he 
has  rendered  tlie  whole  truly  beautiful,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting.  Horace  has 
not  hesitated  to  call  Pindar  inimitable,  and  this 
panegyric  will  not  perhaps  appear  too  offen- 
sive, when  we  recollect  that  succeeding  critics 
have  agreed  in  extolling  his  beauties,  his  ex- 
cellence, the  fire,  animation,  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  genius.  He  has  been  censured  for  his 
affectation  in  composing  an  ode,  from  which 
the  letter  S  was  excluded.  The  best  editions 
of  Pindar  arc  those  of  Heyne,4to.  Gottingen, 
1773;  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1774;  andofSchrai- 
dius,  4to.  Wiiteberg,  1616.  jitlua.—  iluiniU. 
10,  c.  1—Horat.  4,  od.  'l.—JEllan.  V.  H.  3. — 
i'aus.  1,  c.  8, 1.  9,  c.  23.~Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12.— 

Pint,  in  Alex. — Curt.  1,  c.  13. .4  tyrant  of 

Ephesus  who  killed  his  master  at  his  own  re- 

(|uest,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.     PliU. > 

A  Theban,  who  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
Trojan  war. 

Pinjoasus,  a  mountain  of  Troas. 

PiNDjJMssus,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.  Cicero,  when  proconsul  in 
Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days  and  took  it.  Cic. 
ad  M.  Cxlium.  ad  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiNDUs,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  as  being  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses  and  to  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met. 
1,  v.  blO.—Strab.  IS.—  Virg.  Eel.  10.— Lucati. 

1,  v.  674, 1. 0,  V.  339. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. A  town 

of  Doris  in  Greece,  caiied  also  Cyphas.  It 
was  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name 
which  falls  into  the  Cephisus,  near  Lilaja. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  56. 

PiNGus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.    Plin.  3,  c.  26. 

Pinna,  a  town  of  Italy,  at  the  month  of  the 
Matrinus,  south  of  Picenum.     Si/.  8,  v.  518. 

PiMTHLvs.     Vid.  Phinthias. 

PiiSTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  supposed  to 
be  VaUadoUd. 

PiON,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
,  who  built  Pionin,  near  tiie  Caycirs  in  iVIy- 


«ia.  It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  | 
as  often  as  sacrifices  were  ottered  to  him.  | 
Fetus.  9,  c.  18. 

PioNE,  one  of  the  Nereides.     Apollod. 

PiuNiA,  a  town  of  Mysia,  near  tlie  Caycus. 

PiR.EUS,  or  PiR«Eus,  a  celebrated  har 
hour  at  Athens,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus. 
:t(ioiit  three  miles  distant  from  the  ciiy.  it  was 
joined  (o  the  town  by  two  walls,  in  circumfe 
rerice  seven  miles  and  an  half,  and  sixty  feet 
higi),  uhich  Theinistocles  wished  to  raise  in  a 
double  proportion.  One  of  these  was  buiit  by 
Pericles,  and  the  other  by  Themistocles.  The 
towers  which  were  raised  on  the  walls  to  serve 
as  a  defence,  were  turned  into  dwelling-houses, 
as  the  poDulation  of  Athens  gradually  increa- 
sed. It  was  the  most  capacious  of  all  the  har- 
bours of  the  Athenians,  and  was  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  large  basins  called  Cantharos, 
Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  improved  by  the  la- 
bours of  Themistocles,  and  made  sufficiently 
commodious  for  the  reception  of  a  fleet  of  4(Kt 
ships  in  the  greatest  security.  The  walls 
which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all  its  fortifica- 
tions, were  totally  demolished  when  Lysander 
put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
reduction  of  Attica.  Paus.  1,  c.  1. — Strab.  9. — 
C.  JVep.  in  Them. — Flor.  3,  c.  5. — Justin.  5,  c. 
S.— Ovid  Met.  6,  v.  446. 

PiRANTHus,  a  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne, 
brother  to  Jasus,  Epidaurus,  and  Perasus. 
Paus.  2,  c.  16  and  V!.—Jlpollod.  2. 

PiRENE,    a     daughter     of     Danaus. A 

daughter  of  (Ebalus,  or  according  to  others, 
of  the  Achelous.  Siie  had  by  Neptune  two 
sons  called  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave 
their  name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth 
Pirene  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
son  Cenchrius,  who  had  been  killed  by  Diana, 
that  she  pined  away,  and  was  dissolved  by 
her  continual  weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  according  to 
some,  the  horse  Pegasus  was  then  drinking 
some  of  its  waters,  when  Bellerophon  took  it 
to  go  and  conquer  the  Chimera.  Paus.  2,  c. 
3.— Ovid.  Mel.  2,  V.  240. 

PiRiTHous,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud, 
or  according  to  others,  of  Dia,  tlie  daughter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiler,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  liis  mistress. 
He  was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  as  an  ambi- 
tious prince  he  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  of  whose  fame 
and  exploits  he  had  heard  so  many  reports. 
To  see  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  his  valour,  he  resolved  to  invade  his 
territories  with  an  army.  Theseus  immedi- 
ately met  him  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  but  at 
tiie  sight  of  one  another  the  two  enemies  did 
not  begin  the  engagement,  but  struck  with  the 
ap|)earance  of  each  other,  they  stepped  be- 
tween the  hostile  armies.  Their  meeting  was 
like  that  of  the  most  cordial  friends,  and  Piri- 
thous  by  giving  Theseus  his  hand  as  a  pledge 
of  his  sincerity,  promised  to  repair  all  the  da- 
mages which  his  hostilities  in  Attica  might 
have  occasioned.  From  that  time,  therefore, 
the  two  monarchs  became  the  most  intimate 
ind  the  most  attached  of  friends,  so  much, 
!.'bat  their  Xrieudehip,  like  that  «f  Orestes  and 


Pylades,  is  become  proverbial.  Pirithous  seiae 
time  after  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
not  only  the  heroes  of  his  age,  but  also  the 
gods  themselves,  and  his  neighbours  the  Cen- 
taurs^ to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars  was  the 
only  one  of  the  gods  who  was  not  invited,  and 
to  punish  this  neglect,  the  god  of  war  was  de- 
termined to  raise  a  quarrel  among  the  guests, 
and  to  disturb  the  festivity  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Eurythion,  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia,  and  intoxicated  with  wine,  at- 
tempted to  offer  violence  to  the  bride,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  Theseus,  and  immediately- 
killed  This  irritated  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs, 
the  contest  became  general,  but  the  valour  of 
Theseus,  Pirithous,  Hercules,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Lapithas  triumphed  over  their  enemies. 
Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
saved  their  lives  by  flight.  [Vid.  Lapithus.] 
The  death  of  Hippodamia  left  Pirithous  very 
disconsolate,  and  he  resolved,  with  his  friend 
Theseus,  who  had  likewise  lost  his  wife,  never 
to  marry  again,  except  to  a  goddess,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  gods.  This  determina- 
tion occasioned  the  rape  of  Helen  by  the  two 
friends  ;  the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the 
siiare  of  Theseus  to  have  the  beautiful  prize. 
Pirithous  upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend 
to  carry  away  Proserpine  and  to  marry  her. 
They  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  but 
Pluto,  who  was  apprized  of  their  machinations 
to  disturb  his  conjugal  peace,  stopped  the  two 
friends  and  confined  them  there.  Pirithous 
wac  tied  to  his  father's  wheel,  or  according  to 
Hygitius,  he  was  delivered  to  the  furies  to  be 
continually  tormented.  His  punishment,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  when  Hercules  visited  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto,  he  obtained  from  Proser- 
pine the  j)ardon  of  Firhhous,  and  brought  him 
back  to  liis  kingdom  safe  and  unhurt.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog 
Cerberus.  [I'id.  Theseus.]  Ovid.  Met.  12, 
fab.  4  and  5. — Hfsiod.  in  Scut.  Her.— *  Homer. 
II.  2.— Paus.  5,  c.  \0.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  2,  c. 
o.—Hi/gin.  fab.  14,  79,  l55.—Diod.  4.— Pint. 
in  Thes.—Horat.  4,  od.  l.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  r. 
'A04.—Marl.  7,  ep.  23. 

PiRus,  a  captain  of  the  Thracians  during 
the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Thoas,  king  of /Eto- 
lia.     Horner.  II.  4. 

PiRusTiE,  a  people  of  lllyricum.  Liv.  45, 
c.  26. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  on  the  Alpheus  at  the 
west  of  the  Pelo[)onnesus,  founded  by  Pisus 
the  son  of  Perieres,  atid  grandson  of  jEoIus. 
Its  inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of 
presiding  at  the  Olympic  games  w  hich  were 
celebrated  near  their  city.  This  honourable 
appointment  was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
who  made  war  against  the  Piscans,  and  after 
many  bloody  battles  took  their  city  and  totally 
demolished  it.  It  was  at  Pisa  that  CEnoraaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Piscei.  Some  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa, 
but  this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  haying 
been  destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The 
horses  of  Pisa  were  famous.  The  jear  on 
which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
was  often  called  Pismus  annus,  and  the  victory 
which  was  obtained  there  was  called  Piscece 


ri 

ramus  oliv(z.  Fii.  Olyrnpia.  Strab.8. —  Ovid. 
Trist.  2,  V.  386, 1.  4,  el.  10,  v.  95.— Mela,  2.— 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  180.— Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  417.— 
Paus.  6,  c.  22. 

PisM,  a  town  of  Etruria.  built  by  a  colony 
from  Pisa  ill  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhahil- 
anis  were  called PM«ni.  DionysinsofHalicai- 
nassus  affirms  that  it  existed  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  but  otiiers  support  that  it  was  built 
"by  a  colony  of  Fisajans  who  were  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria  at  their  return  from 
the  Trojan  war.  Pisas  was  once  a  very  power- 
ful and  flourishing  city,  which  conquered  the 
Baleares,  together  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
The  sea  on  tlie  neighbouring  coast  was  called 
the  bay  of  Pisaj.  Virg.  .BRn.  10,  v.  179. — 
Slrau.5. — Lucan.2,  v.  401. — Liv.  39,  c.  2,1. 
45,  c.  13.— Plm.  2,  c.   193. 

Pis.Eus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa. 
Pis.^sDF.R,  a  sun  of  Bellerojihon  killed  by 

the  Solymi. A  Trojan  chiei  killed  by  Me- 

iielaiis.  Homer.  11.  13,  v.  601. One  of  Pene- 
lope's suitors,  son  of  Polyctor.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
1. A  snn  of  Antimachus,  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon during  the  Trojan  war.  He  had  had 
recourse  to  entreaties  and  promises,  but  in 
vain,  as  the  Grecian  wished  to  resent  the  ad- 
vice of  Antimachus,  who  opposed  the  restora- 
tion of  Helen.     Homer.  II.   11,  v.  123. An 

admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  He  abolished  the  democracy 
at  Athens,  and  established  the  aristocratical 
government  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants.  He 
was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by  Conon  the 
Athenian    general  near  Cnidus,  in  vvhicii  the 

Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394.  Died. 

A  poet  of  Rhodes  who  composed  a  poem  cal- 
led Hcraclca,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  ol 
all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits  of  Hercu- 
les. He  was  the  first  who  ever  represented 
his  hero  armed  with  a  club.     Fans.  8,  c.  22. 

PisATEs,  or  Pis/Ei,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa 
in  the  Peloponnesus. 

PiSAURUs,  now  Foglia,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  with  a  town  called  Piirtun(?;i,  now  Pe- 
saro,  vvhicli  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
consulship  of  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  begiu- 
siing  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
—Catull.  82.— I-'lin.  3— Liv.  39,  c.  44, 1.41, 
c.  27. 

PiSESOR,  asonoflxion  and  the  cloud. 

One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  nurse  of  Uiysses. 
Homer.- Od.  1. 

PisEus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.     Plin.  7,  c  26. 
PisiAs,  a  general   of  the  Argives  in  the  age 
of  Eparainondns. A  statuary  at  Athens  ce- 
lebrated for  his  pieces.     Paics. 

PisiuiA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pi.sidin.  C'ic.  dc  Div.  1,  c.  1. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  2.—8lrab.  12.— Liv.  37,  c.  54 
and  56. 

PisiDicE,  a  daughter  of  .(Eolus,  who  mar- 
ried   Myrmidon. A    daughter  of  Nestor. 

A  daughter  of  Pelias. The   daughter 

of  a  king  of  .Methymna  in  Lesbos.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  Achilles  when  he  invaded 
her  father's  kingdom,  and  she  promised  to  de 
liver  the  city  into  his  hands  if  he  would  marry 
her.    Aciailles   agreed    to  the  proposal,  but 


wheu  he  became  master  of  Methymna,  lis 
ordered  Pisidice  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  her 
perfidy.     Parlhen.  erot.2l. 

Pisis,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Ihebans,  and 
behaved  with  great  courage  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Deme- 
trius, who  made  him  governor  ofThespiae. 

PisisTRATiD^E,  the  descendants  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.     Vid.  Pisistratus. 

PisisTRATiDES,  a  man  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  satraps  of  the  king  of  Persia  by  the 
Spartans. 

PisisTR.ATUs,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  early  distinguished  himself  by 
hi=5  valour  In  the  field,  and  by  his  address 
and  (doquence  at  home.  After  he  had  rendered 
himself  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  lib- 
erality and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
had  fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Sa- 
lamis,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable 
to  his  views,  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  in- 
stituted his  celebrated  laws,  opposed  him  and 
discovered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour 
before  the  public  assembl3'.  Pisistratus  was 
not  disheartened  by  the  measures  of  his  rela- 
tion Solon,  but  he  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
In  returning  from  his  country  house,  he  cut 
himself  in  various  places,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
posed his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
pulace, deplored  his  misfortunes,  and  accused 
his  enemies  of  attempts  upon  his  life,  because 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  guardian 
of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the  oppressed, 
he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  60  men  from  the 
populace  to  defend  his  person  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies. 
The  unsuspecting  people  unanimously  granted 
his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it  with  all 
his  influence  ;  and  Pisistratus  had  no  sooner 
received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidelity  and 
attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he  seized  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  absolute. 
The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credulity  ; 
yet,  though  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of 
the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  con- 
spired together  against  him,  and  by  their 
means  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  city. 
His  house  and  all  his  eifects  were  exposed  to 
sale,  but  there  was  found  in  Atiiens  only  one 
man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  dis- 
sentionsof  the  friends  of  liberty  proved  favour- 
able to  the  expelled  tyrant,  and  Megacles,  who 
was  jealous  of  Lycurgus,  secretly  promised  to 
restore  Pisistratus  to  all  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  Athens,  if  he  would  marry  his  daugh- 
ter. Pisistratus  consented,  and  by  the  assis- 
tance of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  expel  Lycurgus,  and  to  re-establish  himself. 
By  means  of  a  woman  called  Phya,  whose 
shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features  were  noble 
and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  created  himself  adherents  even  among 
his  enemies.  Phya  was  conducted  through  (he 
streets  of  the  city,  and  showing  herself  sub- 
servient to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus,  she  was 
announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-establish  her 
favourite  Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favour 


cd  by  the  affection  of  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pisistratus 
found  himself  unsupported,  and  some  time  af- 
ter, when  lie  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gacies,  he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens, 
but  even  his  very  troops,  were  alienated  from 
him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues,  and  the 
bribery  of  his  fether-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Athens,  where  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
power,  and  retired  to  Enbcea.  Eleven  years 
after,  he  was  drawn  from  his  obscure  retreat, 
by  means  of  his  son  Hippias,  and  he  was  a 
third  time  received  by  tlie  people  of  Athens 
as  their  master  and  sovereign  Upon  this  he 
sacri/iceu  to  his  resentment  the  friends  of  Me- 
gacles,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  public 
good  ;  and  while  he  sought  the  aggrandizement 
ofhis  family,  he  did  not  neglect  the  dignity  and 
the  honour  of  the  Athenian  name.  He  died 
about  527  years  before  the  Christian  era,  after 
be  had  enjoyed  tlie  sovereign  power  at  Athens 
for  33  years,  including  the  years  of  his  banish- 
ment, and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hippar 
chus.  Pisistratus  claims  our  admiration  for 
bis  justice,  his  liberality,  and  his  moderation. 
If  he  was  dreaded  and  detested  as  a  tyrant, 
Ihe  Athenians  loved  and  respected  his  private 
virtues  and  his  patriotism  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on 
bis  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the  severity 
of  his  administration,  but  to  the  republican 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  haled  and  ex- 
claimed against  the  moderation  and  equity  of 
the  mildest  sovereign,  while  they  flattered  the 
pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  desires  of  the 
most  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Pi- 
sistratus often  refused  to  punish  the  insolence 
of  his  enemies,  and  when  he  had  one  day  been 
virulently  accused  of  murder,  rather  than  in- 
flict immediate  punishment  upon  the  man  who 
bad  criminated  him,  he  went  to  the  areopagus, 
and  there  convinced  the  Athenians  that  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies  were  groundless,  and 
that  his  life  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his 
labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  he  was  the 
first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  introduced 
them  at  Athens,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
now  stand.  He  also  established  a  public  libra- 
ry at  Athens,  and  the  valuable  books  which 
he  had  diligently  collected,  were  cairied  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  of  Atlica.  Hipparchus  and  Hip- 
pias the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  have  receiv 
ed  the  name  of  Pisistratidce.  rendered  them 
solves  as  illustrious  as  their  father,  but  the 
flames  of  liberty  were  too  powerful  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  Pisislratidaj  governed  with 
great  moderation,  yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or 
.sovereign  was  insu])porlabIe  to  the  Athenians. 
Two  of  (he  most  respectable  of  the  citizens, 
called  Harmodius  and  Arislogiton,  conspired 
ag.iinst  them,  and  Hipparchus  was  despatched 
in  a  public  assembly.  This  murder  was  not 
however  attended  with  any  advantages,  and 
though  the  two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
who  have  been  celebrated  through  every  age 
for  their  patriotism,  were  supporled  b)'  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  b)^  his 
uncommon  firmness  and  prudence,  and  for  a 
while  preserved  that  peace  in  Athens  whicii 
bis  father  had  often  been  unable  to  command. 
This  vva?  not  long  to  continue.  Hippias  was  at 
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last  expelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
he  left  Attica,  when  he  found  himself  unable 
to  maintain  his  powerand  independence.  The 
rest  of  Ihe  family  of  Pisistratus  followed  him  in 
his  banishment,  and  after  they  had  refused  to 
accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  pritices  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wished 
them  to  settle  in  their  respective  territories, 
the  Pisistratida?  retired  to  Siga?um,  whicli 
their  father  had  in  the  summit  of  his  power 
conquered  and  bequeathed  to  his  posterity. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidai-  the 
Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jea- 
lous of  their  liberty,  and  often  sacrificed  the 
most  powerful  of  their  citizens,  apprehensive 
of  the  influence  which  popularity,  and  a  well- 
ilirected  liberality,  might  gain  among  a  fickle 
and  unsettled  populace.  The  Pisistratidaa 
were  banished  from  Athens  about  18  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  Pisistratus,  B.  C.  510.  JElian. 
V.  H.  13,  c.  \4.—PaM.  7,  c.  26.—Herodot.  1, 
c.  59,  1.  6,  c.  103.— Cic.  de  oral.  3.—  Val.  Max. 

1,  c.  2. .\  son  of  Nestor.     Jipollod. 

A  king  of  Orchomenos,  who  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  his  cruelty  towards  the  nobles. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  them,  and  they  car- 
ried away  his  body  from  the  public  assembly, 
by  hiding  each  a  piece  of  his  flesh  under  their 
garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the 
people,  of  which  he  was  a  great  favourite. 

Plut.  in  Par. A    Theban   attached   to  the 

Roman  interest,  while  the  consul  Flaminius 
was  in  Greece.  He  assassinated  tlie  pretor  of 
Boeotia,for  which  he  was  put  to  death,  &ic. 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpurnians,  descended 
from  Calpus  the  son  of  Nnma.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  had  ob- 
tained the  consulship,  and  many  had  been  ho- 
noured with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
tories, in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Of  this  family,  the  most  famous 
were Lucius  Calpurnius,  who  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  about  149  years  before 
Christ,  and  afterwards  consul.  His  frugality 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Fnigi,  and  he 
aained  the  greatest  honours  as  an  orator,  a 
lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  an  historian.  He 
made  a  successful  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  re- 
warded his  son,  who  had  behaved  witii  great 
valour  during  the  war,  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  weighed  twenty  pounds.  He  composed 
some  annals  and  harangues,  which  were  lost 
in  the  age  of  Cicero.     His  style  was  obscure 

and  inelegant. Caius,  a  Roman  consul,  A. 

U.  C.  687,  who  supporled  the  consular  dignity 
against  the  tumults  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people  Me  made  a  law  to 
restrain  the  cabals  which  generally   prevailed 

at  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrates. 

Cneius,  another  consul  under  Augustus.  He 
was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tiberius,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  w  here  he 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cru<?lty.  He 
was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germanicus, 
and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  his  friends,   he  destroyed  himself, 

A.  D.  2t>. Lucius,  a  governor  of  Spain,  who 

was  assassinated  by  a  peasant,  a-  he  was  tra- 
velling through  the  country.  The  murderer 
was  seized  and  tortured,  but  he  refused  to 
confess  the  causes  of  the  murder. Lucius, 


a  private  man,  accused  of  having  uttered  sedi-j  where  Catiline  was  defeated.     Salliisi.    Cai. 

tious  words  against  tiie  emperor  Tiberius.    He  I  57. — Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

was  condemned,  but  a  natural  death  saved  j     Pisus,  a  son  of  Aphareus,  or  according  to 


him  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome  for  twenty  years, 
an  office  which  he  discharged  with  the  great- 
est justice  and  credit.  He  was  greatly  ho 
noured  by  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  as  well 
as  of  his  succe.ssor,  a  distinction  he  deserved, 
both  as  a  faithful  citizen  and  a  man  of  learning. 
Some,  however,  say,  that  Tiberius  made  him 
governor  of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued 
drinking  with  him  a  night  and  two  days,  or 
two  days  and  two  nights,  according  to  Plin}^. 
Horace  dedicated  his  poem  de  Arte  Poetica, 
to  his  two  sons,  whose  partiality  for  literature 
had  distinguished  them  among  the  rest  of  the 
Romans,  and  who  were  fond  of  cultivating  po- 
etry in  their  leisure  hours.  Flut.  in  Ccps. — 
Flm.  18,  C.3. Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbu- 
lent youth,  who  conspired  against  his  country 
with  Catiline.     He  was  among  the  friends  of 

Julius  Caesar. Caius,  a  Roman  w!io  was  at 

the  head  of  a  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
the  emperor  Nero.  He  had  rendered  himselt 
a  favourite  of  the  people  by  his  private,  as  well 
as  public  virtues,  by  the  genero.sity  of  his  be- 
haviour, his  fondness  of  pleasure  with  the  vo- 
luptuous, and  his  austerity  with  the  grave  and 
the  reserved.  He  had  been  marked  by  some 
as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  the  emperor; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a  freed-man, 
who  was  among  the  conspirators,  soon  cut  him 
off,  with  all  his  partisans.  He  refused  to  court 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  of  the  army, 
when  the  whole  had  been  made  public,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  proper  measures  for  his  preser- 
vation, either  by  proclaiming  himself  emperor, 
as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seeking  a  retreat 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  he 
retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  opened  the 

veins  of  both  ids  arms,  and  bled  to  death. 

Lucius,  a  senator  who  followed  the  emperor 
Valerian  into  Persia.  He  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Valerian,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death   a  few  weeks 

after,  A.  D.  2(51,  by  Valens,  k.c. Lucinia- 

nus,  a  senator  adopted  by  the  emperor  Ga! 
ba.     He  was  put  to  death  by  Otlio's  orders. 

A  sonin  law  of  Cicero. A  patrician, 

whose  daughter  married  Julius  Cffisar.  Ho- 
rat.— Tacit.  Jinn.  ^llist.—  Val.  Mn.x.—Liv.— 
Suelon. —  Cic,  rle  nffic.  Lc. — Plut.  m  Cces.  &c. 

One   of  the  30  tyrants  appointed  over 

Athens  by  Lysander. 

PisoNis  VILLA,  a  place  near  Baiaj  in  Cam- 
pania, which  the  emperor  Nero  often  frequent- 
ed.    Tacit.  Mn.  \. 

PissiRus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  river 
Nestus.     llcroil.  7.  c.  109. 

Pisron,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  baker,  because  when  their 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persuad- 
ed them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  tlie  Tar- 
peian  hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the 
eneniy  might  from  thence  suppose,  that  they 
were  not  in  want  of  provisions,  though  in 
reality  they  were  nei>r  surrendering  through 
famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they 
soon  after  raided  the  siege.  Orid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
350,  394,  &c. 

PiSTORiA,  now  Pisloja,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  Florence, 


I  others  of  Perieres.    Apollod.  3. — Paus.  5. 

PisuTHNEs,  a  Persian  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
revolted  from  Darius  Nothus.  His  father's 
name  was  Hystaspes.     Plut.  in  Art. 

PiTANE,  a  town  of  iEolia  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  inhabitants  made  bricks  which  swam  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Lucan.  3,  v.  305. — 
Strab.  Vi.—  Vitniv.  2,  c.  3.— .'We/a,   1,  c.  18.— 

Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  357.- A  town  of  Laconia. 

Pindar,  ol.  6,  v.  46. 

PiTARATus,  an  Athenian  archon,  during 
whose  magistracy  Epicurus  died.  Cic.  Fa.^t.  9. 
PiTHEcCsA,  a  small  island  on.  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  anciently  called  JEnaria,  and  Knari- 
na,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  The  frequent  earthquakes  to 
which  it  was  subject:  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  it.  There  was  a  volcano  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
ancients  to  say,  that  tlie  giant  Typhon  was  bu- 
ried there.  Some  suppose  that  it  received  its 
name  from  w»Va'  monkeys,  into  which  the  in- 
habitants were  changed  by  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  90  —Plin.  3,  c.  6.— Pindar.  Pyth. 
\.—Strab.  1. 
PiTHEUs.  Vid.  Pittheus. 
PiTHo,  called  also  Svada,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
supposed  to  Ije  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and 
Venus.  She  was  represented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men.  One  of  her  arms  appears 
raised  as  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  harangu- 
ing in  a  public  assembly,  and  with  the  other 
she  holds  a  thunderbolt  and  fetters,  made  witli 
tlewers,  to  signify  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
the  attractions  of  eloquence.  A  caduce us,  as 
a  symbol  of  persuasion,  appears  at  her  feet, 
with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
the  two  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients, 
who  understood  how  to  command  the  attention 
of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and  animate 

their  various  passions. A  Roman  courtezan. 

She  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  al- 
lurements which  her  charms  possessed,  and  of 
her  winning  expressions. 

PiTHOLAus  and  Lycophron,  seized  upon 
the  sovereign  power  of  Pherffi,  by  killing 
Alexander.  They  were  ejected  by  Philip  ol 
Macedonia.     Diod.  16. 

PiTHoLEON,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Cajsar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  ct 
Horace,  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
style.  Siielon.  de  cl.  Rh. — IJoral.  1,  sat.  10,  v. 
2].—Macrob.2,sM.  2. 

PiTHON,  one  of  the  body  guards  of  Alexan- 
der, [lut  to  death  by  Antiochus. 

PiTHYs,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
was  also  fond  of  her,  but  she  slighted  his  ad- 
dresses, u[)on  which  he  dashed  her  against  ?. 
rock,  and  she  was  changed  into  a  pine  tree. 

PiTTACus,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
His  fatiier's  name  was  Cyrradius.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  sons  of  Alcseus,  he  delivered 
his  country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyiant 
Melanchrus,  and  in  t!ie  war  which  the  Athe- 
nians waged  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the 


head  ofhis  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  sin- 
gle combat  Phrynon  the  enemy's  general.    As 
the  event  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  ui)on 
this  combat,  Pittacus  had  recourse  to  artilice, 
and  when  he  engaged,  he  entangled  his  adver- 
sary in  a  net,  which  he  had  concealed  under 
his  shield,  and  easily  despatched  him.     He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimously  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  their  city  with  unlim- 
ited authority.    In  this  capacity  Pittacus  be- 
haved with  great  moderation  and  prudence, 
and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow-citizens 
with  the  strictest  justice, and  after  hehad  estab- 
lished and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws- 
he  voluntarily  resigned  the  sovereign  power 
aftf  I*  iit  had  enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing 
that  the  virtues  and  innocence  of  private  life 
were  incompatible  with  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of    a  sovereign.     His   disinterestedness 
gained  him  many   admirers,   and    when  the 
Mityleneans  wished  to  reward  his  public  ser- 
vices   by  presenting    him  with   an  immense 
tract  of  territory,  he  refused  to  accept  more 
land  than  what   should  be  contained  within 
the  distance  to  which  he  could  throw  a  ja- 
velin.    He  died  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
about  570  years  before  Christ,   after  he  had 
spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  literary 
case    and    peaceful    retirement.     One  of  his 
favourite  maxims  was,  that  man  ought  to  pro- 
vide   against    misfortunes    to     avoid    them ; 
but  that  if  they  ever  happened,  he  ought  to 
support  them  with  patience  and  resignation. 
In  prosperity  friends  wore    to    be  acquired; 
and  in  the  hour  of  adversity  their  faithfulness 
was  to  be  tried.     He  also  observed,  that  in 
our  actions  it  was  imprudent  to  make  others 
acquainted  with  our  designs,  for  if  we  failed 
we  had  exposed  ourselves  to  censure  and  to 
ridicide.     Many  of  his  maxims  were  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of    Apollo's   temple  at  Delphi, 
to  show  the  world  how  great  an  opinion  the 
Mityleneans  entertained  of  his  abilities  as  a 
philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man.     By  one 
of  his  laws,  eveiy  fault  committed  by  a  mati 
when    intoxicated,    deserved   double  punish- 
ment.   The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertius.  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  laws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adomena.     Biog — Arislot.  Po- 
lit. —  PM   insymp.—  Paas.  10,  c.  24.— JEtian. 
V.  H.  2,  Lc—Tal.  Max.  6,  c.  6. A  grand- 
son of  Forus  king  of  India. 

PiTTiiEA,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence 
the  epithet  of  Pittheus  in  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
296. 

Pittheus,  a  king  of  Trcezene  in  Argolis. 
son  of  Pelopsand  Hippodaraia.  He  was  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  lei;rning,  wisdom,  and 
application;  be  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Trijezene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanieis  the  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  jEthra  in  marriage  to 
.^geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took 
particular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of 
his  grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at 
Trcezene,  which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his 
tomb  were  seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of 
white  marble,  on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other 
judges,  whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his  subjects, 
or  settled  their  disputes.  Pans.  1  and  2. — 
Phit.  in  Thes.—Strffb.  S. 


PiTCASius,  a  mathematician  in  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  &,c.     Tadt.  Ann.  2. 

PiTrr,ANi,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  Pilulum. 

PityjEa,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.    Apollon. 
PiTVASsus,  a  town  of  Pisidia.     Slrah. 
PiTYONKSus,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.     Pl'm. 

Prrvus  (uulis),  now  Pitchinda,  a  town  of 
Colcliis.     Plin  6,  c.  5. 

PityOsa,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.    Plin.  4,  c.    12. A  name  of  Chios. 

"- Tw'O  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 

near  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  which  the  larger 
was  called  Ebusus,  and  the  smaller  Ophixtsn. 
Mela,  2,  c  ".—btrab.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Pius,  a  surname  given  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. 
A  surname  given  to  a  son  of  Metellus,  be- 
cause he  interested  himself  so  warmly  to  have 
his  father  recalled  tVom  banishment. 

Pi.ACF.NTiA,  now  called  Plactnza,  an  ancient 
tovv'u  and  colony  of  Italv,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Trebia  and  Po.     Liv.  21,  c.  25  and  56, 

1.  37,  c.  10. Another,   near  Lusitania,  in 

Spain. 

Placid .-lANus,  a  gladiator  in  Horace's  are, 
2  Sat.  7. 

Pl^cidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodocius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Va- 
lentinian  the  3d.     She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Placidius  .Tui.ius,  a  tribune  of  a  cohort, 
who  imprisoned    the  emperor  Vitellius,  &.c. 
Tadt.  H.  3,  c.  85. 
Pi.anasia,  a  small  island  of  tlie  Tyrrhene 

sea. Another,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered   Agrippa,  the  grandson    of 
Augustus,  to  be  put  to  death.     Tadt.  Ann.  1, 

c.  3. A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  hev 
intrigues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso, 
and  was  accused  with  him  of  having  mur- 
dered Germanicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
She  was  acquitted  either  by  means  of  the 
empress  Livia,  or  on  account  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  emperor  for  her  person.  She 
had  long  supported  the  spirits  of  her  husband, 
during  his  confinement,  but,  when  she  saw 
herself  freed  from  the  accusation,  she  totally 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  Subservient  in 
every  thing  to  the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her 
instigation,  became  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  to  injure  the  character  of  Agrippina. 
After  the  death  of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was 
accused  of  the  most  atrocious  villanies,  and  as 
she  knew  she  could  not  elude  ju.stice,  she  put 
herself  to  death,  A.  D.  33.  Tadt.  Ann.  6,  c, 
2fi,  he. 

L.  Plancus  MuNATius,  a  Roman,  who  ren- 
dered himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
his  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and 
had  presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity 
of  governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  servile  flat- 
terers of  Cleopatra  and  Antony.  At  the 
court  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  Alexandria, 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  meanest 
stage  dancer,  and,  in  comedy,  he  personated 
Glaucus,  and  painted  his  body  of  a  green 
colour,  dancing  on   a  pub"      'age  quite  na^ 


kpd,  only  ^vith  a  crown  of  green  reeds  on 
his  hf>a(i,  while  he  had  tied  behind  his  hack, 
the  tail  of  a  large  sea  fish.  This  exj)Osed  iiini 
to  the  imblic  derision,  and  when  Antony  had 
joined  (lie  rest  of  his  friends  in  censuring  him 
for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he  deserted 
to  Octavius,  who  received  him  with  great 
marks  of  friendship  and  attention.  It  was 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that 
the  title  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  his 
friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  of  his 
exfiloils  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1  od.  7  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  deserv- 
ed tlie  honour-  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  slill  extant,  written  to  Cicero  He 
founded  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lug- 
dunum.  Plut.  in  Anion. A  patrician,  pro- 
scribed by  the  second  triumvirate.  His  ser- 
vants wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but  he 
refused  it,  rather  than  to  expose  their  persons 
to  danger. 

Plangon,  a  courtezan  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia. 

Platjea,   a  daughter  of   Asopus,   king    of 

Eoeotia.    Pans.  9,  c.  I,  &.c. An  island  on  the 

coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cyreneans      Herodot.  4.  c.  157. 

Vi.ATJEA,  and  jE,  (arum),  a  town  of  Bceotia, 
near  mount  Cithajron,  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
garisand  Attica,  celebrated  for  a  liattle  fought 
there,  between  Mardonius  the  commander  of 
Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  and  Pausanias  the  La- 
ceda?monian,  and  the  Athenians.  The  Per- 
sian army  consisted  of  300,(X10  men,  3000  of 
which  scarce  escaped  with  their  lives  by  flight. 
The  Grecian  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior, 
lost  but  few  men,  and  among  these  91  Spar- 
tans, 52  Athenians,  and  16  Tegeans.  were  the 
only  soldiers  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 
The  plunder  which  the  Greeks  obtained  in 
the  Persian  camp  was  immense.  Pausanias 
receivetl  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils,  on  ac- 
,  count  <f  his  uncommon  valour  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  rest  were  reu'arded  each 
according  to  their  respective  merit.  Thi.s 
battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  September, 
the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479 
B.  C  and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered 
for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms  to  which 
she  was  esjiosed  on  account  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasions, and  from  that  time  none  of  the 
princes  of  Persia  dared  to  appear  with  a  hos- 
tile force  beyond  the  Hellespont.  The  Pla- 
ta^ans  were  naturally  attached  to  the  interest 
of  the  Athenians,  and  they  furnished  them 
with  a  thousand  soldiers  when  Greece  was 
attacked  by  Datis,  (he  general  of  Darius. 
Plata^a  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  after  a  fa- 
mous siege,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian    war,  and  destroyed  by  the  Spartans, 

B.  C.  427.  Alexander  rebuilt  it,  and  paid 
great  encomiums  to  the  inhabitants,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ancestors,  who  had  so  bravely 
i'oiighl  against  the  Persians  at  (he  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  under  Pausanias.  Herodot. 
8,  c.  mi— Pans.  9,  c.   l.—Plul.  in  Mex.  k.c.— 

C.  JVep.  fcc. — Cic.  de  offic.  1,  c.  18. — Strab. — 
Juflhi. 

Platanius,  a  river  of  Bceotia.  Pans.  9,  c 
24. 

Pr.ATO,  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 
bon  of  Ariston  and  Parectonia.  His  original 
name  was  Aristocle.s,  and  he  rc<iejve<l  (ijat  of 


Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  A» 
one  of  the  descendant-s  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
offspring  of  a  noble  illustrious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his  body 
was  formed  and  invigorated  with  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened by  the  study  of  poetry  andof  geome 
try,  from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness 
of  judgment,  and  warmth  of  imagination, 
which  iiave  stamped  his  character  as  the  most 
subtle  and  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He 
first  began  his  literary  career  by  writing  poems 
and  tragedies  ;  but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with 
his  own  productions,  when,  at  the  age  of  20, 
he  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  So- 
crates, and  when  he  was  enabled  to  compare 
and  examine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  merit 
of  his  compositions  with  those  of  his  poetical 
predecessors.  He  therefore  committed  to  tlie 
flames  these  productions  of  his  early  years, 
which  could  not  command  the  »tten(ion  or 
gain  the  applause  of  a  maturer  age.  During 
eight  years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pu- 
|)il3  of  Socrates  ;  and,  if  he  was  preven(ed  by 
a  momentary  indisposition  from  attending  the 
pliilosopher's  last  moments,  yet  he  collected, 
from  the  conversation  of  those  that  were  pre- 
sent, and  from  his  own  accurate  observations, 
the  minutest  and  most  cfrcuaisfantia!  accounts, 
which  can  exhibit  in  its  truest  colours-  tlie  con- 
cern and  sensibility  of  the  pupil-  and  the  firm- 
ness, virtiies,  and  moral  sentiments  of  (he 
dying  philosopher.  After  the  deatii  of  So- 
crates, Plato  retired  from  Athens,  and,  to  ac- 
quire that  information  which  the  accurate  ob- 
server can  derive  in  foreign  countries,  he  be- 
gan to  travel  over  Greece.  He  visited  Mega- 
ra,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he  met  with  the 
kindest  reception  from  his  fellow  disciples, 
whom  the  violent  death  of  their  master  had 
likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  after- 
wards visited  Magna  Grajcia,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by 
the  learning,  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its 
professors,  Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eury- 
lus.  He  afterwards  passed  into  Sic^ily,  and 
examined  the  eruptions  and  fires  of  the  vol- 
cano of  that  island.  He  also  visited  Egypt, 
where  then  the  raatliematician  Theodorus 
flourished,  and  where  he  knew  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  and  metemp- 
sychosis had  been  fostered  and  cherished. 
When  he  had  finished  his  travels,  Plato  re- 
tired to  the  groves  of  Academus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lectures 
were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learned,  no- 
ble, and  illustrious  pupils;  and  the  philoso- 
pher, by  refusing  to  have  a  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  rendered  his  name  more 
famous,  and  his  school  more  frequented.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  he  firesided  at  the  head  of 
the  academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed 
those  dialogues  which  have  been  the  admira- 
tion of  every  age  and  country.  His  studies, 
however,  were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst 
he  obeyed  the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of 
Dionysius,  and  whilst  he  persuaded  the  ty- 
rant to  become  a  man,  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  the  friend  of  liberty.  [Vid.  Dionysius  2d-] 
In  his  dress  the  philosopher  was  not  ostenta- 
tious, his  manners  were  elegant,  but  modest, 
sipjple,  without  affectation,  and  the  great  ho»i 


ours  which  his  learning  deserved  werp  not 
paid  to  bis  appearance.  When  he  came  to 
the  Olvmplaii  gaines,  Pinto  resided,  during  the 
celebration,  in  a  family  who  were  totally  stran- 
gers to  him.  He  eat  and  drank  with  them, 
he  partook  of  their  innocent  pleasures  and 
amusements;  but  though  he  told  them  his 
name  was  Plato,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the 
employment  he  pursued  at  Athens,  and  never 
introduced  the  name  of  that  plrlosopher 
whose  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose  death 
and  virtues  were  favourite  topics  of  conversa- 
tion in  every  part  of  Greece.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  he  was  attended  by  the  family 
which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him;  and  as 
being  a  native  of  Athens,  he  was  desired  to 
show  them  the  great  philosopher  whose  name 
he  bore :  their  surprise  was  great  when  he 
told  them  that  he  himself  was  the  Plato  whom 
they  wished  to  behold,  lu  his  diet  he  was  mo- 
derate, and  indeed,  to  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance in  the  use  of  food,  and  to  the  want  oi 
those  pleasures  which  enfeeble  the  body  and 
enervate  the  mind,  some  have  attributed  his 
preservation  during  the  tremendous  pesulence 
which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  much  fury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesiun  war.  Plato 
was  never  subject  to  any  long  or  lingering  in- 
disp.)Kition.  and  though  change  of  climate  had 
enfeebled  a  constitution  naturally  strong  and 
healthy,  the  philosopher  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  was  often  heard  to  say,  when  his  piiy- 
sicians  advised  him  to  leave  his  residence  at 
Athens,  where  the  air  was  impregnated  by  the 
pestilence,  that  he  would  not  advance  one  sin- 
gle step  to  gain  the  lop  of  mount  Athos,'were 
he  assured  to  attain  the  great  longevity  wiiich 
the  inhabitants  of  that  mountain  were  said  to 
enjoy  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Plato  died 
onhi'^  liirth  day,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age, 
about  348  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
last  moments  were  easy  and  without  pain,  and, 
according  to  some,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of 
an  eiilertainment,  or,  according  to  Cicero,  as 
he  was  writing.  The  works  ol  Plato  are  nu- 
merous ;  Ihey'areall  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialuijue,  except  12  letters.  He  speaks  always 
by  the  mouth  of  others,'  and  the  philosopher 
has  no  where  made  mentionof  himself  except 
once  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Phadon,  and 
another  time,  in  his  apology  for  Socrates.  His 
writings  were  so  celebrated,  and  his  opinions 
90  respected,  that  he  wa-s  called  divine;  and 
for  the  elegance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  his 
expressions,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Athenian  l>ee.  Cicero  had 
such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  in  the  warmth  ot 
panegyric  he  exclaimed  errare  mehercule 
malo  cum  Ptaione,  qudm  cum  islis  vera  sen- 
tire;  andQuintilian  said,  that  when  he  read 
Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a  man,  but  a  divi- 
nity, speaking.  His  style,  however,  though  ad- 
mired and  commended  by  the  best  and  most 
refined  of  critics  among  the  ancients,  has  not 
esca])ed  the  censure  of  some  of  the  moderns, 
and  the  philosopher  has  been  blamed,  who 
supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied  to  the 
earth  by  numbers,  that  the  world  is  a  figure 
consisting  of  12  pentagons,  and  who,  to  prove 
the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  born  from 
the  living,  and  the  living  from  the  dead.  The 
speculative  mind  of  Plato  was  employed  in  ex- 


amining things  divine  and  human,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  fix  and  ascertain,  not  only  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  morals  and  politics,  but  the 
more  subtle  and  abstruse  theory  of  mystical 
theogony.  His  philosophy  was  universally  re- 
ceived and  ado()ted,  and  it  has  not  only  gov- 
erned the  Of)inions  of  the  speculative  part  of 
mankind,  but  it  continues  still  to  influence  the 
reasoning,  and  to  divide  the  sentiments,  of  the 
moderns  In  his  system  of  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  physics  of  Heraclitus,  the  meta- 
physical opir.ions  of  Pytliagoras,  and  the  mo- 
rals of  Socrates.  He  maintained  the  existence 
of  two  beings,  one  self-existent,  and  the  other 
formed  by  the  hand  of  a  pre-existent  creature, 
god  and  man.  Tne  world  was  created  by  that 
self-existent  cause,  from  the  rude  undigested 
mass  of  matter  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  which  had  even  been  animated 
by  an  irregular  principle  of  motion.  The  ori- 
gin of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stub- 
born inlractability  and  wildness  congenial  to 
matter,  and  from  these,  consequently,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  from  thence  the  extravagant  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  men.  From  materials 
like  these  were  formed  the  four  elements, 
and  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  into  the  active,  but  irrational, - 
principle  of  matter,  the  divinity  infused  a  ra- 
tional soul.  The  souls  of  men  were  formed 
from  the  remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the 
world,  which  had  previously  given  existence  to 
the  invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  philoso- 
pher, therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
forms,  and  the  pre-existence  of  the  human 
mind,  which  he  considered  as  emanations  of 
the  Dsity,  which  can  never  remain  satisfied 
with  objects  or  things  unworthy  of  their  divine 
original.  Men  could  perceive,  with  their  cor- 
jioreal  senses,  the  types  of  immutable  things, 
arid  the  fluctuating  oiyects  of  the  material 
world  ;  but  the  sudden  changes  to  which  these 
are  continually  obnoxious,  create  innumerable 
disorders,  and  hence  arises  deception,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  errors  and  miseries  of  human 
life.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation  man  may  be, 
he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concern,  and,  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  pre- 
existent  cause,  he  must  comply  with  the  pur- 
poses of  fiis  creation,  and,  by  proper  care  and 
diligence,  he  can  recover  those  immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  made  to  consist  in 
reminiscence,  and  in  recalling  the  nature, 
forms,  and  proportions,  of  those  perfect  and 
immutable  essences,  with  which  the  human 
mind  had  been  conversant.  From  observa- 
tions like  these,  the  summit  of  felicity  might 
be  attained  by  reniovingfrom  the  material,  and 
approaching  nearer  to  the  intellectual  world, 
by  curbing  and  governing  the  passions,  which 
were  ever  agitated  and  inflamed  by  real  or  ima- 
ginary objects.  The  passions  were  divided  into 
two  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  the  irascible 
passions,  which  originated  in  pride  or  resent- 
ment, and  were  seated  in  the  breast:  the 
other,  founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  the 
concupiscible  part  of  the  .soul,  seated  in  the 
belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These 
diflerent  orders  induced  the  philosopher  to 
compare  the  soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  whicU 


tike  reasoning  and  judging  powers  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  head,  as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of 
which  the  senses  were  its  guards  and  servants. 
By  the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  men  asserted 
their  dignity,  repelled  injuries,  and  scorned 
danger;  and  the  concupiscible  pari  provided 
the  support  and  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
and,  when  governed  with  propriety,  it  gave 
rise  to  temperance.  Justice  was  produced  by 
the  regular  dominion  of  reason,  and  by  the 
submission  of  the  passions  ;  and  prudence  arose 
from  the  strengtli,  acutene,-s,  and  perfection  of 
the  soul,  without  which  all  otner  virtues  could 
not  exist.  But,  arnidst  all  this,  wisdom  was  not 
casilyaltained;  at  their  creation  all  minds  were 
not  endowed  ivith  the  same  excellence,  the  bo- 
dies which  they  anirjiated  on  earth  were  not 
always  in  harmony  with  the  divjii^emanation ; 
some  might  be  too  weak,  others  too  strong,  and 
on  the  first  years  of  a  mans  life  dependetl 
his  future  consequence;  as  an  etfeminate  and 
licentious  education  seemed  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  purposes  of  the  divinity,  while  the 
contrary  produced  different  effects,  and  tend- 
ed to  cultivate  and  improve  the  reasoning  and 
judging  faculty,  and  to  produce  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Plato  was  the  first  who  supported  tlie 
immortality  of  the  soul  upon  arguments  solid 
and  permanent,  deduced  from  truth  und  ex- 
perience. He  did  not  imagine  that  the  dis- 
eases, and  the  death  of  the  body,  could  injure 
the  principle  of  life  and  destroy  the  soul, 
which,  of  itself,  was  of  divine  origin,  and  of 
an  uncorrupted  and  immutable  essence,  which, 
though  inherent  for  a  while  in  matter,  could 
not  lose  that  power  which  vvcs  the  emanation 
of  God.  From  doctrines  like  these,  the  great 
founder  of  Piatonism  concluded,  that  there 
might  exist  in  the  world  a  community  of  men 
whose  passions  could  be  governed  with  mode- 
ration, and  who  from  knowing  the  evils  rjid 
miseries  which  arise  from  ill  conduct,  might 
aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain  that  peifection 
wiiich  can  be  derived  from  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  rational  and  moral  powers.  To  illus- 
trate this  more  fidly,  the  philosopher  wrote 
a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of  tlui  re- 
public of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains,  with 
acuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  therise  and 
revolution  of  civil  society ;  and  so  respected 
was  his  opiiiion  as  a  legislator,  that  his  schol- 
ars were  employed  in  regulating  the  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at  ;he  de- 
sire of  those  states,  and  Xenocratcs  gave  po- 
litical rules  forgood  and  impartial  government 
to  the  conqrieror  of  the  east.  The  Lest  edi- 
tions of  Plato  arc  those  of  francof  fol.  1602, 
and  Bipont.  12  vols.  8vo.  17SS.     Flalo.  Died. 

&c. Cic.dc  0()ic.  l.de  div.  1,  c.  36.  c/e  JV. 

D.  2,  c.  12.  Tiis.'l,  c.  M.—Plul.  in  Sol.  fcc— 
Seneca,  ep. —  Quintil.  10,  c.  1,  he. — JElian.  V. 

H.  2  and  A.— Pans.  1,  c.  3i).~Diog. A  son 

of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. A  Greek  poet. 

called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy,  \i'ho 
flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fragments  remain 
of  his  pieces. 

Plator,  a  man  of  Dyrrhachium,  put  to 
death  by  Piso.     Cic.  Pis.  34. 

Plavis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy. 

Plautia  lex,  was  enacted  by  iVI.  Plau- 
tJus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required 
every  tribe  ammally  to  choose  fifteen  persons 
flf  their  body,  to  ^erve  as  judges,  making  the 


honour  common  to  all  the  three  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. 

Another,  called  also  Plotia,  A.  U.  C.  675. 

It  punished  with  the  interdiclio  ignis  fy  aquay 
all  persons  who  were  found  guilty  of  attempts 
upon  the  state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates, 
or  such  as  appeared  in  public  armed  with  an 
evil  design,  or  such  as  forcibly  expelled  any 
person  from  his  legal  possessions. 

PLACTiArus  FuLvics,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious 
behaviour  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In 
his  banishment,  Piautianus  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Severus,  who,  some  years  af- 
ter, ascended  the  imperial  throne.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  prosperity;  Severus  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  him,  and,  if  we  be- 
lieve some  authors,  their  familiarity  and  inter- 
course %vere  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  mo- 
de.'^ty  and  piopriety.  Piautianus  shared  the 
favours  of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  well  as  on 
the  ihronc  He  wasinvesledvvithasmucb  pow- 
er as  his  patron  atRome,  and  in  the  provinces, 
and  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of  empe- 
ror to  be  his  equal.  His  ti.ble  was  served  with 
more  delicate  meats  than  tliat  of  ILe  emperor; 
when  he  walked  in  the  public  streets  he  re- 
ceived the  most  distiuguis.,iiig  honours,  and  a 
number  of  criers  ordered  the  most  noble  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  meanest  beggars,  to  make 
way  for  the  favourite  of  tiie  emjjeior,  and  not 
to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  concerned 
in  all  the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was 
committed  through  the  emidre,  and  he  en- 
riched himself  with  the  possessions  of  those 
wlio  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  emj)eror's  cru- 
elty or  avarice.  To  complete  his  triumph, 
and  to  make  himself  still  greater,  Piautianus 
Uiarried  his  favourite  daughter  flautiilato  Ca- 
racaila,.  the  son  of  the  emperor;  and  so  eager- 
was  the  emperor  to  indulge  his  inclination  ir> 
this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  that  he  de- 
clared he  loved  Piautianus  so  much,  that  he 
would  even  wish  to  die  before  him.  The  mar- 
riage of  Caracalla  with  Plautilla  was  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  The  son  of  Seve- 
rus had  complied  with  great  reluctance,  and, 
tiiough  Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners, 
commandingin  aspect.and  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened 
to  punish  her  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour 
as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Plau- 
ti'.lu  reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and  to 
save  his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Cara- 
calla, Piautianus  conspired  against  the  empe- 
ror and  his  son.  The  conspiracy  v/as  discov- 
ered,and  Severus  forgot  his  attachment  toPiau- 
•ianus,  and  the  favours  he  had  heaped  upon 
iiim .  when  he  heard  of  his  perfidy.  The  wick- 
ed minister  was  immediatf:iy  put  to  death,  and 
Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  with 
her  brother  Plaulius,  where,  seven  years  af- 
ter, she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  children,  a  son, 
who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daughter, 
whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  other 
mother.     Dio7i.  Cass. 

Pl.^utilla,  a  daughter  of  Piautianus,  the 
favourite  minister  of  Severus.  [Kjrf.  Piautia- 
nus.]  The  mother  of  the  emperor  Nerva, 

descended  of  a  noble  family. 

Plautius,  a  Roman,  who  became  so  dis- 
cQusolate  at  tlie  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  threw 


iiiinseh  upon  her  biirning  pile.     Val.  Max.  4,  c.  best  editions  of  Plautus  are  that  of  Gronoviiw, 

^ Caius,  a  consijl  sent  against  the  Priver-   8vo.  L.  Bat.  1664 ;  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  in  3 

nates,  Sic. AuUis,  a  governor  of  Britain,   vols.  Paris,  1759  ;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo. 

who  obtained  an  ovation  for  the  conquests  he  !  Lips.  1760 ;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  12ino. 
had  trained  there  over  the  barbarians. One    1763.     Varro  apud  Quinlil.  10,  c.  1. — Cic.  dc 


of  Otlio's  friends.     He  dissuaded  him  from  kil- 

lin'J  himself. Lateranus,  an   adulterer  of 

Me^salina,  who  conspired  against  Nero,  and 

was  capitally  condemned. Aulas,  a  general 

who  defeated  the  L'mhrians  and  the  Etrurians. 

Caius,  another  general,  defeated  in  Lusi- 

^,,i;,. A  man  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ca- 

facalla M.  Sylvanns,  a  tribune,  who  made 

a  law  to  prevent  seditions  in  the  public  assem- 

Ijlies. Rijbellius,   a  man    accused    before 

Nero,  and  sent  to  Asia,  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated. 

M.   Accius  Plautus,  a  comic  poet,  born 
at  Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  iie  was  redu- 
ced to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a 
commercial  line.    To  maintain  himself,  he  en- 
tered into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common 
servant,  and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grind- 
ing corn,  he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  comic  muse.     Some,  however, 
confute  this  account  as  false,  and  support  that 
Plautus  was  neverobliged  to  the  laborious  em- 
ployments of  a  bakehouse  for  his  maintenance. 
He  wrote  25  comedies,  of  which  only  20  are 
extant.     He  died  about  184  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  Varro,  his  learned  country- 
man, wrote  this  stanza,  which  deserved  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tomb: 
Poslquam  morte  captus  est  Plautus, 
Comoidia  luget,  scena  est  deserta ; 
Delude  risus,  Indus,  jociisque,  4"  numeri 
Innumeri  simal  omnes  collacrymdrunt. 
The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteem- 
ed at  Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  were,  by  other 
writers,   considered  as  objects  of  imitation  ; 
and  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great,  and  ge- 
nerally decisive,   declares,  that  if  the  Muses 
were  willing  to  speak  Latin  they  would  speak 
in  the  language  of  Plautus.    In  the  Augustan 
age,  however,  when  the  Roman  language  be- 
came more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  ele- 
gant expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured 
for  his  negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit, 
execrable    puns,  and   disgusting  obscenities. 
Yet,  however,  censured  as  to  language  or  sen- 
timents, Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on 
the  stage.     !f  his  expressions  were  not  choice 
or  delicate,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  he 
was  more  happy  than  other  comic  writers  in 
bis  pictures,  the  incidents  of  his  plays  were 
more  varied,  the  acts  more  interesting,  the 
characters  more  truly  disf)layed,  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe more  natural,    in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian,   his  comedies  were  .still 
acted  on  the  public  theatres,  and   no  greater 
compliment  can  be  paid  to   his  abilities  as  a 
comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
passed  upon  his  successors  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, than   to  observe,  that  for  500  years, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  obsolete  language 
and  diction,  in  spite  ofthe  change  of  manners, 
and  the  revolutions  of  government,  he  com- 
manded, and  received,  that  apjilause  which  no 
ether  writer  d»red  to  dispute  with  him.    The 


Qffic.  1,  k.c.  De  Orat.  3.  k.c.—iIorat.  2,  ep.  1, 

v.  58, 170,  de  art.  poet.  54  and  270. ^iianusj 

a  high  priest,  who  consecrated  the  capitol  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  53. 
Pleiades,   or    VergilijE,    a  name    givea 
to  seven  ofthe  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione 
or  j^tlira,  one  of  the  Oceanides.    They  were 
[)laced  in  the  heavens  after  death,  where  they 
formed  a  constellation   called   Pleiades,    near 
the  back  ofthe  bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their  names 
were  Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia.  Electra,  Tay- 
geta,  Sterope,  and  Celeno.     They  all,  except 
Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, bad  some  ofthe  immortal  gods  for  their 
suitors.     On   that    account,    therefore,    Me- 
rope's  star  is  dim  and  obscure  among  the  rest 
of  her  sisters,  because  she  married  a  mortal. 
The  name  of  the  Pleiades  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  tmw,  to  sail,  because  that  constel- 
lation shows  the  time  most  favourable  to  navi- 
gators, which  is  in  the  spring.     The  name  of 
V'ergilioe    they  derive   from   ver,   the  spring. 
They   are  sometimes  called  Atlantides,  from 
their  father,  or  Hesperides,  from  the  gardens 
of  that  name,  which  belonged  to  Atlas,  ffygin. 
fab.    192.  P.  j}.  2,  c.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
293.  Fast.  5,  v.  106  and  ilO.—Hesiod.  oper.  &r 
dies. — Homer.  Od.  5. — Horat.  4,  od.  14. —  Ftrg. 

G.  1,  v.  138, 1.  4.  233. Seven  poets,  who, 

from  tiieir  number,  have  received  the  name  of 
Pleiades,  near  the  age  of  Philadelphus  Ptole- 
my, king  of  Egypt  Their  names  were  Lyco- 
phron,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Apol- 
lonius,  Philicus,  and  Homerus  the  younger. 

Pleione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mar- 
ried Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she 
had  twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas. 
Seven  of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a 
constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into 
another  called  Hyades.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  84. 
Plemmyrium,  now  Massa  Oliveri,  a  pro- 
montory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  ift 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  693. 

Plemneus,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Pe- 
ratus.  His  children  always  died  as  soon  as 
born,  till  Ceres,  pitying  his  misfortune,  ofiFer- 
ed  herself  as  a  nurse  to  his  wife,  as  she  was 
going  to  be  brdught  to  bed.  The  child  lived 
by  the  care  and  protection  ofthe  goddess,  and 
Piemueus  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the 
dignity  of  his  nurse,  than  he  raised  her  a  tem- 
ple.    Pa(«.  2,  c.Sand  11. 

Pleumosii,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  in- 
habitants of  modern  Tournay.  Cces.  G.  i, 
C.38. 

Pleuratos,  a  king  of  lUyricum.  Lie.  26; 
C.24. 

Pleuron,  a  son  of  .^tolus,  who  mar- 
ried Xantippe,  the  daughter  of  Dorus,  by 
whom  he  had  Agenor.  He  founded  a  city 
in  jEtolia  on  the  Evenus,  which  bore  hLs 
name.  ^9pollod.  1,  c.  7. — Plin.  4,  c.  2. — Silj 
15,  v.  310.— Paus.  T,c.  13.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v. 
382. 

Plexaurk,  one  of  the  Oceanides.     Hesiod. 
Plexippus,  a  son   of  Thestius,  brother  to 
Althica,  the  wife  of  CEneus.     He  was  killed 
by  his  nephew  Meleager,  in  hnnfing  the  Caiy- 


donian  boar.    His  brother  Toxeus  shared  his 

fate.     [Firl  Althajaand  Meleager.] A  son 

of  Phineus   and   Cleo{)ati-a,  brother  to  Fan- 
dion,  king  of  Athens.     Apollod. 

C.  Pmnhjs  Secundus,  surnamed  the  El- 
der, was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  (ield,  and,  after 
he  had  been  made  one  of  the  auj^urs  at  Rome, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his 
public  character  he  did  not  neglect  the  plea- 
sures of  literature,  the  day  was  employed  in 
the  administration  of  the  attairs  of  his  province, 
and  the  night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Evei-y 
Hioment  of  time  was  precious  to  him  ;  at  iiis 
meals  one  of  his  servants  read  to  him  books 
valuable  for  their  information,  aiid  from  them 
he  immediately  made  copious  extracts,  in  a 
memorandum  book.  Even  while  he  dressed 
himself  after  bathing,  iiis  attention  was  called 
away  from  surrounding  objects,  and  he  was 
either  employed  in  listening  to  another,  or  in 
dictating  himself.  To  a  mind  so  earnestly  de- 
voted to  learning,  notiiing  appeared  too  labo- 
sious,  no  undertaking  too  troublesome.  He 
deemed  every  moment  lost  which  was  not  de- 
dicated to  study,  and,  from  these  reasons,  he 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and, 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured 
his  nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  because  he 
had  indulged  himself  with  a  walk,  and  sternly 
observed,  that  he  might  have  employed  tiiose 
moments  to  better  advantage.  But  if  his  li- 
terary pursuits  made  him  forget  the  public  af- 
fairs, his  prudence,  his  abilities,  and  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  his  character,  made  him 
known  and  respected.  He  was  courted  and 
admired  by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours 
■which  a  virtuous  prince  could  otier,  and  an  ho- 
nest subject  receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum, 
where  he  commanded  the  fleet,  which  was 
then  stationed  there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
ashes.  He  was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause 
which  produced  it,  and  he  immediately  set 
sail  in  a  small  vessel  for  mount  Vesuvius, 
which  he  at  last  discovered  to  have  made  a 
dreadful  eruption.  The  sight  of  a  number  of 
boats  that  lied  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, might  have  deterred  another,  but  the  cu- 
riosity of  Pliny  excited  him  to  advance  with 
more  boldness,  and,  though  hts  vessel  was  of- 
ten covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  that  wert 
continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountain,  yet  he 
landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  deserted 
by  the  inhaljitants,  but  Pliny  remained  there 
during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
raounfain,  wiiicb,  during  the  obscurity,  ap- 
peared to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was 
soon  disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and 
the  contrary  wind  on  the  morrow  prevented 
him  from  returning  to  Misenum.  The  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,  the 
fire  approached  the  place  where  the  philoso- 
pher made  his  observations.  Pliny  endea- 
voured to  fly  before  it,  but  though  he  was 
supported  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  was  un- 
able to  escape.  He  soon  fell  down,  suUbcated 
by  the  thick  vapours  that  surrounded  him, 
and  the  intupportable  stencli  of  sulphureous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days  after 
gnd  decently  buried  by  his  nephew,  who  was 


J.  lu 

then  at  Misenum  with  the  fleet.  This  meniO' 
rable  event  hajipened  in  the  79th  year  of  the 
j  Christian  era,  and  the  philosopher  who  pe- 
!  rished  by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  has 
been  called  by  some  the  martyr  of  nature. 
He  was  then  in  the  56th  \ear  of  his  age.  Of 
the  works  which  he  composed  none  are  extant 
but  his  natural  iiistory  in  .'^7  books.  It  is  a 
work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  says:  lull  of  eru- 
dition, and  as  varied  a?  nature  itself  It  treats 
of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  raiji,  Jjail,  mi- 
nerals, trees.  Sowers,  and  plants,  besides  an 
account  of  all  living  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
lieasts  ;  a  geographical  description  of  every 
place  on  the  globe,  and  an  history  of  every  art 
and  science,  ofcommerce  and  navigation,  with 
their  rise,  progress,  and  several  improvements, 
lie  is  happy  in  his  descriptions  as  a  naturalist, 
he  writes  with  force  and  energy,  and  though 
many  of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  some- 
times ill  founded,  yet  he  posses.ses  tliat  fecim- 
dity  ol  imagination,  and  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion, which  are  requisite  to  treat  n  suiiject  with 
propriety,  and  to  render  an  history  of  nature 
piea.-iing,  interesting,  and  above  all,  instruc- 
tive. His  style  possesses  not  the  graces  of  the 
Augustan  age,  he  has  neither  its  purity  and 
elegance,  nor  its  .simplicity,  but  it  is  rather- 
cramped,  obscure,  and  sometimes  unintelligi- 
tile.  Yet  for  all  this  it  has  ever  bfen  admired 
and  esteemed,  and  it  may  Ije  called  a  compi 
lation  of  every  thing  which  had  been  wrilfen 
before  his  age  on  the  various  .subjects  wliicii 
he  treats,  and  a  judicious  collection  from  the 
most  excellent  treatises  which  had  been  com- 
posed on  the  various  productions  of  nature 
Pliny  was  not  ashamed  to  mention  the  authors 
which  he  quoted,  he  speaks  of  them  with  ad- 
miration, and  while  he  pays  the  greatest  com- 
pliment to  their  abilities,  his  encomiums  shoWj 
in  the  strongest  light,  the  goodness,  the  sensi- 
bility, and  the  ingenuonsaess  of  his  own  mind. 
He  had  written  IGO  volumes  of  remarks  and 
annotations  on  the  various  authors  which  he 
had  read,  and  so  great  was  the  opinion  in  his 
contemporaries,  of  his  erudition  and  abilities, 
that  a  man  called  Lartius  Lutinns  offered  to 
buy  his  notes  and  observations  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  about  8242/.  English  money.  The 
philosopher,  who  was  himself  rich  and  inde- 
pendent, rejected  the  offer,  and  his  compila- 
tions, after  his  death,  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  nej)hew  Pliny.  The  best  editions  of  Piitiy 
are  that  of  Harduin,  3  vols.fol.  Paiis  172:^,  that 
of  Frantzius,  10  vols.  8vo.  Lisp.  177S,  liiat  of 
Brotier,  6  vols.  I2mo.  Paris  1779.  a.-id  the  Va- 
riorum, Svo.  in  8  vols.  Lisp.  177S  to  1789.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  1,  c.  69,  1.  13,  c.  20,  1.  15,  c.  53.— 
Plin.  ep.  &i.c. C.  Cajcilius  Secundus,  sur- 
named the  younger,  was  son  of  L.  Cacilius  by 
thc  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle  whose  name  he  assumed,  and 
whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education 
under  Quintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  lus  eloquence,  that  he  and 
Tacitus  were  reckoned  the  two  greatest  ora- 
tors of  their  age.  He  did  not  make  his  profes- 
sion an  object  of  gain  like  the  rest  of  the  Ro- 
man oratois,  but  he  refused  feesfrom  the  rich 
as  well  as  fi'om  tlic  poorest  of  his  clients,  and 
declared  that  he  Gheerfnlly  employed  himself 


0rthe  protection  of  innocence,  the  relief  of] 
the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of  vice.  He  ] 
published  many  of  his  harangues  and  orations, 
which  have  been  lost.  VVIien  Trajan  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  Pliny  was 
i  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  This  honour 
the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated  pane 
§yric,  which  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  se 
uate  and  in  the  name  of  the  wliole  empire,  he 
pronounced  on  Trajan.  Some  time  after  hf 
presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  of 
lice,  and  with  the  power,  of  pro-consul,  ami 
by  his  humanity  and  philanthropy  the  subjec( 
was  freed  from  the  burden  of  partial  taxes,  and 
the  persecution  which  had  been  begun  against 
the  Christiansof  his  province  was  stopped  when 
Pliny  solemnly  declared  to  the  emperor  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inof- 
fensive sect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pure 
and  innocent,  that  they  were  tree  from  all 
«rimes,  and  that  they  voluntarily  bound  them- 
selves by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  abslaiufrom 
vice,  and  to  relinquish  every  sinful  pursuit,  if 
he  rendered  himself  popular  in  hisproj'incejhe 
was  not  less  respected  at  Rome,  fie  was  there 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  patron  of  learning, 
great  without  arrogance,  affrtble  in  his  beha- 
viour, and  an  example  of  good  breeding,  so- 
briety, temperance,  and  modesty.  As  a  father 
and  a  husband  his  character  was  amiable;  as  a 
subject  he  was  failhfid  to  his  prince  ;  and  as  a 
magistrate,  he  was  candid,  open,  and  compns- 
siotiate.  His  native  country  shared  auiong  the 
rest  his  unbounded  benevolence  ;  andComum, 
a  small  town  of  Insubria  which  gave  him  birth, 
boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valuable  and 
choice  library  of  books  which  he  collected 
there.  He  also  contributed  towards  the  ex- 
penses which  atteiidfd  the  education  of  his 
countrymen,  and  liberally  spent  part  of  his 
estate  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  tiiose  whom  poverty 
otherwise  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education.  He  made  his  preceptor 
Quiritilian.  and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of 
his  benevolence:  and  when  the  daughter  of  the 
former  was  marrit^d.  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father 
with  the  greatest  civility  ;  and  while  he  ob 
served  that  he  was  rich  in  tlie  possession  of 
learning,  though  poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune. 
he  begged  of  him  to  accept  as  a  dowry  for 
his  beloved  daugliter,  50,(i(lt)  sesterces,  about 
300/.  /  xcouid  not,  corilinued  he,  be  so  mo- 
derate- ivtrc  I  not  assured  from  yuur  madestj/ 
and  disinlereskdness,  that  the  sntallncss  of  the 
jtrtscnt  will  remier  it  acceptable.  He  died  in 
the  52d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D  113.  He  had 
written  an  history  of  his  own  times,  which  is 
lost.  It  is  said,  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin  his 
history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Pliny  to  undertake  that  laborious  task, 
and  indeed  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ac- 
knowledged himself  inferior  to  iiim  in  deli- 
neating the  character  of  the  times.  Some 
suppose,  but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives 
of  illustrious  men,  universally  ascribed  to  Cor- 
nelius NepOs.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his 
verses  have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  hi- 
learned  works  remain,  but  his  panegyric  on 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  ten  books  of  letters, 
which  he  himself  collected  and  prepared  ioi 
the  public,  from  a  numerous  and  respectable 
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correspondence.  These  letters  contain  many 
curious  and  interesting  facts;  they  abound 
with  many  anecdotes  of  the  generosity  and  the 
humane  sentiments  of  the  writer.  They  are 
written  with  elegance  and  great  purity,  and 
the  reader  every  where  discovers  that  alfabi- 
lity,  thai  condescension  and  [ihilauthropy, 
which  so  egre!,'iously  marked  the  advocate 
of  the  Christians.  These  letters  are  es- 
teemed  by  some,  equal  to  the  voluminous 
^H'istles  of  Cicero.  In  his  panegyric,  Pliny's 
stylaiis  florid  and  brilliant ;  he  has  used,  to 
tiie  greatest  advantage,  the  liberties  of  the 
panegyrist,  and  the  elegance  of  the  cour- 
tier. His  ideas  are  new  and  refined,  but 
his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  atiecta- 
tion  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reiga 
of  Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny,  are 
those  of  Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1770,  and  of 
Lallemand,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Barbou,  and 
of  the  panegyric  separate,  that  of  Schwartz, 
4to.  1746,  and  of  the  epistles,  the  Variorum, 
L.  Bat.  1660.  8vo.  Plin.  ep.—  Vossius.—Si- 
donius. 

Plinthine,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas  of  the  family 
of  the  Eurysthenidse,  succeeded  on  the  Spar- 
tan throne  at  the  death  of  Cleombrotus.     He- 

rodot.  9,  c.  10. A  brother  of  Cassander. 

Pmsthvnus.  a  philosopher  of  Elis  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  school  of  Phajdon.     Diog. 

Plisthenes,  a  son  of  Atreus  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  father  of  iMenelaus  and  Agamemnon  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  how- 
ever, calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of 
Atreas,  though  they  were  in  reality  the  chil- 
dren of  Plisthenes.  The  father  died  very 
young,  and  tiie  two  children  were  left  in  the 
house  of  their  grandfather,  who  took  care  ot* 
them  and  instructed  them.  From  his  atten- 
tion to  them,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that 
Atreus  was  universally  acknowledged  their 
protector  and  father,  and  thence  their  sur- 
name of  Atrida.  Ovid.  Rem.  Jim.  v.  778.-— 
Dictys.  Orel   1. — Homer.  II. 

PiisTiNus,  a  brother  of  Faustulus  the  shep- 
iierd,  who  saved  tlie  life  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. He  was  killed  in  a  scuffle  which  hap- 
pened between  the  two  biotliers. 

Plistoanax  and  Plistunax,  son  of  Pau- 
.sanias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedasmoniaa 
armies  in  the  Peloponne.sian  war.  He  was 
iianished  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19 
years,  and  was  afterwards  recalled  by  order 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years. 
He  had  succeeded  Plistarchus.     Thucyd. 

Plistus,  a  river  of  Phocis  fallhig  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth.     Strab.  9. 

Pf.oT/L.  small  inlands  on  the  coast  of  .^Eto- 
lia,    called  also  Strophades. 

t^.oTiNA  PoMPKi.\,  a  Roman  lady  who 
married  Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private 
man.  She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession 
with  htir  husband  when  he  was  saluted  empe- 
ror, and  distinguished  herself  by  the  atfability 
of  her  behaviour,  her  humanity,  and  liberal  of- 
fices to  t!ie  |)oor  and  tiiendiess.  She  accom- 
j.anied  Tnijan  in  the  east,  and  at  his  (Jeath  she 
brought  back  his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  en- 
joyed nil  the  honours  and  titles  of  a  Romau 
•mpress  under  Adrian,  who,  by  her  means, 
hadsucceedtd  to  the  vacant  throne.    At  ii»r 


death,  A.  D.  122,  she  was  r&nked  among  thB\^rctalogus.    Horat.  1,  sat.  I,  v.  4. Gaflus, 

gods,  and  received  divine  honours,  which  ac-  |a  native  ofLugdunum,  who  taught  grammar 
cording  (o  the  superstition  of  the   times,  she  I  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  among  his  pupils, 

seemed  to  deserve,  from   her  regard  for  \\ie\  Cic.de  Oral. Griphus,  a  mau  made  sena- 

good  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire,   for  by  Vespasian.     Tacit.  Hist.  3. A  cen- 

=4nrif^,.ho^  ,^,.;>,a#»,Mrt..P«      olnY,  '  tunou  iH  Cffisar's  army,     Cto.  B.  C.  3,  c.  19. 

Tucca,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil, 

who  made  him  his  heir.     He  was  selected  by 


and  for  her  private  virtues.     Dion. 

Plotinopolis,  a  town  of  Thrace  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  afler  Plotiua, 
the  founder's  wife. Another  in  Dacia. 

ProTiNus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt.     He  was  for  eleven  years  a 

fjupil  of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after 
le  had  profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his 
learned  preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve 
his  knowledge  and  to  visit  the  territories  of 
India  and  Persia  to  receive  information.  He 
accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  the 
east,  but  the  day  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
emperor,  nearly  terminated  the  life  of  the  phi- 
losopher. He  saved  himself  by  flight,  and 
the  following  year  he  retired  to  Rome,  where 
he  publicly  taught  philosophy.  His  school  was 
frequented  by  people  of  every  sex,  age,  and 
quality,  by  senators,  as  well  as  plebeians;  and 
so  great  was  the  opinion  of  the  public  of  his 
honesty  and  candour,  that  many,  on  their 
death-bed,  left  all  their  possessions  to  his  care, 
and  intrusted  their  children  to  him,  as  a  su 
perior  being.  He  was  the  favourite  of  all  the 
Romans;  and  while  he  charmed  the  populace 
by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  senate 
by  his  doctrines,  the  emperor  Gallienus  court- 
ed him,  and  admired  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing. It  is  even  said,  that  the  emperor  and 
the  empress  Salonina  intended  to  rebuild  a 
decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  appoint  the 
philosopher  over  it,  that  there  he  might  ex- 
perimentally know,  while  he  presided  over  a 
colony  of  philosophers,  the  validity  and  the 
use  of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato 
This  plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy 
and  malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The 
philosopher,  at  last,  become  helfiless  and  in- 
firm, returned  to  Campania,  where  the  libe- 
rality of  his  friends  for  a  while  maintained 
him.  He  died  A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  that 
he  made  his  last  and  most  violent  eflbrts  to  give 
up  what  there  was  most  divine  in  liim  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Amidst  the  great 
qualities  of  the  philosopher,  we  discover  some 
ridiculous  singularities.  Plotinus  never  per- 
mitted his  picture  to  be  taken,  and  he  ob- 
served, that  to  see  a  painting  of  himself  in 
the  following  age  was  beneath  the  notice  of 
an  enlightened  mind.  These  reasons  also  in- 
duced him  to  conceal  the  day,  the  hour,  and 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  never  made  use  of 
medicines,  and  though  his  body  was  often  de- 
bilitated by  abstinence  or  too  much  study,  he 
despised  to  have  recourse  to  a  ph3'sician,  and 
thought  that  it  would  degrade  the  gravity  of 
a  philosopher.  His  writings  have  been  col- 
lected by  his  pupil  Porpliyry.  They  consist  of 
54ditterent  treatises  divided  into  six  equal 
parts,  written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity  ; 
but  liie  reasonings  are  abstruse,  and  the  sub- 
ject metaphysical.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
■picinus,  fol.  Basil,  1>S0. 

Plotius  Crispinus,  a  stoic  philosopher 
and  poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant, 
and  whose  dis[)osition  was  morose,  for  which 
he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  called 


Augustus,  with  Varius,  to  review  the  ^neid 

of  Virgil.    Horat.  l,sat.  5,  v.  4<). Lucius, 

a  poet  in  the  age  of  the  great  Marius,  whose 
exploits  he  celebrated  iv.  his  verses. 

Plusios,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta, 
expressive  of  his  powerto  grant  riches.  Fans. 
3,  c.  19. 

Plutarchus,  a  native  of  Charonea,  de- 
scended of  a  respectable  family.  His  father, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  virtues,  and  his  grandfather, 
called  Lamprias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for 
his  eloquence  and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius. 
Under  Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at 
Delphi,  Plutarch  was  made  acquainted  with 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  so  well  es- 
tablished was  his  character,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  countrymen,  while  yet  very 
young,  to  go  to  the  Roman  pro-consul  in  their 
name,  upon  an  affair  of  the  most  important 
nature.  This  commission  he  executed  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  with  success  for  his 
country.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  after  he  had  visited,  like  a 
philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  territories 
of  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  opened  a  school.  His  reputation 
made  his  school  frequented.  The  emperor 
Trajan  admired  his  abilities,  and  honoured 
him  with  the  ofSce  of  consul,  and  appointed 
him  governor  oflllyricum.  After  the  death 
of  his  imperial  benefactor,  Plutarch  removed 
trom  Rome  to  Chaeronea,  where  he  lived  in 
the  greatest  tranquillity,  respected  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  raised  to  all  the  honours 
which  his  native  town  could  bestow.  In  this 
peaceful  and  solitary  retreat,  Plutarch  closely 
applied  himself  to  study,  and  wrote  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works,  and  particularly  his  lives. 
He  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Chaeronea. 
about  the  140th  year  of  the  Christian  era! 
Plutarch  had  five  children  by  his  wife,  called 
Timoxena,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two 
of  the;sons  and  the  daughter  died  when  young, 
and  those  that  survived  were  called  Plutarch 
and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter  did  honour 
to  his  father's  memory,  by  giving  to  the 
world  an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  writino-s. 
In  his  pirvate  and  public  character,  the  histl)- 
rian  of  Chaeronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
supported,  that  the  most  violent  and  danger- 
ous public  factious  arose  too  often  from  private 
disputes  and  from  misunderstanding.  To  ren- 
der himself  more  intelligent,  he  always  car- 
ried a  common  place-book  with  him,  and  he  • 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  of  his  works 
are  his  lives  of  illustrious  men,  of  whom  he 
examines  and  delineates  the  ditl'erent  charac- 
ters with  wonderful  skill  and  impartiality^.    He 
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neither  misrepresents  the  virtues,  nor  iiides  |  son  no  temples  were  raised  to  his  honour  as  to 
the  foibles  of  his  heroes.  He  writes  with  pre- 1  the  rest  of  the  superior  gods.  Black  victims, 
cision  and  with  fidelity,  and  though  his  die- land  particularly  a  bull,  were  the  only  sacrifices 
tion  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant,  yet  (here  is  I  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  their  blood 


energy  and  animation,  and  in  many  descrip- 
tions he  is  inferior  to  no  historian.  In  some  of 
his  narrations,  however,  he  is  often  too  cir- 
cumstantial, his  remarks  are  often  injudicious ; 
and  when  he  compares  the  heroes  of  Greece 
with  those  of  Rome,  the  candid  reader  can 
easily  remember  which  side  of  the  Adriatic 
gave" the  historian  birth.  Some  have  accused 
him  of  not  knowing  the  genealogy  of  his  he- 
roes, and  have  censured  him  for  his  supersti- 
tion ;  yet  for  all  this,  he  is  the  most  entertain- 
ing, the  most  instructive,  and  interesting  of  all 
the  writers  of  ancient  history;  and  were  a 
man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked  what 
book  lie  wislied  to  save  from  destruction,  of 
all  the  profane  compositions  of  antiquity,  he 
■would  perhaps  without  hesitation  reply,  the 
Lives  of  Plutarch.  In  his  moral  treatises, 
Plutarch  appears  in  a  different  character,  and 
his  misguided  philosophy,  and  erroneous  doc- 
trines, render  some  of  these  inferior  compo- 
sitions puerile  and  disgusting.  They  however 
contain  many  useful  lessons  and  curious  facts, 
and  though  they  are  composed  without  con- 
nexion, compiled  without  judgment,  and 
often  abound  with  improbable  stories,  and 
false  reasonings,  yet  they  contain  much  infor- 
mation, and  many  useful  reflections.  The 
best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Francfort; 
2  vols.  fol.  1599;  that  of  Stephens,  6  vols.  8vo. 
1572  ;  the  Lives  by  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1775  ;  and  the  Moralia,  &,c.  by  Wyttenbach 

Plut. A  native  of  Eretria,  during  the   Pe- 

loponnesian  war.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians.    Plut.  in  Plioc. 

Plutia,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  king- 
dom of  hell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  of  death  and  funerals.  From  his  func- 
tions, and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  Dis,  Hades,  or 
.Ides,  Clytopolon,  Agelaslus,  Orcus,  k.c.  As 
the  place  of  his  residence  was  obscure  and 
gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  refused  to  marry 
him ;  "but  he  determined  to  obtain  by  force 
what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations.  As  he 
once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a  violent 
earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of 
Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attendants. 
He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  imme- 
diately carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  this  retreat 
more  unknown,  he  opened  himself  a  passage 
tiirough  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  tri- 
dent in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or,  accor- 
ding to  others,  on' the  borders  of  the  Cephisus 
in  Attica.  Proserpine  called  upon  her  atten- 
dants for  help,  but  in  vain,  and  she  became  the 
\vife  other  ravisher,  and  the  queen  of  hell. 
Pluto  is  generally  represented  as  holding  a  tri- 
dent with  two  teeth,  he  has  also  keys  in  his 
Land,  to  intimate  that  whoever  enters  his 
kingdom  can  never  return.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  a  hard-hearted  and  inexorable  god,  with  a 
frirn  a«d  dismal  couDtenancC;  and  for  that  rea- 


was  not  sprinkled  on  the  altars,  or  received  in 
vessels,  as  at  other  sacrifices,  but  it  was  per- 
mitted to  run  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  it  were 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  realms  of  the  god. 
The  Syracusans  yearly  sacrificed  to  him  black 
bulls,  near  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  traditions,  he  had  dis- 
appeared with  Proserpine.  Among  plants, 
the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and  the  maiden- 
hair, were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  every  thing 
which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  particularly 
the  number  two.  According  to  some  of  the  an- 
cients, Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from 
which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phle- 
gethon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  snakes.  The  Parcas 
occupied  th«  right,  and  they  each  held  in  their 
iiands  the  symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff, 
the  spindle,  and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called 
by  some  the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  During 
the  war  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cy- 
clops made  a  helmet,  which  rendered  the 
bearer  invisible,  and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus 
was  armed  with  it  when  he  conquered  the 
Gorgons.  Hesiod.  T/ieog. — Homer.  II. — £pol- 
lod.\k.c.—Hysin.  fab.  155.  P.  A.  2.— Stat. 
Theh.  S.—Diod.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  6.— 
Puus.2.  c  36. —  Orpheus.  Hymn.  17,  kc. —  Cic. 
de  jXat.  D.  2,  c.  26.— Plato  de  Rep.—Euri- 
pid.  in  Med.  Hippol. — .lEschyl.  in  Ptrs.  Prom. 
—  Varro.  L.  L.  A.—Catull.  ep.  3.—  Virg.  G.  4, 
V.  502.  ^n.  6,  V.  273, 1.  8,  v.  296.— Lycan.  6, 
v.  715. — Horat.  2,  od.  3  and  18. — Senec.  in 
Her.  fur. 

Plutonium,  a  temple  of  Pluto  in  Lydia. 
Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  36. 

Plutus,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mylhologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the 
god  of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the 
goddess  of  peace,  and  on  that  account,  Pax 
was  ref. resented  at  Athens,  as  holding  the  god 
of  wealth  in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of 
him  as  of  a  fickle  divinity.  They  i-epresented 
him  as  blind,  because  he  distributed  riches  in- 
discriminately ;  he  was  lame,  because  he  came 
slow  and  gradually ;  but  had  wings,  to  intimate 
that  he  flew  away  with  more  velocity  than  he 
approached  mankind.  Lucian.in  Tim. — Paus. 
9,  c.  16  and  26. — Hygin.  P.  A. — Aristoph.  in 
Plut.—Diod.  5.— Hesiod.  Tli.  970.— Dionys. 
Hal.  1,  c.  53. 

Pluvius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of 
rain.  He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among 
the  Romans,  whenever  the  earth  was  parched 
up  by  continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  re- 
freshing showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  tem- 
ple on  the  capitol.     Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  26. 

Plynteria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks, 
in  honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva, 
who  received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops 
the  name  of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to 
be  derived  from  w?.j>!iv,  lavarc,  because,  dur- 
ing the  solemnity,  they  undressed  the  statu* 
of  the  goddess,  and  ivaskcd  it.    The  day  oa 


which  it  was  observed  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  iitilortunate  and  inauspicious,  and  on 
that  account,  no  person  was  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  the  temples,  as  they  were  purposely 
surrounded  with  ropes.  Tlie  arrival  of  Alci 
blades  in  Athens  that  day  was  deemed  very 
unfortunate;  but,  however,  the  success  that 
ever  after  attended  him,  proved  it  to  be  other- 
wise. It  was  customary  at  this  festival  to  bear 
in  procession  a  duster  of  figs,  which  intimated 
the  jirogress  of  clviiizHtion  among  the  first  in 
habitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs  served  them  f.r 
food  after  they  had  found  a  dislike  for  acorns. 
Pollux. 

Pnigf.us,  a  village  of  Egypt,  near  Phoeni- 
cia.    Slrab.  16. 

Pnvx.  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  So 
Jon  for  holding  asseml)lie3.  C.  J\''ep.  Ml.  3. — 
Plvl.  in  T/ics.  ^  Thtm. 

PoBLicius,  a  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in 
Spain. 

PooALiRius,  a  son  of  yEsculapius  and 
Epione.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  and  he  made  himself  under 
him  such  a  master  of  medicine,  that  during 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to 
their  camp,  to  ston  a  [)estilence  which  had 
baflled  the  skill  of  all  tlieir  physicians.  Some, 
however,  suppose,  that  he  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician 
in  the  Grecian  army,  but  as  a  warrior,  at- 
tended by  bis  brother  iVlnchaon,  in  30  ships 
with  soldiers  from  CEcalia,  Ithome,  and  Trica. 
At  his  return  from  the  'J'rojan  war,  Foiia- 
lirius  was  shi|)M  recked  on  the  coast  of  Ca 
ria,  where  he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness 
and  married  a  daughter  of  Damoetas,  the 
king  of  the  place.  He  fixed  his  habitation 
there,  and  built  two  towns,  one  of  which  he 
called  Syrna.  by  the  name  of  his  wife.  The 
Carians,  after  his  death,  built  him  a  temple, 
and  {laid  him  divine  honours.  Dictys.  Cret. 
—  Q.  Smyrn.  6  and  9.— Ovid,  de  Jirt.  Jim. 
2.  Trisl.  el.  6. — Paus.  3. A  Kutuliau  en- 
gaged in  the  wars  of  .^Eneas  and  Turnus.  Virg. 
JEn.  12,  V.  304. 

PoDAKCE,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.    .^pollod. 
PouARCES,  a  son   of  Iphiclus  of  Thessaly, 

who   went  to   the  Trojan   war. The    first 

name  of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by 
his  sister  Hesione,  and  from  thence  received 
the  name  of  Priam.     \Vid.  Priamus.] 

PooAREs,  a  general  of  Mautinea,  in  the  age 
of  Epaminondas.     Paus.  8,  c.  9., 

PooAKGE,  one  of  the  Harpjes,  mother 
of  two  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  by  the 
Zephyrs.  The  word  intimates  the  sioiftntss 
of  her/et/. 

PoDARGus,  a  charioteer  of  Hector.     Homer. 
PffAS,  son  of  Thaumacus,  was  among  the 

Argonauts. The  father  of  Philocletes.   The 

son  is  often  called  taanlia  proles  oii  account 
of  his  father.     Ovid.  Mel.  i'A,  \.4b. 

PfficiLE,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  variety 
(57C(«xoir^  of  paintings  which  it  contained.  It 
was  there  that  Zeno  kept  his  school,  and 
the  stoics  also  received  their  lessons  there, 
whence  their  name  {a  tx,  a  porch.)  The 
PcBcile  was  adorned  with  pictures  of  gods 
and  benefactors,  and  among  many  others  was 
that  of  the  siege  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the 


j  battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  the 
jfight  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians at  CEnoe  in  Argolis,  and  of  Atticus  the 
i  great  friend  of  Athejis.  Ihe  only  reward 
which  Miltiades  obtained  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  was  to  have  his  picture  drawn 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  officers  that  fought  with  him,  in  the  re- 
l)resentation  which  was  made  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  hung  up  in  the  Poscile, 
in  commemoration  of  that  celebrated  vic- 
(ory.  C.  JVep.  in  Milt.  J^  Mic.  S.—Pam: 
l.—Plin.  35. 

PffiNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Fhmni,  or  PImnices,  as  the  Carthaginians 
vvere  of  Phoenician  origin.  Herv.  ad  Virs, 
1,  v.  302. 
PffioN.     [Vid.  P^eon.l 

PcEONiA,  a  part  of  Macedonia.  \yid> 
Pajonia  ] 
PcEus,  a  part  of  mount  Pindus. 
PoGoN,  a  haibuur  of  the  Trtt'zenians  oa 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  received 
this  name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come 
forward  before  the  town  of  Trcezene,  as  the 
6e«r«'(^"i><"i)  does  from  the  chin.  Strab.S. — 
Mela,  2. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Islria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians-  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  J^ictas  Julia.  Plin.  3,  c.  9. — Mda, 
2,  c.  3. — >itrab.  i  and  5. 

Por.EsiARCHus.       {Vid.     Archon.] The 

assassin  of  Polydorus  king  of  Sparta.  Pam. 
2,  c.  3. 

PoLEMOcRATiA,  a  quecn  of  Thrace,  who 
fled  to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Caesar. 
Slie  retired  liom  her  kingdom  because  her 
subjects  had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

PoLEMON,  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
lostratus.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  spent  the  greatest  part 
ot  his  life  in  riot  and  drunkenness.  He  once, 
when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crales,  while  the  philosopher  was  giving  his 
pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  eflfects  of  intempe- 
rance, and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  elotjuence 
ol  the  academician,  and  the  force  ot  his  argu- 
ments, that  from  that  moment  he  renounced 
the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  ap|)lied  him- 
selftotally  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  from 
that  time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  but 
water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates  he 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformation 
had  been  effected.  He  died  about  270  years 
before  Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Diog. 
invild. — Horat.2,  sal.  3,  v.  254. —  Val.  Max. 

6,  c.  9. A  son  of  Zeno  the   rhetorician, 

made  king  of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  atten- 
ded his  patron  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
thia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favour  by  Augustusjthough  he  had 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Antony.  He  was  killed 
some  time  after  by  the  barbarians  near  the 
Paulus  Mffiotis,  against  whom  he  had  /nade 

war.     Slrab. — Dion. His  son  of  the  same 

name,  was  confirmed  on  his  father's  throne  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  the  province  of  Ci- 
licia  was  also  added  to  his  kingdom  by  Clau- 
dius.  An  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander, 

intimate  with  Philotas,  &c.  Curl.  7,  c.  1,  he. 
A  rhetorician  at  Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem 


an  weights  and  measures,  still  extant.  He  was 
master  to  Persius,  the  celebrated  satirist,  and 

died  in  the  age  of  Nero. A  sophist  of  La- 

odicea  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
He  was  often  sent  to  the  emperor  with  an  em- 
bassy by  his  countrymen,  which  he  executed 
with  great  success.  He  was  greatly  favoured 
by  Adrian,  from  whom  he  exacted  much  mo- 
ney. In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  buried 
himself  alive,  as  he  laboured  with  the  gout. 
He  wrote  declamations  in  Greek. 

PoLEJioNiuM,  now  Valija.  a  town  of  Pon- 
tus,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don. 

PoLiAS,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  protec- 
tress of  cities. 

PoLicHNA,  a  town  of  Troas  on  Ida.  Hero- 
dot.  6,  c.  28. Another  of  Crete.     Thucyd. 

2,  c.  85. 

PoLiEiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  ^ay 
hair,  (^o\i©=),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
other  places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but  when 
it  happened  once  that  no  bull  could  be  found, 
an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed. 
From  that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxen 
Was  deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PoLioRCETEs,  (destroyer  of  cities),  a  sur- 
name given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus. 
Flat,  in  Demel. 

PoLisMA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Simois. 
Strab.  13. 

PoLisTRATUs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
born  the  same  day  as  Hippoclides,  with  whom 
he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  They 
both  died  at  the  same  hour.  Diog. —  Val. 
Max.  1. 

PoLiTES,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kill- 
ed by  Pyrrhus  in  his  father's  presence.  FrVg-. 
JEn.2,  V.  526.  &.c.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  followed  iEneas  into  Italy,  and 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  young  Ascanius.  Id. 
5,  v.  564. 

PoLiTORiuM,  a  city  of  the  Latins  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  before  Christ  639.  Liv.  1,  c. 
33. 

PoLLiNEA,  a  prostitute,  Sic.    Juv.  2,  v.  68. 
PoLLA  Argentaria,   the  wife   of  the  poet 
Lucan.     She  assisted  her  husband  in  correct- 
ing the  three    first  books  of   his    Pharsalia. 
Stat.  Sylv.  1  and  2. 

PoLi  ENTiA,  now  Polensa,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a 
celebrated  battle  fought  there  between  the 
Romans  and  Alaric,  king  of  the  Huns,  about 
the  403d  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which 
the  former,  according  to  some,  obtained  the 
victory.     Mela,  2,  c  7. — Plin.  8,  c.48. — Suet. 

Tit.  37.— Si/.  8,  v.  598.— Vic.  11,  Fam.  13. 

A  town  of  Majorca.     Plin.  ^  Mela, of  Pi- 

cenum.     Liv.  39,  c.  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PoLLEs,  a  Greek  poet  whose  writings  were 
so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his  name  be- 
came proverbial.     Suidas. 

PoLi.io,  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul,  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  him- 
.self  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writings  as 
by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
cave  immortalized  him  m  their  writings.    He 


was  the  tirst  who  raised  a  public  library  al 
Rome,  and  indeed  his  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  many  of  the  emperors.  In  his 
library  were  placed  the  statues  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro  was  the 
only  person  who  was  honoured  there  during 
his  life-time.  He  was  with  J.  Caesar  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly  esteem- 
ed by  Augustus  when  he  had  become  one  of 
his  adherents,  after  the  ruin  of  Antony.  Pollio 
wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  an  his- 
tory, which  was  divided  into  17  books.  All 
these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters 
to  Cicero.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  4.  He  is  the  person  in  whose 
honour  Virgil  has  inscribed  his  fourth  eclogue, 
Pollio,  as  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween Augustus  and  Antony  during  hi?  con- 
sulship. The  poet,  it  is  supposed  "by  some, 
makes  mention  of  a  son  of  the  consul  bora 
about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in  his  excursions 
into  futurity,  and  his  predictions  of  approach- 
ing prosperity.  Paterc.  2,  c,  8G—Horat.  2, 
od.  1,  Sat.  10,  1.  l.—  Virir.  Ed.  3  and  4.— Val. 

Ma.c.8,c.  IS.— quint.  10. Annius,  a  man 

accused  of  sedition  before  Tiberius,  and  ac- 
quitted. He  afterwards  conspired  against  Ne- 
ro, &c.     Tacit.  6,  c.  9,  1.  15,  c.  5(5. Vedius, 

one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus,  who  used  to 
feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  c.nielty 
was  discovered  wlien  one  of  his  servants  broke 
a  glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who  had 
been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  ordered 
the  servant  to  be  seized  ;  but  he  threAV  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged 
him  to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to^^be 
devoured  by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of 
his  apprehension  were  examined,  and  Augus- 
tus, astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favour- 
ite, caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  ail  the 
fish-pondsto  be  filledup,andthe  crystal  glasses 

of  Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. A  man 

who  poisoned  Britannicus,  at  the  instigation 

of  Nero. An  historian  in  the  age  of  Con- 

stantine  the  Great. A  sophist  in  the  age  of 

Pompey  the  Great. A  friend  of  the  empe- 
ror Vespasian. 

PoLLis,  a  commander  of  the  Laceda;rao- 
nian  fleet  defeated  at  Naxos,  B.  C.  377.     Diod. 
PoLLius  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Slatius,- 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 
PoMUPEX,  now  Final,  a  town  of  Genoa.' 
Poi.LUTiA,  a  daughter  of  L.  Vetus,  put  to 
death  after  her  husband  Rubellius  Plautus,  by 
order  of  Nero,  &ic.      Tacit.   16.  j3nn.  c.    10 
and  11. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the 
wife  of  Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor. 
[Vid.  Castor.] A  Greek  writer,  who  flour- 
ished A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Coramodus, 
and  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  at  Naucratis,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
.\tliens,  and  wrote  an  useful  work  called 
Onomasticon,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Henisterhusius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

PoLTis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  wai'. 

PoLus,  a  celebrated   Grecian  actor. A 

sophist  of  Agrigentum. 

Polusca,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitauti  were 
called  PoUmtini.    Liv.  2,  c.  39. 
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^oLYyEKiiS,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who 
■wrote  eight  books  in  Greek  of  stratagems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoni- 
nus and  Verus,  while  they  were  making  war 
against  the  Parthians.  He  wrote  also  other 
books  which  have  been  lost,  among  which  was 
an  history,  vvitli  a  descri[)tion  of  the  city  of 
Thebes.  The  best  editions  of  his  stratagems 
are  those  of  Masvicius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1690,  and 

of  Mnrsinna,  12mo.  Berlin.  1756. A  friend 

of  Philopoemen. An  orator  in  the  age  of 

Julius  Cifisar.  He  wrote  in  three  books  an  ac- 
count of  Antony's  ex|>edition  in  Parthia,  and 
likewise  published  orations. A  mathema- 
tician, who  afterwards  followed  the  tenets  of 
Epicurus,  and  disrei;arded  geometry  as  a 
false  and  useless  study.    Cic.  in  Acad,  quiest.  4. 

PoLYANus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
findus.     Strab. 

PoLYARCHus,  the  brothcr  of  a  queen  of  Gy- 
rene, &.C.     Polyccn.  8. 

PoLYBiDAS,  a  general  after  the  death  of 
Agesipolis  the  Lacedajmonian.  He  reduced 
Olyuthus. 

PoLYBius,  or  PoLYBUs,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  nuuried  Peribrea,  whom  some  have  call- 
ed I\lerope.  He  was  sou  of  Mercury  by 
Chthonophyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon,  king 
of  Sicyon.  He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no 
children,  to  adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son, 
(Edipus,  who  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds 
exposed  in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daughter 
called  Lysianassa  whom  he  gave  in  marriage 
to  Talaus,  son  of  Bias  king  of  Argos.  As  he 
had  no  male  child,  he  left  his  kingdom  to 
Adrastus,  who  had  been  banished  from  his 
throne,  and  who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  pro- 
tection. Hygin.  fab.  66. — Paus.  2,  c.  6. — 
JpoUvd.  3,  c.  5. — "icntca.  in  (EiJip.  812 

PoLYBius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pe- 
Jopouiiesns,  son  of  Lycodas.  He  was  early 
initiated  in  the  dtities,  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Achteau  league,  and  under  him  Philopcemen 
was  taughi  tiie  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  against  the 
Koniatis,  and  when  Perseus  had  been  con- 
quered, he  was  carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  he  was  not  long  bu- 
ried in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon.  Scipio 
and  Fabius  were  acquainted  with  his  uncom- 
mon abilitiesasa  warriorandas  aman  of  learn- 
ing, and  they  made  him  their  friend  by  kind- 
ness and  attention.  Polybius  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  their  merit ;  he  accompanied  Scipio  in 
his  cxjieditions,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  In  the  midst  of 
his  firosperity,  however,  he  felt  the  distresses 
of  his  country,  which  had  been  reduced  in- 
to a  Roman  province,  and,  like  a  true  pa- 
triot, he  relieved  its  wants,  and  eased  its  ser- 
vitude by  making  use  of  the  imluence  which 
liC'had  acquired  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
most  powerful  Romans.  After  the  death  of 
his  fi-iend  and  benefactor  Scipio,  he  retired 
from  Rome,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days 
at  Megalopolis,  where  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts and  honours  which  every  good  man  can 
receive  from  the  gratitude  of  his  citizens,  and 
from  the  self-satisfaction  which  attends  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  heart.  He  died  in  the 
S2d  year  of  his  age,  about  124  years  before, 


Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  He  wrote  an  universal  his- 
tory in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books,  vvhich 
began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  finished  with  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
cedonia by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of  tiiis 
valuable  history  is  lost ;  the  five  first  books  are 
extant,  and  of  the  twelve  following  the  frag- 
ments are  numerous.  The  history  ot  Polybius 
is  admired  for  its  authenticity,  and  he  i.s',  per- 
haps, the  only  hi.storian  among  the  Greeks 
who  was  experimentally  and  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  milita'ry  operations  and  the 
fiolitical  measures  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
He  has  been  recommended  in  every  age  and 
country  as  the  best  master  in  ihe  art  of  war, 
and  nothing  can  more  effectually  prove  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  among  the  Ro- 
mans, than  to  mention  that  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  perused  his  liistory  with  the 
greatest  attention,  epitomized  it,  and  often  re- 
tired fiom  the  field  where  he  had  drawn  his 
sword  against  Octavius  and  Antony,  to  read 
the  instructive  pages  which  described  the 
great  actions  of  his  ancestors.  Polybius,  how- 
ever great  and  entertaining,  is  sometimes  cen- 
sured  for  his  unnecessary  digre.ssions,  for  his 
uncouth  and  ill-digested  narrations,  for  his  neg- 
ligence, and  the  inaccurate  arrangement  of 
his  words.  But  every  where  there  is  instruc- 
tion to  be  found,  information  to  be  collected, 
and  curious  facts  to  be  obtained,  and  it  reflects 
not  much  honourupon  Livy  for  calling  the  his- 
torian, from  whom  he  has  copied  whole  books 
almost  word  for  word,  whhout  gratitude  or 
acknowledgment,  haud  quaquam  sper/iendus 
uudor.  Dionysius  also  of  Halicarnassus,  is 
one  of  his  most  violent  accusers;  but  the  liis- 
toriau  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance  of  true 
criticism,  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or  inele- 
gance. The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are  those 
of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  of  Er- 
nesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Shweigha^user, 
7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.     Plut.inPldl.  inprtzc. 

—Liv.  30,  c.  45.— P«i«.  8,  c.  30. A  freed- 

man  of  Augustus.  Suet. A  physician,  disci- 
ple and  successor  of  Hippocrates. A  sooth- 
sayer of  Corinth,  who  foretold  to  his  sons  the 
fate  that  attended  them  in  the  Trojan  war. 

PoLYBOEA,  a  daughter  of  Amyclas  and 
Diomede,  sister  to  Hyacinthus.  Pans.  3,  c. 
19. 

PoLYBffiTES.     Vid.  Polypcetes. 

PoLYEoTEs,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  wav 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune, 
who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the  iEgean. 
Paus.  1,  c.  2. — Hygin.  in  prce.fab. 

PoLYBus,  a  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.     Horn.  Od.  22,  v.  284. 

One  of  Penelope's  suitors.     Ovid.  Heroid. 

1. A  king  of  Sicyon. A  king  of  Co- 
rinth.    Vid.  Polybius. 

PoLYCAON,  a  son  of  Lelex  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death  with  his  wife  Messene,  at 
Laceda;mou,  where  he  had  reigned.     Paus.  4, 

c.  1,  k.c. A  son  of  Butes,  who  married  a 

daughter  of  Hyllus. 

PoLYCARPus,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  born 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  St.  John's  disciple.     He  became  bishop 


of  Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the 
festival  of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167. 
His  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and 
modest,  yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Polycarp's  epistle,  is  that  of  Oxon, 
8vo.  1708,  being  annexed  to  the  works  of 
Ignatius. 

PoLYCASTE,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters 
of  Nestor.  According  to  some  authors  she 
married  Telamachus,  when  he  visited  her  fa- 
ther's court  in  quest  of  Ulysses. 

PolychArks,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLYCLicA,  the  mother  of  Thessalus,  he. 

PoLYCLES,  an  Athenian  in  the  time  of  De- 
metrius, &.C.    Polycen.  o. A  famous  athlete, 

often  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games  of  the 
Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter's  grove  at 
Olympia.    Paus.  6,  c.  1. 

PoLYCLETus,  a  Celebrated  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  about  232  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
universally  reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of 
his  profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  se- 
cond rank  was  given  to  Phidias-  One  of  his 
pieces,  in  which  he  had  represented  a  body- 
guard of  the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  ex- 
ecuted, and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  propor- 
tions, that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  per- 
fect model;  and  accordingly  called  the  Rule. 
He  was  acquainted  with  architecture.     Paus. 

2  and  6.— quintil.  12,  c.  10. Another  who 

lived  about  30  years  after. A  favourite  of 

the  emperor  Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba. 

PoLYCLiTus,  an  historian  of  Larissa.  jlthen. 
12.— JFJian.  16,  c.  41. 

PoLYCRATEs,  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.  He  became  very  powerful,  and 
made  himself  masternot  only  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  but  also  of  some  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Asia.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  of 
war,  and  was  so  universally  respected,  that 
Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  liis  continued  prosperi- 
ty, advised  him  to  chequer  his  enjoyments, 
by  relinquishing  some  of  his  most  favourite 
objects.  Polycrates  complied,  and  threw  into 
the  sea  a  beautiful  seal,  the  most  valuable  of 
his  jewels.  The  voluntary  loss  of  so  precious 
a  seal  afflicted  him  for  some  time,  but  a  few 
days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a  large 
fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  tlian  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune 
would  vanish.  Some  time  after  Polycrates 
visited  Magnesia  on  the  Majander,  where  he 
had  been  invited  by  Oracles,  tiie  governor. 
He  was  shauiefuljy  put  to  death,  522  years  be- 
fore Christ,  merely  because  the  go\ernor 
wished  to  terminate  the  prosperity  of  Poly- 
crates. The  daughter  of  Polycrates  had  dis- 
suaded her  father  from  going  to  the  house  of 
Orojius,  on  account  of  the  bad  dreams  which 
she  had  had,  but  her  advice  was  disregarded. 
Pau.i.  8,  c.  14.— ,S/ra^.  U.—IIiroitot.  3,  c.  39, 

fcc. A  sophist  of  Athens,  wl>u,  to  engage 

the  public  attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Bu- 


siris  and  Clytemneslra.     Q,uiniil.  2,  c.  17. >- 

An  ancient  statuary. 

PoLYCRETA,  Or  PoLYCRiTA,  a  young  wo- 
man of  Naxos,  who  became  the  wife  of  Di- 
ognetus,  the  general  of  the  Erythreans,  fcc. 

Polycen.    8. Another    woman    of    Naxos, 

who  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Ptut.  dr. 
dar.  Mul. 

PoLYCRiTus,  a  man  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.    Diog. 

PoLvcTOE,  the  husband  ot  Stygna,  one  of 

the  Dauaides.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  1. The  father 

of  Pisandcr,  one  of  Penelope's  suitors. An 

athlete  of  Elis.  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  a 
victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  his  adversary, 
Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  him  in  strength 
and  courage.     Paus.  5,  c.  21. 

PoLYDiEMON,  an  Assyrian  prince,  killed  by 
Perseus.     Ovid.  Mel.  5,  fab.  3. 

PoLYDAMAs,  a  Trojau,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  coun- 
try to  the  Greeks.     Dares  Phry. A  son  of 

Panthous,  born  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans, 
except  Hector,  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiration,  and  proved  most  sa- 
lutary to  his  unfortunate  and  misguided  coun- 
trymen. He  was  at  last  killed  by  Ajax,  after 
he  had  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  ene- 
my.    Didys.  Cret.  1,  he— Homer.  II.   12,  fcc. 

A  celebrated  athlete,  son  of  Nicias,  who 

imitated  Hercules  in  whatever  he  did.  He 
killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
could  stop  a  chariot  with  his  hand  in  its  most 
rapid  course.  He  was  one  day  with  some  of 
his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on  a  sudden,  a 
large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling  down,  and 
while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to  receive 
the  falling  fragment  in  his  arms.  His  prodi- 
gious strength,  however,  was  insufficient,  and 
he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under  the 
rock.  Paus.  6,  c.  5. One  of  Alexander's  of- 
ficers, intimate  aith  Parmenio.  Curt.  4,  c.  15. 

PoLYDAMNA,  a  wife  of  Thonis  king  of 
Egypt.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  Helen  a  cer- 
tain powder,  which  had  the  wonderful  power 
of  driving  away  care  and  melancholy.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  4,  V.  228. 

PoLYDECTEs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Proclidae.    He  was  son  ofEuno- 

mus.     Paus.    3,  c.  7. A  son  of  Magnes, 

king  of  the  island  of  Scriphos.  He  received 
with  great  kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Per- 
seus, who  had  been  exposed  on  the  sea  by 
Acrisius.  [Vid.  Perseus.]  He  took  particu- 
lar care  of  the  education  of  Perseus;  but 
when  he  became  enamoured  of  Danae,  he  re- 
moved him  from  his  kingdom,  apprehensive  of 
his  resentment.  Some  time  after  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  Danae,  and  when  she  rejected 
him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her  violence.  Da- 
nae fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  for  protection, 
and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  who 
had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea-waters,  op- 
posed her  ravisher,  and  armed  himself  in  her 
defence.  At  this  critical  moment,  Perseus 
arrived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he  turned 
into  stones  Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of 
his  guilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was  given  to 
Dictys,  who  had  shown  himself  so  active  in  the 


cause  of  innocence.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  242. — 

JJygin.  fab.  63,  &c. .A  sculptor  of  Greece. 

Plin. 

PoLYDEUcEA,  3  fountain  of  Laconia,  near 
Therapne.     Strab.  9. 

PoLYUoRA,  a  daughter  of  Peleus  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
tion.     She  married  the  river  Sperchius,   by 

whom  she  had  Mnestheus.    Jljiollod. One 

of  the  Oceanide.s.     Hesiod. A  daughter  of 

Meieager  king  of  Calydon,  who  married  Pro- 
tesilaus.  Slie  killed  herself  when  she  heard 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  Tlie  wife  of  Pro- 
lesilaus  is  more  commonly  called  Laodamia. 
[Vid.  Protesilaus.]  Pans.  4,  c.  2. A  daugh- 
ter of  Perieres. An  island  in  the  Propontis 

near  Cyzicus. 

PoLYDORUs,  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  20  years,  between 
Messenia  and  his  subjects,  and  during  his 
reign  the  Lacedaemonians  planted  two  colo- 
nies, one  at  Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri. 
He  was  universally  respected.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  nobleman,  called  Polemarchus. 
His  son  Eurycrates  succeeded  him  724  years 
before  Christ.    Pans.  3. — Herodot.   7,  c.  204 

A  celebrated  carver  of  Rhodes,  who  with 

one  stone  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon 

and  his  children.     Plin.  34,  c.  8. A  son  of 

Hippomedon,  who    went  with   the   Epigoni 

to  the  second  Theban   war.     Paus.  2. A 

son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  who  married 
Nycteis,  by  whom  he  had  Labdacus,  the  fa 
ther  of  Laius.  He  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Thebes,  when  his  father  had  gone  to 

lllyricum.     Jipollod.S. A  brothei- of  .Jason 

of  Pheraj,  who  killed  his  brother,  and  seized 

upon  his  possessions.     Diod.  15. A  son  of 

Priam  killed  by  Achilles. Another  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or  according  to  others  by 
Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Peda- 
3US.  As  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
when  Troy  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his 
father  removed  him  to  the  court  of  Polymnes- 
tor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  also  intrusted  to  the 
»;are  of  the  monarch  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  till  his 
country  was  freed  from  foreign  invasion.  No 
sooner  was  the  death  of  Priam  known  in 
Thrace  than  Polymnestor  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  possession, 
and  to  ensure  them  the  better,  he  assassinated 
young  Polydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into  the 
sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  \_Vid. 
Hecuba.]  According  to  Virgil  the  body  of 
Polydorus  was  buried  near  the  shore  by  his 
assassin,  and  there  grew  on  his  grave  a 
myrtle,  whose  boughs  dropped  blood,  when 
^Slneas,  going  to  Italy,  attempted  to  tear  tlieni 
from  the  tree.  [Vid.  Polymnestor.]  Vir^. 
JFm.  3,  v.  21,  h.K.—j'lpollod.  3,  c.  \2.~0vid. 
Met.  13,  V.  432.— Homer.  11.  20.— Didys. 
Cret.  2,  c.   18. 

PoLYGius,  a  surname  of  Mercury.     Pans. 

PoLYGNoTUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Tha- 
SOS,  about  422  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  He 
adorned  one  of  the  public  porticos  of  Athens 
with  his  paintings,  in  which  he  had  repre- 
sented the  most  striking  events  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  particularly  excelled  in  giving  grace, 
)1\  eliness,  and  esprsssioB  to  his  pieces.     The 


Atheniaas  were  so  pieased  with  him,  that 
they  ottered  to  reward  his  labours  with  what 
ever  he  pleased  to  accept.  He  declined  this 
generous  otter,  and  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, which  was  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of*  the  principal  cities  ol  Greece,  or- 
dered that  Polyguotus  should  be  maintain- 
ed at  the  public  expense  wherever  he  went. 
quintil.  12,  c.  lO.-Plin  33  and  Si—Plut  in 

Cim. — Paus.   10,   c.  25,    itc. A  statuary. 

Pirn.  34. 

Poi-YGo.Nus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Pro- 
teus and  Coronis,  were  killed  by  Hercules.. 
Apollod. 

Polyhymnia,  and  Polymnia,  one  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiier  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  harmony.  She 
was  represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a 
scepti-e  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  She  liad  a 
crown  of  jewels  on  her  head.  Hesiod.  Tlieog. 
lb  and  915. — Plut.  in  Symp. — Horal.  1,  od.  1, 
— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  9  and  53. 

PoLYiDius,  a  physician  who  brought  back 
to  life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  by  ap|,lying 
to  his  body  a  certain  herb,  with  wliich  he  had 
seen  a  serpent  restore  life  to  another  which 
was  dead.     [Vid.  Glaucus.]     .flpollod.  3,  c.  3. 

— Pmis.  1,  c.  43. A  son  of  Hercules  by  one 

of  tiie  daughters  of  Thestius.    Jlpollod. A 

Corinthian  soothsayer,  called  also  Polybius 
A  dithyrambic  poet, painter,  and  musician. 

PoLYLAUs,  a  son  oi  Hercules  and  Crathe, 
daughter  of  Thespius. 

PoLYMENEs,  an  officer  appointed  to  take 
care  of  Egypt  after  it  had  been  conquered  by 
Alexander.     Cart.  4,  c.  8. 

Poi.YMEDE,  a  daughter  of  Autoiycus,  who 
married  ./Eson,  by  whom  she  had  Jason,  She 
survived  her  husband  only  a  few  days.  Jlpol- 
lod. 1,  c.  13. 

PoLVMEDON,  one  of  Priam's  illegitimate 
children. 

PoLYMELA,  one  of  Diana's  companions. 
She  was  daughter  of  Phylas,  and  had  a  son  by 

Mercury.     Homer.  11.    16. A  daughter  of 

iEolus,  seduced  by  Ulysses. A  daughter  of 

Actor.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Peleus  the 
father  of  Achilles. 

PoLYMNESTES,  a  Greek  poet  of  Colophon 

Paus.    1,  c.  14. A  native  of  Thera,  father 

of  Battus  or  Aristocles,  by  Pbronima,  the 
daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Oaxus.  Hero- 
dot. 4,  c.  150. 

Polymnestor,  a  king  of  the  Thraciau 
Chersonesus,  who  married  Ilione  the  eldest 
of  Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
sieged Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  treasures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Polymnestor. 
The  Thracian  monarch  paid  every  attention 
to  his  brother-ill-law  ;  but  when  ho  was  in- 
formed that  Priam  was  dead,  he  murdered 
him  to  become  master  of  the  riches  which 
were  in  his  possession.  At  that  time,  the 
Greeks  were  returning  victorious  from  Troy, 
loilowed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
one  of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the 
shore  the  body  of  Polydorns,  wkom  Polym- 


ftestoi'  had  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dread- 
ful intelligence  was  immediately  commuiii- 
fjal'cd  to  the  mother,  and  Hecuba,  wlio  re- 
collected the  iVightful  dreams  which  she  had 
had  on  the  preceding  night,  did  not  doubt  but 
i'olyninestor  was  the  cruel  assassin.  S'le  re- 
solved to  revenge  her  son's  death,  and  imme- 
diately she  called  out  Polyrnnestor,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  impart  to  him  a  matter  of  the  most  im- 
portafit  nature.  The  tyrant  was  drawn  into 
the  snare,  and  was  no  sooner  introduced  into 
the  apartments  of  the  Trojan  princess,  than 
the  female  captives  rushed  upon  him,  and  put 
out  his  eyes  with  their  pins,  while  Hecuba 
murdered  his  two  children  who  had  accompa- 
nied him.  According  to  Euripides, the  Greeks 
condemned  Polyrnnestor  to  be  banished  into  a 
distant  island  for  his  perfidy.  Hyginus,  how- 
ever, relates  the  whole  differently,  and  ob- 
serves, thai  when  Polydorus  was  sent  to 
Thrace,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of 
hersoii  Deiphilus,  who  was  of  the  same  age, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband's  cruelty.  The 
monarch  u^asuiiacquainted  with  the  imposition, 
he  looked npon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  Ilione.  Af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors, 
who  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to 
be  totally  extirpated,  otfered  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Polyrnnestor,  if 
he  would  desli-oy  Ilione  and  Polydorus.  The 
monarch  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately 
despatched  his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Po- 
lydorus, who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polyrnnestor, 
consulted  the  oracle  after  the  murder  of  Dei- 
philus, and  when  he  was  Informed  that  his  fa- 
ther was  dead,  Ins  mot])or  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  in  ruins, 
he  communicated  the  answer  of  the  god  to 
Ilione,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his 
mother.  Ilione  told  him  the  measures  she  had 
pursued  to  save  his  life,  and  npon  this  he  aveng- 
ed the  perfidy  of  Polyrnnestor,  by  putting  out 
bis  eyes.  Eurip.  in  Hccub. — Hygin.fuh.  109. — 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  45,  he— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  430, 

&c. A   king  of  Arcadia,  succeeded  on  the 

throne  by  Ecnns.  Pans.  8. A  young  Mile- 
sian who  took  a  hare  in  running,  and  after- 
wards obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Foi.vNicES,  a  son  of  (Edipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Jocasta.  He  inherited  his  father's 
throne  with  his  brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  between  thetvvo  brothers  that 
they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternately. 
Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by  right  of 
seniority  ;  but  when  the  year  was  expired,  he 
refused  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  brother. 
Polynices,  npon  this,  fled  to  Argos,  where  he 
married  Argia,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  and  levied  a  large  army, 
at  the  head  of  whicii  he  marched  to  Thebes. 
The  command  ofthis  army  was  divided  among 
seven  celebrated  chiefs,  who  were  to  attack 
the  seven  gates  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The 
battle  was  decided  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  who  both  killed  one 
another.  [Vid.  Eteocles.]  JEschyl.  sept,  ante 
Theb.— Eurip.  Phcenis.—Senec.  in  T/ieb.—- 
Diod.  4.~Hi/gin.  fab.  68,  kc.—Paus.  2,  c.  20, 
1.  9,  c.  5.~JlpoUod.3,  c.  5. 

PoLVNOE,  one  of  the  Nereides.    Mollnd. 
1,  c.  2. 
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PoLvPEMON,  a  famous  thief,  called  also 
Pfocruslus,  who  plundered  all  the  travellers 
about  the  Cephisus,  and  near  Eleusis  in  Attica. 
He  w  as  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid  calls  him  fa- 
ther of  Procrustes,  and  ApoUodorus  of  Sinis. 
[f  7(/.  Procrustes.]  Paus.  1,  c.  38. — Ovid,  in 
lb.  40iK— Diod.  4.—Plut.  in  Thes. 

PoLvi'EiicHON,  or  PoLYSPicRcrioN,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Alexander,  Aiitipater  at  his 
death,  appointed  him  goveri^of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  in  preferenre  to  his  own  son 
Cassander.  Polyperchon,  though  old,  and  a 
man  of  experience,  showed  great  ignorance 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.  He 
became  cruel  not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such, 
as  opposed  his  ambitious  views,  but  even  to 
the  helpless  and  innocent  children  and  friends 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  military  reputation.  He  was  kil- 
led in  a  battle  309  B.  C.  Cart.— Diod.  17,  &jc. 
Ju.iiin.  13. 

Por.ypH£.wt,TS,  a  celebrated  Cyclops,  king 
of  all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  'ihoosa,  the  daughter  ofPhorcys. 
He  is  represented  as  a  monster  of  strengtli,  of 
a  tall  staluie,  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and 
kept  his  flocks  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  when 
Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
was  driven  there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with 
twelve  of  his  companions,  visited  the  coast, 
and  were  seized  by  the  Cyclops,  who  confined 
them  in  his  cave,  and  daily  devoured  two  of 
them.  Ulysses  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
his  com))anions,  had  he  not  intoxicated  the 
Cyclops,  and  put  out  his  eye  with  a  firebrand 
while  he  was  asleep.  Polyphemus  was  awaked 
by  the  sudden  pain,  he  stopped  the  entrance 
of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses  made  his  escape  by- 
creeping  between  the  legs  of  the  rams  of  the 
Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  out  to  feed  on  the 
mountains.  Polyphemus  became  enamoured 
of  Galata3a,but  his  addresses  were  disregarded, 
and  the  nymph  shunned  his  presence.  The 
Cyclops  was  more  earnest,  and  when  he  saw 
GalatKa  surrender  herself  to  the  pleasures  of 
Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a  piece  of  a 
broken  rock.  Theocrit.  1. —  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
772. — Homer.  Od.  19. — Eurip. in  Cyclop. — Hy- 

gm.  fab.  125.— fiVg.  JEn.  3,  v.  619,  &c. 

One  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Elatus  and  Hip- 
pea.     Hygin.  14. 

PoLVPHOKTA,  one  of  Diana's  nymphs,  daugh- 
ter of  Hipponus  and  Thraosa. 

Poi.YPHONTEs,  one  of  the  Heraclidaj,  who 
killed  Cresphontes,  king    of   Messenia,  and 

usurped  his  crown.     liygin.  fab-  137. One 

of  the  Theban  generals,  under  Eteocles.    ^,5- 
diyl.  Sept.  ante  Theb. 

PoLYPQETics,  a  son  of  Pirithous  and  Hip- 
podamia  at  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  11.2. — 

Paus.  10,  V.  26. A  son  of  Apollo  by  Py- 

thia. One  of  the  Trojans  whom  j^Cneas  saw 

when  he  visited   the  infernal  regions.     Vir^. 
JEn.  6,  V.  484. 

PoLYSPERCHON.   Vid.  Polyperchon. 

PoLYSTRATus,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by 
Bessns,  and  who  gave  him  water  to  drink, 
and  carried  the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying 

monarch   to  Alexander.     Curt.  5,  c.   13. 

An  Epicurean    philosopher    who    flourished 
B.  C.  288. 


PoLYTECNUs,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  ulio 
nianied  JFAou,  the  daughter  of  PHiidarus. 

PoLYTioN,  a  friend  of  Alcibiades,  with 
whom  he  profaned  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
Pans    1,  c.  2. 

PoLYTiMKTUs,  a  rivcr  of  Sogdiana.  Curl. 
6,  c  4, 

PoLYPHKON,  a  prince  killed  by  his  nephew 
Alexander,  the  tvrant  of  Pheraj. 

PoLYTRoPiis,  'Lmian  sent  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  an*rmy  against  the  Arcadians. 
He  was  killed  at  Orchomenus      Diod.  15. 

PoLYXENA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Achilles  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  solicited  herhand,  and  their  marriage 
would  have  been  consummated,  had  not  Hec- 
tor her  brother  opposed  it.  Polyxena,  accor- 
ding to  some  authors,  accompanied  her  father 
when  he  went  to  Ihetent  of  Achillesto  redeem 
thebodyof  hisson  Hector.  Sometimeafter thi- 
Grecian  hero  came  into  the  temple  of  Apol 
loto  obtain  ai^ij^ht  of  the  Trojan  princess,  but 
he  was  murdered  there  by  Paris ;  and  Polyx- 
ena, who  had  returned  his  affection,  was  so 
afflicted  at  his  death,  that  she  went  and  sacri 
ficed  hei-self  on  his  tomb.  Some  however 
suppose,  that  that  sacriiice  was  not  voluntary, 
but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles  appeared  to 
the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to  embark, 
and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of  Po 
lyxena  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  (he  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  by 
IVeoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  OmL 
Met.  13.  fab.  5.  Lc.~Dich/s.  Cret.  3  and  5 
—Firii:.  JEn.  3,  v.  321.— Ca.it//.  ep.  65.— 
Hy^in.  fab.  90. 

PoLYXENiDAS,  a  Syrian  general,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  192. 

Poi.YXKNUs.  one  of  the  Greek  princes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  His  father's  name 
was  Agasthenes.     Homer.  II.  2. — Pans.  5,  c. 

3. A  son  of  Medina  by  Jason. A  young 

Aih  Miian  who  became  blind,  oic.   Pint,  in  Pa 

ru'l. A  general  of  Dionysius,  from  whom 

he  revolted. 

Poi.vxo-  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hypsi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemniai' 
women  murdered  all  tiieirliusbands.    Jijwllon. 

1. — Flncc.'-l. — Hygin  fab.   15 One   of  tin- 

Atlantides. .\  native  of  Argos,  who  mar- 
ried ricpolcmus,  son  of  Hercules.  She  fol 
lowed  liim  to  Rhodes,  after  the  murder  of  his 
uncle  Liiymnius,  and  when  he  dejiarted  for 
the  Trojan  ^var  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
princes,  she  became  the  sole  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.  After  tl:e  Trojan  war,  Helen  fled 
from  Peloponnesus  to  Rhodes,  where  Polyxo 
reigned.  Polyxo  dftained  her,  and  to  punish 
her  as  being  the  cause  of  a  war,  in  which  Tie 
polemus  had  perished,  she  ordered  her  to  he 
hanged  on  a  tree  by  her  female  servants,  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  Furies.  \^Vid.  Helena.] 

Pans.  5.  c.  19. The   wife  of  Nycteus. 

One  of  the  wives  of  Danaus. 

Po[  vzioi.us.  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
iia<l  written  a  poem  on  the  orgin  and  birtli  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  iVIuses,  iic.  Some  of 
his  verses  are  quoted  by  Athena'us.  Hygin.  P. 
Ji.  2,  c.  14. An  .Athenian  arciion 

PoMAX-tTHKES,  a  Pai'iliian  soldier,  who 
?aBed  Crassus  according  to  some.    Pint. 
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POMETIA,       POMETII,       aiul       PoMETIA      Su- 

ESSA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Lafiuni,  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  re- 
volted.    Virg.  Xn  6,  v.  113.— Liv.  2,  c.  17. 

PoMETiNA,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  people 
at  Rome. 

PoMuNA,  a  nymph  at  Rome  who  was  sup- 
posed to  presid.e  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome  and  a  regular  priest  called 
Flamtns  Pomonalis,  who  offered  sacrifices  to 
her  divinity,  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  She 
was  generally  rejiresented  as  sitting  on  a  bas- 
ket fidl  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  holding  a 
bough  in  one  hand,  and  apples  in  the  other. 
Pomona  was  particularly  delighted  witii  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  she  disdained  the  toils 
of  the  field-  and  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  Many 
of  the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain 
her  affection,  but  she  received  their  addresses 
with  coldness.  Verlumnus  was  the  only  one 
who,  by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  intro- 
ducing himself  into  her  company,  under  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to 
break  her  vow  of  celibacy  and  to  marry  him. 
This  deiiy  was  unknown  among  the  Greeks. 
Oi-id.  Met.  14,  v.  628,   kc—Feslus  dei  P.  sig. 

PoMPEiA,  a  daughter  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey,  by  Scribonia  She  was  promised  to 
Marcellus,  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  reconci- 
liation between  her  father  and  the  triumvirs, 
but  she  married  Scribonius  Libo. A  daugh- 
ter of  Pompey  the  Great,  .Tubus  Cffisar's  third 
wife.  She  was  accused  of  incontinence,  be- 
cause Clodius  hadjntroduced  himself  in  wo- 
men's clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Cybele.  Cssar 
repudiated  her  upon   this   accusation.     Plul. 

The    wife  of  Anna'us    Seneca,   was   the 

daughter    of    Pom[ieius   Paullinus. There 

was  a  portico  at  Rome,  called  Pompeia,  much 
fiequented  by  all  orders  of  people.  Uvid.  jjri. 
Ml.  V.  67. Mart.  11,  ep.  48. 

Pompeia  lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  rfe 
■  imbitu,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  what- 
ever person  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  ambitus,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he 
could  impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime, 
and   occasion  the   condemnation    of  one   of 

them. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U  C.  .7ol, 

x\ liich  foibad  the  use  of  Invdatores  in  trials, 
or  persons  who  gave  a  good  character   of  the 

prisoner  tlien  impeached. Another  by  the 

same,  A.U.  C  (^83.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes 
liieir  original  power  and  authority,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. 

Another  by  the  same,  A.  U,   C.  701.     It 

shortened  the  forms  of  trials,  and  enacted  that 
ihe  three  first  days  of  a  trial  should  be  employ- 
ed in  examining  witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only 
;'ne  day  to  the  parties  to  make  their  accusa- 
tion and  defence.  The  plaintiff  was  confined 
to  two  hours,  and  the  defendant  to  three. 
This  law  had  for  its  object  the  I'iots,  which 
happened  from  the   quarrels   of  Clodius  and 

Mi'lo. Another  by  the  same,   A.  U.  C.  698. 

It  rerjuired.  that  tlie  judges  should  by  the  rich- 
est of  evei7  century,  contrary  to  the  usual 
form.  It  was  however  requisite  that  they 
should  be  such  as  the  Aiirelian  law  prescribed. 
Another  of  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  7()1.  Pom- 
pey was  by  this  empowered  to  continue  in  the 
government  of  Spain  five  years  longer. 


■pOMPKUNUs  Jupiter,  a  large  statue  of  Ju- 
|)iter,  near  Pompey's  theatre,  whence  it  re- 
ceived its  name.     Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

PoMPEiANUs,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust,  under 
tlie  emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daufj;hter  Liicil- 
Ja  he  married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  al 
Rome,  and  retired  from  tlie  court  when  Com 
modus  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  lie 
ought,  according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to  have 
been  chosen  and  adopted  as  successor  by  M. 

Aurelius. A   genera!  of  Masentius,  killed 

by  Cons-tantine. A  Roman  put  to  death  by 

Caracalla. 

PimrKii  or  Pompeium,  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania, built,  as  some  suppose,  by  HerculeS; 
and  so  called  because  the  hero  there  e.\liibited 
the  long  procession  (pompa,)  of  ihfe  heads  ot 
Geryon,  which  he  had  obtained  by  conquest. 
It  was  partly  demolished  by  aa  eaith(]uake. 
A.  D.  63,  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  Sixteen  years 
after  it  was  swallowed  up  by  another  eaith- 
quake.  which  accompanied  one  of  the  eruptions 
of  mount  Vesuvius.  Merculaneum,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, shared  (he  same  fate.  The  people 
of  the  town  were  then  assembled  in  a  theatre, 
where  public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  Vid. 
Herculaneum.  Liv.  9,  c.  38. — Slrab.  6. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Dionys.  1. — Seneca.  Quast.  4. 
—Solin.  8. 

PoMPEiopoLis,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  former- 
ly called   Soli.     Mela,    1,    c.    13. Another 

in  Paphlagonia,  originally  called  Enpatoria, 
which  name  was  exclianged  when  Pompey 
conquered  Mithridates. 

Q  PoMPEJus,  a  consul  who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shame- 
ful treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  fami- 
ly, of  whom   mention   is  made.     Flor.  2,  c. 

18. Cneus,  a  Roman  general,  who  made 

war  ai;ainst  the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over 
the  Piceni.  He  declared  himself  against  Cin- 
na  and  Marius,  and  supported  the  interest  of 
(he  republic.  He  was  surnamed  Strabo,  be- 
cause he  squinted.  While  he  was  marching 
against  Marius,  a  plague  broke  out  in  his  army, 
and  raeed  uith  such  violence,  that  it  carried 
away  ll.(HX)men  in  afew  days.  He  was  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he  had  behaved 
w'ithcruelty  w  hile  in  power,the  people  dragged 
his  body  through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an 
iron   hook,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.     Pa- 

terc.  2  —Pint,  in  Pomp. Rufus,  a  Roman 

consul  with  Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finisii  the 
Marsian  war,  but  tlie  army  mutinied  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to 
succeed  in  commaud-  and  he  was  assassinated 
by  some  of  the  soldiers.  Appian.  Civ.  ].— — 
A  general  who  succeeded  Mctellus  in  Spain, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  a  warwiih  Numanlia. 

Another  general  taken  prisoner  by  Mitii- 

ridates Sestus,    a   governor    of     Spain, 

who  cnredhimself  of  the  gout  by  placing  him- 
self in  corn  above  the  knee.     Plin.  22,  c.  25. 

Rufus,  a  grandson  of  Sylla. A  tribune 

of  the  soldiers  in  iNero's  reign,  deprived  of  his 
office  when  Piso's  conspiracy  vvas  discovered, 

Ta<:it. A  consul   praised"  for   his  learning 

and  al)ililies.     OviU.  ex  Pont.  4,   ep.   1. A 

son  of  Theophaiiei  of  Aiitylene,  famous  for  his 
intimacy  with  Pompey  the  Great,  and  for  his 

v/ritings.       Tacil.  Ann.  0. A  tribune  of  a 

pretorion  cohort  under  Galba. A   Roman 

Knight  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Clai'duts  for 


his  adultery  with  Messalina.     Tacil.  11,  ^na. 

Cneus,    surnamed     Magnus,     from     the 

greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  son  of  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  and  Luciila.  He  early  distin- 
iciiished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
lought  with  success  and  bravery  under  his 
father,  whose  courage  and  military  prudence 
he  imitated.  He  began  his  career  with  great 
popularity,  tiie  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  per- 
son gained  him  admirers,  and  by  pleading  at 
the  bar,  he  displayed  his  eloquence,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  unbounded  applause.  In  the 
disturbatices  which  agitated  Rome,  by  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  iVJurius  and  Sylla,  Pom- 
pey followed  the  interest  of  the  latter,  ami  by 
levying  three  legion*  for  his  service  he  gained 
his  friendship  and  his  protection.  In  the  26th 
year  of  his  age,  he  conquered  Sicily,  which, 
was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and  his  adherents, 
and  in  4U  days  he  regained  all  the  territories 
of  Africa,  wiiich  had  forsaken  the  interest  of 
Sylla  This  rapid  success  astonished  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Sylla,  who  admired  and  dreaded 
the  rising  power  of  Pompey,  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  Fomi)ey  immediately  obeyed,  and  the 
dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Great,  showed  to  the  world  what  ex- 
pectations he  formed  from  the  maturer  age  of 
his  victorious  lieutenant.  This  sounding  title 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey,  he  demanded  a  triumph,  and  whea 
Sylla  refused  to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ex- 
claimed, that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour 
at  his  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assurance 
gained  what  petitions  and  entreaties  could  not 
obtain,  and  he  vvas  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  under  the  appointment  of 
the  senate,  marched  it)  triumphal  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  now  ap- 
peared, not  as  a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of 
the  dictator,  and  his  opposition  to  his  measures 
totally  excluded  him  from  his  will.  After  the 
death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  supported  himself 
against  the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction, 
which  were  headed  by  Lepidus.  He  defeated 
them,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  the  revolt 
of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  occasioned,  and  ob- 
tained a  second  triumph,  though  still  a  private 
citizen,  about  73  years  before  the  Christiaa 
era.  He  was  soon  after  made  consul,  and  in 
that  office  he  restored  the  tribunitial  power  to 
its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty  days  removed 
the  pirates  from  the  Mediterranean,  v.diere 
they  had  reigned  for  many  years,  and  by  their 
continual  jilunder  and  audacity -almost  destroy- 
ed the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome.  While  he 
prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  a:id  extirpated 
these  maritime  robbers  in  their  obscure  retreats 
in  Cilicia,  Pompey  was  called  to  greater  under- 
takings, and  by  the  influence  of  his  friends  at 
Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Manilius,  he  was  em- 
powered to  finish  the  war  against  two  of  ths 
most  powerl'ul  monarchs  of  Asia,  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus.  and  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
In  this  expedition  Pompey  siiowed  himself  no 
ways  inferior  to  Lucullus,  «ho  was  then  at 
ihe  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  who  re- 
signed with  reluctance  an  office  which  would 
have  made  him  the  conqueror  of  .Vlithridates 
and  the  master  oi'  il  Asia.  His  operations 
u,'ainst  the  kin*;;  of  Pontus  wei-e  bold  and  vigo- 
rous, arul  in  a  general  engagement,  the  Ro- 
mans so  totally  delei'.!c>..!  the  enemy  that  the 
Asiatic  monarch  e^u-aiied  with  difficulty  from 
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tlie  field  of  battle.  [FiV/.  Rlitliridaliciim  bel- 
lum.'l  Fompey  did  not  lose  sight  of  Ibe  advan- 
tages despatch  would  ensure  ;  be  entered  Ar-  ^ 
lUeuia,  received  the  submission  of  king  Ti-  ! 
2;ranes,  and  after  be  bad  conqueied  the  Aiba- 
iiians  and  Iberians,  visited  countries  which 
were  scarce  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  like 
a  master  of  the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms 
and  |)rov!nces,  and  received  homage  from  12 
crowned  beads  at  once  ;  be  entered  Syria,  and 
pusbed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued,  Judaja  became  a 
Roman  province,  and  when  be  bad  now  no- 
thing to  fear  from  Mitbridates,  who  had  vol- 
untarily destroyed  hiniself,  Pompey  returned 
to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  an 
eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded  bis 
approach,  they  knew  bis  power,  and  bis  influ- 
ence among  his  troops,  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla.  Pompey, 
liowever,  banished  their  fears,  be  disbanded 
Lis  army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  entered 
Rome  like  a  private  citizen.  This  modest 
and  prudent  behaviom-  gained  him  more 
friends  and  adherents  than  the  most  unboun- 
ded power,  aided  with  profusion  and  liberality. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  tlie 
Romans,  for  three  successive  days,  gazed  with 
astonishment  on  the  riches  and  the  spoils 
which  their  conquests  had  acquired  in  the 
east,  and  expressed  their  raptures  at  the  sight 
of  the  different  nations,  habits,  and  treasures, 
which  preceded  the  conqueror's  chariot.  But 
it  was  not  this  alone  which  gratified  tlie  am- 
bition, and  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Romans  ; 
the  advantages  of  their  conquests  were  more 
lasting  than  an  empty  show,  and  wdien  20,000 
talents  were  brought  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  when  the  revenues  of  the  republic  were 
raised  from  50  to  85  millions  of  drachniffi. 
Pompey  became  more  powerful,  more  flat- 
tered, and  more  envied.  To  strengthen  him- 
self, and  to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  Pompey 
soon  after  united  his  interest  with  that  of  Ca;- 
sar  and  Crassus,  and  formed  the  tirst  triumvi- 
rate, by  solemnly  swearing  that  their  attach- 
ment should  be  mutual,  their  cause  common, 
and  their  union  permanent.  Tb.e  agreement 
was  completed  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey 
with  Julia,  the  dangbterof  Cajsar,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  divided 
among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allotted 
Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crassns  re- 
paired to  Syria,  to  add  Farihia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Casar  remained  satisfied  with 
the  rest;  and  the  continuation  of  bis  power  as 
governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years. 
But  this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  bro- 
ken,, the  sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total 
defeat  of  Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  poli- 
tical band  which  held  the  jarring  interest  of 
Cajsarand  Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded 
his  father-in-law,  and  yet  he  affected  to  des- 
pise him;  and  by  suffering  anarchy  to  prevail 
in  Rome,  he  convinced  his  fellow-citizens  of 
the  necessity  of  investing  him  with  dictatorial 
power.  But  while  the  conqueror  of  Mitbri- 
dates was  as  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  the  adhe- 
rents of  Cajsar  were  not  silent.  They  demanded 
that  either  the  consulship  should  be  given  to 
him,  or  that  be  should  be  continued  in  fhe  gov- 
ernment of  Gaul.  This  just  demand  \vould 
perhaps  h&\t  been  granted,  but  Cato  cpjsoscd 
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it,  and  when  Pompey  sent  for  the  two  legiotii 
which  he  had  lent  to  Cffisar,  the  breach  be- 
came more  wide,  and  a  civil  war  inevitable 
Ca3sar  was  privately  |)repaiing  to  meet  his 
enemies.,  while  Pompey  remained  indolent- 
and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy  cele- 
brate his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  But  he  was  soon  roused 
from  his  inactivity,  and  it  was  now  time  to  find 
bis  friends,  if  any  thing  could  be  obtainedfrom 
the  caprice  and  the  fickleness  of  a  people 
which  he  had  once  delighted  and  amused,  by 
the  exhibition  of  games  and  spectacles  in  a 
theatre  which  could  contain  20,000  spectators. 
Cccsar  was  now  tieai-  Rome,  be  h.-ul  crossed 
the  Rul/icon,  which  wa -i  a  deciai-ation  of  hosti- 
lities, and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted  that 
he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  Add 
from  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
Brunuusiura  with  the  cons\ds  and  part  of  the 
senators.  His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular,  he 
had  been  invested  with  discretionary  power, 
the  senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the 
republic  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
Ctesar  ;  and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and 
appearing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate, 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  republic,  and 
the  assertor  of  Roman  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. But  Csesar  was  now  master  of  Rome, 
and  in  sixty  days  all  Italy  acknowledged  his 
power,  and  the  conqueror  hastened  to  Spain, 
there  to  defeat  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  too 
successful,  and  when  he  bad  gained  to  his 
cause  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Cajsar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  in 
Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  support- 
ed by  all  the  power  of  the  east,  the  wishes  of 
the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a  numerous 
and  well  disciplined  army.  Though  superior 
in  numbers,  he  refused  to  give  the  enemy 
battle,  while  Csesar  continually  harassed  him, 
and  even  attacked  his  camp.  Pompey  repel- 
led him  with  great  success,  and  he  might  have 
decided  the  war,  if  he  had  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy,  while  their  confusion  \va9 
great,  and  their  escape  almost  impossible. 
Want  of  provisions  obliged  Cajsar  to  advance 
towards  Thessaly  ;  Pompey  pursued  him,  and 
in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged. The  whole  was  conducted  against  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  Pompey,  and  by  suf- 
fering his  troops  to  wait  for  the  approach  oi 
the  enemy,  he  deprived  his  soldiers  of  thai: 
advantage  which  the  army  of  Ceesar  obtained 
by  running  to  the  charge  with  spirit,  vigour, 
and  animation.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon 
gave  way,  and  the  general  retired  to  his  camp, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  But 
here  there  was  no  safety,  the  conqueror  push- 
ed on  every  side,  and  Pompey  disguised  him- 
self, and  fled  to  tlie  sea-coast,  ^vhence  he  pass- 
ed to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  safe 
asylum,  till  better  and  more  favourable  mo- 
ments returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a 
prince  whom  he  had  once  protected  and  c^t- 
sured  on  his  throne.  When  Ptolemy  was  told 
that  Pompey  claimed  his  protection,  he  con- 
sulted bis  ministers,  and  had  the  baseness  ta 
betray  and  to  deceive  him.  A  boat  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general 
left  bis  galley,  after  an  aftectionate  and  tender 


^*artir.g  with  his  wife  Cornelia.  The  Egyptian 
sailfirs  sat  in  sullen  sileiice  in  the  boat,  and 
when  Pompey disembarked.  Achillasand  Sep- 
tiinius  assudbiuated  hiin.  His  wife,  wlio  had 
followed  him  with  iier  eyes  to  (he  shore,  was 
a  spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  has- 
tened away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not 
to  share  his  miserable  fate.  He  died  J3.  C.  48, 
in  the  oSth  or  5t)(h  year  of  his  age,  the  day 
after  his  birth  day.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Cffisar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with 
horror,  and  shed  a  Hood  of  tears.  The  body 
was  left  for  some  time  naked  on  the  sea  shore, 
till  the  liunianity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freed- 
nien,  and  an  old  soldier,  who  had  often  fol- 
lowed his  standard  to  victory,  raised  a  burning 
pile,  and  dei)osited  his  ashes  under  a  mound 
of  earth.  Cajsar  erected  a  monument  on  his 
remains,  and  the  emperor  Adrian,  two  centu- 
ries after,  wiien  he  visited  Egypt,  ordered  it 
to  be  repaired  at  his  own  expense,  and  paid 
particular  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
gooa  man.  The  character  of  Pompey,  is  that 
of  an  intriguing  and  artful  general,  and  the  oris 
probi,  and  animo  inverecundo  of  Sallust,  short 
and  laconic  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  best  and 
most  descriptive  picture  of  his  character.  He 
wished  it  to  appear  that  he  obtained  all  his 
honours  and  dignity  from  merit  alone,  and  as 
the  free  and  un[)i'ejudiced  favours  of  the  Ro- 
mans, while  he  secretly  claimed  them  by  fac- 
tion and  intrigue;  and  he  who  wished  to  ap- 
pear the  patron,  and  an  example  of  true  disci- 
pline and  ancient  simplicity,  was  not  ashamed 
publicly  to  bribe  the  populace  to  gain  an  elec- 
tion, or  to  support  his  favourites.  Yet  amidst 
all  this  dissimulation,  which  was  perhaps  but 
congenial  with  the  age,  we  perceive  many 
other  striking  features  ;  Pompey  was  kind 
and  clement  to  the  conquered,  and  generous 
to  his  captives,  and  he  buried  at  his  own  ex- 
pense Mithridates,  with  all  the  pomp  and  the 
solemnity  whicli  tlie  greatness  of  his  power, 
and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed  to 
claim.  He  was  an  enemj'  to  flattery,  and 
when  his  character  was  impeached  by  the 
malevolence  of  party,  he  condescended, 
though  consul,  to  appear  before  the  censorial 
tribunal,  and  to  show  that  his  actions  and 
measures  were  not  subversive  of  the  peace 
and  the  independence  of  the  people.  In  his 
private  character  he  was  as  remarkable ;  he 
lived  with  great  temperance  and  moderation, 
and  his  house  was  small,  and  not  ostentatiously 
furnished.  He  destroyed  with  great  prudence 
the  papers  which  were  found  in  the  camp  of 
Sertorius,  lest  mischievous  curiosity  should 
find  causes  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  to  me- 
ditate their  destruction.  With  great  disinter- 
estedness he  refused  the  presents  which  prin- 
ces and  monarchs  offered  to  him,  and  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  added  to  the  public  revenue. 
He  might  have  seen  a  better  fate,  and  termi- 
iiated  his  days  with  more  glory,  if  he  had  not 
acted  with  such  imprudence  when  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  tirst  kindled;  and  he  reflec- 
ted witii  remorse,  after  the  battlft  of  Piiarsalia, 
upon  iiis  want  of  usual  sagacity  and  military 
prudence,  in  lighting  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of 
Dyrrachinm,  to  meet  in  the  open  \;[n\:\  an  en- 
emy without  provisions,  without  friemN,  and 
v/iihout  rfso'ir'.-es.  The  misfortunes  which  at- 


tended him  after  the  conquest  of  MithriJatcBj 
are  attributed  by  Christian  writers  to  his  im- 
piety ill  profaning  the  temple  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  entering  with  the  insolence  of  a  con- 
(jiieror  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  even  the 
sacred  person  of  the  high  priest  of  the  nation 
was  not  admitted  but  upon  the  most  solemn 
occasions.  His  duplicity  of  behaviour  in  re- 
gard to  Cicero  is  deservedly  censured,  and  he 
should  not  have  violently  sacrificed  to  party 
and  sedition,  a  Roman  whom  he  had  ever 
found  his  firmest  friend  and  adherent.  In  his 
meeting  with  Lucullus  he  cannot  but  be  taxed 
with  pride,  and  he  migiit  have  paid  more  de- 
ference and  more  hojioiu"  to  a  general  who 
was  as  able  and  more  entitled  than  himself  to 
finish  the  Mithridatic  war.  Pompey  married 
four  different  times.  His  first  matrimonial 
connexion  was  with  Antistia,  the  daughter 
of  the  prffitor  Antistius,  whom  he  divorced 
with  great  reluctance  to  marry  yEmylia,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Sylla,  j^lmylia  died  ia 
child-bed  ;  and  Pompey's  marriage  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Cassar,  v^as  a  step  more  of 
policy  than*  affection.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pom- 
pey with  great  tenderness,  and  her  death  in 
child  bed  was  the  signal  of  war  between  her 
husband  and  her  lather.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Sci- 
pio,  a  woman  commended  for  her  virtues, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments.  Plut.  in  viid. 
—Flor.  4.—Paterc.  2,  c.  29.— Dio.  Cass.—Lu- 
can. — Appian. — Cws.  bell.  Civ. —  Cic.  Orat.  68, 
ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  25,  ad  fam.  13,  ep.  19.— &{- 

trop. The  two  sons  of  Pompey  the  Great, 

called  Ctmus  and  Hextus,  were  masters  of  a 
powerful  army,  when  the  death  of  their  father 
was  known.  They  prepared  to  oppose  the 
conqueror,  but  Caasar  pursued  them  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneius  was 
left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself; 
but  the  murder  of  Casar  gave  rise  to  new- 
events,  and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent 
and  as  sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have 
become,  perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable. 
He  treated  with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equals 
and  when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  im- 
prudence to  trust  themselves  without  arms 
and  without  attendants  in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by 
following  tiie  advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who 
wished  him  to  cut  oft"  the  ilhislrious  persons 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  and  now  in 
his  power,  might  have  made  himself  as  abso- 
lute as  Cccsar;  but  he  refused,  and  observed 
it  was  unbecoming  the  son  of  Pompey  to  act 
with  such  duplicity.  This  friendly  meeting  of 
Pompey  with  two  of  the  triumvirs  was  not 
productive  of  advantages  to  him,  he  wished  to 
have  no  superior,  and  hostilities  began.  Pom- 
pey was  at  the  head  of  350  ships,  and  appear- 
ed so  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  so  confi- 
dent of  success  in  himself,  that  he  called  him- 
self the  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  lord  of  the. 
sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  defeated  in  V 
naval  engagement  by  Octavius  and  Lepidus, 
and  of  all  his  numerous  ileet,  only  17  sail  ac- 
companied his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  for  a  mo- 
ment he  raised  seditions,  but  Antony  ordered 
him  to  be  seized,  and  put  to  death  about  35 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ftul.  in  An- 
ton. La. — Palfrc.  2,  c.  5-3)  &C, — Floe.  4,  o.  2, 
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k.G. Tiogiis.     Vid.  Ti'ogus. Sextus Fes- 

tus,  a  Latin  f;raramarian,  of  whose  treatise,  de 
verborum  signijicalione,  the  best  edition  is  in 
4to.     Ainst.  16yy. 

PoMPELON,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pompe- 
luna,  tiie  capital  of  Navarro.     Pliu.  1.  c.  8. 

PoMPiLius  NuM^,  the  secoiiii  king  of 
Rome.  [Vid.  JNiuna.]  The  descendants  uf 
the  monarch  were  called  PompiUus  Satii^uis, 
an  ex(iression  a|)pliec!  by  Horace  to  the  Piso.s. 
Jirl.  Pod.w  29ii. Androniciis,  a  gramma- 
rian of  Svria,  who  opened  a  school  at  Ronif. 
and  had  Cicero  and  Cajsar  among  his  pupils. 
Sueloii. 

PoMPir-iA,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius.  Slie  married  Numa  Marlins,  by  whom 
she  had  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king  oi 
Rome. 

PoMPiLus,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  car- 
ried into  Miletus,  Ocyroe  the  daughter  of 
Chesias,  of  whom  Apollo  was  etiaiiiouied,  but 
befoi-e  lie  had  reached  the  shore,  the  god 
changed  the  boat  into  a  rock,  Pompilius  into 
a  fish  of  the  same  name,  and  carried  away 
■  Ocyroe.     Plin.  6,  c.  29,  1.  9,  c.  15,  1.  32,  c.  11. 

PoMPiscus,  an  Arcadian.     Polijam.  5. 

PoMPoNiA,  the  -wife  of  Q.  Cicero,  sister 
to  Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  ilesh  by  piece-meal,  and 
afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

A  daughter  of  Pomponius  Grfficinus,  in 

the  age  of  Augustus,  &,c. Another  matron 

banished  from  Rome  by  Domitian,  and  re- 
called by  Nerva. 

Pomponius,  the  father  of  Numa,  advi.sed 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  the 
Roman  ambassadors  oflered  to  him. A  ce- 
lebrated Roman  intimate  with  Cicero.  He  was 
surnamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  residence  at 

Athens.     [Vid.  Atticus.] Flaccus,    a  man 

appointed  governor  of  Mcesia  and  Syria  by  I  i- 
berius,  because  he  had  continued  drinking  and 
eating  with  him  for  two  days  without  intermis- 
sion.    Suet,  in  Theb.  42. A  tribune  of  the 

people  in  the  time  of  Servilius  Ahala  tlie  con- 
sul.  Labeo,  a  governor  of  Mcesia, accused  of 

ill  management  in  his  province.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  opening  his  veins.     Tacit.  JJiui.  (>. 

V.  29. Mela,  a  Spaniard  who  wrote  a  book 

on  geography.     [Ftrf.  Mela.] A  proconsul 

of  Africa  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  his 

province,    and    acquitted,    &.c. A  Roman 

who  accused  Manlius  the  dictator  of  cruelty. 
He  triumphed  over  Sardinia,  of  which  he  was 
made  governor.  He  escaped  from  Rome,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  triumvirs,  by  assuming  the 
habit  of  a  pra;tor,  and  by  travelling  with  his 
servants  disguised  in  the  dress  of  lictors  with 
their  fasces. Secundus,  an  otlicer  in  Ger- 
many in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured 
■with  a  trinmpli  for  a  victory  over  the  barba- 
rians of  Germany.  He  wrote  some  poems 
creatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  their 

wauty   and   elegance.     They  are  lost. A 

friend  of  C.  Gracchus.     He   was  killed  in  at- 

lerapling  to  defend  him.     F'mt.  in   Grac. 

An  olBcer  taken  prisoner  by  Mithridates. 

A  dissolute  youth,  &ic.  IJoral.  1,  sat.  4,  v.  52. 
Sextiis,  n  lav,'yer,  disciple  to  Papinian,  &.c. 

Po.MPos!.\.Mis,  a  Roman  put  to  death  by  Do- 
mitiai:.  He  had  before  been  iriude  consul  by 
Tesnasian. 


PoMi'Tm.\.     Vid.  Ponfina. 

C.  PoMPTiNus,  a  Roman  officer  who  cok^' 
quered  the  Alloi)roi;es  afler  the  defeat  of  Ca- 
tiline.    Cic.4,  M  16,  1.  6,  pp.  3. 

PoMPus,  a  king  of  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c.  5. 

Pons  ^^Elius  was  built  by  the  emperor- 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  Rome /Emylius,  an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  Sulilicius,  becaiise 
built  with  wood  (siiblicce).  It  »  as  raised  by 
\ncus  Martins,  and  d<^dicaled  willi  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priest.'*.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  iEmylius  Lcpidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  injured  by 
!lie  overiiowing  of  the  river,  and  the  emperor 
Antoninus,  who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with 
white  mai'bie.  Il  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges 
of  Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river, 

and  some  vestiges  of  it  may  stii!  l>e  seen. 

Anienses  was  built  across  tiie  river  Anio,  about 
(hree  miles  from  Rome.  1(  was  built  by  the 
eunuch  Parses  and  called  after  him  when  de- 

-(loyed  by  the  Goths. Cestus  was  built  in 

ihe  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called  Ces- 
(ins  Callus,  fi-om  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber, 

to  which  the  Fabricius  conducted. Aure- 

lianus  was  built  with  marble  by.the  emperor 
Atitoninus. Armoniensis  was  built  by  Au- 
gustus, to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  ^Emylian 

road. Bajaims  was  built  at  Baias  in  the  sea 

by  Caligula.     It  was  supported   by  boats,  and 

measured  aljout  six  miies  in  length. Jani- 

cularis  received  its   name  from  its  vicinity  to 

mount  Janiculum.  It  is  still  standing. Mii- 

vius  was  about  one  mile  fi'om  Rome.  It  was 
built  by  the  censor  j^ilius  Scaurus.  It  v.'as 
near  il  that  Conslantine  defeated  jVIaxentius, 
Fabricius  was  built  by  Fabricius,  and  car- 
ried to  an    island    of  the   Tiber. Gardins 

was  built  by  Agri  pa. Palatinnsnearmount 

Palatine,  was  also  called  Senaloriux,  because 
ihe  senators  walked  o\er  it  in  procession, 
when  they  went  to  consult  tiie  Sybilline  books. 
It  was  begun  by  M.  Fiilvins,  and  iinished  ir 
(he  censorship  of  L.  Munimius,  and  some  re- 
mains of  it  are  still  visible. Trajnni  was 

built  by  Trajan  across  tiie  Danube,  celebraled 
tor  its  bigness  and  magniticence. — The  empe- 
ror built  it  to  assist  more  expeditiously  the 
provinces  against  the  barbarians,  but  his  suc- 
cessor destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed  that  il 
would  be  rather  an  inducement-  for  the  bar- 
barians to  invade  the  empire.  Is  was  raised 
on  20  |iiers  of  hev\n  stones,  150  feet  from  tlio 
foundation,  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above 
a  mile.     Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

Anotfier  was  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Ta- 

gus,  part  of  vvliich  still  remains.  Of  tempora- 
ry bridges,  that  of  Cassar  over  the  Rliine  was 

tiie  most  famous. Tlie  largest  single  arched 

bridge  known  is  over  the  river  Flaver  in 
France,  called  Pons  Veteris  Brivalis.  The 
pillars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance  of  196 
feet.  The  arch  is  S4  feet  high  abo\e  the  wa- 
ter.  Suiaagiorum  was  built  in  the  Campus 

Martius,  and  received  its  name  because  tlie 
populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over  it  when- 
ever ihey  delivered  their  sntlVoges  at  the  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  and  oliiccj-s  cf  the  state. 
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— • — Tiretisis,  a  bridge  of  Lafium  betwnen  Ar- 

piiium  Bnrl  Minturnk' Triuniplialis  was  on 

the   vay  to  Ihe  CH|>itol,  and  pfissed  over  by 

those  hIio    tritimphed. Narniensis  joined 

two  moiinfaiiis  near  Nariiia,  built  by  Augustus; 
of  stupendous  height,  60  miles  from  Rome  ; 
One  arch  of  it  remains,  about  \vO  feet  high. 

PoNTiA,  a  Roman  matron  who  committed 
adultery  with  Sagitia,  &c.  Tacil.  Jinn.  12. 
A  mother  famous  for  her  cruelty.  Mar- 
tial    1.  e|).  34. A    surname   of    Venus  at 

Hermione.  Pans  2,  c.  34. A  woman  con- 
demned by  A'ero  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy. 
She  killed  herself  by  opening  hor  veins.  She 
was  daughter  of  Petroiiius,  and  wife  of  Bola- 
nus.  Jut.  6.  v.  637 An  island  in  the  Tyrr- 
hene sea,  where  Pilate,  surnamcd  PontiiiS:  is 
supposed  to  have  lived.  Fl)7i.  3,  c.  6. — Plol. 
3,  c.  ).     FiJ.  CEnotrides. 

PoNTicTjM  MARE,  the  sea  of  Ponfus,  gene- 
rally called  the  Euxine. 

PoNTRUs,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Propertius,  by  wliom  lie  is  compared  to 
Homer.     He  wrote  an  account  of  Ihe  Theban 

war  in  heroic  verse.     Propert.  1,  el.  7 A 

man  in  Juvenal's  age,  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
anti(jnity  and  great  actions  of  his  family,  yet 
without  possessing  himself  one  single  virtue. 

PoNTiN.-v,  or  PoMPTiNA  LACi's,  a  lake  in 
the  country  of  the  Volsci,  through  which 
the  great  Appian  road  passed.  Travellers 
were  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  boat,  drawn  l)y 
a  mule,  in  the  canal  (hat  ran  along  the  road 
jfrom  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina.  This  lake  is 
now  become  so  dangerous,  fiom  the  exhala- 
tions of  its  stagnant  water,  that  travellers  avoid 
passing  near  it.  Ilornt  1,  Sal.  5,  v  9. — Lucnn 
3,  v.  85. 

PoNTiNus,  a  friend  of  Cicero. A  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up 
when  Caasar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  5ne  of  Casar's  murderers,  and  was 
killi-d    at  the  battle    of  Mutina.      Siteton.  in 

C'asor.  78. —  Cic.   10,  ad fam. A  mowitain 

of  Areolis  with  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
Faw.  2,  c.  73. 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  a  Roman  citizen, 
who  upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  of- 
fjered   to  his  daughter,  punished   her  and  her 

ravisher  w  ith  death.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  1. 

Herenniiis,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
surrounded  the  Roman  armj'  under  (he  con- 
suls T.  Veturius  and  P.  Poslhumius.  As  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  fatlier  what  he  could  do 
witli  an  army  that  were  pi'isoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them 
go  untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
Pontius  rejected  his  father's  advice,  and  spared 
the  lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged 
them  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  tlie  greatest 
ignominy.  He  was  afterwards  con()uered.  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Fabius  Maximus  defeated  iiim,  when  he  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and 
he  was  afterwards  shamefully  put  to  death  by 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph 

of  the  conqueror.     Liv.  9,  c.    1,  he Co- 

0iinius,  a  Romaa  who  gave  information  to  his 
countrymen  who  were  besieged  in  the  capi- 
tol  that  Camilbis  had  obtained  a  victory  over 

tlie  Gauls.      Plui. .A   Roman   slave,  who 

told  Sylla  in  a  nrophntic  strain,  that  he  brought 


him    success   from    Bellona. Oiiie  of  th« 

fnvourites  of  Albucilla.  He  was  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  a  senator.  Tacit. Ti- 
tus, a  Roman  centurion,  whom  Cicero  dr. 
Sened.  mentions  as  possessed  of  uncommon 
strength. 

PoNTuS;  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Colchis,  west  by  the  Halys, 
north  by  the  Eluxine  sea.  and  south  by  part 
of  Armenia.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts 
according  to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  Galalicus, 
of  which  Amasia  was  the  capital,  Puntus  Po- 
lemoniacus,  from  its  chief  town  Polemonium, 
and  Pontus  Cappadoclus,  of  which  Trapezus 
was  the  capital.  It  was  governed  by  kings, 
the  first  of  whom  was  Artabazes,  either  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen  who  murdered 
the  usurper  Snierdis,  or  one  of  their  descend- 
ants. The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  under  Mithridates  the 
Great.  When  J.  Ca;sar  had  conquered  it,  it 
became  a  Rcj^nan  province,  though  it  was  often 
governed  by  monarchs  who  were  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Rome.  Under  the  emjterors  a 
regulargovernor  was  always  appointed  over  it. 
I'ontus  produced  castors,  whose  testicles  were 
highly  valued  among  the  ancients  lor  their  sa- 
lutary qualities  in  medicinal  processes  Virg. 
G.  1.  V.  bS.—Mcla,  1,  c.  1  and  19. — "itrab.  12. 
—  Cic.  pro  Leg. — Jtian. — Jippian. — Ptol.  6,  c. 
6. A  [jart  of  Mysia  in  Europe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  tlie  Euxine  sea,  wheie  Ovid  was  ba- 
nished, and  from  whence  he  wrote  his  four 
books  of  epistles  de  Ponto,  and  his  six  book* 

de    Trislibus.     Ovid    de  Pont. An  ancient 

deity,  father  of  Phorcys,  Thaumas,  Nereus, 
Eiiribia,  and  Ceto,  by  Terra.  He  is  the  same 
as  Oceanus.     JJpoUod.  1,  c.  2. 

Pontus  Euxi.nus,  a  celebrated  .sea,  situate 
at  the  west  of  Colchis,  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
called  the  Black  Sea  hy  the  moderns.  [Vid. 
Euxinus.] 

M.  PopiLitis,  a  consul  w'ho  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition 
was  raised  in  tlie  city  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  populace  in 
his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude 
with  a  speech.  He  lived  about  the  year  of 
Rome  404.     Liv.  9,  c.  2l.—  Vul.  Max.  7,  c. 

8. Caius,    a  consul,  who,  vxhen  besieged 

by  the  Gauls,  aliandone'd  his  baggage  to  save 

his  array.     Cir.  ad  llertn.   1,  c.  15. La?nas, 

a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syi'ia.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of 
Rome.  Antiochus  wished  to  evade  him  by 
his  answers,  but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  made  a  circle  round  him 
on  the  sand,  and  bade  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  not  to  go  be- 
yond it  before  he  spoke  decisively.  This  bold- 
ness intimidated  Antiochus;  he  withdrew  his 
garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  medita- 
ted a  war  against  Ptolemy.  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4. 
—Liv  45,  c.  12.— Paterc.  1,  c.  10. A  tri- 
bune of  the  people  who  murdered  Cicero,  (o 
whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted  for  iiis  life 

when  he  was  accused  of  parricide.     Pint. 

A  praetor  who  banished  the  friends  of  Tibcriu.s 

Gracchus    from    Ita'v. A    Roman    consul 

wh»  made  war  against  the  people  of  Numaa^ 


tia,  on  )#etence  that  (he  peace  had  not  been 
firmly  established.     He  was  defeated  by  them. 

A  senator  who  alarmed  the  conspirators 

against  Caesar,  by  telling  tiiem  that  the  whole 

plot  was  discovered. A  Roman  emperor. 

l^Vid.  Nepofianns.j 

PopLicoLA,  one  of  the  first  consuls.  [Vid. 
Publicola.] 

Pop fJF.\  Sabina,  a  celebrated  Roman  ma- 
tron, daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married 
a  Roman  knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by 
whom  .she  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms, 
and  the  eleganceof  her  ligure,  captivated  Otho, 
who  was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites.  He 
carried  her  away  and  married  her;  but  Nero, 
who  had  seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her 
accom])Iishments  extolled,  soon  deprived  him 
of  her  company,  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy,  on 
pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  After  he  had  taken  this  .step,  Ne- 
ro repudiated  his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of 
barrenness,  and  married  Poppa;a^  Tiie  cruel- 
ty and  avarice  of  the  emperor  did  not  long 
permit  Popptea  to  share  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  though  she  had  already  made  him  father 
of  a  son,  he  began  to  despise  her,  and  even  to 
use  her  with  barbarity.  She  died  of  a  blow 
-which  siie  received  from  his  foot  when  many 
months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, about  the 
65th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral 
was  (performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemni- 
ty, and  statues  were  raised  to  her  memory. 
It  is  said  that  she  was  so  anxious  to  preserve 
her  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  her  person, 
that  500  asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford 
her  milk  in  which  she  used  daily  to  bathe. 
.Even  in  iier  banishment  she  was  attended  by 
50  of  these  animals  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind  of  oint- 
ment, or  pomatum,  to  presei've  beauty,  called 
poppaannm  from  her.  Plin.  11,  c.  41.— Dio. 
fi2. — Juv.  0. — Sueton.   in  JVer.  fy  0th. —  Tacil. 

13  and  14. A  beautiful  woman  at  the  court 

of  Nero.     She  was  mother  to  the  preceding. 
Tacit.  Jinn.  11,  c.  \,k.c. 

PopPiEus  Sabinus,  a  Roman  of  obscure 
origin,  who  was  made  governor  of  ."^ome  of  the 
Roman  provinces.     He  destroyed  iiimself,  kc. 

Tacit.  6, /inn.  39. Syivanus,  a  man  of  con- 

iVular  dignity,  who  brought  to  Vespasian  a  body 
of  600  Dalmatians. A  friend  of  Otho. 

PopuLONiA,  or  PopuLANiuM,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  Pisee,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Slrab.  5.—  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  172.— .Veto, 
2,  c.  3.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

PoR.vTA,  a  river  of  Dacia,  now  Prutk,  fall- 
ing into  the  Danube  a  liltle  below  Asiopoli. 

Pof:t!A,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero. A  daughter  of  Ca- 
to of  Utica,  wlio  married  Bibulus,  and  after 
his  death,  Brutiis.  She  was  remarkable  for 
lier  prudence,  philosopiiy,  courage,  and  con- 
jugal tenderiics.-;.  She  gave  herself  a  heavy 
wound  in  the  (high,  to  see  with  what  fortitude 
she  conid  Ijear  pain  :  and  wlien  her  husband 
asiced  her  (he  reason  of  it,  she  said  that  she 
wished  to  try  whether  siie  had  courage  enough 
Jo  share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to  partake  of  hi.3 
most  hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was  astonished 
^t  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  detained  from 
her  knowledge  the  conspiracy  whicli  he  and 
many  other  illustrious  liomans  iiad' formed 
fljainst  J.  C';e.sar.     Portia  wished  them  sue- 
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cess,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell  ir. 
to  a  swoon  ihe  day  that  her  husband  was  gone 
to  assassinate  the  dictator,  yet  she  was  faithful 
to  her  promise,  and  drojiped  nothing  v.'hich 
might  affect  the  situation  of  the  conspirators. 
When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  to  sur- 
vive him,  and  attempted  to  end  her  life  as  a 
daughter  of  Cato.  Her  friends  attempted  to 
terrify  her;  but  when  she  saw  that  every 
weapon  was  removed  from  her  reach,  she 
swallowed  burning  coals  and  died,  about  42- 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Valerius  Mas- 
imus  says,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  her 
husband's  conspiracy  against  Ca:.sar  when  she 
gave  herself  the  wound.  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2,  1. 
4,  c.  e.—Plut.  in  Brut.  kc. 

PoRciA  i.Ex,  de  civitalc,  by  M.  Porcius  tiie 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that  no  ma- 
gistrate should  punish  with  death,  or  scourge 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemned, 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  Sallust. 
in  Cat. — Liv.  10. —  Cic.pro  Rab. 

PoRciNA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  jE. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  little  before  Cicero's  age, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  Cic.  ad 
Her.  4,  c.  5. 

M.  PoRcius  Latro,  a  celebrated  orator  who 
killed  himself  when  labouring  under  a  quartan 

ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. Licinius,  a  Latin  poet 

during  the  time  of  the  tiiird  Punic  war,  com- 
mended for  the  elegance,  the  graceful  ease,  and 
happy  wit  of  his  epigrams. A  Roman  sen- 
ator who  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

A  son  of  Cato  of  Utica,  given  much  to 

drinking. 

PoREDOEAX,  one  of  (he  40  Gauis  whom 
Mhhridales  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
to  remain  unburied  for  conspiring  against  him. 
His  mistress  at  Pergamus  bui-ied  iiim  against 
the  orders  of  the  monarch.  Plul.  de  Virt 
Mat. 

PoRiNA,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  Paus.  i, 
c.  85. 

P#aosELEKE,  an  island  near  Lesbos.  Slrab, 
13.— Flin.  6,  c.  31. 

PoRPiiiKioN,  ason  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupitei',  to  con- 
quer him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno, 
and  while  the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
wishes,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Hercules, 
overpowered  him.  Horatf  3,  od.  4. — Mart,  l^j 
ep.  IS.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  6. 

PoRPHYRis,  a  name  of  the  island  Cy- 
tliera. 

PoRPHVRius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Tyre.  He  studied  eloquence  at  Athens  under 
Longinus,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome, 
wheie  he  perfected  him.sclf  under  Plotinus. 
Porphyry  was  a  man  of  universal  information, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, he  excelled  bis  contemporaries  in  the 
knowledgeof  history,  mathematics,  music,  and 
philosophy.  He  expressed  his  sentiments  with 
elegance  and  with  dignity,  and  while  other 
pbilosopher.5  studied  obscurity  in  their  lan- 
guage, his  style  was  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  magic,  which  he  called  a  theourgic 
or  divine  operation.  The  books  that  he  wrote 
were  numerous,  and  some  of  his  smaller 
treatises  are  still  extant.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  re- 


ligion  of  Christ,  and  in  this  theological  con- 
test he  appeared  so  formidahle.  that  most 
of  the  fathers  of  tlie  church  have  been  em- 
ployed ill  confuting  his  arguments,  and  de- 
veloping the  fiilseliood  of  his  assertions.  He 
has  been  universally  called  the  greatest  enemy 
which  the  Christian  religion  liad,  and  indeed 
his  doctrines  were  so  pernicious,  that  a  co()y 
of  his  book  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  A.  D.  388.  Por|)hyry  resided  for 
some  time  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  71,  A.  D.  303.  The  best  edition  of 
his  life  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  41o. 
Amst.  1707,  that  of  his  treatise  De  abstinen- 
tia,  is  De  Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  Svo.  1767, 
and  that  De  Adro  JYympharum  is  Svo.  Traj. 

ad  Rhen.  1765. A  Latin  poet  in   the  reign 

of  Constantine  the  Great. 

PoRRiMA,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Car- 
mente  when  she  came  from  Arcadia.  Ovid. 
1.  Fast.  V.  633. 

PoRSENNA,  or  PoRSENA,  a  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  who  declared  war  against  the  Romans, 
because  they  refused  to  restore  Tai'quin  to  his 
throne  and  to  his  j'oyal  privileges.  He  was 
at  first  successful,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Porsenna  would  have  entered  the  gates  of 
Rome,  had  not  Codes  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
bridge,  and  supported  the  fury  of  the  whole 
Etrurian  army,  while  his  companions  behind 
were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the 
opposite  shore.  This  act  of  bravery  astonished 
Porsenna;  but  when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Sca;- 
vola  enter  his  camp  with  an  intention  to  mur- 
der him,  and  when  he  had  seen  him  burn  his 
hand  without  emotion,  to  convince  him  of  his 
fortitude  and  intrepidity,  he  no  longer  dared  to 
make  head  against  a  people  so  brave  and  so 
generous.  He  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  never  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tar- 
quin.  The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour 
to  the  captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans, 
and  to  reward  his  humanity  they  raised  a  bra- 
zen statue  to  his  honour.  Liv.  2,  c.  9,  &ic. — 
Phil,  in  Public. — Flor  1,  c.  10. — Horat'.  ep. 
16.—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  646. 

Porta  Capena,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
192. Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all   along  the 

coast  of  Etruria. Asinaria    led  to   mount 

Coelius.     It  received  its  name  from  the  family 

of  the  Asinii. Carmentalis  was  at  the  foot 

of  the  capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Scelerata,  because  the  300  Fa- 
bii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  fight 
an  enemy,  and   were  killed  near  the  river 

Cremera. Janualis  was  near  the  temple  of 

Janus. Esquilina  was    also  called  Mdia, 

Taurica,  or  Libiiineiuiis,  and"  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  car- 
ried to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus. Fla- 

minia,  called  also  Flumentana,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  Quirinalis,  and 

through  it  the  Flaminian  road  passed. Fon- 

linalis  led  to  the  Campus  Martius.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  great  number  of  fountains 

that  were  near  it. Navalis  was  situate  near 

the  place  where  the  ships  came  from  Oslia. 

Viminalis  was    near    mount    Viminalis. 

^ — -Trigemina,  called  also  Osliensis,  led  to 
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I  the  town  of  Ostia. Catularia  was  near  the 

I  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vi- 

I  minalis. Collatina  received   it?  name  from 

1  its  leading  to  Collatia. Collina,  called  also 

Quirinnlis,  Jgoncnsis,  and  Salaria,  was  near 
Quirinalis  Mons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this 
gate  and  threw  a  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  the  death  of  Ilonmlus 
there  were  only  three  or  four  gates  at  Rome, 
but  the  number  was  increased,  and  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  there  were  37,  when  the  circumference 
of  the  walls  was  13  miles  and  200  paces. 

Portia  and  Portius.  [Vid.  Porcia  and 
Porcius] 

PoRTMos,  a  town  of  Eubcea.  Dcmosth. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

PoRTciiNAi.iA,  festivals  of  Portumnns  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
verj-  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547. — 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Portumnus,  a  sea  deity.  [Fiti.  Meli- 
certa.] 

PoRus,  the   god   of  plenty  at  Rome.     He 

was  son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.     Plato. • 

A  king  of  India,  when  Alexander  invaded 
Asia.  The  conqueror  of  Darius  ordered  him 
to  come  and  pay  homage  to  him  as  a  depend- 
ant prince.  Porus  scorned  his  comma'-ds  and 
declared  he  would  go  and  meet  him  ur,  the 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom  sword  in  hand,  and 
immediately  he  marched  a  large  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream  of  the 
river  was  rapid  ;  but  Alex;  nder  crosst:d  it  iu 
the  obscurity  of  the  n-ght,  and  defeated  one 
ofthe  sons  of  the  Indian  monarch.  Porus 
himself  renewed  the  battle,  but  the  valoui  of 
the  Macedonians  prevailed,  and  the  Indian 
prince  retired,  covered  with  wourids,  on  the 
back  of  one  of  his  elephants.  Alexander  sent 
one  of  the  kings  of  India  to  demand  Lira  to 
surrender,  but  Porus  killed  the  messenger, 
exclaiming,  is  not  this  the  voice  of  the  wretch 
who  has  abandoned  his  country .'  and  when  he 
at  last  was  prevailed  upon  to  cotne  before  the 
conqueror,  he  approached  him  as  at)  equal. 
Alexander  demanded  of  hire  how  he  ivished 
to  be  treated  ;  like  a  king,  replied  the  Indian 
monarch.  This  magnanimous  answer  so 
pleased  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  that  he 
not  only  restored  him  his  dominions,  but  he 
increased  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  new 
provinces  ;  and  Porus,  in  acknowledgment  of 
such  generosity  and  benevolence,  became  one 
of  the  most  faithful  and  attached  friends  of 
Alexander,  and  never  violated  the  assurances 
of  peace  which  he  had  given  him.  Porus  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  uncommon  stature, 
great  strength,  and  proportionable  dignity. 
Plut.  in  Jlkx.—Philostr.  2,    c.  10.— Curt.  8,  c. 

8,  &c. —  Claud.   Cons.  Honor.    4. Another 

king  of  India  in  the  reign  of  Alexander. A 

king  of  Babylon. 

PosiDEs,  an  eunuch  and  freed-man  ofthe 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by 
the  favour  of  his  master.    Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

PosiDiuM,  a  promontory  and  town  of 
Ionia,  where  Neptune  had   a  temple.     Strab. 

14. A  town  of  Syria  below  Libanus.  Plin. 

5,  c.  20. A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on  the 

borders  of  Macedonia.    Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PosiDON,  a  name  of  Neptune  among  th*- 
Greeks. 


PosiDONiA,  a  town  of  Lucania,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Pajstum.  [Fid.  Paes- 
tuni.] 

PosiDONiuiM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, near  Cut^nis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits 
of  Sicily  are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  opposite  shore. 

PosiDo.vius,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea. 
He  lived  at  Rhodes  for  sometime,  and  after 
wards  came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cnltivatin;^ 
the  friendship  of  Ponipey  and  Cicero,  he  died 
in  Jiis  84th  y(!ar.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods  and  also  attempted  to  mea- 
sure the  circumference  of  the  earth;  he  ac- 
counted for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  and  calciilated  the  height  of  the  almos 
phere  to  be  400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  to  the 
ideas  of  the  moderns.     Cic.    Tusc.  5,  c.   87. — 

Strab.  14. Another  philosopher,    born  at 

Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

Posio,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  an 
bistory  of  the  Amazons. 

PosTHUMiA,  a    vestal    virgin    accused    of 

adultery  and  acquitted. The  wife   of  Ser- 

vius  Sulpicius.  Cic.  tp. — ^A  daughter  of 
Sylla. 

PosTHUMius  Albinus,  a  man  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against 

whom  he  had  been  sent  with  an    army. A 

writer  at  Rome  whom  Calo  ridiculed  for  com- 
posing an  history  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  of 
lering  apologies  for  the  inaccui'acy  and  inele- 
gance of  his  expressions. Tubero,  a  mas- 
ter of  horse  to  the  dictator  /Einilius  Mamercus 
He  was  himself  made  dictator  in  the  war 
which  the  Romans  waged  agaipist  the  Volsci, 
and  he  punished  his  son  with  death  for  fight- 
ing against  his  orders,  A.   U    C.   312.     Liv.  4, 

c.  23. Spiirius,  a  consul   sent   against   the 

Samnites.  He  was  taken  in  an  ambush  by 
Pontius  the  enemy's  general,  and  obliged  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  with  all  his  army.  He 
saved  his  life  by  a  shameful  treaty, and  when  he 
returned  to  Rome,  he  persuaded  the  Romans 
not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engagements  he  had 
made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was  without  their 
advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the  enemy  be- 
cause he  could  not  perform  his  engagements; 
but  he  was  released  by  Pontius  for  his  gene- 
rous and  patriotic  behaviour. .Aulug,  a  dic- 
tator who  defeated  the  Latins  and  the  Volsci. 

Tubertus,  another  dictator,  who  defeated 

the  ^qui  and  Volsci. Lucius,  a  consul  sent 

against  the  Samnites. A  general  who  de- 
feated the  Sabines,    and  who  was   the  tirst 

who  obtained  an  ovation. A  man  poisoned 

by  his  wife. A  general  who  conquered  the 

.^qiii,  and  who  was  stoned  by  the  army,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  divide  the  promised  spoils. 

Flor.  22. Lucius,  a   Roman   consul,  wht) 

was  defeated  by  the  Boii.  He  was  left  among 
the  slain,  and  his  head  was  cut  otffrom  his  bo- 
dy, and  carried  in  triumph  by  the  barbarians 
into  their  temples,  where  they  made  with  the 
scull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  libations   to  their 

gods. .Marcus  Cra.ssus  Latianus,  an   officer 

proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  260.  He 
reigned  with  great  popularity,  and  gained 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  humanity 
and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne.  They 
were  both  assassinated  by  their  soldiers,  after 
a  reign  of  six  years. — ^Megillhus,  a  consul 


I  against    the    Samnites    and    Tareuiines. — — 
IQuintus,  a  man    put  to   death     by    Antony. 

I A  soothsayer    in  the  age    of  Sylla. 

I  Spurius,  an     enemy   of  Tib.    Giaccluis. 

Albus,  a  Roman  decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to 
collect  the  most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  6ic. 

Liv.  3,  c.  31. Sylvius,  a  son  of  .;Eneas  and 

Sylvia. 

PosTvr.RTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  tije  painful  travails  of  women. 
Ovid.  Fast  \,  v.  633. 

P(jsTU!viiA  VIA,  a  Roman  road  about  the 
town  of  Hostitia. 

PosTUMius.     [Ft'/.  Posthumius.] 

PoTAMiDES,  nymphs  who  presided  over 
rivers  and  fountains,  as  their  name  (^q.<;uv, 
jlaviii.i)  implies. 

PoTAMON,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  trea- 
tises, and  confined  himself  to  the  doctrines  of 
no  particular  .sect  of  philosophers. 

PoTAMos,  a  town  of  Attica  near  Sunlum. 
Slrab.  9. 

PoTENTiA,  a  town  of  Picenum,  Liv  39, 
C.44. 

PoTHiNus,  an  eunuch  tutor  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  advised  the  monarch  to 
rnurdei'  Pompey,  when  he  claimed  his  pro- 
tection after  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia.  He  stir- 
red up  commotions  in  Alexandria,  when  Cae- 
sar came  there,  upon  which  the  conqueror  or- 
dered liim  t(<  be  put  to  death.  Lucaii.  8,  v. 
483.  1.  10.  v.  95. 

PoTHOs,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Sarao- 
thracians.     Plin   39,  c.  5. 

PoTiDffiA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  iti 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Corinthian  colony. and  became  tiibutary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his 
interest.  Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it.- 
and  called  it  Cassandria,  a  name  which  it 
still  preserves,  and  which  has  given  occasion 
to  Livy  to  say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original 
founder  of  that  city.  Liv.  44,  c.  11. — De- 
moslli.  Olynlh. — Slrab.  7. — Pans.  5,  c.  23. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

PoriDANiA,  a  town  of  iEtoiia.  Liv.  28, 
c.  8. 

PoTiNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  children's  potions.     Varro. 

Porrrius.     [Vid.  Pinarius.} 

PoTNi«,  a  town  of  Boeolia,  where  Bac- 
chus had  a  temple.  The  Potnians,  having 
once  murdered  the  priest  of  the  god,  were  or- 
dered by  the  oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment, 
yearly  to  offer  on  his  altars  a  young  man.  This 
unnatural  sacrifice  was  continued  for  some 
years,  till  Bacchus  himself  substituted  a  goat, 
from  which  circumstance  he  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  .^o:o6o/m.s  and  JEgophagus.  There 
was  here  a  fountain  whose  waters  made  horses 
run  mad  as  soon  as  they  were  touched.  There 
were  also  here  certain  goddesses  called  Pot- 
niades,  on  whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed. 
It  was  also  usual,  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  to  conduct  into  tlie  grove,  young  pigs, 
which  were  found  the  following  year  in  the 
groves  of  Dodona.  The  mares  of  Potniae  de- 
.^troyed  their  master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus. 
[Fid.  Glaucus.]     Pans.  9;  c.  8,—  Virg,  G.  3. 


V.  267  —JElian.  V.  H.  15,  c.  25. A  town  of 

Magnesia,   whose  pastures  gave   madness  to 
asses,  according  to  Fliny. 

Practium,  a  town  and  small  river  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  Hellespont. 

Pk^cia,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  who  influ- 
enced Cethegus,  and  procured  Asia  as  a  consu- 
lar province  for  Lucullus.     Plut.  in  Lac. 

Prjinkste,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21 
miles  from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  or  according  to  others  hy 
Cificulus  the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated temi)le  of  Fortune  there  with  two  fa- 
mous images,  as  also  an  oracle,  which  was 
long  in  great  repute.  Cic.  de  Dir.  2,  c.  41. — 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  mO.—Horat.  3,  od.  4.— Stat.  1. 
Sylv.  3,  V.  80. 

Pr^sos,  a  small  town  of  Crete,  destroyed  in 
a  civil  war  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities. 

Pr^isti,  a  nation  of  India.     Curt.  9.  c.  8. 

Praetor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at 
Rome.  The  office  of  Praitor  was  first  institu- 
ted A.  U.  C.  3S8,  by  the  senators,  who  wished 
by  some  new  honour  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  consulship,  of  which  the  plebeians 
had  claimed  a  share.  The  pr;filor  received  his 
name  a  prceeundo.  Only  one  was  originally 
elected,  and  another  A.  U.  C.  501.  One  of 
them  was  totally  employed  in  administering 
justice  among  the  citizens,  whence  he  was 
called  praetor  urbanus ;  and  the  other  ap- 
pointed judges  in  all  causes  which  related  to 
foreigners.  In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two 
more  prsetors  were  created  to  assist  the  con- 
sul in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Si- 
cily and  Sardinia,  which  had  been  lately  con- 
quered, and  two  more  when  Spain  was  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U.  C.  551.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more, 
and  Julius  Caisar  increased  the  number  to 
10,  and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  tri- 
umvirate to  64.  After  this  their  numbers 
fluctiiated,  being  sometimes  18,  16,  or  12, 
till,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  their  dignity 
decreased  and  their  numbers  were  reduced 
to  three.  In  his  public  capacity  the  praetor  ad- 
ministered justice,  protected  the  rights  of 
widows  aiid  or(jhans,  presided  at  the  celebra 
tion  of  public  festivals,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  consul  assembled  or  prorogued  the  senate 
as  he  pleased.  He  also  exhibited  shows  to  the 
people,  and  in  the  festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  appear,  his 
wife  presided  over  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
matrons.  Feasts  were  announced  and  pro 
claimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with  the  ap 
•probation  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
quaestors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  tiie  iiead 
of  the  armies,  and  in  the  city  he  kej)t  a  re- 
gister of  all  tlie  freed-men  of  Rome,  with  the 
reasons  fo>'  which  they  had  received  their  free- 
dom. In  the  provinces  the  Pra;tors  app'^ared 
with  great  pomp,  six  lictors  with  the  lascei 
walked  before  them,  and  *  hen  tiie  ernj>ire 
was  increased  by  conquests,  they  divided  like 
the  (consuls  their  government ,  and  prciviiices 
were  given  them  by  lot.  When  the  year  ul 
the  prieturship  was  elapsed,  they  were V;all 
ed  proprcrtors,  if  they  still  continued  a(  the 
head  of  (heir  province.  At  Rome  the  pr;e 
foi-s  ajipeared  also  with  much  pomp;  two  Ug- 


I  tors  preceded  them,  they  wore  ihe  pratextaj, 
I  or  the  white  robe  with  purple  borders;  they 
I  sat  in  curule  chairs,  and  their  tribunal  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sword  and  a  spear,  while  they 
administered  justice.  The  tribunal  was  called 
praloriuin.  When  they  rode  they  appeared 
on  white  horses  at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. The  praetor  who  appointed  judges  to 
try  foreign  causes,  was  cMeApnftor  pcreiiri- 
nus.  The  pra;tors  Cereales,  appointed  by 
.Julius  Csesar.  were  employed  in  providing 
corn  and  provisions  for  the  city.  They  were 
on  that  account  often  cal led /n^mcn^fln'i. 

Pretoria,  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cronstadl. 
Another,  now  Aomt.  in  Piedmont. 

PRiETORU's,  a  name  ironically  applied  to 
.As  Sempronius  Rufus,  because  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  solicitations  for  the  piaetorship, 
as  being  too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  iiis  man- 
ners. He  was  the  first  who  had  a  stork 
brought  to  his  table.     Horat.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  50. 

Prjetutium,  a  town  of  Picenum.  Hal.  15, 
V.  bm.—Liv.  22,  c.  9, 1.  27,  c.  43. 

Prasiake,  now  Verdant,  a  large  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.     Plin.  6,  c.  20. 

Prasias,  a  lake  between  iVlacedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Herodot. 
5,  c.  17. 

Prasii,  a  nation  of  India  ia  Alexander's 
age.     Curt.  9,  c.  2. 

Pratkllia  lex,  was  enacted  by  Pratellius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  398,  to  curb  and  check  the 
ambitious  views  of  men  who  were  lately  ad- 
vanced in  the  state.     Liv.  7,  c.  15. 

Pratinas,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phlius,  contem- 
porary with  ./liischylus.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  composed  satires, 
which  were  represented  as  farces.  Of  these 
32  were  acted,  as  also  18  of  his  tragedies,  one 
of  which  only  obtained  the  poetical  prize. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  extant,  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus.     Faus.  2,  c.  13. 

Prakagoras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub* 
lished  an  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and 
three  years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  He  had  also  written  the  life  of 
Alexander,  all  now  lost. 

Praxias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens. 
Pans.  10,  c.  18. 

Praxidamas,  a  famous  athlete  of  ..^^gina. 
Pans.  6.  c.  IS. 

Praxidace,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks^ 
-vho  presided  over  the  execution  of  enter- 
prises, and  wlio  punished  all  evil  actions. 
Pnus.  9,  c.  33. 

Praxila,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  492  years  before  Christ. 
Pans  3,  c.  13. 

Phaxiphanes,  a  Rhodian,  who  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  obscure  passage? 
of  Sophocles. An  historian.     Diog. 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 
Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

PRAXiTEr.Es,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Mag- 
na Gra'cia.  who  flourished  about  324  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked 
on  Parian  marble,  on  account  of  its  beauti- 
ful whiteness.  He  carried  his  art  to  the 
:;reatpst  perfection,  and  was  so  happy  in 
copying  nature,  that  his  statues  seemed  to  be 
aiiin'.aled.  The  most  famous  of  his  pieces 
was  a  Cupid  which  he  gave  to  Phryne,    Thft 


celebrated  courtezan,  who  wished  to  have 
the  best  of  all  the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and 
who  could  not  depend  upon  her  own  judg- 
ment in  (he  choice,  alarmed  the  sculptor,  by 
telling  him  his  house  was  on  lire.  Praxiteles 
upon  this  showed  his  eagerness  to  save  his 
Cupid  from  the  flames,  above  all  his  otlier 
pieces ;  but  Phryne  restrained  his  fears,  and 
by  disfoverin?  her  artifice,  obtained  the  fa- 
vourite statue.  The  sculptor  employed  his 
chisel  m  making  a  statue  of  this  beautiful 
courtezan,  v.hich  was  dedicated  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  sta- 
tues of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
Pliilip  king  of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a 
statue  of  Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  Cos,  and  gave  them  their  choice  of  the 
goddess,  either  naked  or  veiled.  The  former 
was  superior  to  the  other  in  beauty  and  per- 
fection, but  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  preferred 
the  latter.  The  Cnidians,  who  did  not  wish  to 
patronise  modesty  and  decorum  with  the 
same  eagerness  a  the  people  of  Cos,  bought 
the  naked  Venus,  and  it  was  so  universally  es 
teemed,  that  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  of- 
ferred  the  Cnidians,  to  pay  an  enormous  debt, 
under  which  they  laboured,  if  they  would  give 
him  their  favourite  statue.  Tliis  offer  was  not 
accepted.  The  famous  Cupid  was  bought  of 
the  Thespians  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  them,  arid 
Nero  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  it. 
Pans.  1,  c.  40, 1.  8,  c.  9  —Plin.  7,  c.  34  and  36. 

Praxithea,  a  daughter  of  Phrasinius  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king 
of  Athens,  by  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pan- 
darus,  and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Pro- 
cris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia.  Jpol- 
lod.  3,  c.  15. A  daughter  of  Thestius,  mo- 
ther of  some  children  by  Hercules.     Id.2,c. 

7. A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  sacrificed  by 

order  of  the  oracle 

Prelius,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Casliglione. 
Cic.  Mil.  27.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Presbon,  a  son  of  Phr3'Kus,  father  of  Cly- 

menus. A  son  of  Ciytodora  and  Minyas, 

also  bore  the  same  name.    Paus.  9,  c.  34 and 
37. 

Predgenes,  a  son  of  Agenor.  Paus.  3,  c. 
2, 1.  7,  c.  18  and  20. 

Prexaspes,  a  Persian  wlio  put  Smerdis  to 
death,  by  order  of  king  Cambvses.  Herodol. 
3,  c.  30 

Priamides,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Paris 
as  being  son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to  Ilec- 
toi,  Deiphobus,  and  all  the  otiier  cliiidren  of 
the  Trojan  monarch.  Ovid.  Heroid. —  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  \.  295. 

Priamus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son 
of  Laomedon,  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  by 
fcorae.  When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy 
[Vid.  LaomedonJ  Priam  was  in  the  number 
of  his  prisoners,  but  his  sister  Hesione  re- 
deemed him  from  ca|)livity,  and  he  exchang- 
ed his  original  namu  of  Podarces  for  that  of 
Priam,  which  signifies  bought  or  rmisomtd. 
[Vid,.  Podarces]  He  was  also  placed  on  his 
father's  throne  by  Hercuies,  and  he  employ- 
ed himself  with  well  directed  diliijeuce  in 
repairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  fa- 
ther's orders,  Arisba,  whom  now  he  divorced 
for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  or  Cis- 


seus,  a  neighbouring  prince.  He  had  by  He- 
cuba 17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or 
according  to  Homer,  19 ;  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
Helenus,  Pammon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hip- 
ponous,  Troilus,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena^ 
and  Cassandra.  Besides  these  he  had'  many 
others  by  concubines.  Their  names,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  are  Melampus,  Gorgy- 
thion,  Philajmon,  Glaucus,  Agathon,  Evago- 
ras,  Hippothous,  Chersidamus,  Hippodamas, 
Mestor,  Atas,  Dorcylus,  Dryops,  Lycaon, 
Astygonus,  Bias,  Evander,  Chromius,  Teles- 
tas,  Melius,  Cebrion,  Laodocus,  Idomeneus, 
Archemachus,  Echephron,  Hypwion,  Ascani- 
us,  Arrhetus,  Democoon,  Dejoptes,  Echemon, 
Clovius,  jEgioneus,  Hyporichus,  Lisithous, 
Polymedon,  Medusa,  Lysamache,  Medesi- 
casta,  and  Aristodeme.  After  he  had  reign- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  greatest  prosperity, 
Priam  expressed  a  desire  to  recover  his 
sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon  his 
friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution, 
Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  son,  Paris,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  Hesione.  Paris,  to  whom  the 
goddess  of  beauty  bad  promised  the  fair- 
est woman  in  the  world,  [Fiirf.  Paris]  neg- 
lected in  some  measure  his  father's  injunc- 
tions, and  as  if  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
Greeks,  he  carried  away  Helen  the  wife  of 
Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  Priam  beheld  this  with  satis- 
faction, and  he  countenanced  his  son  by  re- 
ceiving in  his  palace  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Sparta.  This  rape  kindled  the  flames  of  war ; 
all  the  suitors  of  Helen,  at  the  request  of  Me- 
nelaus, [Vid.  Menelaus]  assembled  to  revenge 
the  violence  offered  to  his  bed,  and  a  fleet,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  140  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  69  chiefs  that  furnished  them,  set 
sail  for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  the 
impending  blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  when  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Greeks  came  to  him,  and  he  im- 
mediately raised  an  army  to  defend  himself. 
Troy  was  soon  besieged,  frequent  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  the  success  was  various, 
and  the  advantages  on  both  sides  inconsidera- 
ble. The  siege  was  continued  for  ten  succes- 
sive years,  and  Priam  had  (he  misfortune  to 
see  the  greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred 
by  (he  enemy.  Hector,  the  eldest  of  these, 
was  tlie  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  [irotection  and  support;  but  he  soon 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  was  kill- 
ed by  Achilles.  Priam  severely  felt  his  loss, 
and  as  he  loved  him  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness, he  wished  to  ransom  his  body  which  was 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  The  gods,  according  to 
Homer,  interested  themselves  in  ffivour  of  old 
Priam.  Achilles  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  to  restore  Hector 
to  Priam,  and  the  king  of  Troy  passed  through 
the  Grecian  camf  condiicled  by  Mercury  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  who  with  his  rod  had 
made  him  invisible.  The  meeting  of  Priam 
and  Acliilles  was  solemn  and  allecling,  the  con- 
queror paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  atten- 
tion and  reverence  which  was  due  to  his  dig- 
nity, his  years,  and  his  misfortunes,  and  Priam 
in  a  .su|>pliant  manner  addressed  the  print e 


whose  favours  he  claimed,  and  kissed  thelPriapus  was  going  to  offer  violence.  He  is 
hands  that  had  robbed  him  of  the  greatest  and  I  generally  represented  with  an  human  face  and 
liie  best  of  his  children.  Achilles  was  moved  i  the  ears  of  a  goal;  he  holds  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  he  restored  Hector,  i  with  which  he  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to 
■   "•  .       -  -f  If.  J — r-_  drive  away  thieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the 

trees  and  cut  down  corn.  He  was  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  sometimes 
with  laurel,  or  rocket.  The  last  of  these  plants 
is  sacred  to  him,  and  it  is  said  to  raise  the  pas- 
sions and  excite  love.  Priapns  is  often  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  epithet  o{ phallus,  fascinus, 
ItyphaUns,  or  ruber,  or  rubicundus,  which  are 
all  expressive  of  his  deformity.  Calitll.  ejn 
19  and  20.— Column.  2,  de  Cultfiort.—Horat.  1, 
Sit.  \.~Tibull.  1,  el.  i,  v.  \Q.—Oiid.  Fast.  1, 
V.  415, 1.  6.  V.  319.— Vlrg.  Ed.  7,  v.  33,  G.  4., 
V.  Ul.—Paas.  9,  c.  31.— Hygin.  fab.   190.— 

Diod.  1 . A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Lamp- 

sacus,  now  Caraboa.  Priapus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  fiom  him  the  town  re- 
ceived its  name,  because  he  had  taken  refuge 
there  when  banished  from  Lampsacus.    Strab. 

12.—Plin.  5,  c.   32.— Mela,    1,  c.   19. An 

island  near  Ephesus.    Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Pkiene,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve 
independent  cities  of  Ionia,    it  gave  birth  to 
Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.   It 
had  been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.   Paus. 
7,  C.2, 1.  8,  c.24.— 5/?-a6.  12. 
Prima,  a  daughter  of  Romulus  and  Hersilia, 
Prion,  a  place  of  Carthage. 
Priscianus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  at  A- 
thens,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Priscilla,  a  woman   praised  for  her  con- 
jugal affection  by  Statius,  5  Sylv.  1. 

Priscus  Servilids,  a  dictator  at  Rome  who 
defeated  the    Veientes    and    the    Fidcnates. 

A  surname  of  the  elder  Tarquin  king  of 

Rome.     [Fi'rf.  Tarquiniiis.] A  governor  of 

Syria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Philip.  He 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Macedonia 
when  he  was  informed  of  bis  brother's  death, 
but  he  was  soon  after  conquered  and  put  to 


and  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of  12  days  for 
the  funeral  of  his  son.  Some  time  after  Troy 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by 
Antenor  and  ^Eneas,  and  Priam  upon  this 
resolved  to  die  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
He  put  on  his  armour  and  advanced  to  meet 
the  Greeks,  but  Hecuba  by  her  tears  and  en- 
treaties detained  him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter, 
whither  she  had  fled  for  protection.  While 
Priam  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  Po- 
lites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled  also  to  the  altar  be- 
fore Neoptolemus,  who  pursued  him  with 
fury.  Polites,  wounded  and  overcome,  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and  the  aged 
father,  fired  with  indignation,  vented  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek,  who  paid 
no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and  tem- 
ples, and  raising  his  spear  darted  it  upon 
him.  The  spear",  hurled  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated  the  son 
of  Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam, 
and,  without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into 
his  breast.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  the  mu- 
tilated body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
Dictys.  Cret.  1,  &.c. — Dares  Phryg. — Herodot. 
2,  c.  120.— Paus.  10,  c.  2:i.— Homer.  II.  22, 
&c. — Eurip.  in  Troad. —  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  35. 
—  Q.  Smyrn.  l.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  507,  &ic.— 
Horat.  Od.  10,  v.  U.— Hygin.  fab.  110.— Q. 
Calaber.  15,  v.  226. 

Priapus,  a  deity  among  the  ancients,  who 
presided  over  gardens,  and  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  the  sexes.     He  was  son  of  Venus  by 
Mercury  or  Adonis ;  or  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  by  Bacchus.     The  goddess 
of  beauty,  who  was  enamoured  of  Bacchus, 
went  to  meet  him  as  he  returned  victorious 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  and  by  him  she  had 
Priapus,  who   was  born  at  Lampsacus.     Pri- 
apus was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  particu- 
larly the  genitals,  by  means  of  Jujio,  who  had 
assisted  at  the  delivery  of  Venus,  that  the  mo- 
ther, ashamed  to  have  given  birth  to  such  a 
monster,  ordered  him  to  be   exposed  on   the 
mountains.     His  life,  however,  was  preserved 
by  shepherds,  and   he   received  the   name  of 
Priapus  propter  deformitatem  ^'  membri    vi- 
rilismagnitudinem.   He  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  inhabitants   on  account  of  the 
freedom  he  look  wilh  their  wives.     This  vio- 
lence was  punished  by  the  son  of  Venus,  and 
when  the  Lampsacenians  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  disease  in  the  genitals,  Priapus  was  re- 
called, and  lemi)les  erected  to  his   honour. 
Festivals  were  also  celebrated,  and  the  people, 
naturally  idle  and  indolent,  gave  themselves 
up  to  every  lasciviousuess  and  impurity  during 
the  celebration.     His  worship  was  also  intro- 
duced in  Rome  ;  but  the  Romans  revered  him 
mere  as  god  of  orchards  and  gardens,  than 
Bs  (he  patron  of  licentiousness.      A   crown 
painted  with  different  colours  was  offered  to 
him   in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a  gar- 
land of  ears  of  corn.     An  ass  was  generally 
sacrificed  to   him,  because  that  animal  by  its 
braying  awoke  the  uymph  Lotis,  to  wlioin 


death    by    Decius,    Philip's   murderer.- 

friend  of  the  emperor  Severus. A  friend  of 

the  emperor  Julian,  almost  murdered  by  the 

pojiulace. Helvidius,  a  quajstor  in  Achain 

during  the  reign  of  Nei'o,  remarkable  for  his 
independent  spii'it,  fcc.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  6. — 

Juvcnnl. An    officer  under  Vitellius. 

One  of  the  emperor  Adrian'.s  friends. A 

friend  of  Domitian. An  orator  whose  die- 

sipated  and  luxurious  manners  Horace  ridi- 
cules,  1  Sat.  7,  V.  9. 

Pkistis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  that 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  ^neas  at  the  anniversary  of  his" 
father's  death.  She  was  commanded  by 
Miiestheus.     Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  116. 

Privernus,  a  Rutuiian,  killed  by  Capj's  in 
the  wars  between  iEneas  and  Turnus.  (^irg. 
JEn.  9,  V.  576, 

Privernum,  now  Pipemo  Vecchio,  a  town 
of  the  Volsci  in  Italy  whose  inhabitants  were 
called  Privernales.  It  became  a  Roman  colo- 
ny. Liv.S,  c.  iO.—  Virg.  Ml.  11,  V.  540.— 
Cic.  1.  Div.  43. 
Proba,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probtis. 

A  woman  who  opened  the  gates  of  Rouu* 

to  the  Goths. 

pROBus,  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  a  native 
of  Siruiium   in    Pauuonia.     IVis   father   was' 


originally  a  gardener,  wlio  by  entering  the 
army  rose  to  the  rank  ol' a  military  tribune. 
His  son  oblaiiieil  the  same  otfice  in  the  22d 
vear  of  bis  age,  and  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much  by  his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intre- 
pidity, moderation,  and  clemency,  that  at  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  he  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple  by  the  voluntary  and 
uninfluenced  choice  of  his  soldiers.  His  elec- 
tion was  universally  approved  by  the  Roman 
senate  and  the  people  ;  and  Proijus,  strength- 
ened on  his  throne  by  the  allectiou  and  at- 
tachment of  his  subjects,  marched  against  the 
enemies  of  Home,  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  Se- 
veral battles  were  foiij^ht,  and  after  lie  had  left 
4tX>,000  barbarians  dead  in  the  iield,  Probus 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Sarmatians  The 
.same  success  attended  liim,  and  after  he  had 
quelled  and  terrified  to  peace  the  numerous 
barbarians  of  the  north,  he  marched  through 
Syria  against  the  Blemmyes  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  E;^ypt.  The  Blemmyes  were  defeated 
witli  great  slaugliter,  and  the  military  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor  was  so  well  established, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  sued  for  peace  by  his 
ambassadors,  and  attempted  to  buy  the  con 
queror's  favours  with  the  most  splendid  pre- 
sents. Probus  was  then  feasting  upon  the  most 
common  food  when  the  ambassadors  were  in- 
troduced ;  but  without  even  casting  his  eyes 
upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  master  did  not 
give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans,  he 
would  lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as  naked 
as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke  the 
emperor  took  off  his  cap,  and  showed  the 
baldness  of  his  head  to  the  ambassadors.  His 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince his  subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
quests, and  to  claim  from  them  the  applause 
which  their  ancestors  had  given  to  the  con- 
queror of  JVIacedonia  or  the  destroyer  of  Car- 
thage, as  he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Rome. 
His  triumph  lasted  several  days,  and  the  Ro- 
man populace  were  long  entertained  with 
shows  and  combats.  But  the  Roman  empire, 
delivered  from  its  foreign  enemies,  was  torn 
by  civil  discord,  and  peace  was  not  re-estab- 
lished till  three  usurpers  had  been  severally 
defeated.  AVhile  his  subjects  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity, Probus  encouraged  the  liberal  arts, 
he  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and 
Illyricum  to  plant  vines  in  their  territories, 
and  he  himself  repaired  70  cities  in  ditler- 
ent  parts  of  the  empire  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins.  He  also  attempted  to  di'ain 
the  waters  which  were  stagnated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sirmium,  by  conveying  them  to 
iheseaby  artificial  canals.  His  armies  were 
employed  in  this  laborious  undertaking;  but 
as  they  were  unaccustotned  to  such  toils,  they 
soon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the  emperor 
as  he  was  passing  into  one  of  the  towns  of 
Illyricum.  He  fled  into  an  iron  tower  which 
he  himself  had  built  to  observe  the  marshes, 
but  as  he  was  alone  and  without  arms,  he 
was  soon  overpowered  and  murdered  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six. 
vears  and  four  months,  on  the  second  of  No- 
vember, after  Christ  282.  The  news  of  his 
dcalh  was leceived  with  the  greatest  conster- 
nation; not  only  his  friends,  but  his  very  ene- 
mies deplored  his  fate,  and  even  the  army. 


which  had  been  concerned  in  his  fall,  erected 
a  monument  over  his  body,  and  placed  upon 
it  this  inscription  :  Hie  Probus  imperator,  vere- 
probus,  situi  est,  victor  omnium  gerUium  bar- 
bararum,  viclur  etiam  lyrannorum.  He  was 
then  preparing  in  a  few  days  to  inarch  against 
the  Persians  that  had  revolted,  and  his  victo- 
ries there  might  have  been  as  great  as  those 
he  obtained  in  the  two  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cams,  and  his 
lamily,  who  had  shared  bis  greatness,  immedi- 
ately retired  fiom  Rome,  not  to  become  ob- 
jects either  of  private  or  public  malice.  Zos. 
— Prob. — Saturn. /li^milius,  a  grammari- 
an ill  the  age  of  Theodosius.  Tiie  lives  of  ex- 
cellent commanders,  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  have    been  falsely  attributed  to  him, 

by  some  autliors. An  opjiressive  prefect  of 

the  pretorian  guards,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian. 

Proc.^s,  a  king  of  Alba  after  his  father 
Aventinus.  He  was  father  of  Amulius  and 
^furaitor.  Lie.  I,  c.  3. — Ovid.  .Mel.  14,  v. 
62-2.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  767. 

Prochyta,  an  i=iand  of  Campania  in  the 
bay  of  Puteoli,  now  Prociiia.  It  was  situated 
near  Inarima,  from  wliich  it  was  sfi'.d  that  it 
had  been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  according  to  Dioiiysius  from 
the  nurse  of  jEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  715. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Dionys.  IM.  1. 

Procilius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Pompey  the  Great.     Varro. 

Procili,.*.  Juli.4,  a  woman  of  uncommoB 
virtue,  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Otho.  Tacit. 
Agric.  4. 

C.  Valkrius  Procillus,  a  prince  of  Gaul, 
intimate  with  Cassar. 

i^KocLEA,  a  daughter  of  Clytius,  who  mar- 
ried Cycnus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Paus.  10, 
c.  14. 

Pkocles,  a  son  of  Aristodemus  and  Argia, 
born  at  the  same  birth  as  Eurysthenes.  There 
were  continual  dissentions  between  the  two 
brothers,  who  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne. 

[I'id.  Eurysthenes    and   Lacedajmon.] A 

native  of  .\ndros  in  the  iEgean  sea,  v.'ho  was 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.     Paus.  6,  c- 

14. A  man  who  beaded  the  lonians  when 

they  took  Samos.  Id.  7,  c.  4. A  Cartha- 
ginian writer,  son  of  Eucrates.  He  wrote 
some  historical  treatises,  of  whicli  Pausanias 
has  preserved  some  fragments.     Id.  4,  c.  35. 

A  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  put  to  death  and 

thrown  into    the  sea.     Plul.   dc    orac. A 

general  of  the  Naxians  in  Sicily,  who  betray- 
ed his  country  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  for  a 
sura  of  money. 

Pkoclidj^j,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Sjiaria  together  with  the 
Eurystlienidffi.  [Vid.  Lacedajmon  and  Eu- 
rysthenes.] 

Procne,  Vid.  Vvogne. 

PRoco.NNKsrs,  now  Marmora,  nn  island 
of  the  Propot;tis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus  ; 
also  called  Elaphonnesus  and  JS'euris.  It  was 
famous  for  its  fine  marble.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — 
airab.  Vi.—Mda,  2.  c.  7. 

Procopius,  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy. 
He  was  universally  admired  for  his  integrity, 
but  he  uas  not  deplitutc  of  ambition  or  pride* 


After  he  had  signalized  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
[irovinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  and  some  time  after  he  sud- 
denly made  his  ap|)earance  at  Constantinople, 
ivlien  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched  into 
tlie  east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were 
so  rapid,  that  Valens  would  have  resigned  tiie 
imperial  purple,  had  not  his  friends  interven- 
ed. But  now  fortune  changed,  Frocopius 
was  defeated  in  Phrygia,  and  abandoned  by 
his  army.  His  head  was  cut  od]  and  carried  to 
Valentinian  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was 
slain  the  42d  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurp- 
ed the  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months. 
^nunian.  Marcel.  25  and  26. A  Greek  his- 
torian of  Cajsarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarius,  A.  D.  534.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and  greatly  celebrated  the  hero  whose  favours 
and  patronage  he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  di- 
vided into  eight  books,  two  of  which  give  an 
account  of  the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  V^an- 
dals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  in  five  books 
by  Agathias  till  559  Of  this  performance  the 
cliaracter  is  great,  though  perha()s  the  histo- 
rian is  often  too  severe  on  (he  emperor.  The 
works  of  Procopius  were  edited  in  2  vols,  folio. 
Paris,  1662. 

Pkocris,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.     She  married  Cephalus.     [Vid.  Ce- 

phalus.]     Virg.  JF.n  6,  v.  435. A  daughter 

ofThestius. 

Pkocrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica, 
killed  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He 
tied  travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length 
exceeded  that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off, 
but  if  they  were  shorter,  he  had  them  stretch- 
ed to  make  their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is 
called  by  some  Daraastes  and  Polj'pemon. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  2,  v.  59.  Met.  7,  v.  43.— Plut.  in 
T/ies. 

ProcJjla,  a  prostitute  in  Juvenal's  age,  2, 
V.  68. 

ProcOleius,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kindriess  to  his  brothers 
Murajna  and  Scipio,  with  whom  be  divided 
^lis  possessions,  after  they  had  forfeited  their 
estates,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Au- 
gustus for  siding  with  young  Pompey.  He 
was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  destroyed  himself  when 
labouring  under  a  heavy  disease.     Horal.  2, 

od.  2.— Plul.  in  Jinlon.—Plin.  36,  c.  24. A 

debauchee  in  Nero's  reign.    Juv.  1,  v.  40. 

Pkoculus  Julius,  a  Roman  who,  after 
the  death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  his  appearance  more  than  human, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Ro- 
mans to  ofier  him  sacrifices  under  the  name 
of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome 
was  d<^stined,  by  the  gods,  to  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world.    Plut.  in  Rom. Liv.  1,  c 

16 Gegauius,  a  Roman  consul. Placi- 

lius.  a  Roman  who  conquered  the  Hernici. 

A  friend  of  Viteliius. A  consul  under  Nerva. 

■- A  man  accused  of  extortion. An  Afri- 
can in  the  age  of  AureHus.    He  pubJished  a 


book  entitled  de  regionibus,  or  religionibus,  on 
foreign  countries,  fee. \n  officer  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  reica 
1  of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very  debauch- 
ed and  licentious  in  his  manners,  and  had  ac- 
quired riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

Pkocvon,  a  star  near  Sirius,  or  the  dog  star, 
before  which  it  generally  rises  in  July.  Cicero 
calls  it  .tnticanis,  which  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication (tt^o  vm.)  Horat.  3,  od.  29. — Cic.  de 
JYat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Pro  DIG  us,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of 
Cos,  about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to 
Athens,  where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had 
among  his  pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Thera- 
menes,  and  Isocrates.  He  travelled  from  town 
to  town  in  Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and 
get  money.  He  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear 
him  harangue,  which  has  given  occasion  to 
some  of  the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations 
of  Prodicus,  for  50  drachmas.  In  his  writings, 
which  were  numerous,  he  composed  a  beauti- 
ful episode,  in  which  virtue  and  pleasure  were 
introduced,  as  attemptiag  to  make  Hercules 
one  of  their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded 
to  the  cliarms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure. 
This  has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodicus 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  on 
pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.     Xenophon.  Memor. 

Proerna,  a  town  of  Fhthiolis.  Liv.  63, 
c.  14. 

Pr(Erosia,  a  surname  of  Ceres.  Her  fes- 
tivals, celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis  before 
the  sowing  of  corn,  bore  the  same  name. 
Meurs.  de  tnyst.  EL 

Pr(Etides,  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  king 
of  Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe, 
Ipliinoe,  and  Iphianassa.  They  became  in- 
sane for  neglecting  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
or  according  to  others,  for  preferring  them- 
selves to  Juno,  and  they  ran  about  the  fields 
believing  themselves  to  be  cows,  and  flying 
away  not  to  be  harnassed  to  the  plough  or  to  the 
chariot.  Prcctus  applied  to  Melampus  to  cure 
his  daughters  of  their  insanity,  but  he  refused 
to  employ  him  when  he  demanded  the  third 
[lart  of  his  kingdom  as  a  reward.  This  ne- 
glect of  Progtus  was  punished,  the  insanity  be- 
came contagious,  and  the  monarch  at  last  pro- 
mised iVlelampus  two  parts  of  his  kingdom 
and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he  would  restore 
them  and  the  Argian  women  to  their  senses. 
Melampus  consented,  and  after  he  had 
wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Projtides.  Some  have  called  them 
Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  2.— Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  AS.— Ovid.  Met.  15.— 
Lactant.  ad  Ulat.  Theb.  1  and  3. 

Prcetus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas 
and  Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius, 
with  whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their 
birth.  This  dissention  between  the  two 
brothers  increased  with  their  years.  After 
their  father's  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain 
the  kingdom  of  Argos ;  but  the  claims  of 
Acrisius  prevailed,  and  Prcetus  left  Pelopon- 
nesus and  retired  to  the  court  of  Jobates,  king. 
of  Lycia,  where  he  married  Stenoboea,  called 
by  some  Antea  or  Antiope.  He  aftei-wards 
returned  to  Argolis,    and  by  means  of  his 


t«tfaer-ui-}aw,he  made  himself  master  of  Tiryn- 
thus.  Stenoboea  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Greece,  ami  siie  beuame  by  him 
motiiei-  of  the  Prcelides,  and  of  a  son  called 
Megapenthes  wlio  after  his  fatliers  death, 
succeeded  on  the  llirone  of  Tirynthus.  [Fid. 
Steiiobcea.]  Homer.  II.  6,  v.  160. — Jipollod. 
2,0.2. 

Progne,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  Ijv  Zeuxippe.  She  man-ied  Tereus 
king  of  Tiirace,  by  whom  s!ie  had  a  son  call- 
ed liyljs,  orltys.     \_Vid.  Philomela.] 

Pro^aus,  a  native  of  Elis,  father  to  Phi- 
lanthiis  and  Lampus,  by  Lysippe.  Pans.  5, 
c.  2. 

Promachus,    one  of  the  Epigoni,    son   of 

Partlienopajiis.     Pans.  2,  c.  20. A  son  of 

Psophis,   daughter  of  Eryx,    king  of  Sicily. 

Id.  8,  c,  34. An  athlete  of  Pallene. A 

son  of  iEson,  killed  by  Pelias.    Apollod. 

Promathu.)AS,  an  historian  of  Heraclea. 

Promatiiion,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Italy.     PLat.  in  Rom. 

Promedon,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
Sic. 

PRo^iEjfiEA,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ytle  of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  Hero- 
dotus received  the  tradition  that  two  doves 
had  flown  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Do- 
dona, and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  .Jupiter 
Ammon,  where  they  gave  oracles.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  55. 

Promethei  jugum  and  antrum,  a  place 
on  the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Alba- 
nia. 

PnoMisTHFus,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  bro- 
ther to  Atlas,  Mencetius,  and  Epimetheus, 
and  surpassed  all  mankind  in  cutmlng  and 
fraud  lie  ridiculed  tiie  gods,  and  deceived 
Jupiter  himself.  He  sacri3ced  two  bulls,  and 
filled  their  skins,  one  with  the  flesli  and  the 
other  with  the  bones,  and  asked  the  father 
of  the  gods,  which  of  the  two  he  preferred 
as  an  otFering.  Jupiter  became  the  duf)e  of 
his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones,  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were 
ever  after  ordered  co  bum  the  whole  vic- 
tims on  the  altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones 
altogether.  To  punish  Prometheus  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  Jupiter  took  lire  away  from 
the  earth,  but  the  son  of  lapetus  out-witted 
the  father  of  the  gods.  He  climlicd  the  hea- 
vens by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and  stole 
Dre  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  he 
brought  down  upon  the  earth,  at  the  end 
of  a  ferula.  Tliis  provoked  Jupiter  the  more  ; 
he  ordered  V'ulcan  to  make  a  woman  of  clay, 
and  after  he  had  given  her  life,  he  sent  her 
to  Prometheus,  with  a  box  of  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  presents  which  he  had 
received  from  the  gods.  [Firf.  Pandora.]  Pro- 
metheus, who  suspected  Jupiter,  took  no  no- 
tice of  Pandora  or  her  bos,  but  he  made 
his  brother  Epimetheus  marry  her,  and  the 
god,  now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury, 
or  Vulcan,  according  to  iEschylus,  to  carry 
this  artful  mortal  to  mount  Caucasus,  and 
there  tie  him  to  a  rock,  where,  for  30,000 
years,  a  vulture  was  to  feed  upon  his  liver, 
which  was  never  diminished,  though  con- 
tinually devoured.  He  was  delivered  from 
this  painful  confinement  about  30  years  after- 


I  wards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the  bird  of 
[prey.  The  vulture,  or  according  to  others, 
j  the  eagle,  which  devoured  the  liver  of  Pro- 
I  metheus,  was  born  from  Typhon  and  Echid- 
na. According  to  Apollodorus,  Prometheus 
made  the  tirat  man  and  woman  that  ever  were 
upon  the  earth,  with  clay,  which  he  animated 
by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen 
from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the 
grove  of  Academus,  where  they  yearly  cele- 
brated games  in  his  honour.  During  these 
games  there  was  a  race,  and  he  who  carried 
a  barning  torch  in  his  hand  without  extin- 
guishing it,  obtained  the  prize.  Prometheus, 
as  it  is  universally  credited,  had  received  ^the 
gitt  of  prophecy,  and  all  the  gods,  and  even 
Jupiter  himself,  consulted  him  as  a  most  in- 
iullible  oracle.  To  him  mankind  are  in- 
debted for  the  invei'.tion  of  many  of  the  use- 
ful arts;  lie  taught  them  ilie  use  of  plants, 
with  their  [ihysical  pow ek  and  from  him  they 
received  the  knowledge  ot  taming  horses  and 
difterejii  animals,  either  to  cultivate  the  ground 
or  for  the  {)urposes  of  luxury.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
510  and  550. — Apoliod.  1  and  2. — Fa.us.  1,  c. 
3u  ).  5,  c.  11. — Hygin,  lab.  144 — ^Eschyl.  in 
Prom.—  Virg.  Ecl.6.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  S2.— 
Horat.  1.  oii.  3. — Seneca,  in  Alea.  823. 

P'iOMETHis,  and  Fromethides,  a  pa- 
tronymic applied  to  the  children  of  Prome- 
theus as  to  13eucalion,  &ic.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
390. 

Promethds  and  Damasichthov,  two 
sons  of  Codrus,  who  couducted  colonies  into 
Asia  Minor.     Pans.  I,  c.  3. 

Promulus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  574. 

Pronapides,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of 
Athens,  who  was,  according  to  some,  pre- 
ceptor to  Homer.  It  is  said  that  he  first 
taught  the  Greeks  how  to  write  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
writing  from  the  right  to  the  left,  which  is 
still  observed  by  some  of  the  eastern  nations. 
Diod.  3. 

Pronax,  a  brother  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimachc.  Pans. 
3,  c.  18. 

Pronoe,  a  daughter  of  Phorbus,  mother  of 
Fleuron  and  Calydon,by  JColus. 

Pronomus,  a  Theban  who  played  so  skil- 
fully on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that 
musical  instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  Paus. 
t»,  c.  12.— Mien.  14,  c.  7. 

Pronous,  a  son  of  Phlegeas,  killed  by  the 
sons  of  Alcmajon. 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because 
she  presided  over  marriages.  Virg.  Xn.  4, 
V.  166. 

Propertius  (Sextus  Aurelius),  a  Latin 
poet  born  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  pro- 
scribed, because  he  had  followed  the  interest 
of  Antony.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  his  ge- 
nius and  poetical  talents  soon  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
Mecffinas,  Gallus,  and  Virgil,  became  his 
friends,  and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecaenas 
wished  him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which 
he  proposed  the  emperor  for  hero  ;  but  Pro- 
pertius refused,  observing  that  his  abilities 
were  unequal  to  the  task.    He  died  about  19 


years  before  Christ,  in  the  40lh  year  of  his  age.  I  demanded  of  him  to  punish  the  ravishtt. 
tlis  works  consist  of  four  books  of  elegies.  I  Jupiter  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the 
which  are  written  with  so  much  spir.t,  vivacity,  r  mother,  that  Pluto  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
and  energy,  that  many  nutliors  call  him  the  I  daughter,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  was  in- 
prince  of  the  elegiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  "  '••-  '"  ■'  -  --■.'..---  f  n 
His  poetry  though  elegant,  is  not  free  from 
faults,  and  the  many  lascivious  expressions 
which  he  uses,  deservedly  expose  him  to  cen- 
sure. Cynthia,  who  is  the  heroine  of  all  hi? 
elegies,  was  a  Roman  lady,  whose  real  name 
was  Hostia,  or  Hoslilia,  of  whom  the  poet  was 
deeply  enamoured.  Though  Mevaniaismore 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  his  birth 
yet  four  other  cities  of  Umbria  have  disputed 
the  honour  of  it ;  Hespillus,  Ameria,  Perusia. 
and  Assisiuni.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Santenius,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1780,  and  when 
published  together  with  Catullus,  and  Tibul- 
lus,  those  of  Gnevius,  8vo.  Utr.  1680,  and  of 
Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavii,  1737,  1749.  1755,  and 
the  edition  of  Barbou,  12nio.  Paris,  1754. 
Ovid.  Trisl.  2,  v.  465  I.  4,  el.  lU,  v.  53,  de  Art. 
Am.  3,  v.  333.— Martial.  8,  ep.  73,  I.  14,  ep. 
189.— Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Plin,  6,  ep.  1.  9,  ep. 
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Propoetipes,  some  women  of  Cyprus,  se- 
verely punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they 
had  despised.  They  sent  their  daughters  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  they  prostituted  them- 
selves to  strangers.  The  poets  have  feigned 
that  they  were  changed  into  stones,  on  account 
of  their  insensibility  to  every  virtuous  senti- 
ment. Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v. 
238. 

pROPONTis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  with  i'ae  JEgean  by  the  Helles- 
pont, now  called  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  is 
about  175  miles  long  and  62  broad,  and  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  Pontus 
Mela,  1,  c.  19.—Strab.  2.— Ovid.  1,  Trist.  9,  v. 
i,9.—Propert.  3,  el.  22. 

Propvle.4.,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Eleusis  in  .\ttica. 

Prosclvstjus,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.     Pans.  2. 

Proserpin.a.,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupi 
ter,  called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  She 
was  so  beautiful,  that  the  father  of  the  gods 
himself  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  de- 
ceived her  by  changing  himself  into  a  ser- 
pent, and  folding  her  in  his  wreaths.  Pro- 
serpine made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence, and  delighted  herself  with  the  beauti- 
ful views,  the  flowery  meadows,  and  limpid 
streams,  which  surrounded  the  plains  of  En- 
na.  In  this  solitary  retreat,  as  she  amused 
herself  with  her  female  attendants  in  gather- 
ing flowers,  Ptuto  carried  her  away  into  the 
infernal  regions,  of  which  she  became  the 
♦jueen.  [Vid.  Pluto.]  Ceres  was  so  discon- 
solate at  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  that 
she  travelled  all  over  the  world,  but  her 
inquiries  were  in  vain,  and  she  never  could 
have  discovered  whither  she  had  been  car- 
ried, had  not  she  found  the  girdle  of  Pro- 
serpine on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  Cyane,  near  which  the  ravisher  had 
opened  himself  a  passage  to  his  kingdom  by 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident.  Ceres  soon 
learned  from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her 
daughter  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
and  immediately  she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  aud 
74 


flexible  for  the  restitution  of  Proserpine,  he 
said  that  she  might  return  on  earth,    if  she 
Had  not   taken  any  aliments  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Her  return,  however,  was  impossible, 
Proserpine,    as    she    walked   in   the  Elysian 
iields,  had  gathered  a    pomegranate  from   a 
tree  and  eaten  it,    and    Ascalaphus  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  it,  and  for  his  discovery 
the  goddess  iustaiiily  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
Jupiter,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres, 
and  sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proserpine 
should  remain  sis  months  with  Pluto  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  that  she  should  spend 
the    rest   of   the    year   with  her  mother  on 
earth.      As  queen  of   hell,  and  wife  of  Plu- 
to,   Proserpine    presided   over  tlie  death  of 
mankind,  and,    according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,    no  one  could  die,  if  the  god- 
dess herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister,  did  not 
cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head.    From 
this  su[)erstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to  cut 
off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offer- 
ing for  Proserpine.     The  Sicilians  were  very 
particular   in    their    worship    to  Proserpine, 
and  as  they  believed  that   the  fountain  Cy- 
ane had  risen   from   the    earth  at    the  very 
place  where  Pluto  had  opened  himself  a  pass- 
age, they  annually  sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of 
which  they  suffered   the    blood  to  run  int© 
the  water.     Proserpine  was  universally  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancients,  and  she  was  knowa 
by  the  different  names  of  Core,  Theogamia^ 
Libiiinn,    Hecate,    Juno    inferna,   Anlhespho- 
ria,   Coiyto,  Deois,  Libera,  &ic.     Plut.  in  Luc. 
—Pans.  8,  c.  37,  1.  9,  c.  3\.—0vid.  Met.  5, 
fab.  6.    Fast.  4,  v.  4n.—  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  698, 1. 
6,  V.  138. — Sirab.  7  — Diod.  5. — Cic.  in  Verr. 
4_—Hygin.   fab.   l46.—  Hesiod.   Theog.—Jlpol- 
lod.  1,  c.  3. — Orpheus.  Hymn.  28.— Claudioit. 
de  Rapt.  Pros. 

Prosopitis,  an  island  in  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.     Herodot.  2,  c.  4. 

Prosper,  one  of  the  fathers  who  died  A. 
D.  466.  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Man- 
geant,fol.  Paris,  1711. 

PRosy.MNA,  a  part  of  Argolis,  where  Juno 
was  worshipped.  It  received  its  name  from  a 
nymph  of  the  same  name,  daughter  of  Aste- 
rion,  who  nursed  Juno.    Paus.  2. 

Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera  in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter- 
He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Demo- 
critus,  when  that  philosopher  had  seen  him 
carrying  faggots  on  his  head,  poised  in  a  pro- 
per equilibrium.  He  soon  rendered  himself 
ridiculous  by  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  book 
nhich  he  published,  he  denied  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  being  This  doctrine  he  sup- 
l)orted  by  observing,  that  his  doubts  aros* 
trom  the  uncertainty  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  power,  and  from  the  shortness  of 
himjai  life.  This  book  was  publicly  burnt 
at  Athens,  and  the  pijilosopher  banished  from 
the  city,  as  a  worthless  and  contemptible 
being.  Protagoras  visited,  from  Athens,  dif- 
terent  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  died 
in  Sicily  in  a  very  advanced  age,  about  4<X) 
years   before   the   Christian  era.    H»  jent- 


rally  reasoned  by  dilemma!,  and  always  left 
the  mind  in  suspense  about  all  the  questions 
which  he  proposed.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  drowned.     Diog.    9. — Plut.    in   Protag. 

A  king  of  Cyprus,  tributary  to  the  court 

of  Persia Anotiter. 

PKOTAGORiDES,  an  liistorian  of  Cyzicus,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  games  of  Daphne,  ce- 
lebrated at  Antioch. 

Protei  CoLViUfM,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Egypt.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  Turris,  the  monument  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  Flbi.4,  c.  11. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Protesii.aus,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Ijihiclus,  originally  called  lolaus,  grand- 
son of  Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the 
mother  of  Jason.     He  married  Laodamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and  some  time  after  he 
departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Trojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the  first  of  tiie 
Gi-eeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and 
as  such  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  pe- 
rish, therefore  he  was  killed,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  lef!|red  from  his  ship,  by  iEneas  or  Hector. 
Homer  has  not  mentioned  the  person  who 
kilk-d  him.      His  wife    Laodamia  destroyed 
herself   when  she  heard  of  his  death.     [Vid. 
Laodamia.]      Protesilaus    has    received    the 
patronymic   of  Phylacides,  either  because  he 
was  descended  from  Phylacus,  or  because  he 
was  a  native  of  Phylace.     He  was  buried  on 
the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
there  were  near  his  tomb  certain  trees  vrhich 
grew    to  an  extraordinaiy  heiglit,    which  as 
soon  as  they  could  be   discovered  and  seen 
from  Troy  immediately  withered  and  decay- 
ed, and  afterwards  grew  up  again  to  their  for- 
mer height,  and  suffered  the  same  vicissitude. 
Homer.  II.  2,  v.  205.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  1.— 
Heroid.  13,  V.   17. — Propert.  1,  el.  19. — Hygin. 
fab.  103,  &c. 

Proteus,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or  according  to  some  of  Neptune 
and  Phcenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  from  Neptune  because  he  had  tend- 
ed the  monsters  of  the  sea,  and  from  Ids 
knowledge  of  futurity  mankind  i-eceived  the 
greatest  services.  He  usually  resided  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
he  reposed  himself  on  the  seashore,  where 
such  as  wished  to  consult  him  generally  re- 
sorted. He  was  difficult  of  access,  and  when 
coneulted  he  refused  to  give  answers,  by  im- 
mediately assuming  different  shapes,  and  if 
not  properly  secured  in  fetters,  eluding  the 
grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  or  a  lion,  or 
disappearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirlwind,  or 
a  rushing  stream.  Aristeeus  and  Menelaus 
were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consulted 
him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  originally  king  of  Egypt,  known  among  his 
subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes,  and  they  as- 
sert that  be  had  two  sons,  Telegonus  and  Po!y- 
gonus,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hercules.  We 
bad  also  some  daughters,  nmong  whom  were 
Cabira,  Eidotbea,  and  Rhetia.  Horner.  Od.4, 
V.  360.— Ovid.  Mel.  8,  fab.  10.  .4m.  el.  12,  v. 
'S6—Hesiod.  Tlieog.  v.  243.— Virg.  G.  4,  v 
SSI.— Hygin.  fab.  US.—Herodol.  2,c.  112.— 
Diod.  1. 

Prothenok,  a  Bosotian  who  went  to  the  I 
Trojan  v.'ar.    Homer,  II.  2. 
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FuoTHEus,    a    Greek  at   the  Trojan  war- 

A  Spartan  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  a 

war  with  the  Thebans. 
Prothous,  a  son    of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia. 

Jlpollod. A  son  of  Agrius. 

Proto,  one  of  the  Nereides.     Apollod. 
Protogenea,  a  daughter  of   Calydon,  by 
^olia  the  daughter  of  Amytbaon.     She  had  a 
son  called  Oxillus  by  Mars.    £pollod.  1. 

Protogenes,    a   painter  of   Rhodes,  who 
flourished  about  328  years  before  Christ.     He 
was  originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to 
maintain  himself.     His  countrymen  were  ig- 
norant  of  his  ingenuity  before  Ajieiles  came 
to  Rhodes,  and  offered  to   buy  all  liis  pieces. 
Tills  opened  tlie  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they 
became  sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  country- 
man, and  liberally  rewarded  him.     Protoge- 
nes was  employed  for  seven  years  in  finishing 
a  picture  of  .lalysus,  a  celebrated  huiitsman, 
supposed  to  have  been  tlie  son  of  Apollo,  and 
the  founder  of  Rhodes.     During  all  this  time 
the  painter  lived  only  upon  lupines  and  water, 
thinking  that  such  aliments  would  leave  him 
greater  flights  of  fancy;  but  all  this  did  not 
seem  to  make  him  more  successful  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  picture.     He  was  to  represent  iil 
the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with  froth  at  his 
mouth,  but  this  he  never  could  do  with  satis- 
faction to  himself ;    and  when   all  his  labours 
seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw  his 
sponge    upon    the   piece    in    a   fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do,  the  fall  of 
the  sponge  upon  the  picture  represented  the 
froth  of  the  mouth  of  the  do.i,  in  the  most  per- 
lect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was 
universally   admired.      Protogenes  was  very 
exact  in  his  representations,  and  copied  na- 
ture with  the  greatest  nicety,  but  this  was 
blamed  as  a  fault  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When 
Demetrius  besieged  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  sit 
fa-e  to   a  part  of  the  city  which  might  have 
made  him  master  of  the  whole,   becau.^e  he 
knew  that  Protogenes  was  then  working  ia 
that  quarter.     When  the  town  was  taken,  the 
painter  was  found  closely  employed  'n  a  garden 
in  finishing  a  picture;  and  when  the  conquer- 
or asked  him,  why  he  showed  not  more  con- 
cern at  the  general  calamity,  he  replied  that 
Demetrius  made   war  -against  the  Rhodians, 
and  not  against  the  fine  arts.     Pans.  1,  c.  3. — 
Pli7i.  35,  c.  10. — JElicm.  V.  H.  12. — Juv.  3,  v. 
120.— Plut.  in  Dan. One  of  Caligula's  fa- 
vourites, famous  for  his  cruelty  and  extrava- 
gance. 

Protogenia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalian  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by 
whom  she  had  JDthlius,  the  father  of  Endy- 
mion.     Jipollod.   1,  c.  7. — Paus.  6,  c.  1. — Htj- 

gin.  fab.  156. Another.     Vid.  Protogenea. 

Protomedusa,  one  of  the  Nereides,  called 
Protomelia  by  Hesiod,  Th.  2-15. 

Proxenus,  a  Bosotian  of  great  authority  at 
Thebes,  in  the  age  of  Xenophon.  Polycen. 
A  writer  who  published  historical  ac- 
counts of  Sparta.    Jltlitn. 

pRUDENTius,  (Anrelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet  who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  suc- 
cessively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge. 
His  poems  are  numerous,  and  all  theological, 
devoid  of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  yet  greatly  valued.    The  best. 


editions  are  the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris  16S7  ;  that  j  parts ;  but  it  is  unknown  what  tribe  presided 
of  Cellarius,  12nio.  Halae  1703;  and  that  of  |  the  rest  of  those  days  which  were  supernu- 
Parnia,  2  vols.  4lo.  1788.  I  merary.     When  the  number  of  the  tribes  was 

Prusinides,  a  king  of  Corinth.  r  increased  to  12,  each  of  the  prytaues  presided 


Pkusa,  a  toivii  of  Bithynia,  built  by  king 
Prusias,    from    whom  it  received  its  name, 
Slrnb.  12.— Plin.  ]l>,  ep.  16. 
Prus.^os,  Dion,  flourished  A.  D.  105. 
Pritsjas,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourished 

221  B.  C. Another,     surnamed    Venator, 

who  made  an  alliance  wilh  the  Romans  when 
they  waged  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Sy- 
ria. He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Annibaf.  and 
by  his  advice  he  made  war  against  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  defeated  iiim.  Eume 
nes,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well  as  Pru- 
sias, com()lained  before  the  Romans  of  the 
hostilities  of  the  king  of  Bithynia.  Q.  Flami- 
nius  was  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  the  two  nionarchs,  and  he  was  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Bithynia,  than  Prusias,  to  gain  his 
favour,  prepared  to  deliver  to  him,  at  his  re 
quest,  the  celebrated  Carthaginian,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  all  the  advantages  he  had 
obtained  over  Eumenes ;  but  Annibal  prevent 
ed  it  by  a  voluntary  death.  Prusias  was  obli- 
ged by  the  Roman  ambassador  to  make  a  res- 
titution of  the  provinces  he  had  conquered, 
and  by  his  meanness  he  continued  to  enjoy 
the  favours  of  the  Romans.  When  some  time 
after  he  visited  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted  slave, 
calling  himself  the  freed-man  of  the  Romans; 
and  when  he  was  introduced  into  the  senate- 
house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the  name 
of  visible  deities,  of  saviours  and  delive- 
rers. Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him 
contemptible  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he 
returned  home  the  Bithynians  revolted,  and 
placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the  throne.  The 
banislied  monarch  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where 
he  was  assassinated  near  the  altar  of  Jupiter, 
about  149  years  before  Christ.  Some  say  that 
his  son  became  his  murderer.  Prusias,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  was  the  meanest  of  nion- 
archs, without  honesty,  without  morals,  vir- 
tue, or  principle  •,  he  was  cruel  and  cowardly, 
intemperate  and  voluptuous,  and  an  enemy  to 
all  learning.  He  was  naturally  deformed,  and 
he  often  appeared  in  public  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman  to  render  his  deformities  more  visible. 
Polyb.—Lii\— Justin.  31,  Sic— C  J\'tp.  in  Anib. 
—Pint,  in  Flam.  kc. 

Prvmno,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

Prytanes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased, 
festivals  excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a 
large  hall,  called  prylantum,  where  they  gave 
audiences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  to- 
gether with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  country.  The  prytanes  were 
elected  from  the  senators,  which  were  in 
number  500,  fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from 
each  tribe.  When  they  were  elected,  the 
names  of  the  10  trit>es  of  Athens  were  thrown 
into  one  vessel,  and  into  another  were  placed 
nine  black  beans  and  a  white  one.  The  tribe 
whose  name  was  drawn  wilh  the  white  bean, 
presided  the  first,  and  the  rest  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  drawn.  They  presided  each 
for  35  days,  as  the  year  was  divided  into  10 


one  full   month. Soma    of   the  principal 

magistrates  of  Corinth  were  also  called  pry- 
tanes. 

Prytanis,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 

of  the   Proclidse.     Pans.  2,  c.  3fi. One  of 

tiie  friends  of  ^Eneas  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg, 
.Kn.  9,  V.  767. 

PsAMATHE,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother 
of  Phocus  by  j3iacus.  king  of  iEgina.  Apol- 
lod.3,c.  \2.—  0vid.  Met.   11,  v.  S98.— Place. 

V.  364. A  daughter  of  Crotopus,   king  of 

Argos.  She  became  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo,  and,  to  conceal  her  shame  from  lier 
father,  she  exposed  her  cliild,  which  was 
found  by  dogs  and  torn  to  pieces.     Pans.  1,  c. 

43. A  fountain  and  town  of  Thebes.  Flacc. 

1  v.  364. 

PsAMATHos,  a  town  and  port  of  Laconia. 
Paus.  3,  c.  25. 

PsAMMENiTUS,  succeeded  his  father  Ama- 
sis  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made 
war  against  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the 
Egyptians  paid  thp  greatest  veneration  to  cats, 
the  Persian  monarch  placed  some  of  these 
animals  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  unwil- 
ling to  kill  those  objects  of  adoration,  were 
easily  conquered.  Psammenitus  was  twice 
beaten  at  Poiiisium  and  in  Memphis,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who 
treated  him  with  great  humanity.  Psamme- 
nitus however  raised  seditions  against  the  Per- 
sian moi;arch  ;  and  attempted  to  make  the 
Egyptians  rebel,  for  which  he  %vas  put  to  death 
by  drinking  bull's  blood.  He  had  reigned  about 
six  months.  He  flourished  about  525  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Herodot.  3,  c.  10,i£c. 

PsAMMKTiciius,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselves;  but  as  he  was  more  popu- 
lar than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his 
dominions,  and  retired  into  the  marshes  near 
the  sea  shore.  "A  descent  of  some  of  the 
Greeks  ujion  Egypt,  proved  favourable  to  his 
cause  ;hejoined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  H 
princes  who  had  expelled  him  from  the  coun- 
try. He  rewarded  the  Greeks,  by  whose  valour 
he  had  recovered  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  rome 
territory  on  the  sea  coast,  patronised  the  libe- 
ral arts,  and  encouraged  commerce  among  his 
subjects.  He  made  useless  inquiries  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  he  stO|)ped,  by  bribes 
and  money,  a  large  army  of  Scythians  that 
were  marching  against  him.  He  died  617  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  buried  in  Mi- 
nerva's temple  at  Sais.  During  his  reign  there 
was  a  contention  among  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  about  the  antiquity  of  thek-  lan- 
guage. Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  con- 
test. He  confined  two  young  children  and  fed 
them  with  milk;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care 
they  were  intrusted,  was  ordered  nev^r  to 
speak  to  them,  but  to  watch  diligently  their 
articulations.  After  some  time  the  shepherd 
observed,  that  whenever  he  entered  the  place 
of  their  confinement  they  repeatedly  exclaimed 
Bcccos,  and  he  gave  information  of  this  to  the 
monarcli.  Psammetichus  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  word  Bcccos  signified  bread  in. 


liie  Phccnician  language,  and  from  that  cir- 1  was  educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Mace 
cumslance,  therefore,  it  was  universally  con-  jdonia,  lie  became  one  of  the  friends  and  asso- 
duded  that  the  language  of  Flicenicia  was  of  |  ciates  of  Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch 
the  greatest  antiquity.  Herodot.  2,  c.  28,  Stc. —  \  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Arsiiioe  attended  him 
Poll/an.  8. — Strab.   16. 'A  son  of  Gordius,  as  one  of  his  generals.     During  the  expedition, 


brother  to  Periander,  who  held  the  tyranny  at 
Corinth  for  three  years,  B.  C.  584.  Bristol. 
JPolit.  6,  c.  12. 

PsAMMis,  or  PsAMMUTHis,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

Ps\PHis,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Bceotia.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus. 

PsAPHo,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Fsafho  is  a  god, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The 
birds  did  not  torget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  Psapho     JElian. 

PsECAS,  one  of  Diana's  attendant  nymphs. 
Gvid.  Mtt.  3. 

PsoPHis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  near  the  river 
Erynxanthus,  whose  name  it  originally  bore, 
anal  afterwards  that  of  Plie;ia.  itat.  Tk.  4,  v 
396.— Paiw.  8,  c.  24.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  607. 

A  river  and  town  of  Elis. .A  daui^htt-r 

of  Erys. Atown  of  Acarnania. Another 

of  Libya. 

PsvcHK,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married  and 
carried  into  a  place  of  bliss,  where  lie  long  eri- 
joyed  her  company.  Venus  put  her  to  death 
because  she  had  robbed  the  world  of  her  son  ; 
but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Cupid,  granted 
immortality  to  Psyche.  The  word  signifies 
the  soul,  and  this  personification  of  Psyche,  first 
mentioned  by  Apuleius,  is  posterior  'O  the 
Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is  connected  with 
ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is  generally  re- 
presented with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  to  in- 
timate the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of  which  the 
butterfly  is  the  symbol,  and  on  that  account, 
among  the  ancients-  when  a  man  had  just  ex- 
pired, a  butterfly  appeared  fluttering  above, 
as  if  rising  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  deceased. 

PsYCHRUs,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.     Bristol. 

PsYLLi,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes. 
very  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them. 
Strab.  Yl.—Dio.  51..  c.  \4.—Lucan.  9,  v.  894, 
9Z~t.— Herodot  A,  c.  173.— Paus  9,  c.  28. 

Ptelkum,  a  tow  n  of  Thessaly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Boiotia.  Lucan.  6,  v.  852. — Liv  35, 
c.  43. 

Ptekelaus,  a  son  of  Taphios,  presented 
■with  immortality  by  Neptune,  provided  he 
kept  on  his  head  a  yellow  lock.  His  daughter 
out  it  off,  and  he  died.  He  reigned  atlaphos 
in  Argos,  &.c.     Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

Pteria,  a  well  fortified  lown  of  Cappado- 
cia.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  according 
to  some,  that  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus. 
tltrodot.  1,  c  76. 

Ptolederma,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paus. 
8,  c  27. 

Ptolem«um,  a  certain  place  at  Athens 
dedicated  to  exercise  and  study.  Cic.  5,  de 
jin. 

PT0LEM.a:us  1st,  surnamed  Lagus,  a  king 
of  Egypt,  .son  of  Arsinoe,  who  when  pregnant 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus,  a  man 
of  mean  extraction,    [f^id.  Lagus.]    Ptolemy 


he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour;  he  killed 
one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat, 
and  it  was  to  his  prudence  and  courage  that 
Mexander  was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of 
the  rock  Aornus.  After  the  conqueror's  death, 
in  the  general  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  Ptolemy  obtained  as  his  share  the 
:(overnment  of  Egypt,  with  Libya,  and  part  of 
tbe  neighbouring  territories  of  Arabia.  In  this 
appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  be- 
nevolence, and  clemency  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  assume  the  title  of  independent  monarch 
(ill  19  years  after,  yet  he  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  the  attempts  of  Perdiccas  to  drive 
him  away  from  his  possessions  proved  abor- 
tive :  and  Ptolemy,  after  ihe  murder  of  his  ri- 
val by  Grecian  soldiers,  might  have  added  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  his  Egyptian  territo- 
ries. He  made  himself  master  of  CceIo.«yria, 
Phoenicia,  and  the  -leighbouring  coast  of  Syria, 
and  when  he  had  reduced  Jerusalem,  he  carri- 
ed above  hJ<J,tMX)  prisoners  to  Egypt,  to  people 
the  extensive  city  of  Alexandria,  which  became 
ihe  capital  of  his  dominions  After  he  had 
rendered  these  prisoners  the  most  attached  and 
faithfiil  of  his  subjects  by  his  liberality  and  the 
grant  of  privileges,  Ptokmy  assumed  tbe  title 
of  king  of  Egypt,  and  soon  after  reduced  Cy- 
prus under  his  power.  He  made  war  with 
success  against  Demeti'iii"!  and  Aniigonus,  who 
disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria; 
and  from  the  assistance  be  gave  to  the  peojile- 
ot  Bbodes  against  their  common  enemies,  he 
received  the  name  of  Soler.  While  he  extend- 
ed his  dominions,  Ptolemy  was  not  negligent 
ol  the  advantages  of  his  people.  The  bay  of 
Alexandria  being  dangerous  of  access,  he  builf 
a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailors  in  the  obscurity 
cif  the  night,  [Vid.  Pharos]  and  that liis subjects 
might  be  acquaintecJ  v\ith  literature,  belaid 
the  foundation  of  a  library,  which  under  the 
succeeding  reigns  became  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world.  He  also  established  in  the  capi- 
tal "f  his  dominions  a  society  called  rmiseuntf 
of  which  the  members,  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84tli 
year  of  liis  age  after  a  reign  of  39  years., 
about  284 years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Ptolemy  Piiiladelphus,  who  had 
been  his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has  been  com- 
mended for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sove- 
reign, but  as  a  writer,  and  among  the  many  val- 
uable compositions  which  have  been  lost,  we 
are  to  lament  an  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  greatly  admired 
and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity.  All 
his  successors  were  called  Ptolejnies ivom  him. 
Paus.  10,  c.  1.— Justin.   13,   k-c.—Polyb.  2.— , 

Jirrian.—  Curt.—  Plut.  in  Alex. The  2d,  son 

of  Ptolemy  the  first,  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called  Philadtl- 
pkus  by  antiphrases,  because  be  killed  two  of 
his  brothers.  He  showed  himself  worthy 
in  every  respect  te  succeed  his  great  fathe/-; 


and  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans,  whose  name  and  military  reputa- 
tion had  become  universally  known  for  the 
victories  which  they  had  just  obtained  over 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  His  ambassa- 
dors were  received  with  marks  of  the  greatest 
attention,  and  immediately  after  four  Roman 
senators  came  to  Alexandria,where  they  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  by  refusing  the  crowns  of  gold  and 
rich  presents  which  were  ottered  to  them,  con- 
'vinced  the  world  of  the  virtue  and  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  their  nation.  Hut  while 
Ptolemy  strengthened  himself  by  alliances 
with  foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his 
kingdom  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Magas 
his  brother,  king  of  Cyrene.  The  sedition 
however  was  stopped,  though  kindled  by  Aa- 
tiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  re- 
bellious prince  re-established  peace  for  some 
time  in  the  family  of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus 
the  Syrian  king  married  Berenice  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  father,  though  old  and 
infirm,  conducted  his  daughter  to  her  husband's 
kingdom,  and  assisted  at  the  nuptials.  Phila- 
delphus died  in  the  G4th  year  of  his  age,  246 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  by  Arsinoe  the  daughter 
of  Lisimachus.  He  had  afterwards  married 
his  sister  Ariinoe,  whom  he  loved  with  uncom- 
mon tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory  he  be- 
gan to  erect  a  celebrated  monument,  [Fid. 
Dinocrates,]  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 
Philadelphus  was  employed  in  exciting  indus- 
try, and  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts  and 
useful  knowledge  among  his  subjects.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  countries  were  allur- 
ed by  promises  and  presents  to  increase  the 
numberof  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy 
could  boast  of  reigning  over  33,339  well  peo- 
pled cities.  He  gave  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  commerce,  and  by  keeping  two 
powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  Egypt  the 
mart  of  the  world.  His  army  consisted  of 
200,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides  300  ele- 
phants and  2000  armed  chariots.  With  justice 
therefore  he  has  been  called  the  )-ichest  of  all 
the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his  age,  and  in- 
deed the  remark  is  not  false  when  it  is  obser- 
ved, that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his  treasury 
750,(X)0  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His  palace  was 
the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he  admired 
and  patronised.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and 
Lycophron,  and  by  increasing  the  library, 
which  his  father  had  founded,  he  showed  his 
taste  for  learning,  and  his  wish  to  encourage 
genius.  This  celebrated  library  at  his  death 
contained  2(X>,000  volumes  of  the  best  and 
choicest  books,  and  it  was  afterwards  increas- 
ed to  700,000  volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt 
by  the  flames  of  Cajsar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on 
lire  to  save  himself,  a  circumstance,  however, 
not  mentioned  by  the  general,  and  the  whole 
was  again  magnificently  repaired  by  Cleopa- 
tra, who  added  to  the  Egyptian  library  that  of 
the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  is  said  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  into  Greek  during 
Jna  r8ign,atranslatioB  whioh  has  been  called 


Septuagint,  because  translated  by  the  labours 
of  70  diflferent  persons.  Eulrop.— Justin.  17, 
c»  2,  &,c. — Liv. — Plut. —  Theocril. — JJthen.  12. 
—riin.  13,  c.  \%—Diod.  42.— Gellius  <5,  c.  17. 
— The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Philadelphus 
on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early  engaged 
in  a  war  against  Antiochus  Theus,  for  his  un- 
kindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyptian  king's  sis- 
ter, whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent  of 
Philadelphus.  With  the  most  rapid  success 
he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tigris,  but  a  sedition  at  home 
flopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia 
when  he  conquered  Egypt.  These  were  resto- 
red to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called 
their  sovereign  Evergeles,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal 
for  the  gods  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of 
Ptolcn)y's  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we 
except  the  refusal  of  (he  Jews  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  20  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors 
had  always  paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  the  allairs  of  Greece, 
and  assisted  Cleomenes  the  Spartan  kingagainst 
the  leaders  of  the  Achaean  league;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt.  Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25  years, 
and  like  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  he 
was  the  patron  of  learning,  and  indeed  he  is 
the  last  of  the  Lagides  who  gained  [lopularity 
among  his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation, 
and  humanity,  and  who  commanded  respect 
even  from  his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence, 
and  reputation.  It  is  said  that  he  deposited 
15  talents  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be 
permitted  to  translate  the  original  manuscripts 
of  v^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  Plut. 

in  Cleom.  k.c. — Polyb.  2. — Justin.  29,  &c. . 

The  fourth  succeeded  his  father  Evergetes  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  received  the  sur- 
name of  Philopaltr  by  antiphrasis,  because, 
according  to  some  historians,  he  destroyed  his 
father  by  poison.  He  began  his  reign  with  acts 
of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively  sa- 
crificed to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  his  wife, 
his  sister,  and  his  brother.  He  received  the 
name  of  Tip/ion  from  his  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery, and  that  of  Gnllus,  because  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  like  one  of 
the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the  gestures  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst  of  his  plea- 
sures, Philopater  w^as  called  to  war  against 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's 
territories,  and  might  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent 
use  Oi  the  victories  which  attended  his  arms. 
In  his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Jews  prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering 
their  temple,  for  which  insolence  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  monarch  determined  to  extirpate  the 
whole  nation.  He  ordered  an  immense  number 
of  Jews  to  be  exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  elephants,  but  by  a  supernatu- 
ral instinct,  the  generous  animals  turned  their 
fury  not  on  those  that  had  been  devoted  to 
death,  but  upon  the  Egyptian  spectators.  This 
circumstance  terrified  Philopater,  and  be  be- 
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itaved  with  more  than  common  kindness  to  a  led  his  father  Epiplianes  on  the  EgyptiaH 
nation  which  he  had  so  lately  devoted  to  de-  j  (hrone,  and  received  tlio  surname  oi  Philomt- 
stmction.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  Uor,  on  account  of  his  hatred  against  his  mo- 
Romans,  whom  adangerous  war  with  Carthage  |  tlier  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year  of 
had  weakened,  but  at  the  same  time  roused  to   his  age  when  he   ascended  the   throne,  and 


superior  activity,  reneived,  for  political  rea- 
sons, the  treaty  of  alliance  vvhica  had  been 
made  with  t!ie  Egyptian  monarchs.  Philopater 
at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by  intemper- 
ance and  continual  debaucliery,  died  in  tjie 
37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years, 
204  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  death 
was  nnmediateiy  folio  wed  by  the  murder  of  the 
companions  uf  his  voluptuousness  and  extrava- 
gance, and  their  carcasses  n'ere  dragged  with 
the  greatest  Ignominy  tl)rough  the  streets  of 
Alexandria     Polyb. — Justin.  3l»,  iic. — PUU.  in 

Ckom. The  5th, succeeded  his  father Thilo- 

pater  as  knig  of  Egyj)t,  though  only  in  the  4tli 
year  of  his  age.    During  the  years  of  his  minor- 
ity he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosicius  and 
of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  administra- 
tion Antiochus   was  dispossessed  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,   wnich  he 
had  conquered   by  war.     The  Romans  also 
renewed  tlieir  alliance   with  him   after  then- 
victories  over  Annibal,   and   the    conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war.     This  dattering  em- 
bassy induced   Aristomenes  to  otter  the  care 
of  the  i)atronage  of  tiiu  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans,  but  the  regent  was  contirmed  in  his 
honourable  office,  and  by  making  a  treaty  of 
alliance  witii  the  people   of  Achaia,   he  con- 
vinced the   Egyptians  that  he  was  qualitied 
to  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  govern  the  na- 
tion.   But  now  that  Ptolemy  had  reached  his 
14th  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Egypt,  the  years  of  his  minority  had  ex- 
pired.    He  i-eceived  the  surname  of  Epiplia- 
nes, or  illustrious,  and   was  crowned  at  Alex- 
andria with   the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the 
faithful  Aristomenes  resigned   into  his  hands 
an  empire  which  he  had  governed  with  honour 
to  liimself,  and  with  credit  to  liis  sovereign. 
Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered  fioni 
the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he  betrayed 
the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  his 
father,  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  de- 
spised, and  the  minister  who  for  ten  yeais  had 
governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  mode- 
ration, was  sacririced  to  the  caprice  of  the  so- 
vereign, who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary 
advice  which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did 
not  jiermit  him  to  follow.    His  cruelties  raised 
seditions  among  his  subjects,  but  these  were 
twice  quelled  by  the  prudence  and  the  mode- 
ration of  one  Polycrates,  the  most  faithful  of 
his  corrupt  ministers.    In  the  midst  of  his  ex- 
travagance, Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  al- 
liance with  the  Romans;  above  all  othe.-s  he 
showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  a  nation  from  whom  he  could  derive  so 
many  advantages,  and  during  their  war  against 
Antiochus,  he  offered  to  assist  them  with  mo- 
ney against  a  monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleo- 
patra he  had  married,  but  whom  he  hated  on 
account  of  the  seditions  he  raised  in  the  very 
heart  of  Egypt.    After  a  reign  of  24  years,  ISO 
years  before  Christ,  Ptolemy   was  poisoned 
by  his  ministers,  whom  he  had  threatened  to 
rob  of  their  possessions,  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  Seleucus  king  of  Syria.     Liv.  35,  c. 
i-i,  &c. — Justin.  &ic. The   6lb,   succeed- 


during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  an  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.     He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Ccelo- 
syria, which  were   part  of  the  Egyptian  domi- 
nions, and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  who  retained  him  in 
confinement.     During  the  captivit     of  Phi- 
lometor,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  the   throne 
his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
Physcon,  also  son  of  Epiphanes,   but  he  was 
no  sooner  established  in  bis  power  than   An- 
tiochus turned  his  arms  against  Egypt,  drove 
the  usurper,  and  restored  Philomelor  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  as  king  of  Egypt.     This 
artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon  com- 
l)rehended  by  Philometor,  and  when  he  saw 
that  Pelusium,    the  key  of  Egyj)t,  had   re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he 
recalled  his  brother  Physcon,  and  made   him 
partner  on   the  throne,  and  concerted  with 
him  how  to   repel    their    common    enemy. 
This  union  of  interest  ill  the  two  royal    bro- 
thers incensed  Antiochus ;  he  entered  Egypt 
with  a  large  army,  but  the  Romans  checked 
his  progress  and  obliged  him   to  retire.    No 
sooner  were  they  delivered  from  the  impend- 
ing war,  than  Philometor  and  Physcon,  whom 
the  fear  of  danger  had  united,  began  with  mu»- 
tnal  jealousy  to   oppose  each  otiier's  views. 
Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by  the  superior 
power  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  could  find  no 
support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome.     To  excite  moie  effectually  the  com- 
passion of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  assisl- 
aiu;e,  he  appeared  in  the  meanest  dress,  and 
took  his  residence  in  the  most  obscure   corner 
of  the  city.     He  received   an   audience  from 
the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the  dispute 
between  the  two  royal    brothers,  by  making 
them  independent  of  one  another,  and  giving 
the    government  of    Libya    and   Cyrene  to 
Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyjjrus. 
These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly 
accepted,  but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the   do- 
minion of  Cyprus,  and  in   this   he  was   sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggran- 
dize themselves  by    the    diminution   oi  the 
Egj'ptian  power.     Philometor  refused  to  deli- 
ver up  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away 
his  brother's  attention,  he  fomented  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.    But  the    death  of 
Philometor,    145  years  before    the  Christian 
era,  left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
dej)endent  provinces.     Philometor  has  been 
commended  by  some  historians  for  his  cle- 
mency and  moderation.  Biocl. — Liv. — Polyb. 
The  7th  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Physcon,  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  his  belly,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt   after   the   death 
of  his  brother  Philometor,    and  as   he  had 
reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  with  him, 
IVid.  Ptolemajus  6lh,]  his  succession  was  ap- 
proved, though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claim?  by  the 


Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  tliat  her  son 
should  succeed  on  the  throne  at  liis  death. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopa- 
tra's son  in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to 
be  called  Evergetes,  but  the  Alexandrians  re- 
fused to  do  it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the 
appellation  of  Aaierge/es,  or  evil  doer,  a  sur- 
name which  he  deserved  by  his  tyranny  and 
oppression.  A  series  of  barbarity  rendered 
him  odious,  but  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
Egypt  of  her  tyranny,  the  Alexandrians  aban- 
doned their  habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place 
■which  continually  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
their  massacred  fellow-citizens.  If  their  mi- 
gration proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  Alexandria,  it  was  of  the  most  es- 
sential service  to  the  countries  where  they  re- 
tired ;  and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that 
sought  a  safer  asylum  in  Greece  and  Asia,  in- 
troduced among  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries the  different  professions  that  were  prac- 
tised with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt- 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  re-people  the  city 
which  his  cruelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the 
fear  of  sliaring  the  fate  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants; prevailed  more  than  the  promise  of 
riches,  rights,  and  immunities.  The  king  at 
last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her, 
and  married  her  daughter  by  Philometor,  cal- 
led also  Cleopatra.  He  still  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  cruelty  upon  his  subjects, 
but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  his  ministers 
kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all  Egypt 
revolted,  when  the  king  had  basely  murdered 
all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria.  Without 
friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled  to  Cyjir-jis, 
and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen,  ascended 
the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Physcon  dread- 
ed lest  the  Alexandrians  should  also  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  by  his  sister 
Cleopatra,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cyrene, 
and  under  these  apprehensions  ha  sent  for  the 
young  prince,  called  xMemphitis,  to  Cyprus, 
and  murdered  him  as  soon  a*  he  reached  the 
shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more  com- 
plete, he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the 
queen  was  going  to  celebrate  her  birth-day. 
Soon  after  this  he  invaded  Egypt  with  an 
army,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  forces 
of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without  friends 
or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  married  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria.  This  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon 
to  his  throue,  u  here  he  continued  to  reign  for 
some  time,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  feared 
by  his  enemies.  He  died  at  Alexandria  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  29  years, 
about  116  years  before  Christ.  Some  authors 
have  extolled  Physcon  for  his  fondness  for 
literature  ;  they  have  observed,  that  from  his 
extensive  knowledge  he  was  called  the  philolo- 
gist, and  that  he  wrote  a  comment  upon 
Homer,  besides  an  history  of  24  books,  ad- 
mired for  its  elegance,  and  often  quoted  by 
succeeding  authors  whose  pen  was  employed 
on  the  same  subject.     Diod. — Juitin.  38,  ike. 

— Allien.  2. — Porphyr. The  8th,  snrnamed 

Latlii/rus,  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea  on 
the  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
king  of  Egypt.    He  had  no  sooner  ascended 


the  throne,  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who 
reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to 
C)  prus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite 
son.  Lathyi'us,  banished  from  Egypt,  became 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  make  war  against 
Alexander  Jannajus,  king  of  Judea,  through 
whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  bad  been  ex- 
[)elled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after  he 
had  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the 
Jews,  and  made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the 
death  of  his  brother  Alexander  restored  him 
to  his  native  dominions.  Some  of  the  cities 
of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
sovereign,  and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was 
closely  besieged  for  three  successive  years,  and 
from  a  powerful  and  populous  city,  it  was  re- 
duced to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
Lathyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans 
with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  Lu- 
cullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
sujiply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours, 
was  dismissed  with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory 
answers,  and  the  menarch  refused  to  part 
with  troops  which  he  deemed  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  Lathyrus 
died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a 
reign  of  36  years  since  the  death  of  his  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed 
with  Ids  mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian 
throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after 
his  mother's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander;  by  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla  soon  after  married  and  murder- 
ed.    Joseph.  Hisl. — Justin.  39. — Plut.  in  Luc. 

— Jippian.     in     Milkrid. The    9lh.       Vid. 

Alexander  Ptolemy  1st;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy, 
rid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  2d;  for  the  11th,  vid. 
Alexander  Ptolemy  3d. The  12th,  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egyjit  at  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He 
received  the  surname  of  Auletts,  because  bo 
played  skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  showetl 
great  marks  of  prudence  and  ciixumspection, 
and  as  his  i)redeces3or  by  his  will  had  left  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes 
knew  tiiat  he  could  not  be  firmly  established 
on  his  throne,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  senate.  He  was  successful  in  his  ap- 
plications, and  Ceesar,  who  was  then  consul, 
and  in  want  of  money,  established  his  succes- 
sion, and  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  he  had  received  the  enormous 
sum  of  about  a  million  and  162,500/.  sterling. 
But  these  measures  rendeied  him  unpopular 
at  liome,  and  when  he  had  suffered  the  Ro- 
mans (juietly  to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  the 
Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek  protection 
among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies.  His 
complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
inditi'erence,  and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen 
of  Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent 
to  justify  their  proceedings  belbre  the  Roman 
senate,  rendered  him  unpopular  and  snspett- 
ed.  Pompey,  however,  supported  his  causr, 
andthesenators  decreed  to  re-establish  .\uletes 
oa  his  throne  ;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly 


in  tbe  execution  of  their  plans,  the  monarch  was  fatal,  and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  hie 

retired  from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  lie  lay  by  flight,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  about 

concealed  for  some  time  in  the  temfile  ol  ,46  years  before  Christ,  and  three  years  and 

X>iana.     During  his  absence  from  Alexandria:  ^jight   months    after    the    death    of  Auletes. 


his  daiighier  Berenice  had  made  herself  abso 
Jute,  and  estabiishcti  herself  on  the  throne  by  a 
marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona's 
temple  at  Comana,  but  she  was  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a 
Koman  army,  approached  to  replace  Auletes 
on  his  throne.  Auletes  was  no  sooner  restored 
to  power,  (hnn  he  sacrificed  to  liis  ambititm 
his  daughter  Berenice,  and  behaved  with  the 
greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Raliiriiis, 
a  Roman  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  Auletes 
died  four  years  after  his  restoration,  about  51 
years  before  tlic  Christian  era.  He  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  liis  will  order- 
ed the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  va- 
cant throne.  As  these  children  were  young, 
the  dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the 
protection  and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans, 
and  accordingly  Pompey  the  Great  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and 
their  guardian.  Their  reign  was  as  turbulent 
as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  no  uncommon  events,  only  we  may 
•bserve  that  the  young  queen  was  the  Cleo-^ 
patra  who  soon  after  became  so  celebrated  as 
being  the  mistress  of  J.  Cassar,  the  wife  of  M 
Antony,  and  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
of  the  family  of  Lagus.     tie.  pro   Rabir. — 

Strab.    17. — Dion.   39. — Appian.  dt    Civ. 

The  13th,  surnamed  Dionysius  or  Bacchus, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  his  father  Auletes. 
He  was  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great,  [Vid.  Ptolemffius  12th,]  but 
the  wickedness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers 
soon  oblig«(d  him  to  reign  independent.  He 
was  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  when  his 
guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
eame  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his 
protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the  required 
assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers 
he  basely  murdered  Pompey,  after  he  had 
brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  fa- 
vour of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy 
cut  off  the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Caesar  turn- 
ed with  indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  he  found  the 
king  of  Egypt  as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  to 
that  of  his  fallen  enemy.  Cajsar  sat  as  judge 
to  hear  the  various  claims  of  the  brother  and 
sister  to  the  throne  ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletes  to  be 
read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  appointed 
the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  de- 
cision might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatis- 
faction, but  Ptolemy  was  governed  by  cruel 
and  avaricious  ministers,  and,  therefore,  he  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Ca-sar  as  a  judge  or  a 
Kicdiator.  Tiii;  Roman  enforced  his  authority 
IjJ'armSjandtiiree  victories  were  obtained  over 
t!ie  Egypti.sn  fi)rcps.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
("fflsar,  now  ht^uJud  his  ai'raies,  but  a  d«feat 


Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of  her  brother-  be- 
came sole  mistress  of  Egypt ;  but  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  no  friends  to  female  governmentj 
Caesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her  younger  bro- 
ther Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age.  Appian.  Civ. — Cm.inMtx. 
— Strab.     17.— Joseph.    Ani.—Dio. — Plat,    in 

Jint.  &.C. — Sucloii.  in  CiEs. Apion^   king  of 

Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
Pbyscon.  After  a  reign  of  20  years  he  died  ; 
and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the  Ro- 
mans heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
presented  his  subjects  with  their  indepen- 
dence. Liv.  70. Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptole- 
my Soter,  by  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater.  Unable  to  succeed  to  trie  throne  of 
Egypt,  Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus, 
where  he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of 
attention.  Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Mace- 
donia, an  empire  which  ho  had  lately  acquired 
by  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  a  battle  io 
Phrygia,  but  his  reign  was  short,  and  Cerau- 
nus perfidiously  murdered  him  and  ascended 
his  throne,  280  B  C.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Mace- 
donia, as  long  as  Arsinoe  the  widow,  and  the 
children  of  Lysimachus  were  alive,  and  en- 
titled to  claim  his  kingdom  as  the  lawful  pos- 
session of  their  father.  To  remove  these  ob- 
stacles, Ceraunus  made  offers  of  marriage  to 
Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own  sister.  The  queen 
at  first  refused,  but  the  protestations  and 
solemn  promises  of  the  usurper  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  consent.  The  nuptials, 
however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated,  than 
Ceraunus  mardered  the  two  young  princes, 
and  confirmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  and 
cruelty.  But  now  three  powerful  princes 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their 
own,  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  Anli- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius;  and  Pyrrhus, 
the  king  of  Epirus  These  enemies,  however, 
were  soon  removed  j  Ceranus  conquered 
Antigonus  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped 
the  hostilities  of  his  two  other  rivals  by  pro- 
mises and  money.  He  did  not  long  remain 
inactive,  a  barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immedi- 
ately marched  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody.  The  Macedoni- 
ans might  have  obtained  the  victory,  if  Ce- 
raunus had  shown  more  prudence.  He  was 
thrown  down  from  his  eiejihant,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore 
his  body  to  [)ieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of 
Macedonia  only  18  months.    Jiislin.  24,   he. 

— Pans.  10.  c.   10. An   illegitimate   son  of 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which 
he  was  tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Cato  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by  the  se- 
nate, and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  obscure  office 
of  high  priest  in  the  temple  of  Venus  af  Pa- 
phos.  This  offer  was  rejected  with  the  indig- 
nation which  it  merited,  and  the  moiiarcc 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my.   The  ta^eaanres    found    in    the    tsland 


amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ],3o6;'250/. 
steiTms;.  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the 
conquerors.     Pint,   in  Cat.—  Vid.  Max.  9.— 

ri(,r.  3. A  man   who  altempted  to  make 

kimself  king  of  Macedonia,  in  ()[)pf)sition  to 
Perdiccas  He  was  expelled  i)y  Pclopidas. 
A  son  of  Pyrriius  kini;  of  Epirus,  by  An- 
tigone, the  daughter  of  Berenice.  He  was 
left  governor  of  Epirus,  when  Pyrrhus  went  to 
Italy  to  as.sist  tlie  Tarentines  against  the  Ro- 
mans, where  lie  presided  with  great  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  was  kiUed,  bravely 
flghtins;.  in  the  expedition  which  Pyrriius  un- 
dertook against  .Sparta  and  Argos. An  eu- 

niich,  by  whose  friendly  assistance  Mithri- 
datcs  the  Great  saved    his  life  after  a  bat  lie 

with  Lucullus. A  king  of  Epirus  who  died 

very  young  as  he  was  marching  an  army 
against  (he  ^Etolians,  who  had  seized  part  of 
his  dominions.  Justin.  28. —  -A  king  of 
Chalcidica  in  Syria,  about  30  years  before 
Christ.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  inva- 
ded Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  conqueror  s[iared  his  life  only 
upon  receiving  10()0  talents.  Jcscph.  ~9nl.  13. 
A  nephew  of  Atitigonus,  'vho  command- 
ed an  army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  re- 
volted from  his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and  some 
time  after  he  attempted  to  bribe  the  sol- 
diers of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
had  invited  him  to  his  camp.  He  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  for  this  treachery,  and  the 
Eg3p!ian    monarch    at    last   ordered    him  to 

drink  hemlock. A  son  of  Seleucus,  killed 

in  the  celebrated  battle  which  was  fought  at 
Issus  between  Darius  and  Alexander  the 
Great. A  son  of  Juba,  made  king  of  Mau- 
ritania. He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  Selene, 
the  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  and  tlic  cele- 
brated Cleopatra       He  was  put  to  death   by 

Cains  Caligula.      Dio. —  Tacit.    Ann    11. 

A  friend   of  Olho. A  favourite  of  Antio- 

fchus  king  of  Syria.  He  was  surnamed  Ma- 
cron.  A  Jew,   fiimous  for  his  cruelty  and 

avarice.     He  was  for  some  time  governor  of 

Jericho,   about    Jo5   years  before  Christ. 

A  powerful  Jew  durin.g  the  troubles  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea,  in  the  reign  of 

Augustus. A   son  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra. 

surnamed  PhUadclphus  by  his  father,  and 
made  master  of  Phceiiicia,  Syria,  and  ail  the 
territories  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  situated 
between  the  yEgean  and  the  Euphrates.    Pint. 

in  Anton. A    general  of    Herod,    king  of 

Judea. A  son  of  Chrysermus,  who  visit- 
ed   Cleomenes  king  of  Sparla.  when  imjiri- 

soned  in  Egypt. A  governorof. Alexandria, 

put  to  dealli  by  Cleomenes. Claudius,   a 

celebrated  geographer  ami  astrologer  in  the 
rei'j;ri  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Pelusium,  and  on  account  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, he  received  the  name  of  most  wise,  and 
most  divine  among  the  Greeks.  In  his  system 
of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universally  believ- 
ed and  adopted  till  the  16th  century,  when 
it  was  confuted  and  rejected  by  Copernicus. 
His  geography  is  valued  for  its  learnisig,  and 
the  very  useful  informnti'm  which  it  gives. 
Besides  his  system  and  his  geography,  Ptole- 
my wrote  other  books,  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  fixed  =.(ars.  of  lU5i2  of 
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which  he  gives  the  certain  and  definite  longi- 
tude and  latitude.  The  be.st  edition  of  Ptole- 
my's geography  is  that  of  Bertius,  fol.  Amst, 
IfilS,  and  that  of  his  treatise  ih  Jadidis  Aslro- 
lotricis  by  Camerar,  4to.  1535,  and  of  the  Har- 
moinca,  'Ito.  U'allis,  0,\on.  16S3. 

Ptolk.m.vis,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautiHed  it 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea  coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it  was 

the  same  as  Barce.     [rid  Barce.] A  city 

of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon.  Mela,  1,  c.  8, 1. 
3,  c.  8.—  Plin.  2,  c.  ^S.—Slrab.  14,  &c. 

Ptolvcus,  a  statuary  of  Corcyra,  pupil  to 
Critias  the  Athenian.     Paus.  6,  c.  3. 

PtCus,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Themisto,  who 
gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  upon 
which  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  surnamed 
Ptoas.  The  god  had  also  a  celebrated  oracle 
on  mount  Ptous.  Pint,  de  orac.  def. — Paus.  9. 
c.  23.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

PuELicirs,  a  Roman  freed-man,  so  much 
like  Pompey  the  Great,  that  they  were  often 
confounded  together.      I'al.  Max.  9,  c.  14. 

PuBLici.v.  i.Y.s  forbad  any  persons  to  plajr 
with  bad  or  fraudulent  designs. 

PuBLicoLA,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Vale- 
rius, on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Vid. 
^'aler!us.  Plul.  in  Pub.—Liv.  2,  c.  8.—Plin. 
30,  c.  15. 

PuBLiLi.\.  i.EX.  was  made  by  Publilius  Philo 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.445.  It  permitted  one  of 
the  censors  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians, 
since  one  of  the  consuls  was  chosen  from  that 

body.     Liv.  8,  c.  12. Another,  by  which  it 

was  ordained,  (hat  all  laws  should  be  previous- 
ly approved  by  the  senators,  before  they  were 
proposed  by  the  people. 

PuBMUs  SvKus,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  44  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  originally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Roman  pa- 
trician, called  Domitius,  who  brought  him  up 
with  great  attention,  and  gv.ve.  him  his  free- 
dom when  of  age.  He  gained  the  esteena  o£ 
the  most  powerful  at  Rome,  and  reckoned  J. 
Ca:sar  among  his  patrons.  He  soon  eclipsed 
the  [)oet  Laberius,  whose  burlesque  composi- 
tions were  in  general  esteem.  There  remains 
of  Publius,  a  collection  of  moral  sentences, 
written  in  Iambics,  and  placed  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  newest  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Patav.     Comin.  1740. 

PrcLius,  a  pnenomen  common  among  the 

Romans. Caius,  a  man  who  conspired  with 

Brulus  against   .1.   Ciesar. A  prator   who 

coii(]!iered  Palspolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and  though  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he  ob- 
tained a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  who  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph  during  a  prtetorship. 

A  Roman  consul  who  defeated  the  Latins,  and 

w  as   made  dictatttr. A  Roman  llatterer  in 

tlie  court  of  Tiberius. A  tribune  who  ac- 
cused Manlius,  he. 

PuDiciTiA,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name 
implies,  presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two 
tcm;iles  at  Rome.  Fcstus.  de  V.  sig. — Liv.  10, 
c.  7. 

Pur.cHERiA,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Thcodosius   the  Great,   famous  for  her  piety- 

moderntioij,   and  v'rlues. A    daughter    oi 

.Arcadius,  who  held  the  government  of   rtiff 


lioman  empire  for  many  years.  She  was 
mother  of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues  liave  been  uni- 
versally admired.  She  died  A.  D.  452,  and 
was  interred  at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is 

still  to  be  seen. ^Asisterof  Theodosins,  who 

reigned  absolute  for  some  time  in  the  Roman 
empire. 

Pui.cHRUM,  a  promontory  near  Carthage, 
now  Rnsafran     Lit.  29,  c.  27. 

PuLLus,  a  buniame  of  Numitorius. 

PuNicuM  BELLUM.  The  fir.'st  Punic  war  was 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  aj;ainst  Carthage, 
B.  C.  i!64.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the 
origin  of  this  war.  For  upwards  of  240  years, 
llie  two  nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jea- 
lousy each  other's  power,  but  they  had  total- 
ly eradicated  every  cause  of  contentions,  by 
settling,  in  three  different  treaties,  the  boun- 
daries of  their  respective  territories,  the  num- 
ber of  their  allies,  and  how  far  one  nation 
might  sail  into  the  Mediterranean,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  other.  Sicily,  an  island, 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  Carthagini- 
ans as  a  commercial  nation,  was  the  seat  of 
the  first  dissentions  The  Mamerlini,  a  body 
of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the  town  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  instead  of 
protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massacred 
them,  and  seized  their  possessions.  This  act 
of  cruelty  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
had  employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their 
perfidy ;  and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in 
Messana,  and  without  friends  or  resources, 
resolved  to  throw  themselves  for  protection 
into  the  hands  of  the  first  power  that  could 
relieve  them.  They  were,  however,  divid- 
ed in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  Carthage,  others  call- 
ed upon  the  Romans  for  protection.  "Without 
hesitation  or  delay,  the  Carthaginians  enter- 
ed Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened 
to  give  to  the  Mamertini  tliat  aid  which  had 
been  claimed  from  them  with  as-  much  ea- 
gerness as  ,rom  tiie  Carthaginians.  At  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  Mamer- 
tini, who  had  implored  tiieir  assistance,  took 
up  arms,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians  to 
evacuate  Messana.  Fresh  forces  were  poured 
in  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage  seemed 
superior  in  arms  and  in  resources,  yet  the 
valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily 
appeared  more  formidable,  and  Hiero,  the 
Syracusan  king,  who  hitherto  embracod  the 
interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  From  a 
private  (luarre!  the  war  became  general. 
The  Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily, 
but  as  their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the 
advantages  they  gained  were  small  and  in- 
considerable. To  make  themselves  equal  to 
their  adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was 
cut  down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  galleys  complete- 
ly maniied  and  provisioned.  The  successes 
they  met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little 
advantage  could  be  gained  over  an  enemy 
that  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long 
experience  Diiilius  at  last  obtained  a  victo- 
ry, and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  re- 
ceived a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.    The 


losses  they  iiad  already  sustained  induced  the 
Cartliaginians  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
Africa,  under  Regulus,  {Vid.  Regulus]  had 
rendered  diffident,  listened  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  first  Punic  war  was  concluded  B.  C. 
241,  on  the  following  terms : — The  Cartha- 
ginians pledged  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Ro- 
mans, within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of  3000 
Euboic  talents,  they  promised  to  release  all 
the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  other  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  not  to  molest  Hie- 
ro, king  of  Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  Ibis 
treaty,  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the 
dominion  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new 
conquests  in  Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair 
tiieir  losses  by  industry  and  labour.  They 
planted  colonies,  and  secretly  prepared  to  re- 
venge themselves  upon  their  powerful  rivals. 
The  R'jmans  were  not  insensible  of  their  suc- 
cesses in  Spain,  and  to  stoj>  their  progress  to- 
wards Italy,  they  made  a  stipulation  with  the 
Carthaginians,  by  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  Iberus,  or  to  molest  the 
cities  of  their  allies  the  Saguntines.  This  was 
for  some  time  observed,  but  when  Annibal 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned  the  boundaries 
which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  siege  of 
Saguntam.  The  Romans  were  apprized  of 
the  hostilities  which  had  been  begun  against 
their  allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  active  enemy  before  they  had  taken  any 
steps  to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were  car- 
ried to  Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  on- 
by  the  iniluence  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthagi- 
nian senate.  Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.. 
C.  218,  Annibal  ojarched  a  numerous  army  of 
90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse  towards  Italy, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Apennines,  with  uncommon  celerity,  and 
the  Roman  consuls  who  were  stationed  to  stop 
iiis  pi-ogress,  were  severally  defeated.  The 
ijattlo  of  Trebia,  and  that  of  the  lake  of  Thra- 
synienus,  threw  Rome  into  the  greatest  aj>- 
prehensions,  but  the  prudence  and  the  dilatory 
measures  of  the  di!;tator  Fabius,  soon  taught 
them  to  hope  for  better  times.  Yet  the  con- 
duct of  Fabius  ivas  universally  censured  a,5 
cowardice,  and  the  two  consuls  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command,  by  pursuing  a  different 
plan  of  0[)erations,  soon  brought  on  a  decisive 
action  at  Canna;,  in  which  45,000  Roman.s 
were  left  in  the  field  of  battle.  This  bloody 
victory  caused  so  much  consternation  at 
Rome,  that  some  authors  have  declared  that 
if  Annibal  had  immediately  marched  from  the 
()lains  of  Cannaj  to  the  city,  he  would  have 
met  M'ith  no  resistance,  but  would  have  termi- 
nated a  long  and  dangerous  war  with  glory  to 
himself,  and  the  most  inestimable  advantages 
to  Iiis  country.  This  celebrated  victory  at 
Cannte  left  the  concjueror  master  of  two  camps, 
and  of  an  immense  booty ;  and  the  cities  which 
had  hitherto  observed  a  neutrality,  no  sooner 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  than  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  the  interest  of  Carthage.  The 
news  of  this  victory  was  carried  to  Carthage 
by  Mago,  and  the  Carthaginians  refused  to 
believe  it  till  three  bushels  of  golden,  ring' 


were  spread  before  them,  which  had  heen  ta- 
lien  from  the  Roman  knights  in  Uie  field  of 
battle.  After  this  Annibal  called  his  brother 
Asdrubal  from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment; but  the  march  of  Asdrubal  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Romans,  his  army  was  defeated, 
«nd  himself  slain.  Affairs  now  had  taken  a 
different  turn,  and  Mar';ellus,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Italy,  soon 
<an;<i)t  liis  countrymen  that  Annibal  was  not 
invincible  in  the  field.  In  different  parts  of 
the  world  the  Romans  were  making  very 
rapid  conquests,  and  if  the  sudden  arrival  of 
a  Carthaginian  army  in  Italy,  at  first  raised 
fears  and  apprehetisions,  they  were  soon  en- 
abled to  dispute  with  their  enemies  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  Annibal  no  longer  appeared  formidable 
in  Italy;  if  he  conquered  towns  in  Campa- 
nia or  Magna  Grajcia,  he  remained  master  of 
them  only  while  his  army  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  he  marched  towards 
Rome  the  alarm  he  occasioned  was  but  mo 
mentary,  the  Romans  were  prepared  to  op- 
pose him,  and  his  retreat  therefoie  the  more, 
■dishonourable.  The  conquests  of  young  Sci- 
pio  in  Spain  had  now  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Rome  than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal 
from  the  capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  This  was  a  bold  and 
hazardous  enterprise,  but  though  Fabias  op 
posed  it,  it  was  universally  approved  by  the 
Roman  senate,  and  young  Scipio  was  em- 
powered to  sail  to  Africa.  The  conquests  of 
the  young  Roman  were  as  ra|)id  in  Africa  as 
in  Spain,  and  the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive 
for  the  fate  of  their  capital,  recalled  Annibal 
from  llaly,  and  preferred  their  safety  at  home, 
to  the  maintaining  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war  in  an(jther  quarter  of  the  globe.  Annibal 
received  their  orders  with  indignation,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for 
16  years  he  bad  known  no  superior  in  the 
field  of  battle.  At  his  arrival  in  Africa,  the 
Carthaginian  genefal  soon  collected  a  large 
army,  and  met  his  exulting  adversary  in  the 
plains  of  Zama.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  though  one  nation  fought  for  glory, 
and  the  other  for  the  dearer  sake  of  liberty, 
the  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal, 
who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of 
Rome,  fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had  advised 
his  countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  con- 
queror. This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the 
Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  the  haugh- 
ty conquerors  granted  with  difficulty.  The 
conditions  were  these :  Carthage  was  permit- 
ted to  hold  all  the  possessions  which  she  had 
in  Africa  before  the  war,  and  to  be  governed 
by  her  own  laws  and  institutions.  She  was 
ordered  to  make  restitution  of  all  the  ships 
and  other  effects  which  had  been  taken  in  vio- 
lation of  a  truce  that  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
both  nations.  She  was  to  surrender  the  whole 
of  her  fleet,  except  10  galleys;  she  was  to  re- 
iense  and  deliver  lip  all  the  captives,  deserters, 
or  fugitives,  taken  or  received  during  the  war 
Jo  indemnify  Masinissa  for  all  the  losses  which 
he  had  sustained;  to  deliver  up  all  her  ele- 
phants, and  for  the  future  never  more  to  tame 
or  break  any  more  of  these  animals.  She  was 
.not  to  make-war  upon  any  nation  whatever, 


i  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  she 
I  was  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  to  pay  the  sum 
I  of  10,000  (alents,  at  the  rate  of  200  talents  a 
I  year  for  fifty  years,  and  she  was  to  give  up 
hostages  from  the  noblest  families  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  several  articles ;  and  till  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  supply  the  Roman 
forces  with  money  and  provisions.  These  hu- 
miliating conditions  were  accepted  201  B.  C. 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  were 
released,  five  hundred  galleys  v.'ere  delivered 
and  burnt  on  the  spot,  but  the  immediate  ex- 
action of  200  talents  was  more  severely  felt, 
aiid  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators  burst 
into  tears.  During  the  50  years  which  follow- 
ed the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  were  employed  in  repairingthelr 
losses  by  unwearied  application  and  industry; 
butthey  found  still  in  the  Romans  a  jealous  ri- 
val,and  a  haughty  conqueror,  and  in  Masinissa, 
the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguing  and  ambitious 
monarch.  The  king  of  Numidia  made  himself 
master  of  one  of  their  provinces  ;  but  as  they 
were  unable  to  make  war  witliout  the  consent 
of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought  relief  by 
embassies,  and  made  continual  complaisits  in 
the  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  Masinissa.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  cause  of  their  com- 
plaints ;  but  as  Masinissa  was  the  ally  of  Rome; 
the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians  was  neglect- 
ed, and  whatever  seemed  to  depress  their  re- 
public, was  agreeable  to  the  Romans.  Cato, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  the  commission- 
ers, examined  the  capital  of  Africa  with  a 
jealous  eye ;  he  saw  it  with  concern  rising 
as  it  were  from  its  ruins;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  he  declared  in  full  se- 
nate, that  the  peace  of  Italy  would  never  be 
established  while  Carthage  was  in  being.  The 
senators,  however,  were  not  guide.'  by  his 
opinion,  and  the  dclenda  est  Carthagv  of  Cato 
did  not  prevent  the  Romans  from  acting  with 
moderation.  But  while  the  senate  were  de- 
bating abont  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and 
while  they  considered  it  as  a  dependant 
power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  the  wrongs  of 
Africa  were  without  redress,  and  Ma,inissa 
continued  his  depredations.  Upon  this  <he 
Carthaginians  resolved  to  do  to  their  cause 
that  justice  which  the  Romans  had  denied 
them  ;  they  entered  the  field  against  the  Nu- 
midians,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  by  Masinissa,  who  was  then  90  years 
old.  In  this  bold  measure  they  had  broken 
the  peace  ;  and  as  their  late  defeat  had  ren- 
dered them  desperate,  they  hastened  with  all. 
possible  speed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  io  justify 
their  proceedings,  and  to  implore  the  for- 
giveness of  the  Roman  senate.  The  news  of 
Masinissa's  victory  had  already  reached  Italy, 
and  immediately  some  forces  were  sent  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass  into 
Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers 
from  the  senate  ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
Romans  landed  at  UtiCa,  they  resolved  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  most  submissive  terms 
which  even  the  most  abject  slaves  could 
offer.  The  Romans  acted  with  the  deepest 
policy,  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  made, 
though  hostilities  appeared  inevitable;  and 
in  annverlo  the  submissive  offers  of  Carthage. 


tlie  consuls  replied,  that  to  prrvent  every 
cause  of  quarrel,  the  Cartliagiuiaus  must  deli- 
ver into  their  bauds  300liostaj;es,  all  childreu 
of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and  respec- 
table families.  The  demand  was  gretU  and 
alarmuig,  but  it  Wi.s  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  aiiother  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  Cartliagiuiaus 
complied,  and  immediately  4U,U00  suits  of  ar- 
mour, i:u,0u01arge  engiiiesof  war,  with  a  plen- 
tiful stoi'e  of  ammunitions  and  missile  wea- 
pons, were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity 
had  succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  thf 
tinal  resolutions  of  the  senate,  audthe  Cartha- 
ginians were  tlien  told  that  to  avoid  hostilities, 
they  must  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and 
retire  into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and 
found  anoiiier  city,  at  tlie  distance  of  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  This  was  heard 
with  horror  and  indignation ;  the  Romans 
were  !i\eu  and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was 
tilled  with  teaVs  and  lamentations.  But  the 
S[)irit  of  liberty  and  independence  was  not  yet 
extinguished  in  the  capital  of  Africa-  and  the 
Cartliaginiansdeterniinedto  sacriiice  theirlives 
for  the  protection  of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of 
Iheirforefiithers,  and  the  place  which  had  giv- 
en tiicm  birth.  Before  tiie  Roman  army  ap- 
proached the  cily,  pi'eparatioiis  to  support  a 
siege  were  made,  and  tlie  ramparts  ot  Car- 
thage were  covei-ed  with  stones,  to  compen- 
gate  for  the  weapons  and  instruments  of  war 
which  they  had  iguorantly  betrayed  to  the  du 
plicity  of  their  enemies.  Asdrubal,  whom  the 
despair  of  his  countrymen  had  banished  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Rlasinissa,  was  immediately  recalled  ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  possessed  more  spirit  and  more  vi- 
gour, than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at  tlie 
gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up  by 
the  Romans,  and  a  regidarsiege  begun.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  useless  operations,  and 
Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise  from  its 
ruins,  to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  world; 
when  Scij)lo,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Sci 
pio,  who  linished  the  second  Funic  war,  was 
jcnt  to  conduct  the  siege.  The  vigour  of 
his  operations  soon  baliied  tiie  efforts,  and 
the  bold  resistance  of  tiie  besieged  ;  the  com- 
munications which  they  had  with  the  land 
were  cut  off,  and  tlie  city,  which  was  twenty 
miles  in  circninfereace,  was  completely  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  Despair 
and  famine  now  raged  in  the  city,  and  Scipio 
gained  access  to  the  city  walls,  where  the  bat- 
tlements were  low  and  unguarded.  His  en- 
trance into  the  streets  was  disputed  with  un- 
common fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
neie  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress ;  but 
v^fhen  a  body  of  50,(jOO  persons  of  either  sex 
had  claimed  quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  disheartened,  and  siudi  as  disdained 
to  be  prisoners  of  wSr,  perislied  in  the  Hames, 
which  gradually  destroyed  their  habitations, 
147  B.  C.  after  a  continuation  of  hostilities 
•for  three  years.  During  17  days  Carthage 
ivas  in  Hames;  and  the  .soldiers  were  permit- 
ted to  re tleem  from  the  fire  whatever  |)osses- 
viou  they  could.    But  while  others  profited 
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from  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  philoso- 
phic general,  struck  by  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  scene,  repeated  two  lines  from  Homer, 
which  contained  a  prophecy  concerning  the 
fall  of  Troy.  He  was  asked  by  the  histoiiau 
Polybius,  towhat  he  then  applied  this  predic- 
tion.'' To  mi/  country^  replied  Scipio,  for  Iter 
too  I  dread  the  vicissitude  of  hnmnn  aj^'airs, 
find  in  her  turn  she  may  exiiibil  another  flam- 
/«g  Cartilage.  This  remarkable  event  hap- 
pened about  the  year  of  Rome  606.  The  news 
of  this  victory  caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at 
Rome;  and  immediately  commissioners  were 
api)ointed  by  the  Roman  senate,  not  only  to 
raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even  to  de- 
molish and  burn  the  very  raatei'ials  with 
which  they  were  made :  and  in  a  few  days, 
that  city  which  bad  been  once  the  seat  of 
commerce,  the  model  of  magnilicence,  the 
common  store  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  world, 
left  behind  no  traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its 
l)Ower,  or  even  ot  its  existence.  Polyb. — Oro- 
sius. — .Ippian.  de  Purdc.  ^-c. — Flor. — Pint,  in 
Cat  &,'■£. — Strab. — Liv.  epit. — Diog. 

PupiA  i,F,x  de  senatu,  required  that  the  se- 
nate should  not  be  assembled  from  the  18tb 
of  the  calends  of  February  to  the  calends  of 
the  same  month,  and  that  before  the  embas- 
sies v.ere  either  accepted  or  rejected,  the  se- 
nate should  be  held  on  no  account. 

PupiENos,  Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  him- 
self by  Ills  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  gradually  became  a  j)rai- 
tor,  consul,  |irefecl  of  Rome,  and  a  governor 
of  the  provinces.  His  father  was  a  black- 
smith. After  the  death  of  the  Gordians, 
Pupienus  was  elected  with  Balbinus  to  the 
imjierial  throne,  and  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maximi- 
ni;  he  immediately  marched  against  tliese 
tyrants ;  but  he  was  soon  informed  that  they 
had  been  sacrificed  to  (he  fury  and  resent- 
ment of  their  own  soldiers,  and  therefore 
!ie  retired  to  Rome  to  'enjoy  the  tranquil- 
lily  which  his  mei'it  claimed.  He  soon  af- 
ter pre|>aied  to  make  war  against  the  Per- 
sians, who  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
but  in  this  he  was  prevented,  and  massa- 
cred A.  D.  23G,  by  the  prajtorian  guards. 
Balbinus  shared  his  fate.  Pupienus  is  some- 
times called  Maximus.  In  his  private  cha- 
racter he  appeared  always  grave  and  serious, 
he  was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency,  and  no  greater  enco- 
mium can  be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to 
say  that  he  was  invested  with  the  purple 
without  soliciting  for  it,  and  that  the  Roman 
senate  said  they  had  selected  him  from  thou- 
sands, because  they  knew  no  person  more 
wortlij'  or  better  qualified  to  support  the  dig- 
nit)-  of  an  emperor. 

Pupius,  a  centuiion  of  Fonipey's  army, 
seized  by  Caasar's  soldiers,  &,c.     C(es.  B.  C.  1, 

13. 

Puppius,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 
CKsar.  His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that 
when  they  were  represented  on  the  Roman 
stage,  the  audience  melted  into  tears,  from 
which  circumstance  Horace  calls  them  lacry- 
moso,  1  ep.  1,  v.  G7. 

PuRPUKAKi'E,  two  islauds  of  the  Atlantic 


on  ibe  African  coast,  now  Lancarota  and  For- 1  courage,  wrapped    the  greatest   number  of 
iuvtnlara.     Plin.  6,  c  31, 1.  35,  c.  (3.  |  lliem  in  the  skin  of  the  NeniEeaa  lion,  and  car- 

Pfc-TEOLI,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  |  ried  them  to  Eurystheus 


between  Baia3  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  co 
lony  from  Cuma?.  It  was  originally  called 
Dicajarcliia,  and  afterwards /lu/eo/t,  from  (he 
great  numl.)er  of  tvells  that  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  much  fretjueuted  by  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  its  miutral  waters  and 
hot  baths,  and  near  it  Cicero  had  a  villa  called 
Fuitolanwn.  It  is  now  called  Puzzoli,  and 
containSj  instead  of  its  ancient  magnilicence, 
not  more  than  10,0(10  inhabitants.  67/.  13, 
V.  385. — Strab.5. — Vuiro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. — Cic. 
Phil.  8,  c.  3,fum.  15,  ep.  5.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.— 
Faus.  8,  c.  7. 

FuTicuL.'E,  a  place  of  the  Esquiline  gate, 
where  the  meanest  of  the  Koman  populace 
were  buried.  Part  of  it  was  converted  into 
a  garden  by  Mecsenas,  who  received  it  as  a 
present  from  Augustus.  Horat.  1.  Sat.  S,  v.  8. 
—  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. 

Pi-ANEi'siA,  an  Athenian  festival  celebra- 
ted in  honour  of  Theseus  and  his  companions  ; 
who,  after  their  return  from  Crete,  were  en- 
tertained with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  par- 
ticularly pulse.  From  this  circumstance  the 
Pyanepsia  was  ever  after  commemorated  by 
the  boiling  of  pulse,  »^a  «-ou  ^v-*"  ^j-'a  Some, 
however,  suppose,  thatit  was  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Heraclid®,  wlio  were  en- 
tertained with  pulse  by  the  Athenians. 

PvDNA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  originally 
called  Citron,  situate  between  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers  Aliacmon  and  Lydins.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  Cassander  massacred  Olympias 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  wife 
Roxane,  and  his  son  Alexander.  Pydna  is  fa- 
mous for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there,  on 
the22d  of  June,  B.  C.  168,  between  the  Ro- 
mans under  Paulus  and  king  Philip,  in  which 
the  latter  was  conquered,  and  Macedonia  soon 
after  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Justin.  14,  c.  6. — Flor. — Pint,  in  Paul. 
—Liv.  44,  c.  10. 

PvGELA,  a  seaport  town  of  Ionia.  Liv.  37, 
c.  11. 

Pi'GBiiEi,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  ex- 
tremest  i)arts  of  India,  or  according  to  others, 
in  ^Ethiopia.  Some  authors  atfirm,  that  they 
were  no  more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that 
they  built  their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aris- 
totle says  that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the 
earth,  and  that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest 
time  with  hatchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if 
to  fell  a  forest.  They  went  on  goats  and 
lambs  of  proportionable  stature  to  themselves, 
to  make  war  against  certain  birds  whom  some 
call  cranes,  which  came  thei'e  yearly  from 
Scythia  to  plunder  them.  They  were  origin- 
ally governed  by  Gerana  a  princess,  who  was 
changed  into  a  crane,  for  boasting  herself 
fairer  than  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90. — Ho- 
mer. 11.  'S.Strab.  7. — /Jrisl.  Anim.  8,  c.  12. 
~Jav.   13,  v.    \m.—Plin.  4,  k.c.—Mela,  3,  c. 

8. — Hue  I.  in  Mug.  S3. Philostr.  icon.  2,  c. 

22,  mentions  that  Hercules  once  fell  asleep  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  after  he  had  conquered 
Antceus,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  his 
body  by  an  army  of  these  Liliputians,  who  dis- 
charged their  arrows  with  great  fury  upon  his 
arms  and  ]eg<^.     The  hero,  pleased  with  their 


PvGMJSoN,  a  surname  of  Adonis  in  Cyprus. 
Hcsi/ch. 

PvGMALioN,  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Be- 
lus,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who 
founded  Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father 
he  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  be- 
came odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of 
his  predominant  passions,  and  he  did  not  even 
spare  the  life  of  Sicheeus,  Dido's  husband,  be- 
cause he  was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent 
of  all  the  Phoeniciau.'?.  This  murder  he  com- 
mitted in  a  temple,  of  which  Sichajus  was  the 
priest;  but  instead  of  obtaining  the  riches 
^vhich  he  desired,  Pygmali(}n  was  shunned  by 
his  subjects,  and  Dido,  tu  avoid  further  acts  of 
cruelty,  Hed  away  with  her  husband's  treasure, 
and  a  large  colony,  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  she  founded  a  city.  Pygmalion  died  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  47th  of  his 
reign.     Virg.  JEn.    1,  v.  347,  &.c. — Justin  18, 

c.    5. — Apollod.    3.  Ual     1. A    celebrated 

statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  de- 
bauchery of  the  females  of  Amathus,  to 
which  he  was  a  witness,  created  in  him  sucli 
an  aversion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  resolved 
never  to  marry.  The  affection  which  he  had 
denied  to  the  other  sex,  lie  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 
He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue 
of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the 
mythologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom 
the  artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  called  Paphus,  who  founded  the  city 
of  that  name  in  Cyprus.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  9. 
PvL.iDES,  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Pho- 
cis,  by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He 
was  educated  together  with  his  cousin  Ores- 
tes, with  whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable 
friendship,  and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  Agememnon,  by  assassinating 
Clyf emnestra  and  ii^gysthus.  He  also  accom- 
panied him  to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  for 
his  services  Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  giving 
him  his  sister  Electra  in  marriage.  Pylades 
hai]  by  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius. 
'J'he  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  be- 
came proverbial.  [Vid.  Orestes.]  Eurip.  in 
Iphig. — JEschyl.  in  Ag.  &ic. — Pans.   1,  c.  28. 

A  celebrated  Greek  musician,  in  the  age 

of  Philopcemen.     Pint,   in  Phil. A  mimic 

in  tiie  reign  of  .Augustus,  banished,  and  after- 
wards recalled. 

PvT.^;  a  town  of  Asia,  between  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia.  Cic.  5,  ad.  Alt.  The  word  Pyla, 
which  signifies  gales,  was  often  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  straits  or  passages  which 
opened  a  communication  between  one  coun- 
try and  another,  such  as  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  &c. 

PyljEaienks,  a  Paphlagonian,  son  of  Me- 
lius, who  came  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Menelaus.  His  son,  called  Harpa- 
lion,  was  killed   by  JVIeriones.     Dictys.    Cret. 

2,  c.  -.iA.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  358. A  king  of 

Majonia,  who  sent  ids  sons,  Mestes  and  An- 

tiphus,  to  the  Trojan   war. Another,   son 

of  Nicomedes,  banished  from  Paphlagonia  by 


Mithridates,  and  restored  by  Pompey 
irop.  5  and  6. 


PYLAGuaa;,  a  name  given  to  the  Ampbic- 
tyoniccouncil,  because  they  always  assembled 
at  Pylse,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pylaon,  a    son  of    iVeleus    and    Ciiloris, 

killed  by   Hercules  with  his  broihers.     Jlpol- 

lod.  1,  c.  9. 

Pylauge,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.     Jipollod. 

Pylartes,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus. 

Homnr.  II.  W,  v.  695. 

Pylas,  a  kiiig  of  Megara.  He  had  the 
mislbriune  accidentally  t,o  kill  his  uncle  Bias, 
for  which  he  fled  awayj  Iffaving  Uis  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  dri- 
ven irom  Athens.  Jipollod.  3,  c.  15. — Faus. 
1,  c.  39. 
Pyllse,  a  town  of  iEtolia.  Homer.  II.  2. 
Pyleus,  a  Trojan  ciiiei,  killed  by  Achil- 
les.  A  son  ot  Clymenus,   king  of  Orcho- 

menos. 

PYLLEON,atown  of  Thessaly.     Liv.  42,  c.  42. 
Pylo,  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of 
Hippotas.    JlpoLiod. 

Pylos,  now  ffavarin,  a  town  of  Messe- 
nia,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, opposite  tlie  island  Sphacteria  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  It  was  also  called  Coryp/iasw)i, 
from  the  promontory  on  which  it  was  erected. 
It  was  built  by  Pylus,  at  the  head  ot  a  colony 
from  Megara.  The  founder  was  dispossessed 
of  it  by  Neleus,  and  fled  into  Elis,  where  he 
dwelt  in  a  small  town  which  he  also  called  Py- 

Jos. A  to\Cn  of  Elis,  at  the   mouth  of  the 

viver  Alpheus,  between  the  Peneus  and  Selleis. 

Another  town  of  Elis  called  IViphyliucha, 

from  Tiiphylia,  a  province  of  Elis,  where  it 
was  situate.  These  three  cities  which  bore 
the  name  of  Pylos,  disputed  their  respective 
right  to  the  iionour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
celebrated  Nestor  son  of  Neieas.  The  Pylus 
whcih  is  situate  near  the  Alpheus,  seems  to 
win  the  palm,  as  it  had  in  its  neighbourhood 
a  small  village  called  Geranus,  aiid  a  river 
called  Geron,  of  which  Homer  makes  mention. 
Pindar,  however,  calls  INestor  king  of  iVies- 
5enia,  and,  therefore,  gives  the  preference  to 
the  first  mentioned  ui  these  three  cities.  Jpol- 
!od.  1,  c.  19, 1.  3,  c.  15. — Faus.  1,  c.  '69. — Stmb. 
Q.—Homtr.  II.  2,  Od.  3. 

Pylcjs,  a  town.     [Vid.  Pylos.] A  son  of 

Mars  by  Demonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
He  was  present  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.     Jipollod.  1. 

Pyea,  part  of  mount  (Eta,  on  which  the 
body  of  Hercules  was  burnt.     Liv.  30,  c.  30. 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in 
the  forges  of  mount  iGtna.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify 
fire  and  un  anvil.     Vir^^.  JUn.  8,  v.  425. 

Pyracmos,  a  man  killed  by  Caeneus.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  460. 

PYKiECHMEs,  a  king  of  Eubcea. A  king 

of  Pajonia  during  the  Trojan  war. 

Pykamus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  be- 
<;ame  enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame 
was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their 
parents  forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received 
each  other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of 
a  wall,  which  separated  their  bouses.  After 
the  most  solemn  vows  ot  sincerity,  they  both 
';;n-eed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends, 


■^""jand  to  meet  one  another    at  the    tomb   of 
j  Ninus,  under  a   white  mulberry  tree,    with- 


out the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe  came  first 
to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden  arrival 
of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away ;  and  as  she 
fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave  she  dropped  her 
veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and  besmeared 
with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived,  he  found 
Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  concluding  that 
she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were  vanished, 
returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which 
still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore 
fruit  of  the  coloiH"  of  blood.     Ovid.  Met.  4, 

V.  55,  he. — Hygin.  fab.  243. A  river  of 

Cilicia,  rising  in  mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  Pamphylian  sea.  Cic.  3,  fam.  11. — 
Dionys.  Ferieg. 

Pyren.5:a  Venus,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis. 

PyrenjEi,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of 
high  mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from 
Spain,  and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  They  receive  their  name 
from  Pyrene  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius, 
[fid.  Pyrene,  or  from  the  fire  (:nj?)  whicli 
once  raged  there  for  several  days.  This  fire 
was  ori?inal!y  kindled  by  shepherds,  and  so 
intense  was  the  beat  which  it  occasioned,  that 
all  the  silver  mines  of  the  mountains  were 
melted,  and  ran  down  in  large  rivulets.  This 
account  is  deemed  fabulous  by  Sirabo  and 
others.  Diod.  b.—Strab.  3.— Mela,  2,  c.  6. 
—Ital.  3,  V.  415.— Liv.  21,  c.  60.— P/uf.4,  c. 
20. 

PYRE«.ff:us,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  his  house  to 
the  nine  muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them 
violence.  The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to 
their  wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrenseus,  who 
attempted  to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings, 
threw  himself  down  from  the  ton  of  a  tower 
and  was  killed.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

Pyrene,  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offer- 
ed violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack 
Geryon,  and  she  brought  into  the  world  a 
serpent,  which  so  terrified  her,  that  she  lied 
into  the  woods,  where  she  was  torn  to  pieces 

by  wild  beasts. A  nymph,  mother  of  Cyc- 

nus  by  Mars.     Apollod. A  fountain  near 

Corinth.- A  small  village  in   Celtic  Gaul, 

near  which,  according  to  some,  the  river  Istcr 
took  its  rise. 

PvRGi,  an  ancient  town  of  Etrnria,  on  the 
sea  coast.  Virg.  JF.n.  10,  v.  184.— Ltr.  36, 
c.  3. 

Pyrgion,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
laws  of  Crete.     .iUitn. 

Pyrgo,  the  nurse  of  Priams  children,  \vho 
followed  jEneas  in  his  flight  from  Troy.  Virg. 
JEn.  5,  V,  645. 

PYRGOTELES,acelebratedcngraveron  gems, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  con- 
queror, as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor 
who  was  permitted  to  make  statues  of  him 
Plin.  37,  c.  1, 


Fyrgvs,  a  fortified  place  of  Elis  in  the  Pe-  j  concluded  by  still  doubting  ot  its  evidence 


leponnesus. 

Pykippe,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 
Pyro,  one  of  the  Oceanides.     Hesiod. 
Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  human  pur- 
poses the  fire  concealed  in  flints.     Plin.   7, 
C.56. 

Pyrois,  oneofthehorsesof  the  sun.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  V.  153. 

Pyronia,  a  surname  of  Diana.  Pans.  8, 
c.  16. 

Pyrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimethus  and 
Pandora,  who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometbeus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  In 
her  age  all  mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  de- 
luge, and  she  alone,  with  her  husband,  escaped 
from  the  general  destruction,  by  saving  them- 
selves in  a  boat  which  Deucalion  had  made 
by  his  father's  advice.  When  the  waters  had 
retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Pyrrha, 
with  her  husband,  went  to  llie  oracle  of  The- 
mis, where  they  were  directed,  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind,  to  throw  stones  behind  their 
backs.  They  obeyed,  and  the  stones  which 
Pyrrha  threw  were  changed  into  women,  and 
those  of  Deucalion  into  men.  [^^id.  Deucali- 
on.] Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Amphictyon, 
Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deucalion.  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  350,  &c. — Hygin.ia.b.  153. — Jpotlon. 

Rhiid.  3,   v.   1085. A  daughter  of   Creon, 

king    of   Thebes.     Paus.    9,    c.    10. The 

name  which  Achilles  bore  when  he  disguised 
himself  in  women's  clothes,  at  the  court  of 

Lycomedes.     Hygin.  fab.  96. A  town  of 

Euboea.    Mela,  2,  c.  7. A  promontory  of 

Phthiotls,  on  the  bay  of  Malia. A  town 

of  Lesbos. A  beautiful  courtezan  at  Rome, 

of  whom  Horace  was  long  an  admirer.     Uo- 
rat.  1,  od.  5. 

Pyrrheus,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Ambracia. 
Liv.  38,  c.  5. 

Pyrrhi  castra,  a  place  of  Lucania.  Liv. 
35,  c.  27. 

PyrrhiaS;  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  remark- 
able for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from 
slavery  an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  by 
pirates,  and  robbed  of  some  pots  fujl  of  pitch. 
The  old  man  was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness, 
that  he  gave  the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after 
he  had  told  him  tliat  they  contained  gold 
under  the  pitch.  Pyrrhias  upon  this  oti'ered 
the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to  the  old  man,  and 
retained  him  in  his  house,  with  every  act 
of  kindness  and  attention  till    the    time    of 

bis  death.      Piut.  in  qucnt.  G. A  general 

ef  the  iEtolians,   defeated  by  Pliilip,  king  of 
Macedonia. 

PvRRiiicHA,  a  kind  of  dance  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyr- 
rhus  the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were 
generally  armed.     Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Pyrkhicus,  a  (tee  town  of  Laconia.  Paus. 
3,  c.  2\.—Mhcn.  14. 

Pyrrhid^,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  rs'eoptolemus  in  Epirus. 

Pyrkho,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  disciple  to 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  painter.  His 
father's  name  was  Plistarchus,  or  Pistocrates. 
He  was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he 
doubted  of  every  thing,  never  made  any  coji- 
clusions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  e.Namined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  ull  iu  parts,  he 


This  manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher 
has  been  called  Pyrrhonysm,  and  his  disciples 
have  received  the  a})pellation  of  sceptics,  in- 
quisitors, examiners,   &c.     He  pretended  t» 
have  acquired  an  uncommon  dominion  over 
opinion  and  passions.    The  former  of  these 
virtues  he  called  ataraxia,  and  the  latter  ma 
Iriopaihi,  and  so  far  did   he  carry  his  want 
of  common   feeling  and  sympathy,    that  he 
passed  with  unconcern  near  a  ditch   in  which 
ills  master  Anaxarchus  had  fallen,  and  where 
he  nearly  perished.     He  was  once  in  a  storm, 
and  when  all  hopes  \rere  vanished,  and  de- 
struction  certain,  the  philosopher  remained 
unconcerned;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  lost  in  lametitations,  he  plainly  told  them 
to  look  at  a  pig  which  was  then  feeding  him- 
self on  board  the  vessel,  exclaiming,  Z'/tw  is  a 
true  model  for  a  ivise  man.     As  he  showed  so 
much  indifierence  in  every    thing,   and  de- 
clared that  life  and  death  were  the  same  thing, 
some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he  did 
not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world  ;  because, 
says  he,  there  is  no  difference  between  life  and 
death.      When  he  walked  in  the  streets  he 
never  looked  behind  or  moved  from  the  road 
for  a  chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  course  ; 
and,  indeed,   as  some    authors    remark,  this 
indifference  for  his  safety  often  exposed  him 
to  the  greatest  and  most  imminent  dangers, 
from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  interference 
of  his  friends  who  followed  him.  He  flourished 
B.  C.  309,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90. 
He  left  no  writings  behind  him.     His  coun- 
trymen were  so  partial  to  him,  that  they  raised 
statues  to  his  memory,  and  exempted  all  the 
philosophers  of  Elis  from  taxes.    Diog.  9. — 
Civ.  de  Drat.  3,  c.  ll.—Jlul.   Gel.  11,  c.  5. — 
Paus.  6,  c.  24. 

Psrrhus,  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamle, 
the  daughter  of  king  Lycomedes,  who  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  yellotcness  of  his 
hair.  He  was  also  called  Neoptolemus,  or 
neiv  warrior,  because  he  came  to  the  Trojai* 
war  in  the  last  year  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troas.  [Fid.  JN'eoptolemus.'^ 
A  king  of  Epirus,  descended  from  Achil- 
les, by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  from 
Hercules  by  that  of  his  father,  and  son  of. 
.i^acides  and  Phthia.  He  was  saved  when  an 
inlaiit,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  from  the 
pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  he 
was  carried  to  the  court  of  Glautias  king  of 
Illyricum,  who  educated  him  with  great  ten- 
derness. Cas.5ander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wish- 
ed to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 
from  him ;  but  Glautias  not  only  refused  to 
deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
but  he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  13 
years  of  age.  About  five  years  after,  the 
absence  of  Pyrrhas,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Glautias  raised 
new  commotions.  The  monarch  was  expelled 
from  his  throne  by  Neoptolemus,  who  had 
usurped  it  after  the  death  of  yEacides;  and 
being  still  without  resources,  he  applied  to  his 
brother-in-law  Demetrius  for  assistance.  He 
accompanied  Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Ipsu?, 
and  fought  there  with  all  the  prudence  and  in- 
trepidity of  an  experienced  general.   He  after- 


•wards  passed  into  Egypt,  where  by  his  mar- 
riage witli  Antigone  the  daughter  ol  Berenice, 
he  soon  obtained  a  sufficient  force  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  He  was  success- 
ful in  the  undertaking,  but  to  remove  all  causes 
of  quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to  share  with 
him  the  royalty,  and  some  time  after  he  put 
him  to  death  under  pretence  that  he  had  at 
tempted  to  poison  him.  In  the  subsequent 
years  of  his  reign,  Pyrrlins  engaged  in  the 
♦juarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  i\Ja- 
cedonian  monarchy,  he  marched  against  De- 
metrius, and  gave  (he  Macedonian  soldiers 
iVesh  proofs  ot  Ids  valodi-  and  activity.  By 
dissimulation  he  ingratiated  himself  in  the 
minds  of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  De- 
metrius laboured  under  a  momentary  illness, 
Tyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon 
after  rendered  him  master  of  the  kingdom. 
This  he  shared  with  Lysiraachus  for  seven 
months,  till  the  jealousy  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague,  obliged  him 
to  retire.  Pyrrhus  was  meditating  new  con- 
quests, when  the  Tarentines  invited  him  to 
Italy  to  assist  them  against  the  encroaching 
power  of  Rome.  He  gladly  aocejjted  the  invi- 
tation, but  Ids  passage  across  the  Adriatic 
proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reached  the  sn..res 
of  Italy,  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance  into 
Tarentum,B.  C.  280,  he  began  to  reform  tUe 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  introdu- 
cing tiie  strictest  discipline  among  their  troojjs, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
dangers.  In  the  lirst  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans,  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  tins  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
his  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans,  and  terrilied 
their  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  conquerorsaid  that 
such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin  him. 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  mini.ster,  to 
Rome,and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
I'hese  otters  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
.Fyrrhus  questioned  Cineas  about  the  manners 
ami  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  .saga- 
cious minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was 
a  venerable  assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to 
fight  against  them  was  to  attack  another  Hy- 
dra. A  second  battle  was  fouglit  near  Ascu- 
5um,  but  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  and  the 
valour  so  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  that  the 
Romansandtheirenemies  reciprocally  claimed 
the  victory  as  their  own.  ryrrhfis  slill  con- 
tinued the  war  in  favour  of  the  Tarentines, 
when  he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inha- 
bitants, who  lalionred  under  the  yoke  ot  Car- 
thage, and  the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  ty- 
rants. His  fondness  of  novelty  soon  deterinin- 
cd  him  to  (init  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison  at  Ta- 
rentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  v.here  lie 
obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthaginians, 
and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  lor  a 
while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  in- 
vading Africa,  but  soon  his  jiopidarity  vanish- 
ed, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved 
\i-itli  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself  oppres- 
sive, so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deemed 
■A  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  al.  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hl*etilitic?  with  the  Romans  with  great  acri- 


moiiy,  but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  liati 
been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  under 
Curiiis,  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C 
274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortilied 
by  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained  over 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epirus 
he  began  to  repair  his  military  character,  by 
attacking  Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian throne.  He  gained  some  advantages 
over  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the 
throne  ot  Macedonia.  He  afterwards  march- 
ed against  Sparta,  at  the  reijuest  of  Cleony- 
mus,  but  when  all  his  vigorous  operations  were 
insutticient  to  take  the  capital  of  I,aconia,  he 
retired  to  Argos,  where  the  treachery  of 
.-\risteus  invited  him.  The  Argives  desired 
him  to  retire,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  republic,  which  were  confounded 
by  the  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles.  He 
complied  with  their  wishes,  but  in  the  night, 
he  marched  his  forces  into  the  town,  and 
might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  place 
had  he  not  retarded  his  progress  by  entering 
it  with  his  elephanls.  The  combat  that  ensu- 
ed was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  monarch, 
to  flight  with  more  boldness,  and  to  encounter 
dangers  with  more  facility,  e.'schanged  his 
dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  ene- 
my, but  as  he  was  going  to  rim  him  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Pyr- 
rlins to  the  ground.  Kis  head  was  cut  off,  and 
carried  to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenus,  272  years  before  the  Chri.^- 
tian  era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  com- 
mended fur  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not 
only  his  friends  but  also  his  enemies,  have 
been  warm  in  extolling  him  ;  and  Annibal  de- 
clared, that  for  experience  and  sagacity  the 
king  of  Epirus  was  the  tirst  of  commander.-. 
He  had  chosen  Alexander  the  Great  for  a  mo- 
del, and  ill  every  thing  he  wished  not  only  to 
imitate,  but  to  surpass  him.  In  the  art  of  war 
none  were  superior  to  him  ;  he  not  only  made 
it  his  study  as  a  general, but  even  he  wrote  many 
books  on  encamjiments,  and  the  dittr^rcnt 
ways  of  training  up  an  array  and  whatever  he 
did  H  as  by  principle  and  rule.  His  uncommon 
understanding,  and  his  penetration,  are  also 
admired  ;  but  the  general  is  severely  censur- 
ed, who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a  counti}  - 
than  he  looks  for  other  victories,  witiiout  re- 
garding, or  securing  what  he  had  already  ob- 
tained, by  measures  and  regulations  honoinri- 
ble  to  himself,  and  advantageous  to  his  sub- 
jects. The  Romans  passed  great  encomiums 
upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus  was  no  less  struck 
with  their  magnanimity  and  valour  :  so  muc!; 
indeed,  that  he  exclaimed,  that  if  he  had  sol- 
diers like  the  Romans,  or  if  the  Romans  had 
him  for  a  general,  he  would  leave  no  corner 
of  thceartii  unseen,  and  no  nation  uncoiKpier- 
ed.  Pyrrhus  married  many  wives,  and  all  for 
p(ditical  reasons ;  besides  Antigone,  he  had 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Agatliocles,  as  also  a 
daughter  of  Autoleon  king  of  Pa?onia.  His 
cidldren,  as  his  biographer  observes,  deriveil  a 
warlike  spirit  from  their  father,  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  one  to  which  of  them  he  should 
leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  he  replied,  t« 
him  who  has  flie  sliari)e»t  .^word,      Mtia^h 


^iist.  an.  10. Plul.  in  vitA. — Justin.  17,  Sic. —  Itona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  ins(rucrK)it« 

I/ir  11  and  14. Hornl.  3,  od-G.- — ■  ."Si  king  of  '  respected,  and  his  apjirohatinn  eourted  :  the 

Epirus.  son  of  Ptolemy,  raui'dei-ed  by  the  peo- 1  most  debauched  and  effeminat.?  were  pleased 

lie  of  Ambracia 


J,.,  „,  ,,, „ Elis  daughter,  called  Lau 

darnia,  or  Deidamia,  succeeded  him.     Pans 

A  son  of  Dajdaliis. 

PvsTE.  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Gauls,  &,c.     PolyvM.  2. 

PvTti.vGOKAS,    a    celeljrated    philosopher, 
bo:'.a  at  Samos.     His  father.  Mnesarchns,  was 
a  ;ier.«on  of  distinction,  and,  therefore,  the  son 
received  that  education  which  was  most  cal- 
culated to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  invigorate 
hi?  body.     Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
early  made  acT'iainled  with  poetry  and  music; 
eloquence  and  astronomy  became  his  private 
sti^dies,  and  in  gymnastic  exercises  he  often 
bore  the  palm  for  strength  and  dexterity.     He 
first  made  himself  known  in  Greece,  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  he  obtained,    in  the 
18(h  year'of  his  age,  the  prize  for  wrestling; 
and,  after  he  had  been  admired  for  the  ele- 
gance and  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  unde'rstanding,  he  retired  into 
the  east.     In  Egypt  and  Chaidaea  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and  learned  from 
them  the  artful  policy,  and  the  symbolic  writ- 
inirs,  by  which  they  governed  the  princes  as 
uell  as  the  people,  and  after  he   had  spent 
many  years  in  gathering  all   the  information 
which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tradi- 
tion, concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revi- 
sited his  native  island.     The  tyranny  of  Poly- 
crates  at  Samos    disgusted    the    philosopher, 
who  was  a  great  advocate  for  national  indepen- 
deixe;  and,  though  he  was  the  favourite  of 
the  tyrant,  he  retired  from  the  island,  and  a  se- 
cond time  assisted  at  the  Olympic  games.     His 
fame  was  too  well  known  to  escape  notice  ;  he 
was  saluted  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  name 
of  ^ophUt,  or  wise  man  ;  but  he  refused  the 
appellation,  and  was  .satisfied    witti    that    of 
philosopher,  or,  the  friend  of  wisdom.      "At 
the  Olympic  games,"  said  he,  in  explanation 
of  this  new  appellation  he  wished  to  assume. 
"  some  are  attracted  with  the  desire  of  obtain- 
ing crowns  and  honours,others  come  to  expose 
their  different  commodities  to  sale,  while  cu- 
riosity draws  a  third  class,  and  the  desire  of 
contemplating   whatever   deserves  notice   in 
that  celebrated  assembly  :  thus  on  the  more 
extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many 
struggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many 
pai.t'for  the  advantages  of  fortune, a  few,  and 
huleed  but  a  few.  who  are  neilher  desirous  of 
money,  nor  ambitious  of  fame,  are  sufficiently 
gra!ified  to  be  spectators  of  the  wonder,  the 
hurry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the   scene." 
From  Olympia,  the    philosopher    visited  the 
republics  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
Mi!«,na  Graicia,  where  he  fixed  his  habitation 
in  the  town  of  Crotona,  about  the  40th  year 
of  his  age.     Here  he  founded  a  sect  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  It.dian,  and  he 
soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  |)upils,  which  the  recommeiuiation  ot" 
his  mental,  as  well  as  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments, had  procured.     His  skill  in  music  and 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
h:h!  of  natuml  philosophy,  gained  unn  fri.nds 
and  admirers;  and  amidst  the  volu[»tu(iiisuess 
that  Prevailed  among  the  iahabilants  of  Cro- 
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with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  deliveiy 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  them 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  virtu- 
ous and  manly  pursuits.     These  animated  ha- 
rangues wci'e  attended  with  rapid  success,  and 
a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  and 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.    The  females 
were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they 
left  oft"  their  gaudy  ornaments ;    the  youths 
were  called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  plea- 
sure, and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intempe- 
rance,   and    paid    to    their  parents  that  sub- 
missive attention  and  deference  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  required.     As  to  the  old, 
they  were  directed  no  longer  to  spend  their 
time  in  amassing  money,  but  to  improve  their 
understanding,  and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those 
comfortsof  mind  which  frugality,  benevolence, 
and  philanthropy  alone  can   produce.      The 
sober  and  religious  behavii.  jrof  the  philoso- 
pher strongly  recommended  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  these  precepts.  Pythagoras  was 
admired  for  his  venerable  aspect;  his  voice 
was  harmonious,  liis  eloquence  persuasive,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  distaat 
travels,  and  by  being  crowned  at  tiie  Olympic 
games,  was  great  and  important.     He  regular- 
ly frequented  the  tem[)les  of   the  gods,  and 
paid  his  devotion  to  the  divisiity  at  an  early 
liour ;  he  lived  upon  the  purest  and  most  inno- 
cent food,  he  clothed  himself  like  the  priests 
of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and.  by  his  continual 
purifications,  and  regular  offerings,  he  seemed 
to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  sanc- 
tity.   These  artftal  measures  united  to  render 
him  an  object,  not  only  of  reverence,  but  of 
imitation.       To  set  himself  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  his  pupils,  a  number  of  years  was 
required  to  try  their  various  dispositions  ;  the 
most  talkative  were  not  permitted  to  speak  ia 
the  presence  of  their  master  before  they  had 
been  his  auditors  for  five  years  ;  and  those  who 
possessed  a  natural  taciturnity  were  allowed 
to  speak  after  a  probation  of  two  years.  VVhem 
they  were  capable  of  receiving  the  secret  in- 
structions of  the  philosojiher,  they  were  taught 
the  use  of  cyphers  and  hieroghqihic  writings; 
and  Pythagoras  might   boast,  that  his  piijiils 
could  correspond    together,   though    iis    the 
most  distant  regions,  in  unknown  characters : 
and  by  the  signs  and  words  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, they  could  discover,  tiiough  stranger* 
and  barbarians,  those  that  had  been  educated 
in  the  Pythagorean  school.     So  great  was  his 
authority  among  his  pu[)ils,  that,  to  dispute  his 
word  was  deemed  a  crime,  and  the  most  stub> 
born  were  drawn  to  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  their  opponents,  when   they  helped  theii* 
arguments  by  the  words  of  iht  master  said  so, 
an  expression  which  became    proverliial  in 
jurare  in  verba  magistri.     The  great  iniluenca 
which  t!ie  philosoplier  possessed  in  his  school 
ivas  transferred  to  the  world  ;  the  pupils  divid- 
ed the  applause  and  the  approbation  of  th» 
people  with  their  venerated  master,  and  in  a 
short  time,  tiie  rulers  and  the  legislators  of  all 
the  ))riiicipal  towns  of  Greece.  Sicily, and  (taly, 
boasted  in  being  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras. 
The  Sarnian  philosopher    was   the  first  w'ho 
ninported  the  doctrbie  of  vxtlempsychosis,  oi' 


transmigration  of  the  soul  into  different  bo- 
dies ;  and  those  notions  lie  seemed  to  have 
imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or 
in  the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmans. 
More  strenuously  to  supjiort  his  chimerica] 
system,  he  declared  he  recollected  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  his  soul  had  animated  before 
that  of  the  son  of  Mnesarchus.  He  remem- 
bered to  have  been  ^thalides,  the  son  of 
Mercury ;  to  have  assisted  the  Greeks  du 
ring  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  character  of 
Euphorbus;  [Firf.  Euphorbus,]  to  have  been 
Herniotimus ;  afterwards  a  fisherman  ;  and  last 
of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  forbad  Ids  disciples  to 
eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he  supposed 
them  to  have  been  produced  from  the  same 
putrified  matter  from  which,  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  man  was  formed.  In  his  theo- 
logical system,  Pythagoras  supported  that  the 
Mniverse  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  of 
passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  o(".  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considered  num- 
bers as  the  principles  of  every  tiling,  and  per- 
ceived in  the  universe  regularity,  correspon- 
dence, beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as 
intentionally  produced  by  the  creator.  In  his 
doctrines  of  morality,  he  perceived  in  the 
human  mind,  propensities  common  to  us  with 
the  brute  creation  ;  and  besides  these,  and  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discover- 
ed the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported 
Ihat  the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification 
was  to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral 
and  intellectual  pleasures.  The  thoughts  of 
the  past  he  considered  as  always  present  to  us, 
and  he  believed  that  no  enjoyment  could  be 
had  where  the  mind  was  disturbed  by  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  or  fears  about  futurity. 
This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher  to  re- 
commend to  his  followers  a  jjarticular  mode 
of  education.  The  tender  years  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans were  employed  in  continual  labour, 
in  study,  in  exercise,  and  repose ;  and  the 
philosopiier  maintained  his  well  known  and 
important  maxim,  that  many  things,  especi- 
ally lo\  e,  are  best  learnt  late.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  the  adult  was  desired  to  behave 
with  caution,  spirit,  and  patriotism,  and  to  re- 
member that  tlie  community  aud  civil  society 
demanded  his  exertions,  and  that  the  good  of 
the  public,  and  not  his  own  private  enjoy- 
ments, were  the  ends  of  his  creation.  From 
lessons  like  these,  the  Pj^hagoreans  were 
•trictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind,  and  carefully 
to  review  the  actions,  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  the  preceding  days.  In  their  acts  of  de- 
Totion,  they  early  repaired  to  the  most  solita- 
ry places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  they 
bad  examinSti  their  private  and  public  conduct, 
and  conversed  with  themselves,  they  joined 
in  the  company  of  their  friends,  and  early  re- 
freshed the  body  with  light  and  frugal  aliments. 
Their  conversation  was  of  the  most  innocent 
nature;  political  or  philosophic  subjects  were 
discussed  with  propriety,  but  without  warmtli, 
and,  after  the  conductof  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the 
same  religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a 
strict  and  impartial  self-examination.  From 
such  regularity,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary 
tons«qucnc©s  could  arise  ;  and  it  nill  not  ap- 


pear wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  PythdgSf 
ras  were  so  much  respected  and  admired  a« 
legislators,  and  imitated  for  their  constancy, 
friendship,  and  humanity.  The  authors  that 
lived  in,  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
have  rather  tarnished  than  brightened  the 
glory  of  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
and  they  have  obscured  his  fame  by  attribut- 
ing to  him  actions  which  were  dissonant  with 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  moralist.  To 
give  more  weight  to  his  exhortations,  a.s  some 
writers  mention,  Pythagoras  retired  into  a  sub- 
terraneous cave,  where  his  mother  sent  him 
intelligence  of  every  thing  which  happened 
during  his  absence.  After  a  certain  number  of 
monlhshe  again  re-appeared  on  the  earth  with 
a  grim  and  ghastly  countenance,  and  declared, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  was  re- 
tui-ned  from  hell.  From  similar  exaggerations, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  he  a))peared  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  a  golden  thigh,  and  that 
he  could  write  in  letters  of  blood  whatever  he. 
pleased  on  a  looking  glass,  and  that,  by  setting 
it  oiiposite  to  the  moon,  when  full,  all  the  cha- 
racters which  were  on  the  glass  became  legible 
on  the  moon's  disk.  They  also  support,  that, 
by  some  magical  words,  he  tamed  a  bear, 
stopped  the  (light  of  an  eagle,  and  appeared 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  instant  in  the 
cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapontum,  fcc.  The 
time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of  this  great 
philosopher  are  unknown  ;  yei  many  suppose 
that  he  died  at  Metapontum,  about  497  year* 
before  Ciirist ;  and  so  great  was  the  veneration 
of  the  people  of  Magna  Grajcia  for  him,  that 
he  received  the  same  honours  as  were  paid  to 
the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house  became  a 
sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages  likewise  ac- 
knowledged his  merits;  and  when  the  Romans, 
A.  U.  C.  411,  were  commanded  by  the  oracltt 
of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  bravest  and 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distinguished  honour 
was  conferred  on  Alcibiades  and  Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras  had  a  daughter,  called  Damo. 
There  is  now  extant  a  poetical  composition 
ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  and  called  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  which  contain 
the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and  moral 
precepts ;  but  many  support,  that  it  is  a  suppo- 
sititious composition,  and  that  the  true  nam«s 
of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras  distin-' 
guished  himself,  also,  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics  ;  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  47th  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid's  elements,  about  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  so  elated  after  making  the  discovery,  that 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  hecatomb  to  the 
gods ;  but  the  sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of 
small  oxen,  made  with  wax,  as  the  philoso- 
pher wa3  ever  an  enemy  to  shedding  the  blood 
of  all  animals.  His  system  of  the  universe,  in 
which  he  placed  the  sun  in  the  centi-e,  and  all 
the  planets  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round 
it,  was  deemed  chimerical  and  improbable, 
till  the  deep  inquiries  aud  the  philosophy  of 
the  16th  century  proved  it,  by  the  most  ac- 
curate calculations,  to  be  true  and  Incon- 
testible.  Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamblicus,  and 
others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
but  with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  vera- 
city.    Cic.  de  J^at.  D,  J,  c.  6.     Tuic.  4,  c.  1,— 


Siog.  fcc.  B.—IJygiii.  fab.  n2.—  0uil.  Met. 
35,  V.  60,  kc.—Plalo.—Flin.  34,  c.  (S.—  Gdl. 
Si. — lamblic. — Poiphyr.—Plut. A  soothsay- 
er at  Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Hephaislion,  by  consnltinj; 

?he  entrails  of  victims. A   tyrant  of  Ephe- 

sus. One  of  Nero's  wicked  favourites. 

FvTFiKAS,     an     archoii     at    Athens. x\ 

native  of  Massilia,  famous  for  liis  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  riiathematics,  philosophy,  and 
geography.  He  aLso  distinguished  himself  by 
his  travels,  and  with  a  mind  that  wished  to 
seek  information  in  every  corner  of  (he  earth, 
he  advanced  far  into  the  northern  seas,  and 
discovered  the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered 
that  then  unknown  sea, which  is  now  called  the 
Baltic.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  ge- 
ography were  ingenious,  and  indeed,  modern 
navigators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify 
and  accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  by 
the  length  of  da3^s  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been 
tost,  though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Pytheas  lived, 
according  to  some,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle. 
Strab.  2,  &<;. — Plin.  37. An  Athenian  rhe- 
torician in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Demosthenes, 
of  whom  he  observed,  that  his  orations  smelt 
of  the  lamp.  Pytheas  joined  Antipater  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  ora- 
tions were  devoid  of  elegance,  harsh,  uncon- 
nected and  diffuse,  and  from  this  circumstance 
he  has  not  been  ranked  among  the  orators  of 
Athens.  JElian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  I.—Phd  in  Dtm. 
^  Polit.pr. 

Pythes,  a  native  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
son  of  AnA^oraache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at 
the  Olympian  games.  Plin.  34,  c.  7. — Pans. 
6,  0.  14. 

Pytheus,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches 
in  the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained 
the  monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  was 
marching  on  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  offered  him  to  defray  tiie  expenses  of  tlie 
whole  war.  Xerxes  thanked  hjni  with  much 
gratitude,  and  promised  to  give  him  whatever 
he  should  require.  Pytheus  asked  him  to  dis- 
miss his  son  from  the  expedition  :  upon  vvliich 
the  monarch  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  cut 
in  two,  and  one  half  of  the  body  to  be  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  v\ay,  and  the  other  on'the 
Jeft,  that  his  army  might  march  between  tiiem. 
Pint,  de  mvl.  rii-t. — Herodof. 

PYTiiLi,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi. She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to 
such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sul- 
phureous vapours  which  issued  from  the  hole 
of  a  subterraneous  cavity  within  the  temple, 
over  which  she  sat  bare  on  a  three  legged 
stool,  called  a  tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  vapour  was  ex- 
haled by  the  priestess,  and  at  this  divine  iu- 
spiration,  her  eyes  suddenly  sparkled,  her 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  a  shivering  ran  over 
all  her  body.  In  this  convulsive  slate  she 
spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god,  often  with  loud 
Lowlings  and  cries,  and  her  articulations  were 
taken  down  by  the  priest,  and  set  in  order. 
Sometiiues  tin;  spirit  of.  in.spiration  was  more 


gentle,  and  not  always  violent;  yet  Plutarcli 
mention.''  one  of  the  priestesses  who  was 
thrown  into  such  excessive  fury,  that  not 
only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  also 
the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
trijiod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspira- 
tion, were  tcrrilied  and  forsook  the  temple; 
and  so  violent  wa.s  the  lit,  that  she  continued 
for  some  days  in  the  most  agonizing  situation, 
and  at  last  died.  The  Pythia,  before  she 
placed  herself  on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash  her 
whole  body,  and  particularly  her  hair,  in  the 
waters  of  die  fountain  Castalis,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Parnassus.  She  also  shook  a  laurel 
tree  tiiat  grew  near  the  place,  and  sometimes 
eat  the  leaves  with  which  she  crowned  her- 
self. The  priestess  was  originalh'  a  virgin,  but 
the  institution  was  changed  whenEchecrates, 
a  Tliessalian,  had  offered  violence  to  one  of 
them,  and  none  but  women  who  were  above 
the  age  of  fift}',  were  permitted  to  enter  upon 
that  sacred  office.  They  always  appeared 
dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgins  to  intimate 
their  purity  and  modesty,  and  they  were  so- 
lemnly bound  to  obsei-ve  the  strictest  laws  of 
temperance  and  chastity,  that  neither  phan- 
tastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  behaviour  might 
bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  into  contempt.  There  was  ori- 
ginally but  one  Pythia,  besides  subordinate 
priests,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  most  celebrated  of  all 
tjjese  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at 
Delphi.  The  oracles  were  always  delivered 
in  haxameter  verses,  a  custom  which  was 
some  time  after  discontinued.  The  Pythia 
was  consulted  only  one  month  in  the  year, 
about  the  spring.  It  was  always  required  that 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  should  make 
large  presents  to  Apollo,  and  from  thence 
arose  the  opulence,  splendour,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  that  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi. 
Sacrifices  also  were  offered  to  the  divinity,  and 
if  the  omens  [)roved  unfavourable  the  priestess 
refused  to  give  an  answer-  There  were  gene- 
rally five  la-iests  who  assisted  at  the  offering 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  also  another 
who  attended  the  Pythia,  and  assisted  her  in 
receiving  the  oracle.  [Vid.  Delphi,  Oraculum.] 
Pans.  10,  c.  5.—Diod.  16.— Strab.  6  and  9.— 
Jualin.  24,  c.  5. — Plut.  de  oral.  def. — Eurip.  in 
Ion. —  Chrysost. Games  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
They  were  first  instituted,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  whicli 
they  received  their  name ;  though  others  main- 
tain that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga- 
memnon, or  Diomedes,  or  by  Arapliictyon, 
or  laslly  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyous, 
B.  C.  1263.  They  were  originally  celebrated 
once  in  nine  years,  but  afterwards  every 
fifih  year,  on  tlie  second  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad, according  to  the  number  of  the  Parnas- 
sian nymphs  who  congratulated  Apollo  after 
his  victory.  The  gods  themselves  were  ori- 
ginally among  the  combatants,  and  according 
to  some  authors,  the  first  jirizes  were  won  by 
Pollux,  in  boxing;  Castor,  in  horse-racing;. 
Hercules,  in  the  pancratium  ;  Zetus,  in  fight- 
ing  with    t!ie   aiBiour;  Calais,  tit  runuiag; 


I'damon,  in  wrestling;  andPeleus,  in  throw- 
ing the  quoit.  TbesTe  illustrious  conquerors 
were  rewarded  by  Apollo  himself,  who  was 
preseiit  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some  how- 
ever observe,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  mu- 
sical contention,  in  whicli  he  who  sung  best 
the  praises  of  Apollo,  obtained  the  prize, 
which  was  presents  of  gold  or  silver,  which 
were  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  garland  of 
the  palm  tree,  or  of  beach  leaves.  It  is  said 
that  Hesiod  was  refused  admission  to  tiiese 
games,  because  he  was  not  able  to  play  up- 
on the  har|),  which  was  required  of  all  such 
as  entered  the  lists.  Tlie  songs  which  were 
sung  were  called  --j'zua  u/io*  Ike  Pythian  moiles- 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  contained  a 
representation  of  tlie  fight  and  victory  of 
Apollo  over  Python ;  m-:.,.'^-!,-,  lite  preparation 
for  the  Ji^ht ;  tiJ^'fx,  the  first  attempt;  ■'■'■■ 
TxuxjMTfM.,  laklns^  breath  and  collecting;  cour- 
age ;  >»ft  «  i-xi  Sx/.ru\u.  the  insulting  sarcas7ns  of 
the  god  over  his  vanquished  enemy;  rruayy-.;. 
an  imitation  of  the  hisses  of  tlie  serpent ; 
just  as  lie  expired  under  the  blows  of  Ajjollo. 
A  dance  was  also  introduced;  and  in  the 
48ih  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  games,  increased  the  number 
of  musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a 
flute,  but,  as  it  was  more  pecidiarly  used  in 
funeral  songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon 
rejected  as  unfit  for  merriment;  and  the  festi- 
vals which  represented  the  triumph  of  Apol- 
lo over  the  conquered  serf)ent.  The  Romans, 
according  to  some,  introd  iced  them  into  their 
city,  and  called  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Pans. 
10,  c.  13  and  ST.—Strah.  9.— Ovid.  Met  1,  v. 
447.— F/m.  7.—Liv.  25. 

PvTHiAS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  inti- 
mate   with    Dumon.       [Vid.    Phintias.] A 

road  wliich  led  frora  Thessaly  to  Tempe.  ^- 
Mati. A  comic  character,  &.c. 

PvTHioN,  an  .Athenian  killed,  with  420 
soldiers,  when  he  attempted  to  drive  the 
garrison  of  Demetrius  from  Athens,  he. 
Folymi,.  5. 

PvTiTiuM,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Liv.  42,  c. 
53,  I.  44,  c.  2. 

PvTuins,  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Ca- 
nius,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold 

his  gardens,   &ic      Cic.  ile   Off.  3,  c.  14. A 

surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  received 
for  his  having  conquered  the  sei-pent  Python, 
or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Delphi ; 
called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  1,  sat.  17- — Pro- 
jper/.  2,  el.23,  V.  16. 

Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  _ 
Delphi,  which  it    received  «^o  -^m  viufii-i.i,   be- 
cause the   serpent   which   Apollo   killed  rot- 
ted  there.     It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape. 
IVid.  Delphi.] 

PvTHocHARrs;   a   fnosic'ran   who  assuaged 


the  fury  of  some  wolves  by  playing  on  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  Sic.     JElian. 

Pythucles,  an  Athenian  descended  froia 
Aralus.  It  is  said,  that  on  his  account,  and 
for  his  instruction,  Plutarch   wrote   the  life  of 

Aratus. -A  man  jiut  to  death  with  Phocion. 

A  man  who  wrote  on  Italy. 

PvTHODoRus,  an  Athenian  archon  in  the 
age  of  Themistocles. 

Pvruor.Aus,  the  brother  of  Theba.  the 
wife  of  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pher;i3.  He  as- 
sisted his  sister  in  despatching  her  husband. 
Pint. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to 
Thebes,  when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of 
Demosthenes,  was  going  to  take  arms  against 

Philip.     Pint,  in  Dem.—Diod. One  of  the 

friends  of  Alexander  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy 

Lagus. .A  man  who  killed    Cotys   king  of 

Thrace,  at   the  instigation  of  the   Athenians. 

.\    celebrated  ser|)ent    sprung   from   the 

mud  and  stagnated  waters  which  remained  on 
the  surface  of  ihe  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  .JnnO;  and 
sent  by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona,  who 
was  then  jiregnant  by  .lupiter.  Latona  escaped 
ids  fury  by  means  of  her  lover,  who  chani;ed 
her  into  a  quail  during  tlie  remaining  months 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  afterwards  restored 
her  to  iier  original  sha|)e  in  ilie  island  of  De- 
los,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Aj)olloand  Diana. 
Apollo,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  attacked  the 
monster  and  killed  him  with  his  aiTOWs.  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had 
obtained,  he  instituted  the  celebrated  Pythian 
games.  Strab.  8. — l^am.2,c.  7,  1.  10,  c.  6. 
— Hygin. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  438,  &,c. — Lucan. 
5,  v."l34. 

Pythonice,  an  Athenian  prostitute  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  .some 
time  before  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures 
of  Babylon.  He  married  her;  and  according 
to  some,  she  died  tlie  very  moment  that  the 
nuptials  were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He 
raised  her  a  splendid  monument  on  the  road 
which  led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  which  cost 
him  30  talents.  Diod.  17. — Pans,  1. — Jlthen. 
13,  &c. 

Pythonissa,  a  name  given  to  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  She  is  more 
generally  called  Pythia.  [^"jrf  Pythia.]  The 
word  Pyllmnissa  was  commonly  applied  to  wo- 
men who  attenjpted  to  explain  futurity. 

Pytna,  a  part  of  Mount  Ida. 

Pyttai.us,  a  celebrated  athlete,  son  of 
Lam|)is  of  Elis,  who  obtained  a  prize  at  lli« 
Olympic  games.     Pau3.  9,  c.  16. 


QUADERNA,  a  town  of  Italy. 
QuADi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany, 
near  the  country  of  (he  Marcoinanni,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Danube,  in  modern  Mo- 
ravia. T  hey  re^idcred  themselves  celebrated 
bv  their  oppoiition  to  the  Romans,  by  whom 
tiiev  were  often  defeated,  though  not  totally 
subdued.  Tacit,  in  Germ.  42  and  43.  An.  2. 
c.  63. 

QuAnRATus,  a  surname  given  to  Mer 
cnry,  because  some  of  his  statues  were  square. 
The  number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
•acred  to  Mercury,  because  he  was  born  on 
the   4ih   day  of  the   month.     Pint,  in  Sym- 

pus    9. A  governor  of  Syria  in  the   age 

of  Nero. 

QoADRiFRONs,  or  QuADRiCEPs.  a  sumame 
of.faniJs.  because  he  was  represented  with 
lour  hea(ls.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpei- 
an  rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

Q\'/»-sToRES,  two  oliicei-s  at  Rome,  first 
created  A.  U.  ^p.  269.  They  received  their 
name,  a  fjucprendo,  because  they  collected  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  treasury.  The  quaes- 
torship  was  tlie  first  office  which  could  be  had 
in  tiie  stale.  It  was  requisite  that  the  candi- 
dates should  be  24  or  25  years  of  age,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  27.  In  the  year  332,  U. 
C.  two  more  were  added  to  others,  to  at- 
tend the  consuls,  to  take  care  of  the  pay  of 
the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  plunder  and 
booty  wiiich  had  been  acquired  by  conquest. 
Tliese  were  called  Ptru^rini,  whilst  the 
otiiers,  whose  employment  was  in  the  city, 
received  the  name  of  IJrbani.  When  the  Ro- 
mans wei-e  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
created,  A.  U.  C.439,.  to  attend  the  pro-consuls 
and  pro-prtetors  in  their  provinces,  and  to  col- 
lect all  the  taxes  and  customs  which  each  par- 
ticular district  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provincialts.  Sylla  the  dictator 
created  20  qu;f  stors,  and  J.  Cajsar  40,  to  till  up 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate  ;  from  whence  it 
is  evident  that  the  qu;estors  ranked  as  senators 
in  the  senate.  The  quaestors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any 
person  was  appointed  to  the  quajstorship  with- 
out their  permission  he  was  only  called  Pro- 
qumslor.  Tlie  quasstores  urbani  were  appa- 
rently of  more  consequence  than  the  rest,  the 
'reasury  was  intrusted  to  their  care,  they  kept 
an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  the  Roman  eagles  or  ensigns  were  always 
in  their  possession  when  the  armies  were  not 
on  an  expedition.  They  required  every  ge- 
iieral  before  he  trium|)hed  to  tell  them,  upon 
ills  oath,  that  lie  bad  given  a  just  account  of 
tlie  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides,  and  that 
lie  had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the  soldiers, 
:'.  title  which  every  commander  gerieraliy  re- 
•cived  from  his  army  after  he  had  obtained  a 
victory,  and  which  was  afterwards  conlirmed 
and  approved  by  the  senate.  'J'he  city  quaes- 
tors had  also  the  cereof  the  ambassadors,  they 
lodged  and  received  them,  and  some  time  af- 
ter, when  Augustus  was  declared  emperor, 
they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  had 
been  before  intrusted  v/ith  the  ediles  and  the 
tribunes.  This  gave  rise  to  two  new  olfices  of 
trust  and  honour,  one  of  which  was  QiKSslor 
palaiii,  and  the  other  t/uo'slor  principis,  or 
Ou^usti,  eometimes  called  $andidulus  princi- 


ph.    The  tent  of  the  qutestor  in  the  camp  vw^» 

called  quccstorum.  It  stood  near  that  of  tli« 
general.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4. — Liv.  4,  c.  43. — 
Dio.  43. 

QuARi,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

QuAKius,  a  river  of  Bceotia. 

QuEi'.cLNs,  a  Rutulian  who  fought  against 
the  Trojans.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  684. 

QuERquB-TULANus,  a  name  given  to  mount 
Co?lius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.     Tacit.  Jinn.  4,  c  66. 

QuiETis  FANUM,  E  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the 
T'olline  gate.  Llv.  4,  c.  4. — jiugust.  de  Civ. 
D.  4,  c.  16. 

L.  QujETUs,  an  officer  under  the  emperor 
TrajaH;  who  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
army,  which  he  commanded.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Adrian. 

QuiNCTIA  PRATA.        Vld.  QUIKTIA. 

QuiNCTiANus,  a  man  who  cons])ired  against 
Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death 

QiiiNCTii.iA,  a  comedian  who  refused  to 
betray  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  Caligula. 

QuiNCTius  T.  a  Roman  consul  who  gained 
some  victories  over  the  JEqa'i  and  the  Volsci> 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Pree- 
nesie. Cffiso,a  man  accused  before  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  vindicated  by  his  father  Cin- 

cinnatus. A  Roman  celebrated  for  his  fru- 

galily.     [Fid.   Cincinnatus.] A  master  of 

horse. A  Roman  consul  when  Annibal  in- 
vaded Italy. A  brother  of  Flamiuius,  ban- 
ished from  the  senate  liy  Cato,  for  killing  a 
Gaul. An  officer  killed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians.  An  officer  under  Doiabella. A- 

nother  who  defeated  the  Latins. — — A  consul 

who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Volsci. 

HirjVmus.     Vid.  Hirpinus. 

QuiNDA,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 

QuiNOEcmviKi,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tar(iuin  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  origi- 
nally two,  but  afterwards  the  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five 
more,  whence  their  name.  Vid.  Decemviri 
and  Duumviri. 

QujNQUATRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five 
days.  The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was 
the  18th  of  Marcii.  The  first  day  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  presented,  but,  however, 
without  the  eft'usion  of  blood.  On  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  days,  shows  of  gladia- 
tors were  exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there 
was  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration, 
scholars  obtained  holidays,  and  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  otfer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  which  the  goddess  patronis- 
ed ;  and  on  tlieir  return  to  school,  they  pre- 
sented their  master  with  a  gift,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Minerval.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  Panathenaa  of  tiio 
Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted  and  disputa- 
tions were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  name  from  the  five  days 
which  were  devoted  for  the  celebration. 

QuiNQtiENNAi.r.s  i.uDi,  gamcs  celebrated 
by  Ihe  Chian-3  in  honour  of  Homer  every 


fifth  year.  There  were  also  some  games 
among  the  Romans  which  bore  this  name. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Actian  games.  Vid. 
Actia. 

QuiNTiA  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been 
«ultivated  by  the  great  Cinciunatus.  Liv.  3, 
c.  26. 

QuiNTiLiANUB,  Mafcu*  Fablus,  a  celebra- 
ted rhetorician  born  in  Spain.  He  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first 
who  obtained  a  salary  from  the  state  as  being 
a  public  teacher.  After  he  had  remained 
twenty  years  in  this  laborious  employment, 
and  obtained  the  merited  applause  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  not  only  as  a  pre- 
ceptor, but  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  Quintilian, 
by  the  permission  of  the  emperor  Domitian, 
retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 
industry.  In  hie  retirement  he  assiduously  de- 
dicated his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  eloquence.  Some  time  after,  at  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  wrote 
his  imtiMiones  oratorkm,  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  system  of  oratory  extant.  It  is 
divided  into  12  books,  in  which  the  author  ex- 
plains from  observations,  as  well  as  from  ex- 
perience, what  can  constitute  a  good  and  per- 
fect orator,  and  in  this  he  not  only  mentions 
the  pursuits  and  the  employments  of  the 
rhetorician,  but  he  also  speaks  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  begins  with  the  attention  which 
ought  to  be  shown  him  even  in  his  cradle.  He 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  young 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne,  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the 
success  which  his  writings  met  in  the  world, 
were  embittered  by  tlie  loss  of  his  wife,  and  of 
his  two  sons.  It  is  said  that  Quintilian  was 
poor  in  his  retirement,  and  that  his  indigence 
was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  his  pupil, 
Pliny  the  younger.  He  died  A.  D.  95.  His 
institutions  were  discovered  in  the  1415th  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  an  old  tower  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  St.  Gal,  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  a  na- 
tive of  Florence.  The  best  editions  of  Quin- 
tilian are  those  of  Gesner,  4to.  Gotting.  1738  ; 
of  L.  Bat.  8vo.  cum  nolii  variorum,  1665 ;  of 
Gibson,  4to.  Oxon.  1693;  and  that  of  RoUin, 
republished  in  8vo.  London,  1792. 

QuiNTiLios  Varus,  a  Roman   governor  of 

Syria.     [Vid.  Varus.] \  friend  of  the  cm 

peror  Alexander. A  man  put  to  death  by 

the  emperor  Severus. 

Qbintilla,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  Lc.  Juv 
7,  V.  75. 

QuiNTiLLus,  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  a  bro- 
ther of  Claudius  who  proclaimed  iiimself  em- 
peror, and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself 
by  opening  his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he  heard 
that  Aurelian  was  marching  against  him,  about 
the  270th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

QuiNTUs,  or  QuiNCTius,  one  of  the  names 

of  Cincinnatus.     Peru.  1,  v.  73. Pedius,  a 

painter.     Vid.  Pedius. 

QuiNTUS  CuRTius  RuFLs,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian, who  flourislied,  as  some  suppose,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  has 
rendered  himself  known  by  his  history  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  tihe  €!ieaL    This  history 


was  divided  into  10  books,  of  which  the  Uvm 
first,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth,  are  lost.  This  work  is  admired  for 
its  elegance,  the  purity,  and  the  floridness  of 
the  style.  It  is,  however,  blamed  for  great 
anachronisms,  and  glaring  mistakes  in  geogra- 
phy, as  well  as  history.  Freinshemius  has 
written  a  supplement  to  Curtius,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  made  some  very  satisfactory 
amends  for  the  loss  which  the  history  has 
suffered,  by  a  learned  collection  of  facts  and 
circumstances  from  all  the  different  autliors 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  an 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests. Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is 
the  same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus,  who  lived 
in  the  age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was 
made  consul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of  an  ob- 
scure famfly,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  (juajs- 
tor  in  Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adrumetum 
by  a  woman  above  an  human  shape,  as  h& 
was  walking  under  the  porticas  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  This  extraordinary  character  ad- 
dressed the  indigent  Roman,  and  told  him 
that  the  day  should  come  in  which  he  should 
govern  Africa  with  consular  power.  This 
strange  prophecy  animated  Rufus ;  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  wliere  he  gained  the  favours 
of  the  emperor,  obtained  consular  honours, 
and  at  last  retired  as  pro-consul  to  Africa, 
where  he  died.  The  best  editions  of  Curtius 
are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  Amst.  3673 ;  of  Sna- 
kenburg,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1724 ;  and  of  Barbou, 
12mo.  Paris  1757.     Tacit,  .inn.  11,  c.   23,  &c. 

QuiNTOs  Veranius,  a  governor  of  Cappa- 

docia. Cicero,  the  brother  of  Cicero. 

Catulus,  a  Roman  consul. A  friend  of  Cae- 
sar. 

QuiRiNALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus, surnamed  Quirinus,  celebrated  on  the  13tli 
of  the  calends  of  March. 

QuiRiNALis,  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally 
called  Jl;ronius,  and  afterwards  Collinus.  The 
name  of  Quirinalis  it  obtained  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under  their 
king  Tatius.  It  was  also  called  Cabaimus, 
from  two  marble  statues  of  a  hoi'se,  one  of 
which  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  the  other 
of  Praxiteles.     Liv.  1,  c.  44. — Ovid.  Fast.  375. 

Met.  14,  v.  845. One  of  the  gates  of  Rome 

near  mount  Quirinali. 

Quirinus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Ro- 
mulus when  he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his 
superstitious  subjects.     Ovid.  Fast. 2,  v.  475. 

Also,  a  surname  of  the  god  Janus. 

Sulpitius,  a  Roman  consul  born  at  Lanuvium. 
Thougli  descended  of  an  obscure  family,  he 
was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  by  Augus- 
tus. He  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Caius,  the 
grandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married  yEini- 
lia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sylla  and 
Pompe}',  but  some  time  after  he  shamefully 
repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  22.  Tacit, 
.inn.  3,  &ic. 

QuiRiTES,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens, because  they  admitted  into  their  city 
the  Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures, 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  Quirites. 
After  this  union,  the  two  nations  were  indis- 
criminately and  promiscuously  called  by  that 
name.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  th« 


v?ord  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  in 
the  arnjies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals  ap- 
plying it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as  they 
dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  the 
emperors  appeased  a  sedition,  by  calling  their 


rebellious  soldiere  by  the  degrading  appeH*- 
tion  of  Quirites.  Seuton.  Cos.  70. — LampricL 
53. — Lucan.  5,  v.  658. — Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  1. 
—  Varro.  de  L,  L.  4. — Liv.  1,  c.  13. — Ovid  Fait. 
2,  y.  479. 
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KABIRIUS,  C.  a  Roman  knigbt,  nho  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  after- 
wards, not  only  refused  to  repay  him,  but  even 
eonfined  him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabiri- 
irs  escaped  from  Egypt  with  ditSculty,  but  at 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  sen- 
ate of  having  lent  money  to  an  African  prince, 
for  unlawful  purposes.  He  was  ably  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  with  difficulty.  Cic. 
pro  llab. A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustas, who  wrote,  besides  satires  and  epi- 
grams, a  poem  on  the  victory  which  the  em- 
peror had  gained  over  Antony  at  Actium. 
Seneca  has  compared  him  to  Virgil  for  ele- 
gance and  majesty,  but  Quintilian  is  not  so  fa- 
vourable to  his  poetry. An  architect  in  tlie 

reign  of  Doniitian,  who  built  a  celebrated  pal- 
ace for  the  emperor,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  seen  at  Rome. 

Racflia,  the  wife  of  Cincinnatus.  Liv. 
3,  c.  26. 

Racilips,  a  tribune  who  complained  in  the 
senate  of  the  faction  of  Clodius.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
2,  c.  12,  ad.  Q.  fr.  2,  c.  1. 

RjEsaces,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes.  He  re- 
Tolted  from  his  master  and  fled  to  Athens. 

Ram'ses,  a  king  of  Egypt.     Vid.  Rhamses. 

Ramnes,  or  Rhamnenses,  one  of  the  three 
eenturies  instituted  by  Romulus.  After  the 
Roman  people  had  been  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  monarch  elected  out  of  each  100 
young  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  families, 
^vitii  which  he  formed  three  companies  of 
horse.  One  of  them  was  called  Ramnes, 
cither  from  the  tribe  of  which  it  was  chosen, 
or  from  Romulus.  Another  was  called  Tatian, 
and  the  th ird  Luceres.  Varr.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  9. — 
Liv.  1,  c.  V3.— Moral,  de  Art.  poit.  440.— P/uL 
in  Rom. 

Randa,  a  village  of  Persia,  where  3000  re- 
bellious Persians  were  slain  by  Chiles.  Po- 
lyan.  7. 

Rapo,  a  Hutulian  chief,  &c.  Virg.  ^n.  10, 
r.  748. 

Rascipolis,  a  Macedonian  sent  to  the  as- 
isistance  of  Pompey.     Ccr.sar.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  4. 

Ravknna,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman 
emperors  for  its  capacious  harbour,  whicii 
could  contain  250  ships,  and  for  being  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  the  western  empire, 
it  was  ditficult  of  access  by  land,  as  it  stood 
on  a  small  peninsula  ;  and  so  ill  supplied  with 
water,  that  it  sold  at  a  higiier  price  than  wine, 
according  to  Martial.  The  emperors  kept 
one  of  their  fleets  there,  and  the  other  at 
Miscnum,  on  tiie  other  side  of  Italy.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  of  Sabines.  It  is  now 
fallen  from  its  farmer  grandeur,  and  is    a 
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wretclied  town  situate  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with 
swamps  and  marshes.  Strab.5. — Suet.inJlug. 
49.—Plin.36,  c.  12.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.  MartiaL 
3,  ep.  93,  V.  8,  &c. 

RavSla,  a  celebrated  debauchee,  &ic.  Jin. 

Rauraci,  a  people  of  Gaul  whose  chief 
town  is  now  Augst  on  the  Rhine.  Cas.  G. 
1,  c.  5. 

Reate,  a  pleasant  town  of  Umbria,  built  as 
some  suppose  before  the  Trojan  war,  about  15 
miles  from  Fauum  Vacunas,  near  the  lake 
Velinus.  Cybele  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  It  was  famous  for  its  asses.  Slrab.  5. 
— Dionys.  Hal.  1. —  Varro.  de  R.  R.  1. — lAv. 
25,  c.  7, 1.  26,  c.  11, 1.  28,  c.  44.— Cic.  Cat.  3, 
c.  2,  jV.  D.  2,  c.  2. 

Redicdlus,  a  deity  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  word  redire,  (to  return.)  The  Ro- 
mans raised  a  temple  to  this  imaginary  deity 
on  the  spot  where  Annibal  had  retired  whea 
he  approached  Rome,  as  if  to  besiege  it. 
Fcstus  de  V.  sig. 

Redunes,  a  nation  among  the  Amorici,  now 
the  people  of  Rennes  and  St.  McUoes,  in  Bri- 
tany.     Ccei.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

Rf.gill^,  or  Regili.um,  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles 
from  Rome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there,  A.  U.  C.  258,  between  24,000 
Romans,  and  40,000  Etrurians,  who  were 
headed  by  the  Tarquins.  The  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  scarce  10,000  of  the 
enemy  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  according  to  some  accounts, 
were  seen  mounted  on  white  horses,  and  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army.  Liv.  2, 
c.  16. — Dionys.  Hal.  5. — Plut.  in  Cor. —  Fal. 
Max.  l.—Flor.  I.—Suel.  Tib.  1. 

Regillianus,  Q.  Nomijs,  a  Dacian  who 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised 
to  the  greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  Avho 
were  dissatisfied  with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  262. 

Regillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Anio,  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin 
army  near  it.     Liv.  2,  c.  19. 

Reginum,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  sup- 
posed Ratisbon  orRegensburg. 

Regidm  Lepiduw,  a  town  of  Modena, 
now  Regio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3, 
c.  15.— Cic.  12, /am.  5, 1.  13,  ep.  7. 

M.  Attit.ics  Regulus,  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundu- 
sium,  and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64 
and  sunk  30  gal  lies  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed 
in  Africa,  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in 
a  short  time  he  deieated  three  generals,  and 
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made  hinlself  master  of  about  200  places  of 
consequence  on  the  coast.  Tlie  Carthaginians 
sueiJ  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  refused  Iv, 
grant  it,  and  soon  after  he  w  as  defeated  in  a 
Latlle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30.000  of  his  men 
were  left  on  the  tield  of  battle,  and  16,000  ta- 
ken prisoners.  Reguliis  was  in  the  number  of 
the  captives,  and  he  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  Carthage.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the 
enemy  to  Rome,  to  propose  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  an  eschaTige  of  prisoners ;  and  ii 
his  commission  was  unsuccessful,  he  was 
bound  by  tlie  most  solemn  oatlis  to  return  to 
Carthage  without  delay.  "When  he  came  to 
Rome,Regulusdissuaded  liis countrymen  from 
accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy  pro- 
posed, and  when  his  opinion  had  had  due  in- 
fluence on  the  senate,  Rogulus  retired  to  Car- 
thage agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  told  that  their  offers  of  peace 
Lad  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means  of 
Regulus,and  therefore  they  prepared  to  pun- 
ish him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His  eye- 
brows were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for  some 
days  to  the  excessive  lieatof  the  meridian  sun, 
and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  ti'I  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies. 
His  snfi'erings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the 
senate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  wliat- 
ever  punishment  she  pleased  on  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  captives  of  Carthage,  who 
were  in  their  hands.  She  confined  them  also 
in  presses  filled  with  sharp  iron  points,  and 
was  so  exquisite  in  her  cruelty,  that  the  senate 
^t  last  interfered,  and  stopped  the  l)arbarity 
of  her  punishments.  Regulus  died  about  2.51 
years  before  Christ.  Sit.  6,  v.  319. — Flor.  2, 
c.  3.—Hofat.3,  od.  5.—Cic.dc  Ojf.  1,  c.  13.— 

Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1, 1.  9,  c.  2.—Liv.  ep.   16. 

Memmius,  a  Roman  made  governor  of  Greece 
by  Caligula.  While  Regulus  was  in  his  pro- 
vince, the  emperor  wished  to  bring  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Jupiler  Olymjiius,  by  Phidias, 
to  Rome ;  but  this  was  supernaturally  pre- 
vented, and  according  to  ancient  authors,  the 
ship  which  was  to  convey  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  the  workmen  who  attempted 
to  remove  the  statue,  were  terrified  away  by 

sudden  noises.     Dio.   Cnss. A  man    who 

condemned  Sejanus. Roscius,  a  man  who 

held  the  consulship  but  for  one  day,  in  the 
reign  of  Vitellius. 

Riiti,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal 
town  Duricortorium,  is  now  Rheims,  in  the 
north  of  Champagne.  PUn.  4,  c.  17. — Ccns. 
B.  G.  2,  c.  5. 

Remmiv  lkx  de  judiciis,  was  enacted  to 
punish  all  calumniators.  The  letter  K  was 
marked  on  their  forehead.  This  law  was 
abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Cic.pro 
Eos. 

R'emulus,  a  chief  of  Tiber,  whose  arms 
were  seized  by  the  Rutulians,  and  afterwards 
became  part  of  the  plunder  which  Euryalus 

obtained.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  360. A  friend 

of  Turnus,  trampled  to  death  by  his  horse, 
which  Orsilochus  had  wounded.  Id.  11,  v. 
63(>,  &.C. 

Rkmui-us  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impie- 
ty.    Ovid.  Trisl.  4,  v.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
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j  Romulus,  to  appease  tlie  manes  of  his  brothei^ 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Lemu- 
ria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Remits,  the  brotlier  of  Romulus,  was  ex- 
posed, together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  grandfather.  In  the  contest  which  hap- 
pened between  the  two  brothers  about  build- 
ing a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the  preference, 
and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising  walls,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders,  or  by  Ro- 
mulus himself  [Vid.  Romulus.]  The  Ro- 
mans were  afflicted  with  a  pla;;ue  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  consolted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Kemuria.  Ovid. — ^One  of 
the  auxiliaries  of  Turnus  against  ..-Eneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  330. 

Rks.t.na,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous 
for  the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian. 

Rksus;  a  small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling 
into  the  Majander. 

Retina,  a  village  near  Misenum.  PUn.  6, 
ep.  16. 

Reudigni,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  40. 

Rh.\,  a  large  river,  now  the  Volga,  of  Rus- 
sia. A  medical  root  which  grew  on  its  bank 
was  called  Itku  barbarunu  Rlmbarb. 

Rh.icia,  a  promontory  iti  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  projecting  from  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

Rhacius,  a  Cretan  prince,  tlie  first  of 
that  nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony. 
He  seized  Claros,  of  which  he  became  the 
sovereign.  He  married  .Mauto,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  who  had  been  seized  on  his  coasts. 
Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Rhacutis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Kgypt.     Slrab. — Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

Rhadamanthus,  a  son  of  .lupiler  and 
Europa.  He  was  born  in  Crete,  which  he 
abandoned  about  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 
He  passed  into  some  of  the  Cyclades,  where 
lie  reigned  with  so  much  justice  and  imparti- 
ality, that  the  ancients  have  said  he  became  - 
one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  and  that  he  wa;! 
employed  in  the  infernal  regions  in  obliging 
the  dead  to  confess  tiieir  crimes,  and  in  punish- 
ing them  for  their  offences.  Rhadamanthus 
reigned  not  only  over  some  of  the  Cyclades, 
but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia. 
Paus.  8,  c.  53.— Owt/.  Mel.  9,  v.  435.— Diod.  5. 
—Plato.— Homer.  II.  4,  v.  5CA.—  Virg.  JEn.  0, 
V.  566. 

Rhadamistus,  a  son  of  Pharnasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle  Milhridates,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, and  some  time  after  put  him  to  death. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cru- 
elties, about  the  year  32  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tacit.  Jinn.  13,  c.  37. 

Rhadius,  a  son  of  Neleus. 

RhjEteum,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 

RhjEti,  or  R.«Ti,  an  ancient  and  warlike 
nation  of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  (he  Gauls,  and  went  to 
settle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid. 
Rhffitia.     PUn.  3,  c.  10. — Justin.  20,  c.  5. 

Rh^etia,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Italy, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  which  now 
forms  the  territories  of  the  Grisons,  of  Tyrol, 
and  part  of  Italy.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  IViatia  prima,    and  Rh(Elia    aecunda. 


The  first  extended  from  the  sources  of  the! 
Ilhine  to  those  of  the  Licus  or  Lek,  .1  small] 
liver  which  falls  into  the  Danube.  The 
other,  called  also  Vindelkia,  extended  from| 
Khc  Licus  to  another  small  river  called  (Enus, 
)r  Inn,  towards  the  cast.  The  principal  towns 
of  RliKtia  were  called  Curia,  Tridentum, 
Belunum,  Feltria.  The  RhaHians  rendered 
tliemselves  formidable  by  the  frequent  inva- 
sions they  made  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and 
Avere  at  last  conquered  by  Drusus,  the  brother 
of  Tiberius,  and  others  under  the  Roman  em- 
jierors.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  96.—Sirab.  4.~Plin. 
3,  c.  20,  1.  14,  c.  2,  ^c.—Horat.  4,  Od.  4  and 
14. 

Rhamnes,  a  king  and  augur,  who  assisted 
Turnus  against  yEneas.  He  was  killed  in  the 
niglit  by  Pvisus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  325. 

Rhamnus,  a  town  of  Altica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called 
Jxhamnusia.  This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  their  expected  victory  over 
Greece.     Pans.  1. — Plin.  36. 

Rhamnusi.v,  a  name  of  Nemesis.  Vid. 
Rhamnus. 

Rhampsinitus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt, 
•who  succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large 
lower,  with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his 
riches  were  deposited,  and  of  which  he  was 
robbed  by  the  artifice  of  the  architect,  who 
had  left  a  stone  in  the  wall  easily  moveable, 
so  as  to  admit  a  plunderer.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
121,  &.C. 

Rhamses,  or  Ramises,  a  powerful  king 
of  Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men, 
conquered  iEthiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other 
eastern  nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to 
Pliny,  Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consi- 
der him  to  be  the  same  as  Sesostris.  Tacit, 
jinn.  2,  c.  60.— Plin.  36,  c.  8. 

Rhanis,  one  of  Diana's  attendant  nymphs. 
Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Rhauos,  or  Rhakium,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  corn  was"  first  sown  by  Triptolemus. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  sower's  father, 
who  was  called  Rharos.  Paxu.  1,  c.  14  and 
38. 

Rhascopokis,  a  king  of  Trace,  who  inva- 
ded tlie  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 
2,  c.  64. 

Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta, 
Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  &lc.  Her  hus- 
band, however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon 
as  born,  as  he  had  .succeeded  to  the  throne 
with  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would  raise 
no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that 
one  of  his  sons  would  dethrone  him.  To  stop 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  Rhea  consulted 
her  parents,  and  was  advised  to  impose  upon 
him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into  Crete.  Accord- 
ingly, when  she  brought  forth,  the  child  was 
immediately  concealed,  and  Saturn  devoured 
up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had  given  him  as  her 
own  child.  The i fears  of  Saturn  were  soon 
proved  to  be  well  founded.  A  year  after,  the 
child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter,  became  so 
stroni^  and  jjowerfnl,  that  he  drove  hi?  father 
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from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been  confounded 
by  the  mythologists  with  some  of  the  other 
goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed  that  she 
was  the  same  divinity  that  received  adoration 
under  the  various  names  of  Bona  Dea,  Cybele, 
Dindymena,  Magna  mater,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Ti- 
taja,  and  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops.  \\'id.  Cy- 
bele, Ceres,  Vesta,  &c.]  Rhea,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom.  Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of 
Europe  was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn  is  often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Ilesiod. 
Theog. — Orj)heiis,  in  Hymn. — Homer,  ib. — 
JEschyl.  Prom. — Euripid.  Bacc.  &/•  Elect. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  V.  191  .—Apoltod.  1,  c.  1,  he. 
Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus.    She  is  also  called  Ilia.     Fid.  Ilia. A. 

nymph  of  Italy,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  a  son 
called  Aventinus  to  Hercules.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
v.  659. 

Rhebas,  or  Rhebus,  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
flowing  from  mount  Olympus  into  the  Euxine 
sea.     Flacc.  7,  v.  698. 

Rhedones.     Vid.  Redones. 

Rhegium,  now  Il/ieggio,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  opposite  Mes- 
sana  in  Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messenianj; 
under  Aicidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was 
originally  called  likegium,  and  afterwards 
Rhegium  Julium,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhe- 
gium  Lepidi,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Some 
suppose  that  it  received  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  (lym/^',  to  break,  because  it  is  situ- 
ate on  the  straits  of  Carybdis,  which  were 
formed  when  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  it  were, 
was  broken  and  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Italy.  This  town  has  always  been  subject 
to  great  earthquakes,  by  which  it  has  often 
been  destroyed.  The  neighbourhood  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  fertility,  and  for  its 
delightful  views.  Sil.  13,  v.  94.— Cic.  pro 
Jlrch.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5  and48.— /w«/in.4, 
c.  \.—Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. 

Rhegusci,  a  people  of  the  Alps. 

Rhemi.     Vid  Remi. 

Rhene,  a  small  island  of  the  Mgean,  about 
200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there,  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Latona  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumated.  Strabo  says,  that  it  was  un- 
inhabited, though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to 
Apollo,  after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means 
of  a  long  chain.  Rhene  was  sometimes  called 
the  small  Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the 
great  Delos.  Thucyd.  3, — Slrab.  10. — Mela, 
2,  c.  7. 

Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine. 

Rhenus,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope, which  divides  Germany  from  Gaul. 
It  rises  in  the  Rhfetian  Alps,  and  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean.  Virgil  has  called  it  bicor- 
nis,  because  it  divides  itself  into  two  streams. 
The  river  Rhine  was  a  long  time  a  bar- 
rier between  the  Romans  an(i  the  Germans, 
and  on  that  account  its  banks  were  covered 
with  strong  ar=tlc«.    J,  C<'ei?fir  wm  the,  firf 
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Koilaau  XV nf I  crossed  it  to  invade  Germany  Khimotacles,  a  king  of  Tlirace,  \vji« 
The  waters  of  that  river  were  held  in  great  |  revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
veneration,  and  were  supposed  by  the  an-  boasted  of  his  attachnient  to  the  emperorV 
cient  Germans  to  Iiave  some  peculiar  virtue,  i  person  at  an  entertainment,  upon  which  Au 


as  they  threw  their  children  into 'it,  either 
fo  try  the  fidelity  of  the  mothers,  or  to  brape 
and  invigorate  their  limbs.  If  the  child  swam 
on  the  surface,  the  mother  was  ac(juitted  of 
suspicion,  but  if  it  sunk  to  the  bottom,  its 
origin  was  deemed  illegitimate.  In  modern 
geography  the  Rhine  is  known  as  dividing 
itsei'  into  four  large  branches,  the  Waal, 
Lech,  Issei,  and  the  Rhine.  That  branch 
which  still  retains  the  name,  of  Riiine,  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  above  modern  Leyden,  and 
is  afterwards  no  longer  known  by  its  ancient 
appellation,  since  the  year  860,  A.  D.  when 
inundations  of  the  sea  destroyed  the  regular- 
ity of  its  mouth.  Oind.  Met.  2,  v.  258.— 
S/rab.  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  3,  I.  5,  c.  2. — Cccs.  de 
Ml.  G.  4,  c.   VI— Tacit.  .Inn.  2,  c.  6.—  Virg. 

JEn.  8,  V.   727. A  small  river  of   Italy, 

falling  into  the  Po  on  the  south,  now  Rhe- 
no.  Sit.  8,  V.  600.— P^m.  3,  c.  16, 1.  16,  c.  36. 
Rheomitres,  a  Persian  who  revolted 
from  Artaxer.ses,  k.c.  Diod.  15. A  Per- 
sian officer  killed  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  Curl. 
2,  c.  5. 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  andTeqisichore,  or,  according  to  otliers, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euteriie  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
against  the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with 
great  impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  de- 
clared, that  Troy  should  never  be  taken,  if  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  t!ie  Trojan 
plains.  This  oracle  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best  gene- 
rals, Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commission- 
ed by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  prince. 
The  Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  night, 
slew  him,  and  carried  away  his  iiorses  to  their 
camp.  Homtr.  II.  10. — Didys.  Crel.  2, — .Ipol- 
hd.  1,  c.  3.— FiVg-.  JEn.  1,  v.  473.— Orfd  Md. 
13,  V.  98. 

Rhetogenes,  a  prince  of  Spain  wfco  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  and  was  treated  with 
great  humanity. 

Rhetico,  a  mountain  of  Rhfftia. 
Rheunus,   a  place  in   Arcadia,     reus.  8, 
e.23. 

Rhexenor,  a  son  of  Nausithon.",  king  of 

Phceacia.     Hovicr.    Od.  7. The   father   of 

Calciope,  the  wife  of  .¥.geus,  king  of  Athens. 

A  musician  who  accompanied  Antony  in 

Asia. 

Rhexibius,  an  athlete  of  Opus,  who 
obtained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
had  a  statue  in  tlie  grove  of  Jupiter.  Faus. 
6,  c.  18. 

Rhe^hus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  ori- 
ginally a  slave.  Ha  wrote  an  account  of  the 
war  between  Sparta  and  .Messenia,  v.'hich 
continued  for  twenty  years,  as  also  an  his- 
tory of  the  principal  revolutions  and  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this 
poetical  composition  nothing  but" a  few  vei-^es 
are  extant.  lie  fiourislied  ai)onl20O  years  be- 
.fore  the  Christian  era.     J'aus.  4,  c.  6. 

Rhidago,  a  river  of  Hyrcania  falling  into 
'Jie  Caspiaa  sea.     Cu7i.  0,  c.  4. 


gustus  said,  prudiiionein  amo,  proditores  vera 
odi. 

RrnNocoLiinA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.     Liv.  45,  c.  12. 

Rmoa,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite 
to  Antirrhium  in  ^tolin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of 
Lepantu.  The  strait  between  Nawjiactum  and 
Patne  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb 
of  Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory. 
Liv.  27,  c.  30, 1.  38,  c.  "i.—lHin.  4,  c.  i.—Faus-., 


7,  c.  22. 

RiupH.v,  or  Rhipiie,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
sua.  4.  Tfieb.  V.  289. 

RiiiPii^i,  large  mountains  at  tlie  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gor- 
gons  had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of 
Riphaiau  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in 
a  northern  country,  and  indeed  these  moun- 
tains seem  to  hav^e  existed  only  m  th«  ima- 
gination of  the  poets,  thougii  some  make  the 
Tanaia  rise  there.  PUn.  4,  c.  12. — Luran.  8-. 
V.  272,  I.  3,  V.  232,  1.  4,  v.  418.— Firv.  G.  1,  v' 
240,  I.  4,  v.  518. 

Rhinthon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Tarentum,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.     Cic.  ad.  M.  ep.  20. 
Rhipheus.,  one  of  the   Centaurs.       Ovid, 

Md. A  Trojan  praised  for  his  justice,  &c. 

I^irg.  ^M.  2,  V.  426.     Vid.  Ripheus. 
Rhium.     nd.  Rhion. 

Rhizonita;,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  whose 
chief  town  was  called   Rkizinium.     Liv.  46, 
c.  26. 
RiioDA,  now    Rosea,  a    sea-port  town   of 

Spain.     Liv.  34,  c.  8. A  town  of  tiie  Rhone 

from   which  the  river  received  its  name.    It 
was  ruined  in  Pliny's  age.     Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Rhodanus,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  rising  in  the  Rhatian  Alps,  and  falling  inte 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  near  Marseilles.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  inost  rapid  rivers  of 
Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rhone.  Mtta,  2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  3.~0vid.  Me', 
2,  V.  258.-67/.  3,  v.  4n.—MarcelL  16,  iic.~ 
Ccesar.  bell.  G.  1,  c.  h—Plin.  3,  c.  4. — Sirak 
4.—Lucan.  1,  v.  433, 1.  6,  v.  475. 

Rhode,  a  daughter  of  ISeptune.    Jlpollod 

Of  Danaus.     Id. 

Rhodia,  one  of  the  Oceanides.      Ihsiud- 

A  daughtei' of  Danaus.     JpoUod. 

Rhodogvne,  a  daughter  of  Phraates,  king 
of  Partliia,  who  married  Demetrius,  when  he 
\vas  in  banishment  at  her  fathers  court.  Po- 
ly am.  8. 

RnoDuPE,  or  Rhodopis,  a  celebrated 
courtezan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow  ser- 
vant with  jl]sop,  at  the  court  of  a  king 
of  Samos.  She  was  carried  to  Egypt  by 
Xanthus,  and  her  liberty  was  at  last  bought 
by  Charaxes  of  Milylene,  the  brother  oi 
Sappho,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  ami 
who  married  liei'.  She  sold  her  favours  ar 
rvaucratis,  where  she  collected  so  much  mo- 
ney, that,  to  render  her  name  immortal,  she 
consecrated  a  liumber  of  spits  in  the  temple  of 
.\poi!o  at  Delphi  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  iElian 
says,  that  as  Rhodopo  was  one  day  bathing  her- 
self, an  eagle  carried  awny  oiie  of  her  sail- 
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iais,  anci  dropped  it  near  PsammelicLus,  kiog 
of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and 
Rhodope,  when  discovered,  married  Psatn- 
iTietichus.  Herodot.  2,  c.  134,  hc—Orid 
Heroid.  \o.—JElicin.  V.  H.  13,  c.  33.  Peri- 
Eonius  supposes  (here  were  two  persons  of 
that  name. 

Rhod'jpk,  a  iiigh  mountain  cf  Thrace,  ex 
tending  as  far  as  the  Euxine  sea,  all  across  tiie 
country  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  Rho- 
dope, according  to  the  poets,  was  the  wife  of 
Hajmus,  king  of  Thrace,  wiio  was  changed  in- 
to this  mountain,  because  she  preferred  her- 
self to  Juno  in  beauty.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  87 
ii.c.—  Virg.  Ed.  8,  G.  3,  v.  351.— Mela,  2 
c.  2.—.Strab.  l.—Ital.  2,  v  73.— Senec.  in 
Here.  Oet. 

Rhodopkjus,  is  used  in  the  same  signifi 
aetion  as  Thracian,  because  Rhodope  was  a 
mountain  of  that  country.  Orid.  A.  Jl.  3,  v 
321.— Heroid.  2.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  4G1. 

RrronuNiA,  the  top  of  mount  (Eta.  Lir. 
36  c.  16. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa- 
thian sea,  120  miles  in  circumference,  at  the 
.south  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
■20  miles.  Its  principal  cities  were  Rhodes, 
fouiided  about  408  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Lindus,  Camisus,  Jalysus.  Rliodes  was 
famous  for  the  siege  which  it  supported  against 
Demetrius,  and  for  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apol- 
lo. [Fid.  Colossus.]  The  Rhodians  were 
originally  governed  by  kings,  and  were  inde- 
pendent, but  this  government  was  at  last  ex- 
changed for  a  democracy  and  an  aristocracy. 
They  were  naturally  given  up  to  commerce, 
and  during  many  ages  they  were  the  most 
powerful  nation  by  sea.  Their  authority  was 
respected,  and  their  laws  were  so  universally 
approved,  that  every  country  made  use  of  them 
to  decide  disputes  concerning  maiitime  affairs, 
and  they  were  at  last  adopted  by  other  com- 
mercial nations,  and  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
man codes,  from  whence  tliey  have  been  ex- 
tracted to  form  the  basis  of  the  maritime  regu- 
Jations  of  modern  Eiu'ope.  When  Alexander 
made  himself  master  of  Asia,  the  Rhodians 
lost  their  independence,  but  they  soon  after  as- 
serted their  natural  privileges  under  his  cruel 
.successors,  and  continued  to  hold  that  inlln- 
ence  among  nations  to  which  their  maritime 
power  and  consequence  entitled  them.  They 
assisted  Pompey  against  Cssar,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Cassins,  and  became  dependent  upon 
the  Romans.  The  island  of  Rhodes  has  been 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Ophiusa,  Sta- 
dia, Tdchlnis,  Conjmhia,  Trinncria,  JElhrea, 
Asleria,  Pocsm.  Atnbyria,  Olocssa,  Marcia, 
and  Pelagia.  It  received  the  name  of  Rhodes, 
either  on  account  of  Rhode,  a  beautiful  nymph 
who  dwelt  there,  and  who  was  one  of  the  fa 
vonrites  of  Apollo,  or  because  roses,  (.oov,) 
grew  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  island. 
Sirah.  14.— Homer.  II.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Diod.  5.—Plin.  2,  c.  62  and  87. 1.  5,  c.  31.— 
Flor.  2,  r.  7.~Pindar.  Olijmp.  l.—Lxican.  8, 
V.  2A3.—Cic.'pro  Man.  leg.  in  Brat.  li.—Liv. 
27,  c.  30,  1.31.  c.  2. 

Rh(ebi;s,  a  horse  of  Mezentiii.-,  whom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to 
oiinqiirv  o"  in  rtlf,  n-hrti  Ii"  p?w  bis  son  Imi- 
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|su3  brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This 
I  beautiful  address  is  copied  from  Homer,  where 
likewise  Achilles  addresses  his  horses.  Vivo-. 
\JEn..  10,  V.861.  ° 

Rnfficus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  attempt- 
ed to  otfer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He  was  kil- 
led at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  by   Bacchus. 

Odd.  Met.  V2,  V.  301.— Firg.   G.  2. One  of 

the  giants  killed  by  Bacchus,  under  the  form 
of  a  lion,  in  tiie  war  which  these  sons  of  the 
earth  v.a^ed  against  Jupiter  and  the  gods. 
Hirat.  2,  'Od.  19,  v.  20. 

Ruffio,  a  nymj»h  beloved  by  Apollo.  Diod.  5. 

Rhceteum,  or  Rhcetus,  a  promontory 
of  Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  ths 
bodyofAjax  was  buried.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v. 
197,  4Fast.y.2'!9.—  Firg.^n.  6,  v.  505,  !. 
12,  v.4o6. 

Rhcetius,  a  mountain  of  Corsica,  now 
Rosso. 

Rhcetus,  a  king  of  tiie  Marubii,  who  mar- 
ried a  woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Ar- 
chemorus,  his  son  by  a  former  wile,  ofl'ered 
violence.  After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Ar- 
cheraorus  fled  to  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli. 

Firg.  JEn    10,  v.  388. A  Rutulian  killed 

by  Euryalus  in  the  night.     Id.  9,  v.  344. 
An  jEtbiopian  killed  by  Perseus.     Ovid.  Met. 

5,  V.  SS. 

Rhosaces,  a  Persian  killed  by  Clitns  as  he 
was  going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus.     Curl.  8,  c.  1. 

Rhosus,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Issus,   celebrated  for  its  earthen   ware.     Cic, 

6,  j9tt.  1. 

Rhoxalani,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the 
Palus  Ma;oti3.     Tadt.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

RnoxANA,  or  RoxANA,  a  mistress  of  Alex- 
ander, daughter  of  a  Persian  satrajh  Vid. 
Roxana. 

Rhoxani,  a  nation  against  whom  Mitliri- 
dates  made  war. 

Rhuteni  and  Rutheni,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Rhyndacus,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor.     Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Rhyntho!*,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he 
wrote  38  plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  res- 
pect to  the  merit  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
abilities  of  the  writer.     Fid.  Rhinthon. 

Rhyp.s;,  a  town  of  Achaia,  at  the  west  of 
Helice. 

RiGODiJT.uM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now 
Rigol,  near  Cologne.     Tadt.  H.  4,  c.  71. 

Ripa^.i.     Fid.  Rhiphasi. 

RiPiiEus;  a  Trojan  who  joined  TEneasiht 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  p«ti  was 
at  last  killed  after  making  a  great  'iirnage  of 
the  Greeks.  He  is  comme«tded  foriiis  love  of 
justice  and  equity.  Fir^\  JEn.  2,  v.  839  and 
426. One  of  (|te  Centaurs  killed  by  The- 
seus at  the  nnplifels  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
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Rixamars,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Lio. 
45,  c.  26. 

RoEico,  or  RubVgo,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
particularly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as 
she  presided  over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called 
Robigalia,  were  celebrated  on  the  23lh  of 
April,  and  incense  was  oftered  to  her,  as  also 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep,  and  of  a  dog.  She  was 
entreated  to  preserve  the   corn  from  blights. 

Grid.  Fast.  4,  v.  911. Firg.  G.  1.  v.  151 
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RoDDMNA,  now  Roanne,  a  (own  of  the  i  was  of  tlie  family  of  the  tyrants;  and  aiiotIjM-» 
iEdui,  on  the  Loire.  Itostci)  their  susiiicions,  was  obliged  to  pull 

Roma,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  Che  i  down  his  house,  whose  slateliness  and  mag- 
Roman  empire;  situate  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Inificence  above  the  rest,  seeiued    incompati 


river  Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  about  16  mi 
from  the  sea.  The  name  of  its  founder,  and 
the  manner  of  its  foundation,  are  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Romulus,  however,  is  univer- 
sally supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  celebrated  city,  on  the  2<)th  of  April, 
according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the 
Julian  period,  8251  years  after  tlie  creation  of 
the  world,  75o  before  the  birth  of  Christ; 
and  431  years  after  tiie  Trojan  war,  and  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad.  In  its 
original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  castle 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Palatine ;  and  the 
founder,  to  give  his  followers  the  ai>pearance 
of  a  nation,  ora  bai'barian  horde,  was  obliged 
to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asy- 
lum for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  fi-om  their  native  country  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From 
such  an  assemblage  a  numerous  body  was  soon 
collected,  and  belbre  the  death  of  the  foun- 
der, the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  habi- 
tations, the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aventine, 
Esquiline  hills,  with  mount  Ccelius,  and 
Quirinalis.  After  many  successfd  wars  a- 
gainst  the  neighbouring  states,  the  views  of 
Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate  a  nation 
natuially  fierce,  warlike,  and  uncivilized. 
The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same 
end,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under 
the  successors  of  Romulus,  the  power  of 
Rome  was  increased,  and  the  boundaries  of 
her  dominions  extended  ;  while  one  was  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  forms  of  worship,  and 
in  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  the  other  was  enga- 
ged in  enforcing  discipline  among  the  army, 
and  raising  the  conse<]uence  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  government  of  the  state,  and  a  third  made 
the  object  of  his  administration  consist  in 
adorning  his  capital,  in  beautifying  the  edi- 
fices, and  ill  fortifying  it  with  towers  and  walls. 
During  244  years,  the  Romans  were  governed 
by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  oppression, 
and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these  monarchs, 
and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrocious,  that 
a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  state,  and 


ble  with  the  duties  and  the  rank  of  a  jirivate 
citizen.     They  knew   more  effectually   their 
power  when  they   had    fought   with   success 
against  Porsenna,  the    king   of  Etruria,  and 
some  of  the    neighbouring  states,  who   sup- 
ported t!ie  claim  of  the  tj'rant,  and  attempt- 
ed to  place  him   on  his  throne    by   force    of 
arms.     A  government  which   is  intrusted  in- 
to the  hands  of  two  of  the  most  distingi;ii!ied 
of  its  members,  for  the  limited   space  of  one 
year,  cannot  but  give  rise  to  great  men,  glo- 
rious   exploits,    and    tremendous     seditions. 
The  general  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army  during  a  campaign,  must  be   active  and 
diligent,  when  he  knows  that  his  power  is  ter- 
minated with  the  year,  and  if  he   has  a   be- 
coming ambition,  he  will  distinguish  his  con- 
sulship b)'  some  uncommon  act  of  valour, 
before  he  descends  from  the  dignity  of  an  ab- 
solute magistrate  to  the  dependence  of  a  fel- 
low citizen.  Yet  these  attempts  for  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  often  fail  of  succe.^s,and  though 
tiie  Romans  could  once   boast  that  every  in- 
dividual in  their  armies  could  discharge  with 
fidelity   and    honour  the  superior  offices    of 
magistrate  and  consr.l,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  their  annals  many  years  marked  by  over- 
throws, or  disgraced  by  the  ill   coiiduct,   the 
o|>pression,  and  the  wantonness  of  their   gen- 
erals.    [ViJ.   Consul.]     To    the  fame   which 
their  conquest  and  daily  succes.ses  had  gained 
abroad,  tlie  Romans  were  not  a  little  indebt- 
ed for  their  gradual  rise  to  superiority  ;  and  to 
this  may  be  added  the  policy  of  the  census, 
which  every  fifth  year  told  then»  their  actual 
strength,  and   how   many  citizens  were   able 
to  bear  arms.     And  indeed   it  was  no  small 
satisfaction  to  a  people  who  were  continually 
making  war,  to  see  that   in    spite  of  all  the 
losses  which  they  might  sustain  in   the   field, 
the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  (lie  city  was 
prodigious,   and  almost   incredible  ;  and  liad 
Romulus  lived  after  the  battle  of  Actiura,  he 
would  have    been   persuaded    with  ditidcnlty 
that  abo%e  four  millions  of  inhabitants    were 
contained  within  those  walls,  which    in  the 
most   flourishing   period  of  his  reign    could 
scarce  muster  an  army  of  3000  infantry,  and 
300  horse.  But  when  Rome  had  flourished  un- 
der tiie  consular  government   for  about   120 


the  democratical  government  was  established,   years,  and  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  con- 


■,jr^e  monarchical  government  existed  under 
se^;\nj)rinces,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  fol- 
lowing'p.vder;  Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  and  after 
one  year's  inifcrry^num,  Numa,  715  ;  Tullus 
Hostilius,  672;  Anc.us, Marlins,  640;  Tarquin 
Priscus,  616;  Servius  Tullivis,  578;  and  Tar- 
quin the  Proud,  534  ;  expelled  25  years  after, 
B.C.  509;  and  this  regal  administration  has 
heen  properly  denominated  the  infaiicy  of  the 
Roman  empire.  After  the  expulsion 'of  the 
Tarquins  from  the  throne,  the  Romans  be- 
came more  sensible  of  their  consequence  : 
'.vith  their  liberty  they  acquired  a  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, and  they  became  so  jealous  of  their  in- 
dependence, that  the  first  of  their  consuls  who 
had  been  the  most  zealous  and  animated  in 
the  assertion  of  their  freedom,  was  banished 
!r.oni  the  city  beeanse  he  bore  the  name,  ixnd 


quests  of  her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring 
states  and  cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roman 
historian,  she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the 
summit  of  her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Gaul  rendered  her  very  existence 
precarious,  and  her  name  was  nearly  extin- 
gnisiied.  The  valour  of  an  injured  individual, 
[Vid.  Camillus,]  saved  it  from  destruction, 
yet  not  before  its  buildings  and  temples  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  This  celebrated  event,  which 
gave  the  appellation  of  another  founder  of 
Rome  to  Camillus,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  glorious  era  to  the  Romans.  The  huts  and 
cottages  which  Romulus  had  erected,  and  all 
his  successors  repaired,  were  l-otally  con- 
sumed, and  when  the  city  arose  again  from 
its  ruins,  the  streets  were  enlarged,  conve- 
nience as  well  as  order  was  observed,  taste  and 


fegalarity  were  consulted,  and  the  poverty, 
ignorance  and  rusticity  of  the  Romans  seemed 
to  be  estinguished  with  their  old  habitations. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the  fears 
of  Iheir  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  turned 
their  arms  against  those  states  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority,  or  yield 
their  independence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tarentines,  displayed  their  character 
in  a  ditierent  view  ;  if  they  before  had  fought 
for  freedom  and  independence,  they  now  drew 
their  sword  for  glory ;  and  here  we  may  see 
them  con(]uered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing 
to  grant  that  peace  for  which  their  conqueror 
himself  had  sued.  The  advantages  they  gained 
from  their  battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many. 
The  Roman  name  became  known  in  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a 
victory,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  examine 
the  manoeuvres,  observe  the  discipline,  and 
contemplate  the  order  and  the  encampments 
of  those  soldiers  whose  friends  and  ancestors 
had  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  Italy  became  subjected  to 
the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 
Tarentines,  and  that  period  of  time  has  been 
called  tlie  second  age,  or  the  adolescence  of 
the  Roman  empire.  After  this  memorable 
era  they  tried  their  stiength  not  only  with 
distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a  new  element; 
and  in  the  long  wars  which  thej  waged  against 
Carthage,  they  acquir'ed  territory  and  obtained 
■the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  though  Anni- 
bal  for  sixteen  years  kept  them  in  continual 
alarms,  hovered  round  their  gates,  and  de- 
stroyed their  armies  almost  before  their  walls, 
yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  [F/rf.  Pu- 
nicum  bellum:j  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  [Vid.  Macedonicum  helium,] 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  [FiV/.  Mithridati- 
cum  bellum,]  to  their  empii-e.  But  while  we 
consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation  subduing  their 
neighbours  by  war,  their  manners,  their  coun- 
sels, and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be 
forgotten.  To  be  warriors  was  their  profes- 
sion ;  their  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Martius 
were  a  meeting  of  armed  men,  and  very 
properly  denominated  an  army.  Yel  while 
their  conquests  vvei-e  so  extensive  abroad. 
we  find  them  torn  by  factions  at  iiume ;  and 
so  far  was  the  resentment  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens carried,  that  we  see  tlie  enemy  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  while  all  are  unwilling  to 
take  up  arms  and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  liberty.  The  senators  and  no- 
bles were  ambitious  of  power,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  retain  in  tlicir  hands  that  inlluence  which 
had  been  exercised  v/ith  so  much  success, 
and  such  cruelly,  by  tlieir  monarchs.  This 
was  the  continual  occasion  of  tumults  and  se- 
dition. The  people  were  jealous  of  tiieir  li- 
berty. The  oppression  of  the  nobles  irritated 
them,  and  the  stripes  to  which  they  were  too 
often  ex|)osed  without  mercy,  Avas  often  pro- 
ductive of  revolutions.  Tlie  plebeians,  though 
originally  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible 
citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose  food  in 
the  firtt  ages  of  the  empire  was  only  bread 
and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water,  soon 
gained  riglits  and  privileges  by  their  opposition. 
Though  really  slaves  they  became  powerful  in 
the  stale ;  one  concession  from  the  patricians 
xtfoduced  another,  and  when  their  indepen- 


dence  was  boldly  asserted  by  their  tribuntfl, 
they  were  admitted  to  share  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  laws  which  for- 
bad llie  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  rais-* 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consul.  It 
was  not  till  these  privileges  were  obtained  by 
tlie  people  from  the  senate,  that  Rome  began 
to  enjoy  internal  peace  and  tranquillity,  her 
battles  were  then  fought  with  more  vigour, 
her  soldiers  were  more  animated,  and  her 
sovereignty  was  more  universally  established. 
But  supreme  power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
factious  and  ambitious  citizen,  becomes  too 
often  dangerous.  The  greate-st  oppression, 
and  tyranny  took  place  of  subordination  and 
obedience  ;  and  from  those  causes  proceeded 
the  imparalleled  slaughter  and  effusion  of 
blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Marius.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  the  first  Romans 
conquered  their  enemies  by  valour,  tempe- 
rance, and  fortitude ;  their  moderation  also, 
and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours;  and  not  only  private  pos- 
sessions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  distri- 
buted among  a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the 
hands  of  a  successor.  They  were  also  chosen 
umpires,  to  decide  quarrels ;  but  in  this  ho- 
nourable office  they  consulted  their  own  inte- 
rest ;  they  artfully  supported  the  weaker  side, 
that  the  more  powerful  might  be  reduced,  and 
gradually  become  their  prey.  Under  J.  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  rage  of  civil  war  was  carried 
to  unprecedented  excess ;  it  was  not  merely 
to  avenge  a  jirivate  injuiy,  but  it  was  a  con- 
test for  tlie  sovereignty;  and  though  each  of 
the  adversaries  wore  the  mask  of  pretended 
sincerity,  and  professed  himself  to  be  the 
supporter  of  the  republic,  not  less  than  the 
abolition  of  freedom  and  the  public  liberty 
was  the  aim.  What  .Julius  began,  his  adopt- 
ed son  achieved :  the  ancient  spirit  of  national 
independence  was  extinguished  at  Rome, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  Romans 
seemed  unable  to  govern  themselves  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  chief,  who  under  the 
title  of  imperalor,  an  appellation  given  to 
eveiy  commander  by  his  army  after  some 
signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  power 
and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  tiie  Romans  lived  a 
luxurious  and  indolent  life;  they  had  long 
forgot  to  appear  in  the  field,  and  their  wars 
were  left  to  be  waged  by  mercenary  troops, 
who  fought  without  spirit  or  animosity,  and 
who  were  ever  ready  to  yield  to  him  who 
bought  their  allegiance  and  fidelity  with  the 
greatest  sums  of  money.  Their  leaders  them- 
selves were  not  the  most  prudent  or  the  most 
humane ;  the  power  which  they  had  acquired 
by  bribery  was  indeed  precarious,  and  among 
a  pcoi)le,  where  not  only  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  but  even  the  imperial  purple 
itself,  are  exposed  to  sale,  there  cannot  be 
expected  much  happiness  or  tranquillity  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperor.  The  reigns  of 
the  successors  of  Augustus  were  distinguished 
by  variety  ;  one  was  the  most  abandoned  and 
profligate  of  men,  whom  his  own  vices  and  ex- 
travagance hurried  out  of  the  world,  while  hi* 
'ucressor,  perhaps  (In  mo^t  clemeDt.  just,  anc; 
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pepulai'of  princes,  was  sacrificed  iu  liie  Ciiiist 
of  his  guards  and  attendants,  by  the  dogger  of 
«ome  offended  favourite,  or  disappointed  eu- 
nucii.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  emperors  of 
Rome  whose  days  were  not  shortened  by  poi- 
son, or  the  sword  of  an  assassin.  If  one,  for 
some  time,  had  the  imprudence  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  at  last  to  pe- 
r'sh  bv  hisown  crfiduiity-  the  otiier  consulted 
his  safety,  but  with  no  better  success:  in  the 
innumerable  chambers  of  his  palace,  and 
changed  every  day,  to  elude  discovery,  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  After  tliey  had  been 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes,-  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman 
pos.sessions  were  divided  into  two  distinct  em- 
pires, by  the  enterprisim^  Constantine,  A.  D. 
328.  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  the 
eastern  empire,  and  Rome  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  western  emperors,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  In 
the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with 
Italy,  was  debvered  by  Charlemagne,  the  then 
emperor  of  the  west,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  who  still  continues  to  hold  the  sove- 
reignty, and  to  maintain  his  independence  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States. — 
The  original  poverty  of  the  Romans  has  often 
been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  historians, 
who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a  nation  who 
were  masters  of  tlie  world,  had  had  better  be- 
ginning than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds  and 
robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  sim[>licity  they 
were  indebted  for  their  successes.  Their 
houses  were  originally -destitute  of  every  orna- 
ment; they  were  made  with  une(]ual  boards, 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  these  served  them 
rather  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  than  for  relaxation  aiu!  ease.  Till 
the  age  of  Pyrrlius,  they  despised  riches,  and 
many  salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain 
luxury,  and  to  punish  indolence.  They  ob- 
<;crved  great  temperance  in  tlieir  meals  :  young 
men  were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they 
had  allained  their  30th  year,  and  it  was  totally 
forbidden  to  women.  Their  national  spirit  was 
supported  by  policy :  the  triumphal  procession 
ofa  conqueror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  thousands,  was  well  calculated  to 
promote  emulation  :  and  the  number  of  gladi- 
ators which  were  regularly  introduced,  not 
only  in  public  games  and  spectacles,  but  also 
j\t  private  meetings,  served  to  cherish  their 
fondness  for  war,  wiiile  it  steeled  their  hearts 
against  the  calls  of  compassion;  and  when 
they  could  gaze  with  pleasure  upon  wretches 
whom  they  forcibly  obliged  to  murder  one 
another,  they  were  not  inactive  in  the  de- 
struction of  tliaso  whom  they  considered  as 
inveterate  foes,  or  formidable  rivals  in  the 
field.  In  their  punishments,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  the  Romans  were  strict  nnd  rigorous  ; 
a  deserter  was  .severely  whipped,  and  sold  as 
asl»ve;  and  the  degradation  irom  the  rank  of 
a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was  tlie  most 
ignominious  stigma  which  could  be  affixed  up- 
on a  sedition.^  mutineer.  The  transmarine  \ic- 
tories  of  the  Romans  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of 
iheir  innocence  and  bravery.  Tliey  grew  fond 
of  the  luxury  of  (he  Asiatics  ;  and,  conquered 
by  the  vices  and  indolence  of  those  nations 
\vhoiu  they  had  subdued,  they  became  aselFe- 
ml«ate  and   p-^  dt^'soluld    as    tlieir    captives. 
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Jilarcellai  was  the  first  w!io  introduced  a  tasiB 
for  the  fine  arts  among  his  countrymen.  The 
spoils  and  tieasures  that  were  obtained  in  the 
plunder  of  Syranjse  and  Corinth,  rendered 
the  Romans  partial  to  elegant  refinement  and 
ornamental  equipage.  Though  Cato  had  des- 
pised philosophy,  IVid.  Carneades]  and  de- 
clared that  war  was  the  only  profession  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Romans,  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  soou  became  fond  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  though  they  had  once  banished  the 
soj)hist3  of  Athens  from  their  city,  yet  they 
beheld  with  rapture  their  settlement  among 
them,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  after  the 
conquest  of  Achaia.  They  soon  after  began 
to  imitate  their  polished  captives,  and  to  culti- 
vate poetry  with  success.  From  the  valour  of 
their  heroes  and  conquerors,  indeed  the  sub- 
limest  subjects  were  offered  to  the  genius  of 
their  poets ;  but  of  the  little  that  remains  to  ce- 
lebrate the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing 
can  be  compared  to  the  nobler  effusions  of  the 
Augustan  age.  VirgjI  has  done  so  much  for 
the  Latin  name  that  the  splendour  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  country  are  forgotten  for  a  while, 
when  we  are  transported  in  the  admiration  of 
the  majesty  of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  deli- 
cacy of  his  expressions,  and  the  fire  of  his 
muse;  and  the  applauses  given  (o  the  lyric 
powers  of  Horace,  the  softness  ofTibullus,  the 
vivacity  of  Ovid,  and  the  superior  composi- 
tions of  other  respectable  poets,  shall  be  uncea- 
sing so  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  excites  our 
reverence  and  our  praises,  and  so  long  as  ge- 
nius, virtue,  and  abilities  are  honoured  amongst 
mankind.  Though  they  originally  rejected 
with  horror  a  law  which  proposed  the  building 
of  a  public  theatre,  and  the  exhibition  of  plays, 
like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  soon  proved 
favourable  to  the  compositions  of  their  coun- 
trymen- Livius  was  the  first  dramatic  writei* 
of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose  plays  begari 
to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  After  him  Nae- 
vius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage  ;  and  iu  a 
more  polished  period  Plautus,  Teronce,  Cs- 
ciiius,  and  Afranius,  claimed  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  applause. 
Satire  did  not  make  its  }>:)pearance  at  Rome 
till  100  years  after  the  i.'jtroduction  of  come- 
dy, and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this  kind 
of  writing,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor  of 
it.  In  historical  writing  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreign- 
eis  to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior 
abilities  ofa  Livy  were  made  known.  In  their 
worship  and  sacrifices  tlie  Romans  were  un- 
commoidy  super.slitious,  the  will  of  the  gods 
was  consulted  on  every  occasion,  and  no  gene- 
ral marched  to  an  expedition  without  the  pre- 
vious assurance  from  the  augurs,  tliat  the 
omens  were  propitious,  and  his  success  almost 
indubitable.  Their  sanctuaries  were  nume- 
rous, they  raised  altars  not  ordy  to  the  god.?, 
vvho,as  they  supposed, presided  overtheir  city, 
but  also  to  the  deities  of  conquered  nations,  as 
well  as  to  the  dillerent  passions  and  virtues. 
There  were  no  less  than  420  teniples  at  Rome, 
crowded  with  statues,  the  jiriests  were  nu- 
merous, and  each  divinity  had  a  pai'ticular 
college  of  sncerdolal  sfrvant.'^.  Their  wars 
[were  declared  in  the  most  awful  and  solemn 
IraaTinei',  and  prayers  were  al way.?  offered  !• 


the  Tcmplts  for  tlie  pospeiity  ol  Rome,  viTiien 
a  defeat  had  Lean  sustained,  or  a  victory  won 
The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children  was 
verv  extensive,  and  indeed  unlimited  ;  they 
cor/ld  seii  them  or  put  theih  to  death  at  plea- 
sure, without  the  forms  of  trial,,  or  the  inter- 
ferenceof  the  civil  magistrates.  Many  of  their 
ancient  families  were  celebrated  for  the  ^reat 
men  which  they  had  produced,  but  the  vigor- 
ous and  interested  part  they  took  iu  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  exposed  them  often 
to  danger,  and  some  have  observed  that  the 
Romans  sunk  into  indolence  and  luxury  when 
the  Corneiii,  the  Fabii,  t!ie  /Emylii,  the  Mar- 
celli,  &ic.  who  had  so  often  supported  their 
spirit  and  led  them  to  victory,  had  been  extin- 
guished in  the  bloody  wars  of  Marius  and  of 
the  t\vo  triumvirates.  When  Rome  was  be- 
come powerful,  she  was  distinguished  from 
Other  cities  by  the  flattery  of  her  neighbours 
and  citizens,  a  form  of  worship  was  established 
to  her  as  a  deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in 
Ijer  honour,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
provinces.  The  goddess  Roma  was  represent- 
ed like  Minerva,  all  armed  and  sitting  on  a 
rock,  holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  her 
head  covered  with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at 
her  feet.  Liv.  1.  Sec. — Calo  cle  R.  R. — i/'irg. 
JEn.  G.^-  Ed.—Horat.  2,  sat.  6,  kc.—Flor. 
1,0  1,  k,c.—Fa!erc.— Tacit.  Ann.  ^  Hist  — 
Tibull.  4. — Lvcan. — Plut.  in  Rom.  M'um-  Lc. 
—  Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  1,  fcc. — Piin.  7,  k.c. — Jus- 
tin. A3. —  Varro  deL.L.b. —  Val.  Max.\,   iic. 

^—Martial.  12,  ep.  8. A  daughter  of  Evan- 

der. A  Trojan  woman  who  came  to  Italy 

with  jEneas. A  daughter  of  Italus  and  Lu- 

ceria.  It  was  after  one  of  these  females,  ac- 
tsording  to  some  authors,  that  the  capital  of 
Italy  was  called  Roma. 

RoMASi,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Vid. 
Roma. 

RoM.iNus,    an     officer    under  Theodosius. 

Another  poisoned  by  Nero. A  son  of 

Constans,  fcc. 

RoMti.ius  Marcellus,  a  Roman  centu- 
rion in  Gaiba's  reign,  &c.     Tacit.  1,  Hist. 

RoMuLA,  a  name  given  to  the  fig-tree  un- 
tJer  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found. 
Ond.2,  Fast.  v.  412. 

RoMULEA,  a  town  of  the  Samnites.  Liv. 
iO,  c.  17. 

RoMULiD.€,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Roman  people  from  Romulus  their  first  king, 
and  the  founder  of  their  city.  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
V.  638. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor  king  of  Alba,  was  born  at  the  same 
birth  with  Remus.  Tiiese  two  children  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amulius, 
who  usijrped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Numi- 
tor :  but  they  were  preserved,  and  according  to 
Florus,  the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a  she- 
wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustnlus,  one  of  the  king's 
she[i!ierds,  wlio  educated  ihem  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
twins,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amu- 
lius to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Nnmitor.  They  afterward*  un- 
dertook to  build  a  city,  and  to  detern)ine  which 
of  the  two  brothers  should  have  the  tnanage- 
ment  ol  it,  they  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the 
fliglit  of  bird-:.     Remus  went,  to  moiui^  Avftn- 


j  Sine,  and  Romulus  to  mount  Palatine.  Remus 
1  saw  first  a  flight  of  six  vullures,  and  soon  after 
I  Romulus,  twelve  ;  and,  therefore,  as  hisnnm- 
I  ber  was  greater,  he  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city,  hopeful  that  it  would  become 
a  warlike  and  powerful  nation,  as  the  birds 
from  whic.li  lie  had  received  the  omen  were 
fond  of  prey  and  slaughter.  Romulus  mark- 
ed with  a  furrow  the  place  where  he  wished 
to  erect  tiie  walls;  but  their  slenderness  was 
ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leaped  over  them 
with  the  gi'eatest  contempt.  This  irritated 
Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immediately  put 
to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his  brother  or 
one  of  the  workmen.  When  the  walls  were 
built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants;  but 
Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude  of  fugitives, 
foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received 
as  his  lawful  subjects.  Yet  however  numer- 
ous these  might  be,  they  were  despised  by 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  ami  none  werft 
willing  to  form  matrimonial  connexions  with 
them.  But  Romulus  obtained  bv  force  what 
was  denied  to  his  petitions,  'fhe  Romans' 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  the  god  Consusj 
and  forcibly  carried  away  all  the  females  who 
had  assembled  there  to  be  spectators  of  these 
unusual  exhibitions.  These  violent  measures 
offended  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  they  made 
war  against  the  ravishers  with  various  success, 
till  at  last  they  entered  Rome,  which  had 
been  betrayed  to  them  by  one  of  the  stolen 
virgins.  A  violent  engagement  was  begun 
in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  but 
the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or  according  to 
Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down  their  arms 
when  the  women  had  rushed  between  the  two 
armies,  and  by  their  tears  and  entreaties 
raised  compassion  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
parents  and  husbands.  The  Sabines  left  their 
original  possessions,  and  came  to  live  in  Rome, 
where  Tatius,  their  king,  shared  the  so- 
vereign power  with  Romulus.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sabines  into  the  oily  of  Rome, 
was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences, and  the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this 
plan,  and  admitting  the  conquered  nations 
among  their  citizens,  rendered  themselves 
more  powerful  and  more  formidable.  Af- 
terwards Romulus  divided  the  lands  which 
he  had  obtained  by  conquest ;  one  part  was 
reserved  for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the 
priests,  to  erect  terai)les,  and  to  consecrate 
altars  ;  the  other  was  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state ;  and  the  thurd  part  was 
equally  distributed  among  his  subjects,  who 
were  divided  into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The 
mo.st  aged  and  experienced,  to  the  number  of 
100,  were  also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch 
might  consult  in  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  from  their  age  they  were  called 
senators,  and  from  their  aulhoiity  patres. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  wasabodb-- 
tinguibhed  by  the  name  of  jiracicians  and  ple- 
beians, patron  and  client,  who  by  mutual  in- 
terest were  induced  to  preserve  the  peace  o( 
the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public  good 
Some  lime  after  Romulus  disappeared  a^  he 
was  giving  instructions  to  th?.  ssruators,  and  thf, 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that 
time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  whi<:h  as- 
serted that  the  king  had  boen  fa'.ven  up  to  hea- 


vcn,  714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years.lrfe  Div.  1,  &c.  Tusc.  3,  Lc.—Plut.  m  Cic. 
This  was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Procules,! Septus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murder- 
one  of  the  senators,  who  solemnly   Heclared,  led  in  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla.  His  son,  of  the 


that  as  he  returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seen 
Homulus  in  a  form  auove  human,  and  that  he 
had  directed  him  to  tell  tlie  Romans  to  paj- 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qui- 
rims.  and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was 
doomed  one  day  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  world.  This  report  was  immediately 
credited,  and  the  more  so  as  the  senators 
dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  people,  who 
suspected  them  of  having  offered  him  vio- 
ience.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Flamen  Q,uirrnalis,  was 
appointed  to  offer  him  sacriiices.  Romulus 
was  ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  12 
great  gods,  and  it  is  not  to  he  wondered 
that  he  received  sue!)  distinguished  honours, 
■when  the  Romans  considered  him  as  the 
founder  of  their  city  and  empire,  and  the 
son  of  the  god  of  war.  He  is  generally 
represented  like  his  father,  so  much  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  fai.le 
of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia  being 
nourished  by  a  slie-wolf,  arose  from  Lupa, 
Faustulus's  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 
[Vid.  Acca.]  Dionys.  Hal.  1  and  2.— Lie. 
l,c.4,hc.—Juslin.AS,  c.  1  and  2.—FIut.  1, 
c.  \.—Plut.  in  Romul.—  Vcd.  Max.  3,  c.  2, 
1.5,  c.  Z.—  Flin.  15,  c.  18,  kc.—  Firg.  JEn. 
2,  V.  342,  60-5. — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  616  and 
845.  Fast.  4,  k.c.—IIoraL  3,  od.  S.—Jar. 
18,  V.  272. 
RoMui-us      Sylvius,     or      Allaihus,      a 

Icing  of  Alba. Momyllus  Augustulus,  the 

last'of  the  emperors  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome.  His  country  Avas  conquered  A.  D. 
476,  by  the  Heruli,  under  Odoacer,  who  as- 


sumed the  name  of  king  of  Ilaly 

RoMus,  a  son  of  iEneas,  by  Lavinia.     Some 

suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

A  son  of  yEmathion  sent  by  Diomedes  to  Italy, 
and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  founder 
of  Rome. 

RosciA  LEX  de  theatris,  by  L.  Roscius 
Otho  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  required 
that  none  should  sit  in  the  tirst  14  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  4CHt 
sestertia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be 
a  Roman  knight. 

RosciAKUM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now  Ros- 
■sano. 

Q.  Roscius,  a  Roman  actor,  born  at  Lanu- 
vium,  so  celebrated  on  the  stuge,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
his  name.  His  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  wilii  a 
mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  his 
characters  without,  and  they  overlooked  the 
deformities  of  his  face,  that  they  might  the 
better  hear  his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be 
delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  He 
was  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonourable 
practices  ;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him 
of  the  malevolent  as|)ersions  of  his  enemies,  in 
an  elegant  oration  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  compared  with  great 
.success  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
the  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian.  He 
died  about  Gtt  years  before  Christ.  Horat. 
2.  ep.   1. — Qvintil.—  Cir.  pro  P.o.f.  rfe  Oral  :<■ 


same  name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
eloquently  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration 
still  extant,  A.  U.  C.  673.  Cic.  pro  S.  Roscio 
Amcr. Lucius,  a  lieutenant  of  Cajsar's  ar- 
my in  Gaul. Otho,  a  tribune,  who  made  a 

law  to  discriminate  the  knights  from  the  com- 
mon people  at  public  spectacles. 

Rosi^  Campus,  or  Rosia,  a  beautiful  plain 

in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake 

Velinum.     Varro.  R.  R.  i,  c.  7. —  Virg.JEii.  7, 

y.l\2.~Cic.4,Jilt.  15. 

RosiM^ANUS  ACER,  a  territory  in   Etruria. 

Rosius,    a  harbour   of  Cilicia. A  man 

made  consul  only  for  one  day  under  Vjtellius, 
iic.     Tacii. 

RosuLUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  Morde 
Rosi. 
RoTOMAGus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Roueri. 
RoxANA,  a  Persian  woman  taken  [irisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  mariied  her.  She  beha- 
ved with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death, 
and  she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassan- 
der's  order.  She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or, 
according  to   others,   of  one   of  his   satraps. 

Curl.  8,  c.  4,  I.  10,  c.  6.— Pint  in  Mtx. 

A  wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  poisoned 
herself. 

RoxoLANi,  a  people  of  European  Sarma- 
tia,  who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  ia 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RuBE.E,  the  rwrlli  cape  at  the  nortli  of  Scan- 
danavia. 

RuBELi.ius  Blandus,  a  man  who  mar- 
ried Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  <i;c. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  Augustus,  treach- 
erously put  to  death  by  Nero,  iic.   Tacil. 

Plautus,  an  illustrious  Roman,  who  disgraced 
himself  bv  his  arrogance  and  ambitious  views. 
Juv.  8,  v.'39. 

RuBi,  now  Euro,  a  town  of  Apulia,  from 
which  the  epithet  Rubeus  is  derived,  applied 
to  bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Rubitini.  Horai.  1,  Sat. 
5,  V.  t»4.    Virg.  G.  1,  v.  266. 

Rubicon,  now  Rugonc,  a  small  river  of 
Italy,  whiLli  it  sejmrates  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  sea.  By  crossing  it,  and 
tluis  transgressing  the  boundaries  ot  his  pro- 
vince, J.  Caisar  declared  war  against  the  se- 
nate and  Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  war?. 
Lucan.l,  v.  185' atid  21:3. — Strab.  5. — S'we!. 
in  CcES.  32. — Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

RcBiENUs  Lappa,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age 
of  Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  his  great 
genius  as  his  poverty.    Jiii'.  7,  v.  72. 
RubIgo,  a  goddess.     Vid.  Robigo. 
RuEOjthe  Diciwa,  which  falls  into  the  Bal- 
tic at  Riga. 

Rubra  s.vxA,  a  place  of  Etruria,  near  Veil, 
at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Rome . 
Mar.  4,  ep.  64,  v.  15. — Lir.  3,  c.  49. 

RaERiA  LEX  was  enacted  after  the  taking  of 
Carthage,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the 
lands  in  Africa. 

RuBRius,  a  Roman  knight  accused  of  trea- 
son under  Tiberius,    ii;c.     Tacit. A  man 

who  (led  to  Parthiaon  suspicion  that  the  Ro- 
luan  affair?  were  rui^poJ.-— —  A  fri?De!  ef  ^'; 


tslliug. An  obscure  Gaul,  in  great  favour 

with  Domitian.    Juv.  4,  v.  145. An  officer 

in  Caesar's  army. 

RuBRUM  MARK,  (ihc  Red  Sea,)  is  situate  be- 
tween Arabia,  Egypt,  and  yEthiopia,  and  is  of- 
ten called  Erythrfflum  mare,  and  confounded 
with  the  Arabicus  sinus,  and  the  Indian  sea. 
Plm.  6,  c.  23  and  24.— Liv.  36,  c.  17,  I.  42,  c. 
52,  I.  45,  c.  9. —  Firg.  JEk.  S,  v.  686. — Lucan. 
8,  V.  853. 

RuviM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Brundusi- 
um,  built  by  a  Greelc  colony,  and  famous  for 
giving  birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cic.  pro  Arch. 
lO.—Ital.  12,  V.  396.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

RuFFiNus,  a  general  of  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Vitellius,  &c.    ^Tacit.  H.  2,  c.  94. 

Rdffus  Crispinus,  an  officer  of  the  preto- 
rian  guards  under  Claudius.  He  was  banish- 
ed by  Agrippina  for  his  attachment  to  Britan- 
nicus  and  Ocfavius,  the  sons  of  Messalina,and 
put  himself  to  death.  His  wife,  Poppa?a  Sa- 
bina,  by  whom  he  had  a  .son  called  Ruffinus 
Crispinus,  afterwards  married  Nero.  Tacit. 
12.— Hist.  c.  42, 1.  16,  c.  IT. A  soldier,  pre- 
sented with  a  civic  crown  for  preserving  the 
life  of  a  citizen,  fcc. 

RuFi-iNA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rufash  in 
Alsace. 

RcFiLi.rs,  a  Roman,  ridiculed  by  Horace. 
Sat.  2,  V.  27,  for  his  etfeminacy. 

JcL.  RuFFiNiA.'Jus,  a  rhetorician,  &c. 

RuFiKus,  a  general  of  Theodosius,  &.c. 

RiFR.c,  a  town  of  Campania,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called -R«//-e«i.  Cic.  10.  Fam. 
TJ.—Sil.  8,  V.  o68.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  739. 

RuFRiuM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  now  Ruro. 
Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

RuFus,  a  Latin  historian.  [Vid.  Quintius.] 
— — A  friend  of  Commodus,  famous  for  his 
avarice  and  ambition. One  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
senator,  because  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold 

was  found  in  his  house. A  governor  of  .fu- 

^aja. A  man  who  conspired  against  Domi- 
tian.  A  poet  of  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of 

Trajan.     He  wrote  six  books  on  simples,  now 

lost. A  Latin  poet. Sempronius.     Vid. 

Ptaetorius. 

RcGZA,  now  Rugen,  an  island  of  the  Baltic. 

RuGH,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  43. 

RupiLius,  an  officer  surnamed  Rea-,  for  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.  Horat.  1,  sat.  7. 
V.  1. — V — A  writer,  whose  treatises  de  jiguris 
sentenliantm,  he.  were  edited  by  Ruuken,  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1786. 

RusciNo,  a  town  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the 

Pyrenees.    Lir.  21,  c.  24. A  sea-port  town 

of  Africa.     Id.  30,  c.  10. 

Ruscius,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

RcscoNiA,  a  town  of  Mauritania.  Lav.  21, 
C.24. 

RusELL.«,  an  inland  town  of  Etruria,  de- 
stroyed Ijy  the  Romans.     Liv.  28,  c.  45. 

RuspiNA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrume- 
tum .     Sil.  It.3,v.  260.— Hirt .  Af.  640. 

RusTicus,  L.  JiN.  Arui.enus,  a  man  put 
tf>  death  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend 
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and  preceptor   of  Pliny  the   younger,  who 
praises  his  abilities;  and  he  is  likewise  com-  ' 
mended  by  Tacitus,  16,  //.  c.  26. — Plin.  1,  ep. 
14. — Suet,  in  Dom. A  friend  of  M.  Aurelius. 

Rusfcurkum,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  believ- 
ed modern  Algiers. 

RcTENi,  a  peo[,le  of  Gaul,  now  Ruvergne) 
in  Guienua.     Cas.  B.  G. 

RuTiLA,  a  deformed  old  woman,  who  lived 
near  100  years,  kc.  Plin.  7,  c.  48. — Juv.  10, 
v.  294. 

RuTiLcs,  a  rich  man  reduced  to  beggary  by 
his  extravagance.    Juv.  11,  v.  2. 

P.  RcriLicsRcrus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the 
age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
vviitings.  He  refused  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  hii  friends  because  they  were  unjust. 
When  Sylla  had  banished  him  from  Rome 
he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions and  praises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
some  of  his  friends  wisiied  him  to  be  recalled 
home  by  means  of  a  civil  ^va^,  he  severcU^ 
rej^riraanded  them,  and  said  that  he  wished 
rather  to  see  his  country  blush  at  hi.5  exile, 
than  to  plunge  it  into  distress  by  his  return. 
He  was  tlie  first  who  taught  the  Roman  sol- 
diers the  principles  cf  fencing,  and  by  thus 
mixing  dexterity  with  valour,  rendered  their 
attacks  more  certain,  and  more  irresistiMi?. 
During  his  banishment  he  employed  his  time 
in  study,  and  %vrote  an  history  of  Rome  ia 
Greek,  and  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
Latin,  besides  many  other  works.  Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  V.563. — Seneca  de  Bcnef. —  Cic.  in  Brut,  de 
Oral.  1,  c.    53.— Fa/.  Max.  2,  c.  3,  1.  6,   c. 

4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9. A  Roman  proconsul, 

who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged  Mithri- 
dates  to  murder  all  the  Romans  who  were  in 

his  provinces. Lupus,  a  prsetor  who  fled 

away  with  three  cohorts  from  Tarracina. 

A   rhetorician.     Quinlil.  3,  c.   1. A  man 

who  went  against   Jugurtha. A  friend  of 

Nero. Claud. NumantianuS;  a  poet  of  Gaul, 

in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  According  to  some, 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  j'Etna.  He  wrote 
also  an  itinerary,  published  by  Burman  in  the 
poetiE  Latini  minores,  L.  Bat.4to.  1731. 

RuTiJEA,  a  river  of  Liguria,  falling  from 
the  Apennines  into  the  Mediterranean.     Lu- 

can.  2,  V.  422. Of  Latium,  falling  into  -the 

Tiber.     Lucan.  2,  v.  422. 

RuTiJBLS,  a  gladiator,  kc.  Horat.  2,  .Sat.  7,  v. 
96, 

RijTUT.t,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Morigines. 
When  vEneas  came  into  Italy,  Turnus  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
which  he  waged  against  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominion.?  was  called  Ar- 
dea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  883.  Met.  14,  v.  455, 
kc.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  kc.—Piin.  3,  c.  5. 

RijTiipa;,  a  sea  port  town  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oys- 
ters, whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover, 
but  others  Richborougli  or  Smidwicfi.  Ijiictm.  6, 
V.  61.— Juv.  4,  V.  141. 

Rvrii«i  MoNTF-s.     Vid.  Rhipael. 
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ABA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frank- 


incense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The 
inliabitants  wore' called  Sabu.i.  Utrab.  Id. — 
Diod.S.—  Virg.  G.  1,  V.  67.    ./E«.  1   v.  420. 

Sabachus,  or  Sabacon.  a  king  of  iEthi- 
opia,  who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there, 
after  the  expulsion  of  king  Amasis.  After  a 
reign  of  50  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  137,  he. 

Sabi^,  a  i)eople  of  Arabia.     Vid.  Saba. 
Sabata,  a  town  of  Liguria  with  a  safe  and 
beautiful  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modern 

Savona.     Sil.  8,  v.  46\.—Strab.  4. A  town 

of  Assyria. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 
Sabathra,  a  town  of  Syria.     Sil.    3,  v. 
256. 

Sabatini,  a  people  of  Samnium,  living  on 
f.he  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Vulturnus.     Liv.  26,  c.  33. 

Sabazius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also 
of  Jupiter      Cic.  de  JV.  D.  3,  c.  23.—^rnob.  4. 
Saebas,  a  king  of  India. 
Sabelfa,  the  nurse  of  the  poet  Horace.  1. 
Sat.  9,  V.  29. 

Sabeu.i,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sahines,  or  according  to  some  from  the 
Samnites.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
countiy  which  Hes  between  the  Sahines  and 
the  Marsi.  Hence  the  epithet  of  Sabellicus. 
Horat.  3,  od.  6.—  Firg.  G.  3,  v.  255. 

SAEELi.us.a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian  and  Nerva. 

Julia  Saeina,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
Fied^  Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of 
Trajan.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  tiiough  he  had 
received  from  her  ti)e  imperial  purple  ;  and 
the  empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindnesS; 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had 
disdained  to  make  him  a  fatlter.  lest  his  chil- 
dren should  become  more  odious  or  more  ty- 
rannical than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour 
of  Sabina  at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian  that  he 
poisoned  her,  or  according  to  some,  obliged 
her  to  destroy  herself.  The  emperor  at  that 
time  lalioured  under  a  mortal  disease,  and 
therefore  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  sa- 
crilice  Sabina  to  his  resentment,  that  she  might 
iiotsiii'vive  him.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
ber  memory.  She  died  after  she  had  been 
married  3S  years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

Sabisi,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckon- 
ed among  the  Aborigines,  or  those  inhabit- 
ants whose  origin  was  not  known.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Ihey  were  originally  a  Lacedemo- 
nian colony  who  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  possessions  of  the  Sabines  were 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  be- 
tween the  river  Nar  and  the  Anio^and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Apennines  and  Umbria, 
south  by  Latium,  east  by  the  iEr|ui,  and  Etru- 
ria  on  the  west.  The  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
tiguous nations  were  descended  from  them, 
such  as  the  (Jmbrians,  the  Campanians,  the 
riabclli,  the  Osci,  Samnites,  Hernici,  /Equi, 
Marsi.  Brulii,   k-c.     The  Sabines  are  celebra- 


ted in  ancient  history  as  being  the  first  who 
took  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  to  avenge 
<he  rape  of  their  females  at  a  speclacle  where 
'bev  had  been  invited.    After  some  engage- 


ments  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sabines  hli 
their  ancient  possessions  and  migrated  to 
Rome,  where  they  settled  wilh  their  new  al- 
lies. They  were  at  last  totally  subdued,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  373,  and  ranked  as  Roman 
citizens.  Their  chief  cities  were  Cures.  Fi- 
denffijReate, Crustruraerium,CornicuIum  No- 
mentum,  Collatia,  &c.  The  character  of  the 
nation  for  chastity,  for  purity  of  morals,  and 
for  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  in('antation3, 
was  very  great.  Hwat.  17,  ep.  28.— Cie.  Vat. 
\b—Plin.  3,  c.  \2.—Liv  1,  c.  9  and  \9.—Di- 
onys.  2,  c.  6\.—Strab.  5.—Flor.  1.  <•.  1,  1  3, 
c.  18.— Kal. S,v.  424.— nvid.,',iet.  14,  v  775a:Ki 
797.  Jim.  1,  V.  101,  13,  8,  v.  nl.—Juv.  10,  v.  197. 
Sabinianus,  a  general  who  revolted  in 
Africa,  in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  de- 
feated soon  after,  A.  D.  240. A  general  of 

the  eastern  empire,  &c. 

Sabinus  Aulus,  a  Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  .some  epistles  and  elegies, 
in  the  number  of  which  were  mentioned, 
an  epistle  from  .(Eneas  to  Dido,  from  Hip- 
polytus  to  Phajdra,  and  from  Jason  to  Hip- 
sipyle,  from  Demophoon  to  Pliyllis,  from 
Paris  to  (Euone,  from  Ulysses  to  Penelope  ; 
the  three  last  of  which,  though  said  to  be  his 
composition,  are  spurious.    Oiid.   Jm.  2,  c\. 

18,  V.  27. A  man  from  whom  the  Sabines 

received  their  name.  He  received  divine  ho- 
nours after  death,  and  was  one  of  tiiose  deities 
whom  iEneas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedemonian  ori- 
gin.    Virg.JEn.l,  v.    171. An    oiiScer  of 

Caesar's  army  defeated  by  (lie  Gauls. Ju- 
lius, an  officer,  who  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror in  the  beginning  of  Vespa.ian's  reign.  He 
was  soon  after  defeated  in  a  battle  ;  and  to  es- 
cape from  the  conqueror  he  hid  himself  in  a 
subterraneous  cave,  wilh  two  faithful  domes- 
tics, where  he  continued  unseen  for  nine  suc- 
cessive years.  His  wife  found  out  his  retreat, 
and  spent  her  time  wilh  him.  till  her  frequent 
visits  to  the  cave  discovered  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  He  was  dragged  before  Ves- 
pasian, and  by  his  orders  put  to  death,  though 
his  friends  interested  themselves  in  his  cause, 
and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  raise  the  empe- 
ror's pity  by  showing  him  the  tv/ms  whom 
she  had  brought  forth  in  (heir  subterraneous 

retreat. Corn  a  man  who  conspired  against 

Caligula,  and  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 
Titius,  a  Roman  senator  shamefully  accu- 
sed and  condemned  by  Sejanus.  His  body,  af- 
ter execution,  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  indig- 
nities. His  dog  constantly  followed  the  body, 
and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the 
faithful  animal  plunged  in  after  it,  and  was 
drowned.  Pliti.  8,  c.  40. Poppaeus,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  who  presided  above 24  jears over 
Moesia,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  victo- 
ries over  the  barbarians.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius.     Tacit. 

,^nn Flavins,  a  brother  of  Vespa.sian, killed 

by  the  populace.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
lidelitj'  to  Vitellius.  He  commanded  in  the  Ro- 
man armies  35  years,  and  was  governor  of 
Rome  for  12. A  friend  of  Domitian. A 


Roman  who  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 

of  the  Jews. A  friend  of  the  emperor  Alex- 

(uder. -A  lawyer. 

Sabis,  now  dambrc.  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul- 
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'-'lUing  into  the  Maese  at  Nuniar.     Cces  2,  c. 
IG  and  18. 

Sabot  A,  the  same  as  Sabatha. 
Sabrac/e,  a  powerful  nation  of  India.  Curl. 
9,  c.  8. 

Sabrata,  a  maiifime  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  about 
70  miles  from  the  modern  Tripoli.  Hal.  3,  v. 
'2o6. — Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

Sabkina,  the  Severn  in  England. 
Sabura,  a  general  of  Juba,  kingofNunii- 
dia,  deleated  and  kilted  in  a  battle.     Liican. 
4,  V.  72-2. 

Saburanus,  an  officer  of  the  prstorian 
guards.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  the  prince  [)resented 
him  with  a  sword,  saying,  Use  this  xveapon  in 
my  service  as  long  as  my  commands  are  just ; 
hut  turn  it  against  my  own  breast,  whenever  I 
Itcomt  cruel  or  malevolent. 

Sabus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sa- 
bines;  the  same   as  Sabinus.     Vid.   Sabinus. 

■ A  king  of  Arabia. 

Sacadas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.  Plut  de  mus. — Paus 
6,  c.  14. 

Saoe,  a  people  of  Sc5rthia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
a.-^d  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of 
mount  Imaus.  The  name  of  Saca;  was  given 
in  general  to  all  the  Scythians,  by  the  Per- 
sians. They  had  no  towns,  according  to 
some  writers,  but  lived  in  tents.  Ptol.  6,  c. 
IS.—  Herodot.  3,  c.  93,  1.  7,  c.  63.— Plin.  6,  c. 
n.—Soli,t.  62. 

Sacek  M0N8,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mons  sacer. 

Sacer  lucus,  a  wood  of  Campania,  on  the 
Liris. 

Sacer  poktus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Pra;neste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marius, 
in  which  the  former  obtained  the  victory. 
Falerc.  2,  c.  26.-—Lucan.  2,  v.  134. 

Sacrani,  a  people  of  Latium,  who  assisted 
Turnus  against  j^neas.  They  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Pelasgians,  or  from  a  priest  of 
Cybele.     Virg.  JEn.  7-  v.  796. 

Sacrator,  one  of  the  friends  of  Turnus. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  747. 

SiCRA  VIA,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
made  between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led 
from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Ctcsar.  The  triumphal  processions 
passed  through  it  to  go  to  the  capitol.  Horat. 
4.  od.  2, 1.  1,  sat.  9.—Liv.  2,  c.  VS.—  Cic.  Plane. 
1.—M.  4,  ep.  3 

Sacrata  lex,  militaris,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  sup- 
pose, enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier 
which  had  been  entered  in  the  muster  roll 
should  be  struck  out  but  by  his  consent 
and  that  no  jierson  who  had  been  a  mili- 
tary tribune  should  execute  the  office  of  due- 
lor  ordinum. 

M.  Sackvtjvir,  a  friend  of  Co;sar,  killed  at 
Dyrrachinm.     Cces.  bell.  G. 

Sacri  portus.     Vid.  Sacer  portus. 
Sacrum    bellum,   a   name    given    to    the 
'.Tars  C0r!!<"d  "it   cnnrrmrng   (he    temple  of 


Delphi.  The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  in  ii 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  aux- 
iliaries on  opposite  sides.  The  second  war 
began  357  B.  C.  and  finished  nine  years  after 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all 
the   cities  of  the   Phocians.      {Vid.  Phocis.] 

Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Spain, 

now  Cape  St.  VinccJit,  called  by  Strabo  the 
most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

Sadales,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Ponipey  with  a  body  of  509 
horsemen.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  3. —  Cic.  Ver.  1. 

Sadus,  a  river  of  India. 

Sadyates,  one  of  the  Mermnads,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gy- 
ges.  He  made  war  against  the  Milesians  for 
six  years.     Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  isic. 

SiETABis,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the  Lucro, 
on  a  rising  hill;  famous  for  its  fine  linen.     Sil. 

3,  V.  373. 
SiGALASsus,  a  town  of  Pisidia  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  now  Sadjaklu.     Liv.  38,  c.  15. 

Sagana,  a  woman  acquainted  with  magic 
and  enchantments.     Horat.  epod.  5,  v.  25. 

Sagaris,  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the 
Euxine.     [Vid.   Sangaris.]      Ovid,    ex    Pont. 

4,  ep.  10,  V.  47. One  of  the  companions  of 

jEneas,   killed   by  Turnus.     Virg.  JEn.  5,  v. 
263,  I.  9,  v.  575. 

C.  Sagitta,  an  officer  who  encouraged 
Piso  to  rebel  against  the  emperor  Nero,  SiC. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  49. 

Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii,  where  130,000  Crotoniat^  were 
routed  by  10,W0  Locrians  and  Rhegians.  Cic. 
J^at.  D.  2,  c.  2.—Slrab.  6. 

Saguntum,  or  Saguntus,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis  at  the  west  of  the  Iberue, 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea  shore,  now  cal- 
led Morvedro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  co- 
lony of  Zacynthians,  and  by  some  of  the  Ru- 
tuli  of  Ardea.  Saguntum  is  celebrated  for 
the  clay  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  wbick 
cups,  pocu?a  Saguniina,  were  made,  but  more 
particularly  it  is  famous  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  secondPunic  war,  and  for  the  attachment 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 
Hannibal  took  it  after  a  siege  of  about  eight 
months;  and  the  inhabitants,  not  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  houses,  and  with  all  their  effects.  The 
conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt  it,  and  placed 
a  garrison  there,  whh  all  the  noblemen 
whom  he  detained  as  hostages  from  the  se- 
veral neighbouring  nations  of  Spain.  Some 
suppose  that  he  called  it  Spariagene.  Flor.  2, 
c.  6.— Liu.  21,  c.  2,  7,  9.— Sil.  I  v.  271.— Lu- 
can.  3,  V.  250.— Strab.  3.— Mela.  2,  c.  6. 

Sais,  now  Sa,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt> 
situate  between  the  Canopic  and  Selienny- 
icati  mouths  of  the  Nile,  ami  anciently  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  ihere  a 
celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with 
a  room  cut  out  of  one  stone,  which  had  been 
conveyed  by  water  from  Elf-phantis  by  I  he 
labours  of  2<«H}  men  in  three  years.  The 
-tone  measured  on  the  outside  21  cubus  long, 
14  broad,  and  8  hig  .  Oj-iris  was  also  buried 
tear  the  town  of  Sais  The  inhabitants  were 
ci'lled  Saita.  One  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  adjoining  to  the  town,  has  received 


the  name  of  Saifkmv 

■2.  I-.  17,  ^ 


Sala,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  tlic  mouths 

of  the  Hebrus. A  town  of  Mauritania 

of  Phrygia. A  river  of  Germany  falling 

into  the  Elbe,  near  which  are  salt  pits.     Ta- 
cit. Jinn.   13,  c.  57. Another  falling  into 

the  Rhine,  now  the  Issd. 

Salacon,  a  poor  man  wlio  pretended  to  be 
uncommonly  rich,  &c.     Ck.  ad.  Div.  7,  c.  24. 

Salaminia,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  at 
Athens,  which  was  employed  by  the  republic 
in  couvevins;  the  officers  of  state  to  their  dif- 
ferent administrations  abroad,  &ic. A  name 

given  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  account  of 
Salamis,  one  of  its  capital  cities. 

Salamis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus, 
by-  Methone.  Neptune  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the 
iEgean,  which  afterwards  bore  lier  name, 
and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called 
Cenchreus.     Diod.  4. 

Salamjs,  Salamins,  or  Salamina,  now 
Cotouri,  an  island  in  the  Saronicus  Sinus, 
on  the  soutliern  coast  of  Attica,  opposite 
Eleusis,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league,  wilh 
a  town  and  harbour  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
about  50  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  ori- 
ginally peopled  by  a  colony  of  lonians,  and" 
afterwards  by  some  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
adjacent  islands  and  countries.  It  is  celebra- 
ted for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Persians,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Attica.  The 
enemy's  ships  amounted  to  above  2000,  and 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  about  380  sail. 
in  this  engagement,  wiiicli  was  fought  on  the 
20th  of  October,  B.  C.  480,  the  Greeks  lost  40 
ships,  and  the  Persians  about  200.  besides  an 
immense  mjmber  which  were  taken,  with  ail 
the  ammunition  they  contained.  The  island 
of  Salamis  was  anciently  called  Sciras  Cy- 
cfiria,  or  Cencliria,  and  its  bay  the  gulf  of  £n- 
gia.  It  is  said  that  Xei-xes  attempted  to  join 
it  to  the  continent.  Teucer  and  Ajax.  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  natives  of  Sala- 
mis. Strab.  2.—Herodot.  8,  e.  5f>,  ^c.—Phd. 
S^C.  JVep.  in  Them.  kc.—Diod.  4.—  Val.  Max. 
5,  e.  3.— Paw*.  1,  c.  35,  kc.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Lucftn.  5,  V.  109.— Sil.  14,  v.  283. 

Salamis,  or  Salami.ma,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by 
Teucer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island 
Salamis,  from"  which  he  had  been  banished 
about  1270  years  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  epithets  of 
ambigua  and  altera  were  applied  to  it,  as 
the  mother  country  was  also  called  vera,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  His  descendants 
continued  masters  of  the  town  for  above  800 
years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and  called  Co)i- 
staniin.  Slrab.  9.—Herodot.  8,  c.  94,  &,c,— 
Horat.  1,  oU.  7,  v.  21. — Faierc.  1,  c.  1. — Lncan. 
3,  V.   163. 

Salapia,  or  Salaplc,  now  Saipe,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  where  Annibal  retired  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannifi,  and  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  licentious  pleasure,  forgetful  of  his 
fame,  and  of  the  interests  of  his  country.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Carthaginian  general  by 
Marcellus.  Some  remains  of  this  place  may 
be  traced  near  a  lake  called  Salapina  Pains. 
now  used  for  making  salt,  whicli,  from  the 
^Itaation  near  the  sea,  is  easily  conveyed  by^ 


small  boats  to  ships  of  superior  burden.  Lk- 
can.b,v.  377.— Val.  Ma.v.  3,  c.  8—PHn.  3, 
c.  11. 

Salaea,  a  town  of  Africa  propria,-  taken  by 
Scipio.     Liv.  29,  c.  34,  &,c. 

Salaria,  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome  which 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It 
received  the  name  of  Salaria,  because  salt, 
(sal,)  was  generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that 
way.  Mart.  4.  ep.  64. — -A  bridge,  called 
Salarius,  was  built  four  miles  from  Rome 
through  the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  .^7tio. 

Sai.assi,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who 
were  in  continual  war  with  the  Romans. 
They  cut  off  K),000  Romans  under  Appius 
Claudius,  A.  U.  C,  610,  and  were  soon  after 
defeated,  and  at  last  totally  subdued  and  sold 
as  slaves  by  Augustus.  Their  country,  now 
called  P'al  D'Aonsta,  after  a  colony  settled 
there,  and  called  £ujfnsla  Frceioria,  was  situ- 
ate in  a  valley  between  the  Alps  Graiae  and 
Pennine,  or  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  Liv. 
21,  c.  38.— Plin.  3,  c.  17.— Strab.  4. 

Saleius,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the 
age  of  Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty, 
though  born  of  illustrious  parents,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  purity  of  manners  and  inte- 
grity of  mind.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. — Q,uint.  10, 
c.  1. 

Sallni,  a  peopfe  of  Spain.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. 

Salentini,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apu- 
lia, on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentum, 
and  Hvdruntum.  Hal.  8,  v.  579. —  Virg.  JEn. 
3,v.460.—  yarrodeR.R.\,  c.  24.— Slrab.  6. 
—Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Salernum,  now  Salerno,  a  town  of  the 
Picentini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Pti7i.  13,  c.  3. — 
Liv.  34,  c.  45. — Lucan.  2,  v.  425. — Paterc.  1,  c, 
15. — Horat.  1,  ep.  1'5, 

Salganeus,  or  Salganea,  a  town  of  Breo- 
tia,  on  the  Euripus.     Liv.  35,  c.  37,  &c. 

Salia,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Prudentius 
was  born.     Mela. 

Salica,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Sai.ii,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by 
Numa,  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  cal- 
led Ancylia,  B.  C.  709.  [Vid.  Ancyle.J  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  the  three  elders 
among  them  had  the  superintendance  of  all 
the  rest ;  the  first  was  called  prcBsul,  the  se- 
cond rates,  and  the  third  magijler.  Their 
numijer  was  afterwards  doubled  by  I'ullus 
Hostilius,  after  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over 
tiie  Fidenates,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which 
he  had  made  to  Mars.  The  Salii  were  all  of 
patrician  families,  and  the  office  was  very  ho- 
nourable. The  first  of  March  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Salii  observed  their  festivals  in  ho- 
nour of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed  in 
a  short  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges 
were  seen ;  they  wore  a  large  purple  coloured 
belt  ahout  the  waist,  which  was  fastened  with 
brass  buckles.  They  had  on  theii- heads  round 
bonnets  with  two  corners  standing  up,  and 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  afterwards  went  through  the  street? 


aauciug  in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all 
(02;ether,  or  at  other  times  separately,  while 
musical  instruments  were  playing  before  them. 
They  placed  their  body  in  different  attitudes, 
and'strucic  with  their  rods  the  shields  which 
tliey  held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sung 
lymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of 
\i-dfs,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they 
v.ere  accompanied  in  the  chorus  by  a  certain 
number  of  virgins,  habited  like  themselves, 
and  called  SalicF:  The  .Salii  instituted  by 
I\uma  were  called  Palaiini,  in  conlradistinc- 
;ion  from  the  others,  because  they  lived  on 
mount  Palatine,  and  offered  their  sacrifices 
:here.  Those  that  were  added  by  Tullus 
were  called  CoHini,  Jigonales,  or  Quiriiudes, 
•  rom  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  where 
ihey  had  fixed  their  residence.  Their  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  a  saliendo,  or  sal- 
tando,  because,  during  their  festivals,  it  was 
particularly  requisite  that  they  should  leap 
und  dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments 
were  uncommonly  rich  and  sumptuous, 
ivhence  dapes  saliares  is  proverbially  applied 
to  such  repasts  as  are  most  splendid  and  costly. 
It  was  usual  among  the  Romanswhen  they  de- 
clared war,  for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields 
with  great  violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god 
Mais  to  come  to  their  assistance.  Liv  1,  c. 
20—Farrode  L.  L.  4,  c.  15.— Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
.-.  387.— Dionys.  S.—Flar.  1,  c.  2,  &LC.  —  Firg. 

JEn.  8,  V.  285. A  nation  of  Germany  who 

invaded  Gaul,  and  were  conquered  by  the  em- 
peror Julian.    Amm.  Mar.  17. 

Salinator,  a  surname  common  to  the 
iamily  of  the  Livii,  and  others. 

Salil's,  an  Acarnanian  at  the  games  ex- 
bibited  by  j^Lneas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the 
wars  with  Turnus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he 
taught  the  L.atins  those  ceremonies,  accompa- 
nied with  dancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name  in  the  appellation  of  the  Salii.  V^irg. 
Jm.o,  v.  29S,  I.  10,  V.  753. 

Crispus  Sallustius,  a  Latin  historian 
born  at  Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  He  received  his  education  at  Rome, 
and  made  himself  known  as  a  public  magis- 
trate in  the  office  of  quaestor  and  consul.  His 
iicentiousness  and  the  depravity  of  his  man- 
ners, however,  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
:he  age,  and  Sallust  was  degraded  from  the 
Jignity  of  a  senator,  B.  C.  50.  His  amour 
.vith  Fausfa,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  was  a 
ilrong  proof  of  his  debauchery;  and  Milo, 
die  husband,  who  discovered  the  adulterer  in 
his  house,  revenged  the  violence  offered  to  his 
bed,  by  beating  him  with  stripes,  and  selling 
Lim  his  liberty  at  a  high  price.  A  continuation 
of  extravagance  could  not  long  be  supported 
^y  the  income  of  Sallust,  but  he  extricated 
himself  from  all  ditFiCulties  by  embracing  the 
«;aiise  of  Cresar.  He  was  restored  to  the  rank 
of  senator,  and  made  governor  of  Kuraidia. 
!n  the  administration  of  his  province  Sal- 
l.ist  behaved  with  unusual  tyranny  ;  he  en- 
liched  himself  by  plundering  the  Africans, 
and  at  his  return  to  Rome  he  built  himself 
I  magnificent  house,  and  bought  gardens, 
.vhich  from  their  delightful  and  pleasant  situ- 
itloii,  still  preserve  the  name  of  the  gardens 
.if  Sallust.  He  married  Terentia,  the  di- 
vcirced  wife  of  Cicero;  and  from  this  cir- 
■umstance,  according  to  some,  arose  an  im- 


mortal hatred  between  the  historian  and  the 
orator.  Sallust  died  in  the  51st  year  of  hi» 
age,  35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As 
a  writer  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He 
had  composed  a  history  of  Rome,  but  no- 
thing remains  of  it  except  a  tew  fragments, 
and  his  only  compositions  extant  are  his 
history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  the 
wars  of  Jugurtha  king  of  Numidia.  In  these 
celebrated  works  the  author  is  greatly  com- 
mended foi-  his  elegance,  the  vigour  and  ani- 
mation of  his  sentences  ;  he  every  where  dis- 
plays a  wonderful  knowledge  ot  the  human 
heart,  and  paints  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  events  which 
he  relates.  No  one  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  vices  that  prevailed  in  the  capital  of 
Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  more  se- 
vere against  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  the  fail- 
ings of  which  he  himself  was  guilty  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  His  descriptions  are  elegantly 
correct,  and  his  harangues  are  nervous  and 
animated,  and  well  suiting  the  character  and 
the  different  pursuits  of  the  great  men  in 
whose  mouth  they  are  placed.  The  historian, 
however,  is  blamed  for  tedious  and  insipid  ex- 
ordiums, which  often  disgust  the  reader  with- 
out improving  him  ;  his  affectation  of  old  and 
obsolete  words  and  phrases  is  also  censured, 
and  particularly  his  unwarrantable  partiality  in 
some  of  his  narrations.  Though  faithful  in 
every  other  respect,  he  has  not  painted  the 
character  of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and 
accuracy  which  the  reader  claims  from  the 
historian ;  and  in  passing  in  silence  over  many 
actions  which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on 
the  first  husband  of  Terentia,  the  rival  of  Ci- 
cero has  disgraced  himself,  and  rendered  his 
compositions  less  authentic.  There  are  two 
orations  or  epistles  to  Cssar,  concerning  the 
regulations  of  the  state,  attributed  to  him,  as 
also  an  oration  against  Cicero,  whose  authenti- 
city some  of  the  moderns  have  disputed.  The 
best  editions  of  Sallust,  are  those  of  llaver- 
kamp,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1742;  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, 12mo.  1755.  Quintil.  10,  c.  1. — Suet.ds 

Gram,   in    Cms. — Martial.   14,   ep.    191. A 

nephew  of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  was 
adopted.  He  imitated  the  moderation  of  Mffi- 
ceniis.  and  remained  satisfied  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  could  have  made 
himself  powerful  by  the  favoui-s  of  Augustus 
and  'I'iberius.  He  was  very  effeminate  and 
luxurious.     Horace  dedicated  2-  od.  2,  to  him. 

Tacit.  Ann.  \.—Plin.  34,  c. Secundus  Pro- 

molus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  very  intimate  with  the 
emperor  Julian.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  the  soundness  of  his  counsels. 
Julian  made  him  prefect  of  Gaul.  There  is 
also  another  Sallust,  called  Secundus,  whom 
some  have  improperly  confounded  with  Pro- 
motus.  Secundus  was  also  one  of  Julian's  fa- 
vourites, and  was  made  by  him  prefect  of  the 
east.  He  conciliated  the  good  graces  of  the 
Romans  by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  fond- 
ness for  discipline,  and  his  religious  princi- 
ples. After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 
iio  was  universally  named  by  the  oflicers  of 
tiie  Roman  empire  to  succeed  on  the  imperial 
throne  ;  but  he  refused  this  great  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  thie 
to  invest  bis  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 


fyecunilus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  was 
too  young  to  support  the  dignity. A  pre- 
lect of  Rome  in  the  reigii  of  Valentinian. 

An  officer  in  Britain. 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
earnassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  ail  those 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  It  was  there  that  Her- 
maphroditus  changed  his  sex,  tliough  he  still 
retained  the  characteristics  of  his  own.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  285, 1.  15,  v.  319.— Hi/niii.  fab.  271. 
— Festiis.  de  V.  Jig. 

Salmantica,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sala- 
vianca. 

Salmone,  atownofElis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  from  which  the  Eni|>eus 
takes  its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus, 
about  40  stadia  from  Olympia,  which  on  ac- 
count  of  that  is   called  Salmonis.     Ovid.  3, 

Jlmor.  el.  6,  v.  43. A  promontory  at  the. 

east  of  Crete.     Diunys.  5. 

Sai.moneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  jEoIus 
and  Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
he  had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  he  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  sub- 
jects; therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he 
used  to  drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazei?  bridge, 
and  darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if 
to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  pro- 
voked Jupiter.  Salmoneus  \vas  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  i-e- 
gions  near  his  brother  Sisyphus.  Homtr.  Od. 
11.  V.  23r,.—Jlpollod.  1,  c.  9.—  ffygi)L  fab.  60. 
—Diod.  4.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  585. 

Salmonis,  a  name  given  to  Olympia.  Vid. 
Salmone. The  patronymic  of  Tyro,  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.     Ovid.  Jlm.S,  el.  G,  v.  43. 

Salmus,  (unlis,)  a  town  of  Asia  near  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Alexander  saw  a  theatrical 
representation.     Diod.  17. 

Salmydessus,  a  bay  on  liie  Euxine  sea. 
Salo,  how  Xcilon,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  iberus.     Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Salouurum,  now  Soleure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvelli. 

Salome,  a  queen  of  Judaia.  This  name 
was  common  to  some  of  the  princesses  in  the 
family  of  Herod,  &.c. 

Salon,  a  country  of  Bithynia. 
Salona,  or  Saloi;^,  a  town  of  Dalmatia, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who  on  that  ac- 
count called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  honour  of 
the  victory,  ft  was  the  native  place  of  the 
«mperor  Dioclesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  ab- 
dicated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  state- 
ly palace,  the  ruins  of  whicli  were  still  seen  in 
the  Itith  century.  A  small  village  of  the  same 
name  preserves  the  traces  of  its  fallen  gran- 
deur. Near  is  Spalatro.  Lucan.  4,  v.  40-1. — 
Cas.  BcU.  Civ.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Salonina,  a  celebrated  matron  who  mar- 
vied  the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  distinguished 
herself  by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 
She  was  a  patroness  of  all  the  line  arts,  and  to 
lier  clemency,  mildness,  and  benevolence, 
Rome  was  indebted  some  time  for  her  peace 
and  prosperity.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band in  some  of  his  expeditions,  and  often  cal- 
led him  away  from  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to 
make  war  against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  also  assassinated  her  husband  and 
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family  about  the  year  268  of  the  Christiau 
era. 

Saloninus,  a  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Salons 
by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  he- 
ro of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which  the 
return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  w  rmly  and 
i)eautifully  antici[)ated. P.  Liciiiius  Cor- 
nelius, a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Solonina-  sent 
into  Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war. 
He  remained  there  some  time,  till  ihe  usurper 
Posthumius  arose,  and  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  Saloninus  was  upon  this  deliv^-red 
up  to  his  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  lOtli 
year  of  his  age. 

SoLONius,  a  friend  of  Cato  the  cer.sor. 
The  daughter  of  Censorius  married  Salonius 
in  his  old  age.  Pint. A  tribune  and  centu- 
rion of  the  Roman  array  hated  by  the  popu- 
lace for  his  strictness. 

Salpis,  a  colony  of  Etruria,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Salpinates.     Liv.  5,  c.  31. 

Salsum,  a  river  in  Spain.     Cces. 
Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the 
12mo.  Paris  1684. 

Salvidienus,  an  officer  of  the  army  of 
Augustus.  He  was  betrayed  by  Antony,  and 
put  to  death. — — A  Latin  writer  in  the  age  ol 
the  emperor  Probus. 

Salvius,  a  flute  player  saluted  king  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 

Romans. A  nephew  of  the  emperor  Otho. 

A  friend  of  Pompey. A   man  put  to 

death  by  Domitian. A   freed-man  of  .\tti- 

cus.    Cic.  ad  Div.  c.   11. Another  of  the 

sons  of  Hortensius.     Id. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  wor- 
shipiied  by  tlie  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Hy- 
gieia.     Liv.  9  and  10. 

Salves,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Rhone. 
Liv.  5,  c.  34  and  35,  1.  21,  c.  26. 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Summe,  which  falls  into  the  British  channel 
near  Abheville. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine, 
famous  in  sacred  history.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Samaritans,  were  composed  of  Heathen? 
and  rebellious  Jews,  and  on  having  atem|)le 
built  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  .Jerusalem, 
a  lasting  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of 
Judffia  and  of  Samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
name  of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  re- 
proach, and  as  if  it  were  a  curse. 

Samakoeriva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now 
.Amiens,  in  Picardy. 

Sambulos,  a  mountain  near  Mesopotamia, 
where  Hercules  was  worshipped.  TucU.  A. 
12,  c.  13. 

Sambus,  an  Indian  king  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander.    Diod.  17. A  river  of  India. 

Same,  or  Samos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ioni- 
an sea  near  Ithaca,  culled  also  CcphnUcnia. 
Vlrg.JEn.3,\'.21\. 

Samia,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Maeandei: 
Paua.  1,  c.  4.— — A  surname  of  Juno,  because 
she  was  worshipped  at  Samos. 

Samnit.i:,  or  Amsit/e,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

SAMNirES,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  Picenum,  Cam- 
pania, ApuiiU;  and  amient  Latium.    They  Wi?- 


<.n.^uished  themselves  by  their  implacable 
i.tu-ed  a^diiist  the  Romans,  in  the  tirst  ages 
olihat  empire,  till  they  were  at  last  totally 
extirpated  B.  C.  272,  after  a  war  ol  71  years. 
Thei,'  ciieiflown  .vas  called  Samniiim  or  riam- 
tiis.  Uv.  7,  iic.—Flor.  I,  c.  16,  iic.  1.3,  c.  18. 
—Strab.  5.—Lucan.  2.—Eutrop   2. 

Samnium,  a  town  and  part  of  Italy  inhab- 
ited by  the  Samnites.     Tirf.  Samnites. 

Samochonites,  a  small  lake  of  Palestine. 

Samonium,  a  promontory  of  Crete. 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  M^edii  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  iViinor,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  .strait,  with  a  cajiital  of  the  same 
n-ime,  built  B.  C.  986.  It  is  about  87  miles 
ill  circumference,  and  is  famous  for  the  birth 
oi  Pythagoras.  It  has  been  anciently  called 
Fnrthenia-  Anlhemusa,  Sitykane,  Melum- 
jhii^lins.  Anlhemas,  Cypanssia,,  and  Dnjma. 
It  was  first  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Leieges: 
and  rtlierwards  of  tiie  loniaus.  The  people  of 
Sam(js  were  at  first  governed  by  kings,  and 
aftcrwai-ds  the  form  of  their  government  be- 
came democraticat  and  oligarchical.  Samos 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  situation  under  Poly- 
crat'-.-i,  who  had  made  himself  absolute  there. 
Tlio  Samians  asssited  the  Greeks  against  the 
iVrsiaiis  when  Xerxes  invaded  Europe,  and 
were  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens 
afier  a  revolt,  by  Pericles,  B.  C.  441.  They 
M  ei'e  afterwards  subdued  by  Eiimenes,  kini 
of  Pergamus,and  v/ere  re.stored  to  their  an 
ciont  liberty  by  .Augustus  Under  Vespasian 
Saiuos  became  a  Roman  province.  Juno  was 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration  there  ;  her 
temple  was  uncommonly  magnificent,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  goddess  had  been  born 
there  under  a  willow  tree,  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Imbrasus.  Mda,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  7,  c.  2 
and4.— F/u/.w   Per.—Plln.   5,  c  31.— F/rg. 

.lEn.  1.  V.  20.— Thucyrl. The  islands  of  Sa- 

inothrace  and  Cephallenia,  w'ere  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Samos. 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, below  mount  Taurus,  where  Lucian 
was  I)urn. 

SA^roTHRACE,  or  Samothracia,  an  is- 
land in  the  /Egean  sea,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  32  miles.  It  was 
known  by  the  ancient  names  of  Leucosia,  Me- 
liiis,  Elect ria,  Leucania,  and  Dardania.  It 
^vas  afterwards  called  Samos,  and  distinguished 
from  tiie  Samos  which  lies  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  by  the  epithet  of  Thracian,  or  by  the 
name  of  Samothrace.  It  is  about  38  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  20 
according  to  modern  travellers.  The  origin 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  is  un- 
known. Some,  however  suppose  that  they 
were  Thracians,  and  that  the  place  Avas  after- 
wards peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  Samians,  and  Phoenicians.  Samothrace 
is  famous  for  a  deluge  which  inundated  the 
country,  a*nd  reached  the  very  top  of  the  high- 
est mountains.  Tliis  inundation,  which  happen- 
ed before  the  age  of  the  Argonauts,  was  owing 
lo  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  waters  of  tlieEux- 
ine,  which  the  ancients  considered  merely  as 
a  lake.  The  Samolhracians  were  very  reli- 
gious ;  and  as  all  mysteries  were  supposed  to 
Lave  taken  their  origin  there,  the  island  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  sacred,  and  was  a  .safe 


an3  inviolable  asylum  to  all  fugitives  and  cri- 
minals. The  island  was  originally  governed 
by  kings,  but  afterwards  the  government  be- 
came democratical.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immunities  under  the  Romans  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Strab.  10. — 
Herod.  7,  c.  108,  kc.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  208. — 
Mttn,  2,  c.  7. — Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Flor.  2,  c  12. 
Saj^us,  a  son  of  Ancasus  and  Samia,  grand- 
son of  JNeptune.     Paus.  7,  c.  4. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey 
the  sea. 

San.*.os,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Strab. 
Sanchoniathon,  a  Pncenician  historian 
born  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  an  history  in  nine  books,  in  which 
he  amj)ly  treated  of  the  theology  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring  places. 
It  was  compiled  from  the  various  records 
found  in  cities,  and  the  annals  which  were 
usually  kept  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among 
the  ancients.  Tiiis  history  Was  tianslated  into 
Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byblus,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some 
few  fragments  of  this  Greek  translation  are 
extant.  Some,  however,  suppose  them  to  be 
spurious,  while  others  contend  that  they  are 
true  and  authentic. 

Sancus,  Sangus,  or  Sanctus,  a  deity  of 
the  Sabines  introduced  among  the  gods  of 
Rome  under  the  name  of  Divs  Fidius.  '  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Sancus  was  father  to  Sahus, 
or  Sabinus,  the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  Ital. 
S.wAll.—  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. — Ovid. 
Fast.  6,  v.  213. 

Sandace,  a  sister  of  Xerxes. 
Sandaliotis,    a  name  given  to   Sardinia 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.  Plin.  3,  c.  7. 
Sandalium,  a  small  island   of  the  yllgean, 

neai-  Lesbos. A  port  of  Pisidia.     Strab. 

Sandvnis,  a  Lydian  who  advised  Croesus 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Persians. 

Sandanus,  a  river  of  Thrace  near  Pallene. 
Sandrocottus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  ori- 
gin. His  impertinence  to  Alexander  uas  the 
beginning  of  his  greatness  ;  tlie  conqueror  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  Hed 
away,  and  at  last  dropped  down  overwhelmed 
with  fatigue.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground  a  lioa 
came  to  him  and  gently  licked  tiie  sweat  from 
his  face.  Tliis  uncommon  lameness  of  the 
animal  appeared  supernatural  to  Sandrocot- 
tus, and  raised  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to 
the  monarchy,  and  after  tlie  death  of  Alexan- 
der he  made  himself  master  of  a  part  of  the 
country  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus. 
Justin.  15,  c.  4. 

Sase,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 
Sangala,  a  town  of  India    destroyed  by 
Alexander.    Jlrrian.  5. 

Sancakius,  or  Sangaris,  a  river  of 
Pliiygia,  rising  in  mount  Dindymus,  andfalling 
into  the  Euxine.  The  daughter  of  the  Saiiga- 
riiis  became  pregnant  of  Altes  only  from  gath- 
ering tlic  boughs  of  an  almond  tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Hecuba,  according  to 
some,  was  daughter  of  this  river.  Some  of  the 
poets  call  it  Sagaris.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10. 
Claudian.  in  Eulrop.  2. — Pans  7,  c.  17. 
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Sakccinius,  a  man  condemned  for  ill  lan- 
guage, Sic.    Tacit,  ^nn-  6,  c.  7. 

Sannyrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens. 
He  composed  many  dramatical  pieces,  one 
of  which  was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae. 
Mhen,  9. 

Santones,  and  Santon.k,  now  Sahi- 
tonge-,  a  peojjic  with  a  town  of  tiie  tame 
name  in  Gaul.  Lucan.  1,  v.  422. — Martial. 
3,  e|).  90. 

Saun,  an  historian.    Dion.  Hal. A  man 

who  first  discovered  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
Faus.  9,  c.  40. 

Sap^-i,  or  Saph;f,i,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
called  also  Sintii..     Ovid.  Fast.  I,  v.  389. 

Safirene,  an  island  of  the  Arabic  gulf 
Plin.  G,  c.  29. 

Satis,  now  Savio,  a  river  of  Gaul  Cis- 
padana,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  Lucan. 
3,  V.  40G. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Artaxer.ses  about  the  238th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  A^aturally  tierce  and 
ambitious,  Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  pa- 
ternal dominions  by  conquest ;  and  as  the  in- 
dolence of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed 
favourable  to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  tiic  pro- 
vinces of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Ciiicia; 
and  he  might  have  become  master  of  all  Asia, 
if  Odenatiis  had  not  stopped  his  progress. 
If  Gordian  attempted  to  repel  him,  his  ef- 
forts were  weak,  and  Philip,  wiio  succeeded 
him  on  the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace 
of  Sa|)or  with  money.  Valerian,  who  was  af- 
terwards invested  with  tlie  purple,  marched 
against  the  Persain  monarch,  but  iie  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  soon- 
er heard  tiiat  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he  attempted 
to  release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The  forces 
of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives  and  tiie 
treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the  hands  of 
-Ihe  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  peiletrated,  with 
litfle  opjiosition,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat,  was 
assassiaafed  by  his  subjects,  A.  D.  273,  after  a 
reign  of  32  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 

i'on,  called  Hormisdas.      Marcellin,   <^'C. 

The  2d  of  that  name  succeeded  his  father  Hor- 
niis<^as  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  lie  was  as 
great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name;  and 
by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans,  he 
attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to  add 
the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  to 
hh  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  per- 
haps scizedhim  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
if  he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  .Jo- 
vian, who  succeeded  .luliati,  made  peace  with 
Sapor;  but  the  monarch,  always  rcstioss  and 
indefatigable,  renewed  hostiiifies,  invaded  Ar- 
■nenin,  and  defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sa- 
vior died  A.  D.308,  after  a  reign  of  70  years, 
in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  for- 
tune. He  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxcs,  and 
Artaxerxes  by  Sapor  the  third,  a  prince  who 
died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  A.  D.  389,  in 
the  age  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great.    Marcellin. 

■yc. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her 
>jcauty,  her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous 
disposition;  was  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  600  vears  before  Christ.     Her  father's 


name,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  Scaniari  - 
dronymus,  or,  according  to  other's,  Symon,  or 
Semus,  or  Etarchns,  and  her  mother's  name 
was  Cleis.  Her  lender  passions  were  so  vio- 
lent, that  some  have  represented  her  attach- 
ments with  three  of  her  female  companions, 
Telesiphe,  Atthis,  and  Megara,  as  criminal, 
and  on  that  account,  have  given  her  the  sur- 
name of  Tribas.  .She  conceived  such  a  pas- 
sion for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mityiene,  that  upon 
his  refusal  to  gratify  her  desires,  she  threw 
lierself  into  the  sea  from  mount  Leucas.  She 
had  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses, 
besides  epigrams,  elegies,  &c.  Of  all  these 
compositions,  nothing  now  remains  but  two 
fragments,  whose  uncommon  sweetness  and 
elegance  show  how  meritoriously  the  praises 
of  the  ancients  have  been  bestowed  upon  a 
poetess  who  for  the  sublimity  of  her  genius 
was  called  the  tenth  Muse.  Her  composi- 
tions were  all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappiio,  that  after  her  tieath  they  paid  her  ^m 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and  l|| 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her  -3 
image.  The  poetess  has  been  censured  for 
writing  with  that  licentiousness  and  freedom 
which  so  much  disgraced  her  character  as  a 
woman.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been  called 
after  her  name.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15.  Trisl.  2, 
V.  36o.—Horat.  2.  Od.  Vi.—Herodot.  2,  c.  135. 
—Stat.  5.  Sylv.  3,  v.  l55.—.'FMan.  V.  H.  12, 
c.  18  and  29.-~-Plin.  22,  c.  8. 

Saptine,  a  daugliter  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  olFei-ed  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander 

Saracene,  part  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  the 
country  of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the 
religion  of  Mahomet. 

Saracori,  a  people  who  go  to  war  riding 
on  asses.     JElian.  r.  H.  12. 

Sarang.«,  a  people  near  Caucasus.  Pliii. 
6,  G.  16. 

Saranges,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Hydraotes,  and  thence  into  the  Indus. 
Sarapani,  a  people  of  Colchis.     Strab. 
Sarapus,  a  surname  of  Pittacus,  one  of  tiie 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Sarasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  Tigris.     Strab. 

Saraspa\)es,  a  son  of  Phraates  king  of 
Parthia,  sent  as  an  hostage  to  Augustus,  &c, 
Strab. 

Saratus,  now  the  .Soar,  a  river  of  Belgium 
falling  into  tlie  JMoselle. 

Sardanapalus,  the  40th  and  last  king  of 
Assyria,  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuousness. The  greatest  pai-t  of  his  time 
WHS  spent  in  the  company  o'f  his  eunuchs, 
and  the  monarch  generally  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  his  concubines  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  female,  and  spinning  wool  for  his  amuse- 
ment. This  effeminacy  irritated  liis  officers ; 
Belesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him,  /flj 
and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone  ™ 
him.  Sardanapalus  quitted  his  voluptuous- 
ness for  a  while,  and  appeared  at  the  iiead 
of  his  armies.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in 
three  successive  battles,  but  at  last  Sardana- 
palus was  beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of 
iNinus,  for  two  years.  When  he  despaired 
of  success,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace 
with    his    eunuchs,    concubines,  and  all  hl^ 
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treasures,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was 
divided  among  tlie  conspirators.  Tliis  famous 
event  happened  B.  C.  820,  according  lo  Eu- 
sebius;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  less 
probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier.  Sarda- 
napalus  was  made  a  god  after  death.  Hero- 
dol.  2,  c.  loO.—Diod.  2.—Strab.  14.— Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  c.  35. 

Saudi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  Vid. 
Sardinia. 

S.4.RZ)ES.     Vid.  Sard  is. 

Sakdinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between 
Italy  and  Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica.  It 
was  originally  called  Sa7idnliolis  or  Iclinusa, 
hoax  its  resembling  the  human  foot,  ('r®^) 
and  it  received  the  name  of  Sardinia  from 
Sardus,  a  sou  of  Hercules,  who  settled  there 
with  a  colony  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Libya.  Other  colonies,  under  Aristeeus, 
Norax,  and  Tolas,  also  settled  there,  Tlie 
Carthaginians  were  long  masters  of  it.  and 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic 
wars,  B.  C.  231.  Some  call  it  with  Sicily, 
one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The  air  was 
very  unwholesome  though  the  soil  was  fertile 
in  corn,  in  wine,  and  oil.  Neither  wolves 
nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor  any 
poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended 
with  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner 
of  death,  hence  risus  Snrdonicus,  or  Sardous. 
Cic.  Fam.  7,  c.  25.— Serinus  ad  Virg.  7,  eel. 
41.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  Qb.—Mela,  3,  c.  7.— 
Slrab.  2  and  5.— Cic.  pro  Manil.  nd  Q.frat. 
2,  ep.  3. — Plin.  3,  c.  7. — Pans.  10,  c.  17. — 
Varro.  de  R.  R.—  Val.  Max.  7,  c.6. 

Sardica,  a  town  of  Thrace,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Hasmus.     , 

Saudis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sari,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  situate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  sieges  it  sustained  against  the 
Cimmerians,  Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians, 
lonians,  and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in 
which,  B.  C.  262,  Antiochus  Soter  was  de- 
feated by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  who  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It 
fell  into  tiie  hands  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  648,  and 
was  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  504,  which 
became  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Attica 
hy  Darius.  PliU.  in  Me.v. — Ovid.  Mel.  11,  v. 
137,  152,  kc— Slrab.  lli.—Herodol.  1,  c.  7, 
&c. 

Sardones,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in 
France  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Fliii. 
3,  c.  4. 

Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colo- 
ny to  Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Sarephta.  a  town  of  Phojnicia  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  now  Sarfand. 

Sariastkr,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  conspired  against  his  fatlier,  Lc. 
VaL  Max.  9,  c.U. 

Sa!upui,  mountains  at  the  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian. 

Saumat^,  or  Saurojiat^,  tlie  inliabitants  of 
Sarmatia.     Fi*i.  Sarmatia. 

Saubhtia,  an  extensive  country  at  the 
norlli  of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  'n:'o  Euro- 
pean and  .\siati''.  TheEuro()ean  wastiornded 
T.) 


by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  Germany  and  th?/ 
Vistula  on  the  we.st,  the  Jazyg^?  on  the  south, 
and  Tanais  on  the  east.  The  Asiatic  was 
bounded  by  Hyrcania,  the  Tanais,  and  the 
Euxine  sea.  The  former  contained  the  mo- 
dern kingdom  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithaania, 
and  Liltle  Tartary;  and  the  latter,  Great 
Tarlary,  Circassia,  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  Sarmalians  were  a  savage  unci- 
vilized nation,  often  confounded  with  the  Scy- 
thians, naturally  warlike,  and  famous  for  paint- 
ing their  bodies  to  appear  more  terrible  in  the 
field  of  battle.  They  were  well  known  for 
their  lewdness,  and  they  passed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  by  the  name  of  barbarians. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors  they  became 
very  powerful,  they  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Rome  by  their  frequent  incursions  ;  till  at  last, 
increased  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Scythia, 
under  the  barbarous  names  of  Huns,  Vandals, 
Goths,  Alans,  &ic.  they  successfully  invaded 
Bnd  ruined  the  empire  in  the  3d  and  4t!i  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  They  generally- 
lived  on  tlie  mountains  without  any  habitation, 
except  their  ckariols,  whence  they  have  been 
called  i/amajo&u;  they  lived  upon  plunder, 
and  fed  upon  milk  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
horses.  Slrab.  7,  ^c. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Diod.  2. 
— Flor.  4,  c.  12. — Lucan.  1,  &c. — Juv.  2. — 
Ovid.  Trist.  3,  he. 

Sarmaticum  Mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxine  sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid.  4,  e.r  Ponl.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarmentus,  a  scurrilous  person,  mentioned 
by  Horat.  1,  Sal.  5,  v.  56. 

Sarnius,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Hyrcania. 

Sarnus,  a  river  of  Picenam,  dividing  it 
from  Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan 
sea.  Slat.  1,  St/lv.  2,  v.  265.— Firg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
738.— Slrab.  5. 

Saron,  a  king  of  Troezene,  unusually  fond 
of  hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea, 
where  he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pursuit 
of  a  stag.  He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Nep- 
tune, and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him  by 
the  Trcezenians.  It  was  customary  for  sailors 
to  offer  him  sacrifices  before  they  embai'ked. 
That  part  of  the  sea  where  he  was  drowned, 
was  called  Saronicus  sinua.  on  the  coast  of 
Achaia  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Saron 
built  a  temple  to  Diana  at  Troezene,  and  in- 
stituted festivals  to  her  honour,  called  from 
iiimself  Saronia.  Fans.  2,  c.  30. — Mela,  2,  c. 
S.-Strab.  8. 

Saronicus  Sinus,  now  tlie  gulf  of  Engia, 
a  bay  of  the  iEgean  sea,  lying  at  the  south 
of  Attica,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium  and  that  of  Scyllaium, 
Some  suppose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Saron,  who  was  drowned 
there,  or  from  a  small  river  which  discharged 
itself  on  the  coast,  or  from  a  small  harijour  of 
the  same  name.  The  Saronic  bay  is  about  62 
miles  in  circumference,  23  miles  in  its  broad- 
est, and  25  in  its  longest  part,  according  to 
modern  calcjlation. 

SARrr;D0N,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa, 
tlie  daughter  of  A.';er.or.  He  banished  himself 
from  Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
make  himself  king  in  preference  to  his  elder 
brol.'ier  Minos,  iiiid  he  retired  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  tho  to»vn  of  Miletus,     He  weot 
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to  the  Trojan  war  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  where  he  was  attended  by  his  friend 
and  companion  Glauciis.  He  was  at  last  killed 
by  Patrocliis,  after  lie  had  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  enemy,  and  his  body  by  order  of  Ju- 
piter was  conveyed  to  I.ycia  by  Apollo,  where 
his  friends  and  relations  paid  him  funeral  ho?i- 
ours,  and  raised  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  valour.  According  to  some  mylhologists, 
the  brother  of  king  Minos,  and  the  f)rince  who 
assisted  Priam,  were  two  different  persons. 
This  last  was  king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, by  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Bellero- 
phon,  and  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  age  of  the  son  of  Enropa.  .^pollod.  3,  c.  1. 
—Herodot.    1,  c.    17^.— Strab.   12— Homer.  II. 

16. A  son  of  Neptune  killed  by  Hercules, 

for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  strangers. 

A  learned  preceptor  of  Cato  of  Utica.     Pint. 

in  Cat. A  town   of  Cilicia,   famous  for  a 

temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. .'ilso  a 

promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be 
yond  which  Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to 
sail  by  a  treaty  of  peace  vvhicli   he  had  made 

with  the  Romans.     Liv.  38,  c.  38. Mela,  I, 

c.  13. A  promontory  of  Thrace. A  Sy- 
rian general  who  flourished  B.  C.  143. 

Sarka,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
Tyre.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small 
shell-fish  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  wilh  whose  blood 
garments  were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet 
oi  sarranus,  so  often  ajiplied  to  Tyrian  colours, 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of 
the  Tyrians,  particularly  Carthage.  Sil.  6,  v. 
662, 1.  15,  V.  205.— FiVg.  G.  2,  v.  506.— Feslus. 
de  V.  sig. 

Saruastes,  a  people  of  Campania  on  the 
Sarnus,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  ^Eneas. 
Ft>g..E».  7,  V.  738. 

Sarron,  a  king  of  the  Celta?,  so  famous  for 
his  learning,  that  from  him  pliilosophers  were 
called  SarrotiidcE.     Diod.  6,  c.  9. 

Sars,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  cape  Finis- 
terre. 

Sarsina,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
the  poet  Plautus  was  born.  The  inhabitants 
are  called  Sarsinatea.  Mnrticd.  9,  ep.  59. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  U.—Ital.  8,  v.  462. 

Sarus,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Lh.  33,  c. 
41. 

Sasanda,  a  town  of  Caria.     Diod.  14. 

Sason,  an  island  at  tiie  entrance  of  tlie 
Adriatic  sea,  lying  between  Brundusinm  and 
Aulon  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren 
and  inhospitable.     Strab.  6. — Lncan.  2,  v.  627, 

and  5,  v.  650.— S?/.  Jt.  7,  v.  480. A  river 

falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Satarch-e,  a  peo|)le  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. — riacc.  6,  \r.  144. 

Sataspes,  a  Persian  hung  on  a  cross  by  or- 
der of  Xerxes,  fur  offering  violence  to  the 
daughter  of  Megaliyzu.=.  His  father's  name 
was  Theaspes.     JJerndot.  4. 

Satjbarzanes,  a  Persian  made  satrap  of  the 
Arians  by  Alexander,  from  whom  he  after- 
Wards  revolted.     C'i(r/.6and  7. 

Saticula  and  Saticulus,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg.JEn.  7,  v.  729.— La-.  9,  c.  21,  1.  23, 
C.39. 

Satis,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Satr«,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Ila-odoL  7,  c. 
I'll. 
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Satrapeni,  a  people  of  Media,  under  Tt- 

granes.     Pliit. 

Satricum,  a  town  of  Italy,  taken  by  Ca- 
millus.     Liv.  6,  c.  8, 

Satropaces,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Da- 
rius, fee.     Curt.  4,  c.  9. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes,  Sil.  8,  v.  382.--Fire-.  ^m. 
7,  v.  801. 

Satureium,  or  Saturkum,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarentum,  wiih  famous  pastures, 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  satureianu3 
in  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Satureius,  one  of  Domifians  murrierers. 

Saturnalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Sa- 
turn, celebrated  the  16th  or  the  Hth,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  18th  of  December. 
They  were  instituted  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  in  commemoialion  of  the  free- 
dom and  equality  which  prevailed  on  earth  in 
the  golden  reign  of  Saturn.  Some  however 
suppose;  that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observ- 
ed at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines  - 
while  others  support,  that  Janus  first  instituted 
them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from  whom  he 
had  learnt  agriculture.  Others  suppose,  that 
they  were  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  257,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumius.  The  Sa- 
turnalia were  originally  celebrated  only  for  one 
day,  but  afterwards  the  solemnitj'  continued 
for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for  7  days.  The  cele- 
bration was  remarkable  for  the  liberty  which 
universally  prevailed.  The  slaves  were  per- 
mitted to  ridicule  their  masters,  and  to  speak 
with  freedom  upon  every  sul»ject.  It  was 
usual  for  friends  to  make  presents  one  to  ano- 
ther, all  animosity  ceased,  fio  criminals  were 
executed,  schools  were  shut,  war  was  never 
declared,  but  all  was  mirth,  riot,  and  debauch- 
ery. In  tlis  sacrifices  the  priests  made  their 
offerings  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a  custonrs 
which  was  never  observed  at  other  festivals. 
Senec.  ep.  18. — Calo  dell.  R.  bl  .—Sueion.  in 
Vesp.  \<d.—  Cic.  ad  Jjttic.  5,  ep.  20. 

Saturnia,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because 
Saturn   had   reigned  there  during  the  golden 

age.     yirg.  G.  2,  v.  173. A  name  given  to 

Juno,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn.     Virg. 

G.  2,  v.    173,   JEn.  3,  v.  380. An  ancient 

town  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be  built  by  Saturn 
on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Firg.  JF.n.  8,  v.  358. 
A  colony  of  Efrnria.     Liv.  39,  c.  55. 

Saturnjnus,  p.  Sempronius,  a  general  oi 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by- 
his  troops  after  he  had  rendered  himself  cefe- 
bi-ated  by  his  victories  over  the  barbarians. 
His  integrity,  his  complaisance  and  afiability, 
had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  people,  but 
ills  fondness  of  ancient  discipline  provoked  his 
soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  in  she 
-i3d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  262. Sextius  Ju- 
nius, a  Gaul,  intimate  with  Aurdian.  The 
emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not  only  for 
his  j)rivate  virtues,  but  for  his  abilities  as  a  ge- 
neral, and  for  the  victories  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  difierent  parts  of  the  empire.  He 
was  sainted  emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  com- 
pelled by  the  clamorous  array  to  accept  «f  the 
purple,  which  he  rejected  wilh  disdain  and 
horror.  Probus,  who  was  then  emperor, 
marched  his  forces  against  hira,  and  besieged 
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;iiiti  in  Apam«a,  where  he  destroyed  himself  I  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  himself  in  ci- 
".iieii  unable  to  make  head  against  his  power- 1  vilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people 

"il  adversary. Appuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  j  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture  and 

1  a  sedition  at  Rome,  intimi- 1  the  useful   and  liberal  arts.     His  reign  there 


people,  who  raised 

•dialed  the  senate,  and  tyrannized  for  three 
vears.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he 
seized  the  capitol,  but  being  induced  by  the 
bopes  of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself 
aujidst  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to 
pieces.     His  sedition  has  received  the  name  of 

Ipideiana  in  the  Roman  annals.     Flor. 

Lucius,  a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the 
<j|)iiression  of  Marias.  He  was  at  last  put  to 
l(;;illi  on  account  ofhis  tumultuous  disposition 

riuL  in  Mario. — Flor.  3,  c.   16. An  o(ii 

cer  in  the  court  of  Theodosius,  murdered  for 

obeying  the  emperor's  orders,  &.c. Pom- 

peius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He 
■A  as  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of 
birn  with  great  warmth  and  approbation,  as  an 
Iiistorian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always 
i^onsulted  the  opinion  of  Saturninus  before  he 

published    his    compositions. Sentius,     a 

friend  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  suc- 
ceeded Agrippa  in  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria  and  Phoenicia. Vitellius, 

an  officer  among  the  friends  of  the  emperor 
Otho. 

Saturnius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter, 
Pluto,  and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of 
Saturn. 

Satuknus,    a  son   of   Ccelus,    or  Uranus, 
by  Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia. 
fie  was  naturally  artful,  and  by   means  of  his 
mother,  he  revenged  himself  on  his  father, 
y^hose  cruelty  to  his  children  had  provoked 
the  anger  of  Thea.     The  mother  armed  her 
son  with  a  scythe,  which  was  fabricated  with 
the   metals  drawn   from   her   bowels,  and   as 
Cffilus  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Thea, 
Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  for  ever  prevented 
bim  from   increasing  the  number  of  his   chil- 
dren, whom  he  treated  with  unkindness  and 
'ionfined  in  the  infernal  regions.     After  this 
the  sons  of  Coelus   were  restored  to   liberty, 
find  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  kingdom  by 
the  consent  of  his   brother,  provided   he  did 
not  bring   up  any   male  children.     Pursuant 
to  this  agreement,  Saturn   always  devoured 
his  sons  as   soon  as  born,  because,  as  some 
observe,  he  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation 
of  his  unkindness  to  his  father,  till  his  wifi 
liliea,  unwilling  to  see   her  children   perish, 
concealed  from  her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupi- 
ter, Neptune,    and  Pluto,   and  instead  of  the 
children,  she  gave  him  large  stones,  which  he 
immediately  swallowed  withoutperceiving  tlie 
deceit.     Titan  was  some  time  after  informed 
that   Saturn  had  concealed  his  male  children, 
therefore  he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned 
I      and  imprisoned  him  with  Rhea  ;  and  Jupiter, 
who  was  secretly  educated  in  Crete,  was  no 
sooner  grown  up,  than  he   fiew  to  deliver  his 
father,  and  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.     Sa- 
turn, unmindful  ofhis  son's  kindness,  consjnr- 
ed  against  him,  when  he  heard  that  he  raised 
cabals  against  him,  but  Jupiter  banished  him 
from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled  for  safety 
into  Italy,   where   the  country  retained  (he 
name  of  Latium,  as  being  the  place  of  his  con- 
eealmcnt  (laieo).    Janus,  who  was  then  king 
of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of  alten- 
lioD,  lie  made  him  his  partner  on  the  throne  ; 


was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent  and 
virtuo'js.  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  gold- 
en asf,  o  ititimatethe  happiness  and  tranquiUi» 
ty  vvhic.i  tlR'  earth  then  enjoyed.     Saturn  was 
father  of  Chiron  the  centaur  by  Philyra,  whom 
he  had  changed  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  im- 
portunities of  Rhea.    The  worship  of  Saturn 
was  not  so  solemn  or  so  universal  as  that  of 
Jupiter.     It  was  usual  to  offer  human  victims 
on  his  altars,  but  this  barbarous  custom  was 
abolished  by  Hercules,  who  substituted  small 
images  of  clay.  In  the  sacrifices  of  Saturn,  the 
priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  with  his 
head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at  other 
solemnities.     The  god  is  generallj'  represented 
as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  infirmity. 
He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,   with  a 
serpent  which  bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  time  and  of  the  revolution  of  the 
year.     In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  child,  which. 
he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to  devour  it.  Tatias? 
king  of  the  Sabines,  first  built  a  temple  to  Sa- 
turn on  the  Capitoline  hill,  a  second  was  af- 
terwards added   l»y  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  a 
third   by    the  first  consuls.       On    his  statues 
were  generally  hung  fetters  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  chains  he  had  worn  when  imprison- 
ed by   Jupiter.     From  this  circumstance   all 
slaves  that   obtained  their  liberty,  generally 
dedicated  their  fetters  to   him.     During  the 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were 
taken  from  the  statues  to  intimate  the  free- 
dom and  the  independence  which  mankind 
enjoyed  during  the  golden  age.     One  of  his 
temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the 
public  treasury,  and  it  was  there  also  that  the 
names  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled. 
Hedod.  Thtog.—Apollod.  1,  c.  l.—  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  v.  219.— Paui.  8,  c.  S.—Tibull.  el.  3,  v.  35.— 
Hoiner.  Il.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  197.  Mel.  I,  v. 
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Saturum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffs 
of  all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours 
with  great  success.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  197, 1. 4,  v, 
33.5. 

Satyri,  a  derai-gods  of  the  country  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented 
like  men,  but  with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of 
goats,  short  horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole 
bo^y  covered  with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly 
attended  ujion  Bacchus,  and  rendered  thein- 
selves  known  in  his  orgies  by  their  riot  and 
lasciviousness.  The  first  fruits  of  every  thing 
were  generally  offered  to  them.  The  Romans 
promiscuously  called  them  Fau7ii  Panes,  and 
Syivani.  It  is  said  that  a  Satyr  was  brought 
to  Sylla,  as  that  general  returned  from  Thes- 
saly.  The  monster  had  been  surprised  asleep 
in  a  cave  ;  but  his  voice  was  inarticulate  when 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, and  Sylla  was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that 
he  ordered  it  to  be  instantly  removed.  The 
monster  answered  in  every  degree  the  de- 
scription wliich  the  poets  and  jiainters  have 
given  of  the  Satyrs.— Paiu.  1,  c.  ■IS.—Plul. 
in  Syll.—  Virg.  Ed.  5,  v.  \3.—0vid.  Htrnid.  4, 
V.  171. 

Satvrus,  a  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  reign- 
ed   14   years,  »W.      His  fathers   name   wa* 
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Spartacus.     Diod.  20. An  Athenian  whol 

attempted  to  eject  the  garrison  ot  Demetrius! 

from   the  citadel,  Lc.     Polymi. A  Greek  I 

acior  who  instructed  Demostlienes,  and  taught , 
him  how  to  have  a  good  and  strong  delivery. 

A  man  who  assisted  in  rnui-deriiig  Timo- 

phanes,  hy   order  ot    liis  brother    Timoleon, 

A   RhodJari  sent  by  his  countrymen   to 

Rome,  wiion  Eumenes  had  accused  some  ol 
the  allies  of  intentions  to  favour  the  interest  of 

JVJacedonia   against  (he  republic. A  Peri 

patetic  phiiosojiiier  and  histcrian  w  ho  flour- 
ished B.  C.  148. A  tyrant  of  ffernclea,  34(> 

B  C. An  architect  who,  together  with  Pe- 

tuj;  is  said  to  have  planned  and  built  the  cele- 
brated tomb  which  Artemisia  erected  to  the 
memory  of  j\iausolus,  and  which  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  honour  of 
erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  others. 

Savera,  a  village  of  Lycaonia. 

Saufeius  Trocus,  one  of  Messalina's  fa- 
vourites,   jjunished   by  Claudius,  inc.     Tacit. 

Jinn.   11,   c.   35. Appius,  a   Roman,  who 

died  on  his  return  from  the  bath  ujion  taking 
mead,  &.c.     I'lin.  7,  c.  53. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Slat.  4. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. A  ton  n  ot  Liguria. 

Saukomata;,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Euiope  and  Asia.  They  are  called  6'a/- 
mat(f  by  the  Latins.      Vid.  Sarmatia. 

Saukus,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 

Hercules.  Pans.  6,  c.  21. A  statuary.  Plin. 

36.  c.  5. 

Savus,  a  river  of  Paiinonia,  rising  in  No- 
ricum,  at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling 
into  the  Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pan- 
nonia,  in   an  easter/i  direction.     Cluudias  dt 

Stil.  2. .\  small  river  of  JNumidia,  lulling 

into  the  Mediterranean. 

Saxunp.s.  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Liinbrica.  Plot.  3,  11. —  Claud. 
l.l^ulr.  V.  392. 

Saziches,  an  ancient  legislator  of  Egypt. 

ScfiA.  one  of  the  iates  of  Ti-oy,  where  the 
tonib  of  Lnomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is 
derived  by  some  lrom<r'.nos,  [minister)  because 
it  was  through  this  avenue  thai  the  latal  liorse 
was  introauced.  iiomer.  It. — Sd.  13,  v.  73 
—— Cnc;  of  the  Danaides.  her  husband's 
name  uas  Dayphron.     J/joHod. 

SCitVA,  a  soldier  in  Cajsar's  army,  wiio  be- 
haved   with    great    courage   at   Dyrrhaciuni. 

Lucan.  6,  v.  144. Memor,  a  Latin   poefc  in 

the  reign   of  litus  and  Domitian. A  man 

who  po/soned  his  own  mother.     Horat.  2,  Sui. 

1,  V.  53. A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the 

poet  addressed  1  ep.  17.  He  was  a  Roman 
knight. 

ScdivoLA.     Firf.  Mutius. 

ScALABis,  now  St.  Irene,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain. 

ScALDis,  or  ScALDiuM,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
now  called  The  Schtid,  and  dividing  the  mo- 
dern country  of  the  A'etherlands  Irom  Hol- 
land.     Co:*.  G.  6,  V    33. Pons,  a  town  on 

the  same  river,  now  called  Cu)ide.     Cas. 

StAMANBER,  or  bcAMAKDRos,  a  Celebrated 
river  of  'Iroas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount 
Ida,  and  failing  into  the  sea  below  Siga^um. 
It  receives  the  fcimois  in  its  course,  and  to- 
wards its  niduth  it  is  very  muddy,  and  flows 
thfoui,h    lUiushes.     This  river,   acccrding  to 
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Homer,  was  called  Xanthu.i  by  the  godsj 
and  Scamander  by  men.  The  waters  of  the 
Scamander  had  the  singular  property  of  giv- 
ing a  beautiful  colour  to  the  hair  or  the  wool 
of  such  animals  as  bathed  in  them;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  three  goddesses,  Miner- 
va, Juno,  and  Venus,  bathed  there  before 
tliey  appeared  before  Paris,  to  obtain  the 
golden  apple.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  vir- 
gins of  Tioastobathe  in  the  Scamander,  wheu 
they  were  ari-ived  to  nubile  years,  and  to  of- 
fer to  the   god  their  virginity   in  these  words, 

Axes    !a,\i,  i:/a.«i.Xp,,  t»[i;  aa^SsvicO'.      The    god   ot   the 

Scamander  had  a  regular  priest,  and  sacritices 
',(l'ered  to  him.  Some  suppose  that  the  river 
I'cccived  its  name  from  Scamander,  the  son 
■  ■f  Corybas.  JEl.ian.  Anini.  3,  c.  21  — Slrab.  1 
and  VS.— Plin.  5,  c.  30.— Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Ho- 
mer. II.  6. — Phil. — JEsckin.  ep.    10 A  sou 

of  Corybas  and  Demodice,  who  brought  a 
colony  from  Crete  into  Piirygia,  and  settled 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he  introduced 
the  festivals  of  CybelC:  ajid  the  dances  of  the 
Corybantes.  He  some  lime  after  lost  the  use  . 
of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself  into  the  river 
Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore  his  name 
*iis  son  in-law  Touccr  succeeded  hinj  in  the 
government  of  the  colony.  Ho  had  two 
daughters,  Thymo  and  Callirhoe.  Jlpollod.  3, 
c.  12.— Diod.  4. 

ScAMANURiA,  a  town  on  the  Scamander. 
Plin.  4,  c.  30. 

ScAMANDRtus,  one  of  tlje  generals  of  Priam, 
>on  of  Strophius.  He  was  killed  by  Menelaus. 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  49. 

ScAKDARiA,  a  promontory  in  the  island  ot 
Cos.     Strab.  14. 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contains 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  &.c.  supposid 
by  them  to  be  an  island.     Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

bcANTiA  Sylva,  a  wood  of  Cai;  pania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.     Cic. 

ScANTiLLA,    the    wife   of  Didius  Julianu?.- 
It  was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought 
the  empii-e  which  was  exjioscd  to  sale  at  the 
death  of  Pertinax. 

ScANTiNiA  LKX.     Vid.  Scatlnia. 

Sc.iTESYLE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  .4.b-- 
deia,  abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  be- 
io.igiiig  to  Thucydides,  who  is  supposed  there 
to  have  written  his  history  of  the  Peioponne- 
sian  war.     turret.  6,  v.  810. — Plul.  in.  Cim. 

ScAPTiA,  a  town  of  Latiura.  Sit.  8,  v.  396- 
— Plin.  3,  c.  5. — Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

ScAPTius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Brutus. 
Cic.  ep.  ad.  Attic.  5,  &c.  His  brother  was  » 
merchant  of  Cappadocia. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  de- 
fended that  town  against  Cssar,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Munda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  ef- 
forts were  useless  against  the  Roman  general 

he  destroyed  himself     Civs.  Belt.  II.  33. 

An  usm|)er.     Cic. ad.  Alt.  12,  ep.  37. 

ScAKOON,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Dal- 
matia. 

ScARDH,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Mace- 
donia, w  hich  separate  it  from  Illyricura.  Liv. 
43,  c.  20. 

ScARAPiiiA,or  ScABPHE,atown  nearTher- 
mopyla;,  on  the  confines  of  Phthiotis.  Scnes. 
in  Jr. 
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ScATiHiA  lEX  de  pudicilA,  by  C.  Scatinius  I  ray.     It  was  before   named    Carmetilalie 


Aricinus,  the  tribune,  ^vas  enacted  against  i 
thosR  who  kept  catamites,  and  such  asprostitu 
ted  themselves  to  any  vile  or  unnatural  sei- 1 
vice.  The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine, 
but  it  was  afterwards  made  a  capital  crime 
under  Augustus  It  is  sometimes  called  Hcaii- 
tiuia,  from  a  certain  Scantinius  upon  whom 
it  was  first  executed. 

ScAUKus,  (M.  illmilius)  a  Roman  consul  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloqnence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain,  in  the 
capacity  of  commander.  He  w  as  sent  against 
Jugartha,  and  some  time  after  accused  ol 
suffering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Numidi- 
an  prince.  Scaurus  comjuered  the  Ligurians, 
and  in  his  censorship  he  b(jil|  the  Milvian 
bridge  at  Rome,  and  ijegan  tb"ave  the  road, 
which  from  him  was  called  the  ^Emyiian.  He 
was  originally  very  poor.  He  wrote  some 
books,  and  among  these  an  liistory  of  his  own 
life,  all  now  lost.  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
made  himself  known  by  the  large  theatre 
he  built  during  his  edileship.  This  theatre, 
which  could  contain  30,U0O  spectators,  was 
supported  by  360  columns  of  marble,  88  feel 
in  height,  and  adorned  with  3000  brazen 
statues.  This  celebrated  edifice,  according 
to  Pliny,'  proved  more  fatal  to  the  manners 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans-  than  the 
proscriptions  and  'wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Scaurus  married 
Murcia.     Cic.  in  Brut— red.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — 

Plin.  34,   c.  7,  1.  36,    c.  2 A  I'^oman    of 

consular  dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded 
Italy,  the  son  of  Scaurus  behaved  with  great 
cowardice,  upon  which  the  father  sternly 
ordered  him  never  to  appear  again  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  severity  of  this  command 
rendered  young  Scaurus  melancholy,  and  he 
plunged  a  sword   into  his  own   heart,  to  free 

himself  from  farther  ignominy. Aureliiis, 

a  Roman  consul,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls. 
He  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  because  he  told 
the  king  of  the  enemy  not  to  cross  the  Alps 
to  invade  Italy,  which  was  universally  deem- 

«d  unconquerable. M.  iEiniliiis,  a  man  in 

the  reign  of  Tiberius,  accused  of  adultery 
with  Li  via,  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator,  but  very  lascivious  and  de- 
bauched in  his  morals. Mamercus,  a  man 

put  to    death    by    Tiberius. Maximus,  a 

man  who  conspired  against  Nero. Teren- 

tius,  a  Latin  grammarian.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  Ji.  Geltius. 
11,  c,  15. 

ScEUASus,  a  native  of  Leuctra  in  Bceotia. 
His  two  daughters,  Meletia  and  Molpia,  whom 
some  call  Theano  or  Hippo,  were  ravished 
by  some  Spartans,  in  the  reigu  of  Cleombro- 
tus,  and  after  this  they  killed  themselves, 
unable  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  honour. 
The  father  became  so  disconsolate,  that  when 
he  was  unaljle  to  obtain  relief  from  his  coun- 
try, he  killed  himself  on  their  tomb.  Paus. 
9,  c.  iS.—Plut.m  Amal.2. 

ScELER.iTus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
Colline  gate,  where  the  vestal  iMinucia  was 
buried  alive,    when    convicted  of   adultery. 

J.w.  8,   c.   15. One  of  the  gates  of  Rome 

was  called  Scelerala,  because  300  Fabii,  who 
were  killed  at  the  river  Crimera,  had  passed 
through  it  wb«D  they  w«at  to  attack  the  ene- 


:  iiere  was  also  a  street  at  Rome  formerly 
■  ailed  Cyprius,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Sceteratus  vicus,  because  there  Tullia  or- 
dered her  postilion  to  drive  her  chariot  over 
the  body  of  her  father,  king  Servius-  Liv.  1, 
c.  43.— Ovid.  /6.365. 

ScENA,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Babylon. 

Strab.    16. A  river  of    Ireland,  now  the 

shannon.     Orosius    1,  c.  2. 

ScenitjE,  Arabians  who  live  in  tents* 
Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas  where  the  works 
of  Theophrastiis  and  Aristotle  were  long  con- 
cealed under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet, 
Sic.     SIrab.  10. 

ScHEDiA,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
rs'ile  and  Alexandria.     Strab. 

ScuEijius,  one  of  Helen's  suitors.  Paus. 
10,  c.  4,  1.  30. 

Schekia,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra. 
Paus.  2,  c.  5— Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

ScHOENEUS,  a  son  of  Athamas. The  fa- 
ther of  .Atalanta. 

ScHCE.NUs,  or  ScHENO,  a  port  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus on  the  Saronicus  sinus. A  village 

near  Thebes,  with  a  river  of  the  same   name. 

A    river  of    Arcadia. Another   near 

Athens. 

SciASTEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 
da^mon.  from  the  village  Scias,  where  be  was 
particularly  worshipped.  Lycoph.  562. —  Tzel' 
zcs.  loco. 

SciATHis,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Paus. 
8,  c.  14. 

SciATiios,  an  island  in  the  vEgean  sea,  op- 
posite mount  Pelioii,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
Veil.  Place.  2. 

SciDROS,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Scii.Lus,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Olympia,  where  Xenophon  wrote  his  history. 

ScilPrus,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  had  80 
sons.     lid.  Scylurus. 

SciMS:  a  cruel  robber  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instantfrom 
their  body.    Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  440. 

SciNTHi,  a  peopleof  Germany. 

ScioNE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Athenians.  It  revolted  and 
[)assed  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Lacedaemo- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesiaii  war.  It  was 
built  by  a  Grecian  colony  in  their  return 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Thucyd.  4. — Mela,  2, 
c.  2.— Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

ScipiaDjE,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Sci- 
pios,  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Jifricanus, 
from  the  conquest  of  Caithage.  Virg.  JEn.  6, 
v.  843. 

Scipio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who 
obtained  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Scipio, 
which  signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the 
family  had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and 
had  been  to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were 
a  branch  of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most 
illustrious  were — P.  Corn,  a  man  made  mas- 
ter of  horse   by  Camillus,   &ic. A  Roman 

dictator. L.  Cornel,  a  consul  A.  U.  C.  454, 

who  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. 
.\«other  consul   A.  U.    C.  493. — -Cn. 
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surnacaed  Asina,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  492  and  I  province  became  tributary  to  Ronie^  ne« 
468.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consulsliip  |  Carthage  submitted  in  one  day,  and  in  a  bat- 
in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The  fol-|  tie  54,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the 
lowing  year  he  look  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  and  I  lieid.     After  these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was 

recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the 


defeated  Hanno,  ihe  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.     He  also  took  200  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormum,  in   Sicily. 
He  was  father  to  Fublius  and  Cncus   Scipio. 
Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the   second  Pu- 
nic war,  was  sent  with  an  army   to   Spain   to 
oppose  Aimihal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy   had  passed    over  into    Italy,  he  at- 
tempted by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evo- 
lutions to  stop  his  progress.    He  was  conquer- 
ed by  Annibal   near  the  Ticinus,  where  he 
nearly  lost  his  life,  had  not  his  son,  who  was 
afterward?  surnamed  Africanus,  courageously 
defended  him.     He  again  passed   into   Spain, 
where  he  obtained  some  memorable  victories 
over  the    Carthaginians,  and  the  inljabitants 
of  tiie  country.     His  brother   Cnejs   sliared 
the  supreme  command   with  him,  but  their 
great    confidence  proved  their  ruin.     They 
separated  their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publins 
was  fin-iousiy  attacked  by  the   two  Asdrubais 
and  Mago,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian 
armies.     The  forces  of  Publius  were  too  few 
to  i-esist  \vith  success  ihe  three  Carthaginian 
generals.    The  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  their  commander  was  left  on  the  field   of 
battle.     No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained 
this  victory  than  thej'  immediately  marched 
to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,   v.hom    the  revolt  of 
30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened  and  alarm- 
ed.    The  general,  who  was  already  apprized 
■•f  his  brother's  death,.,  secured   an  eminence, 
%vhere  lie  was  soon   surrounded  on  all  sides. 
After  des|>erate   acts   of  valour   he  was  left 
among  the   slain;  or  ac.ording   to   some,  he 
fled  into  a  tov\er,  where  he   was  burnt   wiUi 
3ome  of  his  friends  by  tlie  victorious  enemy. 
Lit'.  21,  k.c.—Polyb.  4.~Flor.  2,  c.  6,  he— 
Eutrop.  3,  c.  8,  ^c.     Publius  (Cornelius,  sur- 
named/^(/Heru/m,  was  son  of  Pulilius   Scipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.     He  fir-t distinguish- 
ed himself  at   the    battle   of  Ticinus,   where 
he  saved  his  father's  life  by   deeds  of  unex- 
ampled valour  and    boldness.     The   battle   of 
Cannae,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman 
arms,  instead  of  his  disheartening  Scipio,  raised 
bis  cxpectnlions,  and  lie  no  sooner  heard  that 
iSome  of  iiis  desperiite  countrymen  wished   to 
abandon  Italy,  and  to  tly  from  tiie  insolence 
of  the  conqueror,  than  with  his  sword  in   L'is 
Land,  and  by  his  firmness  and   example,  he 
obliged   them    to   swear  eternal    fidelity     to 
Rome,   and   to   put   to  immediate  death  the 
first  man  who  attemjjted   to   retire   from    his 
country.     In  liis  21st  year,  Scij)io    was  made 
an  edile,  an    honourable   office,    which    was 
never  given  but  to  such  ns  had   reaciied  their 
27th  year.     Some   time  after,    the    Romans 
^\ere  alarnucl    by    the  iiitelligonce  that  the 
commanders  of  their  forcfis  in  Spain,  Publins 
and  Cneus  Scipio,  lind  boon  slaughtered,   and 
immedialcly  young  Scipio  was  appointed  to 
avenge    the  death   of  his  father,  and  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
the  republic.     It  was  soon  known  liow  able  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  various 
iialions  of  Spain    were    conquered,  and   in 
t'luir  years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished 


continual  alarms  of  Annibal,  who  was  at  her 
gates.     The   conqueror   of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Spain  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general 
to  encounter  Annibal  in  Italy  ;  but  Scipio  op- 
|)osed  the   measures  whicli  his  countrymen 
wished  to  pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  se- 
nate that  if  Annibal    was  to  be  conquered  he 
must   be  conquered   in   Africa.    These   bold 
measures  were  immediately  adopted,  though 
opposed  by  the  eloquence,  age,  and  experi- 
ence of  the  great  Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  em- 
powered to  conduct  tlie  war  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa.     Witlflfce  dignity  of  consul  he  em- 
barked for  Carthage.     Success  attended  his 
arms,  his  conquests  were  here  as  rapid  as  in 
Spain ;  the  Carthaginian  armies  were  routed, 
the  camp  of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  set  on 
lire  during  the   night,  and  his  troops  totally 
deteated   in  a  dravui  battle.     These  repeated 
losses  alarmed  Carthage;  Annibal,  who  was 
victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly 
recalled  to  defend  the   walls  of  his  country, 
and  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met 
each  oiher  in  the   field.     Terms  of  accom- 
modation  were  proj)osed  ;  but  in  the  parley 
which  the   two   commanders  had  togetjier, 
nothing  satisfactory   was  otl'ered,  and  while 
the  one  euiaigcd  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  the  oiuor  wished  to  dictate  like  a  con- 
queror, and  recommended  the  decision  ot  the 
controversy  to  the  sword.     This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  near  Zama,  and  both  gene- 
rals   displayed   their    military  knowledge   ia 
drawing  up  their  armies  and  in  choosing  their 
gnmnd.    Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were 
not  less  conspa'uous  in  charging  the  enemy  ; 
a  thousand  acts  of  valour  were  performed  on 
both    sides,    and    though    the    Carthaginians 
fought  in  their  own  defence  artd  the  Romans 
for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
was  vanquished.    About  20,000  Carthaginians 
were  slain,  and   the  same  number  made  j)ri- 
soners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.     Only  200  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  This  battle  was  decisive  ; 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Sci- 
pio at  last  granted  on  the  most  severe  and  hu- 
miliating terms.      The   conqueror  after   this 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  applause,  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  -dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  jJJricanus.      Here   he  enjoyed  for 
some  time  the   tranquillity  and  the  honours 
which  his  exploits  merited,  but  in  him  also, 
as  in  other  great  men,  fortune  showed  herself 
inconstant.     Scipio  otlended   liie  populace  in 
wishiiig  to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  at  the   public  exhibitions, 
and  when  he  canvassed  foi-  the  consuLliip  for 
two  of  his  friends,  he  liad  the  mortification  to 
see  his  apjjlication  slighted,  and  the  honours 
which  he  claimed,   bestov\  ed  on  a  man  of  no 
cliaracfcr,  and  recommended  by  neither  abili- 
ties nor  meritorious  actions.     He  retired  from 
Rome  no  longer  to  be  a  spectator  of  tlie  in- 
gratitude of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  lieutenant  he  accompanied  his  bro- 
ther against  Antiochus,  king  o(  Syria.     In  this 


i^-om  that  part  of  the  rontinent,  the  whole  jexjicdition  his  arms  were  attended  with  usual 
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jXicceH,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submiUeil  utiage,  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  inVv" 
to  the  conditions  which  the  Conquerors  die-  jolale  to  her  parents,  but  also  wdded  immense 
tated.      At   ids    return    to   Rome,    Africanus  ||)resents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  he- 


found  tlie  malevolence  of  his  enemies  still  un 
abated.     Cato,  his  inveterate  rival,  raised  se- 
ditions against  him,  and  the  Petilli,  two  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  accused  the  conqueror 
of  Annibai  of  extortion  in  the  provinces   of 
Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and  luxuri- 
ous manner.     Scipio  condescended  to  answer 
to  the   accusation   of  his   calumniators;   the 
tirst  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  different 
charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on   the 
second  day  of  his  trial,   the   accused   inter- 
rupted   his  judges,  and   exclaimed.    Tribunes 
and  fetloio    citizens,     on    this    day,  this  vtry 
day,  did  I  conquer  Jlnnibal    and  the  Cartha- 
ginians: come,  therefore,  with  mCy  Romans  ;  let 
MS  go   to  the    rapilol,   and    there   return    our 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for  the  victories 
which  have  attended  our  arms.     These  words 
had  tiie  desired  effect,  the  tribes  and  ail  the 
assembly  followed  Scipio,  the  court  was  deser- 
ted, and  the  tribunes  were  left  alone  in  the 
seat  of  judgment.     Yet  when  this  memorable 
day  was  past  and  forgotten,  Africanus  was  a 
third  time  summoned  to  appear;  but  he  had 
fled  before  the  impending  storm,  and   retired 
to  his  country  house  at  Liternum.     The  accu- 
sation was  therefore  stopjjed,  and  the  accusers 
silenced,  when  one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly 
distino-uished  for  his  malevolence  against  Sci- 
pio, rose  to  defend  him,  and  declared   in    the 
assembly,  that  it  retiected  the  highest  disgrace 
on  the  Roman  people,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Annibai  should  become  the  sport  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  be  exposed  to   the   malice  and  envy 
of  disappointed  ambition.     Some  time  after 
Scipio  died  in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  about 
184  years  before  Christ,  in  the  4Sth  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  so  great  an  aversion  did  lie  express, 
as  he  e.'ipired,  for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  their  senators,  that  he 
ordered  his  bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome. 
They  were  accordingly  inhumated  at  Liter- 
rum,  where  his   wife  /Emilia,  the   daughter 
of  Paulus  jEmilius,  who  fell   at  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  raised  a  mausoleum    on   his  tomb, 
and  placed  upon  it  his  statue,  with  that  of  the 
poetEnnius,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
Lis  peac«  and  of  his  retirement.     If  Scipio 
was  robbed  during  his  life  time  of  the  hon- 
ours which  belonged  to  him  as  a  conqueror  of 
Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when  dead.  The 
Romans  viewed  !iis  character  with  reverence  ; 
with  raptures,  they  read  of  his  warlike  actions, 
and   Africanus  was  regarded  in  the  following 
age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  innocence,  cour- 
ages, and  liberality.     As  a  general,  the  fame 
and  the   greatness  of  his  conquests  explain 
his  character,  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Anni- 
bai declared  himself  inferior  to  no  gesieral  that 
<jver  lived  except  Alexander  the   Great,  and 
i'yrrhus  king  of  tpirus  ;  and  when  Scipio  ask- 
ed him   wJKil  rank  he  would  claim   if  he  had 
coiujiiered  him,  the  Carthaginian  general  an- 
iiwcred,  If  I  hud  conquered  you,  ticipio,  I  would 
ccdl  mysi-if  grtuter  tlian  the  conqueror  of  Dari- 
us and  the  ally  of  the  Tarcntines.  As  an  instance 
of  Scipio's  continence,  ancient  authors  have 
faithfully  recorded  that  the  conqueror  of  Spain 
refused  to  sec  a  beautiful  princess  that  had  fal- 
len into  his  hands  aftsr  the  taking  of  New  Car- 


trothed.  It  was  to  the  artful  com])laisance 
of  Africanus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alli- 
ance with  Masinissa,  king  of  Wiunidia,  and 
also  that  with  king  Syphax.  The  friendship 
of  Scipio  and  Laelius  is  well  known.  Polytj. 
6.—Flut.—FLor.  2,  e.  6.—  Cic.  in  Brut.  &ic.— 

Entrap. Lucius  Cornelius,  surnamed  .dsia- 

ticus,  accompanied   his  brother  Africanus  in 
his  expeditions  in  Spain  and  Africa.     He  was 
rewarded   with  the   consulshi;)  A.  U.  C.  562, 
for  his  services  to  the  state,  and   he  was  em- 
powered to  attack   .\ntiochus  king  of  Syria, 
who   had  declared  war  against  the  Romans, 
Lucius  was  accompanied  in  this  campaign  by 
his  brother  Africanus;  and    by    his  own   va- 
lour, and  the  advice  of  the  conqueror  of  An- 
nibai, he   soon   routed  the   enemy,   and   in  a 
battle  near  the  city  of  Sardes  he  kilted  50,000 
foot  and  4000  horse.     Peace  was  soon  after 
.settled  by  the  submission    of  Anliochus,  and 
the  conqueror,  at  his  return   home,  obtained 
a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.     He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  prosperity; 
Cato,  after  the  death   of  Africanus,  turned  his 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Petilli,  his 
devoted  favourites,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  to  know  what  money  had  been 
received  from   .\ntiochus  and  his  allies.     The 
petition  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiaticus, 
charged  to  have   suffered   himself  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  Antiochus,  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  Terentius  Culeo, 
\vho    was  on   this    occasion  created   prtetor. 
The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  found  Asiati- 
cus, vi'ith  his  two  lieutenants  and  his  queestor, 
guilty  of  having  received,  the  first  6000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  480  pounds  weight  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  others  nearly  an  equal  sum,  from 
the  raonarcii  against  whom,  in  the  name  of  tlie- 
Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make 
war.     Immediately  they  were  condemned  to 
pay  large  tines  ;  but  while  the  others  gave  se- 
curity,  Scipio  declared  that  he  had  accounted 
to  the  public  for  all  the  money  which  he  had 
brought  from  Asia,  and,  therefore,  that  he  was- 
innocent.      For    this  obstinacy   Scipio   was 
dragged  to  prison,  but  his  cousin  Nasica  plead- 
ed his  cause  before  the  people,  and  the  prae- 
tor instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the  prisoner- 
to  be  seized  and  confiscated.     The  seiitenci- 
was  executed,  but  the  effects  of  Scipio  werer 
insufficient   to  pay   the  fine,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  justification   of  his  innocence,    tiiat 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house,  had  never- 
been  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or  his  sub- 
jects.    This,   however,  did   not   totally   libe- 
rate him,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  ro< 
fused   to  accept   the  offers  of  his  friends  and 
of  his  clients,     .'^onic  time  after   he    was  ap- 
pointed to  settle  llic  disputes  between  Eu- 
menes  anil   Selcucus,  and  at   his   return  the 
Kornans,  ashasned   of  their   severity  towards 
him,   rewaidcd  his  merit  with  such  uncom- 
jnon  lilierality,  that  Asiiuiciis   was  enabled  to 
celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  over 
.\n(iochus,  lor  ten  succc:>ivc  days,  at  his  own 
expense.     Liv.    o3,   c.    55,   Sic. — Eutrop.    4. 
>'asica  was  son  of  Ciieus   Scipio,   and 
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Gsusiii  to  Scipio  Africanus.  He  was  refused  I  might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the  delay 
the  consulship,  though  supported  by  lheiiite-|of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  (heir 
rest  and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Aniii- 1  cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sutiicient  time  to 
bal ;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  it,  and  in  thai !  prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  the  pos- 
honourable   otBce   conquered   the    Boii,   and  i  session  of  a  small  eminence   in  (he   harbour, 


gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also  successful  in 
an  expedition  which  he  undertook  in  Spain. 
"When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was  brought  to 
Borne  from  Pliryi;ia.  the  Roman  senate  dele 
gated  one  of  iheir  body,  who  was  tJje  most 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  and 
the  innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and  meet  the 
goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Oslia.  Nasica  was 
the  object  of  their  choice,  and  as  such  he  was 
enjoined  to  bring  tlie  statue  of  the  goddess  to 
Rome  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity. 
Jv^asica  also  distinguished  iiimself  liy  (he  active 
part  he  took  in  coufutiiig  the  accusations  laid 
against  the  Iwo  Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asia- 
ticus.  Tiicrc  was  ixho  another  of  the  same 
jiame  who  dislinguished  iiimself  by  his  en- 
mity agaitist  the  Gracciii,  to  wiiom  he  was 
nearly  related.     Pciterc.   2,  c.    1,   k.c. — Flor. 

2,  c.  15.— Liv.   29,  c.  14,  &,c. Publ.  .'Emi- 

lianus,  son  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Per- 
seus, was  adopted  b)' the  son  ot  Scipio  Afii- 
canus.     He  received  the  same  surname  as  his 
grandfather,   and    v.as   called    Jlfriranus    the 
younger,   on    account   of  his    victories   over 
Carthage,     j^^miiianns  first  appeared   in    tlie 
Homan   armies   under   his  father,   and  after 
wards  distinguished  himself  as  a  legionarj'  tri- 
bune in  the  Spanish  provinces,  where  he  killed 
a  Spaniard  of  gigantic  stature,  and  obtained  a 
mural  crown  at  the  siege  of  Iwtercatia.     He 
passed  into  Africa  (o  demand  a  reinforcement 
from   king  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
lie  was  the  spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  bat- 
tle  which  was  fought   between  that  monarcii 
and  the  Carthaginians,  and  which  soon  pro- 
duced (he  third  Punic  war.     Some  time  after 
iEmilianus   was    made   edile,   and   next    ap- 
pointed consul,  tiiongh  under  the  age  required 
for  that  important  office.     Tlie  surname  which 
he  had  I'oceived  from  his  grandfalJier,  he  was 
doomed  lawfully  (o  claim  as  his  own.    He  was 
empowered  (o  finish  the  war  with   Carl^hage, 
and   as  he    was  permitted   by  the   senate  to 
choose  his  colleague,  he  toolc    with    him   his 
friend  Lielius.  whose  father  of  the  same  name 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  siiar- 
ed  the  victories  of  the  first   Africanus.     Tiie 
siege  of  Carthage  \vas  already  begun,  \v\i  tlie 
operations  of  the  Rijmans  were  not  continued 
with  vigour.     Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeareil 
before  the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  eveiy  com- 
munication wi(ii  the  land  was  cut  off,  and  that 
they  might  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea, 
a  stupendous  mole  was  thrown  across  the  har- 
bour  with    immense    labour    and     expense. 
This,   which   might    have    disheartened    the 
most  active  enemy,  rendered    the    Carthagi- 
nians more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence;    all  the   inhabitants,   without 
distinction  ol  rank,    age,   or  sex,   emjiloyed 
themselves  without  cessation   to  dig  another 
harbour,  and  (o  build  and  equip  ano{her  llee(. 
\W  a  short  time,  in  sjiite  of  the  vigilance  and 
;iclivity  df  .'Emilianus,   the  Romans  were  as- 
tonisl'.ed  to  see  another  harbour  formed,,  and 
50  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail,  ready 
for  the  engagement.    This"  unexpected    fiect, 


and,  by  the  success  of  his  .subsequent  opera- 
tions, he  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where  he  made 
his  way   by   fire  and  sword.     The  surrender 
of  above  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  citadel,  and   the  total  submis- 
sion of  Carthage,  B  C.  147.    The  captive  city 
was  set  on  fire,   and   though   Scipio   was  ob- 
liged to  demolish   its  very   walls 'to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Romans,   yet   he   wept  bitterly 
over  the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  and 
in  bewailing  the   miseries  of  Carthage,  he  ex- 
prr-sspd  his  fears   lest   Rome   in    her  turn,  in, 
some  future  ages,  should  exhibit  such  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.     The    return  of  yEmilianus 
to  Rome  was  thai  of  another   conqueror  of 
Annibal,  and  like  him  he  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  triumph,  and   received  tiie  sur- 
name of  Jfricanus.     He   was  not  long  lelt  in 
the  enjoyment   of  his   glory,  before  he  was 
called  to  obtain  fresh  honours.     Be  was  cho- 
sen consul  a  second   time,  and   appointed   to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried  on  witiiout  success  or  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  Numantia.     The  fall  of  JNuman- 
tia  was  more  noble  than  that  of  the  capital  of 
Alrica,  and  (he  conqueror  of  Carthage   ol)- 
tained  the  victory  only  when  the  enemies  had 
been  consumed  by  famine,  or  by  self-destruc- 
tion, B  C.  133.     From  his  conquests  in  Spain, 
^■Emilianus  was  honoured   with  a  second  tri- 
umph, and  witii  the  surname  of  JYiinianlinus. 
Yet  ids  |)opularity    was   short,   and,    by    tel- 
ling   the    people   that  the    murder   of  their 
favourite,    his  brother  in-law   Gracchus,    was 
lawful,  since  he   was   turbulent   and   inimical 
to  the  j)eace   of  the   republic,   Scipio  incur- 
red   the   displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  was 
received  with  hisses.     His  authority  for  a  mo- 
ment  quelled   their    sedition,    when    he    re- 
proached them  for  their  cowardice,  and  ex- 
claimed, Factious  wrelclies,  do  you  iliink  that 
your  clamours  can  intimidate  me;  me  whom  the. 
fury  of  your  enemies  never  daunted  ?  Is  tliis 
Ilia  i^rutitude  thnt  you  owe  to  my  father  Pau- 
lus, icho  contjuered  Macedonia,   and   to  me  ? 
Without   my  family  you  were  slaves.     Is  this 
the   respect  you  owe    to  your    deliverers  ?    Is 
this  y-jur  ajff'eclion?    This    firmness   silenced 
the  mui'murs  of  the  assembly,  and  some  time 
.ifter   Scipio    retired   from    ('he    clamours   of 
Home  to   Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend  La;- 
lius,    he  passed   (he   rest  of  his  (ime   in   in- 
nocent pleasui-es  and   amusement ;  in  diver- 
sions which  had  pleased  them  when  children; 
and  the  two  greatest  men  <luu  ruled  the  state, 
were  often  seen  on   the  sea-shore  j)icking  u;; 
light    pebbles,    and    throwing   lliein    on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  waters.     Though  fond 
of  retirement   and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio 
often  interested    himself  in   the  affairs  of  the 
state.     His  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to 
the  dictatorsliip,  and  the  clamours  wei-e  mo.st 
loud  again.st  him,   when   he  had  opposed  liie 
Sempronian   law,   and   declared  himself  the 
patron  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  |)rovinces  of 
Italy.  This  active  j)art  of  .'rcipio  was  seen  with 


by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman  r-liip5,|p!.?a.=ure  by  (he  friends  of  the  republic,  and 


iiot  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the 
Latins,  and  neighbouring  states,  conducted 
their  iilostrious  friend  and  patron  to  his  housp. 
It  seemed  also  tlie  universal  wish  that  tlie 
(roubles  might  be  quieted  by  the  election  of 
Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, and  many  presumed 
that  that  honour  would  be  on  the  morrow 
•conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated,  Scipio 
'.vas  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world  ;  and  those  who  inquired  for  the 
causes  of  this  sudden  death,  perceived  violent 
marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded  that  he  had 
been  strangled,  B.  C.  12S.  This  assassination, 
f!5  it  was  then  generally  believed,  was  com- 
mitted by  tiie  triiiinvirs,  Papirius  Carbo,  C. 
Gracchus,  and  Fuivius  Flaccus,  who  support- 
ed the  Sempronian  law-,  and  by  his  wife  Sem- 
pronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  introduced 
tiie  murderers  into  his  room.  jNo  inquiries 
Mere  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death  ; 
Gracchus  was  tiie  favourite  of  the  mob,  and 
'die  only  atonement  which  the  populace  made 
for  the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  fune- 
!h1,  and  to  show  their  concern  by  their  cries 
and  loud  lamentations.  The  second  Africa- 
nus  has  often  been  compared  to  the  first  of 
iliat  name  ;  they  seemed  to  be  equally  great 
and  equally  meritorious,  and  the  Romans  were 
finable  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two  was 
entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  their  regard  and 
nihniration.  ^^milianus,  like  his  grandfather, 
WHS  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from  the 
flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic  au- 
tliors.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died 
poor,  and  his  nephew,  Q.  Fahius  Maximus, 
uho  inherited  his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his 
house  thirty-two  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and 
two  and  a  lialf  of  gold.  His  liberality  to  his 
brother  and  to  his  sisters  deserves  the  greatest 
commendations,  and  indeed  no  higher  enco- 
mium can  be  passed  upon  his  character,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his 
rival  Metellus,  who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death 
of  Scipio,  to  go  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived  or  should  live  in 
Home.  Liv.  44,  &,c. —  Cic  de  Sened.  Oral. 
in  Brut.  SiC. — Polyb.    Appian. — Pqlerc.    1,  c. 

V2,  &ic  Flor. A  son   of    the   first    Africa- 

Mus,  taken  captive  by  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
iuid  restored  to  his  father  without  a  ransom. 
He  adopted  as  his  son  young  .i^milianus,  the 
3on  of  Paulus  iEmiiius,  who  was  afterwards 
surnamed  Africanus.  Like  his  father  Scipio, 
he  distinguislieJ  himself  by  his  fondness  for 
literature,  and  his  valour  in  the  Roman  armies. 

Metellus,  the   father-in-law  of  Pompey, 

appointed  commanderin  Macedonia.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  after- 
wards retired  to  Africa   with   Cato.     He  was 

defeated  by  C;?sar  at  Thapsus.     Plut. Sa- 

hitio,  a  mean  person  in  Cajsar's  army  in  Afri 
ca.     The  general     appointed    him    his  chief 
commander,  either  to  ridicule  him.  or  because 
there  was  an  ancient  oracle  liiat  declnreil  that 
the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious  in  Africa. 

Plut. L.Cornelius,  a  consul  who  opposed 

Sylla.  He  was  at  last  deserted  by  his  army, 
and  proscribed. The  commander  of  a  co- 
hort in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

SciKA,   an  annual   solemnity  observed  at 
Athens    in  honour  of  Minerva,    nr  acc*»rd- 
«0 


ing  to  others,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  It 
received  its  name  either  from  Sciras,  a  small 
town  of  Attica,  or  from  a  native  of  Eleusis, 
called  Scirus. 

SciR.vDiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica  on  the 
Saronicus  sinus. 

SciRAS,  a  name  of  ^^gina.  Minerva  was 
also  called  Sciras.     Strab.  9. 

SciREssA,a  mountain  of  .Arcadia.  Plin.4,c.5. 

SciRON.  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock 
into  the  sea,  aftijr  he  had  obliged  them  to 
wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  liis  feet.  Theseus 
attacked  him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated 
travellers.  According  to  Ovid,  tiie  earth  as 
well  as  the  sea  refused  to  receive  the  bones 
of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed 
into  large  rocks  called  6'cironia  Suva,  situate 
between  Megara  and  Corinth.  There  was  a 
road  near  them  which  bore  the  name  of  Sci- 
ron, naturally  small  and  narrow,  but  after- 
wards enlarged  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
Some  suppose  that  Ino  tiirew  herself  into 
the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Cychreus  a  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamoti 
the  son  of  TEacus.  Ovid.  7,  Mtt.  v.  444.  He- 
roid.  2,  v.  69.— S/m6.  9.— Mela,  2,  c,  13.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  47.— Diod.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  38.— 
Propert.  3,  el.  14,  v.  12. — Paus.  1,  c.  44, — Se- 
neca. JV.  Q.  5,  c.  17. 

SciRus,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  of  which  the 

inhabitants  are  called  Sciritce. A  plain  and 

riverof  Attica  near  Megara,     Paus.  I,  c.  36. 

Scissis,  a  town  of  Spain.     Liv.  21,  c.  60. 

ScoDRA,  a  town  of  lllyricum,  where  Gen- 
tius  resided.     Liv.  43,  c.  20. 

ScoLus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia. A  town 

of  Macedonia  near  Olynthus,     Strab. 

ScoMBRus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near 
Rhodope, 

ScoPAs,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe- 
sns,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Arteiuisia  raised  to  her 
husband,  and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  One  of  his  sta- 
tues of  Venus  was  among  the  antiquities  with 
which  Rome  was  adorned.  Scopas  lived  about 
430  years  before  Christ.  P«ms.  1,  c.43,  k.c. — 
Horat.  4,  Od.  B.—  Vilr.  9,  c.  9.— Plin.  34,  c.  8, 

I.  36,  c.  5. An   iEtolian  who  raised  some 

forces  to  assist  Ptolemy  E{)iphanes,  king  of 
Egypt,  against  his  enemies  Antiochus  and  his 
allies.  He  afterwards  conspired  against  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C. 
196. An  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Domitian. 

ScopioM,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 

ScoRDisci  and  ScoKDisCiE,  a  people  of 
Parinonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  during 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  manners.  They 
were  fond  of  drinking  human  blood,  and  they 
generally  sacrificed  their  cajitive  enemies  to 
their  gods.  Liv.  4\,c..  19.Strab. 7 .—Flor. 3,c. 4. 

ScoTi.the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.  Clau- 
dian.  de  Hon.  3,  cons  v.  54. 

ScoTiNus,  a  surname  of  Heraclitus. 
Slrab.  l.j. 

ScflTussAj  a  town  of  Thes.saly,  at  the  aorth 
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of  Larissa  and  of  the  Peneusj  destroyed  by  Al- 
exander of  Phera?.  Liv.  28,  c.  5  and  7,  1.  36, 
c.  14. — Strab.  7  and  9. — Pans.  6,  c.  6. An- 
other in  Macedonia.     Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

ScRiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  alter  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudia- 
ted, that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 

wife  of  the  emperor.     Sutton,  in  Aug.  63. 

A  woman  who  married  Crassus. 

ScRiBONiANus,  a  mail  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
Some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be  compe- 
titor for  the  imperial  purple  against  Vespa- 
sian, v,hich  he  declined.     Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  39. 

There   were  also  two  brothers  of  that 

name,  who  did  nothing  without  each  other's 
consent.  Id.  4,  c.  41. 

ScRiBONiDs,  a    man    who    made    himself 

master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bospliorus. A 

physician  in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

A  man  who  wrote  annals,  A.  D.  22.     The 

best  edition  of  Scribonius  is  that  of*  Patav.  4to. 
1655. A  friend  of  Pompey,  Js^c. 

Scui.TJSNNA,  a  river  of  Gaul  Cispadana  fal- 
ling into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv. 
41,  c.  12  and  18.— Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

ScYLAciuai,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built 
by  Mnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian 
colony.  As  Virgil  has  applied  the  epiliiet  A'a- 
vifragum  to  Scylaceum,  some  suppose  that 
either  the  poet  was  mistaken  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  place,  because  there  are  no  apparent 
daugers  to  navigation  tliere,  or  that  he  con- 
founds tills  place  with  a  promontory  of  the 
same  iiame  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  Servius  ex- 
plains ihis  passage  by  suj)[)osing  that  the  houses 
of  the  place  were  originally  bull!  with  the 
shipwrecked  vessels  of  Ulysses'  fleet,  (a  most 
puerile  explanation  !)  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  553. — 
Strab. '6. 

ScYLAX,  a  geographer  and  mathematician 
of  Caria,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  son  of  llystas- 
pes,  about  550  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
commissioned  by  Darius  to  make  discove- 
ries in  the  east,  and  after  a  journey  of  30 
months  be  visited  Egypt.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  the  first  who  invented  geographical  ta- 
bles. The  latest  edition  of  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax  is  that    of  Gronovius,   4to.     L.    Bat. 

1597. — Herodot.  5,  c.  44. — Strab. A  river 

of  Cappadocia. 

ScYLLA,  a  daughter  of  Nlsus,  king  of  Me- 
gara,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as  that 
monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  inform- 
ed him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  tlie  prosperity  of  Megara 
depended  on  a  golden  hair,  which  was  on  Ihe 
head  of  Nisus,  Scylla  cut  it  oft' as  her  father 
was  asleep,  and  from  tiiat  moment  the  sallies 
of  the  Megareans  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
enemy  easily  became  masters  of  the  place. 
Scylla  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations, 
and  Minos  treated  her  with  such  contempt  and 
ridicule,  that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower 
into  the  sea,  or  according  to  other  accounts, 
she  was  changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and 
her  father  into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Trisl.  2,  v. 
393.— Paus.  2,  c.  34.— Propert.  3,  e/.  19,  v.  21. 
-^Bygin.  fab.  l^S.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v,  405,  kc.-^ 
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A  daughter  of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  af 
Phorcys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus, 
oneot  the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned 
the  addresses  of  Glaucus,  and  the  god,  to  ren- 
der her  more  propitious,  applied  to  Circe, 
whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incantations 
was  universally  admired.  Circe  no  sooner 
saw  liim  than  she  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  iastead  of  giving  him  tiie  required  assis- 
tance, she  attempted  to  make  him  forget  Scyl- 
la, but  in  vain.  To  punish  her  rival.  Circe  pour- 
ed the  juice  of  some  poisonous  herbs  inio  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  where  Scylla  bathed, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  nyni[»h  touched  the 
place,  than  she  found  every  part  of  her  body 
below  the  waist  changed  into  frightful  mon- 
sters like  dogs,  which  never  ceased  barking;. 
The  rest  of  her  body  assumed  an  eq.ually  hi- 
deous form.  She  found  herself  supported  by 
twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dill'erent  heads, 
each  with  three  rows  of  teeth.  This  sudden  me- 
tamorphosis so  teriiSed  her,  that  she  threw  her- 
self into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  separates 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was 
changed  into  rocks,  which  continued  to  bear 
her  name,  and  which  were  universally  deemed 
by  the  ancients  as  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  as 
well  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  During  a  tempest  the  waves 
are  described  by  modern  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  into  the  roagli  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock.  Homer.  Od.  12,  v. 
So.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  66,  k.c.—Paus.  2,  c.  34. 

— Hygin.  fab.    199. Some  authors,  as  Pra- 

j)ert.  4.  d.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  74, 
with  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  500,  have  confounded  the 
daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of  i'^isus. 

Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  424,  &.c. A  ship  in  the  fleet 

of  jflneas,  commanded  by  Cloanthus,  &,c. 
P'irg.  JEn.  5,  v.  122. 

Scylljeum,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus 

on   the  coast    of  Argolis. A  promontory 

of  the  Brutii  in  Italy,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Scylaceum,  near  which  was  the  fa- 
mous whirlpool  Scylla,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived. 

ScYLLiAS,  a  celebrated  swimmer,  who  en- 
riched himself  by  diving  after  the  goods  which 
had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Persian  ships 
near  Peliura.  It  is  said  that  he  could  dive  80 
stadia  under  water.  Herodoi.  8,  c.  8. — Pans. 
10,  c.  19. 

ScYi.Lis  and  Dipcenus,  statuaries  of  Crete 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Dteda- 
lus,  and  they  established  a  school  at  Sicyon, 
where  they  taught  the  principles  of  their  pro- 
fession,    pans. — Plin.  36,  c.  4. 

ScvLLus,  (imtis,)  a  town  of  Achaia,  given 
to  Xenophon  by  the  Lacedaemonians.     Strab. 

Sgymjrus,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons. 
He  called  them  to  his  bed-side  as  he  expired, 
and  by  enjoinhig  them  to  break  a  bundle  ot 
stickstied  together,  and  afterwards  sei)aiately  , 
he  convmced  them  that  when  altogether  firm- 
ly united,  tlieirpouer  would  be  insuperable, 
but  if  ever  disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies.     Plut.  de  garr. 

ScvrpiuM,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colophon.     Paus.  7,  c.  3. 

ScYRAs,  a  river  of  Lacouia.     Pau*.  3,  c.  23. 

ScYRiAS,  a  name  applied  to  Deidauii*as» 
native  of  Scvros.     Ovid.  A.  1,  v.  682. 
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ScvRos,  a  rocky  and  barren  istand  in  the 
iEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Eubcoa.  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  go  to  tiie  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neo|)tolemus  by  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of 
icing  Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conijuered  by 
the  Atliciiians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10, 
V.  508.— Ocjrf.  Met.  7,  v.  464,  i.  13,  v.  156.— 
Faus.  1,  c.  l.—Strab.  9. 

Scythe,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vid. 
Scythia. 

SciTHES,  or  ScvTHA,  a  son  of  Jiipiter 
by  a  daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was 
that  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent. 
He  became  king  of  a  country  which  he  called 

Scytliia.     Diod.2 A  son  of  Hercules  and 

Echidna. 

ScFTHiA,  a  large  country  situate  on  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  which  CTrcunistance  it  is  generally  de- 
nominated European  and  Asiatic.  The  most 
northern  parts  of  Scythia  were  uninhabited 
on  account  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
climate.  The  more  southern  in  Asia  that 
were  inhabited  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Scytiiia  iidra  4'  extra  Imamn,  &c. 
The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had  penetrated 
beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  wliich  lay  at 
the  north,  east,  and  west.  Scytlwa  compre- 
hended the  modern  kingdoms  of  Tartary, 
Russia  in  A.sia,  Siberia,  Muscovy,  the  Cri- 
mea, Poland,  part  of  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
(he  northern  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  he.  The  Scythians  were  divided 
into  several  nations  or  tribes,  they  had  no 
cities,  but  continually  changed  their  habita- 
tions. They  inured  themselves  to  bear  labour 
and  fatigue;  they  despised  money,  and  lived 
upon  milk,  and  covered  tiiemselves  with  the 
skins  of  their  cattle.  The  virtues  seemed  to 
flourish  among  them,  and  that  philosophy 
and  moderation  which  other  nations  wished 
to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to  theni. 
Some  authors  however  represent  them  as  a 
savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,' and  used  the  skulls  of  travellers  as 
vessels  in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The 
Scythians  made  several  irruptions  upon  the 
■more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  especially 
B.  C.  624,  when  they  remained  in  possession 
of  Asia  Minor  for  28  years,  and  we  find  them 
at  different  periods  exten<ling  their  conquests 
in  Europe,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Egypt. 
Their  government  was  monarchical,  and  the 
deference  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns 
was  unparalleled.  Wiien  the  king  died,  his 
{)ody  was  carried  through  every  province, 
where  it  was  received  in  solemn  procession, 
and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  lirst  centuries 
after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire 
with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Sarmatia.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  4,  kc—Strab.  l.—Biod.  2.—  Val. 
Ma.T.  5,  c.  4. — Justin.  2,  c,  1,  &c. — Oiid.  Met. 
1,  V.  64, 1.  2,  V.  224. 

ScYTHiNus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Tecs  in  lo- 
jiia,  who  wrote  Iambics.  Liog.  in  Herac. — 
.men.  11. 

ScYTHow,  a  man  changed  into  a  woman. 
0«V.  Met.  4,  V.  280. 
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ScvTiiopoLis,  a  town  of  Syria,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Bacchus.  Strab.  16.—Plin,  5. 
c.  IS. 

ScYTHOTAURi,  E  people  of  Chersonesus  Tau- 
rica.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Sebast.^,   a  town   of  Judaja. Another 

Hi    Cilicia. The    name    was   common  to 

sever;;!  cities,  as  it  was  in  honour  of  Angu;- 
tus. 

Sebastia,  a  city  of  Armenia. 

Sebf.nnvtus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in 
Egypt.  That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows 
near  it  has  been  called  tlie  b'chennytic.  Plin, 
5,  c.  10. 

Skbetus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  fall- 
ing into  the  bay  of  JVaplen,  whence  the 
epithet  Sebet/ies,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs 
who  frequented  its  borders  and  became 
mother  of  (Ebaius  by  Telon.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
V.  734, 

Sebuskani,  or  Segusiani,  a  people  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul. 

Sectanus,  an  infamous  debauchee  in  the  age 
of  Horace.     1,  Suf.4,  v.  112. 

Secukdus  .Julius,  a  man  who  published 
some  harangues  and  oi-ations  in  the  age  of  the 

emperor  Titus. A  favourite  of  Nero. 

One  of  the  associates  of  Sejanus. 

Seditani,  or  Sedentani,  a  people  of  Spain, 
Hal..?,,  V.  372. 

Seduni,  an  ancient  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
Cies.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Sedusii,  a  peoi)le  of  Geitnany  near  the 
Suevi.     Ccps. 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily  founded  by 
Apneas,  or  according  to  some  byCrinisus.  Vid. 
.-Egesta. 

SiiGKSTEs,  a  German,  friendly  to  the  Ro- 
man interest  in  the  time  of  Germanicus, 
His  daughter  married  Arminius.  Tacit.  Ji.  1, 
c.  55. 

ScfiETiA,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by 
the  husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be 
plentiful.  uTng.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8. — Macrob.  1, 
c.  16.— P/m.  18,  c.  2. 

Seoni,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Belgic  Gaul.     Cas.  B.  G.  6. 

Segobrica,  a  town  of  Spain  near  Sagun- 
tum.     Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

SegGnax,  a  prince  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain,  who  opposed  Ca;sar  by  order  of  Cas- 
sivelaiinus,  Lc.     Cas.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  22. 

Segontia,  or  SEGUNTiA,a  town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.     Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Segontiaci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
submitted  to  J.  Cfesar. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power 

in  the  age  of  the  Ccesars. There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  Lusitania.  Both 
had  been  founded  by  the  Ceitiberi. 

Secuntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to 
be  Carnarvon  in  Wales.     Cees.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Segusiawj,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire. 
Cas.  G.  1,  c.  10.— P/m.  4,  c.  18. 

Segusio,  a  town  of  Piedmont  on  the  Ourias. 
Plin.  3,  c.  17. 

yEr.ius  Sejanus,  a  native  of  Vulsinuiii 
in  Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  ia 
the  court  of  Tiberius.  His  father's  name 
was  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  com- 
mander of  the  prajtorian  guards.  His  mo- 
ther was  descended  from  tlie  Junian  family. 
Sejanus   first  gained  the  favours    of   C»iu« 
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Cfiesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  but  after- 
wards   he    attached  himself   to    the  interest 
and    the    views  of    Tiberius,  who    then   sat 
on  the  imperial  throne.     The  emperor,  who 
was  naturally  of   a    suspicious    temper,  was 
free  and  open  with  Sejanus,  and  while  he  dis- 
trusted others,  he  communicated  his  greatest 
secrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.     Sejanus  im- 
proved this  confidence, and  when  he  had  found 
that  he   possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he 
next  endeavouied  to  become  the  favourite  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  darling  of  the  senate      As 
commander  of  the  pr;etorian  guards  he  was 
the  second  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  important 
office  he  made  use  of  insinuations  and  every 
mean   artifice   to  make   himself  beloved  and 
revered.  Hisaflabilityand  condescension  gain- 
ed him  tlie  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and 
by  appointing  his  own  favourites  and  adherents 
to  |)laces  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers 
and  centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted 
to  his  interest.     The  views  of  Jrejanus  in  this 
were  well  known  ;  yet  to  advance  with  more 
success,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  aflFection  of 
the  senators.     In  this  he  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion.    A  man  who  has  the  disposal  of  places  of 
honour  and  dignity,  and  who  has  the  command 
of  the  public  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favourite 
of  those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.     It 
is  even   said,  that  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views 
all  the  wives  of  the  senators,  by  a  private  and 
most  secret    promise  of  marriage  to  eacli  of 
them,  whenever  he    had  made  himself  inue 
pendent  and  sovereign  of  Rome.    Yet  however 
successful   with  the  best  and  noblest  families 
in  the  empire,  Sejanus  had  to  combat  num- 
bers in  the  house  of  the  emperor ;  but  these 
seeming  obstacles  were  soon  removed.    All  the 
children  and  grand-children  of  Tiberius  were 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  favourite  un- 
der various  pretences  ;  and  Drusus  th'^  son  of 
the  emperor,   by  striking   Sejanus,  made  his 
destruction  sure    and  inevitable.     Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus,  and 
though  the  mother  of  many  cliildren,  yhe  was 
prevailed  uj)on  to  assist  her  adulterer  in  the 
murder  of   hey  husband,  and  she  consented 
to  marry  him  when    Drusus  was  dead.     No 
sooner    was    Drusus    poisoned  than    Sejanus 
openly    declared    his    wish    to  mari-y  Livia. 
This  was  strongly  opposed   by  Tibeiius ;  and 
the  etnfieror,   bj"   recommending  Germanicus 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janus bold  and  determined.     He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands.;  and   when  he  could  not 
gain  the  conseat  of  the  empei-or,  he  persuad- 
ed him  to  retire  lo  solitude  from  the  noise  of 
Rome,  and   the  troubles  of  the  government 
Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and  lu.\ury, 
yielded    to  his   representations,    and    retired 
to  Campania,  leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of 
the   empire.      This    was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  favourite,  and  he  was  now  without  a  mas- 
ter.    Prudence   and  moderation  might  have 
made  him  what  he  wished  to  be,  but  Sejanus 
offended  the  whole  empire  when  he  declar- 
ed that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  and  Tibe- 
rius only  the  dependent  prince  of  tlie  island  of 
Capi'ea;,  where  he  had  retired.     Tiberius  was 
upon  this  fuily  convinced  of  the  designs  of  Se- 
janus, and  when    he  had   been  informed  that 
bis  favourite  hud  had  the  meanness  and  auda- 
city to  ridicnle  him  by  introducing  him  on  the 
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j  stage,  tlie  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  accused 
I  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  deserted  by  aU 
;  his  pretended  friends,  as  soon  as  by  fortune ; 
and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  empire,  and 
who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
the  darling  of  the  prajtorian  guards,  and  the 
companion  of  Tiberius,  was  seized  without  re-, 
sistance,  and  the  same  day  strangled  in  prison, 
A.  D.  31.  His  remains  were  exposed  to  the  fury 
and  insolence  of  the  populace,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  His  children  and  all  his 
relations  were  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  Tibe- 
rius sacrificed  to  his  resentment  and  suspicion.-j 
all  those  who  were  even  connected  with  Seja- 
nus, or  had  shared  his  favours  and  enjoyed  his 
confidence.  Tacit.  3,  Jinn.  &c. — Dio-  58. — 
Suet,  in  Tib. 

Cn.  Seius,  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous 
horse,  of  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  whoever  obtained  possession  of 
his  horse,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroy- 
ed by  Hercules,  and  which  WiS  called  Sejanu» 
tquus,  became  unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  with  every  member  of  his  family. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  ilk  liomo  habet  Seja- 
num  equum.  applied  to  such  as  were  oppress- 
ed with  misfortunes.     Au.  Gdivis,  3,  c.  9. 

Seius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards. 

Selasi.v.     Vid.  Sfcllasia 

Selkmnus,  a  river  of  Achaia.  Paus.  7,  c. 
2;3.     Vid.  Seliranus. 

Selene,  the  wife  of  Antiocbus  king  of  Sy- 
ria, put  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia. She  was  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  had  first  married  her-  brother  La- 
thurus,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  coun- 
tiy,  and  afterwards  by  desire  of  her  mother, 
her  other  brother  Gryphus.  At  the  death  of 
Gryphus,  shehad  married  Antiochus  surnamed 
Eusebes,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons.  According  to  Ap- 
piiiu,  she  first  married  the  father,  and  after  his 
death,  his  son  Eusebes.     Jlppian.  Syr.  iic 

Seleucena,  or  Seleucis,  a  country  of  Sy- 
ria, in  Asia.     Vid.  Seleucis. 

Seleucia,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  sea 
shore,  generally  called  Pieria,  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There 
were  no  less  than  eight  other  cities  whicii 
were  called  Seleucia,  and  which  had  all  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Seleucus  Nicator. 
They  were  all  situate  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
in  Cilicia,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Flor.  3,  c. 
\\.—Plut.  in  Dtm.—Mda,  1,  c.  \^.~Slrab.  11 

and  15. — Plin.  6,  c.  2(3. Also  the  residence 

of  the  Parthian  kings.     Cic.  8,  fnm.  14. 

Seleiicidje,  a  surname  given  to  those 
monarchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  the  son  ot 
Antiochus,  from  whom  the  word  is  derived. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucidai  begins  with  the  tak- 
ing of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312,  and 
ends  at  the  concjuest  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B. 
C.  t35.  The  order  in  which  these  monarchs 
reigned,  is  shown  in  the  account  of  Syria.  Vid, 
Syria. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of 
(ho  Syrian  empire  after  the  death  of  .^Icsan- 
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cier  the  Great.  It  was  also  called  TelrapoHs 
from  the  four  cities  it  contained,  called  also 
sister  cities;  Seleucia  called  after  Selencus,  An 
tioch  called  after  his  father,  Laodicea  after  his 
mother,  and  Apamea  after  his  wife.  Strab.  ]fi. 
Skleucus,  1st,  one  of  the  cap/tains  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great,  surnamed  JVicator.  or  Vic- 
lorioui;  was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the 
king's  death,  he  received  Babylon  as  his  pro- 
vince ;  but  his  ambitious  views,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Eiimenes  as  he  passed  through 
his  territories  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that 
he  fled  for  safety  to  the  court  of  his  friend 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after 
enabled  to  recover  Babylon,  which  Antigonus 
had  seized  in  his  absence,  and  he  increased 
his  dominions  by  the  immediate  conquest  of 
Media,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. When  he  had  strengthened  himself 
in  his  empire,  Seleucus  imitated  the  example 
of  the  rest  of  the  generils  of  Alexander,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  independent  monarch 
He  afterwards  made  war  against  AntigonuS; 
with  the  united  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Cassander, 
and  Lysimaciius ;  and  affei-  this  monarch  had 
been  conquered  and  slain,  his  t'^Tritories  v\'ere 
divided  among  his  victorious  enemies.  When 
Seleucus  became  master  of  Syria,  he  built  a 
city  there,  which  he  called  Antioch,  in  honour 
of  his  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  !iis 
dominions.  He  also  made  wai-  against  Deme- 
trius and  Lysimachus,  though  he  had  originally 
married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the  for 
mer,  and  had  lived  in  the  closest  friendship 
with  the  latter.  Seleucus  was  at  last  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  servants  called  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  he  bestov,'ed  the 
greatest  favours,  and  whom  he  had  distin- 
guished by  acts  of  the  most  unbounded  conli- 
dence.  According  to  Arrian,  Seleucus  was 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  princes 
who  inherited  the  Macedonian  empire  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  His  benevolence  has 
been  commended  ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  he  conquered  not  to  enslave  nations,  but 
to  make  them  more  happy.  He  founded  no 
less  than  34  cities  in  ditiereiit  parts  of  his  em- 
pire, which  he  peopled  with  Greek  colonies, 
whose  national  industry,  learning,  religion, 
and  spirit,  were  commimicated  to  the  indolent 
and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  As!;i.  Seleucus 
was  a  great  bene^ctor  to  the  Greeks,  he  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  the  library  and  statues 
which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  their 
city  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his 
days  in  peace  and  tran<]uillity  in  that  province 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Antiochus  Soter.  JusUii,.  LS,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c. 
4,  I.  16,  c.  3,  ii.c.—  Plul.  in  Dem.—Plin.  6,  c. 

17.— Paus.  S,  c.  rA.— Joseph.  Jint.  12. The 

2d,  surnamed  Callinictis,  succeeded  his  father 
Antiochus  Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He 
attempted  to  make  war  aeainn  Ptolemy,  king 
ot  Egypt,  but  his  fleet  U'as  siilpwrecked  in  a 
violent  storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  con- 
quered by  his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken 
pri'^orer  hy  Arsaees,  an  officcv  vihft  msHe 
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himself  powerful  by  the  dissentions  wliicli 
reigned  in  the  house  of  the  Seleucida;,  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  Seleucus  and  Antio- 
chus; and  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
some  time  in  Parthia.  he  died  ofafallfromi 
his  horse,  B.  C.  226.  after  a  reign  of  20  years. 
Seleucus  had  received  the  surname  of  Pogon, 
from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Callinicus, 
ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortunate 
reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus.  SIrab.  16. — Juslin.  27. — Afplan.  de 
Si/r. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleu- 
cus 2d;  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Cerauitus.  by  antiphrasis,  as 
he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute 
monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
officers  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  B.  C.  223, 
and  his  brother  Antiochus,  though  only  15 
years  old,  ascended  the  throne,  and  rendered 
himself  so  celebrated  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Great.  Jlppian. The  4th,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Antiochus  the  Great,  on 
the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  surnamed  Phi- 
lujiator,  or  according  to  Josephus,  Soter.  His 
empire  had  been  weakened  by  the  Romans 
when  he  became  monarch,  and  the  yearly  tri- 
bute of  a  thousand  talents  to  these  victorious 
enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his  power  and 
consequence  among  natioTis.  Seleucus  was 
f)oisoned  alter  a  reign  of  12  years,  B.  C.  175. 
His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to  Rome, 
there  to  receive  his  education,  and  he  became 
a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Slrrib.  16. — Juslin. 
32. — .^ppian. The  5th,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Demetrius  Wicator  on  the  throne  of  Sy- 
ria, in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleo- 
patra his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  historians  in  the  number  of  the  Sy- 
rian monarchs. The   6th,   one  of  the  Se- 

leucidcP,  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his 
uncle  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to 
obtain  the  crown  ot  Syria.  He  was  some  time 
after  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  Antio- 
chus Pius,  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to  Cili- 
cia,  where  he  was  burnt  in  a  palace  by  the 

inhabitants,  B.  C  93.     Jjppian  — Joseph. A 

prince  of  Syria,  to  whom  the  Egyptians  of- 
fered the  crown  of  which  they  had  robbed 
Auletes.  Seleucus  accepted  it,  but  he  soon 
disgusted  his  subjects,  and  leceived  the  sur- 
name of  Cybiosactes,  or  Scullion,  for  his  mean- 
ness and  avarice.  He  was  at  last  murdered  by 

Berenice,  whom  he  had  married. A  servant 

of  Cleopatra,  the  last  oueen  of  Egypt,  who 
accused  his  mistress  before  Octavianus,  of  ha- 
ving secreted  part  of  her  jewels  and  treasures, 

A  mathematician  intimate  with  Vespasian 

the  Roman  emperor. A  part  of  the  Alps. 

A  Roman  consul. A  celebrated  singer. 

Jur.  10,  V.  211. A  king  of  the  Bosphorus, 

who  died  R.  C.  429. 

Sei.ce,  a  town  of  Paraphylia,  made  a  colo- 
ny by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Liv.  35,  c.  13. — 
S'trabo. 

Sem.mnus,  a  shepherd  of  Achaia,  who  for 
some  time  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nymph 
Argyra,  without  interruption.  Argyra  was  at 
!a-t  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  the  shep- 
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kerd  died  (hrough  melancholy,  and  was  clian- 1 
ged  into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Argyra ; 
was  also  changed  into  a  fountain,  and  was  I 
fond  of  mingling  her  waters  wilh  those  of  the  i 
Selimnus.     Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

Sehnuns,  or  Selinus,  (untis.)  a  town  on 
the  southern  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
127,  by  a  colony  from  Megara.  It  received 
its  name  from  <rOM.v,  parsley,  whicii  grew 
there  in  abundance.  The  marks  of  its  an- 
cient consequence  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Virg.  JEn.  3,   v.   705,— P««*.  6,"  c.    19. 

A    river    of    Elis    in    Peloponnesus,    which 
watered   the   town  of  Scillus.     Pans.  5,  c.  6. 

Another  in  Achaia. Another  in  Sicily. 

A  river  and  town  of  Cilicia,   where  Tra- 
jan died.     Liv.  33,  c.  20.~Strab.  14. Two 

small  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus. 

Flin.  6,  c.  29. A  lake  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Cayster.     Sirab.  14. 

Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconia  where  Cleo- 
menes  was  defeated  by  the  Achseans,  B.  C. 
f322.  Scarce  200  of  a  body  of  5000  Laceda;- 
monians  survived  the  battle.     Plut. 

Selleis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling  into 
the  Ionian  sea.     Homer.  II. 

SelletjE,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  mount 
Ha;mus.     Liv.  38,  c.  40. 

Selli,  an  ancient  nation  of  Epirus  near 
Dodona.     Lucan.  3,  v.  180.— Strab.  7. 

Sei.ymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.     Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

Semele,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Her- 
niione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  .lupiter;  but.Iuno. 
whowasalwaysjealous  other  husband's  amours 
and  who  hated  the  house  of  Cadmus  because 
they  were  related  lo  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
determined  to  punish  this  succefsful  rival.  She 
borrowed  the  girdle  of  Ate,  which  contained 
every  wickedness,  deceit,  and  pci  fidy,  and  h'. 
theform  of  Beroe,  Semele's  nurse,  she  vi.sited 
the  house  of  Jupiter's  mistress.  Scmeie  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  the  artful  admonitions 
of  the  false  Beroe,  and  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  entreat  her  lover  to  corao  to  her  arms  with 
the  same  majesty  as  he  approached  .luno. 
This  rash  request  was  heard  with  horror  by 
-fupiier;  but  as  he  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to 
grant  Semele  whatever  she  required,  he  came 
to  her  bed,  attended  by  the  clouds,  the  light- 
ning, and  thunderbolts.  The  mortal  nature  of 
Semele  could  not,  endure  so  much  majesty, 
and  she  was  instantly  consumed  uilli  tire. 
The  child,  however,  of  whicli  she  was  preg- 
nant, was  saved  from  the  flames  by  Mercury, 
or  according  to  ofJiors,  by  Dircc,  one  uf  liie 
nymphs  of  the  Achcluns,  and  Jupiter  placed 
him  in  his  tliigii  the  rest  of  the  lime  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  his  mother's  womb. 
This  child  was  called  Bacchus,  or  Dionysiua. 
Semele  immediat<'ly  alter  death  wasiiotioured 
wilh  immortality  under  the  name  ofTliyone. 
Some,  however,  siip]»ose  that  she  remained  in 
the  infernal  regiotis  till  Bacchus  her  son  was 
jiermifted  to  bring  her  back.  There  were  in 
Ihi-  temple  of  Diana,  at  Tro?zene,  two  altars 
raised  to  the  infernal  gods,  one  of  wliicli  was 
over  an  aperture,  througli  which,  as  Pausanias 
rcfiorts,  Bacchus  returned  from  hell  with  his 
another.  Setnele  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Brasije  in  Laronia,   wheit,  according  to  a 
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certain  tradition,  she  had  been  driven  by  (he 
winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus  iiad  exposed 
her  on  the  sea,  on  account  of  her  incontinent 
amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother  of  Bacciius, 
though  she  i-eceived  divine  honours,  had  no 
temples  ;  slie  had  a  statue  in  a  temple  of  Ceres, 
at  Thebes,  in  Bceolia.  Pays.  3,  o.  24,  1.  9,  c. 
■y.—Hesiod.  Tliev^.— Homer.  II.  14,  v.  323.— 
Orpheus.  Hymn. — Euriv.  in  Bacch. — ApoUod. 
3,  c.  4.— Ovid.  Mel.  3,  v.  254.  Fast.  3,  v.  715, 
— Diod.  3  and  4. 

Semigermans,  a  name  given  to  the  Hel- 
vetii,  a  people  of  Germany.     Liv.  21,  c.  38. 

Semiguntus,  a  general  of  the  Cherusci, 
taken  prisoner  by  Germanicus,  k-c.     Slrab.  7. 

Semiramis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  jjreserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of 
A'inus,  found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his 
own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  mar- 
ried Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where, 
by  her  advice  and  pruaei;t  diseciions,  she  has- 
tened the  king's  operations  and  took  the  city. 
These  eminent  services,  but  ehiefiy  her  un- 
common beauty,  endeared  her  lo  Niniis.  The 
monarch  asked  her  of  her  jiusband,  and  of- 
fered him  instead,  his  daughter  Sosana;  but 
iVIenones,  who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  re- 
fused, and  when  Ninus  had  added  tlireats  to 
enti'eaties;  he  hung  himself.  No  sooner  was 
iVienones  dead  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of 
a,i  aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninas  was  so  fond 
ot  oemiramis,  thul  at  her  request  he  resigsied 
tilt;  crown  to  her  and  commanded  her  to  be 
])rocl:iimed  queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria. 
Of  tills,  however;  he  had  cause  to  repent : 
Semiramis  put  him  Lo  death,  the  better  to 
establish  herself  on  the  throne,  and  when  she 
had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to 
rejiair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her 
means  Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and 
magnificent  city  in  the  world.  She  visiteil 
every  part  of  her  dominions,  and  left  every 
where  ifnraortal  monuments  of  her  greatness 
and  benevolence.  To  render  the  roads  passa- 
ble, and  commnnication  easy,  she  hollowed 
mountains  ajid  filled  up  vallies,  and  water  was 
conveyed  at  a  great  cxpens|»|jy  large  and  con- 
venient aqueducts,  to  barren  deserts  and  un- 
fiuitful  plains.  She  was  not  less  distinguished 
as  a  wairior,  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  conquered  ;  and  when  Semiramis  was 
once  told,  as  she  was  dressing  her  hair,  liiat 
Babylon  had  revolted,  she  left  her  toilette 
with  precipitation,  and  thougli  only  half  dres- 
sed, she  refused  lo  have  Ihe  rest  of  her  iiead 
adorned  before  the  sedition  was  quelled,  and 
tranquillity  re-established.  Semiramis  has 
been  accused  of  liccntiou?ness,  and  some  au- 
thors have  observed,  (lial  .<ilH!  regularly  called 
the  strongest  and  stoute.H  men  in  her  army  to 
her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death 
that  they  might  not  be  living  witnesses  of  her 
incontinence.  Her  passion  for  her  son  was 
also  unnatural,  and  it  was  this  criminal  pro- 
pensity which  induced  IN  inyas  to  destroy  his 
mother  with  his  own  hand.'.  Some  say  that 
Semiramis  was  changed  into  a  dove  alter 
death,  and  received  immortal  honours  in  As- 
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Syria.  It  is  supposed  that  she  lived  about  1965  j 
vears  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  slie 
died  in  the  6'2d  year  of  her  age,  and  the  25tli ' 
of  lier  reign.  Many  fabutons  reports  have 
been  propagated  about  Serniramis,  and  some 
have  declared  that  for  some  time  she  disguised 
herself  and  pas.sed  for  her  son  iNinyas.  Val. 
Maj:.9,c.3.—Herodot.  1,  c.  184.— Diod.  2.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  S.—Strab.  b.—Paterc.  1,  c.  6.— 
Jiislin.  1,  c.  1,  k.c.~Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— 
Plut.  de  Fort.  k.c.—Ovid.  Amor.  1,  el.  5,  v.  11. 
Md.  4,  V.  5S.—M(ircell.  14,  c.  6. 

Semnonks,  a  people  of  Italy  on  the  borders 

of  Umbria. Of  Germany,  on  the  Elbe  and 

Oder. 

SemOnes,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  that 
were  not  in  the  number  of  the  12  great  gods. 
Among  these  were  Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Pri- 
apiis,  Vertumnus,  Janus,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  all 
such  illustrious  heroes  as  had  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  The  word  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  semi  hotnines,  because  they  were 
inferior  to  the  supreme  gods,  and  superior  to 
men.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  213. 

Semosancius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ro- 
mans among  the  Indigeles,  or  such  as  were 
born  and  educated  in  their  country. 

Semi'ronia,  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning, 

and  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 

Also  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who  is  accused 
of  having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Grac- 
chus, and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  husliand, 
Scipio  African  us  the  younger.  Tiie  name  of 
Sempronia  was  common  to  the  female  de- 
scendants of  the  family  of  the  Sempronii, 
Gracchi,  and  Scipios. 

Sempronia  lex  de  mngisiraiilms,  by  C. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  tribime,  A.  U.  C. 
630,  ordained  iSiat  no  person  who  had  been 
legally  deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misde- 
meanors, should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  of- 
fice again.     This  law  was  afterwards  repealed 

by  the  aulhor. Another,  de  ceviinle,  by  tlie 

same,  A.  U.  C.  QHO.  It  ordained  that  no  capi- 
tal judgment  shonld  be  passed  over  a  Roman 
citizen,  wlihout  the  concurrence  and  authority 
of  the  senate.     There  were  also  some  other 

regulations  included   in  this  law. Another, 

decomiliis,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  C35.  U  or- 
dained that  in  giving  tiieir  votes,  the  centuries 
should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  not  give  it  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  their  classes. Ano- 
ther, Je.  comitiis,  by  the  same,  the  same  year, 
whicii  granted  to  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome, 
the  pri\  ilege  of  giving  their  votes  at  elections 

as  if  tlicy  were  Roman  citizens. Another 

dc  proviiicHs,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It 
enacted  that  the  senators  should  be  permitted 
before  the  assembly  of  the  consular  comilia, 
to  determine  as  they  pleased  the  particular 
provinces  which  should  be  proposed  to  the 
consuls,  to  be  divided  by  lot,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes should  be  de[.rived  of  the  power  of  in- 
terposing against  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

Another,  called  Agraria  -prima,  by  T.  Sem- 
pronius Gracchus  the  tribune,  A.'U.  C.  620. 
It  c.onlirmed  the  U.c  agraria  Llrinin,  and 
enacted  that  all  sucii  a.s  were  in  possession  of 
more  lands  than  that  law  allowed,  should  im- 
mediately resign  them,  to  be  divided  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  .  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  put  this  law  inio  execution, 
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and  its  consequences  were  so  \  iolent,  as  it  wa* 
directly  made  against  the  nobles  and  senators, 

that  it  cost  the  autlior  his  life. Another, 

called  Jlgraria  altera,  by  the  same.  It  re- 
quired that  all  the  ready  money  which  was 
found  in  the  treasury  of  Attains  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  had  left  the  Romans  his  heirs, 
should  be  dividcu  among  the  poorer  citizens 
of  Rome,  to  supply  ihem  with  all  (lie  various 
instruments  requisite  in  husbandry,  and  that 
the  lands  of  that  monarch  shindd  be  farmed 
by  the  Roman  censors,  and  the  money  drawH 
from  thence  siiould  be  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple.  Another. /;ume/»/«r;a,  by  C.  Sempro- 
nius Gracchus.  It  required  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  should  be  distributed  among 
the  people,  so  n;ii<:h  to  every  rndividual,  for 
which  it  was  required  that  they  should  only 
pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a  seinissis  and  a  triens. 

Another,    de   itstird,    by  M.   Sempronius 

the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  5d(>.  It  ordained  that 
in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies 
of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should  be  observed 

as  well  as  among  tlie  citizens. .\nother,  dc 

judicibus,  by  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius,  A. 
U.  C.  630.  It  required  that  the  r'r-M  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Senatorian 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  frora 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. Another,  mt- 

litaris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C  6.30.  It  enacted 
that  the  soldiei-s  should  be  clothed  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  without  any  diminution  of  (heir 
usual  pay.  It  al.so  ordered  that  no  person 
should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  befora 
the  age  of  17. 

Sempronius  (A.  Atkatincs.)  a  senator 
wlio  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  whicli 
was  proposed  by    the    consul    Cassius,  soon 

after    the    election    of    the    tribunes. L. 

Atratinus,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  311.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  censors  with  his  col- 
league in  the  consulshij),  Papirius. Cains, 

a  consul  summoned  before  an  assembly  of 
the  people,    because  he  had  fought  with  ill 

success    against    the    Volsci. Bljesus,    a 

consul    who    obtained  a    triumph    for   some 

victories    gained    in    Sicily. Sophus,    a 

con.sul  against  the  j?:^qui.  Ho  also  fought 
against  the  Picentes,  and  during  the  en- 
iragemofit  there  was  a  dreadful  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  en- 
couraged them,  and  observed  that  the  earth 
treniblL'd   only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old 

masters. A  tnan  who  proposed  a  law  that 

no  person  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar, 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  ma- 
gistiates,  A.  U.  C.  449.  He  repudiated  his 
wife  because  she  had  gone  to  see  a  spectacle 

without  his  permission  or  knowledge. Ru- 

fus,  a  senator,  banished  from  the  senate  be- 
cause he  had  killed  a  crane  to  serve  him  as 
food. Tuditanus,  a  man  sent  against  Sar- 
dinia by  the  Romans. A  legionary  tribune, 

who  led  away  from  Cannaj  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthaginians.  lie  was  afterwards  consul, and 
fought  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with  great 

success.     lie  was  killed  in  Spain. Tiberius 

Longns,  a  Roman  consul  defeated  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  an  engagement  which  he  had 
begun  against  the  approbation  of  his  colleague 
C.  Scipio.  He  afterwards  obtained  victories 
over  Hanno  and  the  Gauls. Tiberius  Grac- 
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olius,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Carlliaginlans 
and  the  Campanians.  He  was  afterwards  be 
trayed  by  Fulvius,  a  Lncanian,  into  the  hand- 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
had  made  a  long  and  bloody  resistance  against 
the  enemy.  Hannibal  showed  great  honour 
to  his  remains ;  a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the 
head  of  the  camp,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry 

■walked  round  it  in  solemn   procession. 

Gracchus,  a  man  who  had  debauched  Julia. 
[Vid.  Gracchus.] .-Vn  eunuch,  made  go- 
vernor of  Kome  by   Caracalla. Dcnsus,  a 

centurion  of  a  pretorian  cohort  wlio  defended 
the  person  of  Galba  against  the  assassins.    He 

Tvas  killed  in  the  attempt. The  father  of 

the  Gracchi.     [Fid.  Gracchus.] A  censor, 

who  was  also  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court 

of  l^gypt. A  tribune  of  the  people,  &,r. 

Tacit. — Flor. — Lii'. — Plul. —  Cce^. — Appian. 
An  emperor.     [Vid.  Saturniiius.] 

Skmukii'm,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple.     Cic.  Phil.  6,  6. 

Sena,  or  Senogai.lia,  a  town  of  Umbria 
in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  built  by  the  Se- 
nones,  after  they  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  A.  U.  C.  396;  and  on  that  account 
called  Gallica.  There  was  also  a  small  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore  the  name 
of  Sena.  It  was  near  it  that  Asdrubal 
was  defeated  by  CI.  Nero.  C.  JVep.  in  Ca- 
tone.Sil.  8,  v.  454.— Liv.  27,  c.  46.— Cic. 
Brut.  18. 

Senatus,  the  chief  council  of  the  state 
among  the  Romans.  The  members  of  this 
body,  called  setiatores  on  account  of  their 
age,  and  palres,  on  account  of  their  authority, 
were  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  re- 
public. The  senate  was  first  instituted  by 
Romulus,'  to  govern  the  city,  and  to  preside 
over  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  his  absence. 
This  was  continued  by  his  successors ;  but 
Tarquin  the  Second  disdained  to  consult 
them,  and  by  having  his  own  council  cho- 
sen from  his  favourites,  and  men  who  were 
totally  devoted  to  his  interest,  he  diminished 
the  authority  and  the  consequence  of  the 
senators,  and  slighted  the  concurrence  of  the 
people.  The  senators  whom  Romulus  cre- 
ated were  an  hundred,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards added  the  same  number  when  the  Sa- 
bines  had  migrated  to  Rome.  Tarquin  the 
ancient  made  the  senate  consist  uf  3i)0,  and 
this  number  remained  fixed  for  a  long  time. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose 
tyranny  had  thinned  the  patricians  as  well 
as  the  plebeians,  lfi4new  senators  were  cho- 
sen to  complete  the  30();  and  as  they  were 
called  comcripls,  the  senate  ever  afterwards 
«;onsisted  of  members  who  were  deiiomiimt 
ed  pairen,  and  cojiscripii.  The  number  con- 
tinued to  fluctuate  during  the  times  of  the 
republic,  but  gradually  increased  to  700,  and 
afterwards  1o  iHift  under  .lulius  Cffisar,  who 
filled  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank 
and  order.  Under  Augustus  the  senators 
amounted  to  lOCKj,  but  this  number  was  re 
duced  to  300,  which  being  the  cause  of 
»;omplai>its,  induced  the  emperor  to  limit  the 
number  to  600.  The  place  of  a  senator  was 
always  bestowed  upon  merit :  the  monarchs 
had  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  members 
and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  it 
nas  one  of  the  rights  of  the  conscl*,  frill  the 


election  of  (he  censors,  who  from  (heir  offic* 
seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice  of  men 
■vhose  character  was  irrepri>achable,  whose 
morals  were  pure,  and  relations  honourable. 
Sometimes  the  assembly  oi  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions;  there  was  also  a  dictator 
chosen  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after 
the  battle  of  Cannas.  Only  particular  families 
were  admitted  into  the  senate;  and  when  the 
plebeians  were  permitted  to  share  the  honours 
of  the  state,  it  was  then  required  that  they 
should  be  born  of  irep  citizens.  It  was  also 
required  that  the  candidates  should  be  knights 
before  tiieir  admission  into  the  senate.  They 
were  to  be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have 
previously  passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  LJ 
quasstor,  tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  pretor,  iM 
and  consul.  Some,  however  suppose  that  the  ' 
senators  whom  Romulus  chose  were  all  old 
men  ;  yet  his  successors  neglected  this,  and 
often  men  who  wei-e  below  the  age  of  25  were 
admitted  by  courtesy  into  the  senate.  The 
dignity  of  a  senator  could  not  be  sup[)orted 
without  the  po.ssession  of  8(J,000  sesterces,  or 
about 7000/.  English  money,  and  therefore  such 
as  squandered  away  their  money,  and  whose 
fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum,  were  ge- 
nerally struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators.  This 
regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.  The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  ti'ade  or  profession.  They  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
their  dress  ;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots 
of  a  black  colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver 
buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  last  honour 
was  confined  only  to  the  descendants  of  those 
hundred  senators  who  had. been  elected  by 
Romulus,  as  the  letter  C  seems  to  imply. 
They  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly 
in  the  capitol  in  ceremonial  habits ;  they  sat 
in  curule  chairs,  and  at  the  representation 
of  plays  and  public  spectacles,  they  were  ho- 
noured with  particular  seats.  Whenever  tbey 
travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  own  busi- 
ness, they  were  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  always  found  provisions  for  them- 
selves and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road  :  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed  /Vce  legation.  On  public  festivals  they 
wore  the  pro'te.xta.  or  long  white  robe  with 
purjile  borders.  The  right  of  coiivocating 
the  senate  belonged  only  to  the  monarchs; 
and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
to  the  consuls,  tlio  dictator,  master  of  the 
horse,  governor  of  Rome,  and  tribunes  ot 
llie  people  ;  but  no  magistrate  could  exercise 
this  privilege  except  in  the  absence  of  a  su- 
perior oiiicer,  the  tribunes  cxce})ted  The 
time  of  meeting  was  generally  three  times  a 
month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  Un- 
der Augustus  fhoy  were  not  assetnblod  on 
the  nones.  It  was  requisite  tiiat  the  place 
where  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  ot 
.Jupiter  Capil'olinus,  Apollo,  Ca.'^tor  and  Pol- 
lux, &.-C.  or  in  the  Curiaj  called  Kostilia, 
Julia  Pompeia,  tc.  Wiien  audience  was 
given  to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senators 
assembled  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  either 
in   tlie   temples  «f  Bellona  or  of   Apollo ;. 
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and  the  same  ceremony  as  to  their  meeting 
was  also  observed  when  they  transacted 
business  with  their  generals,  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  nations;  and  the  comman- 
ders of  armies,  while  in  commission,  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  To  render  their  decrees  valid  and 
authentic,  a  certain  numherof  members  na; 
requisite,  and  such  as  were  absent  without 
some  proper  cause,  were  always  fined.  In  liie 
reign  of  Augustus,  4(l0  senators  were  requisite 
to  make  a  senate.  iS'othing  was  transacted  be 
fore  sun-rise,  or  after  sun-set  In  their  effice 
the  senators  were  the  guardians  of  religion, 
they  disposed  of  the  provinces  as  they  j)leas- 
ed,  tliey  prorogued  the  assemblies  of  the  |ieo- 
plc,  Ibey  appointed  thanksgivings,  noraitiated 
their  ambassadors,  distributed  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  in  short,  had  the  management  ot 
every  thing  political  or  civil  in  iherejmblic,  ex- 
cept the  creating  of  magistrates,  the  enact- 
ing of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of  war  or 
peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  regarded  in 
their  meetings ;  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  pretors.  and  cen- 
sors, sat  first,  after  these  the  inferior  magis- 
trates, such  as  the  ediles  and  questors,  and 
last  of  all,  those  that  then  exei'cised  no  office 
in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  originally 
collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but  when 
tiie  office  of  ceusor  ivas  instituted,  the  opin- 
ion o[  ihe  princeps  seiiatus,  or  the  person  whose 
name  stood  first  on  the  censor'.-i  list,  was  first 
consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were  of 
consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective  or- 
der. In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Caesar. 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  oii  wliom  the  consul  had  originally, 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperor^ 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were  generally  consulted  before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  refcrre  ad 
senalum,  any  senator  w  hose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  be 
pleased,  and  on  that  account  it  was  ol'ten  usual 
for  the  senators  to  protract  their  speeches  till 
it  was  too  late  to  determine.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  they  passed  to  the  side  of  that 
speaker,  whose  opinion  they  ap[iroved,  and  a 
majority  of  votes  was  easily  collected,  without 
the  trouble  of  counting  the  numbers.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  was  caWed  pcdibus  in  ali- 
eujus  seiUenliam  ire,  and  therefore  on  that 
account,  the  senators  who  had  not  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking,  but  only  the  right  of  giving  a 
silent  vote,  such  as  bore  some  curule  honours, 
and  on  that  account  were  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  senate,  but  not  to  deliberate,  were  deno- 
iniualed  pedarii  senatores.  Afier  the  majority 
had  been  known,  the  matter  was  determined, 
and  a  senaliis  consullam  was  immediately 
written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at  the  feet 
of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was  signed  by 
all  the  principal  members  of  the  house.  When 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was  called 
senatus  autoriioi,  but  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a 
senatus  comuUum.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
«.'",  by  the  word  vtto,    could  stop  the  de- 
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]  bates,  and  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  se 
■  nate,  as  also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  au- 
j  thority  with  him  who  had  proposed  the 
1  matter.  The  senatus  consulla  were  left  in 
tlie  custody  of  the  consuls,  who  could  sup- 
press or  preserve  them  ;  but  ^jboat  the  year 
of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  deposited 
in  tlie  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwai-ds  in 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  people. 
The  degradation  of  the  senato-i-s  was  made 
by  the  censor,  by  omitting  (heir  names  when 
he  called  over  tlie  list  of  tiie  senate.  This  v\-as 
called  prcclerire.  A  senator  could  be  again 
introduced  into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair 
his  character,  or  fortune,  which  had  been  the 
causes  why  the  censor  had  lawfully  called  him 
unqualified,  ami  had  challenged  his  opposition. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sudden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mention- 
ed, upon  any  emergency.  After  the  death  of 
J.  Caviar,  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on 
the  ides  of  March,  which  were  called  parri- 
cidiiinij  because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had 
been  assassinated.  The  sons  of  senators,  after 
they  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  were  permit- 
ted to  come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was  after- 
wards limited.  [Tid.  Papirius.]  The  rank 
and  authority  of  the  senators,  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
and  which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to 
declare,  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venera- 
ble assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing 
under  the  emperf;rs.  Men  of  the  lowest  cha- 
racter were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  the  em- 
perors took  |)leasure  in  robbing  this  illustrious 
body  of  their  [)ri  vdeges  and  authority,  and  the 
senators  themselves  by  their  meanness  and 
servility,  contributed  as  much  as  the  tyranny 
of  the  sovereign  to  diminish  their  own  conse- 
i|uence ;  and  by  apjilauding  the  follies  of  a 
iVero,  and  the  cruelties  of  a  Domitian,  they 
convinced  the  world  that  they  no  longer  pos- 
.  essed  sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to  be 
cuDPulted  on  matter?  of  weight  and  impor* 
tauce.  In  <!!e  election  ol  successors  to  the  im- 
perial jiurple  after  .\u^jstus,  the  approbation 
of  the  senate  was  consulted,  but  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  the  concurrence  of 
a  Ijddy  of  men  was  littie  regarded  who  were 
without  power,  and  under  the  control  of  a 
mercenary  army.  The  title  of  Clarismnus 
was  given  to  the  senators  under  the  emperors, 
and  indeed  this  was  the  o:;l\-  distinction  they 
had  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  in- 
dependence. The  senate  was  abolished  by 
.Justinian,  13  centuries  after  its  first  institution 
by  Romulus. 

Senkca;  M.  Ann.»;us,  a  native  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of 
Spain,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca 
the  philosopher,  AnnKus  Novatus,  and  Annaj- 
us  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Seneca 
made  himself  known  by  some  declaiKationsof 
which  he  made  a  collection  from  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  of  the  age,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  declamator.  He  lelt  Corduba 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  Ro- 
man knight.  His  son  L.  Anna?us  Seneca,  who 
was  born  about  six  years  before  Christ,  was 
early  distingm'shed  by  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ents. He  was  taught  eloquence  by  his  father 
and  received  lessons  in  philosophy  from  th» 
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best  and  most  celebrated  stoics  of  the  age.  As 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  Pytliaijorean  doc- 
trines, Seneca  observed  the  most  reserved 
abstinence,  and  in  IjIs  meals  never  eat  tlie 
llesh  of  animals;  but  t.'iis  he  aijaiidoued  at  tlu; 
representation  of  !.is  Ait  her,  when  Tiberius 
threatened  to  piinisli  some  Jovvs  and  Egyp- 
tians, who  abstained  from  certain  meals.  In 
the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca  ap[)eared 
with  great  advantage,  but  the  fear  of  Caligula, 
who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  vvlio  coiisi.'(|uently  was  jealous 
of  his  fame,  deterred  him  fi-oin  pursuing  his 
favourite  study,  aiid  he  sought  a  safer  employ- 
ment in  canvassing  for  the-  honours  and  officios 
of  the  state.  He  was  ui.a'e  rjiucslor,  lint  the 
aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shaaiefid  amour  witli  Julia  Li- 
villa,  removed  iiitn  from  Rome,  and  the  em- 
peror banished  hirn  for  some  lime  into  Cor- 
sica. During  his  banishment  (he  i)hilosoplier 
wrote  some  spirited  ef)istles  to  his  mother, 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  language  and  siib 
}imity  ;  but  he  soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  his  tlaiteries  to  the  em 
peror,  and  in  wishing  to  be  ref;alled,  even  at 
the  ex[>ense  of  his  innocence  and  cliaracler. 
Tiie  disgrace."  of  IMessalina  at  Rouse,  and  the 
marriage  of  Agrippina  with  Claudius,  pro\'ed 
favourable  to  Sjucct,  and  alter  he  had  ro,- 
mained  five  years  in  Corsica,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  empress  to  take  care  of  the  educiUion 
of  her  son  Nero,  who  was  destined  to  succeed 
to  the  empire.  In  the  honourable  duty  of 
preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap;)lause,  and  as 
long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice,  Rome  en- 
joyed tranquillity,  and  believed  herself  safe 
and  happy  under  the  administration  of  the 
son  of  Agrippina.  Some,  however,  are  cla- 
morous against  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  un- 
natural vices,  and  abominable  indulgences, 
Avhicii  disgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  tiie  language  of  malevo- 
lence, or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the 
corrupted  age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  sljared  his 
pleasures,  his  debauchery  and  e.ntravagance, 
Nero  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious 
of  destroying  a  man  whose  examjile,  from 
vicious  inclinations,  lie  could  not  follow,  and 
whose  salutary  precepts  his  licentious  associ- 
ates forba<  liim  to  obey.  Seneca  was  ti;o 
well  acquainted  with  the  natural  disposition 
of  Nei'o  to  think  himself  secm'e ;  he  had 
been  accused  of  having  amassed  the  most 
am|)le  riches,  and  of  having  built  sumptuous 
houses,  and  adorned  beautiful  gardens,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  in  which  he  had  attended 
'Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefoie  he  desir- 
ed his  imperial  [xipil  to  accept  of  the  riches, 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on 
his  person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him 
to  retire  to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refus- 
ed with  artful  duplicity,  and  Seneca,  to  avoid 
further  suspicions,  kept  himself  at  home  for 
some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a  disease.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  happened  some 
time  after  aiid  in  which  some  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  Roman  senators  were  concerned, 
Seneca's  name  was  mentioned  by  Natalis,  and 
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I  Nero,  who  was  glad  of  an  opporlanity  of 
(  sacrificing  iiim  to  his  secret  jealousy,  ordered 
j  him  to  destroy  himself.  Seneca  very  proba- 
bly was  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  only  thing  which  could  be  produced 
against  him  as  a  crimination,  was  trivial  and 
unsatisfactory.  Piso,  as  Natalis  declared, 
had  complained  that  he  never  saw  Seneca, 
and  the  philosopher  had  observed  in  answer, 
that  it  was  not  proper  or  conducive  to  their 
common  interest,  to  see'  one  another  often. 
He  further  pleaded  indisposition,  and  said  that 
his  own  life  depended  upon  the  safety  of 
Piso's  person.  Seneca  was  at  table  with  his 
wife  Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends,  when  the 
messenger  from  Nero  arrived  He  heard  the 
words  which  commanded  him  to  destroy  him- 
self, with  philosopLical  fii-mness,  and  even 
with  joy,  and  observed,  thai  such  a  mandate 
might  have  long  been  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  mnidered  his  own  mother,  and 
assassinated  all  iiis  friends.  He  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  possessions  as  he  pleased,  but 
this  was  refused,  and  when  he  heard  this,  be 
turned  to  his  friends  who  were  weeping  at  hid 
melancholy  fale,  and  (old  them,  that  since  he 
could  not  leave  them  wlnU  ho  believed  his 
own,  he  would  leave  them  at  least  his  own 
lifelbran  example,  an  innocent  conduct  which 
they  might  imitate,  and  by  which  they  might 
aci|uire  immortal  fame  Against  their  tears 
and  wailings  iie  exclaimed  with  firmness,  and 
asked  theni  wlicther  they  had  not  learn!  bet- 
ter to  withstand  the  attacks  oi  fortune,  ajid  the 
violence  of  tyranny  ?  As  for  his  wife,  he 
attem|)ted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when 
she  seemed  resolvei  to  die  with  iiim,  he  said 
he  was  glad  to  rind  his  example  followed 
with  so  much  constancy.  Their  veins  were 
opened  at  the  same  moment,  but  the  life  of 
Paulina  was  preserved,  and  Nero,  who  was 
partial  to  her,  ordeied  the  blood  to  be  stopjied, 
and  iVom  that  moment,  according  to  some 
aulhojs,  ilie  philosopher's  wile  seemed  to  re- 
joice that  she  could  still  enjoy  (he  comforts 
of  life.  Seneca's  veins  bled  but  slowly,  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  sensible  and 
animated  conversation  of  his  tiying  moments 
was  collected  l)y  his  friends,  and  that  it  has 
been  preserved  among  iiis  works.  To  hasten 
his  deatli  he  drank  a  dose  tf  [loisoji,  but  it 
had  no  effect,  and  therefore  he  ordei"ed  him- 
self to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accelei-ate 
the  operation  of  the  draught,  atid  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  freely.  This  was  at- 
tended with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  sol- 
diers wei'e  clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a 
stove,  and  sulfocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  in  the  Goth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
in  his  53d  .year.  His  body  w  as  burnt  without 
pomp  or  funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his 
will,  which  he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the 
most  unbounded  favours  of  Nero.  The  com- 
positions of  Seneca  are  numerous,  and  chiefly 
on  moral  subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired 
for  his  refined  sentiments  and  virtuous  pre- 
cepts, for  his  morality,  his  constancy,  and  bi» 
innocence  of  manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has 
not  hesitated  to  rank  him  among  Christian 
writers.  His  style  is  nervous,  it  abounds  with 
oinaments,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  taste^ 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  desire  of 
recommending  himself  and  bis  writings  to  the 
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vvoild,  obliged  him  too  often  to   depreciate!      Septempeda,  a  town  of  Picenuctl. 
tiie  merit  oi  tlie  ancients,  and  to  sink  into  ob- 1      Septerion,    a   festival    observed   once  in 
scurity.     His   treatises  are  </e  ird,  rfe  conw/rt- 1  nine  years  at  Delphi;  in  iionour  of  Apollo.    It 
Hone,  dc  proindentiii,  de  //•fl?7fy!n7/!"toe  «niw»',  I  was  a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python 


de  demeiilld,  de  sapienlis  coiulanlid,  de  otio  sa^ 
jilentis,  de  bremlate  vitce,  de  heneficlis,  de  vita 
bcatd,  besides  his  natumles  quceliones,  Indus 
in  Claudiutn,  moral  letters,  ice.  There  are 
also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
Quintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his 
composition,  and  accordins;  to  others,  the 
Troas  and  the  Hrppoti/tus  were  also  written 
by  him,  and  ihe  /Jgamejimon.  Hercules  /«- 
rens.  Thyesies  &,•  Hercules  in  Oeta  by  his  fa- 
ther Seneca  the  declaimer.  Tiie  best  editions 
of  Seneca  are  those  of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and 
of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  Amst.  1072;  and  tliose 
of  his  tragedies,  are  that  of  Schroder's,  4to. 
Delph.  1728,  and  the  8vo.  of  Gronovius,  L. 
Bat.  1(182.  Tacit.  M.  12,  hc.—Dio.—Saeton. 
in  jYer.  Sic. —  Qui7ilil. 

Claudius  Senecio,  one  of  Nero's  fa- 
vourites, and  the  associate  of  his  pleasure 
and  debauchery. Tullius,  a  man  who  con- 
spired against  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death 
though  he  turned  informer  again.st  the  rest  of 

the  conspirators. A  man  put  to  death  by 

Domitian,  for  writing  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Helvidius,  one  of  the  emperor's  enemies. 

One  of  Constantine's  enemies. A  man 

■who  from  a  restless  and  aspiring  disposition 
acquired  the  surname  of  Grandio.  Seneca, 
suas   1. 

Senia,  a  town  of  Liburnia,  now  Segna. 
Plin.Z,c.2\. 

Senna,  or  Sena,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Vid. 
Sena.     Lucan.  2,  v.  407. 

Senunes,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gal- 
lia Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  pos- 
sessions, and  under  the  conduct  of  Brennns 
invaded  Italy,  and  pillaged  Rome.  Tliey 
afterwards  united  with  the  Umbri,  Latins, 
and  Etrurians,  to  make  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, till  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Dolabella.  The  chief  of  their  towns  in  that 
part  of  »!a!y  w  iiere  they  settled  near  Umbria, 
and  which  I'rorn  them  was  called  Senogallia, 
were  Famim  Fortun.e,  Sena,  Pisaurum,  and 
Ariminum.  [FttZ.  Cirnbii.J  Ltunn.  1,  v.  254. 
—Sil  8,  V.  454,— Lu;.  5,  c.  35,  kc—Flor. 
A  people  of  Germany  near  the  Suevas. 

Sentia  lex  de  senatu,  by  C.  Sentius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacted  the  choosing  of 
jiro;)er  persons  to  fdl  up  the  nunjber  of  sena- 
tors. 

Sentindm,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Liv.  10,  c. 
27  and  30. 

Sentius  Cn.  a  governor  of   Syria,  under 

the  emperors. A  governor  of  Macedonia. 

Septimius,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Pompey, 

■ivho  assisted  the  Egyptians  in  murdering  him. 

A  Roman  emperor.     [Vid.  Severus.] 

A  writer  in  tiie  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der, of  whose  life  he  wrote  an  account  in  Latin, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  Greek. 

Skpias,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at 
he  north  of  Eubosa,  now  .S7.  George. 

Seplasia,  a  place  of  Capua,  where  oint- 
ments were  sold.     Cic.  Pis.  7  and  11. 

Septesi  aqu.e,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 
Roale.  Cic.  4,  .Sit.  15. Fratres,  a  moun- 
tain of  JVfaun7aTO«,  now  GebelMousa.     Slrab. 

'7. Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven  mouths 

of  the  I'o. 


by  Apollo,  and  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
god. 

Tit.  Septimius,  a  Roman  knight  distin- 
guished by  his  poetical  compositions  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6 

of  his  2  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. A  centurion 

put  to  death,  Sic.     Tacit.  £.  1,  c.  32. A 

native  of  Africa,  who  distinguished  himself 
at  Rome  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  among  other 
things  an  hymn  in  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11 
of  his  verses  are  preserved.  M.  Tereni. — Cri- 
nitus  in  viiu 

L.  Septimuleius,  a  friend  of  C.  Gracchus, 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Opi- 
mius,  and  had  the  meanness  to  carry  h'lS 
friend's  head  fixed  to  a  pole  through  the  streets 
of  Rome. 

Sepyra,  a  town  of  Cilicia  taken  by  Cicero 
when  he  presided  over  that  province.  Cic.  ad 
Div.  15,  c.  4. 

Sequana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the  CeltcR,  arid 
is  now  called  la  Seine.  Strab.  4. — Mela,  3,  c. 
2. — Lucan.  1,  v.  425. 

Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  j^^iui,  between  the  Soane  and 
mount  Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against 
Rome,  &.C.  [T^id.  JEiini.]  The  country  which 
they  inhabited  is  now  called  Franche  Compte, 
or  Upper  Burgundy.     Cces.  Bell.  G. 

Sequinius,  a  native  of  Alba,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  his  daughters  to  Curiatius  of 
Alba,  and  the  other  to  Horatius,  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  The  two  daughters  were  brought  to 
bed  on  the  same  day,  each  of  three  male  chil- 
dren. 

Serapio,  a  surname  given  to  one  of  the 
Scipios,  because  he  resembled  a  swine  herd  of 

tliat  name. A   Greek  poet  who  nourished 

in  the  age  of  Trajan.     He  was  intimate  with 

Plutarcii. An    Egyptian    put  to  death  by 

Aciiillas,  when  he   came  at  the   head  of  an 
embassy  from  Ptolemy,  ^vho  was  a  prisoner  in 

the   hands  of  J.  Cajsar. A  painter.     Plifi. 

35,  c.  10. 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very 
rich  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at 
Rome,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D. 
146,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6tli 
of  May,  but  with  so  much  licentiousness  that 
the  senate  were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolisW 
it.  Herodotus,  who  speaks  in  a  very  circum- 
stantial matmer  of  tiie  deities,  and  of  the  reli- 
gion of  tiie  Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  god  Serapis.  Apollodorus  says  it  is  th« 
same  as  the  bull  Apis.  Pans.  1,  c.  18, 1.  2,  c, 
3i.— Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  &3.— Strab.  Yl.~Martial 
9,  ep.  80. 

Serbunis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine. 

Serena,  a  daufihter  of  T'neodosius  who 
married  Stilicho.  She  was  put  to  death,  &.c. 
Claudian. 

Serenianus,  a  favourite  of  Gallus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Jnfian.    He  was  put  to  death. 
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SbeeKcs  iSAMOWicus,  a  physician  in  the 
age  of  the  em[;eror  Severus  nd  Caracalla. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on 
medicine,  the  last  edition  of  whicli  is  that  of 

1706.  in  8vo.  Amst. Vibius,  a  governor  of 

Spain  accused  of  cruelty  in  the  government 
of  hjs  province,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Tibe''ius. 

Serf.s,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern 
ocean  in  tlis  modern  Thitjet.  They  were  na- 
tnrallv  of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  wliich 
the  fabrication  was  uiik;iOv\nto  the  ancients 
■who  imagined  that  the  mateiials  were  collect- 
ed fiom  the  leaves  of  trees-  was  bron;;ht  tn 
Rome  from  their  country,  and  on  (hat  account 
it  received  the  name  of  Sericum,  and  thence  a 
garment  or  dress  oi  silk  is  called  serica  rcslis. 
Heliogiibaius,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the 
first  who  wore  a  silk  dress,  uiiich  at  that  (iine 
was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  afterward.* 
betiirae  very  cheap,  and  consequently  was  the 
common  dress  among  the  Romans.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  Seies  are  tlie  same  as  the  Chi- 
nese. Ptol  6,  c.  16  —Hand.  L  od.  29,  v.  9.— 
Lman.  1,  v  19,  I.  10,  v.  142  and  292— OriV. 
Jim.  1,  el.  .14,  V.  6.— rxVi,'-.  G.  2.  v,  121. 

Sergestus,  a. sailor  in  the  Heet  of  .i^neas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Sergii  at  Rome 
weie  descended.     Virg.JE,n.  b,  \   121. 

Sergi.\.  a  Roman  matron  She  tons^jired 
with  others  to  poison  their  hushai'ds.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  Sergia,  with  some  of 
her  accomplices,  drank  poison  and  died. 

Sergius,    one  of    the  names  of    Catihne. 

A   military  tribune  at  tlie  siege  of  Veil 

The  family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and 

branched  out  into  the  several  families  of  the 

Fidtnalts,   Sili,    Catilina,  JValta,  Ocellie,  and 

Sergius  and  Sergiolijs,  a  deformed  youth, 
greatly  admired  by  the  Roman  ladies  in  Juve- 
nal's age.     Juv.  6,  v   105.  and  seq. 

Seriphus,  an  island  in  the  JE^ean  sea, 
about  36  miles  in  circumference,  according  to 
Pliny  only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated. 
The  Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals 
there  in  banishment,  and  it  was  there  that 
Cassiiis  Severus  the  orator  was  exiled,  and 
there  he  died.  According  to  ^-Elian  the  frogs 
of  this  island  never  croaked,  but  when  they 
were  removed  from  the  island  to  another 
place,  they  wer&  more  noisy  and  clamorous 
than  others,  hence  the  pro\erh  of  seriphia  ra- 
na,  applied  to  a  man  who  neither  speaks  nor 
sings.  This  however  is  found  to  be  a  mistake 
by  modern  travellers.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
Seriphos  that  the  chest  was  discovered  in 
which  Acrisius  had  exposed  his  daughter  Da- 
nae,  and  her  son  Perseus.  Slrab.  10. — .iFJian. 
Anim.  3,  c.  37. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. — .Ipollod.  i,  c. 
9.— Tacit.  Ann.  A,  c.  2\.—0vid.  Met.  5,  v.  242, 
I  7,  V.  65. 

Sekaiyla,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  122. 

Seron,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Cincinna- 
tus,  because  be  was  found  soicing  his  fields 
when  told  (hat  he  had  been  elected  dictator. 
Some  however  supjwse  that  Serranus  was  a 
different  person  from  Cincinnatus.     Plin.  18. 

c.  3.—Liv.  3,  c.  26.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  844. 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Turnus,  killed  in 
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the  night  by  Nisus.     Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  385. 

A  poet  of  some  merit  in  Bomitian's  reign. 
Juv.  7,  V.  80. 

Seiirheum,  a  fortified  place  of  Thrace. 
Li)!.  31,  c.  16. 

QuiNTi's  Sertorids,  a  Roman  general, 
son  of  Quintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nursia. 
His  first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Ma- 
rius,  against  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He 
visited  the  enemy's  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first 
battle  he  fought.  When  Marius  and  Cinna 
entered  Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  ene- 
mies. Sertorius  accompanied  them,  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melan- 
choly death  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He 
afterwards  fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when 
SyHa  had  proscribed  him,  and  in  this  distant 
province  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much 
address  and  valour  that  he  was  locked  upon  as 
the  prince  of  the  country.  The  Lusitanians 
universally  revered  and  loved  him,  and  the 
Roman  general  did  not  show  himself  less  at- 
tentive to  their  interest:  by  establishing  public 
schools, and edncatingthe  cliildren  of  thecoun- 
(ry  in  the  polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  established  asenatCi 
over  which  he  presided  with  "-onsular  atithori- 
ly,  and  the  Romans,  who  followed  his  standard, 
paid  equal  leverence  to  his  person.  They 
were  experimentally  convinced  of  his  valour 
and  magnanimity  as  a  general,  and  the  artful 
manner  in  wiiich  he  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  adherents  in  the  garb  of  religion, 
did  not  diminish  his  reputation.  He  pretend- 
ed to  hold  commerce  with  heaven  by  means 
of  a  white  hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great 
success,  and  which  followed  him  every  where, 
even  in  the  (ield  of  battle.  The  success  olJ 
Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  liis  popularity  among 
the  natives,  alarmed  the  Romans.  They  sent 
some  troops  to  oppose  him,  but  with  Iittl& 
success.  Four  armies  were  found  insufficient 
to  crush  or  even  hurt  Sertorius  ;  and  Porai)ey 
and  Meteilus,  who  never  engaged  an  enemy 
witl.iout  obtaining  the  victory,  were  driven 
with  dishonourfrom  the  field.  But  the  favour- 
ite of  the  Lusitanians  was  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers which  usually  attend  greatness.  Per- 
penna,  one  of  liis  officei-s  who  was  jealous  of 
his  fame,  and  tired  of  a  superior,  conspired 
against  him.  At  a  banquet  the  conspirators 
began  to  open  their  intentions  by  speaking  with 
freedom  and  licentiousness  in  the  presence  ot 
Sertorius,  whose  age  and  character  had  hither- 
to claimed  deference  from  others.  Perpenna 
overturned  a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  immediately  An- 
tonins,  one  of  his  officers,  stabbed  Sertorius, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest, 
73  years  before  Christ.  Sertorius  has  been 
commended  for  his  love  of  justice  and  mode- 
ration. The  flattering  description  he  heard  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed  into  the 
west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid 
adieu  to  tlie  world,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  retired  fiom  the  noise  of  war,  and  the 
clamours  of  envy,  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosora 
of  a  peaceful  and  solitary  island,  had  not  the 
stronger  calls  of  ambition  and  the  love  of  fame 
prevailed  over  the  intruding  reflections  of  a 
moment.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  his 
latter  days  Sertorius  became  indolent  and  fond 
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Qf  luxury  and  wanton  cruelty  ;  yet  we  must  I  posed  tbe  people,  because  they  had  illiberaHy 

confess,  tliat  in  atfability,  clemency,  complai- 1  treated    him. A.  proconsul    killed  at  the 

sance,  generosity,  and  military  valour,  he  not  |  battle    of  Cannas  by    Annibal. Ahala,    s 

only  surpassed  his  contemporaries,  but  the  rest  i  mrtster  of  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatus. 
of  the  Romans.    Plut.  in  vitd.—Paterc.  2,  c.   When  Malins  reft 


30,  kc.—Flor.  3,  c.  21,  &ic.~^ppian.  de  Civ. 
—  Val.  .Max  1,  c.  2, 1.  7,  c.  'd.—Euirop.—JlvA. 
Cell.  15,  c.  22. 

S£RV4;u3,  a  man  accused  by  Tiberius  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus. 
Tacit.  A.  6,  c.  7.  ' 

SERVLiNus,  a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Trajan. 

Sehvima.  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
Enamoured  of  J  Caesar,  though  her  brother 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  her  lover.  To  convince  Caisar  of  her 
affection,  she  sent  him  a  letter  filled  with  the 
most  tender  expressions  of  regard  for  his  per- 
son. The  letter  was  delivered  to  Ccesar  in  the 
senate  house,  while  they  were  debating  about 
punishing  the  associates  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy ;  and  when  Cato  saw  it,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  letter  from  the  conspirators,  and 
insisted  immediately  on  its  being  made  public. 
Upon  this  Caesar  gave  it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern 
senator  had  no  sooner  read  its  contents,  than 
he  threw  it  back  with  the  words  of  tukt  it, 
drunkard.  From  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  Servilia  and  CcEsar,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  dictator  was  the  father  of  M 
Brutus.  Plut.  ill  CcES. —  C  JYep.  in  jiltic. 
Another  sister  of  Cato,  who  married 
Silanus.  Id.— — A  daughter  of  Thrasea,  put 
to  death  by  order  of  iN'ero,  with  her  fa 
ther.  Her  crime  was  the  consulting  of  ma- 
gicians, only  to  know  what  would  happen 
in  her  family. 

Servilia  lex  dt  pecuniis  repelundis,  by  C. 
Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  653.  It  punish- 
ed severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  pecula- 
tion and  extortion  in  the  provinces.  Its 
particulars  are  not  precisely  known. Ano- 
ther, de  judicibus.  by  Q.  Servilius  Ca?pio,  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  648.  It  divided  the  right  of 
judging  between  the  senators  and  the  equites, 
a  privilege  which,  though  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  senators,    had    been    taken  from 

them  and  given  to  the  equites. Another, 

de  ciiitale,  by  C.  Servilius,  ordained  that  if 
a  Latin  accused  a  Romnn  senator,  so  that  he 
was  condemned,  the  accuser  should  be  ho- 
noured  wilh   the  name  and  the  privileges  of 

a  Roman  citizen. Another,  .^graria,  by  P. 

Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  690. 
!t  required  the  immediate  sale  of  certain 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  |)urchase  of  others  in  a  ditferent 
part  of  Italy.  It  required  that  ten  commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  to  see  it  carried 
into  execution,  but  Cicero  prevented  its  pass- 
ing into  a  law  by  the  three  orations  which  he 
pronouriced  against  it. 

Servili.^nus,  a  Roman  consul  defeated  by 
Viriatluis,  in  Spain,  (iic. 

Sehvilius   QuiNTVs,  a  Roman  who  in  his 

dictatorship    defeated  the  -4^qui. Publius, 

a  consul  who  supported  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
ifter  dd'eatinf;  the  Volsci.      He  afterwards 


refused  to  appear  before  the 
dictator,  to  answer  the  accusations  which 
were  brought  against  him  on  suspicion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  whose  protection  he 
claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this  murder, 
and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  after- 
wards repealed.     He  was  raised  to  the  die-. 

tatorship. Marcus,    a    man  who  pleaded 

in  favour  of  Faulus  iEmilius,  &c. An  au- 
gur prosecuted  by  LucuUus  for  his  inattention 
in  his  office.  He  was  acquitted. A  prae- 
tor ordered  by  the  senate  to  forbid  Sylla  to  ap- 
proach Rome.  He  was  ridiculed  and  insulted 
by  the  conqueror's  soldiers. A  man  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  sea-coast  of  Pontns,  by 

Pompey. Publius,    a    proconsul    of  Asia 

dtiring  the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
Isauria,  for  which  service  he   was  suruaraed 

Tsauricus,  and  rewarded  with  a   triumph. 

A  Roman  general  who  defeated  an  army  of 

Etrurians. An  infortxier    in  the   court  of 

Tiberius. A  favourite  of  Augustus. Ge- 

rainus,  a  Roman  consul  who  opposed  Annibal 

with  success. Nonianus,  a  Latin  historian 

who  wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  There  were  more  than  one  writer  of 
this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Servilius  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  learning; 
and  Quintilian  mentions  another  also  illus- 
trious for  his  genius  and   literary  merit. 

Casca,   one    of    Caesar's   mui'derers. The 

family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician  rank, 
and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  where  they  were  promoted 
to  tiie  highest  oflSces  of  the  state.  To  the 
several  branches  of  this  family  were  attached 
the  different  surnames  of  Mala,  ,9xilla, 
Priscus,  Cwpio,  Structus,  Geminus,  Pulex, 
Vatia,    Casca,   Fidenas,  Loiigus,  and   Tucca. 

-Lacus,    a    lake   near    Rome.      Cic.    S. 

Rox.  32. 

Sertius  Tcllics;  the  sLxth  king  of 
Rome,  was  son  of  Ocri:ia,  a  slave  of  Cornicu- 
lum,  by  Tullius,  a  man  slain  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  against  the  Romans.  Ocrisia 
was  given  by  Turquin  to  Tanaquil  his  wifcj 
and  she  brought  up  her  son  in  the  king's  fa- 
mily, and  added  the  name  of  Sercius  to  that 
wiiich  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  t» 
denote  his  s/.7ttT^.  Young  Servius  was  edu- 
cated in  the  palace  of  the  monarch  wiii« 
great  care,  and  though  originally  a  slave,  he 
raised  himself  .=0  much  to  consequence;  that 
Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
His  own  private  merit  and  virtues  recom- 
mended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the  royal 
favours,  and  Sen'ius,  become  the  favourite  of 
the  peo])le  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  by 
his  liberality  and  com()Iaisance,  was  easily 
raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent, 
of  her  choice.  Servius  endeared  himself  stili, 
more  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  legi.siator.  Ho  de  ■ 
feated  the  Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by 
a  proper  act  of  policy  he  established  the  cen- 
sus, which  told  him  that  Rome  contained 
about  84  thousand  inhabitants.     He  increased 


hanged  his  opinions,  s^nd  very  violently  op-  the  numbfrof  the  tribes,  he  brautificd  and 
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adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries 
by  taking  within  its  walls  tlie  hills  Quiriiialis, 
Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus.  He  also  divided 
the  Roman  people  into  tribes,  and  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  tlie 
igods,  he  built  several  tomjiles  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  particu- 
larly indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esquilinus.  Servius  married  his  two  daughter."! 
to  the  grandsons  of  his  father  in-law;  the  el- 
der to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Arun.x. 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to 
ensure  the  peace  of  his  family;  but  if  such 
were  his  expectations,  he  was  unhappily  de- 
ceived. The  wife  of  Arunx,  naturally  fierce 
and  impetuous,  murdered  her  own  husbaud  to 
unite  herself  to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise 
assassinated  his  wife.  Tliese  bloody  measures 
were  no  sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was 
murdered  by  his  own  son-in-law,  and  his 
daughter  Tullia  showed  herself  so  inimical  to 
filial  gratitude  and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her 
chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  mangled  body 
of  her  father,  B.  C.  534.  His  death  was 
universally  lamented,  and  the  slaves  annually 
celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honoiu',  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  on  mount  Aventine,  the  day 
that  he  was  murdered.  Tarquinia  his  wife 
buried  his  remains  privately,  and  died  the 
following  day.  Liv.  I,  c.  41. — Dionys.  Hal. 
4.—Flor.  1,  c.  6.— Cic.de  Div.  1,  c.  53.— 
Val.  Max.    1,    c.   Q.—Ovid.  Fast.    6,  v.  601. 

Galba,  a  seditious   person,  who  wished 

to  refuse  a  triumph  to  Paulus   jEmylius  after 

the  conquest  of  Macedonia. Claudius,  a 

grammarian.      Suel.  de  cl.    Gr. A  friend 

of  Sylla,  who  applied  for  the  consulship  to  no 

purpose, Cornelius,  a  consul   in  the  first 

ages  of  the    republic,    Sic. Sulpitius,   an 

orator  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Hortenlius. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  M.  Antony, 
and  died  before  his  return.  Cicero  obtained 
a  statue  for  him  from  the  senate  and  the*Ro- 
man  people,  which  was  raised  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Besides  orations  he  wrote  verses, 
which  were  highly  censured  for  their  indeli- 
eacy.     His  works  are  lost.    Cic.  in  Brut.  Phil. 

fcc. — Plin.  5,    ep.     3. A    despicable    in- 

ioraier  in  the    Augustan  age.     Horat.  2,  sat. 

1,  V.   47. Honoratus    Maurus,    a   learned 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  young  Theodosius. 
He  wrote  Latin  commentaries  upon  Virgil, 
still  extant. 

Sesara,  a  daughter  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Eleusis,  sister  of  Triptolemus.    Paws.  1,  c.  38. 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt 
.•»ome  ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father 
ordered  all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who 
were  born  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be 
■publicly  educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in 
the  company  of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
faithful  ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose 
wducation  and  intins  icy  with  their  prince  ren- 
dered them  inseparably  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rest. When  Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his 
father's  throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  ;iUerhe  hail  divided  his  king- 
dom into  3d  dilFerent  districts,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  the, 
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[conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  j^lhiopia,. 
Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
were  conquered,  and  the  victorious  monarch 
marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated  farther 
into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius, 
He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thracians;  and  that  the  fame  of  his  comjuests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in 
the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued ;  and 
many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  SRsostris,  Iks 
king  of  kings,  has  conquered  this  territory  by 
his  arms.  At  his  return  home  tlie  monarch 
employed  iiis  tim<;  in  encouraging  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  imjiroving  the  revenue  of  his 
kingdom.  He  erected  lOO  temples  to  the  god.s 
for  the  victories  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds 
of  earth  were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of 
Egypt,  where  cities  were  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  during  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  Some  canals  were  also  dug  near 
rvlemi)his,  to  facilitate  navigation,  and  the 
communication  of  one  province  with  an- 
other. In  his  old  age  Sesostris,  grown  in- 
firm and  blind,  destroyed  himself,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years  according  to  some.  His 
mildness  towards  the  conijuered  has  been 
admired,  while  some  have  upbraided  him 
for  his  cruelty  and  insolence  in  causing  his 
chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some  of  the  raonarchs 
whom  he  had  conquered.  The  age  of  Se- 
sostris is  so  remote  from  every  aufhentic  re- 
cord, that  many  have  supported  that  (he 
actions  and  conquests  ascribed  to  this  mo- 
narch are  uncertain  and  totally  fabulous. 
tkrodot.2,c.  102,  kc—Diod.  \.—  Val.  Flacc. 
5,  V.  419.— P/m.  33,  c.  'i.—Lucan.  10,  v.  276. 
— Slrab.  16. 

SEsrrES,  now  Sessia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po.     Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

StsTiAS,  a  name  applied  to  Hero,  as  born  at 
Sestos.     Slat  6,   Theb.  547. 

Sestius,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  with  whom  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Augustus 
resigned  the  consulship  in  his  favour,  tliough 
he  still  continued  to  reverence  the  memory  of 
Brutus. A  governor  of  Syria. 

Sestos,  or  Sestus,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  (he 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite 
Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across 
the  Hellespont,  as  also  for  being  the  seat  of 
the  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Mela,  2, 
c.  2. — Strab.  l-i.—Mimeus  de  L.  S/-  H. —  Virg. 
G.  3,  V.  2oS.—0viJ.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

Sesuvii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Ccbs. 
bell.  G. 

Setabis,  a  town  of  Spain  between  New 
Carthage  and  Saguntum,  famous  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  in  the  neigh l)ourhood. 
Sil.  16,  v.  414.—Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  6.-— 
Plin.  3,  c.  3,  I.  19,  c.  1. 

Setho\,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Any- 
sis.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  and 
delivered  from  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night 
gnawed  their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that 
on  the  morrow  their  arms  were  fotnid  to  be 
useless.  From  this  wonderful  circumstance 
Sclhon  had  a  statue  which  rejiresented  him 
with  a  rat  in  his  hand;  with  tUe  inscription  oi 
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Whoerer  fixes  his  eyes  uponme,  let  him  be  pious. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  141. 

SETiA,a  town  of  Latium  above  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others. 
flin.  14,  c.  6,—Juv.  5,  v.  34.  Sat.  10,  v.  27.— 
Martial.  13,  ep.  112. 

Severa,  Julia  Aquilia,  a  Roman  lady, 
whom  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  married. 
She  was  soon  after  repudiated,  though  pos- 
sessed of  all   the  charms  of  mind  and  body 

which  could  captivate  the  most  virtuous. 

Valeria,  the  wife  of  Valentian,  and  Ihe  nio- 
tlier  of  Gralian,  was  well  known  for  her  ava- 
rice and  ambition.  The  emperor,  her  hus- 
band, repudiated  her,  and  afterwards  took  her 
again.     Her  prudent  advice  at  last  ensured  her 

son  Gratian  on  the  imperial  throne. The 

wife  of  Philip  the  Roman  emperor. 

Sevekianus,   a    governor    of   Macedonia, 

father-in-law  to  the    emperor    Philip. A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  reign  of 

Valentinian,  defeated  by  the  Germans. A 

son  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

Sevekus,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Roman 
emperor  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  nohle 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  all  the  of- 
fices of  the  state,  and  recommended  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambi- 
tious mind,  and  a  restless  activity,  that  could, 
for  the  gratification  of  avarice,  endure  the 
most  complicated  hardships.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Pertinax,  Severus  resolved  to  remove 
Didius  Julianus,  who  had  bought  the  impe- 
rial purple  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  tiie  pretorians,  and  therefore  he 
j)roclaimed  himself  emperor  on  the  borders 
oflllyricum,  where  he  was  stationed  against 
the  barbarians.  To  supf)ort  himself  in  this 
bold  measure,  he  took  as  his  jiartner  in  the 
empire  Albinus,  w-ho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  immediately 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Didius  and 
all  his  partisans.  He  was  received  as  he  ad- 
vanced through  the  country  with  universal 
acclamations,  and  Julianus  himself  was  soon 
deserted  by  his  favourites,  and  assassinated  by 
Jiis  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of  Severus 
at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his  pride ; 
the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conquer- 
or claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assu- 
med the  purple  only  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many 
adherents,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to  dis- 
arm, but  to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  in- 
solence and  avarice  were  become  alarming 
not  only  to  the  citizens,  but  lo  the  emperor. 
But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome,  Severus 
did  not  forget  that  there  was  another  com- 
petitor for  the  imperial  purple.  Pescennius 
JNiger  was  in  the  east  at  the  head  of  a  power 
ful  army,  and  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
Augustus.  Many  obstinate  battles  were  fought 
between  the  troops  and  otficersofthe  imperial 
rivals,  till  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  which  had 
been  above  five  centuries  before  covered  with 
the  blood  of  the  Persian  soldiers  of  Darius, 

j  iViger  was  totally  ruined  by  the  loss  of  20,000 
men.  The  headofiNiger  was  cut  off  and  sent 
to  the  conqueror,  who  punished  in  a  most  cruel 

I  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate 
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rival.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged  Bjrzanti- 
um,  which  had  shut  her  gates  against  hira ; 
and  after  he  had  conquered  several  nations  ia 
the  east,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his  emissa- 
ries; but  when  this  had  failed  of  success, 
Severus  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of 
the  empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of 
Gaul.  Albinus  was  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror was  so  elated  with  the  recollection  that 
he  had  now  no  longer  a  competitor  for  the 
purple,  that  he  insulted  the  dead  body  of  his 
rival,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  after  he  had  suffered  it  to  putrify  be- 
fore the  door  of  his  tent,  and  to  be  torn  to 
I'ieces  by  his  dogs.  The  family  and  the  ad- 
herents of  Albinus,  shared  his  fate  ;  and  the 
return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  exhibited  the 
bloody  trium()hs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
richest  of  tli«  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and 
their  money  became  the  property  of  the  em- 
peror. The  wicked  Commodus  received  di- 
vine honours,  and  his  murderers  were  punish- 
ed in  the  most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the 
inactive  life  he  led  in  Rome,  Severus  march- 
ed into  the  east,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  and  with  uncommon  success  made 
himself  master  of  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  advanced  without  opposition 
far  into  the  Parthian  territories  From  Par- 
thia  the  emperor  marched  towards  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  Asia  ;  after  he  had  visit- 
ed the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  he  enter- 
ed Alexandria;  and  after  he  had  granted  a 
senate  to  that  celebrated  city,  he  viewed  with 
the  most  criticising  and  inquisitive  curiosity 
the  several  monuments  and  ruins  which  that 
ancient  kingdom  contains.  The  revolt  of 
Britain  recalled  hirn  from  the  east.  After  he 
had  reduced  it  under  his  power,  he  built  a 
wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  successful  against 
his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the  peace  of 
his  family  disturbed.  Caracalla  attempted  to 
murder  his  father  as  he  was  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undutifulness 
of  his  son,  tijat  on  his  return  home  he  called 
him  into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  up- 
braided him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
he  oflered  him  a  drawn  sword,  adding.  If 
you  are  so  ambitious  of  reigjiinp;  alone,  now 
imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  father, 
and  let  not  the  eyes  of  ihe  world  be  uitnesses 
of  your  loant  of  filial  tenderness.  If  these 
words  checked  Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not 
show  himself  concerned,  and  Severus,  worn 
out  with  infirmities  which  the  gout  and  the 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased,  soon  after 
died,  exclaiming  he  had  been  every  thing 
man  coidd  wish,  but  that  he  was  then  no- 
thing. Some  say  that  he  wished  to  poison 
himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied,  he 
eat  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  211tli 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months 
and  3  days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired for  his  military  talents,  that  some  have 
called  him  the  most  w&rlike  of  the  RomaR 


emperors.  As  a  monarch  he  was  cniei,  and 
it  lias  been  observed  that  he  never  did  an 
act  of  humanity,  or  forgave  a  fault.  In  his 
diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he  always  show- 
ed himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and 
splendour.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man 
of  letters,  and  he  even  composed  an  history 
of  his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised 
for  its  correctness  and  veracity.  However 
cruel  Severns  may  appear  in  his  punishments 
and  in  his  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  him,  and  observed  that  there  was 
need  of  severity  in  an  empire  whose  morals 
were  so  corrupted,  and  where  no  less  than 
3(X)0  persons  were  accused  of  adultery  during 
the  space  of  17  years.  Of  him,  as  of  Au- 
gustus, soaie  were  fond  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  world  if  he  had  never 
been   born,  or   had  never  died.     Dio. — Ihro- 

dian. —  Victor,  8ic. Alexandei',  (Marcus  Au 

relius)  a  native  of  Plicenicia.  adopted  by  He- 
liogabahis.  His  father's  name  was  Genesius 
Marcianus,  and  his  mothers  .Julia  iMamma'a, 
and  he  received  the  surname  of  Jlltxander 
because  he  was  born  in  a  temple  sacred  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  his  mother,  by  paying  particular 
attention  to  his  morals,  and  the  character  ol 
his  preceptors,  preserved  him  from  those  in- 
firmities, and  that  licentiousness  which  old  age 
too  often  attributes  to  the  depravity  of  youth. 
At  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  who  had  been 
jealous  of  his  virtues,  Alexander,  though  only 
in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  his  nomination  was  approved 
by  (he  universal  shouts  of  the  army,  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  senate.  He  had  not 
been  long  on  the  throne  before  the  peace  of 
the  em[)ire  was  disturbed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into  the 
east  without  delay,  and  soon  o!)taineil  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Koine  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
hut  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  soo'n  after  called 
him  a^^■ay  from  the  indolence  of  tiie  capital. 
His  expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  u'ith 
some  success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
(qualities  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
stern  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplina- 
rian. His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmur- 
ed against  his  severity  ;  their  clamours  were 
fomented  by  the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and 
.Alexander  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  in  the 
midst  of  his  camp,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  A.  D 
235.  His  mother  Mammasa  shared  his  fate 
Tvitli  all  his  friends;  but  this  was  no  sooner 
know.'i  than  the  soldiers  punished  with  im- 
mediate death  oil  such  as  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder,  except  Maximinus.  Alex- 
ander has  been  admired  for  his  many  virtues^ 
and  every  historian  except  Herodian,  is  bold 
to  assert,  that  if  he  had  lived,  the  Pioman 
empire  might  soon  have  been  freed  from  those 
tumults  and  abuses  which  continually  dis- 
turbed her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives  of  her 
emperors  and  senators  in  perpetual  alarms. 
His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was  great, 
and  such  as  had  robbed  the  public,  were  they 
even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  em- 
peror, were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lated.   The  great  offices  of  the  state,  which 
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had  before  his  reign  been  exposed  t*  sale, 
and  occupied  by  favourites,  were  now  bestow- 
ed upon  merit,  and  Alexander  could  boast  that 
all  his  officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abil- 
ities. He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
he  dedicated  the  hours  of  relaxation  to  the 
study  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  historians, 
orators,  and  poets  ;  and  in  the  public  schools 
which  his  liberality  and  the  desire  of  encour- 
aging !earni;)g  had  founded,  he  often  heard 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  t^loquent 
speeches  and  declamations  of  his  subjects. 
The  provinces  were  well  supi»lied  with  provi- 
sions, and  Rome  was  embellished  with  many 
stately    buildings    and    magnificent  porticos. 

Alex.  vit.  —  Herodian.  —  Zosini.  —  Victor. 

Flavins  Valerius,  a  native  of  Illyricum,  nomi- 
nated Cajsar  by  Galerius.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Maximianus,  A.  D.  307. Julius,  a  go- 
vernor of  Britain,  under  Adrian. A  gene- 
ral of  Valens. Libius,   a  man  proclaimed 

emperor  of  the  west,  at  Ravenna,  after  the 
death  of  Majorianus.  He  was  soon  after  poi- 
soned.  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin   poet  in 

the  age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  employed 

in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  foruni. ^ 

Cassius,  au  orator  banished  into  the  island 
of  Crete  by  Augustus^  for  his  illiberal  language. 
He  was  banished  17  yeai"s,  and  died  in  Seri- 
phos.  He  is  commended  as  an  able  orator, 
yet  declaiming  with  more  warmth  than  [iru- 
dence.     His  writings  were  destroyed  by  order 

of  the   senate.     Suet,  in  Oct. —  Quint. Sul- 

|iitins,  an  ecclesiastical  historiiui,  who  died  A. 
D.  420  Tiie  best  of  his  works  is  his  Historia 
Sacra,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
consulship  of  Slilicho,  of  which  the  style  is 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     The  best  edition  is  in  2  vols. 

4to.    Paiavii.  1741. An  officer  under  the 

emperor    Julian. Aquilius,     a     native    of 

Spain,   who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life 

in  the  reign  of   the  emperor  Valens. An 

officer  of    Valentinian,    &c. A    prefect  of 

Rome,  Sic. A  celebrated  architect  em- 
ployed in  building  Nero's  golden    palace  at 

Rome,  after  the  burning  of   that  city.-^ A 

mnuiiiain  of  Italy,  near  the  Fabaris.  Virg. 
JFai.1,  v.  713. 

Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  now  called /'ie//,  or  Dofre. 
Plin  4,  c.  15. 

Seuthes,  a  man  who  dethroned  his  mo- 
narch, &i,c. A  friend  of  Perdiccas,   one  of 

Alexander's   generals. A    Thracian    king, 

who  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  &c. 
This  name  is  common  to  several  of  the  Thra- 
cian princes. 

Sf.xtia,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  virtue 
and  her  constancy,  put  to  death  by  Nero. 
Tacit.  Ann.  16,  c.  10. 

Sextia  LiciNiA  Lex,  de  Magistralibus,  by 
C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribimes,  A. 
U.  C.  386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  con- 
,  suls  should  be  elected  from  among  the  ple- 
beians.  Another,  de  retigiont,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  3S5.  It  enacted  that  a  decemvi- 
rafe  should  be  chosen  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  instead  of  the  decemviri  sacris 
fuciundis. 

Se\tim  AqujE,  aow  Aix,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeat- 
ed by  Marius.    It  was  built  by  C.  Sextius,  an^ 
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is  famous  for  its  cold  and  hot  springs.  Lii'.  61.  jerepit,  lier  form  decayed,  melancholy  pale. 

— Veil.  Paterc.  1,  c.  15.  |  ness  and   haggard  looks  succeeded  to  blootn 

Sextilia,  the   wife  of  Vitellius.     She  be- 1  and    cheerfuhiess.      She   had    already  lived 

came  mother  of  two  children.     Suet,  in  vit.  \  about  700  years,  when   jEneas  came  to  Ita- 


-Anotherin  the  same  family.     Tacit.  H. 
3,  c.  64. 

Sextilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who 
ordered  Marius  when  he  landed  there  to 
depart  immediately  from  his  province.  Ma- 
rius heard  this  with  some  concern,  and  said 
to  the  messenger,  Go  and  tell  your  master 
that  you  have  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sitting 

on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.     Plut.  in  Mar. 

A  Roman  preceptor,  who  was  seized  and  car- 
ried away  by  pirates,  &.c. One  of  the  offi- 

eers  of  Lucullus. Hasna,  a  poet.      [Vul. 

Hsena.] An  officer  sent  to  Germany,  fcc 

Tacit.  H.  3,  c.  7. 

SextiOs,   a  lieutenant  of  Cassar  in  Gaul. 

A  seditious  tribune  in  the  first  ages  of  the 

republic. Lucius  was  remarkable  for  his 

friendship  with  Brutus  ;  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedica- 
ted 1  od.  4,  to  him The  first  plebeian  con- 
sul.  A  dictator. One  of  the  sons  of  Tar- 

quin.     Vid.  Tarquinius. 

Sextus,  a   prajnomen  given  to    the   sixth 

son  of  a    family. A   son   of  Pompey  the 

Great.  Vid.  Tompeius. A  stoic  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cheronfc  in  Bceotia.  Some, 
suppose  tijat  he  was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He 
was  preceptor  to  M.  Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus. 

.A  governor  of  Syria. A  philosopher 

in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  Some 
of  his  works  are  still  extant.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Fes- 
tus  de  vcTborum  significatione,  is  that  of  Amst. 
4to.  1699. 

SiBa;,  a  people  of  India.     Slrabo. 
SiBAius.     Vid.  Sybaris. 
SiBiNi,  a  people  near  the  Suevi. 
SiBURTius,  a  satrap  of  Arachosia,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander,  &c. 

SiByLL.T,  certain  women  inspired  by  hea- 
ven, who   flourished    in    different    parts    of 
the  worid.     Their  number  is  unknown.     Pla- 
to speaks  of    one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of 
tiiree,  Mian  of  four,    and    Vano    of   ten, 
an  opinion  which  is  universally  adopted  by 
the  learned.    These  ten   Sibyls  generally  re- 
sided in  the  following  places,  Persia,  Libya, 
Delphi,    CumJE   in  Italy,  Erythrsea,    Samos, 
Cumaj    in    JEo]\a,    Marpessa    on   the    Hel- 
lespont,   Ancyra    in     Phrygia,    and    Tibur- 
tis.     The    most     celebrated     of    the   Sibyls 
is  that  of  Cumaj  in   Italy,  whom  some  have 
called    by    the    different    names  of  Amal 
thaea,  Demophile,  Herophile,  Daphne,  Man- 
to,    Phemonoe,    and    Deiphobe.     It  is  said 
that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion,  he 
offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The   Sibyl  demanded   to  live  as  many  years 
as  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but 
,    unfortunately  forgot  to    ask  for  the   enjoy- 
ment of  the   health,    vigour,  and   bloom,  of 
■ivhich  she  was  then  in  possession.     The  god 
granted  her  her  request,  but  she  refused  to 
gratify  the  passion  of    her  lover,  though  he 
offered  her    perpetual    youth    and    beauty. 
I    Socie  time  after  she    became  old  and  de- 


ly,  and,    as  some   have    imagined,  she  had 
three    centuries    more    to  live    before  her 
years  were   as   numerous  as     the  grains  of 
sand  which  she  had  in  her  hand.     She  gave 
/Eneas  instructions  how    to   find   his   father 
in  the  infernal  regions,  and    even    conduc- 
ted   him    to   the  entrance  of  hell.    It  wa;* 
usual  in  the  Sibyl   to  write  her  prophecies 
on  leaves  which  she  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particular  care 
in  such  as  consulted   her  to  take  up  these 
leaves   before  tliey   were    dispersed  by  the 
wind,   as  their    meaning    then    became  in- 
comprehensible.   According  to  the  most  au- 
thentic   hislorians     of  the  Roman  republic, 
one    of   the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace  of 
Tarquin    the   Second,    with    nine   volumes, 
which  siie  offered  to  sell  for  a  very    high 
price.     The    monarch  disregarded  her,  and 
she  immediately   disappeared,  and  soon  af- 
ter returned,  when    she  had    burned  three 
of  the  volumes.     She   asked  the  same  price 
for  the  remaining  six  books  •,  and   when  Tar- 
quin refused  to  buy  them,  she  burned  three 
more,  and  still   persisted  in  demanding  the 
same  sum  of  money  for  the  three   that  were 
left.     This    extraordinary    behaviour    aston- 
ished Tarqnin  ;  he  bought  the  books,  and  the 
Sibyl  instantly  vanished,  and  never  after  ap- 
peared to  the    world.     These    books   were 
preserved  v.ith  great   care   by  the  monarch, 
and  called    the    Sibylline  verses.    A  college 
of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  the  care 
of  them ;  and  such   reverence  did    the  Ro- 
mans entertain    for    these  prophetic  books, 
that  they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  only  when  the  state   seemed 
to  be  in    danger.    When    the    capitol    was 
burnt   in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the    Sibyl- 
line verses,  which  were  deposited  there,  pe- 
rished in  the    conflagration ;  and  to  repair 
the  loss  which  the  republic  seemed  to  have 
sustained,  commissioners  were  immediately 
sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece,  to  collect 
whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the  in- 
spired writings  of   the  Sibyls.    The  fate  of 
these  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  collected 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol,  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  eight  books  of  Sibylline 
verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally  reck- 
oned spurious.     They  speak  so  plainly  of  our 
Saviour,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his  deathj 
as  even  to  surpass  far    the  sublime   predic- 
tion  of  Isaiah  in  description,  and  therefore 
from  this  very  circumstance  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  composed  in   the  second  century, 
by  some  of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  wh» 
wished  to  convince  the  heathens  of  their  error, 
by  assisting  the  cause  of  truth,  with  the  arms 
of  pious  artifice.     The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be 
derived  from  <r'oo  iEolice  for  '^"i  Jovis,   and 
3;u^>^  consilium.      Plut.  in  Plm'J. — JElian.    V. 
H.  12,  c.  35.— Pans.  10,  c.    12,  hc.—Diod.  4. 
—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  109  and  140.— Firg.  JEn. 
3,  V.  445, 1.  6,  V.  ZQ.—Lucan.  1,  v.  564.— P/m. 
13,  c.  13.— F/or.  4,  c.  l.—Sallusl.—Cic.  Catil. 
o.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1,  1.  8,  c.  15,  &.c. 

SicA,  a  man  who  showed  much  attention  to 
Cicero  jn  hrs  baiiishraent-    Some  suppose  that 
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tie  is  the  same  as  the  Vibius  Siculus  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  in  Cic.  Cic.  ad  Mlic.  8,  ep.  12, 
addiv.  14,  c.  4,  15. 

SicAMBRi,  or  SyGAMBKi,  B  people  of  Ger- 
many, conquered  by  the  Romans.  They  re- 
volted against  Augustus,  who  marched  against 
them,  bul  did  not  totally  reduce  them.  Dru- 
sus  conquered  them,  and  they  were  carried 
away  from  their  native  country  to  inhabit 
some  of  the  more  westerly  provinces  of  Gaul. 
Bio.  54.—  Strab.  4.—Horat.  i.—Od.  2,  v.  36. 
Od.  14,  V.  51.— Tacit.  2,. in.  26. 

SiCAMBRiA,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri, 
formed  the  modern  province  of  Guelderland. 
Claud  in  Eulrop.  1,  v.  383. 

SicANi,  a  [)eople  of  Spain,  who  left  their 
native  country  and  passed  into  Italy,  and  after- 
wards into  Sicily,  which  they  called  Sicajiia. 
They  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Mtna,  where  they  built  some  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Some  reckoned  them  the  next  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  after  the  Cyclops.  They 
were  afterwards  driven  from  their  ancient 
possessions  by  the  Siculi,  and  retired  into  the 
western  parts  of  the  island.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. — 
Ovid  ,)/£<.  5  and  13.— FiVg.  Ed.  10.  JEn.  7, 
V.  195. — Diod.  5. —  Horai.ep.  17,  v.  32. 

SicANiA  and  Sicani\,  an  ancient  name 
of  Italy,  which  it  received  from  the  Sicani. 
or  from  Sicanus,  their  king,  or  from  Sicanus, 
a  smull  river  in  Spain,  in  the  territory  where 
they  live  I- as  some  «uppose.  The  name  was 
more  generally  given  to  Sicily.     Vid.    Sicani. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage.     Sal.  in  Jug-  56. 

SiCELiS,       (SlCELlDES,       plur.^     EH      Cplthct 

ap!)lie,l  to  the  iuhatutants  of  Sicily.  The 
Muses  are  called  ^k  tides  by  Virgil,  because 
Theocii!.  8  svas  a  n.  t  ve  of  Sicily,  whom  the 
Latin  poe.  as  a  wiiier  of  Bucolic  poetry,  pro- 
fessed to  imitate.     Virg.  £c.  4. 

SicH^EUs,  called  also  Sicharbas  and  j3- 
herbas.  was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  Plicenicia.  His  father's  name  was 
Plistheues.  He  married  Elisa  the  daughter 
of  Belus,  and  sister  of  king  Pygmelion,  bet- 
ter ki.own  by  tht-  name  of  Dido.  He  was  so 
extremely  rich-  Uiai  his  brother-in-laiv  mur- 
dered him  o  obtain  his  possestioiis.  This 
miir'Jer  Pygmalion  concealed  from  his  sister 
Dido;  and  he  amused  her  by  telling  her  (hat 
her  husband  was  gone  upon  an  all'air  of  im- 
portance, and  that  he  would  soon  return 
This  would  have  j)erhaps  succeeded  had  not 
the  shades  of  Sicliajus  appeared  to  Dido,  and 
related  to  her  the  cruelty  of  Pygtnalion,  and 
advised  her  to  fly  from  Tyre,  after  she  had 
previously  secured  some  treasures,  which,  as 
he  mentioned,  were  cojicealed  in  an  obscure 
and  unknown  place.  According  to  Justin; 
Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Virg.  JEn. 
1,  V.  347j  &ic. — Faterc.  1,  c.  6. — Justin.  18- 
c.  4. 

Sicii-iA,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sica«/«, 
Trinacria,  and  TriqutLra.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  has  three  celebi-ated  promon- 
tories, one  looking  towards  Africa,  called 
Lilybajum ;  Pachynura,  lo  >king  towards 
Greece  ;  and  Pelrnum  towards  Italy.  Sicil\ 
is  about  6tX>  miles  in  circumference,  cele- 
?jrated  for  its  fertility,  £0  muc'i  that  it  was 
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called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Home,  and  Pli- 
ny says  that  it  rewards  the  husbandman  an 
hundred  fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybajum,  A- 
grigentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  iic.  The 
highest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  is- 
land is  ,^tna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dan- 
ge  rous,  and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  from  which  circumstance  the  an- 
cients supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
and  the  Cyclops  were  placed  there.  The  poets 
feign  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island,  and  that  after  them  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Sicani,  a  people  of 
Spain,  and  at  last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of 
Italy.  [Vid.  Siculi.]  The  plains  of  Enna 
are  well  known  for  their  excellent  honey, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  hounds  lost 
their  scent  in  hunting,  on  account  of  the  many 
odoriferous  plants  that  profusely  perfumed 
the  air.  Ceres  and  Proi^erpine  were  the 
chief  deities  of  the  place,  and  it  was  there, 
according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the  latter 
was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Tlie  Phcenicianf 
and  Greeks  settled  some  colonics  there,  and 
at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters  of 
the  whole  island,  till  thjy  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally 
joined  to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  sepa- 
rated I'rom  Italy  by  an  earthcjuake,  and  that 
the  straits  of  the  Charybdis  were  formed. 
The  iulmbitants  of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of 
luxury,  that  i'icula  nwiisi:  became  proverbial. 
The  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome  were  ex- 
tended to  them  by  M.  Antony,  Cic.  14. 
Jitt.  12.  Verr:  2,  c.  13.— Homer.  Od.  % 
ciic. — Justin.  4,  0.  1,  &,c. —  Virg.  ^'En.  3,  v. 
414,   he— Hal.   14,  V.    11,    k,i:..—PLin.  3,  c, 

8,  k.c. The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the  ..Egean, 

was  called    Little  Sicily,  on  account  of  it^ 
fruitfulness. 

L.  SiciNius  DENT.X 'US,  a  tribune  of 
Rome,  celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  hon- 
uurs  he  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle  during 
the  period  of  40  years,  in  which  ho  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Roman  armies.  He  was  present 
in  121  battles;  he  obtained  14  civic  crowns; 
3  mural  crowns;  8  crowns  of  gold  ;  83  golden 
collars;  60  bracelets;  18  lances;  23  horses 
with  all  their  ornaments,  and  all  as  the  reward 
of  his  uncommon  services.  He  could  show 
the  scars  of  45  wounds,  which  he  had  received 
all  in  his  breast,  particularly  in  opposing  the 
Sabines  when  they  took  the  capitol.  The 
popularity  of  Sicinius  became  odious  to  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  who  wished  to  make  himself 
absolute  at  Rome,  and  therefore  to  remove 
him  from  the  capital,  he  sent  him  to  the  ar- 
my, by  which,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100  men  who 
were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sicinius  killed 
15. and  wounded  30  ;  and  according  to  Diony- 
sius,  the  surviving  number  had  recourse  to 
artifice  to  overpower  him,  by  killing  him  with 
a  shower  of  stones  and  darts  thrown  at  a  dis- 
tance, about  405  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  For  this  uncommon  courage  Sicinius  has 
been  called  the  Roman   Achilles.     Val.  Max. 

3,  c.  2. — Dionys.  8. Vellulus,  one  of  the 

first    tribunes  in    Rome.     He   raised  cabals 
against  Coriolanus,  and  was  one  of  his  ac- 

I'.users.    Plut.  in  Cor. Sabinus,  9,  Roman 

general  who  defeated  the  Vokoi. 
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SicFkcs,  a  man  privately  sent  by  Themis- 
tocles  to  deceive  Xerses,  and  to  advise  him  to 
attack  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks.  H>- 
had  been  preceptor  to  Themistocles.  Ptut. 
An  island,  &.c. 

SicoRus,  now  Segre,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tanaconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenajan  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Iberus,  a  little  above 
its  month.  It  was  near  this  liver  that  J.  Ca;sar 
conquered  Afranijs  and  Petreius,  the  parti- 
sans of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14,  130,  &.c. — 
PI  in.  3,  0.  3. 

SicuLi,  a  people  of  Italy,  driven  from 
their  possessions  by  the  Opici.  They  fled  into 
Sicania,  or  Sicily,  where  they  settled  in  the 
territories  whicli  the  Sicani  inhabited.  They 
soon  extended  their  borders,  and  after  they 
had  conquered  their  neighbours,  tlie  Sicani, 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  island.  This,  as 
some  suppose,  happened  about  3<X)  years  be- 
fore Greek  colonies  settled  in  the  island,  or 
about  1059  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
jDiod.  5. — Dionys.  Hal. — Stmb. 

SicuLUM  FKETUM,  the  sea  wliich  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in 
some  places  so  narrow,  that  the  barking  of 
dogs  can  be  heard  fron;  shore  to  shore.  This 
strait  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
an  earthquake,  which  separated  the  island 
from  the  continent.     Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

SicYON,  now  Basitico,  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  It  is  celebra- 
ted as  being  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of 
Greece,  which  began  B.  C.  2089,  and  ended 
B.  C.  1088.  under  a  succession  of  monarchs  of 
whom  little  is  known,  except  the  names. 
jEgialeus  was  the  first  king.  Some  ages  after, 
Agamemnon  made  himself  master  of  the 
place,  and  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Heraclidffi.  It  became  very  powerful  in  the 
time  of  the  Achaean  league,  which  it  joined 
B.  C.  251,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon  are  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  dissolute,  and  fond  of  luxury ,  hence 
the  Sicyonian  shoes,  which  were  once  very 
celebrated,  were  deemed  marks  of  effemina- 
cy. A-pollod.  3,  c.  5. — Lucret.  1,  v.  1118.— 
Liv.  32,  c.  19,  1.  33,  c.  \b.—Sirab.  8.— Mela. 
2,  c.  3. — Pint,  in  Detn. — Pans.  2,  c.  1,  kc. — 
Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  54.— Firg.  G.  2,  v.  519. 

Sicyonia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 
capital.  It  is  the  most  eminent  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  in  its  flourishing  situation  not  on- 
ly its  dependent  states,  but  also  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  were  called  Sicyonia.  The  ter- 
ritory is  said  to  abound  with  corn,  wine,  and 
olives,  and  also  with  iron  mines.  It  produ- 
ced many  celebrated  men,  particularly  artists. 
Vid.  Sicyon. 

SiDE,,the  wife  of  Orion,  thrown  into  hell 
by  .luno  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than   the 

goddess.      Apollod.    1,   c.    4. A    daughter 

of  Belus. A    daughter  of    Danaus. — — A 

♦own  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  37,  c.  23. —  Cic.  3. 
/«m  6. 

SiDERo,  the  stepmother  of  Tyro,  killed  by 
Pelias. 

SiDiciKrji,  a  town  of  Campania,  called 
?jlso  Teanum.  [Vid.  Teanum.]  i'irg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  727. 

SiDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  the 
caj>i1al   of  ihe  country,  wi*h  a  famotr^  har- 
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bour,  now  called  Said.  It  is  situate  on  the 
shores  of  the  Aleditenanean.  at  the  distance 
of  about  50  miles  from  Damascus,  and  24  from 
Tyre.  The  people  of  Sidon  are  well  knowq 
for  their  industry,  their  skill  in  arithmetic, 
in  astronomy,  and  commercial  affairs,  and  in 
sea  voyages.  They  however  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  very  dishonest.  Their  women 
were  peculiarly  happy  in  v.'orking  embroide- 
ry. The  invention  of  glass,  of  linen,  and  of 
a  beautiful  purple  dye,  is  attributed  to  them. 
The  city  of  Sidon  was  taken  by  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  after  the  inhabitants  had  burnt 
themselves  and  the  city,  B.  C  351 ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants.  Lucan. 
3.  v.  217,  I.  10,  v.  U\.—  Diod.  \&.~Jmlin.  11, 
c.  \0.—Plin.  36,  c.  2&.— Homer.  Od.  15,  v. 
411.— J»/e/a,  l,c.  12. 

SiDONioRUM  insula:,  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf     Slrab.  16. 

SiDoNis,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.  Met. 
2,  fab.  19. — Dido,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  is 
often  called  Sidonis.     Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v.  80. 

SiDONius  Caius  SoLLius  ApoFxiNARis,  a 
Christian  writer,  born  A.  D.  430.  He  died 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  re- 
maining of  his  compositions  some  letters, 
and  different  poems  consisting  chiefly  of 
panegyrics  on  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
written  in  heroic  verse,  and  occasionally 
in  other  metre,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Labbffius,  Paris,  4to.  1652. — The  epi- 
thet of  Sidoniiis  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
natives  of  Sidon,  but  it  is  used  to  express 
the  excellence  of  any  thing,  especially  em- 
broidery or  dyed  garments.  Carthage  is  cal- 
led Sidonia  urbs.  because  built  by  Sidonians. 
Firg.  JEn.   1,  v.  682. 

SiEN.\  Julia,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Cic.  Brut. 
18.— Tacit.  4    Hist.  45. 

SiGA,  now  Ned-Roma,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
famous  as  the  palace  of  Syphax.  Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

SiG^c.M,  or  SiGEUM,  now  cape  Ineihisari, 
a  town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontory  of  thft 
same  name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into 
the  sea,  extending  six  miles  along  the  shore. 
It  was  near  Sigajum  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojan* 
were  fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there 
Achilles  was  buried.  Virg.  JFai.  2,  v.  312, 1. 
7,  v.  294.— Olid.  Met.  12,  v.  11— Lucan.  9,  r. 
962.— Jl/e/a,  1,  c.  IS.—Strab.  Vi.—Diclys.  Cret. 
5,  c.  12. 

SiGNiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signini.  The  wine  of 
Signia  was  used  by  the  anciaaits  for  medici- 
nal   purposes.    Martial.    13,    ep.    116. A 

mountain  of  Phrygia.     Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

SiGovEssus,  a  prince  among  the  Celtae,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin.     t?V.  5,  c.  34. 

SicYNi,  SiGUNii:,  or  Sigynn^,  a  nation  of 
European  Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube,  i/e- 
rodot.  5,  c.  9. 

Sir.A,  or  SvLA,  a  large  wood  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Brulii  near  the  Apennines,  abound- 
ing with  much  pitch.  Strab.  6. —  Virg.  JEn. 
12,  V.  716. 

Silana  .Tulia,  a  woman  at  the  court  of 
.Nero,  remarkable  for  her  licentiousness  and 
impurities.  She  had  married  C.  Julius,  hx 
'.whom  .=li«  was  divorr.pd. 
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ti.  SiLAKus,  n  son  of  T.  Manlius  Torcjuatus, 
accused  of  extortion  in  the  management  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father  him- 
self desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid 
against  his  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two 
days  in  examining  the  charges  of  the  Mace- 
donians, he  pronounced,  on  the  third  day, 
his  son  guilty  of  extortion,  and  unvvortiiy 
to  be  called  a  citizen  of  Rome-  He  also  ba- 
nished him  from  his  presence,  and  so  struck 
was  the  son  at  the  severity  of  his  father,  that 
he  hanged  himself  on  the  following  night. 
Liv.  54. —  Cic.  de  Finib. —  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  8. 
C.  Junius,  a  consul  under  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  e.xtortion,  and  banished  to  the  island 

of  Cithercea.     Tacit. Marcus,  a  lieutenant 

of  Caesar's  armies  in  Gaul. The  father-in- 
law  of  Caligula.  Suet.  Cat.  22. A  proprae- 
tor in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian 
forces    there    while    Annibal    was    in  Italy. 

■ Turpilius,  a  lieutenant  of  Melellus  against 

Jugurtha.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally    innocent,    and    condemned    by    the 

malice  of   his  judges. Torqnatus,  a  man 

put  to  death  by  Nero. Lucius,  a  man  be- 
trothed to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius. 
jNero  took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the 

day  of  her  nuptials  Silanus  killed  himself. 

An  augur  in  the  army  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
at  their  return  from  Cunaxa. 

SiLARUs,  a  river  of  Picenum,  rising  in  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  waters,  as  it  is  reported, 
petrified  all  leaves  that  fell  into  it.  Strab.  5. 
—Mtla,  2.  c.  4.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  146.— PZm.  2, 
C.  103.— Sj7«.  2,  V.  582. 

SiLENi,  a  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
PKn.  6,  c.  20. 

SiLENUs,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the 
nurse,  the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the 
god  Bacchus.  He  was,  as  some  suppose, 
6on  of  Pan,  or  according  to  others,  of  Mer- 
cury, or  of  Terra  Malea  in  Lesbos  was 
the  place  of  his  birth.  After  death  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours,  and  had  a  temple  in 
Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  represented  as  a 
fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an  ass, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxica- 
ted. He  was  once  found  by  some  peasants 
in  Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his  way,  and 
could  not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried 
to  king  Midas,  who  received  him  with  great 
attention.  He  detained  him  for  ten  days, 
and  afterwards  restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  power  of 
turning  into  gold  whatever  he  touched. 
Some  authors  assert,  that  Silenus  was  a 
philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in 
liis  Indian  ex{)edition,  and  assisted  him  by 
the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  he  is  often  introduced 
speaking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  formation  of  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  things.  The  Fauns  in 
general,  and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Si- 
leni.  Pans.  3,  c.  25,  1.  9,  c.  24.— Pltilosl. 
23.— Orfc/.  Met.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  im.—Diod. 
3,  k.c.—Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  48.—JElian.  V.  tl. 
3,  c.  V&.—  Virg.  Ed.  6,  v.  13. A  Cartha- 
ginian historian  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  atfairs  of  his  country  in  the   Greek  lau 

guage. Aa  historian  who  wrote  an  account 

of  Sicilv 
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Sir.i«ENSE,  a  river  of  Spain. 
SiLicis  MONS,  a  town  near  Padua. 
SiLis,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic.     Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

C.  Sjlius  Italicus,  a  Latin  poet,  who 
was  originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some 
time  distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  from 
Rome  more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time 
to  study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that 
Nero  was  murdered.  Pliny  has  observed, 
that  when  Trajan  whs  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple,  Silius  refused  to  come  to  Rome, 
and  congratulate  him  like  the  rest  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  a  neglect  which  was  never  re- 
sented by  the  emperor,  or  insolently  men- 
tioned by  the  poet.  Silius  was  in  possession 
of  a  house  where  Cicero  had  lived,  and  ano- 
ther in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  it 
lias  been  justly  remarked,  that  he  looked 
upon  no  temple  with  greater  reverence  than 
upon  tlie  sepulchre  of  the  immortal  poet, 
whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  fame  he 
could  not  equal.  The  bii-th  day  of  VirgU 
was  yearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  Silius ;  and  for  his  par- 
tiality, not  only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the 
compositions  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has 
been  called  the  ape  of  Virgil.  Silius  starved 
himself  when  labouring  under  an  impost- 
hurae,  which  his  physicians  were  unable  to 
remove,  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign, 
about  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  There  re- 
mains a  poem  of  Italicus,  on  the  second 
Punic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly 
commended  by  Martial.  The  moderns  have 
not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning its  merit.  The  poetry  is  weak  and 
inelegant,  yet  the  author  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  purity,  the  authenticity  of  his 
narrations,  and  his  interesting  descriptions. 
He  has  every  where  imitated  Virgil,  but  with 
little  success.  Silius  was  a  great  collector  of 
antiquities.  His  son  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  during  his  life-time.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Italicus  will  be  found  to  be  Draken- 
borch's  in  4to.  Utr.  1717,  and  that  of  Cellarius, 

8vo.  Lips.   imb.—Mari.  11,  ep.  49,  &ic. 

Caius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  greatly  loved 
by  Messaiina  for  his  comely  appearance  and 
elegant  address.  Messaiina  obliged  him  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  that  she  might  enjoy  his  com- 
pany without  intermission.  Silius  was  forced 
to  comply  though  with  great  reluctance,  and 
he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the  adulteries 
which  the  empress  obliged  him  to  commit. 

Tacit.    Suet. — Dio. A  tribune  in   Ca;sar's 

legions  in  Gaul. A  commander  in  Ger- 
many, put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  Tacit.  A.  3 
and  4. 

Sii.PHiuM,  a  part  of  Libya. 
SiLPiA,  a  town  of  Spain.  Liv.  28,  c.  12. 
Sii.vANUs,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd  by  a  goat.  From  this  circumstance 
he  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son 
of  Ficus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or 
according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculana- 
ria,  a  young  woman,  who  introduced  iierselt 
into  her  father's  bed,  and  became  pregnant  by 
him.  The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  estab- 
lished only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  autiior.s 
have  imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  ot 
Evander.    This  deity  was  sometinaes  repre- 
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sented  holding  a  cypress  in  his  hand,  because 
he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  youth 
called  Cyparissus,  who  was  changed  into  a  tree 
of  the  same  name,  Silvanus  presided  over 
gardens  and  limits,  and  he  is  often  confounded 
Tvitii  the  Fauns,  Satyi-s,  and  Silenus.  Flat. 
inparall—Virs;.  Ed.  10.  G.  1,  v.  20, 1.  2,  v. 
493.— ^E/2'a?j.  Anim.  6,  c.  42.— Oi'irf.  Md.  10.— 

Hornf.  ep.  2. — Dionys.  Hal. A  man  who 

murdered  his  wife  Apronia,  by  throwing  her 
down  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  cham- 
bers.  One  of  those  who  conspired  against 

Nero. An  officer  of  Constantius,  who  re- 
volted and  made  himself  emperor.  He  was 
assassinated  by  his  soldiers. 

SiLviuM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Gorgo- 
Hone.     Plin.  3,  c.  11. A  town  of  Istria. 

SiLURES,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in 
Britain. 

SiMBRivius,  or  SiMBRUvius,  a  lake  of 
Latium,  formed  by  the  Anio.  Tacit.  14,  Jin. 
22. 

SiMENA,  a  town  of  Lycia  near  Chimajra. 
Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

SiMETHUs,  or  SvMETHUs,  &  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  bound- 
ary between  the  temtories  of  the  peo[)lt!  of 
Catana  and  the  Leontini.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood the  gods  Palici  were  born.  Virg.  JEn.9, 
V.  584. 

SiMiL.a:,  a  grove  at  Rome  where  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus  were  celebrated.     Lir.  39,  c.  12. 

SiMiLis,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Trajan, 
who  retired  from  Rome  into  the  country  to 
enjoy  peace  and  solitary  retirement. 

SiMMiAS,    a  philosopher  of   Thebes   who 

wrote  dialogues. A  grammarian  of  Rhodes. 

A  Macedonian  suspected  of  conspiracy 

against  Alexander,  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Philotas.     Curt.  7,  c.  1. 

SiMo,  a  comic  character  in  Terence. 

SiMOis,  (eiilis,)  a  river  of  Troas  which 
rises  in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Homer,  and  most  of  the 
ancient  poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
fought  many  battles  during  the  Trojan  war. 
It  is  found  to  be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  modern 
travellers,  and  even  some  have  disputed  ils  ex- 
istence. Homer.  II. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  104,  I. 
3,  V.  302,  &i.c.—  Ovid.  Md.  13,  v.  324.— Mela, 
1,  c.  18. 

SiMoisius,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anthe- 
mion,  killed  by  Ajax.     Homer.  II.  4,  v.  473. 

Simon,  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  So- 
crates often  visited  on  account  of  his  great 
sagacity  and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  in- 
formation he  could  receive  from  the  conver- 
sation of  the  philosopher,  and  afterwards 
published  it  with  his  own  observations  in  33 
dialogues.  He  was  the  first  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  who  attempted  to  give  an  account 
•f  the  ojiinions  of  his  master  concerning 
virtue,  justice,  poetry,  music,  honour,  &c. 
These  dialogues  were  extant  in  the  age  of 
the  biographer  Diogenes,  who  has  [(reserved 

their  title.     Diog.  2,  c.  14. Another  who 

wrote  on   rhetoric.      Id. A  sculptor.     Id. 

The  name  of  Simon  was  common  among 

the  Jews. 

SiMoNiDES,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He 
wrote    elegies,    epigrams,    and     Hvamatical 
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pieces,  esteemed  for  their  elegance  and  sweel- 
ness,  and  composed  also  epic  poems,  one  oa 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  kc.  Simonides 
was  universally  courted  by  the  princes  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  and  according  to  one  of 
the  fables  of  Phwdrus,  he  was  such  a  favourite 
of  the  gods,  that  his  life  was  miraculously  pre- 
served in  an  entertainment  when  the  roof  of 
the  house  fell  upon  all  those  who  were  feast- 
ing. He  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in  the 
8Uth  year  of  his  age,  and  he  lived  to  his  90th 
year.  The  people  of  Syracuse,  who  had  hos- 
pitably honoured  him  when  alive,  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
Simonides,  according  to  some,  added  the 
four  letters  >/,  a>,  ?,  4',  to  the  alphabet  of  the 
Greeks.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are 
extant.  According  to  some,  the  grandson  of 
the  elegiac  poet  of  Cos  was  also  called  Simo- 
nides. He  nourished  a  few  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  books  of  invention,  genealogies,  &.c. 
quinlil.  10,  c.  l.—Phcedr.  4,  fab.  21  and  24. 
—Horat.  2,  Od.  1,  v.  <i8.—Herodot.  5,  c.  102. 
—  Cic.  de  Oral,  Lc. — jlrist. — Pindar.  Isih.  2. 
— Catull.  1,  ep.  39. — Lucan.  de  Macrob. — 
JElian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 

SiMPLicius,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  16lk 
century,  aud  the  latter  part  of  the  15th,  but 
without  a  Latin  version. 

SiMULus,  an  ancient  poet  who  wrote 
some  verses  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Plut.  in 
Rom. 

Sim  us,  a  king  of  Arcadia  after  Phialus. 
Paus.  8,  c.  5. 

SiMYRA,  a  town  of  Phoenicia.  Mela,  1, 
c.  12. 

SiN^,  a  people  of  India  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world. 

SiND/E,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  JVicabar  islands. 

SiNDi,  a  people  of  European  Scytbia,  oa 
the  Palus  Maotis.     Place.  6,  v.  S6. 

SitiGMi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia  and  Thrace. 

SiNGARA,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopota- 
mia, now  Sinjar. 

Singulis,  a  river  of  Spain  falling  into  the 
Guadalquiver. 

SiNGus,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

SiNis,  a  famous  robber.     [Vi^I.Scinh.] 

SiNNACES,  a  Parthian  of  an  illustrious  family, 
who  conspired  against  his  prince,  &.c.  Tacit. 
6,  Ann.  c.  31. 

SiNNACHA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  whera 
Crassus  was  put  to  death  by  Surena. 

Singe,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia  who  brought 
up  Pan. 

SiNON,  a  son  of  Sisyphus  who  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojun  war,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cunning  and  fraud, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Greeks  had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden 
horse,  Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back,  and  by  the  most  so- 
lemn protestations,  assin-ed  Priam,  that  the 
Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  and  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
soldiers,  to  render  the  wind  favourable  to  their 
return,  and  tiiat  because  the  lot  had  fallen 
upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses,  he 
had  fl°d  away  from   tbQJr  camp,  nwt  to  be 
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cruelly  immolateJ.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  (he  Trojan?. 
and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  inro  his 
eity  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  behind  them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to 
Minerva.  Flis  advice  was  followed,  and  Si- 
non in  the  night,  to  complete  his  perfidy, 
opened  the  side  of  the  horse,  from  which 
issued  a  number  of  armed  Greeks,  who  sur- 
prised the  Trojans,  and  pillaged  their  city. 
Dares  Phri/g.— Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  492,  1.  11,  v. 
S21.— r/r^.  JFm.2,  v.  79,  &c.— Patw.  10,  c. 
27. — Q.  Smi/rn.  12,  &c. 

SiNopr,,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  by  Me- 
thone.  She  was  beloved  by  A]iol!o,  wiio 
carried  her  away  to  (he  borders  of  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth 

to  a  son   called  Syrus.     Dtod.  4. A  sea 

port  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  now 
Siiiah,  founded  or  re-built  by  a  colony  of  Mi- 
lesians. It  was  long  an  independent  state,  till 
Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it.  It 
was  the  capit;il  of  Pontus,  under  Mithridates, 
and  was  the  birth  place  of  Diogenes,  the 
oynic  philosopher.  It  received  its  name  from 
Sinope,  whom  Apollo  married  there.  Ovid. 
Pont.  1,  el.  3,  V.  67.— SYraft.  2,  fc,c.  l2.—Diod. 

4. — Mela,   1,  c.  19. The  original  name  of 

Sinuessa. 

SiNORii,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  8ic.  Po- 
lycen.  8. 

SiNTicE,  a  district  of  Macedonia. 

Sixth,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inha- 
bited Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from 
heaven.     Homer.  II.  1,  v.  594. 

SiNiTESSA,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
originally  called  Sinope.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  hot-batiis  and  mineral  waters,  which 
cured  people  of  insanity,  and  rendered  women 
prolific.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  715. — Mela,  2,  c. 
4—Strah.  5.—Liv.  22,  c.  VS.— Mart.  6,  ep.  42, 
1.  11,  ep.  S.— Tacit.  Jinn.  12. 

SioN,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built. 

SiPHNos,  now  Sifano,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situate  at  the  west  of  Paros,  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or,  accord- 
ing to  modern  travellers,  forty.  Siphnos  had 
many  excellent  harbours,  and  produced  great 
plenty  of  delicious  fruit.  The  inhabitants  were 
so  depraved,  that  their  licentiousness  became 
proverbial.  They,  however,  behaved  with 
spirit  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  refused  to  give 
earth  and  water  to  the  emissaries  of  Xerxes  in 
token  of  submission.  There  were  some  gold 
mines  in  Siphnos,  of  which  Apollo  demanded 
the  tenth  part.  When  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  continue  to  offer  part  of  their  gold  to  the 
god  of  Delphi,  the  island  was  inundated,  and 
the  mines  disappeared.  The  air  is  so  whole- 
some that  many  of  the  natives  live  to  their 
l.'^Oth  year.  Pans.  10,  c.  11. — Herodot.  8,  c. 
4(}. — J\lela,  1,  c.  T.—Strab.  10. 

SiPONTUM,  Sirus,  or  Sepus,  a  maritime 
town  in  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedcs, 
after  his  return  from  (he  Trojan  war.  Strab. 
(>. — Lucan.  6,  v.  377. — Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

SipvLUM  and  Sipylus,  a  town  of  Lydia 
with  a  moun(ain  of  the  same  name  near  the 
i^eander,  formerly  called  Ceraiinius.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  with 
l2  others  in  the  i.pighbourbood,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberins.     Sfrrh.  1  and  l2.~Pnu.-:.  I,  q.  2t). 
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l-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. — Homer.  It.  24. — Hygin. 

fab.  9.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  47. One  ofNi- 

I  obe's  children,  killed  by  Apollo.     Ovid.  Met. 
6,  fab.  6. 

SiRBO,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and   Pales- 
tine, now  Sebacket  Bardoii.     Plin.  4.  c.  13. 

SiRENEs,  sea  nymphs  who  charmed  so 
much  with  their  melodious  voice,  that  all 
forgot  their  employments  to  listen  with  more 
a(tention,  and  at  last  died  for  want  of  food. 
They  were  daughters  of  the  AchelouS:  by 
the  muse  Calliope,  or  according  to  others, 
by  Melpomene  or  Terpsichore.  They  were 
three  in  number,  called  Parthenope,  Ligeia, 
and  Leucosia,  or.  according  to  others,  Molpe. 
Aglaophonos,  and  Thelsiope.  or  Thehione, 
and  (hey  usually  lived  in  a  small  island  near 
cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose 
that  they  were  monsters,  who  bad  the  form  of 
a  woman  above  the  waist-  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  that  of  a  bird  ;  or  rather  that  -the 
^vliole  bod)'  was  covered  with  feathers,  and 
had  the  shape  of  a  bird,  except  (he  head,  which 
was  tliat  of  a  beautiful  female.  This  mon- 
strous form  they  had  received  from  Ceres, 
who  wished  to  [lunish  tliem,  because  they  had 
not  assisted  her  daughter  when  carried  away 
by  Pluto.  But  according  to  Ovid,  they  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  that 
they  prayed  (he  gods  to  give  them  wings  that 
they  might  see-k  her  in  the  sea  as  well  as  by 
land.  The  Sirens  were  informed  by  the  ora- 
cle, that  as  soon  as  any  persons  passed  by 
them  withoutsuflering  themselves  to  be  charm- 
ed  by  their  songs  tliey  should  perish ;  and 
their  melody  had  prevailed  in  calling  (iie 
attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses,  in- 
formed of  the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of 
his  ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  his 
commands  should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listen  to 
the  song.  This  was  a  salutary  precaution. 
Ulysses  made  signs  for  his  companions  to  stop, 
but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  coast 
»\ as  passed  witli  safety.  Upon  this  artifice  of 
Ulysses,  the  Sirens  were  so  disappointed  that 
(hey  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  perish- 
ed. Some  authors  say,  that  the  Sirens  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  singmg, 
and  Ihat  the  latter  proved  victorious,  and 
plucked  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  tbeif 
adversaries,  with  which  they  made  themselves 
crowns.  The  place  where  the  Sirens  de- 
stroyed themselves,  was  afterwards  called  Si- 
renis,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil,  however, 
^^n.  5,  V.  864,  places  the  Sirenum  Scopuli  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island  of  Caftrea. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Sirens  were  a  number 
of  lascivious  women  in  Sicily,  who  prostituted 
themselves  to  strangers,  and  made  them  forget 
their  pursuits  while  drowned  in  unlawful  plea- 
sures. The  Sirens  are  often  represented  hold- 
ing, one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the  third 
singing.  P'aus.  10,  c.  Q— Homer.  Od.  12,  v. 
IQT.— Strab.  G.—.inwiian.  29,  c.  2.~Hi/gin. 
fab.  141.— Apollod.  2,  c.  4.~ Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
555,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  311.— //«/.  12,  v.  33. 

SiRENuSi^,  three  small  rocky  islands  near 
(he  coast  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens  were 
supposed  to  reside. 

SiRis,  a  town  of  Magna  Grecia,  founded 
by  a  Grecian  colony  aft«r  the  Trojan  war.  fti 
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lie  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There 
was  a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhur 

and  the  Romans.  "  Dionys.  Perkg  v.  221. 

The  .Ethiopians  gave  that  name  to  the  Nile 
before    its   divided    streams  united  into  one 

current.     Plin.  6,  c.  9 A  town  of  Peeonia 

in  Thrace. 

SiRius,  or  Canicula,  the  dog  star,  whose 
appearance  as  the  ancients  supposed,  always 
caused  great  heal  on  the  earth.  Virg.  Mn.  3; 
T.  141. 

SiRMio,  now  SeTmione,  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  villa. 
Carm.  29. 

SiRMiuM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Savus  and  BacuntiuS;  very 
celebrated  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

SiSAMNES,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  25. 

Sjsapho,  a  Corinthian  who  had  murdered 
his  brother  because  he  had  put  his  children  to 
death.     Ovid,  in  lb. 

SiSAPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  ver- 
milion mines,  whose  situation  is  not  well  as- 
sertained.     Plin  33,  c.  H.—Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  19. 

SisciA,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  now  Sisseg. 

SiSENES,  a  Persian  deserter  who  conspired 
against  Alexander,  Lc.     Curt.  3,  c.,7. 

L.  SisEN\A,  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  wrotr  an  account 
of  the  republic,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  with 
great  warmth,  and  also  translated  from  the 
Greek,  the  Milesian  fables  of  Aristide.-. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  quo- 
ted by  ditferent  authors.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v. 
443.— C'ic.  in  Brut.  64  and  67.~Paterc.  2,  c. 
9. Corn,  a  Roman,  who  on  being  repri- 
manded in  the  senate  for  the  ill  conduct  and 
depraved  manners  of  his  wile,  accused  public- 
ly Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with  her. 

Dio.  54. The  family  of  (he  Cornelii  and 

Apronii  received  the  surname  of  Sisenna. 
They  are  accused  of  intemperate  loqua- 
city in  the  Augustan  age,  by  Horat.  1,  Sal.  7, 
v.  8. 

Si.^iGAMBis,  or  SisvGAMEis,  the  mother 
of  Darius  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
the  battle  of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family.  The  conqueror  treated  hei- 
with  uncommon  tenderness  and  attention ; 
he  saluted  her  as  his  own  mother,  and 
what  he  had  sternly  denied  te  the  petitions 
of  his  favouiites  and  ministers,  he  often  gran- 
ted to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambis.  The 
regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard 
that  he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself, 
unwilling  to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous 
nil  enemy ;  though  she  had  seen  with  less 
concern,  the  fall  of  her  son's  kingdom,  the 
ruin  of  his  subjects,  and  himself  murdered 
by  his  servants.  She  had  also  lost  in  one 
dyy,  her  husband  and  80  of  her  brothers, 
whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.     Curt.  4,  c. 

y,  1.  10,  c.  5. 

SisiMiTHRJs,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactria- 
na>  15  stadia  high,  80  ia  circuiufcrenee,  and 
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plain  at  the  top.    Alexander  married  Roxana 

there.     Slrab.  II. 

SisocosTus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexan- 
der, intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  rock  Aor- 
nu3.     Curl  8,  c.  11. 

Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
neus,  son  of  jEoIus  and  Enaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  according  to 
otliers,  of  Pandareus,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  .  He  built  Ephyre,  called  afterwards 
Corinth,  and  he  debauched  Tyro  the  daughter 
of  Salmoneus,  because  he  had  been  told  by  aa 
oracle  that  his  children  by  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter would  avenge  the  hijuries  which  he  had 
suffered  from  the  malevolence  of  Salmoneus. 
Tyro,  however,  as  Hyginus  says,  destroyed  the 
two  sons  whom  she  had  had  by  her  uncle.  It 
is  reported  that  Sisyphus,  mistrusting  Autoly- 
cus,  who  stole  the  neighbouring  flocks,  marked 
his  bulls  under  the  feet,  and  when  they  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  dishonesty  of  his 
friend,  he  confounded  and  astonished  the  thief 
by  selecting  from  his  numerous  flocks  those 
bulls,  which  by  the  mark  he  knew  to  be  his 
owii.  The  artifice  of  Sisyphus  was  so  pleas- 
ing to  Autolycus,  who  had  now  found  one  more 
cunning  than  himself,  that  he  permitted  hitn 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea, 
whom  a  {e.w  days  after  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Laertes  of  Ithaca.  After  his  death,  Sisyphu* 
was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  plain  with 
"mpetuosity,  and  rendered  his  punishment 
eternal.  The  causes  of  this  rigorous  sentence' 
are  variously  reported.  Some  attribute  it  to 
his  continual  depredations  in  the  neighbouring 
countiy,  and  his  cruelty  in  laying  heaps  of 
stones  on  tiiose  whom  he  iiad  phundered.  and 
suffering  them  to  expire  in  the.  most  agojiiz- 
ing  torments.  Others,  to  the  insult  offered  to 
Pluto,  in  chaining  death  in  his  pala{;e,  and 
detaining  her  till  IViavs,  at  tbe  request  of  the 
king  of  uell,  went  to  deliver  her  from  con- 
finement Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  in- 
flicted this  punishment  because  he  told  Aso- 
pus  where  his  daughter  .^gina  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  her  ravisher.  The  more  fol- 
lowed opinion  however  is-  that  Sisyphus,  oh 
his  death-bed,  entreated  his  wife  to  leave 
his  body  unburied,  and  when  he  came  into 
Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the  permission 
of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish  this  seem- 
ing negligence  of  his  wife,  but,  however,  on 
promise*  of  immediately  returning.  But  he 
w^as  no  sooner  outof  the  infernal  regions,  than 
he  violated  his  engagements,  and  when  he 
was  at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by  Mars, 
Pluto,  to  punish  Lis  want  of  fidelity  and  hon- 
our, condemned  him  to  roll  a  huge  stone  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Sisyjjhus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of  Sisyphus 
was  deemed  disgraceful  among  the  ancients. 
Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  592— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  616. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  459,  1.  13,  v.  32.  Fast. 
4,  V.  175,  in  Ibid.  191.— Paw.  2,  kc.—Hygin. 
fab.  &).— Horat   2,  od.  14,  v.  20.— Jipollod.  3, 

c.  4. A  son  of  M.  Antony,  who  was  born 

deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisyphus,, 
because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and  an 
excellent  uudcvstan^ing-  Horat.  1,  sat.  3,  v.  47. 
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SiTAtCES,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  im- 
prisoned for  his  cruelty  and  avarice  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  province.     Curl.  10,  c.  1. 

A  king  of  Thrace,  B.  C.  436. 

SiTHNiDES,  certain  nymphs  of  a  fountain  in 
Megara.    Paus.  1,  c.  40. 

SiTHON,  a  king  of  Thrace. An  island  in 

the  Mgean. 

SiTHoNiA,  a  country  of  Thrace  between 
mount  Hzemus  and  the  Danube.  Sithonia  is 
eften  applied  to  all  Thrace,  and  thence  the 
epithet  Sil/ionis,  so  often  used  by  the  poets. 
It  received  its  name  from  king  Sithon.  Horat. 
1,  od.  18,  V.  9.~0i?^.  Alet.  6,  v.  588, 1.7,  v. 
466, 1. 13,  V.  5'7].—Herodot.  7,  c.  122. 

SiTius,  a  Roman  who  assisted  Caesar  in 
Africa  with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  province  of  Numidia.     Sallust.  Jug.  21. 

SiTOKKS,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modern 
Korway,  according  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ. 
45. 

SiTTACE,  a  town  of  Assyria.  Pliyi.  6,  c. 
27. 

Smaragdus,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  where  emeralds  (sinaragdi)  were 
dug.     Slrab.  16. 

Smenos,  a  river  of  Laconia  rising  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  Hypsos. 
Paus.  3,  c.24. 

Smerdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death 
by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his 
execution  was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only 
known  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch, 
one  of  the  Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  him- 
self called  Smerdis,  and  who  greatly  resem- 
bled the  deceased  prince,  declared  himself 
king  at  the  death  of  Cambyses.  This  usur- 
pation would  not  perhaps  have  been  known, 
had  not  he  taken  too  many  precautions  to 
conceal  it.  After  he  had  reigned  for  six 
months  with  univei-sal  approbation,  seven  no- 
blemen of  Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him, 
and  when  this  had  been  executed  with  success, 
they  chose  one  of  their  number  to  reign  in  the 
usurper's  place,  B.  C.  521.  This  was  Darius 
the  son  of  Kystaspes.  Herodot.  3,  c.  30. — 
Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

Smilax,  a  beautiful  shepherdess  who  be- 
came enamoured  of  Crocus.  She  was  changed 
into  a  flower,  as  also  her  lover.  Ovid.  Md,  4, 
V.  283. 

Smir.is,  a  statuary  of  JEgn\a.  in  the  age  of 
Djedalus.     Paus.  7. 

Smindyridf.s,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  famous 
for  his  luxury.  JElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  24  and  12, 
c.  24. 

Smintheus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo 
in  Phrygia,  where  the  inhabitants  raised  him  a 
temple,  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
rats  that  infested  the  country.  These  rats 
were  called  it.'/'vmi,  in  (he  language  of  Phrygia, 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  another  story 
similar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast 
of  thmer.  II.  1,  v.  39.—Strab.  13.— Ovid.  Met. 
12,  v.  585. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose, 
by  Tantalus,  or,  according  to  ofhers,  by 
the  jllolians.  It  has  been  subject  to  many 
revolutions,  and  been  severally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  iEolians,  loniatjs,  Lydians,  and 
Macedonians.  Alexander,  or  according  to 
.Strabo;  J.ysiraac'in?,  rebuilt  it  400  years  af- 


ter  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Lydians.  It 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  inha- 
bitants were  given  much  to  luxury  and  in- 
dolence, but  they  were  universally  esteemed 
for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when  called 
to  action.  Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it  after 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  about 
the  180th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna 
still  continues  to  be  a  very  commercial  town. 
The  river  Meles  flows  near  its  walls.  The  in- 
habitants of  Smyrna  believe  that  Horner  was 
born  among  them,  and  to  confirm  this  opin- 
ion, they  not  only  paid  him  divine  honours, 
but  showed  a  place  which  bore  the  poet's 
name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin  in  circula- 
tion which  was  called  Homerium.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  called  Smyrna  from  an  Ama- 
zon of  the  same  name  who  took  possession  of 
it.  Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  hc.-Strab.  12  and  14.~ 
Ital.  8,  V.  665.— Paus.  5,  c.  8.— Mela,  1,  c.  17. 

A  daughter  of  Thias,  mother  of  Adonis. 

An  Amazon. The  name  of  a  poem 

which  Cinna,  a  Latin  poet,  composed  in  nine 
years,  and  which  was  worthy  of  admiration, 
according  to  Catullus,  94. 

Smvrn.s;us,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  third  centu-' 
ry,  called  also  Calaber.     [Vid.  Calaber.] 

Soaka,  a  river  of  Albcnia.     Plot. 

SoANDA,  a  town  of  Armenia. 

SoANEs,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Cau- 
casus, in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound 
with  golden  sands,  which  the  inhabitants  ga- 
ther in  wool  skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose 
the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.  Slrab.  11. — 
Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a  statuary,  and 
his  mother  Phenarete  was  by  profession  a 
midwife.  For  some  time  he  tollowed  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  and  some  have  naen- 
tioned  the  statues  of  the  Graces,  admired 
for  their  simplicity  and  elegance,  as  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  He  was  called  away  from 
this  meaner  employment,  of  which,  however, 
he  never  blushed,  by  Crito,  who  admired  his 
genius  and  courted  his  friendship.  Philosophy 
soon  became  the  study  of  Socrates,  and  un- 
der Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  eseni[)lary  virtue  which 
succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  venerated 
He  aj)peared  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  fought  with  boldness 
and  intrepidity,  and  to  his  courage  two  of  his 
friends  and  disciples, Xenophon  and  Alcibiades, 
owed  the  preservation  oi  their  life.  But  the 
character  of  Socrates  appears  more  conspicu- 
ous as  a  philosopher  and  moralist  than  as  that 
of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  he  in- 
ured himselftosuSer  hardships,  and  he  acquired 
that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  counte- 
nance which  the  most  alarming  dangers  could 
never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calamities 
alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and 
not  the  ettects  of  vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appear- 
ing singular.  He  bore  injuries  with  patience, 
and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment,  he  not 
only  treated  with  contempt,  but  even  received 
with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  concern,  and 
felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture.   So  single  and  so  venerable  a  character 
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was  admired  by  the  most  enliglitened  of"  the  I 
.Athenians.  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  num- 1 
ber  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  j 
bv  liis  exemplary  life,  as  well  as  by  his  doc- 1 
trines.  fie  liad  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his 
eouritrymeii,  and  the  reformation  of  their  cor- 
rupted morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of 
riches,  was  the  object  of  his  study,  he  was 
V^resent  every  where,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  ids  auditors  either  in  the  groves  of  Acade- 
mus,  the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on  every 
subject,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  and  had  the 
courage  to  condemn  the  violence  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  re- 
sentment by  which  the  Athenian  generals 
were  capitally  punished  for  not  burying  the 
dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusa?.  This  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of 
mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  country 
men,  created  many  enemies  to  Socrates;  but 
as  his  character  was  irreproachable,  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  and  void  of  all  obscurity,  the 
voice  of  malevolence  was  silent.  Yet  Aris- 
tophanes soon  undertook,  at  the  instigation 
of  Melitus,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to 
ridicule  the  venerable  character  of  Socrates 
on  tlie  stage ;  and  when  once  the  way  was 
open  to  calumny  and  defamation,  the  fickle 
and  licentious  populace  paid  no  reverence  to 
the  phllosoplier  whom  they  had  before  regard- 
ed as  a  bsingof  a  superior  order.  When  this 
had  succeeded.  Melitus  stood  forth  to  crimi- 
nate him.  together  with  Anitus  and  Lycoii, 
an^l  the  philosopher  was  summoned  before 
the  triliunal  of  the  five  hundred.  He  was 
accu.-ed  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods 
whicli  the  Athenians  worshipped  ;  yet  false 
as  this  might  appear,  the  accusers  relied  for 
the  success  of  their  cause  upon  the  perjury  of 
false  witnesses,  and  the  envy  of  the  judges, 
whose  ignorance  would  readily  yield  to  mis- 
pepresentation,  and  he  iniluenced  and  guided 
by  eloquence  and  artifice.  In  this  their  ex- 
pectations were  not  frustrated,  and  while  the 
judges  expected  submission  from  Socrates,  and 
that  meanness  of  behaviour  and  servility  of 
defence  wliich  distinguished  criminals,  the  phi- 
losopher perlia[)s  accelerated  his  own  fidi  by 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  his  uncomplying 
integrity.  Lysias.  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  age,  composed  an  oratio!i  in  a 
laboured  aiul  pathetic  style,  which  he  clfei-ed 
'0  hij  trieiid  to  be  pronounced  as  hi.s  defence 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges.  Socrates  read 
it,  but  after  iie  had  praised  theclofjience  and 
jthe  animation  of  the  whole,  he  rejected  it, 
las  neither  masdy  nor  expressive  of  fortitude, 
land  cnmpaiing  it  to  Sicyordan  shoes,  which 
though  filling,  were  proofs  of  effeminacy,  he 
I  observed,  that  a  piiilosopher  ought  t'>  be'con- 

I.^picuous  for  magnanimity  and  .'or  firmness  of 
i=oul.     In  his  ap(dogy  iie  spoke  with  great  ani- 
mation, and  confessed  that  while  others  boast- 
ed   (hat   they    were  acquainted    with   every 
'''        .  he  himself  knew  iiotliing;     The  whole 
urse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gr;in- 
the  energetic  language  of  otfended  in- 
-  I    ';i'-e.     He  modestly  said,  that   what  he 
!      •■<f--ed  was  applied  for  the  5en'jce  nf   the 
8.S 
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Athenians;  it  washis  wi.sh  to  make  his  fellow 
citizens  happy,  and  it  was  a  duty  he  perform- 
ed by  the  special  command  of  the  goiis,  w/toie 
aulhorUij,  said  he  em[)hatically  to  his  judges, 
I  regard  mart  than  yours.  Such  language 
from  a  man  who  was  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  astoid.shed  and  irritated  the  judges. 
Socrates  was  condemned,  but  only  by  a  ma- 
"ority  of  tiiree  voices;  and  when  he  was  de- 
manded, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nian laws,  to  pass  sentence  on  himself,  and 
to  mention  the  death  he  preferred,  the  philo- 
sopher said,  For  my  nllcmpls  lo  teach  the  Athe- 
nian youth  justice  and  modera/ion,  and  lo  ren- 
der the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more  happy,  let 
me  fje  maintained  at  the  public  expense  the 
remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the  Prylaneumf 
an  honour,  O  .llhenians.  which  I  deserve  more 
than  the  victors  of  the  Olympic  games.  They 
make  their  coaulrymen  more  happy  in  appear' 
ance,  but  I  hate  made  you  so  in  reality.  This 
exasperated  the  judges  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  lie  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  Up- 
on this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  judges  who  had  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour in  a  pathetic  speech.  He  told  them  that 
to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to 
hold  converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity; he  recommended  to  their  paternal 
care  his  defenceless  children,  and  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  prison,  he  exclaimed  :  I  go  19 
die,  you  to  live;  buttvhichis  the  best  the  Di- 
vinity alone  can  know.  The  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  Delian  festivals  [Vid.  Delia,]  pre- 
vented his  execution  for  thirty  days,  and  du- 
ring that  time  he  was  confined  in  the  pri- 
son and  loaded  with  irons.  His  friends,  and 
particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  constant  at- 
tendants ;  he  discoursed  with  them  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects  with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  serenity.  He  reproved  them  for  their 
sorrow,  and  when  one  of  them  was  uncom- 
monly grieved,  because  he  was  to  suffer  thougli 
innocent,  the  philosoplier  replied,  would  yov, 
then  have  me  die.  guilty?  With  this  compo- 
sure he  spent  his  last  days  ;  he  continued  to  be 
a  preceptor  till  the  moment  of  his  death,  and 
instructed  his  i)upils  on  questions  of  the  great- 
est importance ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in 
support  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
reproi>ated  with  aci  imony  the  prevalent  cus- 
tom of  suicide.  He  disregarded  the  interces- 
sion of  his  friends,  and  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prison,  he  re- 
fused it,  and  asked  with  his  usual  pleasantry, 
where  he  could  escape  death  ;  where,  says  he 
to  Crito,  who  had  brin  d  the  gaoler,  and  made 
his  escape  certrtin,  )';/(erg  shall  I  fly  to  avoid 
//u,9  irrevorable  doom  passed  on  all  mankind  P 
When  the  hour  to  drink  the  poison  was  come, 
the  executioiier  presented  him  the  cup  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Socrates  recieived  it  with 
composure,  and  after  he  had  made  a  libation 
to  the  gods,  he  draek  it  with  an  unaltered 
countenaoce,  and  a  few  moments  after  h  ■  -.s- 
pired.  Suchwasthe  'udof  a  man  whomtbeun- 
influenced  answer  of  the  oracle  of  D-:iphi  nad 
pronouticed  the  wisest  of  mankind.  Socrate.* 
died  4tK)  years  before  v.'hrisf,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  He  >vas  no  s--voncr  buried  than  ine 
.Mhcniaffs  rei)eiite  1  of  their  cruelty,  his  accu- 
sers were  universally  despised,  and  shunned, 
one  .suffered  death,  some  v.-f^re  banished,  an<i 
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others,  with  their  own  hands,  put  an  eiid  to 
the  life,  which  their  severity  to  the  best  of 
the    Athenians  had  rendered   insupportable. 
The  actions,    sayings,  and   opinions  of   So- 
crates have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pupils,  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato,,  and  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  the  life  and   circumstances  oi    this 
great   philosopher  is  now   minutely  known. 
To  his  poverty,  his  innocence,  and  his  exam- 
ple, the   Greeks  were  particularly    indebted 
for  their  greatness  and  splendour;  and   the 
learning  which  was  universally  disseminated 
by  his  pupils,  gave  the  whole  nation  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  woHd,  not  only  in  the  polite  arts,  but  in 
the  more  laborious  exercises,  which  their  wri- 
tings celebrated.     The  philosophy  of  Socrates 
forms  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  son  of  Sophroniscusde- 
rided  the  more  abstruse  inquiries  and  meta- 
physical researches  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
first  introducing  moral  philosophy,  he  induced 
mankind  to  consider  themselves,their  passions, 
their  opinions,  their  duties,  actions,  and  facul- 
ties.    From  this  it   was  said,  that   the  foun- 
der of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philosophy 
down  from  heaven   upon   the  earth.     In  his 
attendance  upon  religious  worship,  Socrates 
was  himself  an  example,  he  believed  the  di- 
vine origin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  lie  was  accompanied  by  a 
daemon  or  invisible  conductor  [J'id.  Damon] 
whose  frequent  interposition  stojiped  him  from 
the  commission  of  evil,  and  the  guilt  of  mis- 
conduct. This  familiar  spirit,  however,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  nothing  more  than  a  sound 
judgment  assisted  by  prudence  and  long  ex- 
perience, which  warned  him  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  from  a  general  .speculation  of 
mankind  could  foresee  what  success   would 
attend    an     enterprise,    or   what    calamities 
would  follow  an  ill-managed   administration. 
As  a  supporter  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
he  allowed    the    perfection  of   a    supreme 
knowledge,  from  which  he  deduced   the  go- 
vernment of    the  universe.      From   the  re- 
sources of  experience  as  well  as  nature  and 
observation,  he  perceived  the  indiscriminate 
dispensation  of  good  and  evil  to  mankind  by 
the' hand  of  heaven,  and  he  was    convinced 
that  nothing  but  the  most  inconsiderate  would 
incur  the  dis()leasure  of  their  creator  to  avoid 
poverty  or  sickness,  or  gratify  a  sensual   ap- 
petite, which    must  at  tiie  end  harass   their 
soul  with  remorse   and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt.     From  this  natural  view  of  things,  he 
perceived  the  relation  of  one  nation  with  ano- 
ther, and  how  much   the  tranquillity  of  civil 
society  depended  upon  the  proper  discharge 
of  these  respective  duties       The    arlions   of 
men  furnished  materials  also  for  ids  discourse  : 
to  instruct  them  was  his  aim,  and  to   render 
tliem  happy  nas  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
daily    lessons.     From   |nihci|)les   like    tliese, 
which  were  enforced   by  the  un})aralleled  ex- 
ample of  an  altectionate   husband,  a  tender 
parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen in  Socrates,    soon    after   the    celebrated 
sects  of  the  Flatonisis,  the  Peripatetics,   the 
Academics,    Cyrenaics,      Stoics,   'k.c.   arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 
many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil 
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Euripides  were  partly  composed  by  hn^ 
He  was  naturally  of  a  licentious  disposition 
and  a  physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  i 
the  face  of  the  philosopher,  that  his  heart  was  i 
the  most  depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted' 
that  ever  was  in  the  human  breast.  This 
nearly  cost  the  satirist  Ids  life,  but  Socratp- 
upbraided  his  disciples,  wlio  wished  to  puni^ 
the  physiognomi.st,  and  declared  that  his  a 
sertions  were  true,  but  that  all  his  vicious 
propensities  had  been  duly  corrected  and 
curbed  by  means  of  reason.  Socrates  made 
a  poetical  version  of  jEsop's  fables,  while  in 
prison.  Laert. — Xcnoph. — Plato. — Paus.  1,  c. 
I'l.—Plui.  lie,  op.  Phil.  kc.—Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c. 
h-i.—  Tiisc.  1,  c.  41,  h,c.—  Val.  Mux.  3,  c.  4. 

A  leader  of  the  Acha;ans,  at  the  battle 

of  Cunaxa.     He  was  seized  and  put  to  death 

by  order  of    Artaxerxes. A  governor  of 

Cilicia   under     Alexander    the    Great. A 

painter. A  Rhodian  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. He  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil  wars. 
A  scholiast  born  A.  D.  380.  at  Constan- 
tinople. He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history 
from  the  year  309,  wi)ere  Eusebius  ended, 
down  to  440,  with  great  exactness  and  judg- 
ment, of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Read- 
ing, fol.  Cantab.   1720. An   island  on  tbef^ 

coast  of  Arabia. 

SffiMiAS,  (Julia)    mother  of    the  emperor 
Heliogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate 
of  women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide- 1 
the   quarrels  and  the  alFnirs  of   the  Romanli 
matrons.     She  at  last  provoked  the  people  byi| 
her  debaucheries,  extravagance,  and  cruelties  ja 
and  was  murdered  with  her  son  and  family  |  ij 
She  was  a    native  of   A])aniea;  her  father'ij'* 
name   was  Julius  Avitus,  and  her    mother's} 'J 
Masa.    Her  sister  Julia  Mamniiea  married  thej '; 
emperor  Septimius  Severus.  i  ': 

SoGDiANA,a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  onj'j 
the  north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacas,  soutb|^ 
by  Bactriana,  and  west  by  Margiana,  andj  i 
now  known  by  the  name  o(  Zagulay,  or  Vi-''  \ 
bee.  The  people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The] 
capital  was  called  Marcanda.  Herodot.  3,.c\  ' 
93.— CwW.7,  c.  10.  _i 

SoGDiANus,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi-j  , 
manus,  who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  kingj 
Xerxes,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Per-| 
sian  throne.  He  was  but  seven  months  inpos-j 
session  of  the  crown.  His  l.Tother  Ochus,i 
who  reigned  under  the  name  of  DariusNotiui- 
conspired  against  him,  and  sutlocated  him  i' 
a  tower  full  of  warm  ashes. 

SoL,  {Ike  sun)  was  an  object  of  vcnerat' 
among  the  ancients.  It  wasparticidariy  wui 
.shipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name  ol 
Mitliras;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  th< 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabites, 
the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  ol 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians 
The  Massagetffi  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  orj 
account  oY  their  swiftness.  According  fd 
some  of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  werej 
two  difterent  persons.  Apollo,  however,  aniij 
Phoebus  and  Sol,  are  universally  supposed  tc{ 
be  the  same  deity.  j 

SoMCiNiuM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now 
Sul'lz,  Oil  the  jNeckar. 

SoLiKus,  (C.  JuliusJ  a  grammarian  at  tW 
end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  bool 
called  Pohjhistor,  which  is  a  collection  of  iin 
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?;Si-ical  remarks  nnd  geographical  annotations 
on  the  most  celebrated  places  of  every  coun- 
try. He  has  been  called  Pliny's  ape,  because 
he  imitated  that  well  known  naturalist.  The 
last  edition  of  the  Polyhistor  is  that  of  Norimb. 
ex  editione  Salmasii.  1777. 

SoLis  FoNs,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
[Vid.  Aramon.] 

SoLOE  or  Soli,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian 
colony.  It  was  originally  called  JEjiein,  till 
Solon  visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocy- 
prus,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  island,  to 
change  (he  situation  of  his  capital.  His  ad- 
vice was  followed,  a  new  town  was  raised  in 
a  beautiful  plain,  and  called  after  the  name 
of    the   Athenian  philosopher.     Strab.    14. — 

Phd.  in  Sol. A  town  of  Cilicia  on  the  sea 

coast,  built  by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Pumpeiopolis,  from 
Pompey,  who  settled  a  colony  of  (lirates 
there.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Dionys.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  Greeks,  who  settled  in  either  of 
these  two  towns,  forgot  the  purity  of  their 
native  language,  and  thence  arose  the  tenn 
iiolecismiis,  applied  to  an  inelegant  or  impro- 
per expression. 

SoLCEis  or  SoLOENTiA,  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now 

cape   Canlin. -A  town  of  Sicily,  between 

Panormus  and  Himera,  now  Solanto.  Cic. 
Ver.3,  ciS.—  Tliiicyd.G. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Salamis  and  educated  at 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Euphorion,  or 
Exechestides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king 
Codrus,  and  by  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned 
among  his  relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus. 
After  he  had  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  phi- 
losophical and  political  studies,  Solon  travel- 
led over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  :  but  at  his 
return  home  he  was  distressed  with  the  dis- 
sentions  which  were  kindled  among  his  coun- 
trymen. All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Solon  as  a 
deliverer,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  ar- 
chon  and  sovereign  legislator.  He  might  have 
become  absolute,  but  he  refused  the  danger- 
ous office  of  king  of  Athens,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  lawgiver  he  began  to  make  a  reform  in 
every  department.  The  complaints  of  the 
poorer  citizens  found  redress,  all  debts  were 
remitted,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  seize 
the  person  of  his  debtor  if  unable  to  make  a 
restoration  of  his  money.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  salutary  regulations  in  the  state,  and 
bound  the  Athenians  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
they  would  faithfully  observe  his  laws  for  the 
space  of  100  years,  So)on  resigned  the  office  of 
legislator,  and  removed  himself  from  Athens. 
He  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the  court  of  Cruisus 
king  of  Lydia,  he  convinced  the  monarch 
of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  told  him, 
when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he  was 
not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellus,  an 
Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  country 
in  a  flourishing  state,  who  had  seen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more 
entitled  to  liappiness  than  the  possessor  of 
riches,  and  the  master  of  empires.  After  ten 
years  absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest 
part  of   hjs  regulations  disregarded   by  the 
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factious  spirit  of  bis  coHntrymen.and  the  usur 
pation  of  Pisistratus.  Not  to  be  longer  a 
spectator  of  the  divisions  that  reigned  In  his 
country,  he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  lie  died 
at  the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  558  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  salutary  consequences  of  the  laws  of 
Solon  can  be  discovered  in  the  length  of  time 
they  were  in  furce  in  the  republic  of  Athens. 
For  above  4(J0  years  they  flourished  in  full  vi- 
gour, and  Cicero,  who  was  himself  a  witness 
of  their  benign  influence,  passes  the  highest 
encomiums  u|K)n  the  legislator,  whose  supe- 
rior wisdom  framed  such  a  code  of  regulations. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to  protect  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the  whole. bo- 
dy of  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  three  of 
which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the  most 
important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the  state, 
and  the  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  assem- 
blies, but  not  have  a  share  in  the  di-tinctions 
and  honours  of  their  superiors,  the  legislator 
gave  the  populace  a  privilege  which,  though 
at  first  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  render- 
ed them  masters  of  the  republic,  and  of  all  the 
alFairs  of  government.  He  made  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  au- 
thority of  the  members,  and  permitted  them 
yearly  to  inquire  how  every  citizen  main- 
tained himself,  and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in 
idleness,  and  were  not  employed  in  some  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  profession.  He  also  re- 
gulated the  Prytaneum,  and  fixed  the  number 
of  its  judges  to  400.  The  sanguinary  laws  of 
Draco  were  all  cancelled,  except  that  against 
murder,  and  the  punishment  denounced  against 
every  ofifender  was  proportioned  to  his  crime  ; 
but  Solon  made  no  law  against  parricide  or  sa- 
crilege. The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said, 
was  too  horrible  to  human  nature  for  a  man  to 
be  guilty  of  it,  and  the  latter  could  never  be 
committed,  because  the  history  of  Athens  had 
never  furnished  a  single  instance.  Such  as  had 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  were  bu- 
ried with  great  pomp,  and  their  family  was 
maintained  at  the  |)ublic  expense  ;  but  such  as 
had  squandered  away  their  estates,  such  as  re- 
fused to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  country, 
or  paid  no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
tress of  their  parents,  were  branded  with  in- 
famy. The  laws  of  marriage  were  newly  re- 
.;ulated,  it  became  an  union  of  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  no  longer  a  mercenary  con- 
tract. To  speak  with  ill  language  against  the 
dead  as  well  as  (he  living,  was  made  a  crime, 
and  the  legislator  wished  that  the  character  of 
his  fellow  citizens  should  be  freed  from  the 
aspersions  of  malevolence  and  envy.  A  per- 
son that  had  no  children  was  permitted  to 
dispose  of  his  estates  as  he  pleased,  and  the 
females  were  not  allowed  to  be  extravagant  in 
their  dress  or  expenses.  To  be  guilty  of  adul- 
tery was  a  capital  crime,  and  the  friend  and 
associate  of  lewdness  and  debauchery  was 
never  permitted  to  speak  in  public,  for,  as  the 
philosopher  observed,  a  man  who  has  no 
shame,  is  not  capable  of  being  intrusted  with 
the  people.  These  celebrated  laws  were  en- 
graved on  several  tables,  and  that  they  might 
be  better  known  and  more  familiar  to  the 
Athenians,  they  were  written  in  verse.  Tho 
indignation  which  Solon  expressed  on  seeing 
the  tragical  representations  of  Thespls,  is  wel 
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kiiowi),  and  he  sternly  observed,  that  if  false- 
hood and  fiction  were  tolerated  on  the  stage, 
they  would  soon  find  their  way  araonglhe 
common  occupations  of  men.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Solon  was  reconciled  to  Pisistratus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the  legislator  re- 
fused to  live  in  a  country  where  the  privileges 
of  his  fellow  citizens  were  trampled  upon  by 
the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant.  [P'^id.  Lycurgus.] 
Plut.  in  Sol—Herodot.  1,  c.  29.— Diog.  1.— 
Pans.  I.e.  40.— C'ic. 

SoioNA,  a  town  of  Gaul  Cispadana  on  the 
Utens. 

SoLONiuM,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Etruria.  Plvt.  in  Mar.-^Cic.  de 
Dio.  1. 

SoLV.\,  a  town  of  Noricum. 
Solus,  (unlis)  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily. 
IVid  Solocis.]     Strab.  14. 

Sor.YMA.  and  SoLVM-f:,  a  town  of  Lycia. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Holymi,  were  anciently 
called  Milyades,  and  afterwards  Termili  and 
Lycians.  Sarpedon  settled  among  them.  Strab. 

14.— Homer.  II.  6.—Plin.  5,  c.  27  and  29.- 

An  aticient  name  of  Jerusalem.  {Vid.  Hiero- 
solyma.]     Juv.  6.  v.  543. 

SoMNus,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one 
of  the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  oversleep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythologists,  is 
a  dark  cave,  where  tiie  sun  never  penetrates. 
At  the  er.tiancp  are  a  number  of  poppies  and 
somniferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is  re- 
presented as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with 
black  curtains.  The  Sreams  stand  by  him, 
and  Morpheus  as  his  principal  minister  watches 
to  prevent  the  noise  from  awaking  him.  The 
Lacedaemonians  always  placed  the  ima^e  of 
Somnus  near  that  of  death.  Hesiod.  Theug. — 
Homer.  II.  14.— Virg.  .^n.  6,  v.  893.—Ovid. 
.Met.  11. 

SoNCHis-  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  age  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated 
philosopher  a  number  of  traditions.  ]iarticular- 
ly  about  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  I'epresent- 
ed  as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of 
Africa  and  Asia  united.  This  inland  disap- 
peared, as  it  is  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night. 
Phil,  in  l.iid.  k.c. 

SoNTiATEs,  a  people  in  Gaul. 
SopATER,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the 
age  of  the  empeior  Conslantine.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  lambiicus,  and  after  his 
death  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
iosopl.ers. 

Sophax,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tinga,  the 
widow  of  Anla?us,  who  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Tingis,  in  Mauritania,  and  from  whom 
were  des(;ended  Diodorus,  and  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania.     Strnb.  3. 

SopHENE,  a  conntiy  of  Armenia,  on  the 
bon'ors  of  Mesopotamia.     Lucan.  2,  v.  593 

Sun. oci.es,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  in  the  school  of  ^^schylus 
He  distinguished  himself  iio!  only  as  a  poet 
but  also  as  a  statesman.  He  commanded  tlie 
Athenian  armies,  and  in  several  battles  he 
shared  the  supreme  command  with  Pericles, 
and  exercised  the  office  of  archon  with  credit 
and  honour.  The  fiist  appearance  of  Sopho- 
rles  as  a  jtoet  reflects  great  honour  on  his  abi- 
lities. The  Athenians  had  taken  the  island 
of  Scyros,  and  to  celebrate  that  memorable 
event;  a  yearly  contest  for  tragedy  ivas  in- 
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stituted.  Sophocles  on  this  occasion  obtained 
the  prize  over  many  competitors,  in  the  num- 
ber of  whom  was  vEschylus,  his  friend  and 
his  master.  This  success  contiihuted  to  en- 
courage the  poet,  he  wrote  for  the  stage  with 
applause,  and  obtained  the  poetical  prize  20 
different  times.  Sophocles  was  the  rival  of 
Euripides  for  public  praise,  they  divided  the 
applause  of  the  populace,  and  while  the  former 
surpassed  in  the  sublime  and  majestic,  the 
other  was  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pa- 
thetic. The  Athenians  were  pleased  with 
their  contention,  and  as  the  theatre  was  at  that 
time  an  object  of  importance  and  mdo;nitude, 
and  deemed  an  essential  and  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  religious  worship,  each  had  his  ad- 
mirers and  adherents ;  but  the  two  poets,  cap- 
tivated at  last  by  popular  applause,  gave  way 
to  jealousy  and  rivalship.  Of  120  tragedies 
which  Sophocles  composed,  only  seven  are  ex- 
tant ;  AjaX;  Electra,  tEdipus  the  tyrant,  Anti- 
gone, the  Trachinia?,  Philocfetes,  and  (Edipus 
at  Colonos  The  ingratitude  of  the  children  of 
So,  ihocles  is  well  known.  They  wished  to  be- 
come immediate  masters  of  their  father's  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  tired  of  his  long  life,  they 
accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of  insanity. 
The  oidy  defence  the  poet  made  was  to  read 
his  tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  which  h& 
had  lately  finished,  and  then  he  asked  his 
judges,  whether  the  author  of  such  a  per- 
formance could  be  taxed  with  insanity.''  The 
father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  chil- 
dren returned  home  covered  with  shame  and 
confusion.  Sophocles  died  in  the  S^lsl  year  of 
his  age,  406  years  before  Christ,  tlircugb 
excess  of  joy,  as  some  authors  report,  of 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prisje  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  AtheniEus  has  accused  Sophocles 
of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  particularly 
when  he  commanded  the  armies  of  Athens, 
rhe  best  editions  of  Sophocles  are  those  of 
Capperonier,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1780 ;  of  Glas- 
gow, 2  vols.  12mo.  1745;  of  Geneva,  4to, 
1603  ;  and  that  by  Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  1786, 
C'ic.  in  Cat.  de  Div.  1,  c.  25. — Plut.  in  Cim, 
isLc.—Quiniit.  1,  c.  10,  1.  10,  c.  l.—  Val.  Max. 
8,  c.  7,  1.  9,  c.    12.—Plin  7,  c.  m.—Mhtn. 

10,  &LC. 

SoPHOMisBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  be^auty.  She 
married  Scyphax,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  and 
when  her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Masinissa,  she  fell  a  caf)tive  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Masinissa  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her.  This 
behaviour  dis})leased  the  Romans  ;  and  Scipio, 
who  at  that  time  had  the  command  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  republic  in  Africa,  rebuked  the 
monarch  severely,  and  desired  him  to  part 
w  ith  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous  task 
for  Masinissa,  yet  he  dreaded  the  Romans, 
He  entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with  tears  in  hie 
eyes,  and  told  her  that  as  he  could  not  deliver 
her  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  recommended  her  as  the  .strongest 
[)ledge  of  his  iove  and  affection  for  her  peison, 
to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal.  Sopho- 
nisba obeyed,  and  drank  with  unusual  compo- 
sin-e  and  serenity,  the  cup  of  poison  which 
Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  203  years  before 
Christ.  Liv. 30,  o.  12,  kc.-^SeUusf.  «fe  Jug'-- 
.Justin. 
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SoPMROW,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 

Agathocies  aiid  Diimasyllis.  His  compositioiis 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  tliat  Plato  is 
said  to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Val. 
Max.  8,  c.  l.—quintil.  1,  c.  10. 

SopHRuNiscus,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

SoPHKONiA,  a  Roman  lady  whom  Max- 
entius  took  by  force  from  her  husband's 
house  and  married.  Sophronia  killed  herself 
when  she  saw  her  atiections  were  abused  by 
the  t3n-ant. 

SoPHKOSYNE,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  by 
Dioit's  sister. 

SoFoLis,  the  father  of  Hermolaus.     Curt. 

$,  c.  7. A  painter  in  Cicero's  age.     Cic. 

Jilt.  4,  ep.  1(>. 

SoRA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  of  which  the 
inlidbitants  were  called  Horani.  Hal.  8,  v. 
39b.— Cic  pro.  PL 

SoKACTKs  and  Soracte,  a  mountain  of 
Etniria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  at 
the  distance  of  26  miles  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  who  is  from  thence  surnamed  Sorac- 
tis ;  and  il  is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god 
could  walk  over  burning  coals  without  hurting 
themselves.  There  was,  as  some  report,  a 
fountain  on  mount  Soracte,  whose  waters  boil- 
ed at  sun-rise,  and  instantly  killed  all  such 
birds  an  drank  of  them.  Sirab.  5. — Plin.  2.  c. 
93,  1. 7,  c.  '2.—Horat.  1,  Od.  9.—  Virg.  JEn.  11, 
V.  7Sb.—Ilal.  5. 

SoKAXus,  a  man  put  to    death   by  Nero. 

[Vid.  Valerius.] The  father  of  Atilia,  the 

first  wife  of  Cato. 

SoREx,  a  favourite  of  Sylla,  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  debaucheries.     Plut 

Surge,  a  daughter  of  (Eneus  king  of  Caly- 
don,  by  iEthea-  daughter  of  Thestius.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  Oxi- 
lus.     Apollod.  1  and  2. 

Soritia,  a  town  of  Spain. 

SosiA  Galt.a,  a  woman  at  the  court  of 
Tiberius,  banished,  &.c.     Tacil.  /inn.  4,  c.  19. 

SosiBius,  a  gi'ammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 
255.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his 
brother,  and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Arsi- 
noe.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  Polyclironos.  He  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  retire  from  the  court,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, after  he  had  disgraced  the  name  of 
inijii.ster  by  the  most  abominable  crimes,  and 
the  murder  of  many  of  the  royal  family.  His 
son  of  the  same  name,  was  preceptor  to  king 

Ptolemy    E))iphanes. The     preceptor    of 

Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  Tacit.  A. 
11,  c.  1. 

SosicLES, a  Greek,  who  behaved  with  great 
valour  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 

SosicRATES,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
Acheeans,  put  to  death  because  he  wished 
his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

SosiGKNEs,  an  Egyptian  mathematician, 
who  assisted  J.  Cajsar  in  regulating  the  Ro- 
man calendar.     Suet.— Diod.— Plin.  18,  c.  25. 

A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eumenes. 

PolycEn.4. .A  friend  of  Demetrius  Polior- 

cetes. 

Sosii,  celebrated  book.sellers  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  20,  v.  2. 

SosiLusj  a  Lacedaemocian  in  the  age  of  An- 
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'  nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
Carthaginian,  taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote 
the  history  of  his  life.     C.  J\'ep.  in  Annib. 

Sosipater,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  ob- 
servations on  grammar. A  Syracusan  ma- 
gistrate.  A  general  of  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 

Sosis,  a  seditious  Syracusan,  who  raised  tu- 
mults against  Dion.  When  accused  before  the 
people,  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  thus  es- 
caped a  capital  punishment. 

SosisTRATUs,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
age  of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  revolted  from  him. 
He  was  at  last  removed  by  Hermocrates.  Po- 
lywn.  1. Another  tyrant     Id. 

Sosius,  a  consul  who  followed  the  interest 

of  Mark    Antony. A   governor  of  Syria. 

A  Roman  of  consular  dignity,  to  whom 

Plutarch  dedicated  his  lives. 

SospiTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latiura. 
Her  most  famous  temple  was  at  Lanuvium. 
She  had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was 
covered  with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle,  &.c. 
Liv.  3,  6,  8,  &ic. Festiis.  de  V.  sig. 

SosTHENES,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Justin.  24,  c.  5. A  native  of  Cnidos,  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Iberia.     Plut. 

SosTRATus,  a  friend  of  Hermolaus,  put 
to   death  for    conspiring  against   Alexander. 

Curt.  8,  c.  6. A  grammarian  in   the  age 

of  Augustus.      He    was    Strabo's  preceptor. 

Slrab.    14. A    statuary. An    architect 

of  Cnidos,  B.  C.  284,  who  built  the  white 
tower  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria.    He  inscribed  his  name  upon  it.     [Fid. 

Pharos.]     Slrab.    \1.—Plin.  30,    c.     12. 

A  priest  of  Venus  at  Paphos,  among  the 
favourites   of  Vespasian.     Tacit.   Hist.   2,   c. 

7. A  favourite   of  Hercules. A  Greek 

historian  who  wrote  an  account  of  Etruria. 

A  poet,   who    wrote    a    poem    on    the 

expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  Juv.  K), 
V.  178. 

SoTADES,    an    athlete. A    Greek  poet 

oi  Thrace.  He  wrote  verses  against  Phila- 
deiphus  Ptolemy,  for  which  he  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead.  He  was  called 
Cintcdtis,  not  only  because  he  was  addicted 
to  the  abominal)lc  crime  which  the  surname 
indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose  that  in- 
stead of  the  word  Socraiicos  in  the  2d  satire, 
verse  the  lOt!)  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sotadi- 
cos  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  Cinasdus.  Obscene  verses 
were  generally  called  Sotadea  carmina  from 
him.  They  coidd  be  turned  and  read  dif- 
ferent ways  without  losing  their  measure  or 
sense,  such  as  the  following,  which  can  be 
read  backwards: 

Rcma  libi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

Sole  mcderepede,  ede,perede  melos. 
quinlil.  ],  c.  8,  1.  9,  c.  4.— Plin.   5,  ep.  3.— 
Anson,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 

SoTER,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 
It  was  also  common  to  other  monarch*. 

SvTERiA,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
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and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverauce 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  a( 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
(hat  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
by  Aratus. 

SoTERiccs,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age 
cf  Dioclesian.  He  wrote  a  penegyric  on  that 
emperor,  as  also  a  lite  of  Apollonius  Tliyana'- 
ns.  His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now 
lost,  except  some  few  fragments  preserved  by 
the  scholiast  of  Lycophron. 

SoTHis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constel- 
lation called  Sirius,  ^vhich  received  divine 
honours  in  that  country. 

SoTiATF.s,  a  people  of  Gaul,  concpiered  by 
Caesar.     Cccs.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 

SoTiON,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  B.  C.  204.  Senec.  ep.  49 
and  58. 

SoTiDs,  a  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. 

Sous,  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  made  himself 
tnown  by  his  valour,  iic. 

SozoMEN,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  who 
died  450  A.  D.  His  history  extends  from  the 
year  324  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodo- 
.sius  the  younger,  being  written  in  a  style  of 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.  The  best  edilion 
is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. 

Spaco,  the  nurse  of  Cyrus.  Justin.  1,  c. 
4. — Herodol. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Peloponne- 
sus, the  capital  of  Laconia,  situate  on  the  Eu- 
rotas,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  received  its  namu  from  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  wiio  married  Lace- 
da^mon.  It  was  also  called  Lacedremon.  [Vid. 
Laceda^mon.] 

Spartacus,  a  king  of  Pontus. Ano- 
ther, king  of  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C  433. 
His  son  and  successor  of  the  same  name  died 
B.  G.  407. — -Another,  who  died  2S4  B  C. 

A  Thracian  siiepherd.   celebrated  lor  his 

abilities  and  (he  victories  he  obtained  over  thfr 
Romans,  Being  one  of  the  gladiators  who 
were  kept  at  Capua  in  (he  house  of  Lentulus. 
he  escaped  fiom  (lie  place  of  his  conlJncinent 
with  30  of  his  companions,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans.  He  soon  found  himself 
witli  10,000  rnen  equally  resolute  with  him- 
self, and  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide  liim- 
self  in  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of  Cam- 
pania, lie  soon  laid  waste  tiie  country ;  and 
when  his  follov/ers  were  increased  by  adtii- 
tional  numbers,  and  better  disciplined,  and 
more  completely  armed,  he  attacked  (he 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  otlier  officers  were  defeated  witli 
much  loss;  niul  Spartacus,  superior  in  coun- 
sel and  abilities,  appeared  more  (cj'rible, 
though  often  deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants. 
Crassns  whs  sent  against  him,  but  this  cele- 
brated general  at  first  despaired  of  success. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  at  last, 
the  gladiators  were  defeated.  Spartacus  be- 
haved witii  great  valour ;  when  wounded  in 
(he  teg,  he  fought  on  his  knees,  covering 
himself  with  his  buckler  in  one  hand,  and 
(ising  his  sword  with  the  other  ;  and  when 
flt  last  he  fell;  he  fell  upon  a  heap  of  Romans, 
xvhom  lie  had  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  B.  C.  71. 
In  this  battle  no  less  than  40,000  of  the  rebels 
were  slain,  aad  the  war  totally  finished.   Flor. 
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3,  c.  30.— Lir.  95.—Eulrop.  6,  c.  2.~Plut.  iu 
Crass.— Paterc.  2,  c.  SO.—.'Jppian. 

Spart^:,  or  Sparti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one 
another  except  five,  who  survived,  and  assis- 
ted Cadmus  in  building  Thebes. 

Spaktani,  or  Spartiat.*:,  (he  inhabitants  of 
Sparta.     [Fid.  Sparta,  Lacedaimon.j 

Spartianus  .ffinL's,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  (he  Roman  emperors, 
from  J.  Cffisar  to  Dioclesian.  He  dedicated 
them  to  Dioclesian,  to  whom,  according  to 
some,  he  was  related.  Of  these  compositionss 
only  the  life  of  Adrian,  Verus,  Didius  JulianuSj 
Septimus  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  are 
extant,  published  among  the  Scriptores  His- 
toriae  Augustse.  .Spartianus  is  not  esteemed  as 
an  historian  or  biographer. 

Spechia,  an  ancient  name  of  (he  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Spendius,  a  Campanian  deserter,  who  re- 
belled against  the  Romans,  and  raised  tumuJis, 
and  made  war  against  Auiilcar  the  Cartha- 
ginian general. 

Spendon,  a  poet  of  Lacedffimon. 

Sperchia,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sperchius.     Plot. 

Sperchius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  CEia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  iMalia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (-^teyj'v, 
festinare.)  Peleus  vowed,  (o  the  goci  of  (his 
river,  (he  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he 
returned  safe  from  tiie  Trojan  war.  IJerodot. 
7,  c.  ]9S.'-Strab.  9.~Homer.  II.  23,  v.  144.— 
yjpollod.  3,  c.  13.— ;i/e/a,  2,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met. 
1,  v.  557, 1.  2,  v.  250,  I.  7,  v.  230. 

SpERMATOPHAGi,  a  pcoplc  who  livcd  in  the 
cxtremest  parts  of  Egy|)t.  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

SpEusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ne- 
phew, as  also  successor  of  Plato.  His  father's 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother's  Po- 
tone.  He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight 
years,  and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery.  Plato  attempted  to 
check  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  died  of 
the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself  according 
to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  Plut.in  Lys. — 
Diog.  A.—  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  1. 

SphactekijE,  three  small  islands  opposite 
Pylos,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia.  They  arc 
also  called  Sphagice. 

Spherus,  an  arm  bearer  of  Pelops,  son 
of  Tantalus,  He  was  buried  in  a  small 
island  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
from  him  was  called  Sphcria.  Pans.  6,  c. 
10. — —A  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  to 
Zeno  of  Cyprus,  243  B.  C.  He  came  to 
Sparta  in  (he  age  of  Agis  and  CIcomenes, 
and  opened  a  school  there,  Plut.  in  £g. — 
Diog. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head 
and  breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog, 
the  (ail  of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the 
paws  of  a  lion,  and  a  human  voice.  It 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Orthos  with  (he 
("liimtera,  or  of  Typhon  with  Echidna.  The 
Sphinx  had  been  sent  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wished  to  punish  the 
family  of  Cadmus,  which  she  persecuted  with 
immortal   hatred,-  and    it    laid    (his   part  ef 
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Bceotia  under  continual  alarms  by  proposioii 
enigmas,  and  devouring  tlie  inhabitants  if  un- 
aijje  to  explain  tliem.  In  the  midst  of  their 
consteniatian  the  Thebans  were  told  by  the 
oracle,  lliat  the  Sphuix  would  destroy  herself 
as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  tiie  even- 
ing. Upon  this  Creon  king  of  Thebes  pro- 
mised his  crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  mar- 
riage, to  him  wlio  could  deliver  !iis  country 
from  the  monster,  by  a  successful  ex|)]ana- 
tion  of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  ex- 
plained by  Oi^dipus,  who  observed  that  man 
walked  on  his  hands  and  feet  when  young  or 
in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he 
walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
he  supported  his  infirmities  upon  a  stick. 
[Vid.  CEdipus.]  The  Sphinx  no  sooner  heard 
this  explanation  than  she  dashed  iier  head 
against  a  rock,  and  immediately  expired. 
Some  mythologists  wish  to  unriddle  the  fabu- 
Jous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx,  by  the  sup- 
position that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus, 
or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of  Thebes  by 
her  continual  depredations,  because  she  had 
beeji  refused  a  part  of  her  father's  possessions. 
The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they  observed, 
her  cruelly,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lascivi- 
ousness,  lier  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid  for 
strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  Plut. 
— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  326. — Hygin.  fab.  68. — 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  b.—Diod.  4.— Ovid,  in  lb.  378.— 
Strab.  9. — Sophocl.  in  (Edip.  tyr. 

Sphodrias,  a  Spartan,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cleombrotns,  attempted  to  seize  the 
Pirffius.     Diod.  15. 

SpHHAGiuiuiw,  a  retired  cave  on  mount 
Cithajron  in  Bojotia.  The  nymphs  of  the 
place,  called  Sphrngilides,  were  early  hon- 
oured V(?ith  a  sacrifice  by  the  Atlienians,  by 
order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they 
had  lost  few  men  at  the  battle  of  Plata;a. 
Plin.  35,  c.  6. — Pans.  9,  c.  3. — Plul.  in  jlrist. 

Spicillus,  a  favourite  of  A^^ero.  He  refused 
to  assassinate  his  master,  for  which  he  was 
put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner. 

Spina,  now  Ptimaro,  a  town  on  the  most 
southern  mouth  of  the  Po.     Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

SpiNTHARUs,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who 
built  Apollo's  temple    at    Del[)hi.    Pans.  10, 

c.  5. A  freed-mau  of  Cicero,    .id.  Jilt.  13, 

ep.  25. 

SpiNTHER,  a  Roman  consul.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's,  friends,  and  accompanied  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betray- 
ed his  meanness  by  being  too  contident  of 
victory,  and  contending  for  the  possession 
of  Cajsar's  oflices  and  gardens  before  the  ac- 
tion.    Plat. 

Spio,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  JEn.  5, 
V.  826. 

SpiTAMENF.s,  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  king 
Darius,  who  conspired  against  the  mur- 
derer Bessus,  and  delivered  him  to  Alexan- 
der.    Curt.  7,  c.  5. 

Spithobates,  a  satrap  of  Ionia,  son-in- 
law  of  Darius.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  fliC  C.ranicus.     Diod.  17. 

SriTHaiDATiis,  a  Persian  killed  by  Cii- 
tJis,  as  he   was  going   to    strike    Ale.tander 
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dead. A  Persian  satrap  in  the  age  of  Ly- 

Sander. 

SpoLETiDM,  now  Spoldo,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  which  bravely  withstood  Armihal  while 
he  was  in  Italy.  The  people  wore  called 
Spoklani.  Water  is  conveyed  to  the  towa 
from  a  neighbouring  fountain  by  an  aque- 
duct of  such  a  great  height,  that  in  one 
place  the  top  is  raised  above  the  foundatiou 
230  yards.  An  inscription  over  the  gates 
still  commemorates  the  defeat  of  Annibal. 
Mart.  13,  ep.   120. 

Spor.4des,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  M- 
gean  sea.  They  received  their  name  a- 
■ff«iM,  spnrgo,  because  they  are  scattered  ia 
the  sea,  at  some  distance  from  Delos,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crete.  Those  islands 
that  are  contiguous  to  Delos,  and  that  encir- 
cle it,  are  called  Cycladts.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — 
Strab    2. 

Spurin'A;  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  .1.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  seiiate-house  on 
the  morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spuri- 
na,  the  ides  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied 
S[turina,  but  not  yet  past.  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered a  few  moments  after.  Suet,  in  Cas. 
8\.—  Val.  Max.  land  8. 

Spurids,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans. One   of  Cajsar's   murderers. 

Lartius,   a    Roman    who    defended   the 

bridge  over  the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's 
army. A  friend  of  Otho,  &lc. 

L.  Staberius,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Caisar,  because  the  inhabitants  favoured  his 

cause.    CcEsar.  B.  G. An  avaricious  fellow, 

who  wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  un- 
commonly rich.     Herat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  89. 

SxABiiE,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania  on 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and 
converted  into  a  villa,  whither  Pliny  endea- 
voured to  escape  from  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, in  which  he  perished.  Plin.  3,  c.  5, 
ep.  6,  c.   16. 

Stabulum,  a  place  in  the  Pyrenees,  where 
a  communication  was  open  from  Gaul  into 
Spain. 

Stagira,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  the  bay  into  which  the  Sfrymoii 
discharges  itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis; 
founded  665  years  before  Christ.  Aristotle 
was  born  there,  froni  which  circumstance  hft 
is  tailed  Slagiritcs.  Thueyd.  4. — Pans.  6,  c.  4. 
—Laerl.  in  Sol. — JElian.  l'.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Staius,  an  unprincipled  wretch  in  Nero's 
age,  who  murdered  all  his  relations.  Pcrs. 
2,  v.  19. 

Stalenos,  a  senator  who  sat  as  judge  in  the 
trial  of  Cluentius,  &.c.     Clc.  pro.  Cluent. 

Stapuylus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of 
Theseus,  or  according  to  others,  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,     .fipollod.  1,  c.  9. 

Stasaz^der,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
had  Aria  at  the  general  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces.    Curt.  8,  c.  3. 

STA5j;\i,  a  peripatetic  pliilosopher,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  [)hilosophy.  Cic. 
in  Oral.  l,c.  22. 

SxisicRATEs,  a  statuary  and  architect  in 
the  wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make 
a  statue  of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejetted 
by  the  conqueror,  &c. 
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Stasileus,  an  Athenian  killed  at  the  battle  [  except  Virgil's.    The  style  of  Statins  is  bom- 
of  Marathon.     He  was  one  of  the  10  i)ra;tors.  i  bastic  and  afTected  ;  he  often  forgets  the  \ioei 
Statielii,  a  people  of  Liguria,  between  1  to  become  the  declaimer  and  the  historian. 


the  Taenarus  and  the  Apennines.  Liv.  42,  c. 
n.—  Cic.  U,  fam.  11. 

Statilia,  a  woman  wlio  lived  to  a  great 
age,  as  mentioned  by  Seneca,  ep.  77. — — An- 
etlier.     [Vid.  Messalina.] 

Statilius,  a  yoimg  Roman  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  Ctesar,  and  when  Cato 
mnrdered  himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his 
example,  but  was  prevented  by  his  friends. 
The  conspirators  against  Csesar  wished  him  to 
fee  in  the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he 
gave  displeased  Brutus.     He  was  at  last  killed 

by  the  array  of  the  triumvirs.     Pint. Ln- 

fiius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined 
in  his  conspiracy,  and  was  put  to  death.  Cic. 

Cat.  2. A  young  general  in  the  war  which 

fhe  Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.  He 

was  killed,  with  25,000  of  his  troops. A 

general  who  fought  against  Antony. Tau- 
rus, a  pro-consul  of  Africa.  He  was  accused 
of  consulting  magicians,  upon  which  he  put 
bimself  to  death.     Tacit.  A.  12,  c.  59. 

STATiNyE,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
raised  from  the  sea  by  an  eartliquake.  Flin. 
2,  c.  88. 

Statira,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  wiio  mar- 
ried Alexander.  Tlie  conqueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  uncommon  sjilendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  .Alexan- 
der gave  a  golden  cup,  to  be  offered  to  the 
gods.  Statira  had  no  children  by  Alexander. 
She  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana, 
after  the  conqueror's  death.     Justin.  12,  c.  12. 

A  sister  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 

She  also  became  his  wife,  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  Persians.  She  died  after  an 
abortion,  in  Alexander's  camp,  where  she 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  She  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  conqueror.  Pint,  in 
jSlex. A  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  poi- 
soned by  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Parysatis. 

Pint,  in  Arl. A  sister  of  Mithridates  the 

Great.     Plut. 

Statius,  (Caecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul, 
and  originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad, 
yet  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  come- 
dies.    He  died  a  little   after   Ennius.     Cic.  de 

sen. Anna^us,   a   physician,  the   friend   of 

the  philosopher  Seneca.     Tacit.  A.  15,  c.  64. 

P.  Papinius,  a  poet  born  at  Naples,  in 

the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Statius  of  Epirus,  and  his 
mother's  Agelina.  Statius  has  made  himself 
known  by  two  epic  poems,  the  Thebais  in  12 
books,  and  the  Ackillcis  in  two  books,  which 
remained  unfinished  on  account  of  his  prema- 
ture death.  There  are  besides  other  pieces 
composed  on  several  subjects,  which  are  ex- 
tant, and  well  known  under  the  name  of 
dylvce,  divided  into  four  books.  The  two 
epic  poems  of  Statius  are  dedicated  to  Domi- 
tian, whom  the  poet  ranks  among  the  gods. 
They  were  universally  admired  in  his  age  at 
Kome,  but  the  taste  of  the  times  was  cor- 
rupted, though  some  of  the  moderns  have 
■railed  tfaeai  inferior  to  no  Latin  compo.«it!t>ns 


In  his  Syhoe,  which  were  written  geneially 
extempore,  are  many  beautiful  expressions 
and  strokes  of  genius.  Statius  as  some  sup- 
pose, was  poor,  and  he  was  oMiged  to  main- 
tain himself  by  writing  for  the  stage.  None 
of  hi?  dramatic  pieces  are  extant.  Martial 
has  satirised  him;  and  what  Juvenal  has 
written  in  his  praise,  some  have  interpreted 
as  an  illiberal  reflection  upon  him.  Statius 
died  about  the  l(X»!h  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  best  editions  of  Ids  works  are  that 
of  Barthius,  2vols.  4to.  Cyfr.  1664,  and  that  of 
the  Variorum.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671;  and  of  the 
Thebais,  separate,  that  of  Warrington,  2  <ols, 

12mo.  1778. Doniitius,  a  tribune  in  the  age 

of  Nero,  deprived  of  his  office  when  Piso'f 
conspiracy  was  discovered.     Tacit.  Ann.   15, 

c.   17 A  general  of  the  Samnites. An 

officer  of  the  pretorian  guards,  who  conspired 
against  Nero. 

Stator,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  jivcn  him  by 
Romulus,  because  he  stopped  (slo)  the  flight  of 
the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabines, 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  under 
that  name.     Lii'.  1,  c.  12. 

Stellatis,  a  field  lemarkable  for  its  fertili- 
ty, in  Campania.  Cic.  Ag.  I,  c.  70, — Suet 
Ca^s.  20. 

Stellio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Ce- 
res, because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank 
with  avidity  when  tired  and  atilicted  in  her 
vain  pursuit  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Ovid. 
Met.  5,  V.  445. 

Sten'a,  a  narrow  passage  on  tlie  moun- 
tains near  Antigonia,  in  Chaonia.  Liv.  32, 
c.  5. 

Stenobcea.     Vid.  Sthenobosa. 
Stenocrates,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired 
to    murder  the  commander  of   the  garrison 
which  Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel,  k.c 
Poly  (En.  5. 

Stf.ntor,  one  of  the  Greeks  wliO  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder 
than  that  of  50  men  together.  Homer.  It.  o, 
V.  784.— ./Ml'.  13,  v.  112. 

Stentoris  lacus,  a  lake  near  Enos,  in 
Thrace.     Herodot.  7,  c.  58. 

SxEPH.ixus,  a  musician  of  Media,  upon 
wliose  body  Alexander  made  an  experiment 
in  burning  a  certain  sort  of  bitumen  called 

napththe.       Sirab.    16. — Plut.  in  Ak.r. .\ 

Greek  writer  of  Byzantium,  known  tor  his 
dictionary,  giving  an  account  of  the  towns  and 
places  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat. 
l6'J-i. 

Stf.rope,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daugiiters 
of  .\tlas.  She  married  ffinomaus,  king  of 
Pisee,  by  whom  she   had    Hippodamia,  kc. 

A   daughter  of   Parthaon,  supposed   by 

some  to  be  the   mother  of  the   Sirens. 

A  daughter   of   Cephous. A    daughter    of 

Pleuro'n, of  Aca.stus, of  Danauo, of 

Cebrion. 

Sr-i^.nopES,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Virg.JEn. 
8,  V.  425. 

SteksichorijS,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  o(  Hi- 
mera,  in  Sicily.  He  was  originnlly  railed 
Tisias,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Stersii  ho- 
rns from  the  alterations  he  mad«  in  mn^ic 
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and  dancing.  His  compositions  were  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  comprised  in 
26  books,  all  now  lost  except  a  few  frag- 
ments. Some  say  he  lost  his  eye-sight  for 
writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and  that 
lie  received  it  only  upon  making  a  recanta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the  first 
inventor  of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  the 
stag,  w.hich  Horace  and  some  other  poets 
have  imitated,  and  this  he  wrote  to  prevent 
liis  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with 
Flialaris.  According  to  some,  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  an  epithalamium.  He  flourished 
556  B  C.  and  died  at  Catana,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  Isocrat.  in  Hel. — Jiristot.  r/iet. — 
Strab.  3. — Lucian.  iiiMacr. — Cic.in  Vtrr.2,  c. 
36. —  Plitt.  de  Mm. — Quiniil.  10,  c.  1. — Pans 
3,c.  19,  I.  10,  c.26. 

Steutinius,  a  stoic  philosopher,  ridiculed 
by  Horace,  2  Sat.  3.  He  wrote  in  Latin 
verse  220  books  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
stoics 

Stf.sagoras,  a  brother  of  Miltiades.  Vid. 
Miltiades. 

Stesilea,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Athens, 
&c. 

Stesileus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Cos,  loved 
bv  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  the  cause 
of  jealousy  and  dissenlion  between  these  cele- 
brated men.     Ptut.  in  Cim. 

Stesimbrotus,  an  historian  very  incon- 
sistent in  his  narrations.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count   of    Cimon's    exploits.     Ptul.   in  Cim. 

A  son  of  Epaminondas  put  to  death  by 

his  father,  because  he  had  fought  the  enemy 

without  his  orders,  &.C.     Plut. A  musician 

of  Thasos. 

Sthenele,  a  daughter  of  Acastus,  wife  of 

Menoetius.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  13. A  daughter 

of  Danaus,  by  Memphis.     Id.  2,  c.  1. 

Sthenelus,  a  king  of  Mycenas,  son  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  He  married  Ni- 
cippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Enrys- 
theus,  who  was  born,  by  Juno's  influence, 
two  months  before  the  natural  time,  that 
lie  might  obtain  a  superiority  over  Hercules, 
ns  being  older.  Slhenekis  made  war  against 
Ampliitiyon,  who  bad  killed  Electryon  and 
seized  his  kingdom.  He  fought  with  suc- 
cess, and  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  whom 
lie   transmitted    to    Eiirystheus.      Humer.  II. 

19,  v.  yi.—^poUod.    2,  c.  4. One  of  the 

sons    of   iEgyptus    by    Tyria A    son    of 

Capaneus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
and  of  the  suitors  of  Helen  He  went  to 
(lie  Trojan  war,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
were  shut  up  in  tlie  wooden  horse,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil.     Pans.  2,  c.   18. Firg.  .Hln. 

2  and  10. A  son  of  Androgens  the  son  of 

Minos.    Hercules  made  him  king  of  Thrace. 

.Ipollod.  2,  c.  3. A    king  of    Argos,  who 

•succeeded    his  father  Crotopus.     Pnus.  2,  c. 

16 .\    son  of    Actor,  who    accompanied 

Hercules  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
zons.    He  was  killed  by  one  of  these  females. 

A  son  of  Melas,  killed  by  Tydeus.   Apol- 

lud.  1,  c.  8. 

Stkenis,  a  statuary  of  Olynthus. An  ora- 
tor of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  during  the  civil  wars 
of  Porapey.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 

Stheno,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons. 

iSxHKxNop.aj.*,   a  daughter  of  Jobates  king 
81 
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of  Lycia,  who  married  Prcetns,  king  of  Argoj. 
She  became  enamoured  of  Bellerophon,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  her  husband's  court,  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  when  he  re- 
fused to  gratify  her  criminal  passion,  she  ac- 
cused him  before  Proetus  of  attemfits  iipoa 
her  virtue.  According  to  some  she  killed  her- 
self after  his  departure.     Homer.  II.  6,  v    162. 

—  Hygin.  fab.  57. Many  mythologists  call 

her  Antaja. 

Srii.BE,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Penneus 
by  Creusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaurus 
and  Lapilhus,  by  Apollo.     Diod  4. 

Stilbo,  a  name  given  to  the  planet  Mercury 
by  the  ancients,  for  its  shining  appearance. 
Cic.  deJV  D  2,  c.  20. 

Stiucho,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he 
showed  himself  turbulent  and  disatfected.  As 
being  of  barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to 
see  the  Roman  provinces  laid  desolate  by  his 
countrymen,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Honorius  discovered  his  intrigues,  and  order- 
ed him  to  be  beheaded,  about  the  year  of 
Christ  408.  His  family  were  involved  in  his 
ruin.  Claudian  has  been  loud  in  his  praises, 
and  Zosimus  Hist.  5,  denies  the  truth  of  the 
charges  laid  against  him. 

SxiLPo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Me-- 
gara,  who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
He  was  naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  debauch- 
ery, but  he  reformed  his  manners  when  he 
opened  a  school  at  Megara.  He  was  univer- 
sally respected,  his  school  was  frequented,  and 
Demetrius,  when  he  plundered  Megara,  or- 
dered the  house  of  the  philosopher  to  be  left 
safe  and  unmolested.  It  is  said  that  he  intoxi- 
cated himself  when  ready  to  die,  to  alleviate 
the  terrors  of  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Stoics.  Plut.  in  Dem. — Diog.2. 
— Seneca  de  Const. 

Stimicon,  a  shepherd's  name  in  Virgil's  5th 
eclogue. 

Stiphilus,  one  of  the  Lapithas,  killed  in  the 
house  of  Pirifhous.     Ovid.  Met.  12. 

Stob.«os,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
A.  D.  405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  ancient  literature  he  has  pre- 
served. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Aurel. 
Allob.  fol.  1609. 

SxoBi,  a  town  of  Poeonia  in  Macedonia. 
Ln'.33,  c.  19,  1.40,  c.  21. 

Stoschades,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the 
llieres,  near  Marseilles.  Tiiey  were  called 
Ligust.des  by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them 
as  only  three  in  number.  Slcph.  Byzant. — 
Lucan.  3,  v.  516. — Sirnb.  4. 

SxffiNi.  a  people  living  among  the  Alps. 
Liv.  ep.  62. 

SxoiCi,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philo.'iophers 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received 
the  name  from  the  portico,  ?o»,  where  the 
philosojjher  delivered  his  lectures.  They  pre- 
ferred virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  what- 
ever was  opposite  to  it,  they  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  of  evils.  They  required,  as  well 
as  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  com- 
mand over  the  passions,  and  they  supported 
that  man  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  his 
.existence,  could  attain  perfection  and  felicity. 
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Xhey  encouraged  suicide,  and  belie '/ed  llmt 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishments  and  re- 
ivards  was  unnecessary  to  excite  or  intimidate 
their  followers.     Vid.  Zeno. 

StsabO:  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed 
or  distorted.  Pompey's  father  was  distin- 
guished hy  that  name. A  native  of  Amasia, 

ODthe  borders  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished 
in  the  ai^e  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
first  studied  under  Xenarchus.  the  peripa- 
tetic, and  afterwards  warmly  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Stoics.  Of  all  his  compositions 
nolhinj;  remains  but  his  geography,  divided 
into  17  books,  a  work  justly  celebrated  for 
its  elegance,  purity,  the  erudition  aiid  univer- 
sal knowledge  of  the  author  It  contains  an 
account,  in  Greek,  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  the  \\orld,  the  origin,  the  manners, 
religion,  prejudices,  and  government  of  na- 
tions ;  the  ("ouudation  of  cities,  and  the  accu- 
rate history  of  each  separate  province.  Slra- 
bo  travelled  over  great  part  of.  the  world  in 
quest  of  information,  and  to  examine  with  the 
most  critical  inquiry,  not  only  the  situation  of 
the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to 
Write.  In  the  two  first  books  the  author 
wishes  to  show  the  necessity  of  geography  ; 
in  the  3d  he  gives  a  description  of  Spain; 
in  the  4th  of  Gaul  and  the  British  isles. 
The  5th  and  6th  contain  an  account  of  Italy 
and  ihf.  ncighbourin!;,  islands;  the  Ith,  which 
is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Germany,  and  the  country  of  the 
Getaj.  Illyricutn,  Taurica  Chersoncsus,  and 
Epirus.  The  affairs  of  Greece  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  are  separately  treated  in  the 
8th,  Oth,  and  10th;  and  in  the  four  next, 
Asia  within  mount  Taurus;  and  in  the  15th 
and  16lh.  Asia  without  Taurus,  India,  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia;  the  last  book  gives  an 
account  of  Egypt,  ^Ethiopia,  'cartha^-e,  and 
other  places  of  Africa.  Among  the  books 
of  Strabo  which  have  been  lost,  were  histo- 
rical commentaries.  This  celebrated  geo- 
grapher died  A.  D.  25.  The  best  editions 
of  his  geography  su-e  those  of  Casaubon,  foL. 
Paris,    162(»;    of   Amst.    2.  vols.    fol.    1707. 

A  Sicilian,  so  clear-sighted  that  he  could 

distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  loU 
miles,  witti  the  same  ease  as  if  they  had  been 
near. 

SxRiTARciiAS,  the  grandfather  of  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo.  His  father's  name  was  Dory- 
laus.     &trab   10. 

Stpato,  or  Stratos,  a  king  of  the  island 
Arad'.is,  received  into  alliance  by  .-Mexan- 
der.  Curt.  4,  c.  1. A  king  of  Sidon,  de- 
pendant upon  Darius.  Alexander  deposed 
him,  because  he  refused  to  surrender.    Curt. 

ib. A  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  disciple 

and  successor  in  the  school  of  Iheoplirastus, 
about  289  years  before  the  Christian  cm. 
He  applied  himself  with  uncommon  industry 
to  the  sludy  of  nature,  and  v.as  surnnmed 
Phiiicus,  and  after  the  most  mature  investi- 
gations, he  supported  that  nature  was  inani- 
mate, and  that  there  was  no  god  but  nature. 
He  \\»s  appointed  preceptor  to  Ptoiemy 
Philadelphus,  v\ho  not  only  revered  his  abi- 
lities snd  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberaliiy.    He  wrote 
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I  different  treatises,  all  now  lost.  Diog.  5.-=- 
Cic.  JJcatl.   1,  c.  9,  I.  4,  c.38,  &.C. A  phy- 

[sician. A     peripatetic    philosopher. A 

native  of  Epirua,  very  intimate  with  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  Cajsar.     He  killed  his  friend 

at  his  own  request. A  rich  Orchomeniaa 

who  destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not 
obtain  in  marriage  a  young  woman  of  Haliar- 

tus.     Pint. A   Greek  historian,  wUo  wrote 

the  life  of  some  of  the  Macedouian  kings. — — 
An  athlete  of  Achaia,  twice  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games.     Pans.  7,  c.  23. 

Stratoci.es,  an  Athenian  general  at  the  bat- 
tle   of  Cheronaea,    S^c.     Polyan. A  stage 

player  in  Domitian'.s  reign.    Jui;.  3,  v.  99. 

Stkaton      Viil.  Strato. 

STKATUNict,  a  daughter  of  Thcspius.    Apol- 

lod. A    daughter    of    Pleuron.       Id. 

A  daughter  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, who  married  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,     and    became     moiher    of    Attains, 

Sirab.   13. A   daughter  (if  Demetrius  Po- 

liorcetes,  who  married  Selcucus,  king  of 
Syria.  Antiochus,  her  husband's  son  by  a 
former  wife,  became  enamoured  of  her:  and 
married  her  with  his  father's  consent,  whea 
the  physicians  had  told  bini  that  if  be  did  not 
comply  his  son's  health  would  be  impaired. 

Plut.    in    Dem. —  Val.     Max.   5,    c.    7. A 

concubine  of    Mithridates,    king  of  Poiitus. 

PLui.   in  Pomp The  wife  of    Antigonus, 

n^uther  of.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. A  towi; 

of  Caria,  made  a  Macedonian  colony.     Strab. 

i-i— Liu.   33     c.    18    and  33. Another  in 

iViesopotamia.— — And  a  third  near  mount 
Taurus. 

Stratonicus,  an  opulent  person  in  the  reiga 
of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander,  whose 
riches  became  proverbial.  Pint A  musi- 
cian of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 
Mhen.  G,  c.  6,  1.  8,  e.  12. 

Stbaionis  turris,  a  city  of  Judea,  after- 
wards called  Caesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

Stratos,  a  city  of  .^olia.  Liv.  36,  c.  11)1, 
38,  c.4. Of  Acarnauia. 

Strenua,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  gave 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indoienti- 
J-lug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11  and  16. 

Stkonovle,  now  Strombolo,  one  of  tha 
islands  called  iEolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,, 
near  the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano, 
lU  miles  in  circumference,  which  throws  up 
flames  continually,  and  of  which  the  crater  is-, 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Jiielu,  2,  c.  7.-— 
Strab.  6.— Pans.  10,  c.  1 1 

Strophauks,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  were  anciently  called  Pluta, 
and  received  the  name  of  Strojihades  Irom 
f «»,  vcrlo,  because  Zetbe.s  and  Calais  the 
sons  of  Boreas,  returned  from  (hence  by 
order  of  .lupiter,  after  they  had  driven 
the  Harpyies  there  from  (he  tables  of  Phi- 
neus.  'I he  fleet  of  aEneas  stopped  near  tho 
Strophades,  The  largest  of  the.'-e  two  isl- 
ands is  not  above  five  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Ijtjgiji.  fab.  19. — Mcta,  2,  c.  7. —  Oiid 
Met.  13,  V.  7u9.— ^iVg.  J£n.  3,  v.  210.— Strab 
8. 

Strophius,  a  son  of  Cri.sus,  king  of  PIkj- 
cis.  He  mairied  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  call- 
ed Anaxnbia,  or  AstyocLia,  or,  according  f« 
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otbers,  Gyndragora,  by  whom  be  Iiad  Py- 
lades,  celebrated  for  liis  friendsliip  with  Ores- 
tes. After  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
Clytemiiestraand  if^gysthus,  the  king  of  Pho- 
»;is  educated  at  his  own  house,  with  the  great- 
est care,  his  nephew  whom  Electra  had  se- 
cretly removed  from  the  dagger  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  her  adallerer.  Crestes  was  enablf;d 
bv  means  of  Sfrophius,  to  revengi;  the  death 
of  iiis  father.     Paus.  2,  c.  2y. — Hygin  fab.  1, 

17. A  son  of  Pylades  by  Electra  tiie  sister 

of  Orestes. 

S TKUTHOPHAGi,  a  people  of  .-Ethiopia,  who 
feed  on  sparrows,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Stkuthus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  against 
Llie  Laceda}monianS;  B.  C.  393. 

St.-^vma.  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
J'liasi-iiM  colony.     Htrodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Strve.vo,  a  daughter  of  the  Sr.amander, 
who  married  Laomedon.     JlpoUod.  3,  c.  12. 

SrRV'vifiN,  a  river  which  separates  Ihrace 
from  LMacedonia,  and  falls  into  a  part  of  (he 
jEgean  sea,  which  has  been  called  Sirynio- 
niciis  simis.  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the 
poets  say,  resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer 
time.  Its  eels  were  excellent.  Mela,  2.  c 
^.—.Jpollod.  2,  c.  5.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  120,  1. 
4.  V.  508.  .5Er.  10,  V.  265— Ovid.  Md.  2, 
V.  251. 

Stl'bera,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Axius  and  Erigon.     Liv.  31,  c.  39. 

SruR-i,  a  river  of  Ci3al[>iiie  Gaul  falling  into 
the  Po. 

Sturni,  a  town  of  Calabria. 

Stvmphalia,  Styimphalis,  a  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia.    Lie.   43,  c.  30. A  surname   of 

Diana. 

Stymphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Elatus  and  Laodice  He  made  war  against 
Pelops,  and  was  killed  in  a  truce.    Aijollod. 

;>,  «;.  9. — Paus.  8,  c.  4. A  town,  river,  lake, 

and  fountain  of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its 
name  from  king  Stymphalus.  The  nsigh- 
bourhood  of  the  lake  Stymphalus  was  itifest 
od  with  a  number  of  voracious  birds,  like 
cranes  or  storks,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh, 
and  which  were  called  Stymphalides.  They 
were  at  last  destroyed  by  Hercules,  with  the 
assistance  of  Minei"va.  Some  have  confound- 
ed them  with  the  Harpyies,  while  others  pre- 
'Tend  that  they  never  existed  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poets.  Pausanias,  however,  sup- 
ports, that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the  Styraphalides,  in  Aiabia.    Paus.  8,  c.  4. — 

Stal.  Theb.  4,  v.  298. A  lofty  mountain  of 

Peloponnesus  in  Arcadia. 

Styjjge,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  ^tat.  Syl. 
4,  6. Apollod. 

Styra,  a  town  ofEuboea. 

Styrus,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  yEeles 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage, 
\i~)  obtain  his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts. 
Flncc.  3,  V.  497,  I.  8,  v.  358. 

Styk,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  .and  Te- 
'hys.  She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had 
three  daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  -Va- 
oiir.     Hesiod.  T/ieeg.  3ti3  and  3ii4.—Mpollod. 

I  c.  2. A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round 

>v  liich  it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some 
writers  the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Non- 
acris  in    Arcadia,    whose    waters    were    so 

)ld  and  venomous,  that  they  proved  fatal 
!•    enrh   a'?    fa?t«d   them.     Among    others, 
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Alexander  the  Great  is  mentioned  as  a  vic^ 
titn  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  consequence  of 
drinking  them.  They  even  consumed  iron, 
and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful  pro- 
perties of  this  water  suggested  the  idea,  tliat 
it  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially,  when  it 
disappeared  in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  foun- 
tain head.  The  gods  held  the  wafers  of  the 
Styx  in  such  veneration,  that  th,3y  always 
swore  by  them  ;  an  oath  which  was  iuviol:ible. 
If  any  of  tlie  gods  had  perjured  themselves, 
Jupiter  obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters 
of  the  Styx,  which  filled  them  for  one  whole 
year  into  a  senseless  stupidity;  for  the  nine 
following  years  they  were  deprived  of  the 
ambrosia  and  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and  after 
(hs  expiration  of  the  ye&vs  of  their  punish- 
ment, they  were  restored  to  the  assembly  of 
the  deities,  and  to  all  their  original  privi- 
leges. It  is  said  that  this  veneration  was 
shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  tiymph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  daughters  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war 
asiaitist  the  Titans.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  384, 
715.— Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  513. — Herodol.  fe",  c. 
14.—  Virg.JEn.  6,  v.  323,  439,  h.c.~-Apu'dod. 
1.  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  29,  k-c.—Lucan. 
6,  V.  373,  &w.—Paus.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— Curt. 
10,  c.  10. 

SoADA,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called 
Pitho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of 
worshi})  established  to  her  honour  first  by  The- 
seus. She  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus Praxis  ai  Megara.  Cic.  de  el.  Oral.  15. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  22  and  43..  I.  9,  c.  35. 

SuANA,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

SuARDONEs,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacil. 
G.  40. 

Sl'.vsa,  a  town  of  Urabria. 

SuBATnii,a  people  of  Germany  over  whom 
Drusus  triumphed.     SLrab.  7. 

SuBi,  a  small  river  of  Catalonia. 

SiTBLicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Home 
over  the  Tiber.     Fid.  Pons. 

ScBMONTOBiuM,  a  town  of  Vindelicia,  now 
Augsb7irg- 

Si'EOTA,  small  islands  at  the  east  of  Athos 
Liv.  44,  c.  28. 

SuBUR,  a  river  of  Mauritania A  town 

of  Spain. 

SuBURRA,  a  street  in  Rome  where  all  the 
licentious,  dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans 
and  courtezans  resorted.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween mount  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis,  and 
was  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  obscurer  years  of  .1.  Cajsar.  fiuet  in 
Cars. —  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. — Martial.  6,  ep. 
66. — Juv.  3,  V.  5. 

Si'cRo,  now  Xucar,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Sertoriusand  Pompey,  in  which 

the  former  obtained  the  victory.    Pint. 

A  Rutulian  killed  by  iEneas.  yirg.  Mn.  12, 
v.  505. 

SuDEUTUM,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Liv.  26.  c.  23. 

Sdessa,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
AuTunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.  Strab.  o. 
— Plin.  3,  c.  b.—Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  1  and 
2.~Virs.  A'n.  6,  v.  116.— Cic.  PhiL  3,  c.  4, 1, 
4,  c.  2. 

SuEssiTANi,  a  people  of  Spain.  IJv  2?, 
c  34 


su 

SuESsoNES,    a  powerful  nation  of    Belgicl 
Gaul,  reduced  by  J.  Cajsar.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  2. 
SuEssuLA,  a  town  of  Campania.     Liv.  1,  c. 
37, 1.23,  c.  14.  I 

Suetonius,  C.  Paulinus,  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an 
army,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  ac 
count.  He  presided  over  Britain  as  governor 
for  about  20  vears,  and  was  afterwards  made 
consul.     He  forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and 

attached  himself  to  Vitellins. C.  Tranquii- 

lus,  a  Latin  historian,  son  of  a  Roman  knitjht 
of  the  same  name.  He  was  favoured  by  Adri- 
an, and  became  his  secretary,  but  he  was  af- 
terwards banished  from  the  court  for  want  of 
attention  and  respect  to  the  empress  Sabina. 
In  his  retirement  Suetonius  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  the  Roman  kings,  divided 
into  three  books;  a  catalogue  of  all  the  illus- 
trious men  of  Rome,  a  book  on  the  games 
and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks,  he.  which  are 
all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of  his  composi- 
tions extant  is  the  lives  of  the  twelve  first 
Cajsars,  and  some  fragments  of  his  catalogue 
of  celebrated  grammarians.  Suetonius,  in  his 
lives,  is  praised  for  his  impartiality  and  cor- 
rectness. His  expressions,  however,  are  of- 
ten too  indelicate,  and  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
sei-ved,  that  while  he  exposed  tlie  deformi- 
ties of  the  Caesars,  he  wrote  with  all  the 
licentiousness  and  extravagance  witii  which 
they  lived.  The  best  editions  of  Suetonius  are 
that  of  Pitiscus,  4to.  2  vols.  Leovard  1714; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  2vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1751 ; 
and  that  of  Ernesli,  8vo.  Lips.  1775.  Plin.  1. 
ep.  18,  1.  5,  ep.  11,  &c. 

SuETKi,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  Alps. 
SuEVi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  tlic 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  who  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under 
the  emperors.     Lllcan.2,v.5^. 

SuEVius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  En 
nius. 

SuFET.\LA,  an  inland  town  of  Mauritania. 
SuFFENus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Ca- 
tullus. He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities, 
but  pufifed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  ex- 
cellence, and  therefore  deservedly  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Ca- 
tull.  22. 

SuFFETius,  or  SuFETius.     Vid.  Melius. 
SuiDAS,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished   A. 
D.    1100.     The   best   edition  of  his  excellent 
Lexicon,  is  that  of  Kusler,  3  vols.fol.  Cantab. 
1705. 

Pub.  Suilius,  an  informer  in  the  court  of 
Claudius,  banished  under  Nero,  by  means  of 
Seneca,  and  sent  to  the  Baleares.     Tacit.  A. 

14,  c.  42,  &c. Car-sorinus,  a  guilty  favourite 

of  Messalina.     Id.  ib.  11,  c.  36. 

SuioNES,  a  nation  of  Germany,  sup- 
posed the  modern  Swedes.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  c. 
44. 

Sui.cHi,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Sardinia. 
Mela,  2,  c.  7.—  Cluudimi,  de  Gild.  &18.—Strab. 
5. 

SuLcius,  an   informer  whom   Horace   de- 
scribes as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  defama- 
tions he  daily  gave.     Ilorat.  1,  Stat.  4,  v.  65. 
Sui.GA,  now  Sorgue,  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  iuto  the  Rhone.    Slrab.  4. 
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Sulla,  Vid.  Sylla. 

SuLMo,  nov/  Sulmona,  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles 
from  Rome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the 
followers  of  iEneas-     Ovid  was  born  there. 

Ovid  passim. —  Ital.  8.  v.  511. — Slrab.  5. A 

Latin  chief  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus,  as  he 
was  going  with  his  companions  to  destroy  Eu- 
ryalus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  412. 

Sui.riTiA,  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Fiaccus.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  tuin  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  wo- 
men to  virtue.     Plin.  7,  c.  35. A  poetess 

in  the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she 
wrote,  a  poem,  because  he  had  banished  the 
philosophers  from  Rome.  This  composition 
is  still  extant.  She  had  also  written  a  poem 
on  conjugal  affection,  commended  by  Martial, 

ep  35,"  now  lost. .A  daughter  of  Serv.  Sul- 

pitius,  mentioned  in  the  4th  book  of  elegies, 
falsely  attributed  to  TibuUus. 

SuLi'iTiA  Lex,  mililaris,  by  C.  Sulpicius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665,  invested  Marius 
with  the  full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 

dates.  of  which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. 

Another,  de  Senalti.  bv  Servius  Sulpicius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665'.  It  required  that  no 
senators  should  owe  more  than  2000  drachmae. 

Another,  de  civilale-  by  P.   Sulpicius  the 

tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665.  It  ordered  that  the 
now  citizens  who  composed  the  eight  tribes 
lately  created,  sliould  be  divided  among  the 

35  old  tribes,  as  a  greater  honour. Another 

called  als,>  Sempronia  de  religione,  by  P. 
Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  SemproniusSophus, 
consuls,  A.  U.  C.  449.  It  forbad  any  person 
to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
permission  of  the  senate  and  the  majority  of 

tiie    tribunes. Another    to   empower  the 

Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. 

SuLPJTius,  or  Sulpicius,  an  illustrious 
family  at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated are Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dic- 
tator against  the  Ganls.  His  troops  muti- 
nied when  first  he  took  the  field,  but  soon 
after  he  engaged  the  enemy  and  totally  de- 
feated them.  Liv.  7. Severrio,  a  con- 
sul   who  gained   a  victory    over  the    iEqui. 

Id.    9,    c.    45. C.    Pateiculus,    a    consul 

sent  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  conquer- 
ed Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  re- 
turn  to  Rome.     Id.  17. Spurins,    one  of 

the  three  commissioners  whom  the  Romans 
sent  to  collect  the  best  laws  which  could  be 
found  in  the  different  cities  and  republics  of 

Greece.     Id.    3,    c.   10. One    of  the  first 

consuls  who  received  intelligence  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  in    Rome  to  restore  the 

Tarquins    to    power,     &ic. A  priest   who 

died  of  the  plague  in  the  first  ages  of  the  re- 
public at  Rome. P.  Galba,  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  signalized  himself  greatly  during  the 
war  Avhich    his    countrymen  waged  against 

the    Achasans  and  the  Macedonians. Se- 

verus,    a  writer.     Vid.   Severus. Publius, 

one  of  the  associates  of  Marius,  well  known 
for  his  intrigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some 
laws  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he 
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kept  about  3000  young  men  in  continual  pay,  I  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
whom  he  called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  |  peror. A  city  on  the  Euphrates. An- 


with  these  he  had  often  the  impertinence 
to  attack  the  consul  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies. He  became  at  last  so  seditious,  that  he 
was  proscribed  by  Sylia's  adherents,  and  im- 
mediately murdered.  His  head  was  fixed 
on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he  had  of- 
ten made  many    seditious    speeches  in   the 

capacity  of  tribune.     Liv.   77. A  Roman 

consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,  and 
defeated  him. C.  Longus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul, who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  killed 
30,000  of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  this  celebrated  victory.  He  was 
afterwards  made  dictator  to  conduct  a  war 
against  the  Etrurians Rufns,  a  lieute- 
nant of  Cajsar  in    Gaul. One  of  Messa- 

lina's  favourites,  put  to  death  by  Claudius. 
P.  Quirinus,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus,  Camerinus,  a  pro-consnl  of  Afri- 
ca, under  Nero,  accused  of  crueltj',  &.c.  Ta- 
cit. 13,  An.  52. Gallus,  a  celebrated  as- 
trologer in  the  age  of  Paulus.  He  accom- 
•panied  the  consul  in  his  expedition  against 
Perseus,  and  told  the  Roman  army  that  the 
night  before  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
give  the  enemy  battle,  there  would  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation  en- 
couraged the  soldiers,  which  on  the  contrary 
would  have  intimidated  them,  if  not  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  causes  of  it. 
Sulpitius  was  universally  regarded,  and  he 
was  honoured  a  few  years  after  with  the 
consulship.     Liv.  44,  c.  37.— Plin.  2,  c.    12. 

Apollfnaris,  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of 

the  emperor  M.  Aurelius.  He  left  some 
letters  and  a  few  grammatical  observations 
now  lost.  Cic.—Liv.—Plul.—Polyb.—Flor 
— Eutrop. 

SuMMANUs,  a  .surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince 
of  the  dead,  summ^is  manium.  He  had 
temple  at  Rome  erected  during  the  wars 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  believed  that 
-the  thunderbolts  of  .lupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night.  Cic.dt  div.—  Ovid.  Fast.Q, 
V.  731. 

SuNici,  a  people  of  Germany  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine.     Tacil.  H.  4,  c,  66. 

SuNiDES,  a  soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Eu- 
•  menes.     Polyom.  4. 

SuNiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica  about  45 
miles  distant  from  the  Pirajus.  There  was 
there  a  small  harbour,  as  also  a  town.  Mi- 
nerva had  there  a  beautiful  temple,  whence 
she  was  called  Sunias.  There  are  still  extant 
some  ruins  of  this  temple.  Pliti.  4,  c.  7. — 
Stral).9.—Paus.  l,c.  I. —  Cic.  ad  Jillic.  7,  ep. 
3,1.  13,  ep.  10. 

SuovET.MTRii.iA,  a  sacrifice  among  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of 
a  sow  (j(i;s),asheep  (oii.i),  and  ahull  (taurus), 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

SuPKROM   MARE,  a   name   of  the   Adriatic 
sea,  because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.     Tl 
name  of  Mare  Inferum  was  applied  for  the 
opposite  reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.     Cic. 
jiro  Cluent.  &ic. 

Sura,    ^IImyi.tus,  a  Lalin  writer,   &c. ..  V. 

Pat.  1,  c.  6 L.  Lichiius,  a  favourite  of 

Trajan,  honoured  with  the   consulship. A 

writer  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Gallienus. 


other  in  Iberia. A  river  of  Germany,  whose 

waters  fall  into  the  Moselle.    Aus.  in  Mos. 

SuRiiNA,  a  powerful  ofllicer  in  the  armies 
of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  liad  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia. 
He  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia  against  Crassus,  who  wished  to  con- 
quer it.  He  defeated  the  Roman  triumvir, 
and  after  he  had  drawn  him  perfidiously  to 
a  conference,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
off.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Parthia,  mi- 
micking the  triumphs  of  the  Romans.  Orode* 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  B  C.  52.  Su- 
rena  has  been  admired  for  his  valour,  his  sa- 
gacity as  a  general,  and  his  prudence  and 
firmness  in  the  execution  of  his  plans;  but  hit 
perfidy,  his  elleminate  manners,  and  his  las- 
civiousness  have  been  deservedly  censuredr 
Polyci.n.  7. — Plul.  in  Crass. 
SuRiuM,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Colchis. 
SuRRENTUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the 
bay  of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which  wa» 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  .1fe/a,  3,  c.  4. — 
Strah.  5.—Horal.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  52,— Oi'irf.  Met. 
15,  V.  IIQ.—Mart.  13,  ep.  110. 

SuKus,  one  of  the  jJ^dui,  who  made  war 
against  Caesar.     Cms.  G.  8,  c.  45. 

SusA  (orum),  now  Suster,  a  celebrated 
city  of  Asia,  the  chief  town  of  Susiana,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  built  by 
Tithonus  the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrus 
took  it.  Tlie  walls  of  Susa  were  above  120 
stadia  in  circumference.  The  treasures  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  generally  kept  there, 
and  the  royal  palace  was  built  with  white 
marble,  and  its  pillars  were  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was  usual  with, 
the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Ecbatana,  and  the  winter  at  Susa,  because  the 
climate  was  more  warm  there  than  at  any 
other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
Mem.nonia,  or  the  palace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reigned  there.  Plin.  6,  c.  26,  &.c. 
— Lncan.  2,  v.  49. — SIrab.  15. — Xenoph.  Cyr. 
— Propert.  2,  el.  13. —  Clandinn. 

SusANA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
SU.  3,  V.  384. 

SusARiov,  a  Greek  poet  of  Magara,  who 
is  supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of 
comedy,  and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at 
Athens  on  a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 

SusiANi,  or  Susis,  a  country  of  Asia,  of 
which  the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at 
the  east  of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great 
abundance  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that 
plant  that  the  province  received  its  name, 
according  to  some,  as  Susan  is  the  name  of  a 
lily  in  Hebrew. 

Sosii)^  pyL«,  narrow  passes  over  moun- 
tains, from  Susiana  into  Persia.     Curl.o,  c.  3. 

SvjTiiuL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the 
king's  treasures  were  kept.     Salt.  Jug.  37. 

SuTRiiiM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  twenty 
foiu"  miles  north-west  of  Rome.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  phrase  Jre  Suriurn,  to  act  with 
despatch,  arises  from  the  celerity  with  which 
Camillus  recovered  the  place,  but  Festus  ex- 
plains it  differently.  Plant.  Cas.  3,  1,  v.  10. 
—Liv.  26.  c.  34.— Porferc.  1,  c.  U.—Liv.9, 
c.  32. 
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Stagrhs,  an  ancient  poet,  the  first  who 
wrote  oi.  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Saga- 
ris,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  wiio  adds  that  he 
lived  in  Homer's  age,  of  whom  he  was  the  ri- 
val.    ^Aian.  V.  H:  14,  c.2\. 

Sybaris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  rendi^r  men  more  strong 
and  robust  Strah.  6.—Plin  3,  c.  11.  1.  31,  c. 
2. — There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
its  banlvs  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  which  liad 
■been  founded  byacoloiiynf  Achaeans.  Sy- 
baris became  very  poiverful,  and  in  its  most 
flonrishina;  situation  it  had  the  command  of 
four  neifjiibonrina  nations,  of  25  towns,  and 
conJd  pciid  an  aimy  of  300.000  men  intothf 
field.  Tlie  wails  of  the  city  were  said  to  ex- 
tend six.  miles  and  a  half  in  cire;miference,  and 
the  suburbs  covered  the  banks  of  tlie  Cratliis 
for  the  s[)ace  of  seven  miles.  U  made  a  lotjg 
and  vigorous  resistance  against  the  neis^hbonr- 
jng  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at  last  totally 
red'iced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  B.  C. 
508.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  less  than  five 
times,  Mild  always  repaired.  In  a  more  recent 
age  the  inhabitants  became  so  effeminate,  that 
the  word  Sybarite  became  proverbial  to  inti- 
mate a  man  devoted  to  [ileasnre.  There  was 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neithbourhood  about 
4'14  years  before  (he  rhristian  era,  and  called 
Thinium,  from  a  small  fountain  called  Thu- 
ria,  where  it  was  built  Diod  12. — Strab.  G. 
—JElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  24.— Martial.  12,  ep.  96. 

—Plut.  in  Pelnp.  kc—Plin.  3,  c.  10,  fee. 

A  friend   of  iEneas   killed  by  Turnus. —  Virg. 

JEn.  12,  V.  863. K  youth    enamoured   of 

■Lydia,  Lc—Horat.  1,  od.  8,  v.  2. 

SvBARnA;  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.  [Fid. 
Sybaris.] 

SvBOTA,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  5,  ^tl. 
9.—Sirnb.  7. 

SvEoTAs,  a  king  of  the  Messenians  in  the 
age  of  I.ycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  Pans. 
4,  c.  4. 

SyciNNUs,  a  slave  of  Themistocles,  sent  by 
his  mas!er  to  engage  Xerxes  to  light  against 
i.he  ileet  of  ti:e  Peloporinesians. 

Svcubii;m.  a  town  of  Thessaly  at  the  foot 
gfOs.sa.  Lir  42,  c.54. 
Syi'.dra,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 
SvKNK,  now  Jissitav,  a  town  of  Thebais, 
nn  tlie  extremitie.s  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the 
poet  was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  eom- 
inandiiig  a  prajtorian  cohort  stationed  in  the 
Meighhom-iiood.  It  was  famous  for  its  (juar- 
-ries  of  marble.  Strab.  1  and  2. — Mela,  1.  c.  9. 
—Pli7i.  36,  c.  8.~0rid.  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  5,  v  79. 
■—Met.  5,  V. 14— Liican.  2,  v.  587, 1.  8,  v.  851, 
*.   10,  V.  234. 

Synksius,  a  Cilirian,  who,  with  Labinetus 
of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace  between  Aly- 
attes,  king  of  I-ydia,  and  Cya.\ares.  king  of 
.Media,  while  both  armies  were  terrified  by  a 
STidden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  B.  C.  585.  Hcro- 
dot.  1,  c.  74. 

SvFisNKsis,  a  satrap  of  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus 
made  war  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  He 
wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  bysending 
one  of  his  sons  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  an- 
other to  Artaxerxes. 

Syi.ea,  a  daughter  of  Corinthus. 

Symi'm,  a  town  of Pamphylia. 

S\lf.us,  a  king  of  Aulis. 

SvLr.A,  (L.  Cornelius)    a  celebrated    Ilo- 
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man  of  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  -of  iare 
early  years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of 
the  courtezan  INicopolis,  who  left  him  heir 
to  a  large  fortune;  and  with  tne  addition  of 
the  immense  wealth  of  his  mother-in-law, 
he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most  opulent 
of  the  Romans.  He  first  entered  the  army 
under  the  great  Marius,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  Numidia,  in  the  capacity  of  quabstor. 
Hf^  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  military 
atfiiirs;  and  Bocchus,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Numidia,  delivered  .Jugurtha  info  his  iiands 
for  the  Roman  consul.  The  rising  fame  of 
Sylla  gave  umbrage  1o  Marius,  who  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  an  equal,  as  well  as  of  a  su- 
perior;'but  the  ill  language  which  he  might 
use,  rather  inflamed  than  extinguished  the 
ambition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the  conqueror  of 
Jugurtha.  aui)  carried  arms  under  Catnllus. 
Some  lime  f:iler  he  obtained  the  pratorship, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia,  agains*^  the  views  and  interest  of  Mx- 
thridates  king  of  Pontus.  Tiiis  he  easily  ef- 
fected, one  battle  left  him  victorious  ;  and  be- 
fore he  quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman 
pra?tor  had  the  satisfaction  io  receive  in  liis 
camp  tlie  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  P?>rtliia, 
who  wished  to  make  !'  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  Sylla  reoeived  them  with  haugh- 
tiness, and  behaved  with  such  an-ogance.  that 
one  of  then,  exclaimed,  Sumly  this  man  is 
master  of  the  world,  or  doomed  to  be  .nich  '. 
At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissionetl 
to  finish  the  war  with  the  RJarsi,  and  when 
this  was  successfully  ended,  he  wa.s  rewaroed 
with  the  consulship  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  In  this  capacity  he  wished  to  have  the 
administration  of  the  Mithridatic  %var  ;  but  he 
found  an  obstinate  adversary  in  Marius,  and 
he  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes  only 
when  he  had  entered  Rome  swoid  in  hand. 
After  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  enemies,  seta 
price  upon  the  liead  of  Marius,  end  pnl;  to 
death  the  trihune  Sulphius,  who  had  conlinii- 
a!ly  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  towards 
Asia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  discord 
which  he  left  fjehind  iiim  unextinguished.  Mi- 
tlirtdatef!  was  already  nia.<!tor  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece  ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the' 
siege  of  Alliens,  and  of  the  Pirajus.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  wiflrvigour,  and  when 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  fake  (he  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
to  bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted 
to  his  sei^vice.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the 
Pij  fcus  surrendered  ;  and  the  conqueror  as  if 
struck  witii  leverence  .at  (he  beautiful  porticos 
where  the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  has  often  disjiuted,  spared  (he  city 
of  Athens,  whicii  he  had  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, and  forgave  (he  living  ibr  the  sake  of  the 
dead.  Two  celebraled  battles  at-Cheronaea  and 
Orchamenos,  rendered  him  master  of  Greece. 
He  crossed  theJHellesponl,  and  attacked  Mith- 
ijdates  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom. 
The  artful  monarch' wbo  well  knew  the  valour 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary,  made  pro- 
posals of  peace  ;  and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at 
home  was  then  decreasing,  did  not  iiesitateto 
put  an  end  to  a  war  whicii  had  rendered 
liim  master  of  so  much  territory,  and  whie* 
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enabled  him  lo  return  to  Rome  like  a  conquer- 
&r,  and  to   dispute   with   1)13  rival   the   sove- 
reii^uty  of  the  republic  with  a  victorious  army. 
Muraena  was  lett  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened  to  Italy.  In 
the  plains  of  Campania  he  was  met  by  a  few 
of  his   adht:i'ents,  whom    the   success  of  his 
rivals  had  banished  from  the  capital,  and  he 
was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to  con- 
tend with  Marius    he  nmst  encounter  lifteen 
generals,  followed  by  25  well  disciplined   le- 
gions.    In  these  critical  circumstance.s  he  had 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  |)roposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  his  adversaries, 
he  secretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  revolt 
of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  proojises  had 
corrupted.     Pompey,  who  afterwards  merited 
t!i«  surname  of  Great,  embraced   his  cause, 
and  marched'  to  his  camp  with  three  legions. 
Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  advan- 
tage ;  the  confidence  of  Marius  decayed  with 
bis  power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a  ty- 
rant and  a  conqueror.     The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  7000  citizens,  to 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promised  pardon, 
were  suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.     The 
senate,  at  that  time  assembled  in  the  temple 
©fBellona,  heard  the  shrieks  of  their   dying 
fiountrymen  ;  and  when  they  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  it,  Sylla  coolly  replied,  T/iei/  urt  on- 
ly a  few  rebels  lohom   I   have   ordered  to   be 
chastised.     Jf  this  had  been  the  last  and  most 
dismal  scene,  Rome  might  have  been  called 
happy  ;  but  it  was  only  the   beginning  of  her 
misfortunes,  each  sacceeding  day  exhibited  a 
greater  number  of  slaughtered    bodies,  and 
when  one  of  the  senators  had  the  boldness  to 
ask  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to  stop  his  cru- 
elties, Sylla,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  answer- 
ed, that  he  had  not  yet  determined,  but  that  he 
would  take  it   into  his  consideration.      The 
slaughter  was  continued,  a  list  of  such  as  were 
proscribed  was  daily  stuck  in  the  public  streets. 
The  slave  was  rewarded  to  bring  his  master's 
head,  and  the  son  was  not  ashamed  to  imbrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father  for  money. 
iN'o  less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished  tlie  Ro- 
mans lo  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to  the 
title  of  perpetual  dictator.     In  tins  caj)acity  he 
made  new  laivs,  abrogated  such  as  were  inimi- 
cal to  his  views,  and  changed  every  regulation 
where  his  ambition  was  obstructed.     Alter  he 
had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolute  sove- 
reign may  do,  from  his  own  will  and  authority, 
Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial  power  and  re- 
tired to  a  .-solitary  retreat  at  Futeoli,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  liis  days,  if  not  in  literary  ease 
and  tranquilhly,  yet  far  from  ilie  noise  of  aims, 
in  the  midst  of  not  and  debauchery.  The  com- 
panions of  his  retirement  were  Iliu  most  base 
and  licentious  of  the  poijulace,  and  Sylla  look 
pleasure   stili   to    wallow    in    voluptuousness, 
though  on  the  vergeof  life,  and  coveied  with  in- 
finnilies.    ilis  intemperance  hastened  his  end, 
his  blood  was  corrupted,  and   an  impostiiume 
was  breil  in  his  bowels.     He  at  last  died  in  the 
greatest  torments  of  the   lousy  disease,  about 
78  years  befar&Ciirist,  in  the  tJOth  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  like  Mari- 
us, on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to  drown  lUe 
stings  of  conscieace  aad  remorse  by  ceatinual 
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mtosication.  His  funeral  was  very  magnifi- 
cent; his  body  was  attended  by  ihe  senate 
and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  liymns  were  sung, 
to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to  honour  hi.s  me- 
mory. A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inscriptioa 
written  by  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  good 
services  he  had  received  from  ids  friends,  and 
the  injuiies  of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned 
with  unexampled  usury.  The  character  ot 
Sylla  is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating, 
ci'edulous,  tyrannical,  debauched,  and  reso- 
lule  commander.  lie  was  revengeful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  (he  surname  of  fc/t.c,  or 
Hit  fortunate,  which  he  assumed,  showed  that 
he  was  more  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  valour 
for  the  great  fame  he  liad  acquired.  But  in 
tiie  midst  of  all  this,  who  cannot  admire  the 
moderation  and  philosophy  of  a  man,  who 
when  absolute  master  of  a  republic,  which  he 
has  procured  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice,  silent- 
ly abdicates  the  sovereign  power,  challenges  a 
critical  examination  of  his  administration,  and 
retires  to  live  securely  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands, whom  he  has  injured  and  offended  ^ 
The  Romans  were  pleased  and  astonished  at 
his  abdication ;  and  when  the  insolence  of  n 
young  man  had  been  vented  against  the  dicta- 
tor, he  calmJy  answered,  This  usage  may  per- 
haps deter  anothen  to  resign  his  power  to  fol- 
low my  example,  if  ever  he  becomes  absolute. 
Sylla  has  been  commended  for  the  patronage 
he  gave  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  brought 
from  Asia  the  extensive  library  of  A|)ellicon, 
the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  in  which  were 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
he  himself  composed  22  books  of  memoirs 
concerning  himself.  Cic.  in  Verr.  he. — C. 
J\~ep.  in  Jltlic. — Paterc.  2,  c.  17,  he. — Liv. 
75,  he— Pans.  1,  c.  20.— F/or.  3,  c.  5,  he.  I 
4,c.2,hv..—  Val.Max.  12,  he— Polyb.  5.— 
Justin.  37  and  38.— Eiitrop.  5,  c.  2.—Plul.  in 
vitd. A  nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  con- 
spired against  his  country,  because  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  consulship  for  bribery^ 
Another  relation  who  also  joined  in  the 

same  conspiracy. A  man  put  to  death  by 

Nero  at  Marseilles,  where  he  had  been  banish- 
ed.  A  friend  of  Cato,  defeated  and   killed 

by  one  of  Cdesar's  lieutenants. A    senatoi' 

babislied  from  the  senate  for  his  prodigality  by- 
Tiberius. 

SvLLis,  a  nymph,  motiier  of  Zcu.\ippus- 
by  Apollo.     Paus.  -,  c.  G 

SvLots,  a  promontory  of  Africa. 

Syi.oson,  a  man  who  gave  a  splendid  gar- 
ment to  Darius,  son   of  Hystaspes,  when  p. 
private   man.     Darius,    when  raised   to  iXv- 
throne  of  Persia,  remembered  the  gift  of  Sy 
loson  with  gratitude.     Hiruh.   14. 

SvLVAKus,  a  god  of  the  woodc.  [Vit', 
Silvanus.J 

Sylvia,  or  Ii.i.\,  the  mother  of  Roraidui. 

[TiU   Klieu.] .A    daughter    of  Tyrrhen»>'  . 

whose liivoiirite  stiig  was  wounded  by  A^rii- 
niii?.     Virg.JEn.l,  v.  003. 

Svi.vii).-^,  a  ':on  of  .flneas  by  Lavinia,  fron< 
whom  alterwai-ds  all  the  kingj  of  Alba  Vvcrt- 
cbWpA  Sylvii     Virg.  Jila.  t5,  v.  763. 

Syma,  or  Symk,  a   town     of    Asia. A 

nymph,  mother  of   Chthonius    by  JSepJnn.';. 
Diod.  5, 

Symbolum,  a  place  of  iVIacedonla!  nf^'^ 
Phdippi,  on  ttie  confifte-!  of  Thorc^. 
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SvMMACHBS,  an    officer  in  the    army    of 

Agesilaus. A  celebrated  orator  in  the  age 

•f  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  father  was  pre- 
fect of  Rome.  He  wrote  against  the  Ghris- 
tJans,  and  ten  books  of  his  letters  are  extant, 
which  have  been  refuted  by  Ambrose  and 
Prudentius.  The  best  editions  of  Symmachus 
are  that  of  Genev.  8vo.  1598,  and  that  of  Paris, 

4to.  1604. A  writer  in  (he  second  century. 

He  translated  the  bible  into  Greek,  of  which 
few  fragments  remain. 

SvMPLEGADEs,  or  CvANa:,  two  islands 
©r  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
IVid.  Cyaneae.] 

Symos,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  from  which 
the  Araxes  flows. 

Sync?:i.hjs,  one  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, whose  works  were  edited  in  fol.  Paris, 
»652. 

Synesius,  a  bishop  of  Cyrene  in  the  age 
•f  Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous 
for  his  learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  155 
epistles  besides  other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a 
style  pure  and  elegant,  and  bordering  much 
npon  the  poetic.  The  last  edition  is  in  8vo. 
Paris,  1605;  inferior,  however,  to  the  editio 
princeps  by  Petavius  fol.  Paris,  1612.  The 
best  edition  of  Synesius  de  febribus  is  that  of 
Bernard,  Amst.  1749. 

SvNNAS,  (adis,)  or  Svnnada,  (plur.)  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
Slrab.  \l.~Claudian.  in  Eutr.  2.— Martial.  0, 
op.  ll.—Slal.  1,  Sylv.  6,  v.  41.     . 

Synnalaxis,  a  nymph  of  Ionia,  who 
had  a  temple  at  Heraclea,  in  Elis.  Paus.  G, 
0.22. 

Synnis,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  [l^id, 
Scinis.] 

SYNoi'E,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Eux- 
ine.    [Vid.  Sinope.] 

Syph^um,  a  town  of  the  Brutii  in  Italy. 
Liw.oO,  c.  19. 

Syphax,  a  king  of  tiie  Masaisyllii  in  Li- 
bya, who  married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter 
of  Asdrubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  ot  the, 
Romans  to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  of  Carthage.  He  was 
conquered  in  a  battle  by  JVlasinissa,  the  ally 
of  Rome,  and  given  to  Scipio  the  Roman 
general.  The  conqueror  carried  him  to  Rome, 
where  lie  adorned  his  triumph.  Syphax  died 
in  prison  201  years  before  Ciii'ist,  and  his 
possessions  were  given  to  Masinissa.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  descendants  of  Syphax  reign- 
ed for  some  time  over  a  part  of  iNumidia,  and 
continued  to  make  opposition  to  the  Romans. 
Liv.  24,  kc.—Plut.  in  Scip.—Ftor.  2,  c.  6.— 
Polyb.—Ilal.  16,  V.  171  and  US.—  OvidFasl. 
6,  V.  769. 

SvRACKS,  one  of  the  Saca^,  who  mutilated 
liimself,  and  by  pretending  to  be  a  deserter, 
brought  Darius,  who  u)ade  war  against  his 
country,  into  many  ditficullies      Polymn.  7. 

SvRACOsiA,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebra- 
ted during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  bu- 
i-iiy  employed  in  ottering  sacrifices. Ano- 
ther, yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  as  they  supposed  Pluto  had  disap- 
pearetl  with  I'roserpine. 

SvKAcCs.'E,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  foun- 
ded about  /.'i2  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Iiy  Arc!iias,a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  tiie  Hera- 
nlhjK,  In  itsiiouri'hingstate  it  extended  22  1-2 
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English  miles  in  circumference,  and  wss  divi- 
ded  into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha, 
and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi- 
sion Epipola;,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  harbours 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above 
5000  paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance 
500  paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were 
very  opulent  and  powerful,  and  though  subject 
to  tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  posses- 
sions and  dependant  states.  The  city  of  Sy- 
racuse was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately 
and  magnificent;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  it 
produced  the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men 
when  they  were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked 
and  depraved  when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits. 
The  women  of  Syracuse  were  riot  permitted 
to  adorn  themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  costly 
garments,  except  such  as  prostituted  them- 
selves. Syracuse  gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and 
Archimedes.  It  was  under  different  govern- 
ments ;  and  after  being  freed  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  Thrasybulus,  B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  secu- 
rity for  61  years,  till  the  usurpation  of  the  Di- 
onysii,  who  were  expelled  by  Timoleon,  B.  C. 
343.  In  the  age  of  the  eider  Dionysius,  an 
army  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  and 
400  ships  were  kept  in  constant  pay.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  the  con- 
sul Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  B. 
C.  212.  Ck.  in  Vcrr.  4,  c.  52  and  b'S.Slrab. 
1  and  8.— C.  Kep.—Mela,  2,  c.  7. —Liv.  23,  &c. 
—Pint,  in  Marcell.  hc.—Flor.  2,  c.  Q.—ltcd. 
14,  V.  278. 

Syria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose  boun- 
daries arc  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the 
ancients.  Syria,  gouerally  speaking,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north 
by  mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  south  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into 
several  districts  and  provinces,  among  which 
were  Phcnnicia,  Seieucis,  Judea  or  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also 
called  Assyria  ;  and  the  words  Syria  and  Assy- 
ria, though  distinguished  and  defined  by  some 
authors,  were  often  used  indifferently.  Syria 
was  sui)jected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia:  hut 
.i.fler  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Se- 
leucus,  snrnanied  Nicalor,  who  had  received 
this  province  as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the 
Macedonian  dominions,  raised  it  into  an  em- 
pire, known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus 
died  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  and  bis  succes- 
sors, surnamed  the  Se'kncidw,  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  following  order  :  Antiochus,  sur- 
named Soter.280  B.  C.  Antiochus  Theos,  261; 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  246;  Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
226;  Antiochus  the  Great,  223;  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopator,  187;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175;  An- 
tiochus Eupator,  164  ;  Demetrius  Soier,  162  ; 
.\lex.  Balas,  150;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146; 
Antiochus  the  Sixth,  144;  Diodotus  Tryphoii, 
143;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139;  Demetrius  Ni- 
cator restored,  130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  123  ^ 
Antiochus  Cvzicenus,  112,  who  takes  part  ot 
Syria,  which"^  he  calls  Crelesyria ;  Philip  and 
Demetrius  Eucerus,  93,  and  in  Calesyria,  An- 
tiochus Pius;  Aretas  was  king  of  Cte!e?yria, 
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85;  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  83;  and  An- 
fiochus  Asialicus,  69,  who  was  dethroned  by 
Pompey,  B.  C.  65  ;  in  consequence  of  ^vhich 
Syria  berame  a  Roman  province.     Herodot. 

2,  3.  and  l.—Apolhd.  \,  Jlr^. — Strab.  12  and 
16.— C.  JVep.  m  Daf—Mtla,  1,  c.  2.—Ptol.  5. 
c.  6. — Curt.  6. —  Dionys.  Perieg. 

SvRiAcuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria. 

SvRiNx,  a  nympli  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
the  river  Ladon.  Pan  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  attempted  to  offer  her  violence  ; 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  l)y  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  him- 
self a  pi|)e  with  the  reeds,  into  which  his  fa- 
vourite nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid.  Met. 
1.  V.  691. Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

Syrophcenix,  (he  name  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  maritime  coast  of  Syria.     Juv'.S. 

Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  (he  jEge- 
an  sea,  at  the  east  of  Delos,  about  20  miles 
in  circumfereiice,  very  fruitful  in  wine  and 
corn  of  all  sorts.  The  inhabitants  lived  to  a 
great  old  age,  because  the  air  was  whole- 
some. Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  504. — Slrab.  10. 
— Mela.  2,  c.  7. A  town  of  Caria.     Paiis. 

3,  c.  26. 

Syrtes,  two  large  sand  banks  in  the  Me- 
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diterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of 
which  was  near  Leptis,  and  the  other  near 
Carthage.  As  they  often  changed  places,  and 
were  sometimes  very  high  or  very  low  under 
the  water,  they  were  deemed  most  dangerous 
in  navigation,  and  proved  fatal  to  whatever 
ships  (ouched  upon  them.  From  (his  circum- 
stance, therefore,  the  word  has  been  used  to 
denote  any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navi- 
gation was  attended  with  danger  either  from 
whirlpools  or  hidden  rocks.  Mela,  1,  c.  7, 1. 
2,  c.  T.—  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  41.— Lucan.  9,  303.— 
Sailust.  in  J. 

Syrus,  an  island.     [Fid.  Syros.] A  son 

of  Apollo,  by  Sinope,  the  daughter  of  the 
Asopus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Syria.  Plut. 
in  Luc. -A  writer.     [Vid.  Publius.] 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius.  [Vid. 
Sisygambis.] 

Sysimethres,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had 
two  children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous 
commerce  tolerated  by  (he  laws  of  Persia. 
He  opposed  Alexander  wi(h  2000  men,  but 
soon  surrendered.  He  was  greatly  honoured 
by  the  conqueror.     Curt.  8,  c.  4. 

Sysinas,  (he  elder  son  of  Datames,  who 
revolted  from  his  father  (o  Arlaxerxes. 

Sythas,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
Paus.  2,  c.  7. 
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TAAUTES,  a  Phoenician  deity,  the  same 
as  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins,  and  probably 
the  Tiioth  or  Thaut,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.    Cic.  de  JV.  D.3,  c.  22.—  Varro. 

Tab.*,  a  (own  of  Pisidia.     Liv.  38,  c.  13. 

Tabellari.*:  leges,  laws  made  by  suffrages 

delivered    upon     tables     (iabellw)    and     not 

\  vivd  voce.    There   v.'ere  four  of  these  laws, 

'i  the  Gabinia  lex ,  A.   U.   C.  614,  by  Gabinius  ; 

':  the  Casda,  by  Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  616 ;  the  Pa- 

i  piria,  by  Carbo,  A.  U.  C.  622,  and  the  Calia, 

bv   Cailius,  A.   U.  C.  646.     Cic.   de  Leg.   3, 

c'  16. 

Tabern.s;   nov.«,  a  street  in  Rome  where 

j  shops  were  built.     Liv.  3,  c.  48. Rhenanaj, 

i  a  town  of  Germany  on  the  confluence  of  the 
'  Felbach   and   the  Rhine,    now  lihiu-Zabern. 

RigUEB,  now  Bern-Castel,  on  the  Moselle. 

Tib-^ccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace  ia  France, 

now  Saveme. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine. 
Tabraca,  a  maridme  (own  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv. 
40,  v.  194.— P/in.  5,  c.  3.— Mela,  1,  c.  l.—Ital. 
3,  v.  266. 

Tabuda,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the 
'Scheldt.     Ptol 

Tabornus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
abounded  with  olives.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  38.  JEn. 
12,  V.  715. 

JTacape,  a  town  of  Africa. 
Tacatua,  a  maritime  town  of  Numldia. 
Tacfarinas,  a  Numidiau  who  command- 
ed an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
•f  Tiberius.    He  had  formerly*  served  in  the 
85 
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Roman  legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an 
enemy,  he  displayed  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  his  benefactor.  After  he  had 
severally  defea(ed  the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he 
was  at  last  routed  and  killed  in  the  field  of 
battle,  fighting  with  uncommon  fury,  by  Do- 
labella.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  h.c. 

Tachampso,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near 
Thebais.  The  Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this 
island,  and  the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
^Ethiopians.     Herodot.  2. 

Tachos,  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against 
whom  he  sustained  a  long  war.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedajraon,  proved  fatal 
to  him.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narch, and  Agesilaus  was  left  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  mercenary  army.  The  Lace- 
daemonian disregarded  his  engagements,  and 
by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who  had  re- 
volted from  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of 
the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  Some  observe  tliat  Agesilaus 
acted  with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself 
upon  Tachus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed 
his  short  and  deformed  stature.  The  expec- 
tations of  Tachus  had  been  raised  by  the  fame 
of  Agesilaus;  but  when  he  saw  (he  lame  mo- 
narch, he  repeated  on  the  occasion  the  fable 
of  the  mountain  u  .nch  brouf^ht  forth  a  mouse, 
upon  which  Agesilaus  replied  with  asperity, 
though  he  called  him  a  mouse,  yet  he 
soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  Hod.  C.  JYfj,  in 
Jigis. 
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.Facjxa,  a  riverof  the  Brutii. 

Tacita,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  fi- 
lence.  IVuma,  as  some  say,  paid  particular 
Veneration  to  this  divinity. 

TiCiTus,  (C.  Cornelius)  a  celebrated  La- 
tin liistorian,  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
His  father  was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
The  native  aenins,  and  the  rising  talents  of 
Tacitus  wen*  beheld  with  rapture  by  the 
etnper  r  Ve.sjirisian,  and  as  he  wished  to  pro 
tect  and  patronise  merit,  he  raised  the  young 
bisiiirian  to  phu.es  of  trust  and  honour.  The 
succeedirig  crapprors  were  not  less  partial  lu 
Tac-iius,  and  Doniitian  seemed  to  forget  his 
cruelties,  when  virtue  and  innocence  claimed 
his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  iionoured  with  the 
consulship,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  his  eloquence 
at  the  tiar,  by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  in- 
jui-ed  Africans  against  the  proconsul  Marius 
Priscus,  and  in  causing  liiuj  to  be  condemned 
for  his  avarice  and  ex'ortiou.  The  friendly 
intercoyrse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has  often  been 
admired,  and  inany  have  observed,  that  tiie  fa- 
miliarity of  these  two  great  men,  arose  from 
similar  principles,  and  a  perfect  conformity 
of  manners  and  o|)iMions.  Yet  Tacitus  was 
as  much  the  friend  of  a  republican  goviTi:- 
ment  as  Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his 
patron  Trajan.  Pliny  gained  the  heart  of  Jiis 
adherents  by  affability,  and  all  the  elegant  gra 
ces  which  became  the  courtier  and  the  favour- 
ite, while  Tacitus  coticiliated  the  esteem  of 
the  uorid  by  his  virtuous  conduct,  which  |)ru- 
dence  and  love  of  honour  ever  guided.  The 
friendship  of  Tacitus  and  of  Pliny  almost  be- 
came proverbial,  and  one  was  scarce  menlion- 
ed  witliont  the  other,  as  the  following  instance 
may  indii;ate.  Atllif  exliil)ition  of  (he  specta- 
cles Hi  the  circus.  Tacitus  held  a  long  conver- 
sation on  diiferent  subjects  with  a  Roman 
knight,  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted;  and 
when  the  knight  asked  him  whetlier  he  was  a 
native  of  (taly.  the  historian  told  Iiim  lliat  he 
was  not  nnkuovvn  to  him,  and  that  for  their 
distant  acquairitance,  he  was  indebted  to  lite- 
rature. Tken  i/ou  are.  replied  the  knight,  either 
Tacilus  or  Piiny.  The  time  of  Tacitus  was 
no;  enipioyed  in  trivial  pursuits,  the  orator 
might  have  been  nou'  forgotten  if  the  liistorian 
had  not  flourished.  Tacitus  urote  a  trcali^e 
OX)  the  manners  of  tlic  Germans,  a  com[)osition 
adpaiie(i'  for  the  fidelity  and  exactness  with 
which  it  is  executed,  though  some  have  declai'- 
ed  that  the  historian  delineated  manners  and 
customs  with  which  he  was  not  accpiainted, 
and  which  never  existed,  ilis  life  ni  Cii.  Ju- 
lius Agricola,  whose  daughter  he  had  mari-ied, 
is  celebrated  for  its  purity,  elegance,  and  the 
many  excellent  instructions  and  important 
truths  which  it  relates.  His  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emficrors  is  imperfect ;  of  the  :28  years  of 
wliich  it  treated,  tiiat  is  fiom  the  6yth  to  the 
96(1]  year  of  the  Christian  era,  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  year  (59  and  part  of  the  70th. 
Kis  annals  were  the  most  extensive  and  com 
pietc  of  his  works.  The  history  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Caius,  Claudius,  and  INero,  was 
treated  with  accuracy  and  attention,  yet  we 
ar<j  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Caius,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Claudius.    Tacilus  had  reserved  ibr  his  old 
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age,  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Nerva  anU 
Trajaii,  and  he  also  proposed  to  give  to  the 
world  an  account  of  the  interesting  adminis- 
tration of  Augustus  ;  but  tliese  important 
subjecis  never  employed  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian, and  as  some  of  the  ancients  observe,  the 
only  compositions  of  Tacilus  were  contained 
in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now  left  only 
lt>  of  his  annals,  and  five  of  his  history  The 
-lyie  ot  I  acitus  has  always  been  admired  for 
peculiar  beauties  ;  the  thoughts  are  great,  tliere 
is  sublimity,  force,  weight  and  energy,  every 
tiiiiig  is  treated  with  precision  and  dignity,  yet 
many  ba\e  called  him  o''9r;u re,  because  he  was 
fond  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  few  words.  This 
was  the  fruit  of  experience  and  judgment,  the 
iiistory  appears  copious  and  diffuse,  vviiiie  the 
annals,  vvnich  were  written  in  his  old  age,  are 
less  flowing  as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  more 
heavily  labo^ured.  His  Latin  is  remarkable  for 
l.'eing  pure  and  classical;  and  though  a  writer  in 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  has  not 
used  oiisoiele  words,  atUiquated  phrases,  op 
barbarous  expressions,  but  uilh  him  every 
thing  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  (n  n  is  biographi- 
cal sketches  he  displays  an  uncommon  kn(jw- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  he  [mints  every  scene 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives  each  object  its 
proper  size  and  becoming  colours.  Affairs  of 
iuij)ortance  are  ti'cated  with  dignity,  the  secre6 
causes  of  events  and  revolutions  are  investiga- 
ted fVoQi  theh  primeval  source,  and  the  liisto- 
rian every  where  shows  his  reader  tiiat  he 
was  a  friend  of  public  liberty  and  national  ia- 
depeudence,  a  lover  of  truth,  and  of  the  gene- 
lal  good  and  wellare  of  mankind,  and  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  op|)ression,  and  io  a  tyranni' 
cal  government.  Tiie  history  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius is  his  njaster-piece  :  the  deep  policy,  the 
di-simulatioii  and  variousinlrigi.es  of  this  ce^ 
lebraled  [Hiuce,  are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  ihe  bislorian.  and  Tacitus  boasted  in  saying 
that  he  neither  woidd  flatter  the  follies,  Or 
maliciously  or  partially  represent  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  several  characters  he  deiineated.^ 
Candour  and  impartiality  v,  ere  his  sla.'idard, 
and  his  claim  to  these  essential  qnalifjcation* 
of  an  historian  have  never  been  disputed.  It 
is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  wiio  boasted 
in  beingoneof  the  descendants  of  the  historian; 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  Io  be  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  diiecied  that  ten  co- 
pies well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exact- 
ness, should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  grea^ 
and  so  valuable  a  work  might  uo"'I»e  lost. 
Some  ecclesiastical  writers  iiave  exclaimed 
against  Tacitus  forths  partial  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  but  il 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Chrisiiaiis  could  not  but  draw  upon 
them  the  odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans, 
and  the  imputation  of  superstition.  Among 
the  many  excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these 
may  pass  for  the  best  ;  that  of  Rome,  fol. 
)515;  tliat  in  8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat.  lt>73;  thatin 
usum  Delphini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1682  ;  t/iat  of 
Lips,  2  vols.  8vo.  1714;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols. 
4to.  1721 ;  that  of  Broiicr,  7  vols.  12mo.  Paris, 
1776  ;  that  of  Erncsti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1777  ; 

and  Barbou'sj  3  vols.  12mo.  Paris,   1760. 

M.  Claudius,  a  Roman;  chossn  emperor  by  Ibe 


Seaate,  after  the  deatli  of  Aurelian.  He  would 
liave  refused  tins  important  and  danj^erous  of- 
fice, but  the  pressirigsolicilalioiis  of  the  senate 
prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  he 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  countiyineti, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  liis  ad- 
ministration was  very  ])opular,  the  good  of 
•the  tieople  was  his  care,  and  as  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  eco.iotny,  temperance,  regularity, 
and  iiupariiaiity,  Tacitus  found  no  equal.  He 
Bl)olishe(i  tlie  several  brotiirls  which  under  the 
preceeding  reigns  had  filled  Rome  with  ticen- 
tiousness  and  obacenity ,  and  by  ordering  all 
the  public  baihs  to  l)e  shut  at  sun-set  he  pre- 
vented ttie  coiniuission  of  many  irregularities, 
which  the  darivness  oi  the  night  had  hitherto 
sanctioned.  The  senators  under  Tacitus 
seemed  to  have  recovered  their  ancient  digni- 
ty, and  long  lost  privileges.     They  were  not 

0Only  the  counsellers  of  tlie  empero/',  but  th?-y 
«ven  seemed  to  be  his  masters;  and  when  Flo 
tianns,  the  brother-iii  la\v  of  Tacitus,  was  re- 
fused the  consulshij),the  emperor  said,  that 
the  senate,  no  doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  de- 
serving object.  As  a  warrior,  Tai;itu3  is  infe- 
rior to  few  of  the  Romans,  and  during  a  short 

•reign  of  about  six  months,  he  not  only  refielled 
the  barbarians  who  liad  invaded  the  territories 

"«f  Rome  in  Asia,  but  he  prepared  to  make 
war  ag-ainst  the  Persians  and  Scythians.  He 
died  ill  Cilicia  as  he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a 
vioJent  distemper,  or,  according  (o  some,  he 
was  destroyed  by  the  secret  dagger  of  au  as- 
.sassin,  on  the  13th  of  \nril.  in  the  27tith  year 
of  the  Christian  era  Tacitus  has  tjeen  com 
'  aiended  for  his  love  of  learning,  audit  has  been 
observed,  that  he  never  passed  a  day  without 
:Consecrating  some  part  of  his  time  to  reading 
or  writing.     He  has  been  accused  of  supersti- 

,tion,  and  authors  have  recorded,  that  he  never 
studied  on  the  second  day  of  each  month,  a  day 
which  I'.e  deemed  inauspicious  and  unlucky. 
Tacit   vhu. — Zozim. 

T.vD£R,  a  river  of  Spain;    near  New    Car- 
thage 

TiEDiA,  a  prostitute    at  Rome,  &c.    Juv. 
%  v  49. 

'     T^NARUs,  now  Matapan-  a  promontory  of 

iLaconia,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe, 
where  Neptune  had  a  temple.  There  was 
there  a  large  and  deep  cavern,  whence  issued 
a  black  and  unwholesome  vapour,  from  which 
eircumstance  the  poets  have  imagined  tiiat  it 
was  one  of  the  entrances  of  hell,  through  which 
Hercules  dragged   Cerbcr(js  from  the  infernal 

'regions.  This  fabulous  tradition  arises,  accor- 
ding to  Pausanias,  from  the  continual  resort  of 
a  large  serpent  near  the  cavern  of  TaMiarus, 
whose  bite  was  mortal.     This  serpent,  as  the 

-geographer  observes,  was  at  last  killed  by  Her- 
cules, and  carried  to  Eurystheus.  The  town 
ofTtenarus  was  at  the  distance  of  about  4U 
stadia  from  the  promontory,   and  was  famous 

.for  marble  of  a  beautiful  gre»€n  colour.  The 
town,  as  well  as  the  promontory,  received  its 
name  from  Tienariis,  a  son  of  Neptune. 
There  were  some  festivals  celebrated  there, 
called  Tcenaria,  in  honour  of  INeptune,  sur 
named    Tmjinrius.     Homer.  Hymn,    in  Jipoll 

-413.— Pau*.  3,  c.  U.—Lucan.  6,  v.  648.— 
Gcid.  Met.  2,  v.  247,  I.  10,  v.  13  and  83.— 
Paus.  3,  c.  Ib.—AvoUnd.  2,  c.  5.— .Wc/rt,  2,  c. 
^Strah.S. 
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T^NUS,  a  part  of  the  lake  Maeotis.     Strah. 

Tagaste,  a  town  of  P^umidia.  Plia.  5. 
c.  4 

Tagks,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Ju- 
piter, was  the  first  who  taught  the  12  unions 
of  the  Etrurians  the  science  of  ausury  and 
divinaiion.  It  is  said  that  he  vvas  fjun.i  li.'  a 
Tuscan  ploughman  in  the  form  of  aciod.  a.id 
that  he  iissumcd  an  human  siiajie  to  instruct 
this  nation,  wliich  became  so  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  omens  said  incantatioris. 
Cic.  lit  Div.  2.  c.  23.— Olid.  Met.  Id,  v.  55S. 
— Litcan.  1,  V.  073. 

Tagonius,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis. 

Tagus,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  after  it  has  crossed  Lusitariia  or 
Portugal,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Tajo. 
The  sands  of  the  Tagus,  according  to  the 
poets,  were  covered  with  gold.  Mtla-  3,  c.  1. 
—Ond.  Met.  2,  v.  251.— Si/.  4,  v.  234— Lm- 

raii.  7,  V.  755. — Martial.  4,  ep.  55,  iic. A 

Latin    chief,    killed    by   Nisis.     Virg.  JEn.  9, 

V  418. A  Trojan  killed    by  Turuus.    Id. 

12,  V.  513. 

Talasius.     [Vid.  Thalasius.] 

Talaus.  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
^drastus  by  Lysimaclie.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.     Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  I.  3,  c.  6. 

Talayra,  the  sister  of  Phcebe.  She  is  also 
called  Hilaira.     [Vid.  Plioehc] 

Taletum,  a  temple  sacred  to  the  sun  ou 
mount  Taytetus  in  Lacotiia.  Horses  were 
generally  offered  there  for  sacrifice.     Faus. 

Tai.thvbius,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular 
minister  and  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He 
brought  away  Briseis  from  the  tent  oi  Achil- 
les by  order  of  his  master.  Talthybiiis  died 
at  yEgium  in  Achaia.  Homer.  U.  1,  v.  320,  iic. 
—Paus.  7,  c.  23. 

Talds,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  DaBda- 
lus,  who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and 
other  mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle 
became  jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and 
murdered  him  privately;  or,  according  to 
others,  he  threw  him  down  from  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  Taulus  was  changed  into  a  partridge 
by  the  gods.  He  is  also  called  Cains,  Jlcalus, 
Perdir,  and    Taliris.     JipuUod  3,  c.  1.— P«i(.?, 

1,  c.  21. —  Ovid.  Mel.  8. ,\  son  of  (Euopion. 

Faus.  7,  c.  4. A  .son  of  Cres,  the   founder 

of  the   Cretan    nation.     Paus.  8,  c.  53. A 

friend  of  vEneas  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JEn.  12,  v.  513. 

Ta. maris,  a  river  of  Spain. 

Tamarus,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  called  also 
Tmnrus  and  Tomnrus      Slrab. 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in  this 
place  tiiat  V'eniis  gathered  the  golden  ajtples 
with  which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  over- 
take Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met  10,  v.  644.— PHn. 
d.—Strab.  14. 

Ta.mesis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the 
Thames.     Cas.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Mempliis,  made  gover- 
nor of  Ionia,  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt,  where 
he  was  murdered  on  account  of  his  immense 
treasures.  Diod.  14. A  promoutory  of  In- 
dia tiearthe  Ganges. 

Tampius,  a  Roman  historian. 
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Tamyras,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Tamyris,  a  queen.  [Vid.  Thomyris.] 
Tanagra,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near  the  Euri- 
pus,  between  the  Asopus  and  Thermodoii, 
famous  for  lighting  cocks.  It  was  founded  by 
Poemandros,  a  son  of  Chitresilaus,  tlie  son  of 
Jasius,  who  married  Tanagra,  the  daughter  of 
iEoIus;  or,  according  to  some,  of  the  Asopus. 
Corinna  ivas  a  native  of  Tanagra.  Strab.9. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  20  and  23.— JElian.  V.  H.  13. 
V.  25. 

Tanagrus,  or  Tanager,  now  JVegro,  a 
river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its 
cascades,  and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its 
sti'earas,  through  a  fine  picturesque  country. 
Virg.  G  3,  V.  151. 

Tanais,  an  eunuch,  freed-man  to  Ma;ce- 

nas.     Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  105. A  river  of 

Scythia,  now  the  Don,  which  divides  Europe 
from  Asia,  and  falls  into  the  Falus  Ma-otis, 
after  a  rajiid  course,  and  after  it  has  received 
the  additiunal  streams  of  many  small  rivu- 
lets. A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  the  same 
name.     Mda,  1,  c.  19. — Struh.  11  and  16  — 

Curt    6,  c.  2. — Lucan.  3,  8,  &c. A  deity 

among  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  who  pa- 
tronised slaves;  supposed  to  be  ti)e  same  as 
Venus.  The  daughters  of  tlie  noblest  of  the 
Persians  and  Armenians  prostituted  them 
selves  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  greater  regard  and  affection  by 
their  suitors.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Darius, 
who  was  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  Ta- 
nais in  the  difi'erent  provinces  of  his  empire, 
and  taught  his  subjects  to  pay  her  divine  ho- 
nours.    Curt.  5,  c.  1. — Strab.  11. 

Tanaq,uil,  called  also  Caia  Cacilia,  was 
the  wife  of  Tarquin  the  6th  king  of  Rome. 
She  was  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  v\  here  she 
married  Lucumon,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had 
come  to  Kome  at  the  representation  of  his 
wife,  whose  knowledge  of  augury  promised 
him  something  uncommon.  Her  expectations 
were  not  frustrated  ;  her  husband  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  she  shared  with  iiim  the 
honours  or  royalty.  After  the  murder  of 
Tanjuin,  Tanaquil  raised  her  son-in-law  Ser- 
vius  Tulliis  t(t  the  throne,  and  ensured  him 
tlie  succession.  She  distinguished  heiself  by 
her  liberality;  and  the  Romans  in  succeeding 
ages  had  such  a  veneration  for  her  character, 
that  the  embroidery  she  had  made,  her  gir- 
dle, as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in-law,  which 
she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands,  were 
preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctify.  Juvenal 
bestows  the  appellation  of  Tanaquil  on  all 
such  women  as  were  impeiious,  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.  Liv.  1,  c.  34, 
&^c. — Diotiys.  Hal.  3,  c.  59. — Flor.  1,  c.  5  and 
S.—Ital.  13,  v.  818. 

Tanas,  a  river  of  Numidia.     Satlusl.  J.  90. 

Tanetum,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Tenedo,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Modena. 

Tanfanj?;  lucus,  a  sacred  grove  in  Ger- 
many in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  between 
(he  Eirss  and  Lippe.     Tacit,  ji.  1,  c.  51. 

Tams,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  east- 
ern mouths  of  the  ]Nile. 

Tantalides,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descoidiinls  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe, 
Hermione,  &c. Agamemnon  and    Mene- 
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laus,  as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called 
Tantalidm  f rales.  Ovid.  Heroid.  8,  v.  45 
and  122. 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Ju- 
piter, by  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was 
father  of  Niobe,  Pelops.  &,c.  by  Dione,  one 
of  the  iVtlatitides,  called  liy  some  Euryanassa. 
Tantalus  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  pun- 
ished in  hell,  with  an  insatiable  thirst;  and 
placed  up  to  the  chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
of  water,  which  however  flows  away  as  soon 
as  he  attempts  to  taste  it.  There  hangs 
also  above  his  head,  a  bough,  richly  loaded 
with  delicious  fruits  ;  which,  as  soon  as  he 
attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away  from  his 
reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  According 
to  some  mythologists,  his  punishment  is  to  sit 
under  a  huge  stone  hung  at  some  distance 
over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  every  moment 
ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continual  alarms 
and  never  ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this 
eteiiial  punishment  are  variously  explained. 
Some  declare  that  it  was  inflicted  upon  him 
because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Jupiter 
had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  temple 
in  Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the 
gods, when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies 
ol  heaven,  and  that  hu  gave  it  to  mortals  on 
earth.  Others  support  that  this  proceeds 
from  his  cruelty  and  impiety  in  killing  his  sou 
Pelops;  and  in  serving  his  limbs  as  food  before 
the  gods,  whose  divinity  and  power  he  wished 
to  try.  v>  hen  they  had  stopped  at  iiis  house 
as  they  pas.sed  over  Phiygia.  There  were 
also  others  who  impute  it  to  his  lasciviousness 
in  carrying  away  Ganymedes  to  gratify  the 
most  unnatural  of  passions.  Pindar.  Oly-mp. 
1.— Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  581.— Cic.  Tvsv.  1,  c. 
5,    1.  4,    c.  16. — Eurip.  in  Iphig. — Propert.  2, 

el.  1,  v.  66. — Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  68 A  son 

of  Thyestes,  the  first  husband  of  Clytemnes- 

tra.      Paus.  2. One  of  JNiobe's  children. 

Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Tanusius  Germinus,  a  Latin  historian 
intimate  with  Cicero.  Seneca.  93. — Suet. 
Cais.  9. 

Tapiiia:,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Acliaia  and  Leucadia.  They  were  also  called 
Teleboidcs.  'j'hey  received  these  names  from 
Taphius  and  Tplebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune, 
who  reigned  there.  The  Taphians  made  war 
against  Electryon  king  of  Mycenaj,  and  killed 
all  his  sons;  upon  which  the  monarch  pro- 
mised his  kingdom  and  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  whoever  could  avenge  the  death  of 
his  children  upon  tiie  Taphians.  Amphic- 
tryor)  did  it  with  success,  and  obtained  the  pro- 
mised reward.  The  Tajihians  were  expert 
sailors,  but  too  fond  of  plunder  and  piratical 
excursions.  Homer.  Od.  ],v.  181  and  419,  c. 
15,  v.  42Ci.—£poli'od.  2,  c.  A.—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Taphiijs,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Hippothoe 
the  daughter  of  Nestor.  He  was  king  of  the 
Taj)hia!,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Strab. 
m.—JipoUod.  2,  c.  4. 

Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  a  mountain  of 
Locris  on  the  confines  of  ^Etolia. 

TAPHiosA,a  place  near  Leucas,  where  a 
stone  is  found  c&\\e.dTuphiusius.  Plin.  36,  c.  21. 

Taphiu.,  a  tow  n  on  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  now  Prtrop.  Mela,  2,. 
c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
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Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and 

•Sardinia,  now  Bonifacio. 

Taprobane,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
now  called  Ceylon.  Its  inhabitants  were  very 
rich  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Their  country 
was  visited  by  two  summers  and  two  winteis. 
Hercules  was  their  chief  deity,  and  as  the 
sovereignty  was  elective,  and  only  from  among 
unmarried  men,  the  monarch  was  immedi 
ately  deposed  if  he  became  a  father.  Plot.  6. 
— S'lrab.  1. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  8,  el.  5,  v.  80. 

Tapsus,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.     Sil. 

It.  3. A  small  and  lowly  situated  penjnsula 

on  the  eastern   coast  of  Sicily.     Virg   JEii.  3, 

V.  689. A  man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  Pollux. 

V.  Place.  2,  V.  191. 

Tapvri,  a  people  near  Hyrcania.  Dio. 
Peneg. 

Taranis,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Gauls,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  446. 

Taras,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  built  Ta- 
rentum  as  some  suppose. 

Tarasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarascon 
in  Provence. 

TARAXii»pus,a  deity  worshipped  at  Elis. 
His  statue  was  placed  near  the  race  ground, 
and  his  protection  was  implored,  that  no  harm 
might  happen  to  the  hoises  during  the  games. 
Pans.  6,  c.  20,  kx,.—Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  from  thence  are  some- 
times called  Tarbellce.  Tibull.  1,  el.  7,  v.  13. 
—Lucan.  4,  v.  \2\.—  C(ES.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

Tarchetius,  an  impious  king  of  Alba. 
Plut.  in  Rom. 

Tarchon,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who  assisted 
JEneas  against  the  Rutuli.     Some  suppose  that 

he  founded  Mantua.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  693. 

A  prince  of  Cilicia.     Lucan.  9,  v.  219. 

Tarchondimotus,  a  prince  of  Cilicia.  Lu- 
can. 11,  V.  219. 

Tarentum,  Tarentus,  or  Taras,  a 
town  of  Calabria,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus. 
It  was  founded,  or  rather  repaired,  by  a  La- 
cedaemonian colony,  about  707  years  before 
Christ,  under  the  conduct  of  Phalanthus. 
Long  independent,  it  maintained  its  superiori- 
ty over  13  tributary  cities;  and  could  once 
arm  100,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tarentum  were  very  indolent,  and  as 
they  were  easilysupplied  with  all  necessaries  as 
well  as  luxuries  from  Greece,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  voluptuousness,  so  that  the  delights 
of  Tarentum  became  proverbial.  The  war 
which  they  supported  against  the  Romans, 
with  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  Tarentine  war, 
is  greatly  celebrated  in  his  history.  This  war, 
which  had  been  undertaken  B.  C.  281,  by  the 
Romans  to  avenge  the  insults  the  Tarentines 
had  offered  to  their  ships  when  near  their  har 
hours,  was  terminated  after  ton  years  ;  30,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum  became 
subject  to  Rome.  The  government  of  Taren- 
tum was  democratical  ;  there  were,  however, 
some  monarchs  who  reigned  tiiere.  It  was 
(or  some  time  the  residence  of  Pythagoras, 
who  inspired  the  citizeni  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, and  rendered  them  superior  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the 
lield  of  battle.  The  huge,  beautiful,  and  capa- 
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cious  harbour  of  Tarentum  is  greatly  com* 
mended  by  ancient  historians.  Tarentum, 
now  called  Tarento,  is  inhabited  by  about 
18,000  souls,  who  still  maintain  the  character 
of  their  forefathers  in  idleness  and  effemina- 
cy, and  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Flor.  1,  c.  18. 
—  Vat.  Max.  2,  c.  2  —Plut.  in  Pyr.—Plin.  8,  c. 
6  I.  15,  c.  10,  I.  34,  c.  7.—Liv.  12,  c.  13,  fcc— 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  6. — Horat.  1,  ep.  7,  v. 
4o.—JElian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  20. 

Tarichj^um,  a  fortified  town  of  Judea.    Cie. 

ad  Div.  12,  c.  11. -Several  towns  on  the 

coast  of  Egypt,  bore  this  name  from  their 
pickling  fish.     Herodot.  2,  c.  15,  Sic. 

'!"arn«,  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer.    It. 

5. A  fountain   of    Lydia,    near    Tmolus. 

Strab. A  river  of  Aquitania. 

Tarpa,  Spurius  Maetius,  a  critic  at  Rome  ia 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  exa- 
mine the  merit  of  every  poetical  composition, 
which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
the  Muses.  In  this  office  he  acted  with  great 
impartiality,  though  many  taxed  him  with 
want  of  candour.  All  the  pieces  that  were 
represented  on  the  Roman  stage  had  previ- 
ously received  his  approbation.  Horat.  1,  Sat. 
10,  V.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to 
open  the  gates  ot  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  pro- 
vided they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or, 
as  she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on  their 
left  hands.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines, 
consented,  and  as  he  entered  the  gates,  to 
punish  her  perfidy,  he  threw  not  only  his 
bracelet  but  his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  fol- 
lowers imitated  his  example,  and  Tarpeia  was 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  bracelets 
and  shields  of  the  Sabine  army.  She  was 
buried  in  the  capitol,  which  from  her  has  been 
called  the  Tarpeiau  rock,  and  there  after- 
wards many  of  the  Roman  malefactors  were 
thrown  down  a  deep  precipice.  Plut.  in  Rom. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  261.     jimor.  1,  el.  10,  v.  50. 

— Liv.  1,  c.  11. — Propert.  4,  el.  4. A  vestal 

virgin  in  the  reign  of  Nuraa. One  of  the 

warlike  female  attendants  of  Camilla,  in  the 
Rutulian  war.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  665.  ' 

Tarpeia  lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates 
of  the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  consuls. 
The  fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and 
thirty  oxen. 

Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  descendants 
were  called  Montani  and  Capitolini. 

Tarpeius  M0N3,a  hill  at  Rome  about  80  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  Tarpeia,  who  was 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Capilolinc 
hill.  Liv.  6,  c.  20.—Luca7i.  7,  v.  7d8.—Virg. 
\J£n.  8,  v.  347  and  652. 

Tarquinu,  now  Turchina,  a  town  of 
Elruria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  jEne- 
as  against  Turnus.  Tarquinius  Pi'iscus  was 
born  or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a  Ro- 
man colony  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Strab.  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  95.— Lir.  1,  c.  34,  1.  27, 
c.  4. 

TAJiQuimA,    a    daughter    of    Tarquinius 
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Friscus,  who  married  Servius  Tuilius.  When 
Jier  husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbuS:  she  privately  conveyed  away  bis  body 
by  night,  and  buried  it.  This  preyed  upon 
her  mind,  and  the  following  nii^ht  she  died. 
Some  have  attributed  her  death  to  excess  of 
grief,  or  suicide,  while  others,  perhaps  more 
justly,  have  suspected  Tullia,the  wife  of  young 

Tarquin,  with  the  murder. A  vestal  virgin, 

who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  peo()le 
a  large  piece  of  land,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Campus  Marlms. 

T.\R(iUiNius  Priscus,  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Greece. 
His  first  name  was  Lucumon,  but  this  he 
changed  when  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tana- 
qn'il,  ho  had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  him- 
self Lucius,  and  assumed  t!ie  surname  of  Tar- 
quinins,  because  born  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii 
in  F^trnria.  At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much  by  his  liberality  and  engaging  man- 
ners, that  AncusMartius,  the  reigning  monarch, 
nominated  him,  at  his  death,  the  guardian  of 
his  children.  This  was  insutficient  to  gratify 
the  ambkion  of  Tarquin  ;  tlie  princes  were 
young,  and  an  artful  oration  delivered  to  the 
people,  immediately  transferred  the  cro^vn  of 
the  deceased  monarch  on  the  head  of  Lucu- 
mon. The  people  harj  every  reason  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  theirchoice.  Tarquin  reigned  with 
moderation  and  [loiiularity.  He  increased  tiie 
■number  of  the  sejiate,  and  made  himself 
friesids  by  electing  100  new  senators  from  the 
plebeians,  tvhora  he  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Palres  minorum  gentium,  fi'om 
those  of  the  patrician  body,  who  were  called 
Patres  viajorum  gentium  The  glory  of  the 
Roman  arms,  which  was  supported  with  so 
much  dignity  by  the  former  moiiarchs, was  not' 
neglected  in  this  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed 
that  he  possessed  vigour  and  military  prudence 
jn  the  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and 
in  the  conquest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etruria. 
He  reiiaii-ed;  in  the  lime  of  j  eace,  tlie  wults 
of  the  capital ;  the  public  places  were  adorned 
with  elegant  building.';  and  useful  ornaments  ; 
and  many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spec- 
tators of  the  stalely  mansions  and  golden  jia 
laces  of  Neio,  viewed  with  more  admiration 
and  greater  pleasure,  the  more  sim|)le,  though 
not  less  magnificent  edifices  of  Tarquin.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  capitol,and  to  the 
industry  and  the  public  spirit  of  this  monarch 
the  Romans  were  indetjted  for  their  ajjue- 
ductsand  subterraneous  sewers,  which  suppli- 
ed the  ci(y  with  fresh  and  whole.some  water, 
and  removed  all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which 
in  a  great  capital  too  often  breed  pestiience 
and  diseases.  Tarquin  was  the  first  who 
introduced  among  the  Romans  the  custom  to 
canvas,s  for  ollices  of  trust  and  honour  ;  he 
distinguished  (he  monarch,  the  senators,  and 
other  inferior  magi.st rates,  with  particular 
robes  and  ornaments,  with  ivory  chairs  at 
spectacles  ;  and  the  hatchets  carried  before 
the  public  magistrates,  were  by  his  order 
i^urroundcd  with  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike 
more  terror,  find  to  be  viewed  with  grealei- 
reverence.  Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the 
two  sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  SOth  year 
of  liis  age,  38  of  wliich  he  had  sat  on  the 
-throne,  578    years   befoi'C  Christ.      Diovyi. 
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j  IM.  3,  c.  h^.—Val  Max.  1,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c.  2. 
I— F/or.    1,  c.   5,   hc.—Liv.    1,   c.    Zl.—  Virg. 

\JEn.  6,  V.  817. The  second  Tarquin,  sur- 

I  named  Superbus,  from  his  pride  and  inso- 
lence, was  grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Rome  after  his 
fafherin-law  Servius  Tuilius,  and  was  the 
seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He  married 
Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Tuilius,  and  it  was 
at  her  instigation  that  be  murdered  his  fatlier- 
in-law,  and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obinined  with  violence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  ty- 
ranny. Unlike  hi.s  royal  predcce.5Sors,  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  senate, 
or  the  approbation  of  the  public  assemblies, 
and  by  wishing  to  disregard  both,  he  iticurred 
tlie  jealousy  oftiie  one.  and  the  odium  of  the 
other.  The  public  treasury  was  soon  ex- 
hausted by  the  continual  extravagance  of 
Tarquin,  and  to  siiesice  the  murmurs  of 
his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  t;;eir  atten- 
tion to  war.  He  wa.s  successful  in  his  mili- 
tary operations  ;  the  neighbouring  cities  sub- 
mitted ;  but  while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was 
coiitinue.i.  the  wantotiticss  of  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin at  Rome  for  ever  stopped  tiie  progress 
of  hi>  arms;  and  the  Romans,  whom  a  series 
of  barbarity  and  ofipression  had  hillierto  pro- 
voked, no  sooner  saw  the  virtuous  Lucretia 
stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  her  ho- 
nour, [Firf.  Lucretia]  than  the  whole  city  and 
camp  arose  with  indignation  against  the  mo- 
narch The  gates  of  Rome  wnie  shut  against 
him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  banished  from 
his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  244.  Lhj- 
able  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Tarquin  retired  among  the  Etrurians, 
who  attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  hia 
throne.  The  republican  govornment  was 
established  at  Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any 
longer  to  support  the  cause  of  an  exiled 
monarch  against  a  nation,  who  heard  the 
name  of  Tarquin,  of  king,  and  tyr;int,  men- 
tioned with  equal  horror  and  indignation. 
Tarquin  died  in  the  9t)th  year  of  his  age, 
a!)out  14  years  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome, 
ij'e  had  reigned  about  25  years.  Though 
Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of 
glory  ;  his  con(jnests  were  nmncrous ;  to 
beautify  the  buildings  and  jiorticos  at  Rome 
was  his  wish  ;  and  with  great  magnificence 
and  care  he  finished  the  capitoi,  M-liich  his 
predecessor  of  the  same  name  had  begun. 
He  also  bought  the  Sil)ylline  books  which  the 
Romans  consulted  with  such  religious  solem- 
nity. [VifJ.  Sibylla;.]  Cic.  pro  rmb.  .^  Tus. 
3,  c.  27. — Liv.  1,  c.  46,  &ic. —  Dioiiyi.  Hal. 
3,  c.  48,  tkc.—Flor.  1,  c.  7  and  S.—Plin.  8,  c. 
4l.~Plut.—  Val.   Max.  9,  c.  \l.—  Ovid.  Fast. 

V.   6S7. —  Firg.  .'E;i.    6,    v.   817. — Euirop. 

— Collatinus,    one    of    the     relations    of 
Tarquin    the  f)roud,   who    married    Lucretia. 

[Vid.      Collatinus] Sextius,      the     eldest 

of  the  sons  of  Tarquin  the  proud,  rendered 
himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adventures. 
When  his  father  besieged  Gabii,  young 
Tanjuin  publicly  declared  that  be  was  at 
variance  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report 
was  the  more  easily  believed  when  he  came 
before  Gabii  with  bis  body  all  mangled  and 
bloody  with  stripes.     This    was    an   agree- 
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ment  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
Tarqnin  had  no  sooner  declared  that  this 
proceeded  from  (he  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  his  fudicr,  than  the  people  of  Gabii  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  their  ar- 
mies, fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never 
have  a  more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he 
had  thus  succeeded,  he  despatched  a  private 
messenger  to  his  father,  but  the  monarch 
gave  no  answer  to  be  returned  to  his  son. 
Sextius  irupiired  more  particularly  about 
his  father,  and  \\  hen  he  heai'd  from  the  mes- 
sen,?;er  that,  when  the  message  was  delivered. 
Tarquin  cut  oiT  witli  a  stick  the  tallest  pop- 
pies in  his  {(arden,  the  son  followed  the  ex- 
ample- by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The  town  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  The 
Tiolence  which  some  time  after  Tarquinins 
offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his 
father's  e.sile,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  his 
family  from  Rome.  [/'?>/.  I/iicretia  ]  Sey.ti'js 
was  at  lait  killed,  bravely  fighting:  in  a  battle 
during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sustained 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establishing 
the  Tarqiiins  on   their  throne.     Odd.  Fasl. — 

Liv. A  Roman  senator  who  was  accessary 

to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

T,4F,quiTius  Crkscens,  a  centurion  un- 
der Ca'sennius  Pietus.  Tacit.  Ji.  15,  c.  11, 
Priscus,  an  officer  in  Africa,  who  ac- 
cused the  proconsul,  k.c.  Id.  12,  c.  59,  1.  14, 
€.46 

TAKquiTUS,  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Dry- 
ope,  who  assisted  Tiirnus  against  .S^neas. 
He  was  killed  by  jEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v. 
650. 

Tar^cina,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  La- 
bium, between  Rome  and  IN'eapolis.  It  was 
also  called  Anxur  because  the  infant  Jupiter 
was  worshipped  there  under  that  name,  which 
signifies  beardless.  Liv.  4.  c  29. — Ulrab.  5. — 
-Vt/a,  2,  c.  4. — Festns  de  V.  sig. 

Tarraco,  now  Turrngona,  a  city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  w'ho  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  The  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, which  was  also  called  by  the  Romans 
Hispania  Citerior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  sea  of  the  Can- 
tabra  on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Baitica 
on  the  south.  Martial.  10,  ep.  104,  1.  13,  ep. 
US.— Mela,  2,  c.  6.—Sil.  3,  v.  369,  I.  15,  v. 
377. 

Tarrutius.     Vid.  Acca  Laurentia- 

Tarsa,  a  Tliracian,  who  rebelled  under  Ti- 
berius, &.C.     Tacit.. 'Inn.  4,  c.50. 

Tarsius,  a  river  of  Troas.     Strab. 

Tarsus,  now  Tarasso,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on 
"theCydims,  founded  by  Triptolemus  andaco- 
lony  of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sarda- 
napalus,  or  by  Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebra- 
ted for  the  great  men  it  produced  It  was  once 
the  rival  of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  litera- 
ture and  the  study  of  the  polite  arts.  The 
people  of  Tarsus  wi.?hcd  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves into  the  favour  of  J.  Ctesar  by  giving  the 
name  of  Juliopolis  to  their  city,  but  it  was 
soon  lost.  Lucm. 3, v. Hi^.—Mela,  I.e.  13.— 
Strab.  14. 
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Tartarus,  (pi.  «,  oru7n,)  one  of  tiie  rcgiens. 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankind  were 
pufiished.  It  W'as  surrounded  with  a  brazeu 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually  hiddcH 
from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,  which 
(S  represented  three  times  more  gloomy  than 
the  obscurest  night.  According  to  Hesiod  it 
was  a  separate  prison,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  earth  than  the  earth  is  from  the 
heavens.  Virgil  says,  that  it  was  surround- 
ed by  three  impenetrable  walls,  and  by  the 
impetuous  and  burning  streams  of  the  river 
Phlegethon.  The  entrance  is  by  a  large  and 
lofty  tower,  whose  gates  are  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  adamant,  which  neither  gods  nor  men 
can  open.  In  Tartarus,  according  to  Virgil, 
were  punished  such  as  had  been  disobedient 
to  their  parents,  traitors,  adulterers,  faithless 
ministers,  and  such  as  had  undertaken  unjust 
and  critel  wars,  or  had  betrayed  their  friends 
for  the  sake  of  money.  It  was  also  the  place 
wiiere  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tantalus, 
Sisyphus,  &c.  were  punished,  according  to 
Ovid.  Hesiod.  Tatog.  v.  120.— Sil  13,  v.  591. 
—  Virg.  JFji   6.— Homer.    Od.  11.— Ovid  Met. 

4.  fab.  18. A  small  river  of  Italy,  near  Ve- 
rona.    Tacit.H.S,c.9. 

Tartk.';sus,  a  town  in  Spain  near  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Carteia,  and  it  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Gndes.  when  Hercules  had  set  up 
his  columns  on  the  e.xtreiaity  of  Spain  and 
Africa.  There  is  also  a  town  called  Tartes- 
sus,  in  a  small  island  (brmed  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  Gades  in  Iberia.  Tartes- 
sus  has  been  called  the  most  distant  town  m 
the  extremities  of  Spain,  by  the  Romans,  as 
also  the  palace  where  the  poets  imagined  the 
sun  unharnessed  his  tired  horses.  6j7. 3,  v.399 
and  411,  I.  10,  v.  5SS.—Mda,  2,  c.  d.-Pam. 
6,  c.   \9.—0tid.  Met.  14,  v.  416.— Strab.  3. 

Taruana,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Terrouen 
in  Artois. 

I..  Taruntius  Spurina,  a  mathematician 
who  flourished  61  years  B.  C.  Cic.  ad  Div.  2, 
c.  47. 

Tarcs,  a  river  of  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po, 

Takusat£S,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Tursau-. 
Cais.  G.  3,  c.  23  and  27. 

Taruscum,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Tarvisicm,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Treviso,  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tasgktiits  CorsOtus,  a  prince  of  Gau?, 
assassinated  in  the  age  of  Ca?sar.     C'cm.  B.  G. 

5,  c.  25. 

Tatias,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  172 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth; 
8vo  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatiknses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honour 
of  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatien- 
ses,  who  were  partly  of  the  ancient  subjects  ori' 
the  king  of  the  Sabines,  lived  on  mount  Capi- 
tolinus  and  Qnirinalis. 

Tatius,  (Titus)  king  of  Cures  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Romans  after 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gales  of  the  ci- 
ty were  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpein, 
and  the  army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Roman  forum-  v^here  a  bloody  battlp 
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was  fought.  The  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgins  at 
last  stopt  the  fury  of  the  combatants,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  two  nations. 
Tatius  consented  to  leave  his  ancient  posses- 
sions, and  with  his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come 
and  live  in  Rome,  which,  as  stipulated,  was 
permitted  still  to  bear  the  name  of  its  founder, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  adopted  the  name  of 
Quirites  in  compliment  to  the  new  citizens. 
After  he  had  for  six  years  shared  the  royal  au 
thority  with  Romulus,  in  the  greatest  union, 
he  was  murdered  at  Lanuviura,  B.  C.  742,  for 
an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Laurentes.  This  was  done  by  order  of  his 
royal  colleague,  according  to  some  authors. 
Liv.  \,  c.  10,  &c. — riut.  in  Rom. —  Cic.  pro 
Balb.—  Oiid.  Met.  14,  v.  804.— F/or.  1,  c.  1. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Pisidia. 

Tavola,  a  river  of  Corsica. 
Taua,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt. 
Taulanth,     a     people     of    Ulyricum    on 
the  Adriatic.      Liv.  45,  c.  26. — Lucan.  6,  v 
16. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  now 
Heyrich  or  Hoche,  opposite  Mentz.  Tacit.  1, 
.^nn.  c.  56. 

Taurania,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii. 

!  Taurantes,  a  people  of  Armenia,  between 
Artaxata  and  Tigranoccrta.  Tacit,  ^nn.  14,  c. 
24. 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sa 
crificed  all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of 
this  goddess,  which  they  believed  to  have  fall- 
en down  from  heaven,  was  carried  away  to 
Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strab.  12. 
—Htrodol.  4,  c,  99,  k.c.—Mela,  2,  c  1.— 
Pans.  3,  c.  IQ.—Eurip.  Iphig.—  Ovid.  sx 
Pont.  1,  el  2,  v.  BO.—Sil.  14,  v.  260.— Jut).  15, 
V.  116. 

Taurica  Chersonesus,  a  large  penin- 
sula of  Europe,  at  the  south-west  of  the  Pa- 
ins Maiotis,  now  called  the  Crimea.  It  is 
joined  by  an  isthmus  to  Scythia,  and  is  bound 
ed  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  Eusine 
sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Tauri.  were  a  savage  and  unciviliz- 
ed nation.  Strab.  A.—PUn.  4,  c.  12.  [Vid. 
Tanri.] 

Taurica,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus. 

T.AURiNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  Turin,  in 
Piedmont.     Sil.  3,  v.  646  —P/m.  3.  c.  17. 

Taurisci,  a  people  of  Mysia.     Strab.  7. 

Of  Noricum,  among  the  Alps.     Id.  4. 

Tauriscus,  a  sculptor.     [Fjrf.  Apollonius.] 
''  Taurium,    a  town    of   the  Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 

Taurominium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Messana  and  Catana,  built  by  the  Zancleans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
Meighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  al- 
most the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  their  prospects.  There  is  a  small 
river  near  it  called  Taurominius.  Diod.  16. 
Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as 
to  extent.    One  of  its  extremities  is  in  Caria, 
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[and  it  extends  not  only  as  far  as  the  aio3? 
I  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  but  it  also  branches 
j  in  several  parts,  and  runs  far  into  the  north. 
I  Mount  Taurus  was  known  by  several  names, 
particularly  in  different  countries.  In  Cilicla, 
where  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  it 
was  called  Taurus.  It  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Jlmanus  from  the  bay  of  Issus  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates ;  of  Jinlitaunis  from  the 
western  boundaries  of  Cilicia  up  to  Armenia; 
of  Monies  Matieni  m  the  country  of  tlie  Leu- 
cosyrians;  of  Mons  Moschicus  at  the  south 
of  the  river  Plmsis  ;  of  Amaranta  at  the  north 
ofthePhasis;  of  Caucasus  between  the  Hyr- 
canian  and  Euxine  seas;  ol Hi/rcanii  Monies 
near  Hyrcania ;  of  Imaus  in  the  more  eastern 
parts  of  Asia.  The  word  Taurus  was  more 
properly  confined  to  the  mountains  which 
separate  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia  from  Cilicia. 
The  several  passes  which  were  opened  in  the 
mountain  were  called  PylcB,  and  hence  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  ancient  authors  of 
the  Armenian  Pvlae,  Cilician  Pyla3,&;c.     Mela, 

1;  c.  15,  I.  3,  c.  7  and  Q.—Plin.  5,  c.  27. A 

mountain  in  Germany.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  41. 

Of   Sicily. Titus   Statilius,    a  consul 

distinguished  by  bis  intimacy  with  Augustus, 
as  well  as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and 
the  trium|)h  he  obtained  after  a  prosperous 
campaign  in  Africa.     He  was  made  prefect  of 

Italy  by   his  imperial  friend. A  pro-consul 

of  Africa,  accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished 
him  to  be  condemned,  that  she  might  become 
mistress  of  his  gardens.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  59. 

An  officer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.    He 

had  an  amour  with  Pasiphae,  whence  arose 
(he  fable  of  the  Minotaur,  from  the  son,  who 
was  born  some  time  after.  [Vid.  Minotau- 
rus.]  Taurus  was  vanquished  by  Thi^eus,  in 
the  games  which  Minos  exhibited  in  Crete. 
Plut.  in  Thes. 

Taxit.a,  (plur.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Strab.  15. 
Taxilus,  or  Taxiles,  a  king  of  Taxila,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.  He 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded 
him  with  great  liberality.  Diod  17. — Plut.  in 
Alex.—JElian.    V.  H.  5,  c.  6.— Curt.  8,  c.  14. 

A  general  of   Mithridates,  who  assisted 

Archelaus  against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  Muraena,  the 
lieutenant  of  Sylla. 

TAXiMAfiuiLus,  a  king  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain  Vv^hen  C<esar  invaded  it.  Cms.  5,  G. 
c  22. 

Taygete,  or  Tavceta,  a  daughter  of  Atlas 
and  Pleione,  mother  of  Laceda^mon  by  Jupi- 
ter. She  became  one  of  (he  Pleiades,  after 
death.  Hygin.fab.  155  and  192.  Pans,  in  Cic. 
1  and  18. 

Taygktus,  or  Taygeta,  (arum,)  a  moun- 
tain of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west 
of  the  river  Eurotas.  It  hung  over  the  city  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  it  is  said  that  once  a  part  of 
it  fell  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  destroyed 
the  subui'bs.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  women  celebrated  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus.  Mela,  2,  c.  5. — Pans.  3,  c.  1. 
—Strab.  8.— Lucan.  5,  v.  52.  — Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
488. 

Teanum,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also 
Sidicinum,  to  be  distinguished  from  another 
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t»wn  of  the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia, 
at  a  small  fJisfatice  from  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
Htic.  The  rights  of  citizenship  ivere  extended 
to  it  under  Aiiirustiis.  Cin.  Cluent.  9  and  69, 
Phil.  12,  c.  11.— Horat.  1,  ep.  l.—Plin.Sl,  c, 
2.— La).  22,  c.  27. 

Tj:arus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the 
same  rock  from  38  different  sources  some  of 
wiiich  are  hot  and  others  cold.  Darius  raised 
a  column  thfre  wlien  he  marched  against  the 
Scythians,  as  if  t(»  denote  the  sweetness  and 
sahihrify  of  the  waters  of  that  river.  Ileradol. 
4,c.90,  Lc.—Plin.4,c.  11. 

Te.\tka,  Teatk,  or  Tegeate,  a  town  of 
Latinra.     Sil  It.  8,  v.  522,  1.  17,  v.  4.57, 

Tf.ciif.s,  a  mountain  of  Pontiis,  from  which 
the  lO.Odfi  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  4. 

Techmessa,  (he  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince  Ci.lied  hy  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  WJjen  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  .^jax,  son  of  Telaraon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  tl)e  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sopho- 
cles, in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tech- 
messa as  moving  her  husband  to  jiity  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties,  when  he  wished  to  stab 
himself  Horat.  2,  Od.  1,  v.  6. — Didys.  Cret. 
— Sophocl.  in  Jijac. 

Tkcjion,  a  town  of  Epirus.     Liv. 43,  c  26. 

Tecnatis,  a  king  of  Egyi)t. 

Tkctamus,  son  of  Dorus,  grandson  of  Hel- 
len.  the  son  of  Deucalion,  went  to  Crete  with 
thej^toliansand  Pelasaians.and  reigned  there, 
He  had  a  son  called  Asterius,  by  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus. 

Tecto.'ages,  or  Tectosag,«,  a  people  of 
Gallia  PNorbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the 
modern  Toulouse,  They  received  the  name 
of  Tectosajai  quod  sagis  It^ereniur.  Some 
of  them  passed  into  Germany,  where  they 
settled  near  the  Hercynian  forest,  and  an- 
other colony  passed  into  Asia,  where  they 
conquered  Phrygia,  Paplilagoiiia,  and  Cap- 
padocia.  The  Tectosaga?  were  am<jng  those 
Gauls  wlio  pillaged  Rome  under  Erennus, 
and  who  attempted  sometime  after  to  plun- 
der the  temple  of  A|)ollo  at  Delphi.  At  their 
return  home  from  Greece  Ihey  were  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  slop  it,  to 
throw  into  the  river  ail  the  riches  and  [ilun- 
der  they  had  obtained  in  their  distatit  excur- 
.sions.  CcES.  Bdl.  G.  6,  c  23.~Sirah.  4.—  Cic. 
dt  ^'at.  D.3.—Liv.  38,  c.  16.— Flor.  2,  c  11.— 
Justin.  32, 

Tkcum,  a  river  of  Gaul  falling  from  the  Py- 
renees into  the  Mediienanean. 

Tedanius,  a  river  of  Liburnia.  Plin.  3,  c, 
21. 

TiJGEA,  or  Teg^a,  now  Moklia,  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Te- 
geales,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  uci;ording  (o 
oihers,  by  Alius,  Tlie  gigantic  bones  of  Orestes 
were  found  buried  there  and  removed  to 
:;parta  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped 
there,  and  there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and 
Venus,  had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants 
u ere  called  Tcgeate.s;  and  Ihe  epilhet  Tcguta 
i.s  given  to  Alalanla,  as  a  nali\  e  of  the  place. 
(hid. Met.  8. fab.  7.  Fast.  6,  v. 53 1  —  Firg.  JE'.n. 
o,  y.  293.— Strab.  S.—Paus.  8,  c.  45,  k.c. 

Iegula,  P.  Lici.v.  a  comic  poet  ivho  llou- 
'■^hed  B.  C,  198. 
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Tegyr.4,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  ApoUo 
Tegyrrpits  was  worshipped.  Theje  vias  a  bat- 
tle loMgiit  there  between  the  Tliebans  and  the 
Peloponuesians. 

Teios.     f'jrf.  Teos. 

f  KiuM,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia  on  the  Eus- 
ine  sea. 

Tela,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  /Eacus  and  Endeis.  He  was  brollipr  to 
['eleus,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax.  who 
on  that  account  is  often  called  Telainoniiis 
liiiros.  He  lied  from  Megara,  his  native  coun- 
try, after  he  had  accidentally  murdered  hi^ 
hrother  Phocus  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and 
lie  sailed  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  where  he 
soon  after  married  GJaiice,  the  daughter  of 
Cvchreus,  the  king  of  the  place.  At  the  death 
of  his  falherin-law,  \\  ho  had  no  male  issue, 
Telamou  became  king  of  Salamis.  He  accom- 
panied Jason  in  his  expedition  to  Colchi.';,  and 
was  arm-bearer  to  Hercules,  when  that  hero 
took  Laomedon  prisoner,  and  destroyed  Troy. 
Telamon  was  rewarded  by  Hercules  Air  his 
services  with  the  hand  of  Hesione,  vviioin  tlie 
conqueror  had  obtained  among  the  spoils  of 
iVoy,  and  with  hei'  he  returned  to  Greece. 
He  also  married  Periboea,  whom  some  call 
Eriboea,  Ovid.  Met.  13.  v.  151. — Sophocl.  in 
.■ij.— Pindar.  Istlim.  6.— Stat.  Theb.d.—.pol- 
lod.  1.  2,  &.C. — Pans,  in  Cor. — Hygin.  fab.  97, 

tic. A  sea- port  town  of  Etruria.     Mela,  2, 

c.  4. 

Telamoniades,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Telamon. 

Teechines,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were 
the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and  ac- 
cording to  Diodonis,  passed  for  the  sons  of 
tiie  sea.  I'hey  were  the  first  who  raised  sta- 
tues to  tlie  gods.  They  had  the  power  of 
changing  themselves  into  whatever  shape 
they  pleased,  and  according  to  Ovid  they 
could  poison  and  fascinate  all  objects  with 
their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail  to  fall  at 
pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus, 
for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a 
sudden  fury,  so  that  ihey  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  ottered  violence  even  to 
their  own  molhers.  J.ipiter  destroyed  them 
all  by  a  deluge.  Diod.—  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  363, 
&c. 

Tei.chinia,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Teu- 
messa   in  Breotia,    where  she  had   a  temple. 

Puus.  9,  c,  ly. Also  a  surname  of  Juno  in 

Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  lalysus  rais- 
ed by  the  Telchinians,  who  settled  there. 

Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete-  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  Telchines  of  Rhodes  were 
descended.     Slat  6,  Sylv.  6,  v.  47. 

Tei-chinmus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  among 
the  Rhodians.     Diod.  5. 

TEEcnis,a  son  of  Europs  the  son  of  iEgia- 
Ipus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Telea,  a  surname  of  .Tuno  in  Boeotia. 

Teeeboas,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud. 
Ovid.  Met.  11. A  son  of  Lycaon      Apollod. 

Teeebo^,  or  Teeeboes,  a  people  of 
Jitolia,  called  also  Tapidans;  some  of  whom 
left  their  native  country,  and  settled  in  th« 
island  of  Capra\  Virg.  JRn.  7,  r.  71/S.  [Vii. 
Tnphia\} 
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Telkboides,    islands    opposite    Leucadia.  I  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him  safe  to 
Plin.  4.  c.  12.  '  shore,    after    he    had    remained    some  time 


Telkci.es,  opTeleclus,  a  LacedEemonian 
kin»,  of  the  family  of  the  Asidw,  who  reigned 
40  years,   B.   C.  813.     Herodot.  7,  c.  205.— 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. A  philosopher,  disciple  ol 

Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. -\  Milesian. 

Teleclides,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
a^e  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays  called 
the  Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors.    Plut'inJVicid. — Allien.  B. 

TELEC.a^'u■s,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
born  in  the  island  of  iEaea,  where  he  was 
educated.  When  arrived  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast,  and  being  destitute  of  (irovisions 
he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  Ulysses  atid  Telemachns  came  to  de- 
fend the  property  of  their  subjects  against 
this  unknown  invader ;  a  quarrel  arose,  anf! 
Telegonus  killed  his  father  without  knowini^ 
who  he  was.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  according  to  Hy^inus 
he  carried  thither  his  father's  body,  where 
it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Penelope 
also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and 
Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Mi- 
nerva. Penelope  had  by  Telegonus  a  son 
called  Iliilus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Italy 
Telegonus  founded  Tusculum  and  Tiber  or 
Prteneste,  in  Italy,  and  according  to  some 
be  left  one  daughter,  called  iVIarailia,  from 
whom  the  patrician  family  of  the  Aiamilii  at 
Rome  were  descended.  Hornl.  3,  od.  29,  v.  8 
—Ovid.  Fast.  3  and  4.     Trisi.   1,  el.  l.—Plut 

in  Par. — Hygin.  fab.  V27.—Diod.  7. A  son 

of  Proteus  killed  by  Hercules.    Jipollod 
A  king  of  Egypt  who  married  lo  after  she  had 
been  restored  to  her  original  form  by  Jupiter. 
Id. 

Telemachus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his 
father  went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebra- 
ted war,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see  his  fa- 
ther, went  to  seek  him,  and  as  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and  the  cause  of  his  long  ab- 
sence were  then  unknown,  he  visited  the 
court  of  iVIenelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in- 
formation. He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope 
had  conspired  to  murder  him,  but  he  avoid- 
ed their  snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva 
he  discovered  his  father,  who  had  arrive( 
in  the  island  two  days  before  him-  and  was 
then  in  the  house  of  Eumajus.  With  this 
faithful  servant  and  Ulysses  Telemachus 
concerted  how  to  deliver  his  mother  from 
the  importunities  of  her  suitors,  and  it  \\as 
effected  with  success.  After  tiie  death  of 
bis  father,  Telemachus  went  to  the  island 
of  jliasa,  where  he  married  Circe,  or  ac- 
cording lo  others  Caj^siphone,  the  daughter 
of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Lalnnis.  He  some  time  alter  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  kill  his  mother-in-law  Circe,  and 
fled  to  Italy,  w  here  he  founded  Clusium.  Te- 
lemachus uas  accompanied  in  his  visit  to 
Ne.storaiid  Menelaus,  by  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, under  the  form  of  Mentor.  It  is  said, 
that  when  a  child,  Telemachus  fell  into  the 


under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulys- 
ses had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on 
the  seal  which  he  wore  on  his  ring.  Hygin. 
fab.  95  and  no— Ovid.  Heroid.  l,v.  98— Ho- 
rat.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  41. — Homer.  Od.  2,  &.c. — Ly- 
cuphr.  in  Cass. 

Telemits,  a  Cyclops  who  was  acquainted 
will)  futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  which  he  some  time  after  suffered 
from  Ulysses.     Ond.  Met.  13,  v.  77  J. 

Telephassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Cilix,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in 
Thrace,  as  she  was  seeking  her  daughter  Eu- 
i-opa,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  1  and  4. 

TELJiPHus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Her- 
cules and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He 
was  exposed  as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Par- 
thenius,  but  his  life  was  [)reserved  by  a  goat, 
and  by  some  shepherds.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  he  was  exposed,  not  on  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  or 
according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  he  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
with  his  motiier,  by  the  cruelty  of  Aleus,  and 
carried  by  the  winds  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by  Teuthras, 
king  of  the  country,  who  married,  or  rather 
adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  educated 
her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  .'^uge 
Hed  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her  fa- 
ther on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to 
Nauplius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  in- 
continenc,  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to 
injure  her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinions,  v.as 
ignorant  of  his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  if  he  wished  to  know  his  parents, 
to  go  to  Mysia.  Obedient  to  this  injunction^ 
he  came  to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  offered 
him  his  crown  and  his  adopted  daughter  Auge 
in  marriage,  if  he  would  deliver  his  country 
from  the  hostilities  of  Idas,  the  son  of  Apha- 
reus.  Telephus  readily  complied,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon  routed  the  ene- 
my and  received  the  promised  reward.  As 
he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous  serpent 
separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implored  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  informed 
by  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own  son. 
When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were  not 
celebrated,  and  Telephus  some  time  after 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  king  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch, 
Telephus  prepared  lo  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great,  and  Telephus  was  victo- 
rious, had  not  Bacchus,  who  protected  the 
Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vine  from  tlie  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and 
laid  hiin  flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  imme- 
diately ru.shed  upon  him,  and  wounikid  him 
so  severely  that  he  was  carried  away  from 
(he  battle.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  Tele- 
ohus  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  that  he  alone 
\\ho  had  inflicted  it,  could  totally  cure  it. 
Upon  this,  apj)lications  Were  made  lo  Achilles, 
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bul  in  vain  ;  the  hero  observed  that  he  was  no  I 
physician,  till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  Troy  I 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  who  wislied 
to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the  Greeks, 
persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as  the 
•weapon  whicii  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from 
the  point  of  his  spear,  and  by  applyina;  it  to 
the  sore,  gave  it  immeditile  relief.  It  is  said 
that  Telephus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to 
the  Greeks,  that  he  accompanied  them  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  fought  with  them  against  his 
father-in-law.  Hyi^in.  fab.  101. — Pans.  8,  c. 
48.~Jpollod.  2,  c.  7,  k.c.—JElian.  V.  H.  12.  c 
42.— Diud.  4.— Olid.  Fast.  1,  e\.  I,  Inc.— Phi- 
lostr.  her  — Plin. -A  friend  of  Horace,  re- 
markable for  his  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  his 
person.  He  was  the  favourite  of  Lydia,  the 
mistres.sof  Horace,  kc.     Homt.  1:  od.  12, 1.  4, 

od.ll.  V.  21. A  slave  who  conspired  against 

Augustus.   Sutton,  in  Jlug. L.  Verus  wrote 

a  book  on  the  rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a 
comparison  of  that  poet  with  Plato,  and  other 
treatises,  all  lost. 

Tklesia,  atown  of  Campania,  taken  by  An- 
nibal.     Lie.  21,  c.  13, 1.  24,  c.  20. 

Telesicles.  a  Parian,  father  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilochus,  by  a  slave  called  Enippo.  JElian. 
V.  H.  10,  c.  13. 

Telesilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  La- 
cedemonians, and  obliged  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in 
the  temple  of  Veims.     Paus.  2,  c.  20. 

Telesinicus,  a  Corinthian  auxiliary  at  .Sy- 
racuse, iic.     Polyan.  5. 

Telesinus,  a  i^eneral  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  iVIarius,  and  fought 
against  the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched 
towards  Rome  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great 
loss.  He  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bioody 
battle,  and  left  in  the  number  of  the  slain  af- 
ter he  had  given  repeated  proofsof  valour  and 
courage.  Plat,  in  Mar.  &c. A  poet  of  con- 
siderable merit  in  Domitian's  reign.  Juv.  7, 
V.  25. 

Telesippus,  a  poor  man  of  Pheraj,  father 
to  the  tyrant  Dinias.     Polya-.n.  2. 

Telestagokas,  a  man  of  Naxos,  Vvhose 
daugiilers  were  ravislied  by  some  of  the  no- 
bles of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  expelled  by  the  direction  of  Lygda- 
inis,  iic.     Jithtn.  8. 

Telestas,  a  son    of    Priam,      .ipollod.  3, 

c.  12. An  athlete  of  JMessenia.      Paus.  6, 

c.  14. A  king  of  Corinth,  who  died  779 

B.C. 

Telestes,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  wlio  flour- 
ished B.  C.  402. 

Telesto,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  lies. 
Tkeo. 
TELETHUs,a  mountain  in  Euboea. 
TELETHifSA,  the  wife  of  Lygdus  or  Lyc- 
tus,  a  native  of  Crete.  She  became  mother 
of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  changed 
into  a  boy.  [Vid.  Iplris.]  Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v. 
G81. 

Teleorias,  a  prince  of  Macedonia,  &.c. 
Xenophon. 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  who 
was  killed  by  the  OlyntliianSj  fcc. 
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Tei.eute,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Egyptians.     Plat,  dt  Is.  S,'  Os. 

Tei.i.enjE,  a  town  of  Latium,  now  destroy- 
ed.    Lit.  1,  c.  33. 

Telf.es,  a  king  of  Achaia,  son  of  Tisame- 
nes.     Paus.  7,  c.  6. 

Tellias,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured 
in  Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  in- 
habitants raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi.  Paus.  10,  v.  1. — Herodot. 
8,  c.  27. 

Telus,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  the  father  of 
Brasidas. 

Telf.us,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  earth, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos. 
She  was  mother  by  Crelus  of  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn, 
Phcebe,  Telhys,  k.c.  Tellus  is  the  same  as 
the  divinity,  who  is  honoured  under  the  seve- 
ral names  of  Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Ti- 
the;!, Bona  Dea,  Proserpine,  k.c.  She  was 
generally  represented  in  the  cliaracter  of  Tel- 
lus. as  a  woman  with  many  breasts,  distended 
with  milk,  to  express  the  fecundity  of  the 
earth.  She  also  appeared  crowned  with  tur- 
rets, holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  key 
in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet  was  lying  a  tame 
lion  without  chains,  as  if  to  intimate  that  every 
part  of  the  earth  can  be  made  fruitful  by  means 
of  cultivation.     Ilesiod.   Theog.v.  130. —  Virg. 

JEn.l,  v.  137. — .'IpoHod.  1,  c.  1. A  poor  man, 

wbom  Sulon  called  liappier  than  Croesus,  the 
rich  and  ambitious  king  of  Lydia.  Tellus  had 
the  happiness  to  see  a  strong  aiid  healthy  fa- 
mily of  children,  and  at  last  to  fall  in  the  de- 
fence of  bis  country.     Htrodot.  1,  c.  30. 

An  Italian  wiio  is  said  to  have  had  commerce 
with  his  mares,  and  to  have  had  a  daughter 
called  Hippone,  vvho  became  the  goddess  of 
iiorses. 

Telmessus,  or  Teemissos,  a  town  of 
Caria,  whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augu- 
ry and  the  inter|)retation  of  dreams.     Cic.de 

div.  l.—Strab.  14— Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another 

in  Lycia. A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Telo  Martius,  a  town  at  the  south  of 
Gaul,  now  Toulon. 

Telon,  a  skilful  pilot  of  Masilia,  killed 
during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Caisar.  Lucan. 

3,  V.  592. .\   king  of  tlie   Teleboaj,  who 

married  Sebelhis,  by  whom  he  had  CEbalus. 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  734. 

Telos,  a  small  island  near  Rhodes. 

Telphijsa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
of  t!ie  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town 
and  fountain  of  that  place.  The  watersof  the 
fountain  Telphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias 
died  by  drinking  them.  Diod.  4. — Slrab.  9. — 
Lycophron.  1040. 

Telxiope,  one  of  the  muses  according  to 
Cic.de  N.  D.  3,  c.  21. 

Telys,  a  tyrant  of  Sybaris. 

Temathea,  a  mountain  of  iMessenia.    Paus. 

4,  c.3^1. 

Temeniu.m,  a  place  in  Messene,  where  Te- 
menus  was  buried. 

TE.Mr..«JiTEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  nearSyra- 
cuse,  where  he  was  worshipped.|  Cic.  in  Verr. 

Temenos,    a    place    of    Syracuse,    where 
Apollo,  called  Temenites,  had  a  statue,     C/ 
in  Varr.  4,  c.  63.— Skc-/.  Tib.  74. 
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Tjemikbs,  the  son  of  AristoMachas,  ivasj 
the  first  of  (he  HeracIidaB  who  relumed  to 
Pf>iO()Oi)nesns  with  hisbroUicr  Clefinbontes  in 
the  reisn  of  TisHiiienes,  king  of  Arjjos.  Tc- 
ineiius  made  lumsfilf  m<ister  of  tlie  tlirone  of 
Argos,  from  whicli  he  expelled  the  reigning 
sovenMgn.  After  death  he  was  succeeded  \>y 
his  son-in-law  Dei[)lion,  who  had  rnairied  his 
daughter  Hyrnetho.  and  this  sucecssioti  was 
in   preference  to  his  own  son.     .'Jpotlod.  2,  c. 

•7.— Pans.  2,  c.  18  and  19. A  son  of  Pelas- 

gus  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Juno's 
infancy.    Pans.  8,  c.  22. 

Tf.meki.nda,  the  name  of  tlie  Palus  M<e- 
Otis  among  the  natives. 

Tkmesa,  a  town   of    Cyprus. Another 

ill  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
copper,  which  were  eshansted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  Cic.  Vtrr.  5,  c.  15. — Liv.  34,  c.  35. — 
Homer.  Oil.  L  v.  184.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  441. 
Met.  7,  V.  207.— Mela,  2.  c.  A.—Slrab.  6. 

Temnks,  a  king  of  Sidon. 

Tk.mnos,  a  town  of  yEoiia,  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Hermus.  Htrodol.  1,  c.  49. — Cic. 
Flacc.  18. 

Te.mpe,  (plur.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  at  "the  north,  and  Ossa 
at  the  south;  through  whicij  the  river  Peneus 
iiows  into  the  jE-'ean.  J'he  poets  have  de- 
scribed it  as  the  most  delightful  spot  on  the 
earth,  with  continually  cool  shades,  and  ver- 
dant walks,  which  the  warbling  of  birds  ren- 
dered more  pleasant  and  romantic,  and  which 
the  gods  often  honoured  with  their  presence. 
Tempe  extended  about  five  miles  in  length, 
but  varied  in  the  dimensions  of  its  breadth,  so 
as  to  be  in  some  places  scarce  one  acre  and  a 
half  wide.  .•Ml  valleys  that  are  pleasant,  either 
for  their  situaticm  or  the  mildness  of  theiv 
climate,  are  called  Tempc  by  the  poets.  Sirub. 
9. — Mela,  i,  c.  3. — Diod.  4. — Dionys.  Perieg. 
219. — K/wH.  F.  /7.  3,  c.  l.—Ptut.  deJHus.— 
Virg.  G.2,  v.  469.  — OnV/.  Mtt.  1,  v.  569. 

Tknchtheri.  a  nation  of  Germany,  who 
frequently  changed  the  {)lace  of  iheii-  habita- 
tion.    Tacil.  Jina.  13,  c.  56.     H.  4,  c.  21. 

Tendeba,  a  town  of  Caria.  Lie.  33. 
c.  18. 

Tenea-  a  part  of  Corinth.     Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Tesedia  securis.     Vid  Tenes. 

Te.nebos,  a  small  and  (ertile  island  of  the 
.iEgean  sea,  oppo.sile  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  miles  from  Sigteuui,  and  56  mile.s 
noi'th  from  Lesbos.  It  was  atu'.iently  called 
Leuiophri/3,  till  Tenes,  the  sou  of  Cjcnus,  set- 
tled there  and  built  a  town,  which  lie  called 
Tenedos,  from  which  the  whole  island  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  became  famous  dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war,  as  it  was  there  that  tiie 
Greeks  concealed  themselves  the  more  effec- 
tually to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that  they 
were  returned  home,  without  finishing  the 
siege.  Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  59. — Diod.  5. — Slrab. 
Vi.—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
540,  1.  12,  v.  109.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Tenerus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  re- 
ceived from  his  fatherthe  knowledge  of  futuri- 
ty.    Paus.  9,  c.  10. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  o'n  the  coast  of  Troas 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his 
vife  Philouome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Cycuus,  and  accused  hita  of  attempts  upou 
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her  virtue,  when  he  refused  to  gratify  ber 
passion.  Tenes  arrived  safe  in  Leucophrys, 
which  he  called  Tenedos-  and  of  vvhich  he  be- 
came the  sovereign.  Some  time  after,  Cyc- 
nus discovered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome, 
and  as  he  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  liis  son 
whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured-  he  went  to 
Tenedos.  But  when  he  had  tied  bis  ship  to 
the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off  (he  cable  with  a 
hatchet,  and  suffered  his  falher'.s  ship  to  be 
tossed  about  in  the  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  halchel  of  Tenes  is  become  pro- 
verbial to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot 
be  pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that 
t'le  proverii  arose  fi'oni  the  severity  of  a  law 
made  by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery, 
by  which  the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death 
with  a  hatchet.  The  hat^jhet  of  Tenes  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Tenedos,  and  after- 
wards deposited  by  Periclytus  son  of  Eutyma- 
chus  in  the  temple  of  Deli)hi,  where  it  was 
still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Tenes,  as 
some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles,  as  he 
defended  his  country  against  the  Greeks,  and 
he  received  divine  honouis  after  death.  His 
statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried  away  by  Verres. 

Sirah.  \3.—Paus.   10,   c.    14. A  general   of 

3000  mercenary  Greeks  sent  by  the  Egyptians 
to  assist  the  Phoenicians.     Diod.  16. 

Tenesis,  a  part  of  Ethiopia.     Strab. 

Te.vnes,  a  king  of  Sidon,  who  when  his 
country  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  burnt 
himself  and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  351. 

Tennum,  a  town  of^olia. 

Tj.nos.  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean,  near 
.\ndros,  cijlled  Ophimsa,  and  also  Hydrussa, 
tVom  the  number  of  its  foujitains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
univeisally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was 
also  calleil  Tenos.  Strab.  10. — Mela,  2,  c.  7. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469. 

Testvra,  (plur.)  and  Tentyris,  a  small 
town  of  Egypt,  on  the  jNile,  whose  inhabitants 
were  at  enmity  with  the  crocodiles,  and  made 
war  against  those  who  paid  tliem  adoration. 
Sr.neca.  JX.  Q.  4,  c.  2—Slrab.  Yl.—Juv.  15.— 
7^/(/i.  25,  C.8. 

Tentvka,  (melius  Tempyra,)  a  place  of 
Thrace,  o(i!,osite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  Trist.  1, 
el.  9,  v.  21.' 

Teos,  or  Teios.  now  Sigagik,  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
')f  the  Jojiian  confederacy,  and  gave  birtli  to 
Aiiacreon  and  Hecatajus,  who  is  by  some 
deemed  a  native  of  Miletus.  According  t» 
Pliny,  Teos  was  an  island.  Augustus  le- 
jjaired  Teos,  whence  he  is  often  called  the 
founder  of  it  on  ancient  medals.  Slrab.  14. — 
Mela,  1,  c.  17  — Prtiw.  7,  c.  'i.—JFAian.  V  H. 
8,  c.  5. — Herat.  1,  Od.  17,  v.  IS. — Piin.  5,  u. 
31. 

Teredon,  a  town  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  Bio. 
Per.  982. 

Terestia,  tiie  wife  of  Cicero.  She  be- 
came moliier  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daugiiter 
called  Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  be- 
cause she  had  been  faithless  to  his  bed,  when 
he  was  banished  in  Asia.  Terentia  married 
Sallust,  Cicero's  enemy,  and  afterwards  Mes- 
sala  Corvinus.  She  lived  to  her  I03d,  or  ac- 
cordiiig  to  Pliny,  to  her  117 tb  year.    Flut.  in 
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Gic—Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13.— Cir.  ad  Allic.  11, 1  his    age,    and    Hever   after  appeared   tfaew. 

op.  16,  Sic. The  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus.  i  Some   suppose  tliat  he    was  drowned   in    a 

The  wife  of  Mecaenas,  with  whom  it  was  j  stoi'in  as    he    returned    from  Greece,    about 

said  tliat  Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  i  159    years     before    Christ,     though     othert 

Terkntia  LEX,  called  also  Cassia, /ri«/!e?i- j  imagine    he    died  in    Arcadia    or   Leucadia, 


taria.  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  Luculkis,  and 
C.  Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered  that 
the  same  price  should  be  given  for  all  com 
bought  in  the  provinces,  to  hinder  the  exac- 
tions of  the  quKstors. Another  by  Teren- 
tius the  tribune,  A.  U,  C.  291,  to  elect  five 
persons  to  define  the  power  of  the  consuls,  lest 
they  should  abuse  the  public  confidence  by 
violence  or  rapine. 

Tehentianus,  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longi- 

Bus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. 

Maurus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  240. 
The  last  edition  of  his  treatise  de  lilens,sylla- 
bis,  4'  Jnttris  Horatii,  is  by  iVlycillus,  Francof. 
Svo.  15S4.     Martial.  1,  ep.  70. 

Tere.ntius  Puelius,  a  native  of  Carthage 
in  Africa,  celebrated  for  the  comedies  he 
\vrote.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Terentius 
Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  educated 
him  with  great  care,  and  manumitted  him  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  He  bore  the 
name  of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  was 
called  Terentius.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Greek  comedy  with  uncommon  as- 
siduity, and  merited  the  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned  and  ['owerfnl.  Scipio- 
the  elder  Africanus,  and  his  friend  Lajlius, 
have  been  suspected,  on  account  of  their  inli 
macy,  of  assisting  the  poet  in  the  composition 
of  his  comedies ;  and  the  hne  language,  the 
pure  expressions,  and  delicate  sentiments  with 
which  the  [days  of  Terence  abound,  seem  per- 
haps to  favour  the  supposition.  Terence  was 
ill  tlie  25th  year  of  his  age  when  his  first  play 
appeared  on  the  Roman  stage.  All  his  com- 
positions were  received  with  great  applause, 
but  when  the  words 

Homo  sum,  humoni  nil  a  me  aUenamputo, 
were  repeated,  the  plaudits  were  reiterated, 
and  the  audience,  though  composed  of  fo- 
Beigners,  conquered  nations,  allies,  and  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  were  unanimous  in  arplauding 
the  poet,  who  spoke,  with  such  elegance  and 
simplicity,  the  language  of  nature,  and  sup- 
ported the  native  independence  of  man.  The 
talents  of  Terence  were  employed  rather  in 
translation  than  in  the  effusions  of  originality. 
It  is  said  that  he  translated  l'J8  of  the  come- 
dies of  the  poet  Menander,  six  of  which 
only  are  extant,  his  Andria,  Eunuch,  Heau- 
tonlimorumenos,  Adelphi,  Fhormio,  and  He- 
eyra.  Terence  is  admired  for  the  purity  of 
his  language,  and  the  artless  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  his  diction,  and  for  a  conti- 
nued delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  is  more 
•wginality  in  Plautus,  more  vivacity  in  the 
intrigues,  and  more  surprise  in  the  catas- 
trophes of  his  plays;  but  Terence  will  ever 
be  admired  for  his  taste,  his  expressions, 
and  his  faithful  pictures  of  nature  and  man- 
ners, and  the  becoming  diginty  of  his  se- 
Teral  characters.  Quintilian,  who  candidly 
acknowledges  the  deficiencies  of  the  Roman 
(HJmedy,  declares  that  Terence  was  the  most 
elegant  and  refined  of  all  the  comedians 
whose  writings  appeared  on  the  stage.  The 
time  and  the  manner  of  his  death  are  un 
known.    He  left  Rome  ia  the  3#th  year  of 


;uid  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the 
loss  of  his  property,  and  particularly  of  his 
jilays,  which  perished  in  a  shipwreck.  The 
best  editions  of  Terence  are  those  of  Wes- 
{erhovius,  2  vols.  4lo.  Amst.  1726  •,  of  Edin. 
12mo.  1758;  of  Cambridge,  4to.  1724;  Haw- 
key's, r2mo.  Dublin,  1745  ;  and  that  of  Zeu- 
inus,  8vo.  Lips.  1774.  Cic.  ad  Allic.  7,  ep. 
3.—Piite.rc.  1,  c.  \ll—Quintil.  10,  c.  l.—Ho- 
ral.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. Culeo,  a  Roman  se- 
nator, taken  by  the  Carlliaginians,  and  re- 
deemed by  Africanus.  When  Africanus  tri- 
umphed, Culeo  fi'ilowed  his  chariot  with  a 
pileiis  on  his  head.  He  was  some  time  after 
appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer  and 
the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness 
to   condemn   him   and   his  brother  Asiaticus, 

though    both  innocent.     Liv.   30,   c.   45. 

A  tribune  who  wished  the  iiTimber  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Rome  to  be  increased. Evocatus, 

a  man  who,   as  it   was  supposed,  murdered 

Galba.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  41. Lentinus,  a 

Roman   knight  condemned  for  perjury. 

Varro,  a  writer,  [Vid.   Varro.] A   consul 

with  jr,milius  Paulus  at  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  'ol- 
lowcd  for  some  time  the  profession  of  hi.s 
fatiier.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the 
power  of  Hannibal,  by  making  an  impropep 
disjiosition  of  his  army.  Alter  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain,  he  retired 
to  Canusium,  with  the  remains  of  his  slaugh- 
tered countrymen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Ro- 
man senate  of  his  defeat.  He  received  the 
thanke  of  this  venerable  body,  because  he 
had  engaged  the  enemy,  however  impro- 
perly, and  not  despaired  of  the  affairs  of  the 
republic.     He    was  ofl'ered   the   dictatorship, 

which  he  declined.     Plut. — Liv.  22,  ^c. 

An  ambassador  sent  to  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia.  Massaliora,  an  edile  of  the  peo- 
ple, k.c. .Marcus,  a  friend  of  Sejanus.  ac- 
cused before  the  senate  for  his  intimacy 
with  that  discarded  favourite.  He  made  a 
noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted.  Tacif. 
Jinn.  6. 

Terkntus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius 
near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities 
had  an  altar.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  504. 

Tereus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars' 
and  Bistonis.  Pie  married  Progne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pnndion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he 
had  assisted  in  a  war  against  Megara.  He 
offered  violence  to  his  sister-in-law  Philome- 
la, wdiom  he  conducted  to  Thrace  by  desire  oi 

Progne.     Fid.  Philomela  and  Progne.] A 

friend  of  Apneas,  killed  by  Camilla.  FtV^-. 
JEn.  11,  v.  r.75. 

Teugeste  and  Tergestum,  now  Triette^ 
a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  made  a 
Roman  colony.  Mela,  2,  c.  3,  &ic. — Dionys. 
Peritt;.  v.  380.— Pa/erc.  2,  c.  HO.—Ptin.  3. 
c.  18. 

Terj.\s,  a  river  of  Sicily  near  Catana. 
Tekib.^/.us,    a   nobleujan  of    Persia,    scHt 
with  a  fleet  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
He  was  accused  of  Ireasou.  mid  removed  irom 
office,  fee,    Polyan.  7. 
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Teridae,  a  concubine  of  Menelaus. 

Teridates,  a  favourite  eunuch  at  llie  court 
of  Arlaxerxes.  At  liis  death  the  monarch  was 
in  tears  for  three  days,  and  was  consoled  at 
last  only  by  the.  arts  and  the  persuasion  of 
Aspasia,  one  of  his  favourites.  JElimi.  V.  H. 
32,  c.  1. 

Terigum,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

Terina,  a  town  of  the  Briitii. 

Terioli,  now  Tirol,  a  fortified  town  at 
the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons. 

Termentia,  or  Termes,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
Hia  Tarracunensis. 

Termera,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Teumerus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  head  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.     PLut.  in  Thass. 

Termesus,  a  river  of  Arcadia. 

Termils,  a  name  given  to  the  Lycians. 

Terminalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome, 
observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in 
the  month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual 
for  peasants  to  assemble  near  the  principal 
land  marks  which  separated  their  iieids,  and 
after  they  had  crowned  them  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk  and 
wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  youna; 
pig.  They  wei'e  originally  established  by 
Numa,  and  though  at  first  it  was  forbidden 
to  shed  the  biood  of  victims,  yet  in  process 
of  time  land-niai'ks  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641.— C/c.  Phil.  12, 
c.  10. 

Terminai.is,  a  surname  of  .Tupiter,  be- 
cause he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and 
lands  of  individuals,  before  the  worship  of 
the  god  Terminus  was  introduced.  Dioiiys. 
Hal.  2. 

Terminus,  a  divinity  at  Rome  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limilS: 
and  to  punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land. 
His  worship  was  at  first  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Nunia,  who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the 
limits  of  their  lands  and  estates  were  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  heaven.  His 
temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he 
was  represented  with  an  human  head  with- 
out feet  or  arms,  to  intimate  that  he  never 
moved,  wherever  he  was  placed.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  assembled  once  a  year  with 
their  families,  and  crowned  with  garlands  and 
flowers  the  stones  which  separated  their  dif- 
ferent possessions,  and  offered  victims  to  the 
god  who  presided  over  their  boundaries.  It 
is  said  that  when  Tarquin  the  proud  wished 
to  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to 
.Tupiter,  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give 
^vay,  though  the  other  gods  resigned  their 
seats  with  cheerfulness  ;  whence  Ovid  has 
said, 

Reslilit,  4'  magna  cum  Jove  iempla  tenet. 
.Dionys.  Hal.  2.— Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  641.— Plut. 
in  Num. — Liv.  5. — Virg.  JEn.  9. 

Termissus,  or  Termessus,  a  town  of 
Pisidia. 

Tekpander,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician 
of  Legbos,  675  B.  C.  it  is  said  that  he  ap- 
])eased  a  tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and 
sweetness  of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  his  lime  had  only 
four.    JEium.  V.  H.  13,  c.  50.— P/u/.  de  Mus. 
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Terpsichore,  one  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided 
over  dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  thfe 
inventress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with 
which  she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  re- 
presented like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  in- 
strument. Juv.  7,  V.  36. — Jipollod.  1. — Eustat. 
in  II.  10. 

Terpsicrate,  a  daughter  of  Tiiespius. 
./Ipollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  moUier  of 
Oceanus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea, 
Rhea,  Themis,  Plia^be,  Thetys,  and  Mnemo- 
syne. My  the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mourning, 
Oblivion,  Vengeance,  &.c.  According  to  Hy- 
giiHJs,  she  is  the  same  as  Teilus.  \_Vid.  Tel- 
ius.] 

Terracina.     [Vid.  Tarracina.] 

Terrasiuius,  a  Roman  knight  in  Casar's 
array  in  Gaul.     Cces.  B.  G.  3,  c.  7  and  S. 

Tj;rror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
(he  ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  andofBellona. 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  Clodius  ths  tribune,  &c. 

A  daughter  of  Panlus,  the  conqueror  o( 

Perseus.     Cic.ad  Div.  1,  c. 'J6. A  daughter 

of  Isidorus.     Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  34. A  sister 

of  Brutus  who  married  Cassius.  She  was  also 
called  TerluUa  aytd  Junia.  Tacit.  ..4.  3,  c.7Q. 
— Suet,  in  Cces  50. — Cic.  ad  B.  5  and  6,  ad 
Jitt.  15,  ep.  11,  1.  16,  ep.  20. 

Tehtius  Julianus,  a  lieutenant  in  Caesar's 
legions. 

Tkrtullianus,  (.1.  Septimius  Florens)  a  ce- 
lebrated Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally  a  Pa- 
gan, but  afterwards  em!)raced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence, 
elevated  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The 
most  famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous 
w  orks.,  a.v2  his  Jipology  for  the  Chrislinits,  and 
his  Prescriptions.  Tfje  best  edition  of  Tertul- 
lian  is  tiiat  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  Svo  Hal.  1770; 
and  of  bis  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  Svo. 
L.  Bat.  1718. 

Tethys,  the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities, 
was  wile  of  Oceaims,  and  daughter  of  Uranu,? 
and  Terra.  She  was  mother  of  tiie  chiefcst 
rivers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Wile,  (be 
Alpheus,  the  Marauder,  Simois,  Peneus,  Eve- 
ims,  Scamander,  S.:c.  and  about  3000  daughters 
called  Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by 
some  mylhologists  with  her  grand-daughter 
Thetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus,  and  the  mother  of 
Achilles.  The  wore  Tethys  is  poetically  used 
to  express  the  sea.  JlpoUod.  1,  c.  1,  he. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  31.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  509,  1.  9, 
v.  498.  Fast.  2,  v.  191.— Hesiod.  Theogn.  v. 
336.— Homer.  II.  14,  v.  302. 

Tetis,  a  river  of  Gaul  flowing  from  the  Py- 
renees.    Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Tetrapolis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was 
divided  into  four  separate  districts,  each  of 
which  resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word 
to  Seteucis,  vvhich  contained  the  four  large 
cities  of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apa- 

mea,  and  Seleucia  in  Pieria. The  name  of 

four  towns  at  the  north  of  Attica.  Strab.  8 
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T]:trica,  a  mountain  of  the  Sablnes  near 
the  river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  rugged  and  dif- 
f.cult  of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Tetricus 
was  applied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melan- 
choly disposition.     Virg.  JEm.  7,  v.  713. 

Tetricus,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  em- 
peror in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led 
in  triumph  by  his  successful  adversary,  who 
afterwards  heaped  the  mostunbounded  honours 
upon  him  and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

Teucer,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  sou  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  auihors, 
he  ^vas  liie  first  who  introduced  among  his 
subjects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the  dances 
of  the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he 
reigned  was  from  him  called  Teucria,  and  his 
subjects  Ttucri.  His  daughter  Batea  married 
Dardanus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  suc- 
ceeded him   in   the   government  of  Teurica. 

Jipollod.3,  c.  12.— Firg.  .ZEn.  3,  v.    108. A 

son  ofTelamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesioae 
the  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of 
Helen's  suitors,  and  accordingly  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity. 
It  is  said  that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him 
into  his  kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This 
severity  of  the  father  did  not  dishearten  the 
son  ;  he  left  Salamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belus  king  of 
Sidon,  he  built  a  town  which  he  called  Salamis, 
after  his  native  country.  He  attempted  to  no 
purpose  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  after 
liis  father's  death.  He  built  a  temple  to  Jupi- 
ter in  Cyprus,  on  which  a  man  was  annually 
sacrificed  till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some 
suppose  that  Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus, 
but  that,  according  to  a  less  received  opinion, 
lie  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Car- 
thage was  afterwards  built,  and  thence  into 
Galatia.  Horner.  It.  I,  v.  281.— TiVg.  JEn.  I, 
v.  Ql^.—Apollod.  3,  c.   \2.—Paus.  2,  c.   29 

Jusdn.  44,  c.  3. — Palerc.    1,   c.   1. One  of 

the  servants  of  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans, 
from  Teucer  their  king.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  42 
and  239. 

Teucria,  a  name  given  to  Troy,  from 
Teucer  one  of  its  kings.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  2(i. 

Teucteri,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the 
east  of  the  Rhine.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  c.  22. 

Tkumessus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia  with  a 
il.'age  of  the   same   name.  « here   Hercules 

lien  young,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  Stat 
J'heO.  1,  v.  331. 

Tkuta,  a  queen  of  Illyricum,  B.  C.  231, 
wiio  ordered  some  Roman  amba.ssadors  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  unprecedented  murder 
was  the  cause  of  a  war,  v.hich  ended  in  her 
disgrace.     Flor.  2,  c.  -5. — Plin.  34,  c.  6. 

Teutamias,  or  Teutamis,  a  king  of 
Larissa.  He  instituted  games  in  honour  of  his 
tHtlier,  where  Perseus  killed  his  grandfather 
Acrisius  with  a  quoit. 

TiiiiTA.Mus,  a  king  of  Assyria,  the  same  as 
lilhoiius,  the  father  of  Memnon.     Dind.  5. 

Teutas,  or  Ti;uTATES,  a  name  of  Mer- 
cury among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered 
human  victims  to  this  deity.  Lucan.  1,  v.445. 
—  Cwmr.  Bdl.  G. 

Tedturania,  a  part  of  ?.Iysia  where  the 
Cay  CO  5  rises. 
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Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caycus.  He  adopted  as  his  daughter, 
or,  according  to  others,  married  Auge  the 
daughter  of  Aleus,  when  she  lied  away  into 
.■^sia,  from  her  father,  who  wished  to  punish 
her  for  her  amours  with  Hercules.  Some  time 
after  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Idas  the  son 
of  Aphareus,  and  to  remove  this  enemy,  he 
promised  Auge  and  his  crown  to  any  one  who 
could  restore  tranquillity  to  his  subjects.  This 
was  executed  by  Telephus,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  son  of  Auge,  who  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  him  by  right  of  his  suc- 
cessful expedition.  The  50  daughters  of  Teu- 
thras, who  became  mothers  by  Hercules,  are 
called  Teuthrantia  turba.  Apoltod.  2,  c.  7,  Lc. 
—Pans.  3,  c.  2b.— Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.    19.— ffe- 

roid.  9,  v.  51. — Hygin.  fab.  100. A  river's 

name. One  of  the  companions  of  iEneas 

in  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  402. 

Teutoburgiensis  Sultus,  a  forest  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Ems  and  Lippa,  where 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  Ta- 
cit.  An.  1,  c.60. 

Teutomatus,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  among  the 
allies  of  Rome. 

Teutuni,  and  Teutones,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbri  made  incursions 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman 
armies.  They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the 
consul  Marius,  and  an  infinite  number  made 
prisoners.  [Vid.  Cimbri.]  Cic.  pro  ManiL 
Flor.  3,  c.  3. — Plut.  in  Mar. — Martial.  14,  ep. 
26.— Plin.  4.  c.  14. 

Thaeenna,  an  inland  town  of  Africa.  Hisl. 
Afric.  77. 

Thabusium,  a  fortified  place  of  Phrygia. 
Lit:  38,  c.  14. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtezan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  gained  such  an  ascendant  over 
him,  that  she  made  him  burn  the  royal  palace 
of  Persepolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she 
married  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  iVIenander 
celebrated  her  charms,  both  mental  and  per- 
sonal, which  were  of  a  superior  nature,  and 
on  this  account  she  is  called  Menandrea,  by 
Propert.  2,  el.  d.-Ovid.  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  604, 
de  Rem.  Am.  v.  384.— P/u/.  in  Alex. — Juv.  3, 
v.  irS.—Athen.  13,  c.  13. 

Thala,  a  town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Ann.  3, 
c.  21. 

Thai,.vme,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  for 
a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Plut.  in 
Agid. 

Thai.assius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman  ia 
the  reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravish- 
er,  afraid  of  many  competitors,  exclaimed  as 
he  carried  her  away,  that  it  was  for  Thalas- 
sius.  The  name  of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner 
rnentiotjed.  than  all  were  eager  to  preserve 
so  beautiful  a  prize  for  him.  Their  union  was 
attended  with  so  much  happiness,  that  it  was 
ever  af.er  usual  at  Rome  to  make  use  of  the 
word  Tlialassius  at  nuptials,  and  to  wish  those 
that  were  married  the  felicity  of  Thalassius. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Hymen,  as  he  was  made  a  deity.  Plut.  in 
luim. — Martial.  3,  ep.  92. — Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

TiiALEs,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Gieece,  born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.    He  was  de- 
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scended  from  Cai^mns;  his  father's  name  was 
Examius.  and  his  mother's  Cleobula.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  anciei>ts,  he  travelled  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in 
Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the 
priests  of  Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry 
astronomy,  and  philoso|)hy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness  (he  vast  heighl  and 
extent  of  a  pyramid,  merely  by  its  shadow. 
His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great  and 
ingenious;  he  was  the  first  who  calculated 
with  accuracy  a  solar  eclipse.  He  discovered 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  he  divi'Jed  the 
heavens  into  five  zones,  and  recommended  the 
division  of  the  year  into  365  days,  which  was 
universally  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  philoso- 
phy Like  Homer  he  looked  upon  water  as  the 
principle  of  every  thing.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ionic  sect,  which  distinguished  itselt 
for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations  nnder 
the  successors  and  pupils  of  the  Milesian  phi- 
losopher, Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  Archelaus  the  master  of  Socraies. 
Thales  was  never  married  ;  and  when  his  mo- 
ther pressed  him  to  choose  a  wife,  he  said  he 
was  too  young.  The  same  exhortations  were 
afterwards  repeated,  but  the  philosopher 
■eluded  them  by  observing,  that  he  was  then 
too  old  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state.  He 
died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  about  548 
years  before  the  Christian  ei'a.  His  composi- 
tions on  |)hilosophical  subjects  are  lost.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  1  .—Plalo.—Dio'^.  l.—Cic.  de  JVal.  D, 

iic. A  lyric  poet  of  Crete,  intimate  with 

Lycurgus.  He  pre()ared  by  his  rhapsodies  the 
minds  of  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  rigorous 
institutions  of  his  friends,  and  inculcated  a 
reverence  for  the  peace  of  civil  society. 

Thalestria,  or  Th.\i.estris,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  3o  days  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage 
so  uncommon.      Carl.  6,  c.  5. — Slrab.  11. — 

Thaletes,  a  Greek  poet  of  Crete,  900  B.  C. 

Thalia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  festivals,  and  over  jiastoral  and  comic 
jioetry.  She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  co- 
lumn, holding  a  mask  in  her  right  hand,  by 
which  she  is  distinguished  from  her  sisters,  as 
also  by  a  shepherd's  crook.  { ler  dress  ap 
pears  shorter,  ■  nd  not  so  ornamented  as  that 
of  the  other  Muses.  Iiorat.4.  Od.  6..  v.  25. — 
Marl.  9,  cp.  75. — Plul.  in  Syinp.  6lc. —  Virg. 

£c.6,v.2. One  of  the  Nereides.     Hesiod. 

Tlung — I'irg.  JEn.  5,  v.  826. An  island  in 

the  'i'yrihene  sea. 

Thallo,  oik.  of  the  Iloraj  or  seasons  who 
presided  over  the  spring.     Paus.  9,  c.  35. 

Thalpius,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  one  of  Helen's 
suitors.    Jipoilud.  3,  c.  10. 

Thalvssia,  Greek  festivals  celebrated  l)y 
the  people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
to  whom  the  iii'st  fruits  were  regularly  offered. 
fichol.  Theocr.  5. 

Thamihas,  a  Cilician  who  first  introduced 
the  art  of  augury  in  Cyprus,  whei'e  it  was  reli- 
giously preserved  in  his  family  for  many  years. 
tacit.  2,  Hist.  c.  3. 

Thabiuda,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Thamyras,  or  Thamyris,  a  celebrated 
inysician  of  Thrace.     His  father's  name  was 
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Philammon,  and  his  mother's  Argiope.  He 
becam.-' cnarafiured  of  the  .Muses,  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
that  the  conqueror  sho'ild  be  otally  at  the 
disposal  of  his  victorious  adversary.  He  was 
conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of 
his  eye-sight  and  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical  compositions  are 
lost  Some  accused  him  of  having  .Irst  intro- 
duced into  the  world  the  unnatural  vice  of 
which  Socrates  is  accused.  Homer  II.  2,  v. 
.594,  I.  5,  V.  599.— Apollod.  1,  c  3.— Ovid. 
.)inor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  63,  Jtrt.  Am.  3,  v.  399.— 
Pans  4.  C..33. 

Thamyris,  one  of  the    petty    princes    of 

the  Dacai,   in   the   age  of  D.irius.  &c. A 

queen  of  the    Massagetae.     [Vid.  Thomyris  ] 

A  Trojan  killed  by   Turnus.     Virg.  JEn. 

12,  V.  341. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

Thapsus.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
where  Scipio    and   Juba  were   defeated  by 

Cajsar.     Sil.  3.  v.  261. Liv.  29.   c.  30,  1. 

33,  c.  48 .4  town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse 

in  Sicily. 

Thargelia,  festivals  in  Greece  in  honour 
of  -Apollo  and  Diana  They  lasted  two  days, 
and  tlie  youngest  of  boti  sexes  carried  olive 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and 
fruits.    Athen.   12. 

Thariades,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antio- 
chus,  6ic. 

Tharops,  the  father  of  (Eager,  to  whom 
Bacchus  gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  after 
the  death  of  Lycurgus.     Diod.  4. 

TuASius,  or  Thrasics,  a  famous  sooth- 
sayer of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of 
tCgypt,  that  to  stop  a  dreariful  plague  which 
atflicteii  his  country  he  must  offer  a  foreigner 
to  .Jupiter.  Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  hira 
to  be  seized  and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  he 
was  not  a  native  of  Egypt.    Ovid,  de  Art.  Am. 

1,  V.   549. A  surname  of  Hercules,  who 

was  worshipped  at  Thasos. 

Thasos,  or  Thasits,  a  small  island  in  the 
/Ejcenn,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
tnuuili  ofthe  iVestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Alrin,  Odonis,  JEthria,  Acte,  Ogygia, 
Clirysc,  and  Ceresis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
.sosliorn  Thesus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  set- 
fled  there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his 
sister  Europa.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  so  unconimonly  fruitful,  that 
the  fertility  of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its 
wine  was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  marble 
quarries  were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as 
its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of 
the  island  was  also  called  Thasos.  Liv.  33,  c. 
30  and  db.—Htrodot.  2,  c.  AA.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.— 
Pcuis.b,  c.2b. — Milan.  V.  H.  4,  kc. —  Virg- 
G.  2,  v.  91.— C.  Mp.  Cim.  2. 

Thasus,  a  son  of  JNeptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town 
of  Thasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  bro- 
ther of  Cadmus.     ApoUod  3,  c.  1. 

Thaumaci,  a  town  of.Thessaly  on  the 
Maliac  gulf     Liv. 32,  c.  4. 

Thaumantias  and  Thaum\ntis,  a  name 
given  to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  be- 
cause she  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  by  oneofthcOcean- 
idc^ — Hesiod.  Thcog. —  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  5.-- 
Ovid.  Mel.  4,  V.  479, 1.  14,  v.  845. 
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TuAUMAS,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra, 
-nvIio  inaiTied  Electra,  one  ot  the  Oceanides,  by 
whoin  Le  had  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  ice.  .■Jpol- 
iod.  l,c.  2. 

Thaumasius,  a  mountain  of  Ar<«idia,  on: 
whose  top,  according  to  some  atcuunls,  Jupi- 
ter was  born. 

Thea,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra. 
She  married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom 
slie  had  the  sun,  the  raoon,  Aurora,  k.c.  bhe 
is  also  called  Thia.  Titsea,  Riiea,  Tethys,  ice. 
• One  of  the  Sporudes. 

Theacksks,    a    man    who     made  •iiimsell' 

master  of  Megara,  &;c. An  athlete  of  Tlia- 

303,  famous  fo'rhis  strength.  His  father's  name 
was  Timosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He 
was  crowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  tiie 
public  games  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a 
god  after  death.  Paus.  6,  c.  6  and  l\.—Plul. 
.\  Theban  officef,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Cheronaa.    Pint. A 

writer  who  published  commentaries  on  Ho- 
mer's works. 

TuEAGEs,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.     Plato.— JElian.  V.  H.  4,  kc. 

Thkangela,  a  town  of  Caria. 

TiiEANO,  the  wii'e  of  Melapontus  son  al' 
Sisyphus,  presented  some  twins  lo  her  hus- 
band, when  he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for 
iier  barrenness.  The  children  were  educated 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  some  time  after- 
wards, Theano  herself  became  mother  of 
twins.  When  they  were  grown  up,  she  e» 
jBonraged  them  to  murder  the  su|»po3itilioas 
children  who  weretosucceed  to  (heir  father's 
throne  in  preference  to  them.  They  were 
both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the  father,  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  Theano,  repudia- 
ted her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  childresi 
whom  he  had  long   considered  as   his  own. 

Hygin.  fab    186. A   daughter  of  Cisseus, 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Antenor,  and 
was  sujtposed  to  have  betrayed  the  Palladium 
to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva 
Ilomtr.  II  6,  V.  298.— Paws.  10,  c.  27.— Diciys. 

Cret.  5,  c.  8. One  of  the  Danaides.     Her 

husnand's  name  war  Phantes.     .'Ipollod.  2,  c. 

1. The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 

daughter  of  Pythanax  of  Crete,  or  accordi.'ig 
toothers,  of  Brontinus  of  Crolona.     Diog.  8, 

c.  42. The  daughter  of  Pythagoras. A 

poetess  of  Locris. A  priestess  of  Athens, 

daughter  of  Menon,  who  refused  to  pronounce 
a  curie  upon  Alcibiades,  when  he  was  accuiod 
of  havingmutilated  ail  the  statues  of  Mercury. 

Plul. The  mother  of  Pausanias.     She  was 

the  (irit,  as  it  is  reported,  who  biouglit  a  stone 
to  the  entrance  of  Minerva's  temple  to  shut 
up  her  son  when  she  heard  of  his  crimes  and 

perfidy   to    his     country.     Polyain.    8. A 

daughter  of  Scedasus,  to  whom  some  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  oD'ured  violence  at  Lcuctra. 

A  Trojan  matron,  who  became  mollicrof 

Mimas  by  Amycus,  the  same  night  that  Paris 
was  born      Virg.  JLn.  10,  v.  703. 

'1'heanum,  a  town  of  Italy.  \_Vid.  Tea- 
Qum.] 

Theauidas,  a  brother  of  Dionysius  the 
elder.  He  was  made  admiral  of  his  fleet. 
Diod.  14. 

Thearius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Trce- 
zene.    Paus.  2,  c.  51. 

Theatetes,  a  Greek  epigrammatiirt 
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Theha,  op   TnEBE,    a    Iowa    of    Cilicia 
[Vid.  Theba;.] 

TuEByE.  (arum,)  a  celebrated  city,  the  cd' 
pital  of  Bceolia,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ismenus.  The  manner  of  its  foundation 
is  not  j/recisely  known.  Cadmus  i»  supposed 
to  have  first  begun  to  found  it  by  b  iiJdi-ig  the 
citadel  Caduiea.  It  was  at'terwards  finished  by 
Ampnion  and  Zethus,  but  according  (o  V^arro, 
it  o w  ed  its  origin  to  Ogyges.  The  government 
of  Thebes  was  monarchical,  and  many  of  the 
sovereigns  are  celebrated  for  their  misfortunes, 
such  as  Laius,(Edipus,  Polynices,  Eteocles,  Sic 
The  war  whicu  Thebes  supported  aj^ainst  the 
Argives  is  famous,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Epigo- 
ni.  'I'he  Tliebans  were  looked  upon  as  an  in 
dolenl  and  sluggish  nation,  and  the  words  of 
TUeban  pig,  became  proverbial  to  express  a 
man  re  .  arkable  for  stupidity  and  inattention. 
This,  however,  was  not  literally  true;  under 
Epaminondas,  the  Thebans,  though  before  de- 
|)endenf,  became  masters  of  Greece,  and 
every  thing  was  done  according  to  their  will 
and  pleasure.  When  Alexander  invaded 
Greece,  he  ordered  Thebes  to  be  totally  de- 
molished, because  it  had  revolted  against 
him.  except  the  house  wliere  the  poet  Pin- 
dar hud  been  born  and  educated.  In  this 
dreadful  period  6000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves.  Thebes  was 
aiterwards  rtpnired  by  Cassander,  the  sou 
of  Antipater,  but  it  never  rose  to  its  original 
consequence,  and  Strabo,  in  his  age,  mentions 
it  merely  as  an  inconsiderable  village.  The 
monarchical  government  was  abolished  there 
at  the  death  of  Xanthus,  about  1190  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  Thebes  became  a  republic. 
It  received  its  name  from  Thebe  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  to  whom  the  founder  Amphiou 
was  nearly  related.  JipoUod.  2,  c.  4,  &c. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Paua.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  5.— 
Strab.  9.— Plul.  in  Pel.  Flam,  and  Akx.—  C. 
jYtp.  in  Pel.   Epum.   he. — Horat.  Art.   Poet. 

Sy4.—  0vid.  Met. A  town  at  the  south  of 

Troas,  built  by  Hercules,  and  also  called  Pla- 
da  and  Hypoplacia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cilicians,  who  occupied  it  during  the 
Trojan  uar.     Curl.  3,  c.  4. — Lit.  37,  c.  ID. — 

Slrab.   11. An  ancient  celebrated  city  of 

Thebais  in  Egypt,  called  also  Hecaiompylos, 
on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diospo- 
lis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the  time 
of  its  sjilendour  it  extended  above  23  miles, 
and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into  the 
field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  20,000  fight- 
ing men,  and  200  chariots.  Tliebes  was  ruin- 
ed i;y  Cambysesking  of  Persia,  and  few  traces 
of  it  were  seen  in  the  age  of  Juvenal.  Plin. 
5,  c.  'J.—Juv.  15,  v.  iQ.—  TacU.  Jinn.  2.— 
Herodot.  2  and  3.— Diod.  H.— Homer.  It.  9,  v. 

381  — 67rfl6.  M.—Mela,   1,   c.    9 A  town 

of  Africa  built  by   Bacchus. Another    in 

Thessaly.       Lie.    28,     c.    7. Another    in 

Plithiotis. 

Thebais,    a    country      in    the      southern 
parts  of  Egy|)t,  of    which   Thebes   was  the 

ca])itnl. There    have    been    some    poems 

wirich  have  borne  the  name  of  Thebais, 
but  of  tliese  the  only  one  extant  is  the  The- 
bais of  Stalius.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
war  of  t.'ie  Thebans  against  tiie  Argives, 
in  consequence  of  the  disseiition  of  Eteo- 
c'.e"  with  liis  brother  Folynice?.     The    poefc 
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was  twelve  years  in  composing  it. A  river 

of  Lydia. A   name    given  to  a  native  of 

Thebes. 

Thkbe,  a  daughter  of  the   Asopus,    who 

married    Zethus.     JlpoUod.  3,  c.  5. Pans. 

2,  c.  5. The  wife  of  Alexander,   tyrant  of 

Pherse.  She  was  persuaded  by  Felopidas  to 
murder  her  husband. 

Theia,  a  goddess.     [FiftZ.  Thea.] 

Theias,  a  son  of  Belus,  who  had  an 
incestuous  intercourse  with  his  daughter 
Smyrna. 

Thei.ephassa,  the  second  wife  of  Age- 
nor,  called  also  Te'.aphassa. 

Thei.pCJsa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia.  [Vid. 
Telpusa.] 

Thelxion,  a  son  of  Apis,  who  conspired 
against  his  father  who  was  king  of  Peloponne- 
sus.    Paus.  2,  c.  5. — fjpollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Thelxiope,  one  of  Ihe  Muses  according  to 
some  writers.     Cic.  de  fin. 

Themenus,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenus. 

Thf.mesion,  a  tyrant  of  Eretria.     Diod.  15 

Themillas,  a  Trojan,  &ic.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v. 
376. 

Themis,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  T^erra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eu- 
nomia,  the  Parca?  and  Hoi'^;  and  was  the  first 
to  ulioiu  the  inhabitatils  of  the  earth  raised 
temples.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  consulted  it  with 
great  solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to 
repair  the  loss  of  mankind.  She  was  gene- 
rally attended  by  the  Seasons.  Among  the 
moderns  she  is  represented  as  holding  a  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other. 

Olid.  Met   1,  V.  321. A  daughter  of  Ilus 

who  married  Capys,  and  became  mother  oi 
Anchiscs.     Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

Themiscyra.  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at  the 
month  of  the  Thermodon.  belonging  to  the 
Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore  the 
same  name. 

Thkmison,  a  famous  physician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asciepiades.  He  was  founder 
of  a  sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
and  the  practice  of  physic.     He  flourished  in 

the  Aiignstan  age.   PLin.  29,  c.  1. — Jiiv.  10. 

One  of  I  he  generals  and  ministers  of  Antio- 
chns  (lie  Great.  He  was  born  at  Cyprus. 
JEiimi.  V.H.2,  c.  41. 

Thf.mista,  or  THEMisxrs,  a  goddess,  the 
same  as  Themis. 

'I'hkmistius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Piiphlagoniain  the  ageof  Constantius,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
Euphradts.  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  elo 
qnent  and  commanding  delivery.  He  was 
made  a  Roman  senator,  and  alwaj's  distin 
guished  for  his  liberality  and  munificence.  His 
school  was  greatly  frequented.  He  wrote, 
when  young,  some  commentaries  on  Aristo- 
tle, frai;ments  of  which  are  still  extant,  and 
33  of  his  orations.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  tliough  he  often 
deviates  from  this  general  rule  in  his  addresses 
to  llie  eni|>erors,  yet  he  strongly  rcconimends 
humanity:  wisdom,  and  clemejicy.  The  best 
edition  of  Themistius,  is  that  of  Harduii;,  fol. 
Paris,  1684. 
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Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Alhamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  cjdled  Ptous,  Leu- 
con,  Scha^nens,  and  Erythroes.  Siie  eridea- 
voured  to  kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  hus- 
band's second  wife,  biit  she  killed  her  own 
by  means  of  Ino,  who  lived  in  her  lionse  in 
the  disguise  of  a  servant  maid,  and  to  whom 
she  intrusted  her  bloody  intentions,  upon 
which  she  destroyed  herself.     Pans,  i',  c.  23, 

— Jipollod.  1,  c.  9 A  woman   mentioned 

by  Polyasnus. The  mother  of  the  poet  Ho- 
mer, according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  10,  c.  24. 

Themistoclks,  a  celebrated  general  born 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum-  a 
native  of  Haiicarnas.~ns  or  of  Thrace,  or 
Acarnania.  The  begintdng  of  his  youth  was 
marked  by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  incli- 
nation so  incorrigible,  that  his  father  disin- 
herited him.  This,  which  might  have  dis- 
heartened others,  roused  the  ambition  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  the  protection  which  he  was 
denied  at  home,  he  sought  in  courting  the 
favours  of  the  populace,  and  in  sharing  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  When  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  Themistoclfts  w-^s  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  in  this 
capacity  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  his  care. 
While  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leonidas 
were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae, 
the  naval  operations  of  Themistocks,  and  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes, 
and  to  ruin  his  maritime  power.  The  ob- 
stinate wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the 
Grecian  fleet,  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  interest  of  the  allies,  bad  not  Themisto- 
cles  freely  relinquished  his  pretensions,  and 
by  nominating  his  rival  Enrybiades  master 
of  the  expedition,  shown  the  world  that  his 
ambition  could  sloop  when  his  country  de- 
manded his  a.ssistance.  The  Pei-sian  fleet 
was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeks; 
but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been  fought, 
if  Themit-tocles  h:'d  not  used  threats  and 
entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  Ihe  ora- 
cle to  second  his  measures.  The  Greeks, 
actuated  by  dift'erent  views,  were  unwilling 
to  make  head  by  sea  against  an  enemy  whom 
they  saw  victorious  by  land,  plundering  their 
cities,  and  destroying  all  by  lire  and  sword: 
but  before  tiiey  were  dispersed,  Tlieraistocles 
sent  intelligence  of  their  intentions  to  the 
P<;r-iari  nionrtrch.  Xerxes,  by  immediately 
blocking  them  with  his  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Sa!an)!s,  prevented  thoir  escape,  and  while 
he  wi.'-lied  to  crush  tliein  all  at  otic  blou',  he 
ol)lig(>d  them  to  fight  fur  their  safely,  ns  well  as 
for  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  bailie, 
\\  liicij  was  fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis, 
B.  C.  4S0,  was  decisive ;  the  Greeks  oblaini;d 
the  victory, and  Themistoclesthe  honourof  ha- 
vifig destroyed  the  formidable  navy  of  Xerxes, 
Further  to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  country, 
Themistoch's  informed  the  Asiatic  monarch, 
that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to  cut  the 
bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  juet  with  equal  success;  Xerxes  hasten- 
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ed  away  iVom  Greece,  and  while  lie  belipved,  I 
on  the  \vords  of  Themistocles,  that  liis  le-  J 
turn  would  be  disputed,  he  left  liis  forces 
without  a  general,  and  his  tleels  an  easy 
coiiqueat  to  the  victorious  Greeits.  These 
signal  services  to  his  country,  eiideared  Tlie 
mistocles  to  tlie  Athenians,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally ca.lled  the  most  warlike  and  most 
courageous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  fought 
against  tiie  Persians.  He  was  received  wilh 
the  most  distinguished  honours,  and  by  his 
prudent  administi'ation,  Athens  was  soon 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  her  Pireus  was 
rebuilt,  and  lier  harbours  were  filled  with 
a  numerous  and  powerful  navy,  which  ren- 
dered her  the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  that  glory,  the  conqueror  of 
Xerxes  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Vv'hich  had  proved  so  fatal  to  many 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  He  was  ba- 
nished from  the  city,  and  after  he  had  sought 
in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among  the  republics  of 
Greece,  and  (he  barbarians  of  Thrace,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  monarch, 
whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and  whose 
father  lie  had  ruined.  Artasei-xes,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Xeixes,  received  the  illustrious  Athe- 
nian uilh  kindness;  and  though  he  iiad  for- 
merly set  a  price  upon  his  head,  yet  he 
made  him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and 
bestov.ed  tliree  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  pro- 
vide.him  with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Such 
kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he, 
perhaps,  expected  the  most  hostile  treatment- 
did  not  alter  the  sentiments  of  Themistocles. 
He  still  remembered  that  Athens  gave  liim 
birth,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
wish  of  not  injaring  his  country,  and  there- 
fore his  inability  of  carrying  on  war  against 
Greece,  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes,  oblig- 
ed him  to  destroy  himself  by  drinking  bidl's 
blood.  The  manner  of  his  death,  however. 
is  uncertain,  and  while  some  affirm  that  lie 
poisoned  himself,  others  declare  that  he  fell 
a  prey  to  a  violent  distemper  in  the  city  of 
Magnesia,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence, 
while  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch. His  bones  were  conveyed  to  Attica, 
and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  tomb  by  the 
Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too  late  of 
their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
Themistocles  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age,  about  4Jy  years  before  the  Chi-istian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally 
courageous,  of  a  disposition  fond  of  activity, 
ambitious  of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed 
with  a  provident  and  discernitig  mind,  he 
seemed  to  rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in 
the  midst  of  adversity,  possessed  of  resources 
which  could  enable  him  to  regain  his  .'Splen- 
dour, and  even  to  command  fortune.  Plui.  ^^ 
C.  jYej).  i7i  vita. — Paus.  1,  c.  I.  8,  c.  52. — ^.ti- 

an.  V.  H.  2,  c.  12,  I.  9,  c.  18, 1.  13,  c.  40. A 

writer,  some  of  \\  hose  letters  are  extant. 

Themistocenes,  an  historian  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Memnon. 
He  wrote  on  the  wars  of  Cyrus  tiie  younger, 
a  subject  ably  treated  afterwards  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

Theocles,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Corinth, 
who  liberally  divided  his  riches  among  the 
poor.  Thrasonides,  a  man  e(]uaily  ricb  with 
Jiimself,  followed  the  example.      .iEHan.    V. 
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U.  14,  c.  24. A  Greek  statuary.     Paus.  0, 

c.  19. 

TiiEocLus,  a  Messenian  poet  and  soothsay- 
er, who  died  B.  C.  671.     Paus.  4,  c.  15,  k,c. 

TnKocr.YMENUs,  a  sootlisayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  His  fnlher's  name 
was  Thestor  He  foretold  the  s[)eedy  return 
of  Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus.  Ho-. 
mer.  Od.  15,  v.  225,  Lc. — Hygin.  fab.  128. 

Theochitus,  a  Greek  poet  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  282  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  Praxagoras  or  Simichus,  and  his 
mother's  Philina.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  whose  praises  he  sung  and 
whose  favours  he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, of  which  30  idyllia  and  some  epigrams 
are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
admired  for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  sim- 
plicity. Virgil,  in  his  eclogues,  has  imitated 
atid  often  copied  him.  Theocritus  has  been 
blamed  for  tlie  many  indelicate  and  obscene 
expressions  which  he  uses,  and  while  he  in- 
troduces shepherds  and  peasants,  u'ith  all  the 
rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature,  he  often  dis- 
guises their  character  by  making  them  speak 
on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is  said  he 
wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  strangled. 
He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem  called  Syrinx, 
and  placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that  they 
represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Warlon's,  2 
vols.  4to.  Oxon.  1770  ;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo. 
Oxon.  1699;  that  of  Valkenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat 
1781  ;  and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips. 

1760.     Qidyitil.  10,  c.  1. — Lucrt.  5. A  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Libya.     Ptul. 

TiiEODAJiAS,  or  Thiodamas,  a  king  of  My- 
sia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his 
son  HvUus  with  hospitality.  Ovid  in  lb.  \: 
438.— .'Jpollod.  2,  c.  7.— f/i/gm.  fab.  271. 

Theodectes,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies 
besides  other  works  now  lost.  He  had  such  a 
happy  memory  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  which  had 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
poet.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c.  24.  in  Oral.  51,  &.c. — 
Plul.—  Qidniil. 

Theouonis,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Thi- 
onville,  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodora,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. 

A  daughter  of  Constantine. A  woman  who 

from  being  a  prostitute  became  empress  to 
.Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself  by  herin- 
triguesand  enterprises The  name  of  Theo- 
dora is  common  to  the  empresses  of  the  east 
in  a  later  period. 

Theodohetus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  who 
flourished  A.  D.  425,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  vols  fol.  Paris  1642,  and  5  vols. 
Halaj  1769  to  1774. 

Theodoritus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Readins,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. 

Thkojjori's,  a  Syracusan  of   great  autho-- 
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vity  auiOBg  his  countrymen,  who  saverely  in- 
veighed against  the  tyranny  of  Dioiiysius. 

A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Aribiipims.  Mc 
denied  the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  ba- 
nished from  Cyrene.  and  Bed  to  Athens,  where 
the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  saved 
him  from  the  accusations  which  were  carried 
to  the  Areopagus  against  him.  Some  suppose 
that  he  was  at  last  condemned  to  death  lor  hi? 
impiety,  and  that  he  drank  poison. A  pre- 
ceptor to  one  of  the  sons  of  Antony,  whom  he 

betrayed    to    Augustus. A   consul  in    tlie 

reign  of  Honorius.  Claudian  wrote  a  poem 
upon  him,  in  which  he  praises  him  with  great 
liberality. A  secretary  of  V'aleiis.  He  con- 
spired against  the  emperor,  and  wnsbeiieaded. 

A  man  who  compiled  an  history  of  Rome 

Of  this  nothing  but  his  history  of  the  reigns 

of  Consfanline  and  Conslantius  is  extant. 

A  comic   actor. A  player  on  the  ttute  in 

the  age  of  Demetrius  Foliorcetes,  who  con 
femptuously  rejected  the  favours  of  Lamia  the 

mistress  of  the  monarch. A  Greek  poet  of 

Colophon,  whose  com[iositions  are  lost. -A 

sophist  of    Byzantium  called  Lof^odailon,  by 

Plato. A  Greek  poet   in   the  a^e  of  Cleo 

patra.  He  wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis, 
which  Ovid  imitated-  as  some  suppose.  An 
artist  of  Samos  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  who  found  out  the  art  of  meltin;^  iron. 
with  which  he  made  statues. A  priest,  fa- 
ther of  Isocrates. A  Greek  writer,  called 

also  Prodomus.  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his  com 
position  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rhodan- 
the  and  Dosicles.  The  only  edition  of  which 
was  by  Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1625. 

Theouosi.\,  now  Caffa,  a  town  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus.    Mda,  2,  c.  1. 

Theodosiopolis,  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  he. 

TuisoDOSirs  Fr.AVius,  a  Roman  era[ieror 
surnamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits.  He  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over 
Thrace  and  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Valentinian.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  dif- 
ferent conquests  over  the  barbarians.  The 
Goths  wtre  defeated  in  Thiare,  and  4000  of 
their  chariots,  with  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes,  were  the  reward  of 
the  victory.  This  glorious  campaign  iritiini- 
dated  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome  ;  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  tr'-aties  of  alliance  were 
made  with  distant  nations,  who  wished  to 
gain  the  favoin-s  and  the  friendship  of  a  prince 
whose  military  virtues  were  so  consjiicuous. 
Some  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the 
emperor,  but  Theodosius  totally  disregarded 
them;  and  while  he  punished  his  competi- 
tors for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought  him- 
self suiBciently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at 
Rome  was  that  of  a  conqueror;  he  triumph- 
ed over  llie  barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in 
every  part  of  the  empii'c.  He  died  of  a  drop- 
sy at  Milan,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  16  years,  the  17th  of  .January,  A. 
D.  395.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Constanli- 
Ijople,  and  buiJed  by  liis  son  ArcadJu.^.,  in  the 
lorn!)  of  Crnistantine.  Tiieodosius  was  the  last 
of  the  emperors  who  was  tiic  sole  master  of 
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the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  left  three  chil- 
dren, Arcadius  and  Honorius  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Pulcheria.  Theodosius  has  been 
commended  by  ancient  writers  as  a  prince 
blessed  with  every  virtue,  and  debased  by  no 
vicious  propensity.  Though  master  of  the 
world  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  pride  ami  ar- 
rogance which  too  often  disgrace  the  mo- 
naicii ;  he  was  affable  in  hiii  behaviour,  bene- 
volent and  compassionate,  and  it  was  his  \visb: 
to  treat  his  subjects  as  himself  was  treated 
when  a  private  man,  and  a  dependent.  Men 
of  merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust  anif 
honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  patron- 
ising the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning.  His 
zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  ant! 
it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  support  the 
revealed  religion,  as  much  by  hi?  example, 
meekness,  and  Christian  charity,  as  by  his 
edicts  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  His  want 
of  clemency,  however,  in  one  instance,  was 
too  o|)enly  betrayed,  and  when  the  people  of 
Thessalonica  had  nnmeaningly,  jierliaps.  kill- 
ed one  of  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  put  ail  the  inhabitants  lo  the 
sword,  and  no  less  than  6000  persons  without 
distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly 
butchered  in  that  town  in  the  space  of  three 
Uours.  This  violence  irritated  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  Theodosius  was  compelled  by  St. 
.Ambrose  to  do  open  penance  in  the  church, 
and  publicly  to  make  atonement  for  an  act: 
of  barbarity  which  bad  excluded  him  from 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  the  comm-inion 
of  the  faithful,  in  his  private  character  Theo- 
dosius was  an  example  of  soberness  and  tem- 
perance, his  palace  displayed  becoming  gran- 
deur, but  still  with  moderation.  He  never  in- 
dulged luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating 
en}<iymenis  The  laws  and  regulations  which 
he  introduced  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  of 
the  most  salutary  nature.  Socral.  5,  i:c. — 
Zosiin.   4,  &c. — Jimbros.  Ani^xistin.   Claiuliaii. 

&c. The  2d,  succeeded  bis  father  Arcadius 

as  emperor  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
though  ordy  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by 
his  ministers  and  eunucb.s,  in  whose  luinds  was 
the  disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  ali 
((laces  of  trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eu- 
do.>ia,  the  daughter  of  a  philosopher  called 
Leonfins,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  vir- 
tues and  piety.  The  territories  of  Theodosiu? 
were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the  em- 
peror soon  ajipeared  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous force,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  consterna- 
tion was  universal  on  botli  sides;  without 
even  a  battle,  the  Persians  fled,  and  no  less 
than  hJ(»,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euplnates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
iNi:-ihl.<;,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  ou 
the  2<>th  of  .luly,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  I).  450,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Licinia 
Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and 
inattention  of  Theodosius  to  public  aft'airs 
aie  well  known.     He  signed  all  the  paper." 
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that  were  brought  to  him  without  evcji  open- 
ing  them  or  reading  them,  till  his  sister  ap- 
prisied  him  of  his  negligence,  and  rendered 
him  more  careful  and  diligent,  by  making 
him  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he  delivered  into 
her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife  as  a  slave  and 
menial  sf^rvcnt.  The  laws  and  regulations 
which  were  promulgated  under  him,  and 
selecteu  trora  the  most  useful  and  salutary 
institutions  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  have 
been  called  tiie  Tkeodoiian  code.  Theodosius 
was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  but  he  lias  been  blamed  for  his  partial 
attachment  to  those  who  opposed  tho  oitlio- 

dox  faith.     Sosovi. — Socrates,  &c. A  lover 

of  Aniontna    liio    wife  of    I>ellisarius. A 

mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  ilourislied  To 
B.  C.  Mis  treatise  called  Sphajrica,  is  bciU 
edited  by  Hunt,  8vo.  Oson.  1707. A  Ro- 
man general,  father  of  Tiieodosius  the  great; 
he  <iied  A.  D.  376. 

Theodota,  a  beautiful  courtezan  of  Elis, 
whoso  company  was  frequented  by  Socrates. 

Xcnopk.  de  Socr. — JEUan.  V.  H.  13,  c.  32. 

A  Roman  empress,  &c. 

TiiEonoTiAN,  an  interpreter  in  the  reign 
of  C'onnnodns. 

TriKoDoTus,  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 

the  Romans. A  native   of  Chios,  w!io  as 

precejitor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy  advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Foiiijicy.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman 
to  Cuisar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror 
was  such  that  the  mean  assassin  (led,  and  after 
awanderin»  and  miserable  life  in  the  cities  of 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to   death   by  Brutus. 

Flul.    in    Dnd.    &f'  Pomp. A    Syracusan, 

accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  Hieionymus 

the  tyrant   of  Syracuse. .\   governor    of 

Bactriana  in  tiie  age  of  Anfiociius,  who  re- 
volted and  made  himself  kintc  B,  C.  250. 

A  friend  of  tiie  emperor  Juiiaii. A  Phceni- 

cian  historian. One  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Tmeognet£s,  a  Greek  tragic  poet.    Aihen. 

TiiEOGNis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Alegara,  who 
flourished  about  559  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  wliich  only  a  few  sen- 
tences arc  now  extant,  quoted  by  i'lstto,  and 
«ther  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  ofhumaii 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  Ijave  been  cen- 
sured as  neillier  decorous  nor  chaste.  The 
best  edition  of  Tlieognis,  is  that  of  Clackwall, 
12mo.  London  1706. There  was  also  a  tra- 
gic poet  of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions 
Were  so  lifeless  and  inanimated,  that  lliey  pro- 
cured him  tlie  name  of  CIdon  or  snow. 

Thko.mnestus,  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the 
administration    of    public   affairs   at  Athens. 

Slrah.  14. A  statuary  of  Sardinia.     Fa:is. 

6,  c.  li), .\n  Allienian  philosopher,  among 

the  followers  of  Plato's  doctrines.  He  had 
Brutus,  Cu;sar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 
A  painter.     Flia.  35. 

TnKON,  a  philosopher  who  used  frequently 

to  walk  in  his  sleep.    Diog. An  astronomer 

of  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. A  pain- 
ter of  Samos.  JEiimi.  V.  H.  3,  c.  44. Ano- 
ther philosopher.    Diog. An  infamous  re- 

■>'iler.     Hortil.  ],  ep.   19. 

Thkokop;  a  daughter  of  Tb-e^tor,  srster  to 
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Caic!ia3.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  piratee^ 
and  sold  to  Icarus,  kingof  Caria,  &.c.  Hygin. 
fab.  190. A  daughter  of  Proteus  and  a  Ne- 
reid who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus,  the 
pilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  Sic. 

TiiKOPE,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Leos. 

TnF.oPH.vNE,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  vi>hom 
Xeptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suitors,  and  conveyed  to 
the  island  Crumissa.  The  god  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under  this 
transformation  he  had  by  the  nymph  a  rain 
with  a  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxus 
to  Colchis.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  177.— Hygin. 
fab.  188. 

TiiEoPHANES,  a  Greek  historian  born  at 
Mitylenc.  •  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pom- 
pcj',  and  from  his  fiiendship  with  the  Roman 
general,  i5is  countrymen  derived  many  advan- 
tages. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  ad- 
vised Pompey  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt, 
Cic.  pro    Jirch.   S^   Faterc. — Plut.    m   Cic.  4" 

Pomp. His  son,M.  PompeiusTheophanes, 

was  made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the 

intimacy  of  Tiberius. Tlie  only  edition  of 

Theophnnes,  the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at 
Paris,  fol   1649. 

TiiEoPHANiA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Del- 
phi in  honour  of  Apollo. 

TiiEOPHiLus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens. 
— ■ — A  governor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Julian. 

A  Iriend  of  Piso. A  physician,  whose 

treatise  de  Urinis  is  best  edited  by  Guidotius, 
L.  Bat.   1728,  and   another  by   Morell,   8vo, 

Paris,   1556. One   of  the    Greek    fathers 

whose  work  ad  .iutolycum  is  best  edited   in 

12mo.  by  AVolf,  Hamb.  1724. The  name 

of  Theophilus  is  common  among  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Theophuastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in 
Lesbos,  son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under 
Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose 
friendship  he  gained,  and  whose  warmest 
commendations  he  deserved.  His  original 
name  was  Tyrlavius,  but  this  the  philosopher 
made  him  excliange  for  that  of  Euphraslns-, 
to  intimate  his  excellence  in  speaking,  and 
afterwards  for  tiiat  of  Theoplirastm,  which  he 
deemed  still  more  expressive  of  his  eloquence, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  elegance 
of  iiis  language.  After  the  death  of  Socrates-, 
when  the  malevolence  of  the  Athenians  drove 
all  the  jjhiiosopher's  friends  from  the  city, 
Theophrastus  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  his  au- 
ditors was  increased  to  two  tiiousand.  Not 
only  his  countrymen  courted  his  applause, 
but  kings  and  pi-iuces  were  desirous  of  his 
friendship;  and  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  two 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  regarded  him  with  more  than 
usual  partiality.  Theophrastus  composed 
many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enumerated 
the  titles  of  above  2uu  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  20  of  these  are  extant,  among  which 
are  his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on 
jilants,  on  tlic  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair 
weather,  he  and  his  Characters,  an  excel- 
lent moral  treatise,  which  was  begun  in  the 
y9th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  loaded  with 
years  and  infti-mities,  in   the  107th  ycer  wf 
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Wis  age,  B.  C.  288,  lamentinj;  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  complaining  of  tlie  partialily  of 
nature  in  granting  longevity  to  the  crow 
and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  man.  To  his  care 
we  are  indebted  for  the  worivs  of  Aristotle, 
wiiich  the  dying  philosoplicr  intrusted  to  him. 
The  best  edition  of  Theoplirastiis  is  tliat  ot 
Heinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat.  161.3  ;  and  of  his  Charac- 
ters, that  of  iVeedham,  8vo.  Cantab  1712,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Coburg.  1763.  Cic.  Tusc. 
S,  c.  28,  in  Brut.  c.  31,  in  Orat.  19,  k-c— 
blrab.  13. — Dluicin  vila. — fEiuin.  V.  H.2,c. 
8,   I.  34,  c.  20,  "l.  8,  c.  12.— qvJnUl.  10,  c.  1.— 

Pint.  adv.  colol. An  oiBcer  intrusted  with 

the  care  of  the  citadel  of  Corinlii  by  Antigo- 
nus.    Polyxn. 

TriKopoLiiMus,  a  man  wlio,  willi  liis  bro- 
ther Hiero,  plundered  Apollo's  temple  at  Del- 
phi, and  tied  away  for  fear  of  being  punished. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  5. 

TuiopoLis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  be- 
cause the  Christians  first  received  their  name 
there. 

Thkopompus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  tlie 
family  of  the  Proclidae,  who  surceeded  his 
father  Nicander,  and  distinguislicd  himself 
by  the  rrany  new  retcniatioiis  he  introduced. 
He  created  the  Ephori.  and  died  after  a  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  B.  C.  723.  While  he 
sat  on  the  throne  the  Spartans  made  war 
against  Messenia.     Plid.  in  Lye. — Pans.  3,  c. 

7. A  famous   Greek    historian    of   Chios, 

disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  flourished  B.  C. 
354.  All  his  compositions  are  lost,  except 
a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient  wi-itcrs. 
He  is  compared  to  Thiicydides  and  Merodo- 
tus,  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  severely  cen- 
sured for  his  satirical  remarks  and  illiberal 
reflections.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  which 
his  master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  composing  the  best  fu- 
neral Oi'ation  in  honour  of  Alausolus.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Damasistratus.  Dionys.  Hal. 
l.—Pluf.  in  Lys.—  C.  Xep.  l.—  Pans.  6,  c  18. 
—  Q}i.inlii.  10,  c.  1. An  Athenian  who  at- 
tempted to  deliver  his  coiintiymen  from  the 
tyranny"  of  Demetrius.  Polywn.  5. A  co- 
mic fuiet  in  the  age  of  Menander.     He   wrote 

24  plays,  ail  lost A  son  of  Demaratus,  who 

obtained  several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Paus.  6,  c.  10. An    orator  and    historian 

of    Cnidus,    very    intimate    with    J.    Ciesar. 

tHrab.  14. A    Spartan    general,    killed  at 

the  battle  of  Tegyra.  A  philosopher  of 
Chcroncca,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
rhilip. 

TiiEOPHVLACTus  SiMocATTA,  a  Byzan- 
tine   historian,    whose    works    were    edited 

fol.    Paris,    1647. One   of  the    Greek  fa- 

tiiers  who  flourisiied,  A.  D.  1070.  13 is 
works  were  edited  at  Venice,  4  vols.  175  i 
to  1763. 

Theoruis,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tro?- 
j^ene,  where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple. 
It  signifies  c'ear-sighlcd. 

Theotimus,  a  wi'estler  of  Elis,  in   the  age 

of  Alexander.     Paus.   6:  c.    17. A  Greek 

who  wrote  an  history  of  Italj'. 

Theoxksa,  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly  who 
llirevv  herself  into  the  sea,  when  unable  to  es- 
cape from  the  soldiers  of  king  Philip,  who  pur- 
sued her.     Lir.  40,  c.  4. 

Theoxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  lion- 
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lour  of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece; 
I  but  especially  at  Athens.  Games  were  then 
observed,  and  the  conijueror  who  obiained 
the  pri^je,  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  or 
iccording  (o  others  a  vest  beautifully  or- 
•lamented.  The  Dioscuri  established  u  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name,  in  honour  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  thcin  at  one  of  their  en- 
!ertainmi:nts. 

Theoxenius,  a  surname  of  .-\p(jl'o. 

Thera.   a  daughter   of   Amiihioii   and   Ni- 

obe.     Hyuin.    fab.    6ft. One    of  tlie  8po- 

rades  in  the  .^gean  sea,  anciently  called  Cul- 
lisla,  now  Sanloiin.  It  was  first  "inhabited  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  were  left  there  unde'r 
Menibliares  by  Cadmus,  when  he  went  in 
quest  of  his  sister  Europa.  It  was  called 
Thera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Autesion.  who 
settled  there  with  a  colony  from  L.Tceda:mon. 

Paus.  3,   c.    l.—IIcrodot.  4.—Slrab.   8. A 

town  of  Caria. 

Therambus,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  123. 

Theramenks,  an  Athenian  jihilosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Agneu.  He  was  one  of 
the  30  tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no 
share  in  the  cruelties  and  oppresfion  which' 
disgraced  their  administration.  He  was  ac- 
cused by  Critias,  one  of  his  colleagues,  be- 
cause he  opposed  their  views,  and  he  was 
coniiemned  to  drink  hemlock,  though  de- 
fended by  his  own  innocence,  aod  Ihe  friend- 
ly intercession  of  the  philosopher  Socrates. 
Me  dra.ik  the  poison  wit!)  groat  composure, 
and  poured  some  of  it  on  the  giound,  v.iih 
the  sarcasiical  exclamation  of.  This  is  to  i/ie 
liealUt  of  Critias.  This  happened  about 
404  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Tlie- 
ramenes,  on  account  of  ihc  fickleness  of  Jiis 
disposition,  has  been  called  Cothurnus,  a  part 
ofthe  dress  used  both  by  men  and  women. 
Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16. — Plut.  in  Jllcib.  i:c. — 
C.  Mp. 

Tiieuapne,  or  Terapne,  a  town  of  La- 
conia,  at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple  called  Phosbeum.  It 
was  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Lacedoe- 
rnon,  and  indeed  some  authors  ha\e  con- 
founded it  with  the  capital  of  Laconia.  It 
received  its  name  from  Therapiie,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Leles  Castor  and  Pollux  were  born 
tliere,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
limes  called  Tkerapnwi  fratres.  Paus.  3, 
c.  U.—  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  223.— S;7.  6,  v'. 
303,  I.  8,  v.  414,  I.  13,  v.  43— Li'y.  2,  c. 
16.— Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c.  49.— Stat  7,  TUcb. 
V.  793. 

TiiKHAs,  a  son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedaj- 
mor.,  who  conducted  a  colony  toCalista,  to 
which  he  gave  ttie  name  of  Thera.  He  re- 
ceived divine  honours  after  death.  Paus.  3, 
c.  1  and  15. 

Therimachus,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Me- 
gara.     Apollud.  2,  c.  4  and  7. 

Therippidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  &c.  Diod. 
15. 

Theritas,  a  surname  of  Alars  in  Laco- 
nia. 

Ther.ma,  a  town   of    Africa.     S/rabo. 

\  town  of  Macedonia,  afterwards  called 
Thessalonica,in  honour  ofthe  wile  of  Cassan- 
dcr,    and  now  Salonichi.    The    bay  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  Tker-\ 
maunov  Tlicrmaicns  sinus,  and  advances  tar] 
into  the  country,  so  much  thai  Pliny  has 
named  it  Macedonicus  sinus,  by  way  ol  emi- 
nence, to  intimate  its  extent.  Strab.— Tacit. 
.4?(K.5,  c.  10. — Herodot. 

TuEHM.ii.  (baths)  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 
were  the  baths  of  Selinus,  now  Sciucca. — - 
Another  near  Pannrmiis.  now  Thtrmini.  SiL 
14,  V.  23.—Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  35. 

Theumudo.v,  now  Ttrmah,  a  fanlous  ri- 
ver of  Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Amazons,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea  near 
Themiscyra.  There  was  also  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Ba»otia,  near  Tanagra, 
which  was  afiervvards  called  Hcemon.  Strab. 
11.— Herodot.  9,  c.  17.— Mela,  1,  c.  19.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  1,  1.  9,  c.  19.—Plut.  in  Dem.— 
Virg.JEn.  11,  v.  659.~0rirf.  Mtt.  2,  v.  249, 
&c. 

Thermopvls,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a 
large  ridge  of  raountdins  on  the  west,  and 
the  sea  on  the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous 
marshes,  being  in  the  narrowest  part  oidy  25 
feet  in  breadth.  ThermopylK  receives  iis 
name  from  the  hot  baths  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
whudi  was  fought  there  B.  C.  4bO,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  between  Xerxes  and  the 
Greeks,  in  wiiich  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks 
of  the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the 
Persian  army,  which  according  to  some  his- 
torians amounted  to  five  millions.  There 
was  also  another  battle  fought  therebetween 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  170,  k-c.—Sirab.  9.—Liv.  36,  c. 
15.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—Plut.  in  Cat.  Si.c.—Paus. 
7,  c.  15. 

Thermum,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  on  the  Eve- 
nus.     Polyb.5. 

TiiERMUs,  a  man  accused  in  the  reign  oi 
Tiberius,  &ic. A  man  put  to  death  by  Ne- 
ro.  A  town  of  .^tolia,  the  capital  of  the 

.|^ountry. 

The'rodamas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who, 
as  some  report,  fed  lions  with  human  blood, 
that  they  might  be  more  cruel.  Ovid.  lb. 
383. 

Theron,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
died  472  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Bieotia, 
and  son  of  ,'Enesidamus,  and  he  married  De- 
marete  the  daughter  of  Gclon  of  Sicily.  He- 
rodot. 7. — Piud.  Otymp.  2. One  of  Actai- 

on's  dogs.     Ovid. A  Riitulian  who  attempt- 
ed to  kill  ^neas.     He  perished  in  the  iitterapl. 

Ftr^.  JE71.  10,  V.  312. A  priest  in  the  tem- 

pie  of  Hercules  at  Saguntum,  fcc.     Sil.  2,  v. 

149. A  Theban  descended  from  tin;  Spar- 

tae.     Slat.  Theb.  2,  v.  572. .\  daughter  ot 

Phylas  beloved  by  Apollo.     Pans.  9,  c.  40. 

Thekpander,  a  celei>rated  poet  and  musi- 
cian of  Lesbos.     [f'7tZ.  Terpander.] 

Theksander,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Ar- 
gia.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  but  he  was  killed  in  Jlysia  by  Tele- 
pi)us,  before  the  confederate  army  reached 
the  enemy's  country.  Viirg.  •rf-u.  2,  v.  261. 
— .Ipolhd.  3,  c.  7. — —h  son  of  Sisy|)hus,  king 
of  Corinth. A  musician  of  Ionia. 

Thersiluchls,  a,  leader  of  the  Pajoniaiis 
in  the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Ac'iiiles.     I'irg. 
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JEn.  6,  V.  483.- A  friend  of  iEneas  killed  by 

Turnus.    Id.  12,  v.  363. An  athlete  at  Cor- 

cyra,  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.    Paus. 
6,  c.  13. 

Thersippus,  a  son  of  Agrius,  who  drove 

(Eneus  from  the  throne  of  Calydon. A  man 

who  carried  a  letter  from   Alexander  to  Da- 
rius.    Curt. An  Athenian  author  who  died 

954  B.  C. 

Thersites,  an  officer  the  most  deformed 
and  illiberal  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  fond,  of  ridiculing  his  fellow 
soldiers,  particularly  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Ulysses.  Achilles  killed  him  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist,  becau.se  he  laughed  at  his 
mourning  the  death  of  Penthesilea.  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  4,  el.  13,  v.  lo.—£pollod.  1,  c.  8.— Ho- 
mer. II.  2.  v.  212,  Sic. 

Theseiij.'B,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
.'ithenians  from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings. 
Virfr.  G.  2,  v.  3S3. 

TiiESEis,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Theseus,  and  now  lost.     Juv.  1,  v.  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of 
yEgeus,  by  /Ethra  the  daughter  of  Pitlheus, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes 
ol  antiquity.  He  was  qducated  at  Trcezene 
in  the  house  of  Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not 
publicly  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Athens,  he  j  assed  for  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune. When  he  came  to  years  of  maturity, 
he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  his  father,  and  a 
sword  was  given  him,  by  which  he  might  make 
himself  known  to  J-Jgeus  in  a  private  manner. 
[  Fid.  YEgeus.]  His  journey  to  Athens  was  not 
across  the  sea,  as  it  was  usual  with  travellers, 
but  Theseus  determined  to  signalize  himself  in 
going  by  land  and  encountering  difficulties. 
The  road  which  led  from  Troezene  to  Athens 
was  infested  with  robbeis  and  wild  beasts,  and 
rendered  impassable ;  but  these  obstacles 
were  easily  removed  by  the  courageous  son  of 
iEgeus.  He  destroyed  Corynetes,  Synnis, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  Procnstes.  and  the  celebra- 
ted Pha;a.  At  Athens,  however,  his  recep- 
tiin  was  not  cordial ;  Medea  lived  there  with 
jEgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that  her  intjut^nce 
would  fall  to  the  ground  if  Theseus  was  re- 
ceived in  his  father's  bouse,  she  attempted  to 
destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was  made  jiub- 
lic.  jEgeus  was  liimself  to  give  the  cup  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a  feast,  but 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Tlieseus 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  j^tlua.  He 
knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of 
Athens  were  glad  to  find  that  this  illustrious 
stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from  robbers 
and  pirates,  was  the  son  of  tlieir  monarch. 
The  Pallantides,  who  expected  to  succeed 
their  uncle  .Egens  on  the  throne,  as  he  ap- 
parently had  no  children,  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Theseus,  but  they  fell  a  prey  to  their 
own  barbarity,  and  were  all  put  to  death  by 
the  young  prince.  The  bull  of  Marathon  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus.  The  la- 
bour seemed  arduous,  but  he  caught  the  ani- 
mal alive,  and  after  he  had  led  it  through  the 
streets  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva, 
or  the  god  of  Delphi.  After  this  Theseus 
went  to  Crete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths 
whom  the  .\thenians  yearly  sent  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  ftfinotanr.     The  wish  to  deliver  hi? 


ceuntry  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute,  engaged  j 
him  to   undei-take  this  expedition.     He  was  | 
successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  iVIinos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and 
after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with 
a  clue  of  thread,    and   killed  the  Minotaur, 
IVid.  Minotaurus,]  he  sailed  from  Crete  with 
the  six  boys  and  seven  maidens,  whom  his 
victory  had  equally  redeemed  from  death.    In 
the  island  of  Naxos,  where  he  was  driven  by 
the  winds,  he  had  the  meanness  to  abandon 
Ariadne,  to   whom   he  was  indebted  for  his 
safety.    The  rejoicings  which  hisVeturn  might 
have  occasioned  at  Athens,  were  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  .'Kgeus,  who  threw  himself  in- 
fo the  sea  when    he  saw  his  son's  ship  return 
^viih  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of  ill  suc- 
cess.    [Vid.  iEgeus.]     His  ascension  on  his 
father's  throne  was  universally   applauded,  B. 
C.  1235.     The  Athenians  were  governed  with 
niildiiesi,  and  Theseus  made  new  regulations, 
and  enacted  new  laws.     The  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens   was  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious   worsnip 
was  alleudedvvith  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
a  court  was   instituted  which  had  the  care  ol 
all  civil  aSairs,  and   Theseus   made  the  go- 
vernment democratical,  while  he  reserved  for 
himself   only    the  command  of  the  armies. 
The  fame  which  be  had  gained  by  his  victo- 
Fies  and  policy,   made   his  alliance  courted  ; 
but  Pirithoiis,  king  of  the  Lapilhaj,  alone  wish- 
ed to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in 
the  held  of  battle.     He  invaded  the  territories 
of  .Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched 
out  to  meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at 
ilie  sight  of  each  other,  rushed  between  their 
two  armies,  to  embrace  one  another  in  the 
most  cordial   and   affectionate  manner,    and 
from  that  time  began  the  most   sincere  and 
admired  friendship,  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial.    Theseus  was  present  at  (he  nuptials 
of  his  friend,  and   was  the   most  eager  and 
courageous  of  the  Lapiiha?.,  in  the  defence  of 
Hippodamia,    and    her     female     attendants, 
against  the  brutal  attempts  of  the   Centaurs. 
When    Pirithous    had    lost   Hippodamia,    he 
agreed  with  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phajdra  was 
also  dead,  to  carry  away  some  of  the  daugh- 
ipvs  of  the  gods.     Their  first  attempt  was  upon 
Helen,  the^iaugbter  of  Leda,   and   after  they 
had  obtained  this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots, 
and  she   became   the   property   of   Theseus. 
The  Athenian   monarch   intrusted  her  to  the 
care  of  his  mother  iEthra,  at  Aphidna;,  till 
she  was  of  nubile  years,  but  the  resentment  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  soon  obliged  him  to  restore 
her  sale  into  their  hands.     Helen,   before  she 
leached  Sparta,  b^-came  mother  of  a  daisghtei' 
by  Theseus,   biU   l!)is  tradition,   confirmed  by 
some   ancient   mythologists,  is   confaled    by 
otliers,  who  aflirm,  tl-.at   she  was    but   nine 
years  old  when  carried  away  by  the  two  royal 
friends,  and  Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of  his 
epistles,    saying,  Exceplo  rcdii    'j)asia    limort 
nihil.     Some  time  alter  Theseus  assisted  his 
friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and  they  both  de- 
hcended    into    the   infernal  regions  to  cari'v 
awoy   Proserpine.     Pluto,   apprized  of  their 
intentions,     .'lopped    them.      Pirithous     was 
placed  on  his  father's  wheel,  and  Theseus  was 
lied  to  a  huge  .stone,  on  which  he  had  sat  to 
■"^f   himsclt.     Virsil  represents  him  h\  (his 


eternal  state  of  pualshmcnt,  repeating  to  the 
shades  in  Tartarus  the  words  of  Discite  jusli- 
liain  moniti,  ^-  non  tenmere  divos.  Apollo- 
dorus,  however,  and  oihers  declare,  that  he 
svas  not  long  detainee)  i;i  heil;  when  Hercules 
came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him 
away  from  the  stone,  but  with  such  violence, 
that  his  skin  was  left  behind.  The  same  as- 
sistance was  given  to  Pirithous,  and  the  two 
(riends  returned  upon  the  earth  \>y  the  favour 
of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the  infernal 
deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  torments.  During  the  cap- 
tivity of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Vlnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
ilieus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
the  people  of  .A^thens,  and  obtained  the  crown 
in  preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent 
monarch.  At  his  return  Tijeseus  aitempted 
to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose, 
Tiie  Athenians  had  forgotten  his  many  ser- 
vices, and  he  retired  with  great  mortilicatiou 
to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island 
of  Scyros.  After  paying  him  much  attenliou, 
Lycomedes,  either  jealous  of  his  fame,  or 
bribed  by  (he  presents  of  Mnestheus,  carried 
him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pretence  of  showing 
him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  threw 
him  down  a  deep  precipice.  Some  suppose 
that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell  down  this  pre- 
cipice, and  that  he  was  crushed  to  death  with- 
out receiving  any  violence  from  LycomnJes. 
The  cliildren  of  Theseus  after  the  death  of 
ivinestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian  tin  one, 
and  that  the  memory  of  thei"  father  might  not 
be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero,  they 
brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnilicent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  |)ublicly  instituted  lo  commemo- 
late  the  actions  of  a  hero,  who  had  rendered 
such  services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These 
festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  original 
solemnity  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch, 
about  12(X)  years  after  (he  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in  iheif 
accounts  about  this  hero,  and  they  all  suppose, 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  cany  away  the 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  wished  to  se- 
duce a  daughter  of  Aidonciis,  king  of  the  Mo- 
lossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say,  bore  the 
name  of  Proscr|)ine,  and  tlie  dog  which  kept 
the  gales  of  the  palace,  was  called  Cerberus, 
and  hence  pcrha;)s  arises  the  fiction  ot  (he 
poets.  Piritlious  was  torn  lo  pieces  by  the 
dog,  but  Theseus  was  con  lined  in  prison,  from 
whence  lie  made  his  escape  some  time  after, 
by  the  assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  authors 
place  Theseus  and  his  fiiend  in  the  number 
of  the  Argonauts,  but  they  were  both  detain- 
ed, either  in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the 
country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the  time  of  .Jason's 
e,N]iedition  to  Colchis.  Plul.  in  ritd.—Jipollod. 
S.—llygin.  fab.  li  and  7i>.—Pm(s.  1,  c.  2,  &c. 

—  Ovid.  Mel.  7,  V.  433.  lb.  412.  Fusl.  3,  v.  478 
and  49\.—}Jc.roid.—Dio(J.  1  and  4. — Lucan.  2, 
v.  CV2.— Homer.  Od.  21,  v.  2m.—Htsiod.in 
Scut.  Ilerc.—JFJian.  V.  li.  4,  c.  b.—Slat.  Theb. 
.5,  v.  4:i2.—Properl .  o.~Ladant.  n.d  Thcb. 
Slal.—rhilosl.  Icon.  \.—Flacc.  2.—JipoUon.  1 

—  Virg.  JEn.  t),  v.  617. — Htntca.  in  Jiippol.-' 
Stat.jichill.l. 

TiiKsm.'E,  a  name  given  (o  the  people  ol 
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Athens,  because  they  were  governed  by  The- 
seus. 

TnEsiDES,  a  patronymic,  applied  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Theseus,  especially  Hippolytus.  Ovid- 
Her.  4,  v.  65. 

Thesmophora,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as  law- 
giver, in  whose  honour  festiv'als  were  insli 
luted  called  Tliesmophoria.  The  Thesino- 
phoria  were  instituted  by  Triptoleriius,  or  ac 
cording  to  some  by  Orpheus,  or  the  daughter? 
of  Danaus.  'I'lie  a^reatest  part  of  the  Grecian 
ciiies,  especially  Athens,  observed  tliem  with 
great  solemnity.  The  worshippers  were  free 
born  women,  whose  husbands  were  obliged  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  festival.  They  were 
assisted  by  a  priest  called  :t  a*  !?o?o,-,  becausi' 
iie  carried  a  crovvn  on  his  head.  Tliere  vjerv 
also  certain  virgins  who  oificiated,  and  vve?-e 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  free 
born  women  were  dressed  in  white  robes 
to  intimate  tlieir  spotless  innocence;  they 
were  charged  to  observe  the  strictest  chas- 
tity during  three  or  five  days  before  the 
celebration,  and  during  the  four  days  of  the 
soleinnify,  and  on  that  account  it  u'as  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  a^aus 
easivs.  fleabane,  and  all  such  iierbs  as  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  exjtelling 
ail  venereal  [)ropensities.  They  were  also 
charged  not  to  eat  pomegranates,  or  to  wear 
garlands  on  their  heads,  as  the  whole  was 
-to  be  observed  with  the  greatest  signs  of 
seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any  display 
of  ivontonness  or  levity,  ft  was  however 
usu.i!  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry 
expression  when  she  was  sad  and  melanclio- 
iy  for  the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Pro- 
sei'|)iiie.  Three  days  were  required  for  the 
preparation,  and  upon  the  11th  of  the 
•month  called  Pyanepsion..  the  women  went 
to  Eleusis,  carrying  books  on  their  heads, 
in  which  the  laws  which  the  goddess  had 
invented  were  contained.  On  the  14lh  of 
the  same  month  the  festival  began,  on  the 
16th  day  a  fast  was  observed,  and  the  vvo- 
men  sat  on  the  «;round  in  token  of  liumili- 
-alion.  It  was  usual  during  the  festival  to 
offer  praj'ers  to  Ceres,  Proserpine.  Pluto 
and  Calligenia,  whom  some  suppose  to 
be  the  nurse  or  favourite  maid  of  the 
goddess  of  corn,  or  perhaps  one  of  her  sur- 
names. There  were  some  sacrifices  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  con- 
finement. Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmopho- 
ria.  The  place  of  high  priest  was  heredita- 
ry in  the  family  of  Eumolpus.  Orid.  Mel 
10,  V.  431.  Fast.  4,  v.  (M'i.—Jjpollnd.  1,  c.  4.— 
Virg.  JF.n.  4,  v.  58. — Sopliod.  hi  (Edip.  Col. — 
Cltm.  Jllex. 

'f'nF.sM0THiiT-«,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archotis  among  the  .'Vlhenians,  because  they 
•took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
to  see  justice  impartially  administered.  They 
■were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespia,  now  Keocorio,  a  town  of  Bceo- 
^ia,  at  tlie  foot  of  mount  Helicon,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Thespia,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  or  from  Thespius.  Pl'm.  4,  c.  7. — 
fans.  S),  c.  26.— Strab.  9. 

The3piad;e,  the  sons  of  the  Thespiades. 
Vid.  Thespius.]  gg 
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[  Thespiades,  a  name  given  to  the  50 
Idausihters  of    Thespius.     [lid.    Thespius.]— 

I  Diod.  A. — Seneca,  in   Here.  (El.  369. Also 

I  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses,  because  they 
were  held  in  great  veneration  in  Thespia. 
Flacc.  2,  V.368.— Or-Vi.  Mel.  5,  v  310. 

Thespis  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed 
\iy  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536 
years  before  Christ.  His  representations  were 
very  rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town 
to  town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected 
a  temporary  stage,  where  two  actors,  wliose 
faces  were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  enter- 
tained the  audience  with  choral  songs,  Lc. 
Solon  was  a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  re- 
presentations,    liorat.  .-irt   P.  276. — Diod. 

THE.tpius-  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  Bceotia, 
>oa  of  Ercchtheus.  according  to  some  aotbors. 
fie  was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughtersshould 
have  children  by  Hercules,  and  therefore  when 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  him 
to  enjoy  their  company.  This,  which  accor- 
ding to  some,  was  effected  in  one  night,  passes 
for  the  13lh  and  most  arduous  of  the  labours 
of  Hercules,  as  the  two  folloiving  lines  from 
(lie  arcana  arcanissima  indicate; 
Ttrlius  hinc  decimus  labor  est  duriivmus,  imd 
Qiiinqunginta  simul  slupravil  node  puellas. 
All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
twins,  particulai'ly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the 
youngest.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the 
Thespiades  refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her 
arms, for  which  the  hero  condemned  her  to 
pass  all  her  life  in  continual  celibacy,  and  to 
become  the  priestess  of  a  temple  he  had  at 
Thespia.  The  children  of  the  Thespiades, 
called  Thespiadx,  went  to  Sardinia,  where 
tliey  made  a  settlement  with  lolaus,  the  friend 
of  their  lather.  Thespius  is  often  confounded 
hy  ancient  autho.'-s  with  Thestius,  though  the 
latter  lived  in  a  different  place,  and,  as  king  of 
Fleuron,  sent  his  sons  to  the  hunting  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  Jipollod.  2,  c.  4. — Paus,  9. 
c.  26  and  27.— Pint. 

ThesprGtia,  a  country  of  Epirus,  at  the 
west  of  Ambracia,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ache- 
ron and  Cocytus,  which  the  poets,  after  Ho- 
mer, have  called  the  streams  of  hell.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia.  Homer. 
Od.  14,  V.  315.— 67m/;.  7,  ik.c.—Paus.  1,  c. 
17. — Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

Thesprotus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia.     j3pollod.  3,  c.  8. 

Thkssai.ia,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose 
boiiiiflaries  have  been  different  at  different 
perioils.  Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  southern  parts 
of  Greece,  or  Grecia  propria;  east,  by  the 
M^eau;  north,  by  Macedonia  and  Mygdonia  ; 
and  west,  by  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  It  wasgen- 
eridly  divided  into  four  se[)arale  provinces, 
Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Istia:;otis,  and  Phtliio- 
tis,  to  which  some  add  Magnesia.  It  has  been 
severally  called  Jllmonia,  Pelusgicum,  .ilrgos, 
Hellas,  Jlrgeiu,  Dryupis,  Pelasgia,  Pyrrhwa, 
JEuiatliia,  iic.  The  name  of  Ihessalia  is  de- 
rived from  Thessalus,  one  of  its  monarchs. 
Thessaly  is  famous  for  a  deluge  which  hap- 
pened there  in  the  age  of  Deucalion.  Its 
mountains  and  cities  are  also  celebrated,  such 
as  Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  Larissa,  &c.     Tha. 
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Argoiiiiuts  were  partly  natives  of  Thessalj'.  i  Thetis,  one  of  the  sea  deities,  daugb- 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  passed  for  a  |  ter  of  Nereus  and  Dons,  often  confounded 
treacherous  nation,  so  that  false  money  was  with  Tethys,  her  grandmother.  She  was 
called  Thessalian  coin,  and  a  iierfidious  action   courted  by  Neptune  and  Jupiter;  but  when 


Thessalian  deceit.  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs.  The  cavalry  was  universally  es- 
teemed, and  the  people  \yere  superstitious, 
and  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic  and  incan- 
tations. Thessaly  is  now  called  Janna.  Lu- 
can  6,  v.  438,  Lc.—Dionys.  210. —  Curt.  3,  c, 
2.—JFJian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  l.—Paus.  4,  c.  3(5, 1.  10, 
c.  1. — Mela,  2,  c.  3. — Justin.  7,  c.  6. — Diod.  4. 
Thessat.ion,  a  servant  of  Mentor,  of 
Sidon,  in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Lc. 
Diod.   16. 

Thessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly  at  the 
south  of  the  river  Peneus. 

Thessalonica,  an  ancient  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, first  called  T/ienwa,  and  Thessalonica 
after  Thessalonica,  the  wife  of  Cassander. 
According  to  ancient  writers  it  was  once  very 
powerful,  audit  still  continues  to  be  a  place 
of  note.  Slrab.  7. — Dionys. — Cic.  in  Pis.  c. 
17.— Lir.  29,  c.  17,  I.  40,  c.  4,    1.  44,  c.  10  and 

45. — .Mela,  2,  c.  3, A  daughter   of  Philip, 

king  of  Macedonia,  sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  married  Caseander-  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Antipater,  who  put  her  to 
death.     Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

Thessatus,  a  son  of  jEmon. A   son  of 

Hercules  and  Calliope,  daug'hter  of  Euryphi- 
lus.     Thessaly  received  its  name  from  one  of 

these.      Jifoliod.    2.—Diclys.    Cret.    2. A 

physician  who  invited  Alexander  to  a  feast  at 

Babylon  to  give  him  poison. A   physician 

of  Lydia  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  gained  the 
favours  of  the  great  and  opulent  at  Rome,  by 
the  meanness  and  servility  of  his  behaviour. 
He  treated  all  physicians  witli  contempt,  and 
tbou::;ht  himself  superior  to  all  his  predeces- 
sors.  A  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused    Alcl- 

biades  because  he  imitated  the  mysteries  of 

Ceres. A  son   of  Pisistratus. A  player 

in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Tkestai.us,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Epi- 
caste.     .Ipollod.  2,  c.  7. 

Theste,  a  sister  of  Dionysins  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxenus, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  JEtoUa,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.     Polyb.  5. 

Thestiad^  and  Thestiades.  Vid.  Thespi- 
ada;  and  Thespiades. 

Thestias,  a  patronymic  of  Althaea,  daugh- 
ter of  Thestius.     Ovid.  Met  8. 

THESTiADffi,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  Tox- 
eusand  Plexijipus.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  286. 

Thestis,  a  fountain  in  the  country  of 
Cyrene. 

Thestius,  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  a  son  of 
Parthaon,  father  to  Toxeus,   Plexippus,  and 

Alt  ha. A  king   of  Thespia.     Vid.     Thes- 

pius.] The  sons  of  'Ihestius,  called   Thes- 

tiada,  were  killed  by  Meleager  at  the  chase 
of  the    Calydonian  boar.     Mpollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Thestor,  a  son  of  Idmon  ,ind  Laothoe, 
father  toCalchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  o!ten 
called  Thtslorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  19. — 
67aL  1,  A-h.  V.  497.— J^ipollon.  1,  v.  239.— /Jo- 
Tiier.  II.  1,  V.  69. 

Thestylis,  a  country  woman  mentioned 
\n  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 


the  gods  were  informed  that  the  son  she 
should  bring  forth  must  become  greater 
than  his  father,  their  addresses  were  stop- 
ped, and  Peleus,  the  son  of  .^Eacus,  was 
permitted  to  solicit  her  hand.  Thetis  re- 
fused him,  but  the  lover  had  the  artifice  to 
catch  her  when  asleep,  and  by  binding  her 
.strongly,  he  prevented  her  from  escaping 
from  his  grasp,  in  assuming  difFerent  forms. 
When  Thetis  found  that  she  could  not  elude 
the  vigilance  of  her  lover,  she  consented  to 
marry  him,  though  much  against  her  incli- 
nation. Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  on 
mount  Pelion,  with  great  popip;  all  the 
deities  attended  except  the  goddess  of  dis- 
cord, who  punished  the  negligence  of  Pe- 
leus, by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembly a  golden  apple,  to  be  given  to  the 
fairest  of  all  the  goddesses,  [/^irf.  Discor- 
dia.]  Thetis  became  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  attempting  to  see  whether  they 
were  immortal.  Achilles  must  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched 
him  from  her  hand  as  she  was  going  to  re- 
peat the  cruel  operation.  She  afterwards 
rendered  him  invulnerable,  by  plunging  him 
in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  except  that  part 
of  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him.  As 
Tlietis  well  knew  the  fate  of  her  son,  she 
attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan 
war  by  concealing  him  in  the  court  of  Ly- 
comedes.  This  was  useless,  he  went  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  mother,  stilt 
anxious  for  his  preservation,  prevailed  upon 
Vulcan  to  make  him  a  suit  of  armour;  but 
when  it  was  done,  she  refused  the  god  the 
favours  which  she  had  promised  him.  When 
Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris,  Thetis  issued 
out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nereides  to  mourn 
his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected  his 
ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  instituted  festival* 
in  his  honour.  He.nod.  Theog.  v.  244,  he. — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  2  and  9,  1.  3,  c.  l^.—Hygin 
fab.  54.— i/omer.  //.  1,  &c.  Od.  24,  v.  55.— 
Pava.  5,  c.  18,  kc.—Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  7,  !. 
12,  fab.  1,  Lc. 

Theutis,  or  Teuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with 
Agamemnon  at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva, 
under  the  form  of  Melas  son  of  Ops,  at- 
tempted to  pacify  him,  he  struck  the  god- 
dess and  returned  home.  Some  say  that  the 
goddess  afterwards  appeared  to  him  and 
showed  him  the  wound  whicli  he  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after. 
Pavs.  8,  c.  28. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Aurora,  bv  Hyperion.     [FJ(/.  Thea.]     Hesiod. 

T/>eng.v.'3lV. One  of  the  Sporades,  that 

rose  out  of  the  sea  in  the  age  of  Pliny.     PUn- 
27,  c.    J2. 

Thias,  a  king  of  Assyria. 
Thimbro.v,  a  Lacedaemonian  chosen  gene- 
ral to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.     He  was 
recalled,  and    afterwards    reappointed.     He 

died   B.  C.  391.    Diod.   17. A  friend  of 

Harpalus. 
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Ihiodamas,  the  father  of  Hylas.  [Vid. 
Theodamas.] 

Thirmida,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where 
Hiempsal  was  slain.     Sail.  Jug.  2. 

Thisbe,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
{Vid.  Pyramus.] A  town  of  Bceotia,  be- 
tween two  mountains.     Paus.  V,  c.  32. 

Thisias,  a  Sicilian  writer. 

Thisoa.  one  of  the  three  nymphs  who  fed 
Jupiter  ill  Arcadia.  She  built  a  town  wliich 
bore  her  name  in  Arcadia.     Paus.  8,  c,  38. 

Thlstie,  a  town  of  Bceotia.     Pliii.  4,  c.  7. 

Thoantium,  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Rhodes. 

Thoas,  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  in 
the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  stran- 
gers on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not 
been  delivered  by  Iphigenia.  [Vid.  Iphigenia.] 
According  to  some,  Troas   was  the  son  of 

Borysthens.     Ovid.  Pont.  3,  el.  2. A  king 

of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine. 
He  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
inanlhus.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lem- 
Bia:i  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hipsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hipsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he 
arrived  safe  in  a  neighbouring  island,  which 
some  call  Chios,  though  many  suppose  that 
Thoas  was  assassinated  by  the  enraged  females 
before  he  had  left  Lemnos.  Some  mytliologists 
confound  the  king  of  Lemnos  with  that  of 
Chersonesus,  and  suppose  that  they  were 
one  and  the  same  man.  According  to  their 
opinion,  Thoas  was  very  young  when  he  re- 
tired from  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he  went 
lo  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  he  settled. 
Flacc.  8,  V.  208.— Hi/gm.  fab.  74,  120.— Ortrf. 
in  lb.  384.  Heroid.  6,  v.  1 14. — Stat.  Theb.  5, 
V.  262  and  4S6.—Jlpollon.  Rhod.  1,  v.  209  and 
615. — Apollod.   1,  c.   9,  1.  3,  c.  6. — Eurip.  in 

Iphig. A    son    of    Andremon  and  Gorge, 

the  daughter  of  (Eneus.  He  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  on  15  or  rather  40  ships.     Homer.  II. 

'  2,  k.c.—Didys.    Cret.   l.—  Hygin.  fab.  97. 

A  famous  huntsman.      Diod.  4 A  son  of 

;  Icarius.     Jlpollod.  3,  c.  10. A  son  of  Jason 

,  and  Hipsipyle  queen  of  Lemnos.     Slat.  Theb. 

6,   V.  342. A  son  of   Ornytion,   grandson 

(of  Sisyphus.— — A  king  of  Assyria,  father  of 
Adonis  and  Myrrha,  according  to  Jpollod  3, 

c.  14. A  man  who  made  himself  master  of 

Miletus. An  officer  of  .^tolia,  who  strong- 
ly opposed  the  views  of  the  Romans,  and  fa- 
^oured  the  interest  of  Anliochus,  B.C.  193. 
■ One  of  the  friends  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy,  kill- 
ed by  Halesus.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  415. 

Thoe,  one  of  the   Nereides.     Hcslod.   Th. 

-45. One    of  the   horses  of  Admetus. 

Une  of  the  Amazons,  k.c.     Val.  Fl.  6,  v.  376. 
I     TuoLus,  a  town  of  Africa. 

TjioMYRis,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyiis,  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the 
iVIassageta;.  After  her  husband's  death  sh' 
marched  against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade 
her  territories,  cut  his  army  to  ))iece.s,  and 
l(i!led  him  on  the  spot.  The'barbarous  queen 
.lurdered  the  head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be 
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cut  off  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human 
blood,  with  the  insulting  words  of  satia  te 
sanguine  quern  siiisti.  Her  son  had  been  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  before  she  marched  herself  at 
the  head  of  her  armies.  Htrodot.  1,  c.  205. — 
Justin.  1,  c.  S.—  TibuU.  4,  el.  1,  v.  143. 

Thon,  an  Egyptian  physician,  &ic. 

TiioNis,  a  courtezan  of  Egypt. 

TnooN,  a  Trojan  chief  killed  by  Ulysses. 

Ovid.  Met.  13,   v.  259. One   of   the   giants 

who  made  war  agains'.  Jupiter.  Jlpollod.  1, 
c.  6. 

Thoosa,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Phorcys, 
and  mother  of  Polyphemus,  by  Neptune. 
Hcsiod.  T/ieog.  v.  236.— Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  71. 

ThoOtes,  one  of  the  Grecian  heralds. 

Thoranius,  a  general  of  Metellus,  killed  by 
Sertorius.     Plut. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in 
Ionia,  where  the  grammarian  Da|)hitas  was 
suspended  on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  language 
against  kings  and  absolute  princes,  whence  the 
proverb  cave  a  T/iorace.  Sirab.  14. A  La- 
cedaemonian officer  who  served  under  Lysan- 
der,  and   was   put  to   death  by  the  Ephori. 

Plut.  in  Lys. A  man  of  Larissa,  who  paid 

much  attention  to  the  dead  body  of  Anligonus, 
&.C.     Plut.  in  Lys.  SiC. 

Thoria  r.ES,  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thorius,  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should 
pay  any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed. 
It  also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing 
and  pastures.     Cic.  in  Brul. 

Thornas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  Avho 
became  mother  of  Bupiiagus,  by  Japetus.  The 
mountain  was  afterwards  called  Coccygia,  be- 
cause Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a 
cuckoo.     Paus.  8,  c.  27. 

Thorsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia.  Paus.  10,  c. 
17. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as 
Mercury. 

Thous,  a  Trojan  chief,  fcc. One  of  Ac- 

taeon's  dogs. 

Thrace,  a  daughter  of  Titan. A  name 

of  Thrace.     [J^irf.  Thracia.] 

Thraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  [Vid. 
Tiiracia.] 

Thracia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  at 
the  south  of  Scythia,  bounded  by  mount  Haj- 
mus.  It  had  the  .(Egean  sea  on  the  south,  on 
the  west  Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon, 
and  on  the  east  the  Euxine  sea,  the  Propontis, 
and  the  Hellespont.  Its  northern  boundaries 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ister,  according  to  Pliny 
and  others.  The  Thracians  were  looked  upon 
as  a  cruel  and  barbarous  nation,  they  were  na- 
turally brave  and  warlike,  addicted  to  drinking 
and  venereal  pleasures,  and  they  sacriliced 
without  the  smallest  humanity  their  enemies 
on  the  altar.s  of  their  gods.  Their  government 
wasoiiginally  monarchical,  and  divided  among 
a  number  of  indf  jiendent  princes.  Tiirace  is 
barren  as  to  its  soil.  It  received  its  name 
(rom  Thiax,  the  son  of  Mars,  the  chief  deity  of 
the  country.  The  first  inhabitants  lived  upon 
plunder,  and  on  the  miik  and  tlesh  of  sheep. 
It  forms  now  the  province  of  Rumania,  tie- 
rodol.  4,  c.  99,  1.  5,  c.  ■■i.—Strab.  1,  ij.c.—  Virg. 
Jfhi.  3,  ij.c.—MeUu  2,  c.  2,  !k.c.—Pau.<i.9,  c. 
29,  k.c.~Ovid.  Met.  11,  V.  92, 1.  13,  v.  565,  kc. 
—  C.  .Kep.  in  Ak.  11. 
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THRA^iDiE,  an  illustrious  family  at  Delphi, 
destroyed  by  Philomelas,  because  they  oppos- 
ed his  views.     Diod.  16. 

TiiRACis,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Pans.  10, 
c.  3. 

Thraseas,  or  Thrasius,  a  soothsayer.  [  Fid. 

Thrasius] Partus,  a  stoic    philosopher  of 

Pataviuni,  in  the  age  of  Nero,  famous  fur  his 
independence  and  generous  sentiments ;  he 
died  A.  1).  66.—Jiiv.  5,  v.  'S6.—jMart.  1,  ep.  19. 
—  Tacit.  A.  15,  c.  16. 

Thr.\sidkijs  succeeded  his  father  Theron 
as  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  coiiquered 
by  lliero,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Bwd. 
11 

Thrasimenus.      I'id.  Thrasymenus. 

Thrasil's,  a  general  of  a  mercenary  hand  in 
Sicily,  who  raised  a  sedition  against  Timoleon. 

Diod  16. A  s[)endtbrift  at  Rome,  Lc.     Ho- 

ral.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  99. 

Thraso,  a  painter.  Slrab.  14. A  fa- 
vourite of  Hieronymus,  who  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  Romans.     He  was  put  to  death  by 

the  tyrant. The  character  of  a  captain  in 

Terence. 

Thrasybulus,  a  famous  general  of  Athens 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  (lie  30  tyrants  of 
his  country  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  be 
received  for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive  branch  ;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasyhidiis  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  I'ecover  their  lost 
power  in  the  iEgean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
After  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  this 
great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  iiy  the  in- 
habitants of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers  had 
plundered  without  his  knowledge.  B.  C.  391. 
Diod.  14. —  C.  JS'ep.  in  vita. —  Cic.  Phil. —  Val. 

Max.  4,   c.    I. A   tyrant  of  Miletus,  B.  C. 

634. A  soothsayer  descended  from  Apollo. 

Pans.  6,   c.  2. A  son  of  Gelon,  banished 

from  Syracuse,  of   which   he  was  the  tyrant, 

B.   C.  466. An   Athenian   in   the  army  of 

the  Persians,  who  sup|)orted  the  siege  of  Ha- 
licarnassus. 

Thrasvd^cs,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  &c. 

Thrasyli.us,  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disor- 
dered in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  ships 
which  entered  the  Pira;us  (o  be  his  own.  He 
was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
happy  illusion   of   mind.     JF.lian.  V.  H.  4,  c 

26. A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the  age 

of  Alcibiadcs;  with  whom  he  obtained  a  victo- 
ry over  the  Tersians.   Thucyd.  8. A  Gieek 

Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathematician, 
who  enjoyed  the  favours  and  the  friendship  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.     Sutt.  in  Tib. 

Thrasymachus,  a  native  of  Carthage  who 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Pla- 
to. Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at 
Athens,  ho  starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at 

last  banged  himself.     Juv.  7,  v.  204. A  man 

who  abolished  democracy  at  Cuma\  Arid 
Pol.  6,  c.  5. 

Thrasymkoes,  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of 
Pylos,  by  Ana.xibia,  llie  daughter  of  Bias  He 
ivas  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  theTro- 
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jan  war.  Hygin.fab.  21.— Paris.  2,  c.  26. — »- 
A  son  of  Philomelus,  who  carried  away  a 
daughter  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  married 
Polya'.n.  5. 

Thrasymenus,  a  lake  of  Italy  near  Peru- 
sium,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Anniba!  and  the  Romans,  under  Fla- 
minius,  B.  C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  Ro- 
mans were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy 
6:000,  or  Polybius  15.000.  The  loss  of  An-' 
nibal  was  about  1,500  men.  About  lO.OOC- 
Romans  made  their  escape  all  co\ered  with 
wounds.  This  lake  is  now  called  the  lake 
of  Perugia.  Strab.  5.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  765.— 
Plut. 

TiiKEicius,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called 
by  way  of  eminence  Threicius  Sacerdos.  Virg 
JEn..  6.  v.  645. 

Threissa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Harpa- 
Ivce,  a  native  of  Thrace.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
320. 

Threpsippas,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Pa- 
nope.     Jjpoltod. 

Thriambus,  one  of  tlie  surnames  of  Bac-i 
chus. 

Thronu'M,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  the- 
Boagrius  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  sinus  Malia-  . 
cus.     Liv.  36,  c.  20, — V/mft.  9. — PUn.  4,  c.  7. 
Another  of  Thespj-otia 

Thryon,  a  town  of  Messenia,  near  the  AI- 
pheus.     Strab.  8. — Homer.  11.  2. 

Thryos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  near' 
El  is. 

Thucydides,  a  celebrated  Greek  histo- 
rian, born  at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was; 
Olorus,  and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned 
the  great  Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distin- 
guished by  an  eager  desire  to  excel  in  the 
vigorous  exercises  and  gymnastic  amusements, 
which  called  the  attention  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  when  he  had  reached  the  j'ears  of 
manhood,  he  af)peared  in  the  .Atheriian  ar- 
mies. Durin»  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was- 
commissionec)  by  his  countrymen  to  relieve- 
Amphipolis;  but  the  quick  march  of  Bra-^ 
sidas,  the  Laceda'mot)ian  general,  defeated' 
his  operations,  and  Thucydides,  unsncress- 
ful  in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
.Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year 
of  this  celebrated  w-ar,  and  in  the  place  of 
his  banishment  the  general  began  to  >vrile 
an  impartial  history  of  the  important  events 
which  had  happened  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  which  still  continued  to  agitate- 
the  several  slates  of  Greece.  This  famous 
history  is  continued  only  to  the  21st  yeaP' 
of  the  war,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
time  till  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Athens, 
v\  as  described  by  the  pen  of  Theo[)ompus  and- 
Xenoi)hon.  Thucydides  wrote  in  the  Attic 
dialect,  as  [lossessed  of  more  vigour,  [lurity, 
elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared  neither 
lime  nor  money  to  procure  authentic  ma- 
terials; and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
i^ieat  light  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  hislory  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  wriden  by  his  daugh- 
ter. The  character  of  this  interesting  history 
is  well  knowfl,  and  the  noble  eiuulatiou  of  the 


writer  will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears 
when  he  linard  Herodotus  repeal  his  history 
of  the  Persian  wars  at  (he  public  festivals  of 
Greece.  The  historian  of  Haiicarnassus  has 
been  compared  with  the  son  of  Olortis,  but 
each  has  his  peculiar  excellence.  Sweetness 
of  style,  grace,  and  elegance  of  expression, 
maybe  called  the  characteristics  of  the  for 
iner,  while  Thucydidcs  stands  uneqiialled  for 
the  fire  of  his  descriptions,  the  conciseness,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  strong  and  energetic 
matter  of  his  narratives.  His  relations  are 
,  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  interested  in  the 
events  he  mentions;  his  impartiality  is  indubi- 
table, as  he  no  \vhere  betrays  the  least  resent- 
ment against  his  countrymen,  and  the  factious 
partisans  of  Cleon,  who  liad  banished  him 
from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  histo- 
rian for  the  injudicious  distribution  of  his 
subject,  and  wliile,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
the  whole  is  divided  into  suramei's  and  winters, 
tlie  thread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the 
scene  continually  shifted;  and  the  reader, 
unable  to  pursue  event.'^  to  the  end,  is  trans- 
ported from  Persia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from 
the  walls  of  Syracuse  to  the  coast  of  Corcyra. 
The  animated  harangues  of  Thucydides  have 
been  universally  admired;  he  found  a  model 
in  Herodotus,  but  he  greatly  surpassed  the 
original,  and  succeeding  historians  have  adopt- 
ed with  success,  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing 
which  introduces  a  general  addressing  himself 
to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that 
Demosthenes  to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator, 
transcribed  it  eight  difierent  times,  and  read 
it  with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost 
repeat  it  by  heart.  Thucydides  died  at  Athens, 
■where  he  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile, 
in  his  80lh  year,  '391  years  before  Christ.  The 
best  editions  of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker, 
fol.  Amst.  1731 ;  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  8  vols. 
1759;  of  Hudson,  fol.  Oxon.  1696,  and  the 
Svo.  of  Bi.  ont.  1788.  Cic.  de  Oral.  kc.—Dlod. 
12.— Dionys.    Hal.   de    Thuc.—JElian.    V.   H. 

12,  c.  50 — Q^uintil. A  son  of  Milesias,  in 

the  age  of  Pericles.     He  was  banisiied  for  his 
©pposition  to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  &.c. 

Thuisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Tacit. 

THiJr.K.  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
©f  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  an- 
cients gave  the  epithet  of  ultima.  Its  situation 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its 
present  name  is  unknown  by  modern  histori- 
ans. Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now 
sailed  Iceland  or  )iart  of  Greerdand,  whilst 
©thers  imagine  it  to  be  the  Shetland  isles. 
Slat.  3,  Syl.  5,  v.  20.— Strab.  I.— Mela,  3,  c. 
e.— Tacit.  Agric.  Hy—Plin.  2,  c.  75,  1. 4,  c.  16. 
■—Virg.  G.  1,  V.  20.— Jur.  15,  v.  112; 

TuvRim,  II,  or  ium,  a  town  of  Lucania 
.in  Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near 
the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  num- 
ber of  this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and 
Herodotus.     Strab.  6.—Plin.  12,  c.  4.— Mela, 

3,  c.  4. A  town  of  Messenia.     Paus.  4,  c. 

31.— Strab.  8. 

Tui'RiNcs,  a  name  given  to  Augustus  when 
he  was  young,  either  because  some  of  his  pro- 
Senitors  were  natives  of  Thurium,  or  because 
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j  they  had  distinguished  themselves  there.  Suit 
i  lun.  Aug.  7. 

I     Thusci.i,  a  country  of  Italy,  the  same  a^ 
'Etruria.     [Fj(/.  Etruria.] 

Thya,  a    daughter    of    the    Cephisus. 

A  place  near  Delphi. 

Thvauf.s,  (sing.  ThvasJ  a  name  of  the 
Bacclianals.  Tlity  received  it  from  Tiiyas, 
daughter  of  Caslalliiis,  and  mother  of  Delphus 
by  Apollo.  She  was  the  first  woman  who  was 
priestess  of  the  god  Bacchus,  t^irg.  JEn.  4,  v. 
S02.— Paus.  10,  c.  4. 

Thyamis,  a  river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea.     Paus.  I,  c.  11. —  Cic.  7,  Att.  2. 

Thyana.,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.     Strab. 

Thyatira.  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
Liv.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thybarni,  a  people  near  Sardes     Diod.  17, 

Thyesta,  a  sister  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse. 

TnvEST£S,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  debauched 
/Erope,  the  wife  of  his  brothei-  Atreus,  be- 
cause he  retused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Atreus  divorced  /Erope,  and 
banisiied  Thyestes  from  his  kingdom  ;  but 
soon  after,  the  more  ettectually  to  punish  his 
infidelity,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  reconciled 
to  him,  and  recalled  ijim  to  Argos.  Thyestes 
was  received  by  his  brother  at  an  elegant  en- 
tertainment- but  he  was  soon  informed  that 
he  had  been  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  one  of 
his  own  children.  This  Aretns  took  care  to 
communicate  to  him  by  showing  him  the  re- 
mains of  his  son's  body.  This  action  appeared 
so  barbarous,  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
mytliologists,lhe  sun  changed  his  usual  course, 
not  to  be  a  spectator  of  so  bloody  a  scene. 
Tliyestus  escaped  from  his  brother  and  fled  to 
Ejiirus.  Some  time  after  he  met  his  daugh- 
ter Pelopcia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  and 
he  offered  her  violence  without  knowing  who 
she  was.  This  incest,  however,  according  to 
some,  was  intentionally  committed  by  the  fa- 
ther, as  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus  would 
be  avenged  by  a  son  born  from  himself  and 
Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her  fa- 
ther, was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats  ; 
he  was  called  .li^gysthus,  and  presented  to  hi5 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  iEgysthus  a  sword,  which  she 
had  taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  (he 
grove  of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering 
who  he  was.  Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to  pun- 
ish his  brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Mena- 
laus  to  pursue  him,  and  when  at  last  they  found 
him,  he  was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown 
into  a  close  prison.  ^Egysthus  was  sent  to  mur- 
der Thyestes,  but  the  father  recollected  the 
sword  which  was  raised  to  slab  him,  and  a  few 
questions  convinced  him  that  his  assassin  wa*- 
his  own  son.  Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  dis- 
covery, and  when  she  found  that  she  had  com- 
mitted incest  with  her  father,  she  nskcd  /I'lgys- 
thus  to  examine  the  sword,  and  immediately 
plunged  it  into  her  ow"n  breast.  JCgysthua 
rushed  from  (he  prison  to  Atreus,  with  the 
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bloody  weapon,  and  murdered  him  near  an  al- 
tar, as  lie  wished  to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on 
the  supposed  death  of  Thyestes.  At  the  deatii 
of  Atreus,  Thyestus  was  placed  on  his  brother's 
throne  by  ^gysthus,  from  which  he  was 
soon  after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Me 
nelaus.  He  retired  from  Argos,  and  was 
banished  into  the  island  of  Cylhera  by  Aga- 
memnon, where  he  died.  Apollod.  2,  c.  4. — 
Sophocl.  in  Ajac. — Hygln.  fab.  86,  &c. — Ovid, 
in  lb.  359— Lucan.  i,  v.  544,  I.  7,  v.  451.— 
Senec.  in  Thyest. 

Thymbka,  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near 
Sardes,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there  between  Cyrus  and  Crcesus,  in 
which  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  troops 
of  Cyrus  amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides 
chariots,  and  those    of  Croesus  were    twice 

as  numerous. A  plain  in   Troas,  through 

which  a  small  river,  called  Thymbrius,  falls  in 
its  course  to  the  Scamander.  Apollo  had 
there  a  temple,  and  from  thence  he  is  called 
ThymbrcEus.  Achilles  was  killed  there  by 
Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab.  13. — Stat. 
4.  Sylv.  7,  V.  22.— Diclys.  Cret.  2,  c.  52,  1. 
2,c.  1. 

Thymbrsus,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
G.  4,  V.  323.  ^Ji.  3,  V.  85.  [Vid.  Thym- 
bra.] 

TnvMBRiSji  a  concubine  of  Jupiter,  said 
to  be  mother  of  Pan.  JipoUod. A  foun- 
tain and  river  of  Sicily.  Theoc.  1,  v.  100. 
Thvmbkon.  Vid.  Thimbron. 
Thymele,  a  celebrated  female  dancer, 
favoured  by  Domitian.  Juv.  1,  v.  36,  5a/.  6, 
V.  36. 

Thymiathis,  a  river  of  Epirus.    Slrab.  7. 
THVMocHAnr:s,  an  Athenian  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

THYMffiTEs,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ox- 
inthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  The- 
seus, who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  de- 
posed because  he  refused  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge sent  by  Xanthus  king  of  Bceotia,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Messenian  B.  C.  1128, 
who  repaired  the  honour  of  Athens  by  fight- 
in    the    Boeotian  king.     Pans.  2,  c.   18. 

A  Trojan  prince,  whose  wife  and  son  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Priam.  It  was  to 
revenge  the  king's  cruelty  that  he  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wooden  horse 
within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Laomedon, 
according  to  some      Virg.  JEn.  2,   v.    32. — 

Dictys.  Crcl.  4,  c.  4. A  son   of  Hicetaon, 

who  accompanied  jEneas  into  Italy,  and  was 
killed  by  Turnus.  Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  123,  I.  12, 
V.  364. 

Thyni,  or  BiTHYNi,  a  people  of  Bithy- 
nia;  hence  the  word  rZ/^/zia  merx  applied  to 
their  commodities.  Uorat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  3. — 
Plin.4,  c.  11. 

Thyodamas.     Vid.  Theodamas. 
Thyone,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after  she 
bad  been  presented  with  immortality  by  her 
son  Bacchus.     Mpollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Thyoneus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  from  his 
mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyone.  Apol- 
lod.3,  c  5.  Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  23. —  Ovid. 
4,  Met.  V.  13. 

Thvotes,  a  priest  of  the  Cabiri,  in  Samo- 
tbrace.     Flaec.  2,  v.  438. 

Thyke,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  there  betwecu  the  Argives 
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and  the  Lacedajmonians.  Herodoi.  I,  c.  82.—' 
Stai.Theb.  4,  v.  48. 

Thyrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hermione.     Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Thyreum,  a  town  of  Acarnaaia,  whose  in- 
habitants are  called  Thyriemes.  Liv.  36,  c. 
11,  1.38,  c.  9. 

Thyreus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arca- 
dia.    Paus.  8,  c.  3. A  son  of  (Eneus,  king 

ofCalydon.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  8. 

Thykides,  three  small  islands  at  the  point  of 
Taenarus.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

THYRSAGET.E,  a  people  of  Saroiatia,  who 
live  upon  hunting.     Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oris- 
tagni. 

Thyssos,  a  town  near  mount  Athos. 

Thyus,  a  satrap  of  Paphlagonia,  who  revol- 
ted from  Artaxerxes,  and  was  seized  by  Data- 
mes.     C.  JVep.  in  Dat. 

TiASA,  a  daughter  of  tiie  Eurotas,  who 
gave  her  name  to  a  river  in  Laconia.  Paus. 
3,  c.  18. 

TiBARENi,  a  people  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 

borders  of  the  Thermodon. A  people    of 

Pontus.     Mela,  2,  c.  20. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  He- 
rod, near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  called 
after  Tiberius.  Plin.  5,  c.  16. — Joseph.  A.  18, 
c.  3. 

TiBERiNus,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of 
Alba,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which 
on  that  account  assumed  the  name  of  Tiht- 
r«,  of  which  he  became  the  protecting  god 
Liv.  1,  c.  'A.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  20.-^  Far- 
ro.de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5,  k.c.—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  389. 
1.4,  v.  47. 

TiBERis,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a  river 
of  Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built.  It  was  originally  called  Albula, 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  after- 
wards Tiberus,  when  Tiberinus,  king  of  Al- 
ba, had  been  drowned  there.  It  was  also 
named  Tyrrhenus,  because  it  watered  Etru- 
ria,  and  Lydius,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  16 
miles  below  Rome,  after  dividing  Latium 
from  Etruria.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  47,  329,  &,c, 
I.  5,  v.  641,  in  lb.  514.— Luran.  1,  v.  381,  fee. 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. —  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  30. 
—Horat.  1,  Od.  2,  v.  13.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.—Lii. 
1,  c.  3. 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  a  Roman 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  descend- 
ed from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  en- 
tertaining the  populace  with  magnificent 
shows  and  tights  of  gladiators,  and  he  gained 
some  api)lause  in  the  funeral  oration  which 
he  pronounced  over  his  father,  though  only 
nine  years  old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Ro- 
man armies  was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war 
against  the  Cantabri,  and  afterwards  in  the 
capacity  of  general,  he  obtained  victories  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  reward- 
ed with  a  triumph.  Yet,  in  the  midit  of  his 
glory,  Tiberius  fell  under  the  disjileasure  of 
Augustus,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
continued  for  seven  years  as  an  exile,  till  by  the 
influence  of  his  mother  Livia  with  the  empe- 
jor,  he  was  recalled.    His  return  to  Rome  v\  as 
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♦lie  more  glonous  •,  he  had  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies  in  lllyricum.  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia.  and  seemed  to  divide  the  sovereign 
jiower  with  Augustus.  At  the  death  of  this 
celebrated  emperor,  Tiberius,  who  had  been 
adopted,  assumed  the  reins  of  government ; 
and  while  with  dissimulation  and  affected  mo- 
desty he  wished  to  decline  the  dans;eroiis  of- 
fice, he  found  time  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his 
friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but  by  the 
recommendation  of  Augustus,  and  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  Thb  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tranquil- 
litv  to  the  world  ;  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  the  friend 
of  justice  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation,  but  he 
was  satisfied  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
master  of  his  slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
.seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disap- 
peared, and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real 
character.  His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Li- 
via,  to  whose  intrigues  he  was  indebted  for 
the  purple,  his  cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and 
his  tyrannical  oppression  and  murder  of  many 
noble  senators,  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
people,  and  suspected  even  by  his  most  inti- 
mate favourites.  The  armies  mutinied  in 
Pannonia  and  Germany,  but  the  tumults  were 
silenced  by  the  prudence  of  the  generals  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  otTicers,  and  the  factious  de- 
magogues were  abandoned  to  their  condign 
Eunishment.  This  acted  as  a  check  upon  Ti- 
erins  in  Rome  ;  he  knew  from  thence,  as  his 
successors  experienced,  that  his  power  was 
precarious,  and  his  very  existence  in  perpetual 
danger.  He  continued  as  he  had  begun,  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  senate  ;  all 
libels  against  him  he  disregarded,  and  observed, 
that  in  a  free  city,  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue 
of  every  man  sbonld  be  free.  The  taxes  were 
gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  restrained  by 
the  salutary  regulations,  as  well  as  by  the  pre- 
vailing example  and  frngality  of  tiie  emperor. 
While  Rome  exhibited  a  scene  of  peace  and 
public  tranquillity;  the  barbai'ians  were  seve- 
rally defeated  on  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
and  Tiberius  gained  new  honou?'s,  b}'  the  acti- 
vity and  valour  of  Germanic-us  and  his  other 
faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs  of 
Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  T 
berius  dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of 
his  popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebra- 
ted general  in  Antioch  was,  as  some  snp|)ose, 
accelerated  by  poison,  and  the  secret  resent- 
ment of  the  emperor.  Not  oidy  his  relations 
and  friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent  were 
sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice  ; 
and  there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  fami- 
ly that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss 
of  a  brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at 
last  retired  to  the  island  of  Capreaj,  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  where  he  buried  himself 
in  unlawful  pleasures.  The  care  of  the  em- 
pire was  intrusted  to  fiivouriics,  among  whom 
Sejanus  for  a  while  shone  with  uncommon 
splendour.  In  his  solitaiy  retreat  the  empe- 
ror proposed  rewards  to  such  as  invented  new 
pka.sure.s,    or  amid   produce   fresh  hiEurie? 
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He  forgot  his  age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  the  most  unnatural  vices 
and  enormous  indulgences  which  can  draw  a 
blush,  even  upon  the  countenance  of  the  most 
debauched  and  abandoned.  While  the  empe- 
ror was  lost  to  himself  and  the  world,  the 
provinces  w^ere  harassed  on  every  side  by  the 
barbarians,  and  Tiberius  found  himself  insult- 
ed by  those  enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had 
seen  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every  mark 
of  submissive  adulation.  At  last  grown  weak 
and  helpless  through  infirmities,  bethought  of 
his  approaching  dissolution;  and  as  he  well 
knew  that  Rome  could  not  exist  without  a 
head,  he  nominated  as  his  successor,. Caius 
Caligula.  Many  might  inquire,  why  a  youth 
naturally  so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire  ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cruel- 
ties to  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which 
might  be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, whose  natural  propensities  he  had  well 
defined,  in  saying  of  Caligula  that  he  bred  a 
serpent  for  the  Roman  people,  and  a  Phae- 
ton for  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  died 
at  Misenum  the  16th  of  March,  A.  D.  37,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  23 
years,  six  months,  and  26  days.  Caligula  was 
accused  of  having  hastened  his  end  by  suffoca- 
ting him.  The  joy  was  universal  when  his 
death  was  known ;  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment  to  re- 
joice, heedless  of  the  calamities  which  await- 
ed them  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  The  body 
of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
burnt  with  great  solemnity.  A  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seem- 
ed to  forget  his  benefactor,  while  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  praises  of  Augustus,  Ger^ 
manicus,  and  his  own.  The  character  of  Ti- 
berius has  been  examined  with  particular  at- 
tention by  historians,  and  his  reign  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  of  all 
the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When  a  pri- 
vate man,  Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed ;  when  he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrogant,  jealous,  and  revengeful.  If  he  found 
his  military  operations  conducted  by  a  war- 
like general,  he  affected  moderation  and  vir- 
tue ;  but  when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  a  favourite,  he  was  tyraimical  and 
dissolute.  If,  as  some  observe,  lie  bad  lived 
in  the  limes  of  the  Roman  republic,  he 
might  have  hecu  as  conspicuous  as  his  great 
ancestors;  but  the  sovereign  power  lodged  in 
his  hands,  rendered  him  vicious  and  oppres- 
sive. Yet,  though  he  encouraged  informers 
and  favoured  (lattery,  he  blushed  at  the 
mean  servilities  of  the  senate,  and  derided 
(lie  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who  approach- 
ed him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached  a 
savage  elephant.  He  was  a  i)atron  of  learn 
ing,  lie  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker, 
and  dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  stu- 
dy. He  wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A 
complaint  on  the  death  of  Lucius  Ca?sar,  as 
also  some  Greek  pieces  in  imitation  of  some 
of  his  favourite  authors.  He  avoided  all  im- 
proper expressions,  and  all  foreign  word? 
lie  totally  wished  to  banish  from  the  Latin 
tongue.  As  instances  of  his  humanity,  it, 
has' been  recorded  that  he  was  uncommon- 
ly iibern!  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  whose 
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habitations  had  been  destroyed  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  his  officers 
wished  him  to  increase  tlip  taxes,  J^o-  said 
Tiberius,  a  good  shepherd  must  shear,  not 
flay  his  sheep.  The  senators  wished  to  call 
the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  was 
born,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  CcC 
sar  and  Augustus,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  ;  but  this  he  refused,  saying,  IVha! 
will  you  do,  conscript  fathers,  if  you  have 
thirteen  Ccesars?  Like  the  rest  of  the  em- 
perors, he  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  even  during  his  life.  It  has 
been  wittiiy  observed  by  Seneca,  that  h" 
never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life- 
for  lie  continued  in  a  perpetual  slate  of  in- 
toxication from  the  time  he  gave  himself 
lo  drinking  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
Sueton.  in  vita,    &.c. — Tacit.    Jinn.  6,  k,c. — 

Dion.    Cass. A    friend    of   Julius   Caisar. 

whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  of  Al- 
exandria. Tiberius  forgot  the  favours  he 
had  received  from  his  friend  ;  and  when 
he  was  assassinated,  he  wished  all  his  mur- 
derers   to     be     publicly    rewarded,-^ One 

of  the  Gracchi.     [Vid.    Gracchus.] Sem- 

prohius,  a  son  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  the 
sister  of  Germanicus,  put  to  death  by  Ca- 
ligula.  A    son   of    Brutus,    put   to    death 

by  his  father,  because  lie  had  conspired 
with  other  young  noblemen   to  restore  Tar- 

quin    to    his    throne. A    Thracian    made 

emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
empire. 

TiBESis,  a  river  of  Scythia  flowing  from 
nionnt  Hsemus  into  the  Ister.  Herodol.  4, 
c.  49. 

TiBiscus,  now  Teisse,  a  river  of  Dacia, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temcs- 
ivar.     It  falls  into  the  Danube. 

TiBRis.     [Fid  Tiberis.] 

TiBiiL.i,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango 
Sar  do. 

TiBULLus,  Aulus  Albius,  a  Roman  knight 
.celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions.  He 
followed  Messala  Corvinus  into  the  island 
■of  Corcy.i-a,  but  he  was  soon  dissatisfied  with 
She  toils  of  war,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  all 
ihe  effeminate  indolence  of  an  Italian  climate. 
His  first  composition  was  to  celebrate  the  vir- 
tues of  his  friend  Messala,  but  his  more  fa- 
vourite study  was  writing  love  verses,  in 
praise  of  his  mislresses  Delia  and  Plaulia,  of 
Nemesis  and  NeaM-a,  and  in  these  elegant 
effusions  he  .'liowed  himself  the  most  correct 
of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brutus,  he  lost  his  possessions  when 
the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirate  were  rewarded 
with  lauds  ;  but  he  might  have  recovered 
ihem  if  he  had  condescended,  like  Virgil,  to 
make  his  court  to  .Augustus.  Four  books  of 
elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  of  his 
fomposition.  They  are  uncommonly  elegant 
and  beautiful,  and  possessed  with  so  much 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer 
is  deserveilly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac 
poets.  Tibuilus  was  intiuiafe  \siih  the  litera- 
ry men  of  his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had 
a  poetical  contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the 
favours  of  an  admired  courtezan.  Ovid  has 
written  a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
friend.     The  poems  of  Tibuilus  are  generally 
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published  with  those  of  Propertius  and  Ca- 
tullus, of  which  the  best  editions  are,  tiiat  of 
Vulpius,  Patavii,  1737,  1749,  1755 ;  that  of 
Barbou,  12nio.  Paris.  1754;  and  thai  by 
Heyne  8vo.  Lips.  1776.  Ovid.  3,  Jtn.  d.  9, 
Trisl.  2,  v.  441.— Horat.  1,  ep.  4,  1.  1,  od.  33,  v. 
l.~quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

TiBUR,  an  ancient  tovvn  of  the  Sabines, 
ibout  '20  miles  north  of  Rome,  built  as  some 
say  by  Tibur  the  son  of  Ampiiiaraus.  It  was 
ivatered  b\'  the  Auio,  and  Hercules  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  been  called  Herculei  muri.  la 
the  neighbourhood,  the  Romans  on  account 
■  >f  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  had  their  several 
villas  where  they  retired  ;  and  there  also  Ho- 
race had  his  favourite  country  seat.  thi)iigli 
some  place  it  nine  miles  higiier.  Sirab.  5. — 
6'if.  2.  Orat.  65.Suet.  Cnl.  2\.—  Vircr.  JEn. 
7,  V.  em.—Horat.  3,  od.  4,  he— Ovid  Fast.  6, 
V  61,  he. 

L.  TiBURTius,  a  centurion  in  Cajsar's  army, 
wounded  by  Pompey's  soldiers. 

TiBi'RTus.  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  call- 
ed Tihwiia  Mmnia.  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Amphiaraus.     Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  670. 

TicHis.  now  Tech,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

TicHios,  a  name  given  to  the  top  of  mount 
(Eta.     Liv.  36,  c.  16. 

TiciDA,  a  R- man  poet  a  few  years  before 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams-  and 
oraised  his  mistress  Metelia  under  tiie  fictitious 
iiame  of  Perilla.     Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  4*3. 

TiciNus,  now  Tesino,  a  river  near  Ticinum, 
a  small  town  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Anrdbal.  Tlie  town  of 
Ticinum  was  also  called  Pavia.  The  Ti- 
ciniis  falls  into  the  Po.  Slrab.  5. — Ital.  4, 
V.  81. 

Tioius,  a  man  who  joined  Pompey,  &c. 

TiEssA,  a  river  of  Laconia,  falling  into  the 
Eurotas.     Paus.  3,  c.  18. 

TiFATA,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Capua.     Stat.  Sylc.  4. 

TiFEKNiiM,  a  name  common  to  three 
towns  of  Italy.  One  of  them  for  distinction's 
sake,  is  called  Metaurense,  near  the  Metaurus 
in  (Jmbria  ;  the  other,  Tibcrinum,  on  the  Ti- 
ber ;  and  the  third,  Samnilicum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines.  Liv.  10,  c.  14. — Plin.  3, 
c.  14, — Plin.  sec.  4,  ep.  1. 

TiFunHus,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the 
cnuntiy  of  tlie  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  11. — Lit, 
10,  c.  30. — Mela,  3,  c.  4. 

TiGAsis,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

TiGELLiNus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  iifs 
intrigues  and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero. 
He  was  ap[)ointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  who  liad  leagued  against  Nero, 
for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded  with  tri- 
umphal honours.  He  afterwards  betrayed  the 
emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself, 
68  A.  D.  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  e.  72.— PluL-* 
Juv.  1. 

TiGF.Ei.ius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  who 
became  the  favourite  of  J.  Caisar,  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  Augustus,  by  his  mimicry  and  fa- 
cetiousness.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  me- 
lody of  his  voice,  yet  lie  was  of  a  mean  and 
ungenerous  disposition,  and  ofnnj)leasing  man- 
ners, as  Horace,  1  Sat.  2,  v.  3,  and  seq.  insi- 
nuates. 
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IiGRANES,  a  king  of  Armenia,  uho  made  I     Tir.os,  a  north-west  cape  of  Corsica, 
himself  master  of    Assyria   and  Cappadocia.  |      Tilthussos,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia. 
He  aittfriei]  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mith-I      Timacus,  a  river  of  Moesia  falling  into  the 
ridafes,  and  by  the  advice  of  his£alher-in-la\v,  |  Danube.     The  neighbouring  people  were  call- 


he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  Me 
despised  these  distant  enemies,  and  even  or- 
dered the  head  of  the  raessenser  to  be  cut  off 
who  first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general 
was  boldly  advancing  towards  his  capital.  His 
pride,  however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though 
he  ordered  the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  to  be 
brought  alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  from  his  capital,  and  was  soon 
after  defeated  near  mount  Taurus.  This  to- 
tally disheartened  him,  he  refused  to  receive 
Mithridates  into  his  [lalace,  and  even  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  His  mean  submission  to 
Pompey,  the  successor  of  Lucullus  in  Asia, 
and  a  bribe  of  00,000  talents,  ensured  him  on 
his  throne,  and  he  received  a  garrison  in  his 
capital,  and  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro 
mans.  His  second  son  of  the  same  name  re- 
volted against  him,  and  attempted  to  dethrone 
him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Parthia 
whose  daughter  iie  had  manied.  This  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
RomanS:  by  wliom  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
Sopbene,  while  the  father  remained  quiet  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  after- 
wards sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  insolence 
to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  Man. —  Val.  Max.  5. 
c.    l.—Paterc.   2,    c.   33  and  37.— Justin.  40, 

c.  1  and  2. — Plut.  in  Luc.  Pomj).  Lc. A 

king  of  .Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.     He 

was   put  to   death.     Tacit.  6,  .^iiii.  c.  40. 

One  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians, 
chosen  by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of 

1     Armenia. A  general  of  the  .Medes. A 

j     man  appointed  king  of    Armenia    by    Nero 

1      Tucit.  A.  14,  c.  26. A  prince  of  Armenia  in 

j     tiie  age  of  Theodosius. 

TiGRANocERTA,  now  Stred,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,   built  by  Tigranes,   during  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  on  a  hill  between  the  springs  of 
the  Tigi'is  and  mount  Taurus.     Lucullus,  dur- 
ing the  iVlithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty, 
i     and  found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less 
I     than  80tK)  talents  in  ready  money.    Tacit.  Ann. 
\     15,  c.  A.— Pirn.  6.  c.  9. 

!         TiGRF.s,  a  river  of   Peloponnesus,    called 
'     also  Harpys,  from  a  person  of  the  same  name 
drowned  in  it.     Apoliod   1,  c.  9. 

Tigris,  now  Ba«/emfl,a  riverof  Asia,  rising 
on  mount  Niphale  in  Armenia,  and  falling 
into  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Mesopotamia.  The  Tigris  now  lalls 
into  the  Euphrates,  though  in  the  age  of  Pliny 
the  two  separate  cha.'uiels  of  these  rivers  could 
be  easily  traced.  PUn.  6,  c.  27. — Justin.  42,  c. 
3. — l.ucan.  o,  v.  256. 

TiGURiNi,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel 
vetii,  now  forming  the   modern  cantons  of 
>>witz,  Zurich,  Schiijj'kaiistn,    and     St.    Gall 
Their  capital  was  Tigurum.     C(zs.  Belt.  G. 
TiLAT.Ei,  a  people  of  Thrace.     Thmyd.2. 
I        TiLAVF.MPTUs,   a   river  of  Italy  falling  into 
the  Adriatic,  at  the  west  of  Atjuileia. 

TiLFossjus,  a  mountain  of  Bojotia. Also 

a  fountain  at   the  tomb  of   Tiresias.     Pans. 
Uieot  33. 
I        TiMUM,  a  town  of  Sardinia,   now  .Irgcn- 
■    fflra. 
J        TiLuus  CiMBER.     [r/jVi!.  Tuilius.] 

I 


ed  Timachi.     Piin.  3,  c.  26. 

TiM.3EA,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the 
succession  to  the  thione,  though  Agis,  on  his 
death-bed,  declared  him  to  be  legitimate. 
Plui.inAg. 

Ti.M^us,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surround- 
ed by  the  Oxydraca;.     He  was  killed  in  the 

encounter.     Curt.  9,  c.  5. An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  262  B.  C.  and 
died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's 
name  was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agnthocles.  His  general  histo- 
ry of  Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus, 
were  in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority 
was  great,  except  when  he  treated  of  Aga- 
thocles.  All  his  compositions  are  lost.  Plut. 
in  JVic. — Cic.    de    Orai.—Diod.   6. — C.   Kep. 

A  writer   who   published   some  treatises 

concerning   ancient    |)hilosophers.      Diog.  in 

Emp. A    Pythagorean    philosopher,  born 

at  Locris.  He  followed  the  doctrines  of  the 
founder  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  in  some 
parts  of  his  system  of  the  world  he  dittered 
from  him.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture and  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  Doric 
dialect,    still  extant.     Plato,  in    Tim. — Plut. 

An    Athenian   in  the   age  of   Alcibiades. 

Plut. A  sophist,  who  wrote  a  book  called 

Le.vicon  vocuni  Platonic  arum. 

TiMAGENEs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, 54  B.  C.  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabi- 
nius,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  son  of  Sylla. 
His  great  abilities  procured  him  his  liberty, 
and  gained  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  of 
Augustus.  The  emperor  discarded  him  for 
his  impertinence  ;  and  Timagenes,  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  patron,  burnt  the  interesting 
history  which  he  had  composed  of  his  reign. 

Plut. — Horat.  1,  ep  19,  v.  15. —  Quintil. An 

historian   and  rhetorician    of    Miletus. A 

man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander.    Curt.  9,  c.  5. A  general,  killed  at 

Cheronaja. 

TiMAGORAS,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when   he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador. 

Val.  Max.  6,  c.  3. — Suidas. Another.    [Vid. 

Meles  ] 

TiMAXDRA,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister 
to  Helen.  She  married  Echemus  of  Arca- 
dia. Pans.  S,  c.  5. A  mistress  of  Alci- 
biades. 

TiMANDRiDEs,  a  Sparlan,  celebrated  for  hfs 
virtues.     .fElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  32. 

TiMANTHES,  a  i)aii)ler  of  Sicyon,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  i..;  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  his  celebrated  |)ainting  of  Iphige- 
nia  going  to  be  immolated,  he  represonied  all 
the  attendants  overwl-.elmed  with  grief;  but 
his  superior  genius,  by  covering  the  face  of 
.\gamemtion,  left  to  the  conception  of  the 
imagination,  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  father. 
He  obtained  a  pi;ze,  tor  which  the  celebrated 
Parrhasius  was  a  cimipelilnr.  This  was  iu 
painting  an  Ajax  with  all  the  fury  which  bis 
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disappointments  eould  occasion,  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  arms  of  Achilles.     Cic    ile  Omt. — 

Fal.  Mux.  8,  c.  ]  1  —JFMan.  V.  H.  9^  c.  1 1. 

An  athlete  of  Cleone,  who  burnt  himself 
when  he  perceived  that  his  strength  began  to 
foil.     Paus.  6,  c.  8. 

TiMARCHus,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 

OFafes.      Diog A  rbetorician,   who   hnng 

himself  when  accused    of   licentiousness   by 

jEschint>s. A  Cretan,  accused  before  iVero 

of  oppression.  Tacil.  A.  15.  c.  20. An  offi- 
cer in  jEtolia,  who  burnt  his  ships  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  his  companioils,  and  to  ensure 

himself  the  victory.      Polymi.  5. A   kins; 

of  Salamis. A  tyrant  of  Miletus,  in  the  age 

of  Antiochus,  &.c. 

TiMARETA,  a  priestess  of  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona.     Herodol.  2.  c.  94. 

TiMASioN,  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  dic 

TiMASiTHEUs,  a  prince  of  Lipara,  who 
oblif:;r;l  a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some 
Roniaiis  who  werti  f^oing  to  make  an  offer- 
ing of  the  spoils  of  Veii  to  the  god  of  Derplii. 
The  Roman  senate  rewarded  liirn  very  libe- 
rally, and  137  yeai-s  after,  va  hen  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  were  dispossessed  of  Lipari,  tbe  same 
generosity  was  nobly  extended  to  his  de- 
scendants in  the  island.  Diod.  14. — Plut.  in 
Cam. 

TiMAVus,  a  broad  river  of  Italy,  rising 
from  a  mountain,  and  after  running  a  short 
space,  falling  by  seven  mouths,  or  according 
to  some  by  one,  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  There 
are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiraavns,  small  islands 
with  hot  springs  of  water.  Mela,  2,  c.  4. — 
Virg.  Ed.  8,  v.  6.  ^Jn.  1,  v.  44  and  248.— 
Strab.d.—Plin.2,c,  103. 

TiMESJus,  a  native  of  Clazomense,  who  be- 
gan to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by 
the  Thracians.  but  honoured  as  a  faei'o  at  .Ab- 
dera.    Herodot.  1,  c.  168. 

TiMOCH.iiRis,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandria, 
293  B.C.     [Fit/.  Aristillus.] 

TiMOCLEA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Tlie- 
agenes,  who  was  killed  at  Cherona-a.  One 
of  Alexander's  soldiers  offered  her  violence,  af- 
ter which  she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and 
while  he  believed  that  immense  treasures  were 
concealed  there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it. 
Alexander  commended  her  viiiue,  and  foi-bad 
his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban  females.  Plut. 
in  Alex. 

TiMocLES,  two  Greek  poets  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  the  one  6,  and 
the  other  11,  some  verses  of  which  are  extant. 

Alhtn.  6. k  statuary  of  Athens.     Pans.  10, 

c.  34. 

TiMocRATKs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  uncom- 
mon austerity. A  Syracusan,  who  married 

Arete  when  Dion  had  been  banished  into 
Greece  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  tyrant. 

TiMocREON,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  be- 
fore Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and 
resentment  against  Simonides  and  Themisto- 
cles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written  on 
his  grave : 
Jidulta  Iribens,  S,'  muUa  rorcim,  mala  daitqiie 

ilicens 
Mdiis,  hie  jaceo  TimocreonRfwdixii. 
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TiMODtMus,  the  father  of  Timoleeo. 
TiMOLAUs,  a  Spartan,  intimate  with  Philo 

pcemen,  &,c. A  son  of  the  celebrated  Zeno- 

bia- A  general  of  Alexander,  put  t6  death 

by  the  Thebans. 

TiMOLEON,    a  celebrated   Corinthian,    son 
of    Timodemus    and    Demariste.      He    wai 
such  an  enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate   to  murder   his   own  brother  Timo- 
plianes,    when  he  attempted,  against  his  re- 
presentations,   to  make    himself  absolute  in 
Corinth.     This  was  viewed  with  pleasure  by 
the  friends  of  liberty,  but  the  mother  of  Ti"- 
moleon  conceived  the  most  inveterate  aversion 
tor  her  son,  and   for  ever  banished  liim  from 
her  sight.     This  proved  puinful  to  Timoleon  ; 
a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  uj)on  his  mind,  and 
he  refused  to  accept  of  any  offices  in  the  state. 
Wlieu  the  Syracusans,   oppressed  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  the 
Carthaginians,  had  .solicited  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timoleon  as 
a  proper  deliverer,   but  all  ap))iications  would 
have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the  magis- 
trates had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense  of 
natural  liberty.     Timoleon.  says  he,  if  you  ac- 
cept   of  the  covunand  of  this  expedition,    ivt 
will   believe  that  you  have  killed  a    tyrant ; 
Init  if  not,    we  cannot  but  call  you  your  bro- 
ther's   murderer.     This    had  due  effect,  and 
Timoleon  sailed  for  Syracuse  in  ten  ships,  ac- 
companied by  about  KKX)  men.     The  Cartha- 
ginians attempted  to  oppose  him,  but  Timo- 
leon eluded  their  vigilance.     Icetas,  who  had 
the  possession  of  the  city,  was  defeated,  and 
Dionysius,    who  despaired  of   success,  gave 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian 
general.     This  success  gained  Timoleon  ad- 
herents in  Sicily,  many  cities  which  hitherto 
had  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor,  claimed 
his  protection,  and  when  he  was  at  last  mas- 
ter of    Syracuse  by  the   total    overthrow  of 
Icetas  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  razed  the 
citadel   which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny, 
and  erected  on  the  spot  a  common  hall.     Sy- 
racuse was  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  Timoleon,  a  Corinthiaa 
colony  was  sent  to  Sicily ;    the  lands  were 
equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and  the 
hou.=es  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents,  which 
were  appro[)riated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  and 
deposited   in  the   treasury.     When  Syracuse 
was    thus  delivered  from  tyranny,   the  con- 
queror extended  his  benevolence  to  the  otlier 
states  of  Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were 
reduced  and  banished  from  the  island.    A  code 
of  salutary  laws  was  framed   for  the  Syracu- 
sans ;  and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had 
attempted  again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished.   The  gratitude  of  the   Sicilians  was 
shown  every   where  to  their  deliverer.    Ti- 
moleon was  received  with  repeated  applause 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private 
man.  unconnected  with  the  government,  he 
continued  to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Sy- 
racuse; his  advice  was  consulted  on  mattei:.s 
of  im|)ortance,  and  his   authority  respected. 
He  ridiculed  the  accusations  of  malevolence, 
and  when  some  informers   had  charged  hina 
with  oppression,  he  rebuked  the  Syracusans 
who  were  going  to  put  the  accusers  to  im- 
mediate death.      A    remarkablu  instance  of 
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his  providential  escape  from  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin,  has  been  recorded  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers. A?  lie  was  going  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  assassins, 
sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his  person 
in  disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  tJie  assassins 
was  already  lifted  up,  when  he  was  suddenly 
stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who  made 
his  escape  from  the  camp.  'J'iie  other  assas- 
sin, struck  at  the  fall  of  his  companion,  tell 
before  Timoleon,  and  confessed  in  the  |)re- 
sence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown 
assassin  was  mean  time  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared,  that  he  had  commit- 
ted no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  be- 
loved father,  wiiom  the  man  he  had  stabbed 
had  murdered  in  the  town  of  Leontini.  In- 
quiries were  made,  and  his  confessions  were 
found  to  be  true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syra 
cuse  about  337  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  body  received  an  honourable  burial  in  a 
public  place  called  from  him  Timoleunleitm ; 
but  the  tears  of  a  grateful  nation  were  more 
convincing  proofs  of  the  public  regret,  than 
the  inslitulion  of  festivals,  and  games  yearly 
to  be  observed  ou  the  day  of  his  death.  C. 
.Vep.  S,"  Pint,  in  vila. — Polycen.  5,  c.  3. — 
Diod.  16. 

TiMoLUs.     [Vid.  Tmolus.] 

TiMo3iACHt;s,  a  jrainter  of  Byzantium,  in 
the  age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  His  paint- 
ings of  Medea  murdering  her  c'lildren,  and 
his  Ajax  were  purchased  for  80  talents  by 
J.  Caesar,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Rome.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. A  ge- 
neral of  Athens,  sent  to  assist  the  Thebans. 
Xenoph. 

TiMON,  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misan- 
thrope: for  his  unconquerable  avei-sion  to 
mankind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of 
Apemantus,  another  Athenian,  whose  cha- 
racter was  similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  some  partiality  for  Alcibiades, 
because  he  was  one  day  to  be  his  country's 
ruin.  Once  he  went  into  the  public  assem- 
bly, and  told  his  countrymen,  that  he  had 
a  fig-tree  on  which  many  had  ended  their 
life  with  a  halter,  and  that  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  cut  it  down  to  raise  a  building  on 
the  spot,  he  advised  all  such  as  were  in- 
clined to  destroy  themselves,  to  hasten  and 
go  and  hang  themselves  in  his  garden.  Pint. 
■ui.  Mc.   h,c. — LuciuH.    in     Tim. — Pmis.  <),  c. 

VI. A  Greek  poet,  son    of  Timachus,  in 

die  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote 
several  dramatic  pieces,  all  now  lost,  and 
died  in  the    90th    year  of  his  age.     Dio'^. — 

Jhhtn.    6    and    13. An    athlete    of   Elis. 

I'aus.  6,  c.   12. 

TiMOPHANEs,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Ti- 
moleon. He  attempted  to  make  himself 
tyrant  of  his  country,  by  means  of  the  mer- 
cen-ary  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought 
:igainstthe  Argives  and  Cieomenes.  Timo- 
leon wished  to  convince  him  of  the  impro- 
iniely  of  his  measures,  and  when  he 
iuiifid  him  unmoved,  he  caused   him  to  be 

isfassinated.     Plut.  kf  C.   Nep.  in   Tim. 

\     uwn    of   Mitylene,     celebrated    for    his 
iciies,  fee. 

TiMOTiiEus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mi- 
,e(ii.3,  son  of  Thcrsander  or  Philopolis.     He 
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u'as  received  with  iiisses  the  first  time  he 
exhibited  as  musician  in  tiie  assembly  of 
[the  jieople,  and  further  applications  would 
1  have  totally  been  abandoned,  had  not  Eu- 
rijiides  discovered  his  abilities,  and  encou- 
raged hiiii  to  follow  a  profession,  in  which 
he  altei'wards  gained  so  much  applause.  He 
received  the  immense  sjjui  of  lOUO  pieces 
of  gold  from  the  Ephesians,  because  he  had 
composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diana.  He 
died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  two 
years  before  tlie  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Tiiere  was  also  another  musician  of 
Bcpolia  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  otten  con- 
founded with  the  musician  of  Miletus.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  conquej-or  of 
Darius.     Cic.de  Leg.  2,  c.   15. — Pans.    3,  c. 

12. — Pint,     de    music,    de  fort.     iic. An 

.■Vlheninn  general,  son  of  Conon.  He  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  valour  and  magnani- 
mity, and  showed  that  he  was  not  interior  to 
his  great  father  in  military  prudence.  He 
seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  victories 
over  the  Thebans,  but  his  ill  success  in  one  of 
his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenians,  and 
Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  pre- 
decessors, was  fined  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  He 
was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never  appropriat- 
ed any  of  the  plunder  to  his  own  use',  but  after 
one  of  his  expeditions,  he  filled  the  treasury 
of  Athens  with  1200  talents.  Some  of  the 
ancients,  to  intimate  his  continual  successes, 
have  re[)resented  him  sleeping  by  the  side  of 
Fortune,  while  the  goddess  drove  cities  into 
his  net.  lie  was  intimate  with  Plato,  at 
whose  table  he  learned  temperance  and  mo- 
deration. Allien.  10,  c.  3. — Paus.  1,  c.  29. — 
Plut.  in  Sylt.  kc.—JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  10  and 

18,1.  3,  c.  16. — C.  JVep. A  Greek  statuary. 

Paus.  1,  c.  32. A  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  who 

murdered  his  father.     Uiod.  16. A  king  of 

the  Sapa^i. 

TmoxENUs,  a  governor  of  Sicyon,  who 
beliayed  his  trust,  iic.  Polyan. A  gene- 
ral of  the  Achajans. 

TiNGis,  now  r«n^-«r,  a  maritime  (own  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania,  built  by  the  giant  An- 
taeus, yeitorius  took  it,  and  as  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  was  near  the  place,  he  caused  it 
to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a  skeleton 
six  cubils  long.  This  increased  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people  for  their  founder.  Pint,  in 
Scrl. — w'j/e/a,  1,  c.  5, — Plin.  5,  c.  1. — Sil.  3, 
V.  258. 

TiNiA,  a  river  of  Umbriff,  now  Topino, 
falling  into  the  Clituranus.  Strab.  5. — Sil.  8, 
V.  454. 

TirHA,atown  ofBceotia,  where  Hercule.i 
had  a  temple.  Ovid.  ep.  6,  v.  48. — Paus.  9, 
C.32. 

TiPHvs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some.of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Argo- 
nauts reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus 
in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  ia 
his  place.  Orph. — Apollod.  1,  c.  9. — Apollon. 
—  Vcd.  Place. — Paus.  9,  c.  32. — Hygin.  fab. 
Hand  IS. 

Tipuvsa,  a  daughter  of  Thestius.  Apollod. 
2,  c.  7. 

TiKKsiAs,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Everus  and   Chariclo.     He  lived  to  a. 
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great  age,  which  some  autiiors  have  called  as  I  Tirida,  a  town  of  Thrace  where  Diomedes. 
long  as  seven  generations  of  men,  others   six,  |  lived,     Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

and  others  nine,  during  the  time  (hat  Poly- 1  Tiridatls,  a  king  of  Partliia,  after  the  ex- 
dorus,  Labdacus,  Lains,  CEdipus,  and  his  I  pulsion  of  Phraates  by  his  subjects.  Me  was 
sons,  sat  on  the  throne   of  Thebes.     It  is  said  soon  after  de))osed    and  fled  to  Augustus  in 


that  in  his  j'outii  he  found  Uvo  serpents  in 
the  act  of  copulation  on  mount  Cyllene,  and 
that  when  he  struck  them  with  a  stick 
to  separate  lliem,  he  found  himself  sudden- 
ly changed  into  a  girl.  Seven  years  after 
be  found  again  some  serpents  together  in 
the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered  bis  ori- 
ginal sex,  by  striking  them  a  second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
resias  had  married,  and  it  was  from  tliose  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
.Tu[)itKr  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a 
dispute  in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know 
which  of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure 
from  liie  connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could 
speak  from  actual  experience,  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Jupiter,  and  declared,  that  the  pleasure 
which  the  female  received,  was  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  male.  Juno,  who 
supported  a  different  ojiinion,  and  save  the 
superiority  to  the  male  sex,  punished  Tire- 
sias by  depriving  him  of  his  eye  sight.  But 
this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  the  humanity  of  Jupiter,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  gift  of  propl'ecy,  and 
permitted  him  to  live  seven  times  more  than 
the  re~(  of  men.  These  causes  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Tu'esias,  which  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Ovid,  Hy^;inus,  and  others,  are 
contradicted  by  Apollodorus,  Callimaclius, 
Propertius,  &c.  who  declare  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  nunishment,  because  ! 


Spain,     lloral.    1,    Od.  2G. A    man  made 

king  of  Parthia  by  Tiberius,  after  the  death 
of  Phraates,  in  opposition  to  Artabanus.  Ta- 
cit. Jinn.  6,  &ic. A  keeper  of  the  roj-al  trea- 
sures at  Persepolis,  who  otFered  to  surrendei 
to   Alexander  the  Great.     Curl.   5,  c.  5,  k.c. 

k  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

A  son  of  Phraates,  &k. 

TiRis,  a  general  of  the  Thracians,  who  op- 
posed Antiochus.     Polyccn.  4. 

Tiro,  Tullius-  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  •ireat 
ly  esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learnWiganri 
good  qualities.  It  is  .said  that  he  invented 
short-hand  writing  among  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Cicei'o,  and  oilier  treatise? 
now  lost.     Cic.  de  Jlli.  nc. 

TiRYNTHiA.  a  name  given  to  Aicmena,  be- 
cause she  lived  at  Tirynthus.     Ovid.  Md.  6. 

TiRVNTFio?,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Ar- 
gos.  Hercules  generally  resided  liiere- 
whence  he  is  called  Tirynl/tius  hcros.  Vans 
2,  c.  16.  1.5  and  49.— Firg.  .En.  7,  v.  662,-- 
Sil.  8,  V.  217. 

Tis.EUM,  a  mountain  of  TLessaly.     Polyb. 

TisvGORAS,  a  brother  of  Miltiades,  called 
also  vStesagoras.     C.  jYep.  in  Milt. 

TisAMENES,  or  TisAMKNUs,  a  son  of  Ores 
tes  and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menc 
laus.  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos 
ami  Lacedasmon.  Tiie  Heraclidie  entered 
his  kinsidom  in   the  third  year  of  his   reign. 


had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  founlain  Hip-  and  obliged  hi.i,  to  retire  with  his  family  into 
j)ocretie,  o!!  the  mount  Helicon.  Chariclo,  I  Aciiaia.  He  was  some  time  niter  killed  in  a 
who  accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  tiie    battle  against  the  lonians,  iiear  Kelice.    Apol- 

sevcfiiy  with  which  her  son  was  treated  ;  but   lod.  2,  u.  7. — Pans.  3,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  1. A  king 

the  goddess,  who  well  knew  that  this  was  the   of  Thebes,  son  of  Thersander,  and  grandson 


irrevocable  punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on 
such  mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess 
without  her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Tiresias,  by  making  him  acquainted 
with  futurity,  and  giving  him  a  staff  which 
could  conduct  bis  steps  with  as  much  safety  as 
if  he  had  the  use  of  his  eye-sight  Dur- 
ing his  life-time,  Tiresias  was  an  infallible 
oracle  to  ail  Greece.  The  generals  during 
the  Theban  war,  consulted  liiin,  and  found 
bis  predictions  veriiied.  He  drew  his  pro- 
phecies sometimes  from  the  flight  or  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assi.sted  by 
liis  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew 
the  manes  from  the  infernal  regions  to  know 
futurit}',  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at 
last  died,  alter  drinking  the  waters  of  a  cold 
fountain,  which  froze  his  blood.  He  was  buri- 
ed "  ith  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount 
TilpbcsEus,  and  honoured  as  a  god.  His  ora- 
cle at  Orchomenos  was  in  universal  esteem. 
Hfinier  represeids  Ulysses  as  goii'g  to  the 
infernal  regions  to  consult  Tiresias  coiicerning 
his  return  to  Ithaca.  Jipollod.  3,  c.  6. — 
T/tcnrril.  Id.  2'1,  v.  10.- Slat.  Thcb.  3,  v.  96. 
— Ily^iihfab.  75. — JEachyl.  scp.  ante  Theb. — 
SopliocL  in  (Edip.  lyr.— Pindar.  A'tm.  1. — 
Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od.  11. — Plid.  in  Hynipli. 
ikc.—Pmts  9,  c.33 

TiRiBASEs,  an  ofl[icer  of  Artaxerxes  killed 
nj"  liie  guards  for  conspiring  against  the  king's 
life,  B.  C.  394.     Plut.  in  Jin . 


of  Polynices.  The  furies  who  continually 
persecuted  the  house  of  fEdipus,  |)ermitted 
him  to  live  in  tranquillity,  but  they  tormented 
his  son  and  successor  Autesion,  aud  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Doris.     Paw*.  3,  c.  5.  I.  9,  c. 

6. A  native  of  Elis,  crowned  twice  at  the 

Olympic  ganie^.     Pans.  3,  o.  11. 

TisANDKus,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed 
with  Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some 
supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander, 
the  son  of  Poly  nices.      Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  261. 

TisARCiius,  a  friend  of  Agalhocles,  by 
whom  he  was  murdered,  &c.     Polycpu.  5. 

TrsDRA.  a  town  of  Africa.     Cas.  Jifr.  76. 

TisiARUs,  a  town  of  Africa. 

TisiAS,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily, 
considered  by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhe- 
toric, 6ic.  Vic.  de  in.r.  2,  c.  2.  Oral.  1, 
c.   18. 

T]S!i'HoNE,  one  of  the  furic^,  daughter  of 
rVox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited 
them  with  pbgues  and  diseases,  and  pun- 
ished the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  re- 
presented with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  seipents 
iiung  from  her  head,  and  were  wreathed 
round  her  arms  instead  of  bracelets.  By 
Juno's  direction  she  attemjited  to  prevcn* 
liie  landing  of  lo  in  Egypt,  but  the  god  ot 
the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  obliged  her  to 
retire  to  beJI.     Slat.  Tlitb.    I,   v.  59.— T/rg. 
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G.  3,  V.  552.    JEn.  6,  v.  555.— floral  1,  Sal. 

8,  V.  34. A  daughter  of   Alcmseon    and 

Maiito. 

TisiPHoNus,  a  man  who  conspired  againsl 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Plierae,  and  seized  tlie 
sovereign  power,  oic.     Diod.  16. 

TissA,  now  Randazzo,  a  (own  of  Sicily. 
Sil.  14,  V.  268.— 6'jc.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

Tis.«AMENU=.     [Vid.  Tisamenus  ] 

Tiss.vPHEUNES,  an   officer  of  Darius. A 

satrap  of  Fersia,  commander  of  llie  forces 
ot  Artaxerxt's,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  against 
Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity 
that  the  king's  forces  gained  the  victory,  and 
for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  of  vhich 
Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popularity  did  not 
long  continue,  and  !he  king  ordered  hira  to  be 
put  to  death  when  he  had  been  conijuered  by 

Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.     C.  JS'ep. An   officer 

in  the  ai-my  of  Cyrus,  killed  by  Artaxerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa.     Plut. 

TiTMA,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  sanae  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  k.c. 

Titan,  or  Titanus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Cffilus ;  but 
he  gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of 
the  world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  chil- 
dren. When  the  birth  of  .lupiter  was  conceal- 
ed, Titan  made  war  against  Saturn,'  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he 
imprisoned  him  till  he  was  replaced  on  his 
throne  by  his  son  .Tufiiter.  This  tradition  is 
recorded  by  Lactantius,  a  Christian  writer, 
who  took  iifroin  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Ennius,  now  lost.  None  of  the  ancient  my- 
thologists,  such  as  Apoliodorus,  Hesiod,  Hy 
ginus.  Sic.  have  made  mention  of  Titan.  Ti- 
tan is  a  name  applied  to  Saturn  by  Orfihcus 
and  Lucian  ;  to  the  sun  by  Virgil  and  Ovid; 
and  to  Prometheus  bv.fuvenal.  Olid.  Mel.  1, 
v.  IQ.—Jvr.  14.  v.  35.— Diod.  5.~Paus.  2,  c. 
11- — Orpheu.i  Hymn,  V^i.—  lirfr.  JEn.  4,  v.  119. 

TiTANA,  a  town  of  Sicyouia  in  Peloponne- 

i  sus.     Titanus  reigned  tiiere. A  man  skilled 

in  astronomy.     Pans.  2,  c.  11. 

TiTA>r,s,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Cce- 
lus  and  Terra.  Tiiey  were  45  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptians.  Apoliodorus  men- 
lions  13,  Hy^iiiius  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among 
whom  are  the  Tilanides.  The  most  known  of 
the  Titans  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Ja- 
petus,  Cottus,  and  Briareus,  to  whom  Horace 
adds  Typhosus,  Mimas,  Poiphyrion.  Rlirctus, 
and  Enceladus,  Avho  are  by  other  mytiiologisis 
reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were  all 
of  a  gigantic  stature  and  with  proportionable 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  crueity 
by  Cffilus,  and  contined  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  till  their  mother  pitied  their  misfortunes, 
and  armed  them  against  tiieir  father.  Saturn 
^viih  a  scythe  tut  (dlthe  genitals  of  his  father, 
as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Toria, 
and  threw  them  into  the  sen,  and  from  the 
troth  sprang  a  new  deily  railed  Venus  ;  as 
;  iio  Alecto,  Tisinhone,  and  3iega?ra,  accord- 
':ig  to  .-Apoliodorus.  When  Saturn  .succeeded 
Kis  lather,  he  married  Piiiea  ;  but  he  devoured 
all  his  male  children,  as  he  liad  been  informed 
''y  an  oracle,  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by 
':Pm  as  a  pnnishnjent  for  his  ci-neUy  to  \'.h 
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father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They 
are  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  giants  • 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of  the 
Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the  gi- 
ants against  Jupiter.  Hesiod.  Thcog.  135,  <kc. 
—.Ipollod.  1,  c.  \.—JEscliyl.inPomp. — Catlim. 
in  Del.  17. — Diod.  1. — Hygin.pref.fab. 

TiTANiA,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrha, 
as  grand-daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to 
Diana.      Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  395,  1.2,  k.c. 

TiTANiDEs,  the  daughters  of  Coslus  and 
Terra,  reduced  in  number  to  six  according  to 
Orpheus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Tethys, 
Themis,  Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cy- 
bele,  V^esta,  Phffibe,and  Rhea.  Hesiod.  Tlieos; 
135,  k,c.—Jipollod.  1,  c.  1. 

Titanus,  a  liver  in  Peloponnesus  with  a 
town  and  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

TiTAREsus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  called 
also  Eurotas,  liowing  into  the  Peneus,  but 
without  mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters 
with  the  transparent  stream  From  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered 
as  deriving  its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lncan. 
6,  V.  316.— Homer.  II.  2,  en.  25S.—iilrab.  8.-— 
Pans.  8,  c.  18. 

TiTENus,  a  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  sea.     Apollon.  4. 

TiTHENiDiA.  a  festival  of  Sparta,  in  which 
nurse.';,  r. jhv^i,  conveyed  male  infants  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana  \\here 
they  sacri'iced  young  pigs.  During  the  time 
of  the  solemnity,  they  generally  danced  and 
exposed  themselves  in  ridiculous  postures  • 
(licre  were  also  some  entertainments  given 
near  the  temple,  where  tents  were  erected. 
Each  had  a  separate  portion  allotted  him. 
together  with  a  small  loaf,  a  piece  of  new 
cheese,  part  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and 
figs,  beans,  and  green  vetches,  instead  of 
sweetmeats. 

TiTHoNts,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mandcr.  He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora 
became  enamoured  of  him,  and  cariied  him 
away.  lie  had  by  her  Memnon  and  iEma- 
thion.  He  begged  of  Aurora  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  the  goddess  granted  it;  but  as  he 
had  foi'gotten  to  ask  the  vigour,  youth,  and 
brauty,  which  he  then  enjoyed,  he  soon  grew 
old,  infirm,  and  decrepit;  and  as  life  became 
insupporlaijie  to  him,  he  [irayed  Aurora  to 
remove  him  from  the  world.  As  he  could 
nut  die,  the  goddess  cliangcd  him  into  a  cica- 
da, or  grasshopper,  .Ipotlod.  3,  c.  5. —  Virg. 
G.  1.  V.  447.  /jEn.  4,  v.  .585.  1.  8,  v.  384.— 
Hesiod.  Theog.  m4.—Diod.  l.-Otid.  Fast.  I, 
V.  4(51,  1.  9,  V.  403.— //or«^  1,  Od.  28, 1.  2,  Od. 
16. 

TiTiioREA,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus. 
Hu-odot.  S,  c.  32, 

TrniRAUSTES,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphernes  by  Artaxerxes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  uhicli  the  slaugh- 
tered favourite  enjoyed.     He  was  defeated  by 

the  .\thenians  under  Cimon. An  otiicer  in 

the  I'crsian  court,  fcc.  The  name  was  com- 
mon to  some  of  the  sn|)erior  officers  of  state 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  Pliil. —  C.  jXep.  in 
Dal.  ^  Conon. 

TiTiA,  a  deity  anmng  the  Milesians. 

TiTi.v  LF.x  'fc  vrrigisirniihvs,  !\v  P.  Titius, 
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the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
triumvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  re- 
public for  five  years.    The  persons  chosen 

were  Octavius,    Antony,    and    Lepidus." 

Another,  de  provinciis,  which  required  that 
the  provincial  questors,  like  the  consuls  and 
praetors,  should  receive  their  provinces  by  lot. 

TiTiANA  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debauche- 
ries and  incontinence.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  siie  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TiTiANUS,  Attil.  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
deatli  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate"  for  aspiring  to 
the  purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. A  bro- 
ther of  Otho. 

TiTJi,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who 
observed  the  flight  of  doves  and  drew  omen.s 
from  it.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  15. — Lucan.  1, 
V.  602. 

TiTiNius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  first 

ages  of  the  republic. A  friend  of  Cassius, 

who  killed  himself. One  of  the  slaves  who 

revolted  at  Capua.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to 
the  Roman  generals. 

TiTius  Proculus,  a  Roman  knight,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  Messalina.  Tacit.  11,  Ann. 
c.  35. A  tribune  of  the  people  who  enact- 
ed the  Titian  law. An  orator  of  a  very  dis- 
solute chHracter.— — One  of  Pompey's  mur- 
derers.  One    of    Antony's    officers. A 

man  who  foretold  a  victory  to  Sylla. Sep- 

timinus,  a  poet  in  the  Augustin  age,  who  uis' 
tinguislied  himself  by  his  lyric  and  tragic  com- 
positions, now  lost.     Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

TiTORMUs,  a  shepherd  of  ji;tolia  called 
another  Hercules,  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contem- 
porary, Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on 
his  shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian 
moved  but  with  difficulty.  .Elian.  V.  H.  12, 
c.  22. — Herodut.  6,  c.  127. 

TiTURius,  a  friend  of  Julia  Silana,  who  in- 
formed against  Agrippina,  iic.      Tacil.  .Inn 

13. A  lieutenant  of  Cajsar  in  Gaul,  killed 

by  Ambioris.     Cms.  Bell.  G.  5,  c.  29,  Sic. 

Titos  V^espasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  became  known  by  his 
valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79tli  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  he  was  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple,  and  the  Roman  people  had 
every  reason  to  expect  in  him  the  barbarities 
of  a  Tiberius,  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero. 
While  in  the  house  of  Vespasian,  Titus  had 
!)ccn  distinguished  for  his  extravagance  and  in- 
I'lontinence,  his  attendarsts  were  the  most  aban- 
doned and  dissolute,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
wished  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  gratification  of  every  impm-e  desire,  and 
in  every  unnatui'al  vice.  From  such  a  jtrivate 
character,  which  still  might  be  curbed  by  the 
authority  and  example  ot  a  father,  what  could 
be  expected  but  tyranny  and  oppression  .-■  Yet 
Titus  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  in  an  age 
and  office  in  which  others  wish  to  gratify  ail 
t^ieir  appetites,  the  emperor  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy,  lie  forgot  his  debaucheries, 
and  Berenice,  whom  he  hiul  lo\C(i  with  nri- 
Common  ardour,  even  fo  render  himself  de- 
spised by  tiie  Roman   people,  was  dismissed  - 
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from  Lis  presence.   When  raised  to  tbi^  thrsue, 
he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  father  of 
his  people,  the  guardian    of  virtue,   and  the 
patron  of  liberty  ;  and  Titus  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  monarch   who,  when   invested   with  un- 
controllable power,  bade  adieu  to  those  vices, 
those   luxuries  and  indulgences,  which  as   a. 
private   man  he  never  ceased  fo  gratify.     He 
was    moderate    in    his    entertainments,    and 
though  he  often  refused  the  donations   which 
were  due  to  sovereignty,  no  emperor  was  ever 
more  generous    and  magnificent  than    Titus. 
All  iniormers    were  banished  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  even  severely  punished.     A  reform 
was  made  in  the  judicial  proceedings,  and  trials 
were'uo  longer  permitted  to  be  postponed  for 
years.     The  public  edilices  were  repaired,  and 
baths  were  erected  for  ihe  convenience  of  the 
people.     Spectacles  were  exhibited,  and  the 
Roman  populace  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  a  naval  combat  in  the  ancient  nauanichia, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  5000  wild  beasts 
brought  into  the  circus  for  their  amusement. 
To  do  good  to  his  subjects  was  the  ambition 
of  Titus,  and   it  was  at  the  recollection  that 
he  had  done  no  servif.e,  or  granted  no  favour 
one  day,  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  memorable 
words   of  Ml/  fnends,  I  have  lost  a  day!     A 
continual   wish   to  be   benevolent  and  kind, 
made   him   popular;  and  it  will  not  be  won- 
dered, that  he  who  conid  say  that  he  had  ra- 
ther die  himself,  than  be  the  cause  of  the  des- 
truction ofowe  of  his  subjects,  was  called  the 
love  and  delight  of    mankind.      Tuo  of  the 
senators  conspired  against  his  life,    but  the 
emperor  disregarded  their  attempts,  he  made 
them   his  friends  by  kindness,  and  like  ano- 
ther Nerva,  presented  them  with  a  sword  to 
destroy  him.      During  his  reign,  Rome  was 
three   days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the   empire  was   visited  by  a  pestilence 
which  carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
habitants.    In  this  time  of   public  calamity, 
the  emperor's  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
we.'-e  conspicuous.     Titus  comforted  the  af- 
flicted   as    a    father,   he  alleviated  their  dis- 
tresses by  his  liberal  bounties,  and  as  if  they 
were  but  one  family,  he  exerted  himself  for 
the    good    and    preservation    of  the  whole. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  not  longfo  enjoy 
the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince.  Titus  was 
taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the  country 
of  the   Sabines  to  his  father's  house,  his  in- 
disposition was  increased  by  a  burning  fever. 
He   lifted   his   eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  mo-    , 
dest  submission  complained  of   tl;e  severity 
of  fate  which  removed  him  from  the  world 
when   young,    where    he  had  been  employ- 
ed in  making  a   grateful  jieofjle  happy.     He 
died  the   13lh    of    September,  A.  D.    81,   in 
the  41st    year   of   his    age,    after  a  reign  of 
two  years,  two  months,    and  20  days.     The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  lamen- 
tations;     Rome  was  filled  with  tears,  and  all 
looked   upon   themselves  as  de|)rived  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  fathers.     After  him  Do- 
mitian  ascended  the  throne,  not  without  in- 
curring   tiie   suspicion   of    having    iiastened 
his  brother's  end,    by    ordering    him    to  be 
placed,    during   his  agony,    in   a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.     Domitian  has    al- 
so been  accused  of  raising  commotions;  and  o^. 
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laakiiig  atteinpls  to  detbrone  his  biothef;! 
but  Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forgave  the 
oflender.  Sorno  autliors  have  reflected  with  | 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  vvliich  Titus  exer- 
cised against  the  Jews,  but  thouijh  certain- 
ly a  disgrace  to  the  benevolent  features  of  his 
character,  we  must  consider  him  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence,  exerted  for 
tlie  fiunisiiment  of  a  wicked  and  infatuated 
people.  Joseph.  B.  J.  7,  c.  1*3,  k.c. — Sudo- 
7iiiis. — Dio.  &c. 

TiTi-s  Tatius,  a  king  of  the  Sabines.  [I'iJ. 

Tatius.] Livius,    a    celebrated     historian. 

[Vid.  Livius.] A  son  of  Junius  Bnitur,  put 

to  death  by  order  of  his  father,  for  cotis|)iriiig 

to  restore  the  Tarcjuins. A  frient!  ot    Co- 

nolanns. A  native  of  Crotona,  engaged  in 

Catiline's  conspiracy. 

TiTVKU3,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir- 
gil's eclogues,  Sec. A  large  mountain   of 

Crete. 

TiTYCs,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra ; 
or,  according  to  otliers,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara, 
J  he  daughter  of  Orchomenos.  He  was  of  such 
a  prodigious  size,  that  his  mother  died  in  tra- 
vail after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  where  slie  had  been  con- 
cealed during  her  pregnancy  to  avoid  the 
anger  of  Juno.  Tityus  attempted  to  otfer 
violence  to  Latona,  but  the  goddess  delivered 
herself  fi-om  his  importunities,  by  calling  to 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  killed  the 
giant  with  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  in 
hell,  where  a  serpent  continually  devoured 
his  liver;  or,  according  to  others,  where  vul- 
tures perpetually  fed  upon  his  entrails,  which 
grew  again  as  soon  as  devoured.  It  is  said 
that  Tityus  covered  nine  acres  when  stretched 
on  the  ground.  He  had  a  small  chapel  with 
an  altar  in  the  island  of  Eubcea.  Jipollod.  1, 
c.  4.— Find.  Pyllt.  4.— Homer.  Od.  7,  v.  325, 
1.  11,  v.  blb.—.^poUon.  Rli.  1,  v.  182,  &ic. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  595.--//ora/.  3,  od.  4,  v. 
'~n.—  Hygm.{&h.bb.—  0vid.Me.t.4,  v.  457. — 
rj"6!///."l,  el.3,  v.75. 

TiuM,  or  TioN,  a  maritime  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  built  by  the  Milesians.  Mela,  1,  c.  9. 
Tl£Polemus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  As- 
tyochia,  born  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native 
country  after  the  accidental  murder  of  Li- 
cymnius,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order 
of  the  oracle,  where  he  was  chosen  king  as 
being  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules.  He  went 
«:0  the  Trojan  war  with  nine  ships,  and  was 
killed  by  Sarpedon.  There  were  some  festi- 
vals established  at  Rhodes  to  his  honour,  cal- 
led Tlepo/emia,  in  which  men  and  boys  coii- 
lended.  The  victors  were  rewarded  with  pop- 
lar crowns.  Homer.  II. — JipoUod.  2,  c.  7. — 
Diod.  5. — H)/i;in.  fab  97. One  of  Alexan- 
der's generals,  who  obtained  Carmania  at  the 
general  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Diod.  18. An  Egyptian  general,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  2(37. 
Tmakus,  a  Rufulian  in  the  wars  of  jEneas. 

Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  685. A  mountain  of  Thes- 

protia,  called  Tomariishy  Fiiny. 

T.MoMs,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married 
Omphale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylus  and  Chtho- 
iiia.  lie  ottered  violence  to  a  young  nymph 
called  Arriphe,  at  the  foot  of  Diana's  altar, 
lor  which  impiety  he  was  afterwards  killed 
hy  a  bull.    The  snoimtain  on  which  he  was 
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buried   bore  liis   name.    Apollud.   2,  c.  6-.— 

Ovid.   Met.  11,   fab.    4. Hijgin.    fab.    191. 

— — -A   town  of  Asia   Minor,    destroyed    by 

an  earthquake. A  mountain  of  Lydia,  now 

Bouzdag,  on  which  the  river  Pactolus  rises. 
The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  Timolus, 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their 
loOlh  year.  The  neighbouring  country  was 
very  fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saf- 
fron, and  odoriferous  flowers.  Slrab.  13, 
Hic.—Herodut.  1,  c.  84,  &ic.—  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
&c.— Ss7.  7,  v.  210.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  56,  1.  2, 
v.  98. 

ToGATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain 
part  of  Gaul  where  the  inhabitants  are  dis;- 
tingnished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dresj. 
[Vid.  Gallia.] 

Tor.oNius  Gallds,  a  senator  of  igno- 
ble 'ijirtli,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Tibe- 
rius, whom  he  flattered,  &g.  Tacit.  Jinn. 
6,  c.  2. 

ToLBiAcuM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  south 
of  Jnliers. 

Tolenus,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  Sallo, 
falling  into  the  Velinus.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
561. 

Toletuji,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Spain  on 
the  Tagus. 

Toi-isToBoii,  a  people  of  Galatia  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  of  Gaul.  Flin.  5,  c.  32. 
— Liv.  58,  c.  15  and  16. 

ToLLENTiNUM,  3  town  of  Piceuum.  Flin. 
3,  c.  13. 

ToLMiDES,  an  Athenian  officer,  defeated 
and  killed  in  a  battle  in  Bceolia,  447  B.  C. 
Folycen.  7. 

ToLosA,  now  Toulouse,  the  capital  ofLan- 
quedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences.  xMinerva  had  there 
a  rich  temple,  which  Caepio  the  consul  plun- 
dered, and  as  he  was  never  after  fortunate, 
the  words  aurutn  Tolosanum  became  prover- 
bial. Cas.  bell.  G.—Mela,  2,  c.  5.~«c.  de 
JYal.  D.  3,  c.  20. 

ToLUMNUs,  an  augur  in  the  army  of  Tar- 
nus  against  ^Eneas.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  429. 
A  king  of  Veil,  killed  by  Cor.  Cossus,  af- 
ter he  had  ordered  the  ambassadors  of  Rome 
to  be  assassinated.     Liv.  4,  c.  19. 

ToLus,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans 
concluded  that  their  city  should  become  the 
head  or  mistress  of  the  world. 

T0M.EUM,   a  mountain    of    Peloponnesus. 
Thwyd. 
ToMARUs.     [FiV/.  Traarus.] 
ToMiSA,    a    country   between  Cappadocia 
and  Taurus.     Strabo. 

Tom  OS,  or  Tonus,  a  town  situate  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  about  36 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
word  is  derived  from  tsa.™,  scco,  because 
Medea,  as  it  is  said,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of 
her  brother  Absyrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  place  where  ,Ovid  was  banished 
by  Augustus.  Tomos  was  the  capital  of 
lov.er  Mojsia,  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony, 
B.  C.  633.  Strab.  1  .—.Bpollod.  1,  c  9  — 
Mela,  2,  c.  2.— Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  14,  v. 
59.    Tnrf.  3,  el.  9,  V. 33;  &('. 
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ToMyRis.     [Vid.  Thomyris.] 

ToNEA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Sainos. 
It  was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sea 
shore,  and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  who  attempted  to  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained 
in  the  harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

ToNGiLLius,  an  avaricious  lawyer,  Sic.  Juv. 
7,  V.  130. 

ToPAZOS,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf, 
anciently  called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quantity 
of  serpents  that  were  there.  'I'he  valuable 
stotie  called  topaze  is  found  th;.'re.  I'lin. 
6,  c.  20. 

Topiuis,  or  ToPRus,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

ToRiNi,  a  people  of  Scythia.     Valer.  G. 

ToKONE,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv  31, 
c.  45. Of  Epirus. 

ToRGUATA,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  daugh- 
ter of  C.  Silanus.  She  was  a  vestal  for  64 
years.     Tacit  3,  ^n.  c.  69. 

ToRQUATUs,   a  surname  of  Titus   Manlius. 

[Vid.  Manlius.] Silanus,  an  officer  put  to 

death  by  Nero. A    governor  of  Oricuni, 

in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  He  surrendered 
to  J.  Caesar,  and  was  killed    in  Africa.     Hirl. 

Afric.  96. An  officer  in  Sylla's  army. 

A  Roman  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt. 

ToRTOR,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  He  had  a 
statue  at  Rome  under  that  name. 

Torus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily  near  Agrigen- 
tum. 

ToRYNE,  a  small  town  near  Actium.  The 
word  in  the  language  of  the  country  signilies 
a  ladle,  whii;h  gave  Cleopatra  occasion  to 
make  a  pun  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Au- 
gustus.    Plul.  in  Ant. 

ToxANDRi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Plin. 
4,0.  7. 

ToxARiDiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  hon- 
our of  Toxaris,  a  Scythian  hero,  who  died 
there. 

ToxEus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  killed  by  his  father. 
Mpollod.  1,  c.  8. 

ToxicRATE,  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Q.  Trabea,  a  comic  poet  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Regulus.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain.  Cic.  in  Tus.  4,  c.  31.  Fin. 
2,  c.  4. 

Tkachai.us,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
s-eign  of  JN'ero,  celebrated  for  bis  eloquence 
as  an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  command- 
ing aspect.     Q,uintil. —  Tacil. One   of  the 

friends  and  ministers  of  Olho. 

Trachas,  a  town  of  Latium.  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  V.  717. 

Trachinia,  a  small  country  of  Plithio- 
lis,  on  the  bay  of  Malea,  near  mouat  CEta. 
The  capital  was  culled  Trachis,  or  Tracliina, 
where  Hercules  went  after  he  had  killed  Eu- 
noinus.  •'itrab.  9. — .Ipollod.  2,  c.  7. — Ovid 
Md.  11,  V.  269. 

Tracmonitis,  apart  of  Judea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.     Piin.  5,  c.  14. 

Traglku'm,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
sea. 

Tragus,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.     /-\u<4-.  8,  c.  33. 

Trajanopoi.is,    a  town    of    Thrace. A 

name  given  to  Seiinus  of  Cilicia,  where  Tra- 
ian  died. 
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Tra.tanus,  M.  Ulpius  Crinitus,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His 
great  virtues,  and  his  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic character,  and  his  services  tu  the  empire, 
both  as  an  officer,  a  governor,  and  a  consul, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  .\erva, 
who  solemnly  adopted  him  as  his  son  ;  in- 
vested him  during  his  life-time  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Ca;- 
^ar  and  of  Germanicus.  A  little  time  after 
ISorva  died,  and  the  election  of  Trajan  lo  the 
vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by  the  una- 
nimous rejoicings  of  the  peo[)le,  and  the 
free  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  tLs  con- 
fines of  Germany,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  noble  and  independent  belia- 
viour  of  Trajan,  evinced  the  propriety  and 
goodness  of  Nerva's  choice,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  legions ;  and  Uie  new  emperor 
seemed  calculated  to  ensure  peace  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity  to  the  extensive  empire  of 
Rome.  All  -he  actions  of  Ti-ajan  showed  a 
good  and  benevolent  prince,  .vhose  virtues 
truly  merited  the  encomiums  which  the  pea 
of  an  elegant  and  courteous  panegyrist  has 
paid.  The  barbarians  continued  quiet,  and 
the  hostilities  which  they  generally  displayed 
at  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  whose 
military  abilities  they  distrusted,  were  now 
few.  Trajan,  however,  could  not  behold  with 
satisfaction  and  unconcern,  the  insolence  of 
the  Dacians,  who  claimed  from  the  Roman 
people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardice  of  Do- 
mitian  had  offered.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  emperor  on  the  front iers,  awed  the 
barbarians  to  peace;  but  Decebalus,  their 
warlike  monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  by  vio- 
lating the  treaty.  The  emperor  entered  the 
enemy's  country  by  tlii'ovving  a  bridge  across 
the  rapid  streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  bat- 
tle was  fought,  in  which  the  slaughter  was 
so  great,  that  in  the  Roman  camp  linen  was 
wanted  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers. 
Trajan  obtained  the  victory,  and  Decebalus, 
des[)airing  of  success,  destroyed  himself,  and 
Dacia  became  a  pi'ovince  of  Rome.  That 
the  ardour  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  defeat- 
ing their  enemies  might  not  cool,  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  into  the  east,  and  Parthia 
threatened  with  immediate  war.  Trajan  jias- 
sed  through  the  submissive  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia, aiid  by  his  well-directed  operations, 
made  himself  master  of  the  provinces  of  As- 
syria and  Mesopotamia.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests in  the  east,  he  obtained  victories  over 
unknown  nations,  and  when  on  the  extre- 
mities of  India,  he  lamented  that  he  posses- 
sed not  the  vigour  and  youth  of  an  Alexan- 
der, tliat  he  might  add  unexi)lored  provinces 
and  kingdoms  to  the  Ron)an  empire.  These 
successes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  gain- 
ed applause,  and  the  senators  were  profuse 
in  the  honours  liiey  decreed  to  the  conqueror. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  blaze  of  ti'an- 
sient  glor}'.  Trajan  had  no  sooner  signified 
his  intentions  of  returning  to  Italy,  than  the 
conquered  barbarians  appeared  again  in  arms, 
and  the  Roman  empire  did  not  acquire  one 
single  acre  of  territory  from  the  conquests 
of  her  sovereign  in  the  cast.  Tiie  return  of 
the  emperor  towards  Rome  xvas  hastened  by 
indisposition,  h;;  stopped  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the 
town  of  Seiinus,  which  afterwards  was  called 
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Xrajanopolis,  he  was  seized  with  a  flux  and  a  1 144  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
few  days  after  expired,   in  the  begiimiiig  (tfl*    "^    "*    '*  ...... 

August,  A.  D.  117,  after  a   reigu  of  19  years, 
six  months,  and  15  days,  in   the  64lh  year  of 
his  ago.     He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Adrian,  whom  the  empress  Piolina  introduced 
to  the  Roman  armies,  as  the  adopted  son   of 
her  husband.     The  ashes  of  Trajan  ^vere  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  deposited  under  the  stately 
column  which  lie  had  erected  a  few  years  be- 
fore.    Under  this  emperor  the  Romans  en- 
joyed Iranquilhty,  and  for  a  moment  supposed 
that    their  prosperity  was  complete  under  a 
good  and  virtuous  sovereign.  Trajan  was  fond 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.     The  sound- 
ing  titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  generals 
of  amiquity,  and  who  to  indicate  his  affability, 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of 
his  subjects,  distinguislied    his  palace   by   the 
inscription  of  the  public  palace.     Like   other 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern the  homage  of  his  friends,  but  rose 
from   liis  seat  and  went  cordially   to  salute 
them.     He  refused    the    statues     whicii  the 
flattery  of  favourites  wished  to  erect  to  him, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  follies  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  that  could  pay  adoration  to  cold  inani- 
mate pieces  of  marble.  His  public   entry  into 
Rome  gained    him  the  heaits  of  the  peof)le  ; 
he  appeared  on  fool,  and  shf)wed  himself  an 
enemy  to  ))arade  and  an  ostentatious  equipage. 
When  in  his  camp,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fatigues  of  war,  like  the  meanest  soldier,  and 
crossed  the  most  barren  deserts  and  extensive 
plains  on  foot,  and  in  his  dress  and   food  dis- 
played all  the  simplicity   which  once    gained 
the  approbation  of  the  Romans  in  their  coun- 
tryman Fal)ricius.     All  the  oldest  soldiers  he 
knew  by  their  own  name,  he  conversed  with 
them  wilh  great  familiarity,  and  never  retired 
to  his  teiit  before  he  had  visited  the  camp,  and 
by  a  personal  attendance  convinced  himself  of 
the  vigilance  and  the  security  of  his  army.    As 
afrierrd  he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  asa 
general.    He  had  a  select  number  of  intimates, 
wtom  he  visited  with  freedom  and  openness, 
and  at  whose  tables  he  partook  many  a  mode- 
rate repast,  witliont  form  or  ceremony.     His 
confidence,  however,  in  the  good  intentions  of 
Others,  was,  [)erliaps,  carried  to  excess.     His 
favourite  Sura,   had  once  been  accused  of  at- 
tempts upon   his  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded 
the    informer,  and  as  he  was  that  same  day 
inviled   to  the  house  of  the  supposed  lonspi 
jator,  he  went  thither  early.     To  try  farther 
the  sincerity  of  Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to 
be  shaved  by  his  barber,  to  have  a  medici- 
nal application  made  to  his  eyes  by  the  hand 
of  his  surgeon,  and   to  bathe  together  with 
him.     The  public  works  of  Trajan    are  also 
celebrated,  he  opened  free  and  ea*y  commu- 
nications between   the  cities  of  his  ])rovinces, 
he    planted    many    colonics,    and    furnished 
Bome  wilh  all  the  corn  and  provisions  which 
could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of  calami- 
ty.   It  was  by  his  directions  that  the  architect 
Apollodorus    built    that    celebrated    column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  Trajan's  column.   The  area  on  which 
it  stands  was  made  by  the  labours  of  men,  and 


A  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
the  reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  were  stopped  by  the  interference 
of  the  humane  Pliny,  but  he  was  unusually 
severe  upon  the  .lews,  who  had  barbarously 
murdered  200,000  of  his  subjects,  and  evea 
fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices 
have  been  obscurely  seen,  through  a  reign  of 
continued  splendour  and  popularity,  yet  he  is 
accused  of  incontinence  and  many  unnatural 
indulgences.  He  was  too  much  addicted  to 
drinking:  and  his  wish  to  be  styled  lord  has 
been  censured  by  those  who  admired  the  dis- 
simulated moderation,  and  the  modest  claims 
of  an  Augustus.  Plili.  Paneg.  k.c. — Dio.  Cass. 
— Eutrop. — Ammian. — Spariian. — Joseph,  bell. 

J. —  Victor. The    father   of  the   emperor, 

who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Trajan, 
was  honoured  with  the  consulship  and  a  tri- 
umph,  and   the    rank    of  patrician    by    the 

emperor    Vespasian. A    general     of    the 

emperor  Valens. A  son  of  the   emperor 

Decius. 

Trajectus  Rheni,  now  Utrecht,  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

TR.A.LLF.S,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Sultanhiser. 

Juv.  3,  V.  70. — Liv.  37,  c.  45. A  people  of 

lUyricum. 

Transtiberina,  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount 
Vatican  was  in  that  part  of  the  citv.  Mart. 
1,  ep.  109. 

Trapkzus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  Trebisoiid.  It 
had  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  became  famous  under  the  emperors  of 
the  eastern  enipire,  of  which  it  was  for  some 
time  the  mjEuilicent  capital.     Tacit.  H.  3,  c. 

47. — Plin.  (^.4. A  town  of  Arcadia  near 

the  Alpheus.  It  received  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Lycaon.    Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 

Trasimenus.     iVid.  Thrasymenus.] 
Trasullus,  a  man   who   taught    Tiberius 
astrology  at  Rhodes,  Sic. 

Tkaulus  Montanus,  a  Roman  knight,  one 
of  Messalina's  favourites,  put  to  death  by 
Claudius      Tacit.  Jl.U,  c.3Q. 

Tree  A,  a  town  of  the  JCqui.  Plin.  3,  c. 
12. 

C.  Trebatius  Testas,  a  man  banished  by 
Julius  Ca3sar  for  following  the  interest  of 
Pompey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Caesar.  Trebatius  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  learning  than  for  his  integrity,  his  mili- 
tary experience,  and  knowledge  of  law,  He 
wrote  nine  books  on  religious  ceremonies, 
and  treatises  on  civil  law  ;  and  the  verses  that 
he  composed  proved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior 
consequence.     Ilorat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  4. 

Trkbellianus,  C.  Annius,  a  pirate  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  A  D- 
264.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria- 
by  the  lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

Tkebellienus  Rufus,  a  prffitor  appointed 
governor  of  the   children  of  king  Cotys,  by 

Tiberius. A  tribune  who  opposed  the  Ga- 

binian  law. A  Roman   who  numbered  the 

inhabitants  of  Gaul.     He  was  made  governor 
!  of  Britain.     Tacit.  A.  (>,  c.  39. 

TuEBELLius  PoLLio,  a  Latin  historian,  who 


the  height  of  the  pillar  proves  that  a  large  hill  (wrote  an  account  of  the   lives  of  the  em- 
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pcrors.  The  beginning  of  this  history  is  lost; 
pari  of  the  re't^ti  of  Valerian,  and  the  life 
of  the  tu  o  Gallieni,  with  the  30  tyrants  are 
the  only  fragments  remaining.  He  nourished 
A.  D.  3.15. 

Tkebia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Apennine,  and  tailing  into  the  Po,  ai 
the  west  of  Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
victory  which  Aiiiiibal  obtained  there  ovei 
the  forces  of  L.  Sempronins,  ihe  Roman  con- 
sul,    Sil.  4.  V  48(5. — Lucan.  2,  v.  4(5. — Liv.  21, 

c.  54  ai'H  56 A  town  of  Latiuni.     Lie.  2, 

c.  39. — of  (  ampania.  Id.  23,  c.  14. — of  Ura- 
bria.     Fliti.  3,  c.  14. 

Tkkeius,  an    othcer  in   Caesar's   army,    in 

Gaul. A     parasite    in    Domilian's    reign. 

Juv.  4. 

Trkbonia  lex,  de  provinciis,  by  L.  Trebo- 
niusthe  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  gave  Ca?sar 
the  chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  years 
longer  than  was  enacted  by  the  Vatinian  law, 
ami  in    this  manner  (irevenled  the   senators 

from  recalling  or    superseding  him. Ano 

ther  by  the  same  on  (he  same  year,  conferred 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  S^'ria  and 
Spain  on  Cassius  and  Pompey,  for  five  years. 

— Dio.  Cass.  3y. Another  by  L.  Trebonius, 

the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  305,  which  confirmed 
the  election  of  tlie  tribunes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  people.     Liv.  3  and  5. 

Trkbonius,   a  soldier    remarkable   for  bis 

continence.    &c Cains,    one    of    Ciesar's 

friends,  made  through  his  interest  pr.etor  and 
consul.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  bene- 
factor's murderers.  He  was  killed  by  Do- 
labella  at  Smyrna.  Cas.  bell.  5,  c.  17. — Cit. 
in  Phil  IJ,  c.  2.—Pakrc.56  and  69.— Lw. 
Uy.—Dio.    Al.—Horat.    1,    Sat.    4,    v.    114. 

Garucianus,  a  governor  of#Vfrica,   who 

put  to   death   the   proconsid    ClWius  Macer, 

by    Galba's   orders.     Tacit.    H.    1,   c.    7. 

A  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  at  Rome,  and 

imprisoned  Cato.  because  he  opposed  it. 

One  of  the  adherents  of  iMarius. A  man 

caught  in  adultery,  and  severely  punished  in 
the  age  of  Horace. 

Tkkbula,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  celebrated 
for  cheese.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 
faulani.  Cic.  in  Jigr.  2,  c.  25. —  Liv.  23. — Pliti. 
3,  c.  5  and  12. — Martial.  5,  ep.  72. Ano- 
ther in  Campania      Liv  23,  c.  39. 

Trekus,  a  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the 
Liris. 

Tkes  tabern.^,  a  place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cic.  Jl. 
1,  ep.  13,  I.  2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

TRLVt.Ri,  a  town  and  people  of  Belgium, 
now  railed  Triers.     Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Tri.vria,  a  woman  well  known  for  her  cru- 
elty. She  was  the  wife  of  L.  Vilellius.  Ta- 
cit. H.  1  and  3. 

C.  Triarius,  an  orator,  commended  liy  Ci- 
cero.  A   friend  of  Pompey.     He  had  for 

some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia  againsi 
MithridaU-s,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was  killed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Pomjiey  and  Ca;sar.  Cits. 
Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

Trib.'vlli,  a  people  of  Thrace  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They  were 
conquered  by  Philip,  the  fatlicr  of  Alexan- 
der; and  some  ages  after,  they  maintained  a 
long  war  against  the  Roman  emperors.   Plin. 
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Triboci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.     Ta- 
cit, in  Gem.  28. 

Tribulium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 

TribC'ni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  RomCj 
created  in  the  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the 
people  alter  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  had 
retired  to  Mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were 
C.  Licinius,  and  L.  Albiims,  but  their  number 
ivas  soon  after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years 
after  to  10,  which  remained  fiied.  Their 
oitice  was  annual,  and  as  the  first  had  been 
created  on  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  December, 
that  day  was  ever  after  choseii  for  the  elec- 
tion. Their  power,  though  at  first  small,  and 
granted  by  the  patricians  to  appease  the  mo- 
mentary seditions  of  the  pojiulace,  soon  be- 
came lormidable,  and  the  senators  repented 
too  late  of  having  consetited  to  elect  magis- 
trates, who  not  only  preserved  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  could  sumnion  assemblies,  pro- 
pose laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  se- 
nate, and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the 
word  Veto.  Their  approbation  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  the  senatus  consulta,  and 
this  was  done  by  affixing  the  letter  T.  under 
it.  If  any  irre^iularity  happened  in  the  state, 
their  power  was  almost  absolute  ;  they  criti- 
cised the  conductof  allthe  public  magistrates, 
and  even  dragged  a  consul  to  prison,  if  the 
measures  he  pursued  were  hostile  to  the  peace 
of  Rome.  The  dictator  alone  was  their  su- 
perior, but  when  that  magistrate  was  elected, 
the  oitice  of  tribune  was  not,  like  that  of  all 
other  inferior  magistrates,  abolished  while  he 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The  ()eo- 
;  le  paid  them  so  much  deference,  that  their 
person  was  held  sacred,  and  thence  they  were 
always  called  Sacrosancli.  To  strike  them 
was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  interrupt  them 
while  they  spoke  in  the  assemblies,  called  for 
the  immediate  interierei;ce  of  power.  The 
marks  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspicuous. 
Ihey  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a  beadle 
called  viator  marched  before  them.  Tliey 
never  sat  in  the  senate,  though  some  lime  after, 
their  otfice  entitled  them  to  the  rank  of  se- 
nators. Yet  great  as  their  power  might  ap- 
pear, they  received  a  heavy  wound  fi'om  their 
nni'.iber,  and  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
lutions were  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not  all 
unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  advantage 
oi  their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them 
by  bribes,  they  as  it  were  suspended  the 
authority  of  the  rest.  The  oflice  of  tribune 
of  the  people,  though  at  first  deemed  mean 
and  servile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
steps  that  led  to  more  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  as  no  patrician  was  permitted  to 
canvass  for  the  tribuneship,  we  find  many 
that  descended  among  the  plebeians  to  ex- 
ercise that  important  office.  From  the  power 
with  which  they  were  at  last  invested  by  the 
activity,  the  intrigues,  and  continual  applica- 
tions of  those  who  were  in  otiicc,  (hey  be- 
came almost  absolute  in  the  state,  and  it  has 
been  properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far 
greater  troubles  than  those  whic'i  they  were 
at  first  created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his 
decrees,  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  ha- 
rangue and  cnflame  the  people  ;  they  could 
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wake  no  laws ;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal, 
and  «iich  as  had  been  tribunes,  were  not  per- 
miued  to  solicit  for  tlie  other  offices  of  the 
state.  This  disgrace,  however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary, at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  the  tribunes 
recovered  their  privileges  by  means  of  Colla 
and  Pomj)ey  the  Great.  TheotJice  of  tribune 
remained  in  full  force  till  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who,  to  make  himself  more  absolute, 
and  his  person  sacred,  conferred  the  power 
and  oiBce  upon  himself,  whence  he  was  called 
iribunilia  polestale  donatus.  His  successors 
on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and  as 
the  emperor  was  the  real  and  otficial  tribune, 
such  a.s  were  appf)inted  to  the  olSce  were 
merely  nominal,  without  power  or  privilege. 
Under  Constautine  the  tribuneship  was  to- 
tally abolished.  The  tribunes  were  never 
permitted  to  sleep  out  of  the  city,  except  ai 
the  Feria.  Lalinm,  when  they  went  with 
other  magistrates  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  a 
mountain  near  Alba.  Their  houses  were 
always  open,  and  they  received  every  com- 
plaint, and  were  ever  ready  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  their-  constituents.  Their  autho- 
rity was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the 

city. There  were  also  other  officers   who 

bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribuni 
mililum  or  militnres,  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  legions  They  were  empowered 
to  decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in 
the  army,  they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and 
gave  the  watch  word.  There  were  only 
three  at  first  chosen  by  Romulus,  but  tiie 
number  was  at  last  increased  to  six  in  every 
legion.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls,  but  after- 
wards tlie  right  of  electing  them  was  divided 
between  the  people  and  the  consul  Ihey 
were  generally  of  senatorian  and  equestrian 
families,  and  the  former  were  called  lalidavii. 
and  the  latter  awruslidavii,  from  their  pecu 
liar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen  by  the 
consuls  were  called  Riilidi,  because  the  right 
of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed  by 
Rululus,  and  those  elected  by  the  people  were 
called  Comiiiali,  because  chosen  in  the  Comi- 
tia.  They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were  in 
office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When  the 
consuls  were  elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose 
14  tribunes  from  the  knights,  who  had  served 
five  years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called 
juniores,  and  ten  from  (he  people  who  had 
been  in  ten  campaigns,  who  were  called  se- 
niores. There  were  also  some  officers  call- 
ed tribuni  mililum  cotisularii  polestale,  elect- 
ed instead  of  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  310.  They 
were  only  three  originally,  but  the  number 
was  afterwards  increased  to  six,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Ihe  people 
and  the  emergencies  of  the  state.  Part  of 
them  were  plebeians,  and  the  rest  of  patri- 
cian families.  When  they  had  subsisted  for 
about  70  years,  not  without  some  interrup- 
tion, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as  the 
plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  state  till  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth.  The    tribuni    coliortiimi   praloria- 

vnram,  were  intrusted  with  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  which  they  guarded  and  pro- 
tected.  Tlie  tribuni  (zrarii.  were    officers 

chosen  from  among  the  people,    who  kept 
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the  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  army.  The  richest 
persons  were  always  chosen,  as  much  mo- 
ney was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers. 
They  were  greatly  distinguished  in  the  state, 
and  they  shared  with  the  senators  and  Ro- 
man knights  the  privileges  of  judging.  They 
were  abolished  by  Julius  Cajsar,  but  Augus- 
tus re  established  them,  and  created  200 
more,  to  decide  causes  of  smaller  import- 
ance.  The  tribuni  relerum  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  guard  which  Romulus  chose  for 
Ihe  safety  of  his  person.  They  were  100 
in    number,   distinguished   for   their   probity, 

their  opulence,    and   their   nobility. The 

tribuni  voluptalum  were  commissioned  to  take 
care  of  the  amusements  which  were  prepared 
for  the  people,  aiul  that  nf^'.luig  might  be 
wanting  in  t!ie  exhibitions.  This  office  was 
also  honourable. 

Tkicai.a,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of 
Sicily,  between  Selinusand  Agrigentum.  Sil. 
14,  V  271. 

Tricasses,  a  people  of  Champagne  ia 
Gaul. 

Tkicastini,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narboneasis. 
bt7.  3,  v.4o6.— Lii-  21,  c.  31. 

TkiccjE,  a  towii  of  Thessaly,  where  .Sscu- 
lapius  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
tlie  Irojan  war.  Liv.  32,  c.  13. — Homer.  II. 
—  rtin.4,c.8. 

TuicHONiuM,  a  town  of  ^tolia. 

TiiiciPiTiNus.     Vid.  Lucretius. 

Trici,  \Ri.i.  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  Diana  Triclaria,  vviiose 
temple  had  been  defiled  by  the  adidterous 
commerce  of  iVIenafippus  and  Comelho.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  this 
barbaroii;  custom  was  abolished  by  Eurypi- 
ius.  The  fhret;  cities  were  Aroe,  MessaJ:iS| 
and  Anthea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected 
the  temple  of  the  goddess.     Faus.7,  h>. 

Taicouri,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dau- 
phins.'  Liv.  21,  c.  31. 

Tricorythus,  a  town  of  Attica. 

Tricrena,  a  place  of  ."Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Mercury  was  born.  Faus. 
8,  c.  16. 

Tridentum,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
now  called  Trent,  and  famous  in  history  for 
the  ecclesiastical  council  which  sat  there  18 
years  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
A.  D.  1545. 

Thieti^rica,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus celebrated  every  three  years.  Virg.  ^n. 
4,  v.  302. 

Trifanum,  a  place  of  Latium  near  Sinuessa. 
Liu.  8,  c.  11. 

f  RiFOLiNus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ei).  104. — Plin.  14, 
c  7. 

Trigemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so 
called  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through 
against  the  Curiatii.  Liv.  4,  c.  16, 1.  35,  c.  41, 
I.  40,  c.  51. 

Trinacria,  or  Trinacris,  one  of  the  an- 
cient names  of  Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form. 
l^irg.  JEn.  3,  v.  384,  &c. 

Trinium,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Tbinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  mo- 
dern Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c 
31,~CfF.?.  Ct.6,  c.  20. 
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Triocala,  orTRiocr.A,  a  town  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Sicily.     M.  14,  v.  271. 

Tkiopas,  orTRiops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughter  of  iEohis.  Me  was  fa- 
ther of  Ipliimedia  and  of  Erisichtlion,  who  is 
called  on  that  account  Triopcius,  aud  ids  daugli- 
ter  Triopeis.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  IM—Apollod. 
1,  c.  7.— — A  son  of  Pliorbas,  father  to  A^e 
nor,  Jasus,  and  Mes^^ene.  Homer.  Hymn,  in 
jjp.  211. A  son  of  Piranthus. 

Triphylia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 

Elis.      Lii\  28,  c.  8. A   Uiountain   where 

Jupiter  had  a  temple  in  the   island  Panchaia: 
whence  he  is  called  Triphylius. 

Triopium,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Trjpolis,  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia, 
bnilt  by  the  liberal' contrihiilion  of  Tyre,  Si- 
don,  and   Aradus,   whence  the  name. A 

town  of  Pontus. A  district  of  Arcadia, 

ofLaconia.     Liv  35.  c.27. ofThessaly,  j6. 

42,  c  53. A  town  of  Lydia  or  Caiia. A 

district  of  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

Triptot.emu?,  a  son  of  Oceaniis  and  Terra, 
or  according  to  some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  Accordinjj  to  the  more  received  opi 
nion  he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by 
Nera'a,  whom  some  have  called  Metanira, 
Cothonea,  Hyona.  iVleiania,  or  Polymriia.  He 
was  born  at  Eleusis  in  .\ttica,  and  was  cnred  in 
his  youth  of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of 
Ceres,  who  had  been  invited  into  the  luiuse  of 
Celcns  by  the  monarch's  children,  as  she  tra- 
velled over  the  country  in  quest  of  her  daugh- 
ter. To  repay  the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the 
goddess  look  particular  notice  of  his  son.  She 
fed  him  with  her  own  milk,  and  placed  him 
On  burning  coals  duiing  the  night,  to  destroy 
whatever  particles  of  mortality  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  parents.  The  mother  was 
astonished  at  the  uncommon  growth  of  her 
son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  Ceres. 
She  disturbed  tlie  goddess  by  a  sudden  cry, 
when  Tripti/I:'mus  was  laid  on  the  burning 
ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  unable  to 
make  him  immortal,  she  laiight  him  agricul- 
ture, and  rendered  him  serviceable  to  man- 
kind, by  instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn,  and 
Ciiike  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her  chariot, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and  in  this 
celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over  the  earth, 
and  distributed  corn  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  In  Scythia  the  favourite  of  Ceres 
nearly  lost  his  life  ;  but  Lyncus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  conspired  to  murder  him. 
was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  his  return  to 
Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  Ceres  her  cha- 
riot, and  established  the  Eleusinian  festivals 
and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  Some  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
Diod. — Hygin.  fab.  147. — Fans.  2,  c.  14,  I.  8, 
c.  4  — Justin.  2,  c.  6. — Apoilod.  1,  c.  5. —  Cal- 
lim.  in  Cer.  22. — Odd.  Mtl.  5,  v.  646.  Fast. 
4,  V.  5(31.     7VwA.  3,  el.  8,  v..  1. 

Trkjuetka,  a  name  given   to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  it  ^  triangular  form.     Lucret.  l,v.78. 
Trismegistus,  a  famous  Egyptian.     [Fid. 
Mercurius.J 

Tkiti.v,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Triton,  mo- 

Iber  of  AJeiialippus,  by   Mars. A  town  in 

Achaia,   built   by   her   son,  bore  her  name. 
.Pau.f.  7,  0.  22. 
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Trjtogekia,  a  surname  of  Pallas.  Hesiodi 
— Fest  us  de  /' .  sig. 

Triton,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by 
Ampiiiirite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Ce'eno^ 
or  Salacia.  He  was  very  powerful  among  the 
sea  deities,  and  could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate 
storms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  blowing  a  shell ;  his  body  above  the 
waist  is  like  that  of  a  man,  and  below  a  dol- 
phin. Some  represent  him  with  the  fore  feet 
uf  a  horse.  Many  of  the  sea  deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  iishes. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4. —  Hesind.  Theosx.  v.  930. — 
Olid  AM.  1,  v.  333— Cic.  dc  Aat.  D.  1,  c. 
28.— TiVg.  JEn.  1,  v.  148-  I.  6,  v.  113.— Pans 

9,  c.  20. A  river  of  Africa  falling  into  the 

lake  Tritonis. One  of  the   names  of  the 

Nile. A  small  river  of  Bceotia,  or  Thessaly, 

Tritonis,  a  lake  aiid  river  of  Africa,  near 
which  Minerva  hiid  a  temple,  whence  she  is 
surfiaraed  Tritonis,  or  Tnlonia.  Herodol.  4, 
I.  nS.—Faus.  9,  c.  33.— l^irg.  JEn.  2,  v.  171. 
— Mela,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  Trilo- 
nis,  because  dedicated  to  Minerva.  Ovid. 
Mil.  5. 

Tritonon,  a  town  of  Doris.     Liv.  28,  c.  7. 

Trive.\"ti;m,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met.  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  Sumf)tuous  entertainment, 
which  was  gencrrilly  distributed  among  the 
poor.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  13,  1.  7,  v.  774.— Ovid. 
Md.  2,  V.  416.     Fast.  1,  v.  389. 

Tiavifi  ANTRUM,  a  place  in  the  valley  cf 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided. 
Mart.  6,  ep.  47. 

TrivIvE  i.ucus,  a  pl:;ce  of  Campania,  in  the 
bay  of  Cumaj.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  13. 

TiiivicuM,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Hirpini  in  Italy.     Horal.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  79, 

Triu.mviri  reipubliccR  comtituendd,  were 
three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  go- 
vern the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power. 
These  oliicers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expir- 
ing independence  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
became  celebrated  for  their  diti'erent  pursuits, 
their  ambition,  and  their  various  fortunes. 
The  first  triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Caisar,  Pompey.  and  Crassus,  who 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil 
war.  The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C. 
43,  was  under  Augustus,  M.  Antony  and  Le- 
jiidus,  and  through  them  the  Romans  totally 
lost  their  liberty.  Augustus  disagreed  with 
his  colleagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated  them, 
he  made  himself  absolute  in  Rome.  The  tri^ 
umvirale  was  in  full  force  at  Rome  for  the 
space  of  about  12  years. — There  Avere  al- 
so olficers  who  were  called  triumviri  ca- 
pUaks,  created  A.  U.  C.  464.  They  took 
cognizance  of  murders  and  robberies,  and 
every  thing  in  which  slaves  were  con- 
cerned. Criminals  under  sentence  of  death 
were  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  they  had 
them  executed  according  to  the  commands  of 
the  pr<etors. The  triumviri  nodurni  watch- 
ed over  the  safety  of  Rome  in  the  night  time, 
and  in  case  of  fire  were  ever  ready  to  give 
oi-ders,  ajid  to  take  the  most  elTectual  mea- 
sures to  extinguish  it. I'he  triumviri  agra- 

rii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that  were  sent  to 
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settle  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new  colony 
all  tlie  power  which  was  placi^d  in  the  hands 

of  the  consuls  at    Rome, The    triumviri 

monctaies  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and  had 
the  cai-e  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  was 
generally  intimated  with  the  following  letters, 
often  seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals ; 
IIIVIR.  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i,  e.  Triumviri  auro, 
argenio,  are  flando,  feriendo.  Some  suppose 
that  ihey  were  created  only  in  the  age  ot  Ci- 
cero, as  those  who  were  employed  before  them . 
were  called  Dtnariorum  jlandorum  curalorts. 

The  triumviri    valeludinis  were    chosen 

when  Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague  or  some 
pestiferous  distemper,  and  they  took  [larticu- 
larcare  of  the  temples  of  health  and  virtue. 
— —The  triumviri  stnatus  legendi,  were  ap- 
pointed to  name  those  that  were  most  worthy 
to  be  made  senators  from  among  the  plebeians. 
They  were  first  chosen  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
as  before  this  privilege  belonged  to  the  kings, 
aad  afterwards  devolved  upon  the  consuls, 

and  the  censors,  A.  U.  C.  310. The  trimn- 

viri  mensarii  where  chosen  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  take  care  of  the  coin  and  prices 
of  exchange. 

Triumvirorum  insula,  a  place  on  the 
Rhine  which  falls  into  the  Po,  where  the 
triumvirs  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Asigustus, 
met  to  divide  the  Roman  empire  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina.  Dio.  46,  c.  55. — Appian. 
Cic.4. 

Tkoades,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.  When 
Troas  is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Priam,  i(  may  be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and 
Phrygia  Minor;  but  if  only  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Troy  was  situate. 
its  extent  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Troas  was  anciently  called  Dardania. 
IVid.  Troja.] 

Trochois,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
near  which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Trocmj,  a  people  of  Galatia.  Liv.  38, 
c.  16. 

Tkezehf.,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  re 
ceived  its  name  from  Troezen,  the  son  of  Pe- 
lops,  who  reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  is 
often  called  Theseis,  because  Theseus  was 
born  there  ;  and  Posidonia.  because  Neptune 
was  worshipped  there.  Slat.  Theb.  4,  v.  81. — 
Paus.     2,  c.  50.— Plul.  in  Thes.—  Ovid.  Mel. 

8,  v.  5fi6,l.  1-5,  V.  296. Another  town  at  the 

south  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trogilije,  three  small  islands  near  Sa- 
ipos. 

Trogilium,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.     SIrali.  14. 

Trogilus,  a  harbour  ^v  Sicily,  Sil.  14,  v. 
2,  69. 

Troglouvt*,  a  people  of  iEtliiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  (rcmyfy.  specus,  Svff  subeo.)  They 
were  all  shepherd?,  and  had  their  wives  in 
common.  Slrab.  I.— Mela,  1,  c.  4  and  8. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  8,  I.  37,  c.  10. 

Trogus  Pompf.ius,  a  Latin  historian,  B 
C.41,  born  in  Gaul.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
liis  ancestors  had  obtained  privileges  and  hon- 
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ours  from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans. 
Trogus  wrote  an  universnl  history  of  all  the 
most  important  events  that  had  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  t!ie  age  of 
Augustus,  divided  into  44  books.  This  his- 
tory, which  was  greatly  admired  for  its  [)urity 
and  elegance,  was  epitomized  by  .Justin,  and 
is  still  extant.  Some  suppose  that  the  epi- 
tome is  the  cause  that  the  original  of  Trogus 
is  lost.  Justin.  47,  c.  5. — Jlug  dt  Civ.  D.  4, 
c.  6. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or, 
according  to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium 
was  the  capital.  It  was  built  on  a  small  emi- 
nence near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory 
of  Sagaeum,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea-shore.  Dardanus,  the  first  king 
of  the  country ,  built  it,  and  called  it  Dardania, 
and  from  Tros,  one  of  its  successors,  it  was 
called  Troja,  and  from  Ilus,  Ilion  Neptune 
is  also  said  to  have  built,  or  more  properly 
repaired  its  wails,  in  the  age  of  king  Laome- 
don  This  city  has  been  celebrated  by  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  of  all  the  wars  vvhich. 
have  been  carried  on  among  the  ancients, 
that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous.  The  Tro- 
jan war  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks,  to  re- 
cover Helen,  whom  Paris  the  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Menelaus,  and  every  prince  fur- 
nished a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
According  to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycoph- 
ron,  the  armament  of  the  Greeks  amounted 
to  1000  ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as 
being  1186,  and  Thucydides  supposes  that 
(hey  were  1200  in  number.  The  number  of 
men  which  the.?e  sliips  carried  is  unknown  : 
yet  as  the  largest  contained  about  120  men 
each,  and  the  smallest  50,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  no  less  than  100,000  men  were  engaged 
in  this  celebrated  expedition.  Agamemnon 
was  chosen  general  of  all  these  forces; 
but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece  were 
admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 
(hem  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were 
directed.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Gre^ 
cian  princes  that  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  war,  were  Achilles,  Ajax,  ftlenelaus, 
Ul3'sses,  Diomedes,  Protesilaus,  Patroclns, 
Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Neoptolemus,  &;c.  The 
Giecian  army  was  opposed  by  a  more  nume- 
rous force.  Tiie  king  of  Troy  received  assis- 
tance from  the  neighbouring  princes  in  Asia 
Minor,  .and  reckoned  among  his  most  active 
generals.  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Mem- 
non,  who  entered  the  field  with  20,000  As- 
syrians and  jEthiofiians.  Many  of  the  adja- 
cent cities  were  reduced  and  plundered  be- 
fore tiie  Greeks  approached  the  walls  ;  but 
when  the  siege  was  begun,  the  enemies  on 
bolli  sides  gave  proofs  of  valour  and  intrepi- 
dity. The  army  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  the  operations 
were  not  less  retarded  by  the  quarrel  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles.  The  loss  was  great  on 
both  bides  ;  the  most  valiant  of  the  Trojans, 
and  j  articularly  of  the  sons  of  Priam,' were 
slain  in  the  field ;  and  indeed  so  great  was  (he 
slaughter,  that  the  rivers  of  the  country  are 
iei)ies<'n(ed  as  filled  with  dead  bodies  and 
suits  of  armour.  After  the  siege  had  been 
carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Trojans, 
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saiong  whona  were  ^neas  and  Antenor,  be- [He  built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delpbf,  with  tUe 
trayecl  the  city  info  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I  assfttaiice  of  his  brother  Agaruedes,  and  when 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets,  |  he  demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trou- 
however,  support,  that    the     Greeks    made  ( hie,  he    was  told  by  tiie   priestess    to    wait 


themselves  masters  of  tlie  place  by  ar(ifice. 
Thoy  secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with 
armed  men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  the 
plains,  as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans 
Drought  (he  wooden  liorse  into  their  city,  an;l 
in  thf  night  the  Greeks  that  were  confined 
within  (lie  sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and 
opened  (lie  gates  to  their  companions,  who 
bad  rel'irned  from  the  place  of  their  conceal- 
0ient.  The  greatosi  part  of  the  inhabitants- 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  others  carried 
away  by  ilie  conquerors.  This  happened,  ac 
cording  to  the  .^rnudelian  marbles,  about  11S4 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  35riOtl) 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  on  the  niajht  between 
the  iUh  and  l'2th  of  June, 4s)8  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad.  Some  time  after,  a  new  city 
was  raised,  about  30  stadia  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Troy:  but  though  it  bore  the  an 
cient  name,  and  received  ample  donations 
from  Ale.xander  the  Great,  when  he  visited 
it  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  i:oritinued 
to  be  small,  and  in  the  a^e  of  Strn.bo  it  was 
nearly  in  ruins.  It  is  said  that  J.  Ca?sar, 
who  wished  to  pass  for  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  j^^^neas,  and  consequently  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Trojans,  intended  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  atid  to 
transport  tiiere  the  senate  and  the  Rotnan 
people.  The  same  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justum 
^  tcnacem  propositi  virum  was  written  pur- 
posely to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting 
into  execution  so  wild  a  project  [Vi//.  Paris. 
Mneas:  Antenor,  Agememnon.  Ilium,  Laome 
don.  Menalaus,  &c.]  Virg.  JEn. — Homer. — 
Ovid.—Dwd.  &ic. 

Trojani  and  TROjuGJiNjEjthe  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

Trojani  luiji,  games  instituted  by  jEneas, 
or  his  son  Ascanuis,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  cir- 
«jus  of  Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families, 
dressed  in  a  neat  manner,  and  accoutred 
with  suitable  arms  and  weapons,  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  list.  Sylla  exhibited 
them  in  his  dictatorship,  and  imder  Augustus 
they  were  observed  with  unusual  pomp  and 
solemiiily  A  mock  light  on  horseback, 
or  sornftimes  on  foot,  was  exhibited.  The 
leader  of  the  party  was  called  princepsjanen- 
iidjs.  and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  emjiire.  I'irg. 
.IZn.  5,  V.  GO-I.-t'Sueton.  in  Cms.  i^  in  Jim;. — 
Flni.  in  Syll. 

Trou.vs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
killed  by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  12. —  Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. — 
Virg.JEn.  1,  v.  474. 

Trome.ntina,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes. 
IJv.  6,  c.  5. 

TnupffiA,  a  town  of  the  Brutii. A  stone 

monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by  Pom- 

pey. Drusi,  a  town    of  Germany    where 

Drusiis  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted  empe- 
ror by  the  army. 

Tropiiokius,  a  celebrated    architect,    son 


eight  days,  and  to  live  during  that  time 
with  all  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  When 
the  days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his 
brother  were  found  dead  in  their  bed  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanius,  however,  he  was  swal- 
lowed up  alive  in  the  earth  ;  and  when  af- 
terwards the  country  was  visited  by  a  great 
drought,  the  Bceotians  were  directed  to  ap- 
ply to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and  to  seek 
him  at  Lehadea,  where  he  gave  oracles  in 
a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  by  means 
of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told 
them  how  to  ease  their  misfortunes.  From 
that  lime  Troplionius  was  honoured  as  a  god, 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Apollo,  a  chapel 
and  a  statue  were  erected  to  hirn,  and  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  his  divinity  when  con- 
siilled  to  give  oracles.  The  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ora- 
cles of  Greece.  iVlany  ceremonies  were  re- 
quired, and  the  suppliant  was  obliged  to  make 
jiariicular  sacrifices,  to  anoint  his  budy  with 
oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  certain  ri- 
vers. Be  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe, 
and  witu  a  cake  ot  honey  in  his  hand,  he  was 
directed  to  descend  into  the  cave  by  a  aar- 
rovv  entrance, from  whence  he  returned  back- 
wards, alter  he  hatt  received  an  answer.  He 
was  always  fiale  and  dejected  at  his  return, 
and  thence  it  became  proverbial  to  nay  of  a 
melancholy  man,  that  he  had  consulted  the 
oracie  of  IVophoiiius.  There  were  aunuaUy 
exhibitec  games  in  honour  of  Trophoniiis  at 
Lebadea.  Paus.  9,  c.  37,  6ic. — Cic.  Tasc.  1, 
^~i.—Plut.—  Plin.  34,  c.l.—JElian.  I'.  //. 
3,  c.  45. 

Iros,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
who  married  Caliirlioe,  tiie  daughu-r  of  the 
Scamander,  by  wiiom  he  had  Ilus,  As.,aracus, 
and  Ganymedes.  He  made  wai-  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Piirygia,  wljui  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  avva;,  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Plirygia  was  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  the  couiiiry  itself  Troas.  Virg.  3, 
G.  V.  \i6.— Homer.  II.  20,  v.  219.— Apollod.  3, 
c.  12. 

Trossulum,  a  (own  of  Elruria,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Trossuli  to  the  Roman  knights 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot 
soldiers.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Sencc.  ep.  86  and 
S7.—Pers.  1,  v.  82. 

Trotilum,  a  town  of  Sicily.  T/iu- 
cyd.  6. 

Truentum,  or  TR(;ENTiNtJM,  a  river  of  Pi- 
cenum,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is 
also  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  (he  neigh- 
bourhood. Sil.  8,  V.  434.— -jl/f/a,  2. — Plin. 
3,  c.  13.  , 

Trvpherus,  a  celebrated  cook,  &,c.  Juv 
11 

Trvphiodorus,  a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian of  Egypt,  in  the  6th  century,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  24  books  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  from  whicii  he  excluded  the  «  in  the 
first  book,  the  3  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in 
(he  (bird,  &c. 

Trvphon,  a  tyrant  of  Aparaea,  in  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus.    Justin.  36,  c.  1. 


«f  Erginus,  king  of  Orcbomenos  in  Bosotia.  j A   surname  of  one   of  the   PtoleWios. 
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dZlian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  31. A  grammariaa  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

TuBANTES,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
1,  C.51. 

TuBERo,  Q.  ^.lius,  a  Roman  consul,  son- 
in-law  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus. 
He  is  celebraied  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  glory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fami- 
ly. Sixteen  of  tiie  Tuberos,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  main- 
tained lliemselves  with  the  produce  of  a  liltle 
field,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  own 
hands.  The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  en- 
tered the  house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cup 
which  his  father-in-law  presented  to  him,  af- 
ter he  had  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

A  learned  man. A  g;overnor  of  Africa. 

A  Roman  general  who  marched  against 

the  Germnns  under  the  emperors.  He  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  accjuitted. 

TuBL'RBo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Ma- 
jor and  Minor. 

Ti'CCA.  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  \\  as,  with  Varus  and  Piotius,  or- 
dered by  Augustus,  as  snuie  report,  to  revise 
the  ^3ineid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncor- 
rected on  account  of  the  premature  death  oi 
the  poet.  Hurat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  40.  Sat.  10,  v. 
84. A  (own  of  Mauritania. 

TucciA,  an  immodest  woman  in  Juvenal's 
age.    Juv.  6,  v.  64. 

TuciA,  a  river  near  Rome.     Sil.  13,  v.  5. 

■TLDf:R,  or  TuDEKTiA,  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Tuder- 
tes.     Sil.  4,  V.  222. 

TuDRi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  42. 

Ti'GiA,  now  Toia,  a  town  of  Spain.  Flin. 
3,  c.  1. 

TuGiNi,  or  TuGENi,  a  people  of  Germa- 
ny. 

TuGURiNus,  Jul.  a  Roman  knight  who 
conspired  against  Nero,  &ic.  Tacit.  j1.  15,  c. 
70. 

ToiSTO,  a  deity  of  the  Germans,  son  of 
Terra,  and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Tacit. 
lie  Germ.  2. 

TuLcis,  a  river  of  Spain  falling  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, now  Francoli. 

TuLiNGi,  a  people  of  Germany  between 
■the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Cms.  1,  c.  5.  B. 
G. 

TuLLA,  one  of  Camilla's  attendants  in  the 
Rutulian  war.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  656. 

TuLi.iA,  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius, 
king  of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  after  she  had  murdered  her  first  hus- 
band Arunx,  and  consented  to  see  Tullius  as- 
sassinated, that  Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the 
throne.  It  is  said  that  she  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  driven  over  the  body  of  her  aged 
father,  which  had  been  thrown  all  mangled 
and  bloody  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome. 
She  was  afterwards  banished  from  Rome  with 

iuT  husl)and.     Ovid,  in  lb.  3G3. Anotlier 

daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  married 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  was  murdered  by 
her  own  husband,  that  he  might  uiarry  her 

ambitious    sister    of  the    same    name. A 

daughter  of    Cicero.     [Fid.  Tulliola.] A 

debauched  woman.    Juv.  6,  v.  306. 

TuLLiA  LEX,  de  senatu,  by  M.  Tullius 
Cicero,    A.  U.  C,  689,   enacted  that  those 
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v.ho  had  a  libera  hgatio  granted  them  by  the 
senate,  should  hold  it  no  more  than  one  yeai-. 
Such  senators  as  had  a  libtra  legatio  travelled 
through  the  provinces  of  the  empire  without 
any   expense,  as  if  they    were  employed   in 

the  affairs  of  the^  state. Another,  de  am-' 

bitu,  by  the  same,  the  same  yeai'.  It  forbad 
any  person  two  years  before  he  canvassed  for 
an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators,  un- 
less that  case  had  devolved  upon  him  by  will. 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  ambitus,  were 
punished  with  (he  aqitee  ii,^  ignis  inicrdictis 
fur  ten  years,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
commons  was  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Calpurnian  law, 

TuLi.iANUM,  a  subterraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  added  to  the  other 
called  Robur,  where  crimiiials  were  confined. 
Sallust.  in  £   Catil. 

Tci.LioLA,  or  TuLLiA,  a  daughter  of  Cicero 
by  Terentia.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and 
afterwards  Furius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P. 
Corn.  Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she 
had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dola- 
bella was  turbulent,  and  consequently  the 
cause  of  much  grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father. 
Tullia  died  in  childbed,  about  44  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Cicero  was  so  inconsolable  on 
this  occasion,  that  some  have  accused  him  of 
an  unnatural  partiality  for  his  daughter.  Ac- 
cording to  a  ridiculous  story  which  some  of 
the  moderns  report,  in  the  age  of  pope  Paul 
3d,  a  monument  was  discovered  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  with  the  superscription  of  TuIHoIib 
filia  niea.  The  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon  as 
touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup- 
[)osed  to  have  been  lighted  above  15(X)  years. 
Cic. — Pint,  in  Vic. 

Tullius  Cimber,  the  son  of  a  freed-man, 
rose  to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey.      He  uas  reconciled  to  J.  Casar, 

whom   he  murdered  with  Brutus.    Plul.- 

Cicero,  a  celebrated  orator.     [Vid.  Cicero.] 

The    son  of    the  orator    Cicero.     [Vid. 

Cicero.] Servius,  a  king  of  Rome.     [Vid. 

Servius.] Senecio,  a  man  accused  of  con- 
spiracy against  JSero  with  Piso. A  friend 

of  Oiho. One  of  the  kings  of  Rome.     [Vid. 

Servius.] 

TuLLUs  HosTiLius,  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  of  a 
warlike  and  active  disposition,  and  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  expedition  against  the 
people  of  Alba,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
whose  city  he  destroyed,  after  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  He  after- 
wards carried  his  arms  against  the  Latins  and 
the  neighbouring  states  with  success,  and  en- 
forced reverence  for  majesty  among  his  sub- 
jects. He  died  with  all  his  family  about  640 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of 
SI  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
precisely  known.  Some  supjiose  that  he  was 
killed  by  lightning,  while  he  was  performinf; 
some  magical  ceremonies  in  his  own  house; 
or  accordmg  to  the  znore  probable  account." 
of  otheis,  he  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Mar- 
lius,  who  set  fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it 
believed  that  the  impiety  of  Tullus  had  been 
punished  by  iieaven.     Flor.   1,  c.  Z—Dioni/s. 
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Hal.  3,c.  i.—Vtrg.JEn.6,.v.9,U.—Liv.  1,  c. 

•22,.— Plat. A  consul,  A.  U.  C.  686.     Horat. 

3,  od.  8,  V.  12. 

TuNETA,  or  TuNjs,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
Xanthippus.     Liv.  80,  c.  9.  , 

TuNGKi,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banlcs  of  (he 
Maese,  whose  ciiief  city,  called  Atuatuca,   is 

now  Totigeren. The  river  of   tiie  country 

is  now  the  Spaw.     Tanl.  de  Germ.  2. 

C.TuKANius;  a  Latin  trii2;ic  poet  in  tlie  age 
of  Augustus.     Olid,  ex  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  29. 

TuRBA,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

TuKBo,  a  gladiator,  mentioned  Horat.  2, 
'■'iat.  3,  V.  310.      He  was  of  a  small  stature,  but 

uncommonly  courageous. A  governor  of 

Paniionia,  under  the  emperors. 

TuuDETANi  or  ToRDUTi,  a  people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Baetis.  Liv.  21.  c. 
6,1.  28,  C.39,  1.  34,  c.  17. 

TuRESis,aThracian,  who  revolted  from  Ti- 
berius. 

TuRiAS,  a  river  of  Spain  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Guadalaviar. 

TuRicuM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Zurich,  in 
Switzerlaad. 

TuRiosA,  a  town  of  Spain. 

TuRius,  a  corrupt  judge  in  the  Augustan 
age.     Horat.  2,  Sat   l,v.  49. 

TuRNUs,  a  king  of  tlie  Rutuli,  son  of  Dau- 
Bus  and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against  iEneas, 
and  attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy, 
that  he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  La- 
tinus,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  to 
him.  His  etForts  were  attended  with  no  suc- 
cess, though  supported  with  great  courage 
and  a  numerous  army.  He  was  conquered 
and  at  last  killed  in  a  single  combat  by  .^neas. 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
strength.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  56,  k-c.—  Tibull. 
2,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  879.  Met.  14, 
V.  451. 

TuRoNES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  capital, 
Cajsarodunum,  is  the  modern  Tours. 

TuRPio.     Vid.  Ambivius. 

TiJKRUS,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  the 
Adriatic. 

TuRtiLLius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 

TuRUNTus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  to 
be  the  Dwioa,  or  Duna. 

TuscANiA  and  Tuscia,  a  large  country  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etruria.  [Vid. 
Etruria.] 

Tusci,   the  inhabilants   of  Etruria. The 

villa  of  Pliny  the  younger  near  the  sources  of 
tlie  Tiber.    Plin.  ep.  5  and  6. 

Tt'.scui.ANUM,  a  cijunlry  house  of  Cicero, 
near  Tusculum,  wliere  amongolher  books  the 
orator  composed  his  fjucestiones  concerning 
the  contempt  of  death,  i>ic.  in  live  books.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  4.    Jitt.  15,  ep.  2.     Bio.  2,  c.  1. 

Tusculum,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
founded  by  Telegonus  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  It  is  now  called  Frescati,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  the  magnificent  villas  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Cic.  ad  Allic. — Strab.  6. — Horat.  3. 
Od.  23,  V.  8,  &c. 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tuscus  amnis,  from  its  situation. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  199. 

Tfscus  vicus,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
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It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna's  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  2, 
c.  14.  , 

TuscuM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  [Vid  Tyrrhe- 
num.] 

TuTA,  a  queen  of  Illyricum,  &.C.  [Vid. 
Teuta.] 

TuTiA,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  inconti* 
nence.  She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple 
of  Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation 

to    the   goddess.     Liv.   20 A   small   river 

six  miles  from  Rome,  where  Annibal  pitched 
his  camp,  when  he  retreated  from  the  city. 
Liv.  26,  c.  11. 

TuTici'M,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Tyana,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  born, 
whence  he  is  called  Tyantus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
7 19.— Strab.  12. 

Tyanitis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

Tybris.     [Vid.  Tiberis.] A  Trojan  who 

fought  in  Italy  with  jEheas  against  Turnus. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  124. 

Tybur,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Anio. 
[Tfrf.  Tibur.] 

Tyciie,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 
T/ieog.  V.  360. A  part  of  the  town  of  Syra- 
cuse.    Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

Tychius,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in 
BcEotia,  who  made  Heclor's  shield,  which  was 
covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  823.— 67ra6.  9.— Homer.  II.  7,  v. 
220. 

Tyde.  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Ital.  3,  V.  3o7. 

TvDEus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don  and  Periboja.  He  fled  from  his  country 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter 
Deiphyle  he  married.  VVhen  Adrastus  wished 
to  replace  his  son-in-law  Polynices  on  the 
throne  of  Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  lo  go 
and  declare  war  against  Eteocles,  wlio  usurp- 
ed the  crown.  Tiie  reception  he  met  pro- 
voked his  resentment ;  he  challenged  Eteo- 
cles and  his  officers  to  single  combat,  and 
defeated  them.  On  his  return  to  Argos, 
he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  had  conspir- 
ed against  his  life,  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
surprise  him  ;  and  only  one  of  the  number 
was  permitted  to  retin-n  to  Thebes,  to  bear 
(he  tidings  of  the  fate  of  his  companions. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  ar- 
my of  Adrastus,  and  during  the  Theban 
war  lie  behaved  with  great  courage.  Alany 
of  the  enemies  expired  under  liis  blows,  till 
he  was  at  last  wounded  by  Meianippus. 
Thougii  the  blow  was  fatal,  Tydeus  had  the 
strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and  (o  bring 
him  (o  the  ground,  before  he  was  carried 
away  from  the  tight  by  his  companions.  At 
his  own  request,  the  dead  body  of  Meia- 
nippus was  brought  to  him,  and  after  he  had 
ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  olf,  he  began 
to  tear  out  the  brains  with  his  teeth.  The 
savage  barbarity  of  Tydeus  displeased  Mi- 
nerva, who  was  coming  to  bring  him  relief, 
and  to  make  him  immorlnl;  and  the  goddess 
left  him  to  his  fate,    aud    suffered  him   to 
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He    was   buried    at  Argos,  where  his  j  him  the  same  as  the  famous  Typliceus.     [Vid- 


monument  was  still  to  be  seen  inthe  age 
ot"  Pausaiiias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes. 
Some  suppose  thai  the  cause  of  his  liight 
to  Argos,  was  tlie  murder  of  the  son  of  Me- 
his,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcathous 
his  father's  brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  bro- 
ther Olenius.  Homer.  II.  4,  v.  365,  387.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8,  1.3,  c.  6. — ^schyl.  Sept.  .inie 
Tlieb.—Paus.  9,  c.  18. — Diod.  2. — Eurip.  in 
Sup. — Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  479. — Ovid,  in  lb.  350, 
kc. 

Tydides,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes,  as 
son  of  Tvdeus.  Virg.  JEn,  1,  v.  \0\.—Horat. 
1,  Od.  15,  V.  28. 

Tvr.os,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  near  Ta;- 
narus,  now  Bahrain. 

Tymber,  a  son  of  Daunus,  who  assisted 
Turnus.  His  head  was  cut  off  in  an  engage- 
ment by  Pallas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  391,  k-c. 

Tymolus,  a  mountain.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  15. 
{Vid  Tmolus.] 

TvMPANF.4,  an  inland  town  of  Ells. 
TymphjEi,   a  people    between   Epirus  and 
Thessaly. 

Tyndarid.*:,  a  patronymic  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarus,    as  Castor,  Pollux,    and 

Helen,    he.     Ovid.    Met.   8. A  people  of 

Colchis. 

'  Tyndaris,  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  Tytidarus.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  569. 

A  town  of  Sicily  near  Pelorus,  founded    by 
a  Messenian  colony.     Strab.   6. — PUn.  2,    c. 

91. — 5)7.    14,    V.   209. Hoiace   gave    this 

name  to  one  of  bis  mistresses,  as  best  expres- 
sive of  all  female  accomplishments.     1,   Od. 

17,    V.    10. A   name    given  to   Cassandi'a. 

Ovid.  Ji.  Jl.  2,  V.  408, A  town  of  Colchis  on 

the  Phasis.     Plin. 

Tyndakus,    son    of    OCbalus    and    Gorgo- 
!    phone,    or,  according  to  some,    of  Perieres. 
He  «as  king  of  Lacedamon,  and  married  the 
,    celebrated   Leda,  who   bore   him  Timandra, 
\    Philonoe,  I'cc.  and  also  became  mother  of  Pol- 
!    lux  and  Helen  by  Jupiter.     [Fjrf.  Leda,  Cas- 
il    tor,  Pollux,  Clytemnestra,  &ic.J 
ll        Tynnichus,  a  general  of  Heraclea.     Polymn. 
j!        Typhceus,    or    Typhon,    a   famous    giant, 
ij    son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  vtIio  had  a  hun- 
(I    iJred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dra- 
ii   gon.     Flames  of  devouring  tire  were  darted 
from  his  n)or.th  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  ut- 
tered horrid  yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks 
of  different  animals.    He  was  no  sooner  born, 
than,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brothers  the 
gianls,  he  made  war  against  heaven,  and  so 
frightened  the  gods,  that  they  llfd  away  and 
assumed  different  shapes.     Jupiter  became  a 
ram,  Mercury  an  ibis,  Apollo  a  cro«  ,  Juno  a 
cow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diana  a  cat,  Venus  a 
fish,  Lc.     The  father  of  the  gods  at   lasi  re 
sumed   courage,    and  put  Typhosus   to  llighl 
with  his  thimderbolts,  and  crushed  him  under 
nionnt  ."Etna,  in  the  island   of  Sicily,  or  ac- 
cording to  some,  under  the  island   Inarime. 
Typhoeus  became  lather  of  Geryori,  Cerberus, 
and  Orlhos,  by  his  union  with  Echidna.     Ihj- 
gin.  fab.   132  and   196.— Orit/.  Met.  5,  v.  325. 

I[  — JEschyl.  sept,  ante    T/ub. — Heuod.    Tlieog. 
1  S20.~Homer.    Hyin—Herodot.   2,  c.    156.— 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  716. 

Typhon,  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  b}' 
striking  the  earth.     Some  of  the  poets  make 
91 


Typhceus.] A  brother  of  Osiris,  who  mar- 
ried Kepthys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  brother 
during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him  at 
his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris  was  avenged 
by  his  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put  to  death, 
[Vid.  Osiris.]  He  was  reckoned  among  the 
Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  evil,  and 
on  that  account  generlly  represented  a«  a 
wolf  and  a  crocodile.  Plut.  in  Is.  ^  Os. — 
Diod.  1. 

Tyrannion,  a  grammarian  of  Pontus, 
intimate  with  Cicero.  His  original  naras 
was  Thephrastus,  and  he  receivetl  that  of 
Tyrannion,  from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils. 
He  was  taken  by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to 
his  liberty  by  Murfena,  He  opened  a  school 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Cicero,  and  en- 
joyed his  fiiendship.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  books,  and  collected  a  library  of  about 
30,000  volumes.  To  his  care  ar.d  industry 
the   world    is  indebted  for  the    preservation 

ot  Aristotle's  works. There  was  also  one 

of  his  disciples  called  Diodes,  who  bore  his 
name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  and 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes, 
one  of  the  emperor  s  favourites,  and  after- 
wards by  Terentia,  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
He  wrote  08  different  volumes,  in  one  of  which 
he  proved  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  another  in  which  Ho- 
mer's poems  were  corrected,  k-c. 
Tyrannus,  a  son  ofPterelaus. 
Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
Mester.     Ovid.  Pont.  4.  el.  10,  v.  50. 

Tykes,  one  of  the  companions  of  iEneas  in 
his  wars  against  Turnus.  He  was  brother  to 
Teuthras.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  403. 

Tyridates,  a  rich  man  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, kc'  Curt. 

TiRii,  or  Tyrus,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia, 
TvRioTES,  an  eunuch  of  Darius,  who  fled 
from   Alexander's  camp  to  inform  bis  mas- 
ter of  the  queen's  death.     Curl.  4,  c.  10. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
monens,  king  of  Elis  aiid  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  fa- 
ther's house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be- 
came enamouicd  of  the  Enipeus;  arid  as  she 
often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep- 
tune assumed  the  shaije  of  her  favourite  lover, 
and  gained  her  affections.  She  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Neieus,  by  Ne))tune,  whom  she 
exposed,  to  conceal  licr  incontinence  from  the 
w  orld.  The  children  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  tiiey  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  tlieir  mother's  inju- 
ries by  afsassiiiating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some 
time  alter  !•.  r  amour  with  ISeptune,  Tyro 
married  her  uncle  Cretheus,  iiy  whom  she 
had  An)ythaon;  Plieres,  and  iEson.  Tyro  is 
often  called  Sabnonis  from  her  father.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  11,  V.  234. — Pyndar.  Pyth.  4. — 
.■ipullod.  1,  c.  9.— Diod.  A.—Proipcrt.  1,  el. 
13.  V.  20.  1,  2,  el.  30,  v.  51,  I.  3,  el.  19,  v. 
V^.—  Ovid  Am.  3,  el,  6,  v.  43.—JElian.  V.  JI. 
12.  c.  42. 

Tvitos,  an  island  of  Arabia. A  city  ot 

Phoenicia.     [Vid.  Tyrus.] 
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lYRRHEiBiE,  &  patronyDiic  given  to  the 
5ons  uf  Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  La- 
thius.     Virg.  ^n.  7,  V.  4S4. 

Tyrbheni,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria, 
IVid.  Etruria.] 

TyRRxiENUM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diteiiaiiean  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
It  is  also  called  Inferum,  as  being  at  the  bol- 
toni  or  south  of  Italy. 

TvRRHENUs,  a  son  of  Atys  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  wijo  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  the 
country    "Vas  called  after   him.     Strab.    5. — 

Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  66. —  Pftterc.    1,    c.   1. 

A  friend  ofiEueas.     Virg.  ./En.  11,  v.  612. 

TvRRHiyjs,  a  shepherd  of  king  Lalinus, 
whose  stag  being  killed  by  the  companions 
of  Aseaniijs,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  be- 
tween ^neas  and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium. 
Hence  tiie  word  Tyrrheides.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
485. An  Egyptian  general,  B.  C.  91. 

Tyrsis,  a  place  in  the  Balearides,  suppo- 
sed to  he  the  palace  of  Saturn. 

Tyivtf.us,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet  born  in 
Attica,  sort  of  Archirabrotus.  In  the  second 
IVIessenian  war,  the  Lacedemonians  were  di- 
rected by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians 
for  a  general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their 
expedition  with  success,  and  they  were  con- 
temptuously presented  with  Tyrtaius.  The 
poet,  though  ridiculed  for  his  many  deformi- 
ties, and  his  ignorance  of  military  affairs,  ani- 
mated the  Lacedsemoiiians  with  martial  songs, 
just  as  they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ithome, 
and  inspired  thsm  with  so  mucti  courage,  that 
they  defeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  ser- 
vices, he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Laceda^mon, 
and  treated  with  great  attention.  Of  the  com- 
positions of  TjTtaeus,  nothing  is  extant  but  the 
fragments  of  four  or  live  elegies.  He  flourished 
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about  684  B.  C.  Justin.  2,  c.  d.—Slrab.  8.-—- 
Jlrislot.  Polit.5,  c.  l.—Horal.dtJirt  p.  402, 
—JElian.  V.  H  12,  e.  m.—Pam.  4,  c.  6,  &.c. 

Tyrus,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phcenicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Snr.  Tiiere 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Palalyros,  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including 
Pala;tyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles. 
Tyre  was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assyria, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its  in- 
dependence till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who 
took  it  with  U)uch  difficulty,  and  only  af^ter  he 
had  joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  a 
mole,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  B.  C.  332.  The  Tyrians  were 
naturally  industrious  ;  their  city  was  the  em- 
porium of  commerce,  and  they  were  deemed 
the  inventors  of  scarlet  and  purple  colours. 
They  founded  many  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  Carthage,  Gades,  Leptis, 
Utica,  &c.  which  on  that  account  are  often 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  Tyria.  The  build- 
ings of  Tyre  were  very  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  walls  were  15f>  feet  high,  with  a  pro- 
portionable breadth.  Hercules  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large  and  capa- 
cious liarbours,  and  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  was 
built,  according  to  some  writers,  about  2760 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Sii-ab.  16. — ■ 
Herodol.  2.  c.  44.— Mela,  1,  c.  12.—Cw»-/.  4, 
c.  4.— Virg  JEn.  1,  v.  6, 339.  he— Ovid.  Fust. 

l,&ic.     Met.  5  and    10.— Lwean.  3,  «ic- A 

nymph,  mother  of  Venus,  according  to  some. 

Tysi.\s,  a  man  celebrated  by  Cicero.  [Vid. 
Tisias.] 
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VACATIONE  (lex  de)  was  enacted  con- 
cerning the  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice;and  contained  this  very  remarkable  clause 
nisi  bellum  Gallicuin  exoriatur,  in  which  casi^ 
the  priests  themselves  were  not  exemptei^ 
from  service.  This  can  intimate  how  appre 
hensive  the  Romans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by 
whom  their  city  had  once  been  taken. 

Vacca,  a  town  of  Numidia.  Sallust,  Jvg. 
A  river  of  Spain. 

Vacc«i,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain 
lAv.  21,  c.  5, 1. 35,  c.  7, 1.  46,  c.  47. 

Vaccus,  a  general,  &.c.     Liv.  8,  c.  19. 

V^AcuNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  indicates 
(vamrc).  Her  festivals  were  observed  in 
the  montli  of  December.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 
307.— Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vadsmonis  Lacus,  now  Bassavo,  a  lake 
of  Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous. 
The  Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Gauls  by  Dolabella.  La'.  9,  c. 
39.— Ffor.  I,  c.  13.— P/m.  8,  ep.  20. 

Vaga,  a  town  of  Africa.     Sit.  3,  v.  259. 

Vagedrusa,  a  river  of  Sicily,  between 
the  towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  Sil.  14, 
V.229. 
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■  Vagellius,  an  obscene  lawyer  of  Mutina. 
Jul!   16,  V.  23. 

V^GKNi,  or  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Liguria, 
.it  tlie  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital 
.\  as  called  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Sil.  8,  v. 
006. 

Vah.\lis,  a  river  of  modern  Holland,  now 
ci'.lled  the  JVaal.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  6. 

Vala,  C.  Numonius,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
lo  whom  the  poet  addressed  1  ep.  15. 

Valens,  Flavius,  a  son  of  Gratian,  born 
ill  Pannonia.  His  brother  Valentinian  took 
liiin  as  his  colleague  on  tlie  throne,  and  ap- 
pointed him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  (he 
Roman  empire.  The  bold  measures  and  the 
threats  of  the  rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the 
iiew  emperor;  and  if  his  friends  had  not 
intervened,  he  would  have  willingly  resigned 
ail  his  pretensions  to  the  empire,  which  his 
brother  had  intrusted  to  his  care.  By  perse- 
verance, however,  Valens  was  enabled  to 
destroy  his  rival,  and  to  distinguish  himselt 
in  his  wars  against  the  northern  barbarians. 
But  his  lenity  to  these  savage  intruders 
proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  power;  and 
hy  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle  i" 
the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  t'lrc 
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access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  I  sented  by  some,  as  cruel  and  covetous  in  fbe 
encomfiged  them    to  make   depredal  ions  on  I  highest  degree.    He  was  naturally  of  an   iras- 


liis  subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranrjuillily 
Hi^ieyes  were  ope.'ied  loo  late  ;  he  attempted 
torej)cl  them,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  bar- 
barians obtained  some  advantage,  and  Valens 
was  hurried  away  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
niglit,  and  the  ati'eclion  of  his  soldiers  for  his 
person,  into  a  lonely  house,  which  the  Goth  set 
on  fire.  Valens,  unable  to  make  his  escape- 
was  burnt  alive,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  lo  years,  A.  D.  378.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  his  superstition  and  cruelty,  in 
putting  to  death  all  such  of  his  subjects  whose 
name  began  by  Tlieod,  because  he  h.id  been 
informed  by  his  favourite  astrologers,  thut  his 
crown  would  devolve  upon  the  head  of  an 
officer  whose  name  began  with  these  letters. 
Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the  great  qua- 
lities w  hich  distinguish  a  great  and  powerful 
monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and  of  a  disposi 
tion  naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet 
though  timorous  in  the  highest  degree,  he  was 
warlike;  and  though  fond  of  ease,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  bis  offic«rs,  and 
preferred  none  but  such  as  possessed  merit. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern 
of  chastity  and  temperance,  and  he  showed 
himself  ?h\  ays  ready  to  listen  to  the  just  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects,  though  he  gave  an  at- 
tentive CRr  to  flrttiery  and  malevolent  infor- 
mation. Jimmian.  k-c. Valerius,  a  procon- 
sul of  Aciiaia.  who  proclaimed  himself  enipe- 
rr.rofR;)me,  when  Marcian,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  purple  in  the  east,  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  him.  He  reigned  only  six 
mo.iths,  and  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A. 

D,  261 Fabius,  a  friend  of  Vitellius  whom 

he  saluted  emperor,  in  opposition  to  Otho.  He 

was  greatly  honoured  by  Vitellius,  ^c. A 

gei.eral  of   the  emperor    Honorius. The 

name  of  the  second  .Vlercury,  mentioned  bj 
Oic.  de  •N'ut.  D.  3,  c.  22,  but  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  Jupiter. 

Velestia,  one  of  the   ancient   names  of 

Rome. A  town   of  Spain,  a  little  below 

Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. 

A  town  of  Italy. Another  in  Sardinia- 

Vai.entisianus  1st,  a  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and 
i-alour.  He  kept  the  Avestern  part  of  the 
empire  for  himself,  and  appointed  over  the 
east  his  brother  Valens.  He  gave  the  most 
'■onvincing  proof  of  his  military  valour  in 
'he  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
barbarians  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  de- 
•ci'ts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  The  insolence  of  the  Quadi 
lie  punished  with  great  severity;  and  when 
these  desperate  and  indigent  barbarians  had 
deprecated  the  conqueror's  mercy,  Valen- 
tinian  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  up- 
braided them  with  every  mark  of  resentment. 
While  he  spoke  with  such  warmth,  he  broke 
a  blood  vessel,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  his  atten- 
dants, and  soon  after  died,  after  snlfering  (he 
greatest  agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contoi  tions 
of  his  limbs,  on  the  i:th  of  November,  A.  D. 
'il5  He  was  then  in  the  G5th  year  of  his  age, 
!n\i  bad  reigned  12  ycar«.    He  ha.s  been  repro- 


cible  disposition,  anii  he  gratiliedhis  pride  in 
expressing  a  contempt  for  those  Vvho  were  his 
equals  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefulness  orelegance  of  address.  Jimmian. 

About  si.it  days  after   the  death  ofValen- 

linian,  his  second  son^  Valentinian  the  second, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  though  only  five 
years  old.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Graiian, 
A.  D.  383,  but  big  youth  seemed  to  favour 
dissention,  and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  rebels.  He  was  robbed  of  his  throne 
by  Masimus,  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Gratian  ;  and  in  this  helpless  situations  he  had 
recourse  to  Theodosius,  who  was  then  em- 
peror of  the  east.  He  was  successful  in  his 
applications;  Maximus  was  conquered  by  The- 
odosius, and  Valentinian  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  his  benefactor.  He 
v\  as  .some  time  after  strangled  by  one  of  his 
officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called  Arbogastes,  in 
whom  he  had  placed  too  much  confidence, and 
from  wliom  he  expected  more  deference  than 
the  ambition  of  a  barbarian  could  pay.  Va- 
lentinian reigned  nine  years.  This  happened 
the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  392,  at  Viennt'  one 
of  the  modern  towns  of  France.  He  has  been 
commended  for  his  many  virtues,  and  the  ap- 
plause which  the  populace  bestowed  upon  him 
was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He  abolished 
the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes;  and  bei'ause 
iiis  subjects  complained  that  he  was  too  fond 
ol  the  amusements  of  the  circus,  he  ordered 
all  such  festivals  to  be  abolished,  and  all  the 
wild  oeasts  that  were  kept  for  the  enler- 
laiiinientof  the  people  to  be  siain.  He  was 
remarkable  fur  his  benevolence  and  clemency, 
I'of  only  to  his  friends,  but  even  to  such  as 
liad  conspired  against  iiis  life;  and  he  used  to 
say,  that  tyrants  alone  are  suspicious.  He  was 
fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary 
iile  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosius,  asid 
if  he    had  lived  Imger,  the   Ronians    might 

have  enjoyed  peace  and   security. \  alrn- 

tinian  llie  third-  was  son  of  Conslantius  and 
Placidia,  tiie  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  therefore,  as  related  to  the  im- 
perial family,  he  was  saluted  emperor  in  his 
youth,  and  publicly  acknowledgea'as  si.ch  at 
Rome,  the  3d  of  October,  A.  D.  423,  about 
the  fitli  year  of  Iiis  age.  He  was  at  first  gov- 
erned by  his  mother,  and  the  intrigues  of  his 
generals  and  coiuliers ;  and  when  he  cnme  to 
years  oldiscrelion,  he  disgraced  liimaeU  by- 
violence,  oppression,  and  iiicontinence.  He 
was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  A  D. 
454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  and  31st  of 
his  reign,  by  Petronius  iVlaximus,  to  whose 
wife  he  had  ofiered  violence.  The  vices  of 
Valentinian  the  third  were  conspicuous; 
every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  honour,  his  health,  and  charac- 
ter; and  as  he  lived  without  one  single  act 
of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  lamented 
by  none,  though  pitied  for  his  imprudence 
and  vicious  propensities.     He    was  the  last 

of  the  family  of    Theodosius. A    son    ot" 

the  emperor  Gratian,  who  died  when  very 
young. 

Valekia,  a  sister  of  Publicola,  w  ho  ad- 
vised the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate- 
the  re.sen(ment  of  Curiolanus.    Flut.  in  Or. 
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-^^ A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as  an 

hostage  to  Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled 
from  the  enemy's  country  with  Cloelia,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber.     Pint,  de    Virt.  Mul. 

A  daiighterofMessala,  sister  toPIorteti- 

sius.  who  married  Syiia. The  wife  of  the 

emperor  Vaientiuian. The  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Galtrius,    &.C. A    road     in    Sicily, 

wiiich  led  from  Messana  to   Lilybajum. A 

town  ofSnain.     Plm.  3,  c.  3. 

Vai.kri  V  i.KX,  de  provocalione,  by  P.  Va- 
lerius Poplicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
2-i3.  li  (>ei'iuitted  the  appeal  from  a  magis- 
trate ti»  the  [leople,  and  forhad  the  magistrate 
to  pll!li^!i  a  t'itizenfor  making  the  appeal.  It 
further  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen 
to  aspire  to  tlie  sovereignty  of  Home,  or  to 
exercise  any  oriice  without  the  choice  and 
approt)ation  of  the   reople.     Val.  Max.  4,  c. 

•[ — /,(>  2,  c.  8. — Dion.    Hal.  4. Another. 

da  diliUfiribus,  by  Valerius  Flaccus.  It  re- 
quired that  all  creditors  should  discharge 
t".  .-ir  debtoi's,  on  receiving  a  fourth    jiart   of 

the  whole   sum. Another  by  M    Valerius 

Coi- inus,  A.  U.  C.453,  wiiich   coi.tirnied  the 

first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by    Poiilioola. 

Another,  call'id  also  Horniia,  by  L  Valerius 
and  'A.  Horaliiis  i!.*-  cunsuls,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
It  revived  the  first  Valei  iasi  law,   whiuh  under 

the  tri  I'Tivirate  had  lost  its  force. Another, 

de  ma^isiratibus,  by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola, 
sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.  It  created  two 
quaestc-s  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure, 
which  i<  as  for  the  future  to  be  k^'pt  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn.     Plut.  in  Pop. — Liv.  '2. 

Vai.j'rianus,  Publius  Liciniiis,  a  Roman, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rlue- 
tia,  A.  I>.  254.  The  virtues  which  shone 
in  him  vvhen  a  private  man,  were  lost  wiien 
he  ascended  the  throne.  Formerly  distin- 
guished for  his  temperance,  moderation,  ant! 
many  virtues,  wliich  fixed  the  uninfluenced 
choice  of  all  Rome  upon  him-  Valerian,  invest- 
ed with  the  puiple,  displayed  inability  and 
meanness.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  operations, 
and  though  acquainted  with  war,  and  the 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru- 
dence, or  favoured  men  of  true  geniu.s  and 
merit.  He  took  his  son  Gallieiins  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  malevo- 
lence of  his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians whom  he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He 
also  made  war  against  the  Goths  and  Scythi- 
ans ;  but  in  an  ex|)edition  which  In;  under- 
took against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  his  arms 
were  atleiided  with  ill  success.  He  was  con- 
quered in  Mesopotamia,  and  when  he  wished 
to  have  a  private  conference  with  Sapor,  the 
conqueror  seized  his  person,  and  carried  iiim 
in  tiiumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  (exposed 
him,  and  in  all  th-e  cities  of  his  em[)ire,  to  the 
ridicule  aiid  insolence  of  his  subjects.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback, 
Valerian  served  as  a  footstool,  and  the  many 
other  insults  which  he  .suffered,  excited  indig- 
nation even  among  the  courtiers  of  Sapor. 
The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive  :;.;d  salt  to  be  thro\vii  over  his  mangled 
body  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  tormenis. 
His  skin  was  laiirefl.  and  painted  in  red  ;  and 
that  tiie  i;,nnminy  of  t!u'  Koman  empire  migtit 
be  lasiirig,  it  .vas  naded  in  one  of  the  temples 
•f  Persia.     Valerian  died  in  the   7ist  year  of 
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his  age,  A.  D.  260,  after  a  reigo  of  seven 
years. A  grandson  of  Valerian  the  em- 
peror.    He  was  put  to  death  when  his  father, 

the    emperor   Gallieims,  was  killed- One 

of  the  generals    of   the    usurper   Niger. 

A  worthy  senator,  put  to  death  by  Helio- 
gabalus. 

Valerius  PriBLius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
suruamed  Poplicola,  for  his  popularity.  He 
was  very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  ex- 
pel the  Tar(juins,  and  he  wns  the  first  tiiat 
took  an  oath  to  support  tiie  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  coantry.  Though  he  had 
been  refused  the  consulship,  and  had  retired 
with  great  dissatisfaction  from  the  direction  of 
affairs,  yet  he  regarded  the  public  opinion, 
and  when  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  in- 
veighed against  tiie  toivering  appearance  of 
ills  house,  he  acknowledged  the  reproof,  and 
in  making  it  lower,  he  showed  his  Vvfish  to  be 
on  a  level  with  his  fellow  citizens,  and  not 
to  erect  what  might  be  considered  as  a  citadel 
for  the  oppression  of  his  country.  He  was 
afterwards  honoured  with  the  consulsliip,  on 
the  expi'lsion  of  Collatinus,  and  he  triumph- 
ed over  tiie  Etriu-ians,  after  he  liad  gained 
the  victory  in  the  battle  in  wiiich  Brutus  and 
t!ie  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen.  Valerius 
died  after  he  had  t>een  four  times  consul,  and 
injoyed  the  popularity,  and  received  the 
thanks  and  the  gratitude,  which  iieople  re- 
deem' d  from  slavery  and  oppression  usually 
pay  to  their  patrons  and  ileliverers.  He  was 
so  poor  that  his  body  was  buried  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  Roman  matrons  mourned 
liis  death  a  whole  year.     Plut.  in  vita. — Flor. 

I,  c.  9. — Liv.  3,  c.  8,  &1C. Corvinus,  a  tri- 

btine  of  the  soldiers  under  Camillus.  When 
the  Roman  army  were  ciiallenged  by  one  of 
the  Senones,  remarka'de  for  his  strength  and 
stature.  Valerius  undertook  to  engai;e  iiim, 
and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  by  means  of  a 
crow  that  assisted  him,  and  attacked  the  face 
of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  sui-name  of  Corvinus. 
Valerius  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians,  and 
the  neighbouring  states  that  made  war  against 
Rome,  and  was  six  times  honoured  with  the 
consulship.  He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his 
age,  admired  and  regretted  for  many  private 
and  public  virtues.     {'«/.  Max.  8,  c.  1.3. — Liv. 

7,  c.  27,  &c  — Plul.  in  Mar. —  Cic.  in  Cat. 

AntiaS;  an  excellent   Roman    historian   often 

quoted,  and  particularly  by  Livy. Flaccus, 

a  consul  with  Cato.  whose  friendship  he  ho- 
nourably shared.  He  made  war  against  the 
Insubrss  and  Boii,  and  killed  10,000  of  the 
etiemy. Marcus  Corviims  Messala,  a  Ro- 
man made  consul  with  Augustus.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  learning  as  well  as  mi- 
litary virtues.  He  lost  his  memory  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  and  according  to  some, 
lie  was  even  ignorant  of  his  own  name.  Sue- 
Ion,  in    Jiug. —  Cic.    in  Brui. Soranus,  a 

Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  .Iiilius  Cajsar,  put  to 
death  for  betraying  a  secret.  He  acknow- 
ledged no  god,   but  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

Maximus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola. A 

Latin  historian  who  carried  arms  under  the 
sons  of  Pomiiey.  He  dedicated  his  time  to 
stiidj',  and  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  sayings  and  actions  of  the  Romans, 
and  other  illustrious  persons,  wiiich  is  still 
extant,  and  divided  into  nine  books.    It  is  dc- 
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dicated  to  Tiberius.  Some  have  supposed  that, 
he  lived  after  the  age  of  Tiberius,  from  the 
want  of  purily  and  elegance,  which  so  con- 1 
spicuously  appear  in  his  writings,  unworthy  of 
the  correctness  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
literature.  The  best  editions  of  Valerius  are 
those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1726,  and  of 
Vorstius,  8vo.  Berolin.  167-2. Marcus,  a  bro- 
ther of  Poplicola,  who  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Sabines  in  two  battles.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  the  Romans,  to  show  their 
sense  of  his  great  merit,  built  him  a  house  on 

mount  Palatine,  at  the  public  expense. Po- 

titus,  a  general  who  stirred  up  the  people  and 
army  against  the  decemvirs,  and  Appius  Clau 
dius   in  particular.     He   was    chosen   consul, 

and    couqueied    the    Volsci  and    iEqui. 

Flaccus,  a  Roman,  intimate  with  Cato  the 
censor.  He  was  consul  with  him,  and  cut 
otf  an  army  of  10,000  Gauls  in  one  battle. 
He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and  prince  of  the 

senate,  he. A  Latin  poet  who  flourished 

under  Vespasian.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  eiglit 
books  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  it  re- 
mained unfinished  on  account  of  his  prema- 
ture death.  The  Argonauts  were  there  left 
on  the  sea  in  their  return  home.  Some  cri- 
tics have  been  lavish  in  their  praises  upon 
Flaccus,  and  have  called  him  the  second  poet 
of  Rome,  after  Virgil.  His  poetry,  however, 
is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languishing,  and 
his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Burman,  L.  Bat. 
1724,  and  12mo.  Utr.  1702. Asiaticus,  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman,  accused  of  having  murdered 
one  of  the  relations  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  condemoed  by  the  intrigues  of  Mes- 
salina,  though    innocent,  and  he  opened  his 

veins  and  bled   to  death.     Tacit.  Jinn. A 

friend  of  V'itcUius. Fabianus,  a  youth  con- 
demned under  INero,  for  counterfeiting  the 
will  of  one  of  his  friends.  Sic      Tacit.  Ann.  14, 

C.  42. Laiviuus,  a  consul  who  fought  against 

Pyrrhus    during    the    Tarenline     war.       Vid. 

Lsevinus. Prajconinus,  a  lieutenant  of  Caj- 

sar's  army  in   Gaul,  slain   in  a  skirmish. 

Paulinus,  a  friend  of  Vespasian,  &ic. 

Valf.kus,  a  friend  of  Turnus  against  /Eneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  752. 

V.\LGius  RuFos,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  .Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  Tibull.  3,  I. 
1,  v.  ISO.— Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vandami,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  3. 

Vangiones,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagus,  is  now  called  IVonns. 
Lvcan.  1,  v.  431. —  Cces.  G.  I,  c.  51. 

Vannia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now  called  Civita. 

Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Snevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  ILc.     Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  29. 

Vapinecjm,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

Varan£s,  a  name  common  to  some  of  th*- 
Persian  monarchs,  in  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

Vardj:!,  a  people  of  Dalmalin.  Cic.  Fam. 
5,  ep.  y. 

Vakia,  a  town  of  Latium. 

Vaiuv  lk.\,  de  mnjestale,  by  the  tribune 
L.  Varius,  A.  U.  C.  t)t>2.  It  ordained  that 
all  such  as  had  assisted  the  confederates  in 
their  war  agaiust  Rome,  should  be  publicly 
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tried. Another,  de  civitate,  by  Q.  Vanui 

Hybrida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  sus- 
pected of  having  assisted  or  supported  the 
people  of  Italy  in  their  petition  to  become 
free  citizens  of  Rome.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36.  in 
Brut.  56,  88,  fee. 

Varini,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Oer.  40. 

Varisti,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Lucius  Varius,  or  Varus,  a  tragic  poet 
intimate  with  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was 
one  of  those  whom  Augustus  appointed  to 
revise  Virgil's  iEneid.  Some  fi'agmeiits  of 
his  poetry  are  still  extant.  Besides  trage- 
dies, he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  em()eror. 
Quintilian  says,  I.  10,  that  his  Thyestes  was 
equal  to  any  composition  of  the  Greek  poets. 

iloral.  1,  sat.  5,  v.  40. A  man  who  raised 

his  I'eputation  by  the  power  of  his  oratory. 

Vic.  de  Orat.    1,   c.  25. One  of  the  friends 

of  Antony,  surnamed   Colylon. A  man  in 

the  reign  of  Otho,  punished  for  his  adulte- 
ries, &c. 

V^arro,  M.  Terentius,  a  Roman  consul 
defeated  at  Cannae,  by  Annibal.  [Vid.  Te- 
rentius.]  A   Latin    writer,   celebrated   for 

his  great  learning.  He  wrote  no  less  than 
5ti0  different  volumes,  which  are  all  now  lost, 
except  a  treatise  de  Re  Rustica-,  and  another 
de  Lingua  Latind,  in  five  books,  written  in 
his  80tli  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  orator 
Cicero.  He  was  Pompcy's  lieutenant  in  his 
piratical  wars,  and  obtained  a  naval  crown. 
In  the  civil  wars  he  was  taken  by  Cssar,  and 
proscribed,  but  he  escaped.  He  has  been 
greatly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his  erudi- 
tion, and  St.  Augustin  says,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  wondered  how  Varro,  who  read  such 
a  number  of  books,  could  find  time  to  com-- 
pose  so  many  volumes;  and  how  he  who 
composed  so  many  volumes,  could  be  at  lei- 
sure to  |)erusR  such  a  variety  of  books,  and 
gain  so  much  literary  information.  He  died 
B.  C.  28,  in  the  83th  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  edition  of  Varro  is  that  of  Dordrac,  8vo. 

1619.       Cic.  in  Acad,  kc.—  qnintil. Atta- 

cinns,  a  native  of  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  J. 
Cffisar.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
.Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  with 
great  correctness  and  elegance.  He  also 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  de  Bella  Sequanico. 
besides  epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  are  still  e\tant.  He 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  satire.  Horat. 
I,  sat.  10,  V.  46— Ortrf.  Am.  1,  v.  15.— QM^n^ 
10,  c.  1. 

Varkunis  Vir.LA,  now  Vicovaro,  was  si- 
tuate on  the  Anio,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines.    Cic.  Phil.2,ep  41. 

Varus,  Qijintilius,  a  Roman  procon- 
sul, descended  from  an  illustrious  family. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
afterwards  made  commander  of  the  armies  in 
Germany.  He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy, 
under  Arminius,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating 
chief,  and  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When 
he  saw  that  every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  A.  D.  10,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  ofiicer.«.  Ills  head  v/as 
afterwards  sent  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  by 
one  of  the  baibarian  chiefs,  as  also  his 
body ;  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of 
this  defeat  upon  the  emperor,  that  he  con- 
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iinued  tor  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
exclaifning,  "  O  Farus,  restore  me  my  legions." 
The  bodie's  of  the  slain  uere  left  in  the  field 
of  battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years 
after  by  Germaniciis,  and  buried  with  great 
potnp.  Varus  has  been  taxed  with  indolence 
and  coHardice,.  and  some  have  intimated, 
that  if  ije  had  not  trusted  too  much  to  the 
insinuations  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  he  mi^h! 
have  not  only  escaped  niin,  but  awed  ths; 
Germans  to  (heir  duty.  His  avarice  was  also 
conspicuous ;  he  v^  eiit  poor  to  Syria,  whence 
he  returneci  loaded  with  riches.  Horal.  1, 
od.   ■24.—Pnlerc.  2,   c.    Ul—Flor.  4,   c    12 

— Virg.    Eel.   0. A    son    of    Varus,    who 

inHiried  a  dauijhter  of  Germanicus.       Tucit. 

Jnn.4,  c.  6. The  father   anri  grandfather 

ofVarus,  who  was  killed  in  Germany,  slew 
ihem^elves  with  th.eir  own  swords,  the  one 
after   the   battle   of  riiilippi,   and   the   other 

in  the    plains    of    Pharsalia. Quintilius,  a 

friend  <ii  Horace,  and  oilier  great  men  w  (iie 
Augustan  age.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  ptie- 
try.  aii(i  a  great  critic,  as  Horace,  ^^rl.  P 
438,  suems  to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  ad- 
dressed the  ISih  ode  of  his  first  book  to  him, 
and  in  the  24th  he  mnurns  |)alhetically  his 
deatij.  Some  suppose  this  Varus  to  be  the 
person  killed  in  Germany,  while  others  be- 
jieve  him  to  be  a  man  who  devoted  his  time 
more  to  the  muses  than  to   war.     [Vid.  Va- 

rius.] Lucius,    an  epicurean  philosopiier, 

intimate  with  J.  Caesar.  Some  suppose  that 
it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  inscribed  his  sixth 
eclogue.       He    is    commended    by    Quintil. 

«5,    c.   3,    78. Alfrenus,    a    Roman,   who 

though  originally  a  shoe-maker,  became  con- 
sul, arid  distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities 
as  an  orator.  He  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense,  an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only 

to   persons   of  merit       Iforat.   1,  sat.  3. 

Accius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cato  in  Africa, 

iic. A   river  whi(;h  falls   into   (lie    .Medi- 

terra.'iean  to  the  west  of  Nice,  after  separat- 
ing Liguria  from  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Lncan. 
i,  V.  4t>4. 

Vasates,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Vascu.nf.s,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the 
Pyrenees.  They  were  so  reduced  by  a  fa- 
mine by  Metelius,  that  they  fed  on  human 
:lesh.  "Plin.  3,  c.  3. — Jlusoii.  2,  v.  100.— Juv. 
15,  V.  93. 

Vasio,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  modern  Provence. 
Cic.  Fam.  10,  ep.  34. 

Vaticanus,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Ti- 
!)erand  the  Janicuium,  which  produced  wine 
of  no  great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by 
ihe  Ronians  on  accoimt  oi  the  unwhoiesome- 
iiessofiiio  air,  and  the  continual  stench  of 
ihe  tiltli  that  was  tiicre,  and  of  stagnated  wa- 
!er.-.  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  who  cleared 
it  of  all  disagreeable  nuisances.  It  is  now  ad- 
mired for  ancient  monuments  and  pillars,  for 
a  celebrated  public  liijrary,  and  for  the  palace 
oft!iepo|,p.     Horai.  1,  od.  20. 

Vai  li-.Nus,  now  Saterno,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Maiiial.  3,  ep. 
«>?. — PI  in.  3,  c.  16. 

Vatinia  lkx,  de  provinciis,  by  the  tri- 
bune P.  Vatinius,  A.  U.  C.  694.  It  appointed 
Cajsai"  governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyri- 
oun,  for  five  years,  without  a  decree  of  the  i 
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senate,  or  the  usual  custom  of  casting  lott. 
Some  persons  were  also  appointed  to  attend 
I  him  as  lieutenants  without  the  inteiference  of 
the  senate.  His  army  was  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  he  was  empowered  to 
plant  a  Roman  colony  in  the  town  (jt  Novo- 

comum   in  Ganl. Another  by   P.   Vatinius 

tne  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  694,  de  repetundis,  for  ihe 
belter  management  of  the  trial  of  those  who 
were  accused  of  extortion. 

Vatinius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  ora- 
tor. He  hated  (he  peoiile  of  Rome  for  their 
great  vices  anci  corruption,  whence  excessive 
hatred  became  proverbial  in  the  words  Vati- 
nianam  Odium.  Calull.  14.  v.  3. A  shoe- 
mailer,  ridiculed  for  his  deformities,  and  the 
OL;di(y  of  his  character  He  was  one  of  Ne- 
r;)'s  favoui'ites,  and  he  surpassed  (lie  res(  of 
ihe  courtiers  in  flattery,  and  in  the  commis- 
sion of  every  impious  deed.  Large  cups,  of 
no  value,  are  called  Fa:iniani  from  him,  be- 
cause he  used  one  which  was  both  ill-shajied 
and  uncouth.  Tacil.  Ann.  13,  c.  34. — Juv. — 
Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 

Ubii,  a  i>eople  of  Germany  near  the  Rliine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  Agrippinenses:  from 
his  daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  bora 
in  the  country.  Their  chief  town,  Ui)iorum 
oppidum,  is  now  Cologne.  Tacit.  G.  2S,  .?n. 
12,  c.  27.— Plin.  4,  c.  17.— Cws.  4,  c.  30. 

Ucalegon,  a  Trojan  chief,  remarkable 
for  his  grt-at  age  and  pi-aised  for  the  soundness 
of  his  counsels  aud  his  good  intentions,  though 
accused  by  some  of  betraying  his  country  to 
the  enemy.  His  house  was  first  set  on  fire  by 
the  Greeks.  -  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  ZVl.--Homer.  II. 
3   V.  148. 

UcETiA,  a  town  of  Gaul. 

UcuBis,  now  Lucubi,  a  town  of  Spain. 
Iiirtiu.1. 

Udina,  or  Vedinum,  now  Udino,  a  town  of 
Italy. 

Vectis,  the  isle  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
Suet.  CI.  4. 

Vkctids,  a  rhetorician,  Sic.    Juv.  7,  v.  150. 

Vkctones.     \_Vid.  Vettones.] 

Vedios  Pollio,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  very 

cruel  to  his  servants,  ii.c      [Fid.  Pollio.] ■ 

Vquila,  an  officer  at  the  battle  of  Bebriacum, 
i.c.     Tacit.  H  2,  c.  44. 

V'kgetius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  de 
Re  Militari,  together  with  Modcstus,  is  that  of 
Paris,  4to.  1607. 

Vecia,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

Vf,i\,  a  sorceress  in  the  age  of  Horace,  ep. 
5,  v.  29. 

Veianus,  a  gladiator  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
1,  ep.  1,  V.  4. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  Vcii.  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribe  (hey 
composed  was  called  Feienlina.     [Fid.  Veii.] 

Veiento,  Fabr.  a  Roman,  as  arrogant  as 
he  was  satirical.  Nero  banished  him  for  his 
libellous  writings.    Juv.  3,  v.  185. 

Veii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the 
listancc  of  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It 
sustained  many  long  wars  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Camiiiui,  after  a  siege  of  icn  years.  At 
the  time  of  its  destruction,  Ve/i  was  larger 
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and  far  more  magnificent  than  tbe  city  of 
Rome.  Its  situation  was  so  eligible,  that  the 
Romans,  after  tiie  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  were  long  inclined  to  migrate  there, 
and  totally  abandon  their  native  home,  and 
this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution 
if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence 
of  Camillus.  Ovid.  2,  Fad.  v.  195.—  Cic.de 
Div.  1,  c.  44.— Moral.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  143.— Lu'. 

5,  o.'21,&c. 

Vejovis,  or  Vejupiter,  a  deity  of  ill  omen 
at  Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  built  by  Romulus.  Some  suppose 
that  he  was  the  same  as  Jupiter  tlie  infant,  or 
in  the  cradle,  because  he  was  represented 
without  thunder,  or  a  sceptre,  and  had  only  by 
his  side  the  goal  Amalthaca,  and  the  Cretan 
nymph  who  fed  him  when  young.    Oiid.  Fast. 

3,  V.  430. 

Velabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Avenline, 
Palatme,  and  Capatoliiie  hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  where  he  build  houses.  The 
place  was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil, 
cheese,  and  other  commodities  were  e.xposed 
to  sale.     Horat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  229.— Ovid.  Fast. 

6,  V.  401— Tibull.  2,  el.  6,  v.  33— i'laut.S, 
cap.  1,  V  29. 

Vel.\nius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in 
Gaul,  &ic. 

Velauni,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Velia.  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania  foun- 
ded by  a  colony  of  Phoceans,  about  600  years 
after  the  coming  of  Mueas  into  Italy.  The 
port  in  its  neighbourhood  was  called  Veli- 
nus  partus.     Slrab.    6. — Meta,   2,   c.  4. —  Cic. 

Phil.  10,  c.  4.— Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  366. An 

eminence  near  the  Roman  forum,  where  Pop- 
licola  built  himself  a  house.  Liv.  2,  c.  6. — 
Cic.  7.  Alt.  15. 

Veuca,  or  VELf.icA,  a  town  of  the  Canta- 
bri. 

Velina,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  ad- 
joining mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  Roman  tribes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  62. — Cic. 

4,  ad  Attic,  ep.  15 

Vemnus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
hines,  formed  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
V^elinus,  between  some  hills  near  Reate.  The 
iiver  Vilinus  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and 
after  it  has  formed  the  lake,  it  falls  into  the 
Nar,  near  Spolelium.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  517. — 
Cic.  Div.  1,  c.  36. 

Veliocassi,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Veliterna,  or  VeMTBiE,  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles 
at  the  east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Vdilerni.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  12,  he. — Hueton.  in  Jiug. — Hal.  8, 
V.  378,  &.C. 

Vellari,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Vei.eaonodunum,  a  town  of  the  Senones, 
■ow  Beaune.     C(es.  7,  c.  11. 

Velleda,  a  woman  famous  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  8. 

Vei.leius  Paterculus,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years 
served  under  Tiberius  in  the  various  expedi- 
tions which  he  undertook  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many.   Velleius  wrote  an  ejiitome  of  the  his- 
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j  tory  of  Creece,  and  of  Rome,  and  of  othe: 
I  nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  but  ol 
I  this  authentic  composition  there  remain  only 
!  fragments  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
from  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  by  Paulus,  to 
the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  two 
oooks.  It  is  a  judicious  account  of  celebrated 
men,  and  illustrious  cities  :  the  historian  is 
happy  in  his  descriptions,  and  accurate  in  his 
dates ;  his  pictures  are  true,  and  his  narrations 
lively  and  interesting.  The  whole  is  candid 
and  impartial,  but  only  till  the  reign  of  the 
CfesarS;  when  the  writer  began  to  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power 
of  his  favourites.  Paterculus  is  deservedly 
censured  for  his  invectives  against  Cicero  and 
Pompey,  and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Ti- 
berius, and  the  unfortunate  Sejanus.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
this  disappointed  courtier,  whom  he  had  ex- 
tolled as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  Paterculus  are  those  of  Ruhn- 
kenius,  8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou, 
Paris,   12mo.   1777,  and  of  Burraan,  8vo.  L. 

Bat.  1719. Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the 

historian  of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  friends 
of  Livia.  He  killed  himself  when  old  and  un- 
able to  accom|)any  Livia  in  lier  flight. 

Velocasses,  a  people  of  Vexin  ia  Norman- 
dy.    C(Es.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Venafrom,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Arpi- 
num,  abounding  in  olive  trees.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony.  It  had  been  founded  by 
Diomedes.  Horat.  2,  Od.  Q,  v.  16. — Martial. 
13,  ep.  98.—JUV.  5,  v.  89.—Strab.  b.—Plin. 
3,  c.  5. 

Vesedi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  or  gulfof  Dantzic.  Ta- 
cit, de  Germ.  46.— P/m.  4,  c.  13. 

Veneli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica. 

Veneti,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  They  were 
descended  from  a  nation  of  Paphlagonia,  who 
settled  there  under  Antenor  some  time  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Venetians,  who  have 
been  long  a  powerful  and  commercial  nation, 
were  originally  very  poor,  whence  a  writer  in 
the  age  of  the  Roman  emperors  said,  that 
they  had  no  otlier  defence  against  the  waves  of 
the  sea  but  hurdles,  no  food  but  fish,  no  wealth 
besides  their  fishing-boats,  and  no  merchan- 
dise but  salt.  Slrab.  4,  itic. — Liv.  1,  c.  1. — 
.Mela,  1,  c.  2,  1.  2,  c.  4.—  C(zs.  Bell.  G.  3,  c.  S. 
— Lucan.  4,  v.  134. — Ital.  8,  v.  606. A  na- 
tion of  Gaul,  at  the  south  of  Armorica,  on 
the  western  coast,  powerful  by  sea.  Their 
chief  city  is  now  called  Vannes.    Cms.  3,  G.  8. 

Venetia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  on  the  mouths  of 
the  Po.    [Vid.  Veneti.] 

Venetus  Paulus,  a  centurion  who  con- 
spired against  Nero  with  Piso,  &c.     Tacit.  15. 

Ann.  c.  50. A    lake  through    which    the 

Rhine  passes,  now  Bodtnsee,  or  Constance^ 
Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Venuja,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Araata,  and 
mother  of  Turnus  by  Daunus.  Amphitrite, 
the  sea  goddess,  is  also  called  Venelia.  Virg. 
JEn.  lu,  V.  16.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334.— fflrrv 
de  L.  L.  4,  c,  10. 

Vennones,  a  people  of  the  RhaJtiau  Alps. 

Venomius,  an  historian  mentioijed  by  de- 
ad Attic.  12,  ep,  3,  i.:c. 

Ve^^ta    Bf.i,g.\ P.I'M;     a    town    of    Britau- 
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utfW  IVinchesier. Siluriim,  a  town  of  Bri- 
tain, now  Caerwenl,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Icenorum,  now  Norwhich. 

Venti.  The  ancients,  and  especially  tlie 
Athenians,  paid  particular  attention  to  tlie 
winds,  and  offered  Iheui  sacrifices  as  to  dei- 
ties, intent  upon  the  destrnclion  of  mankind, 
by  continually  causing  storms,  tempests,  and 
earthquakes.  The  winds  were  repre^^ented 
in  different  altitudes  and  forms.  The  four 
principal  winds  were.  Earns,  the  south  east ; 
who  is  represented  as  a  young  man  flying 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  often  appearing 
in  a  playsome  and  wanton  humour.  Ansler, 
the  south  wind,  appeared  generally  as  an  old 
man  with  gray  hair,  a  gloomy  countenance, 
a  iiead  covered  with  clouds,  a  sable  vesture, 
and  dusky  wings.  He  is  the  dispenser  ot 
j'ain,  and  of  all  heavy  showers.  Zepliyrus  is 
represented  as  the  mildest  of  all  (lie  winds. 
He  is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is 
filled  with  vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flo- 
va  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  felicity.  Boreas,  or  the  north 
wind,  appears  always  rough  and  shivering. 
He  is  the  father  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tem- 
pests, and  is  always  represented  as  surrounded 
with  impenetrable  clouds.  Those  of  inferior 
note  were,  Solanus,  whose  name  is  seldom 
mentioned.  FJe  appeared  as  a  young  man 
holding  fruit  in  his  lap,  such  as  peaches, 
oranges,  he.  yji/j-icws,  or  south-west,  represent- 
ed with  black  wings,  and  a  melancholy  coun- 
tenance. Corns,  or  north  west,  drives  clouds 
ef  snow  before  him,  and  Aquilo,  the  north- 
east, is  equally  dreadful  in  appearance.  The 
winds,  according  to  some  mythologists,  were 
confined  in  a  large  cave,  of  which  .(Eolus  had 
the  management,  and  without  this  necessary 
precaution  they  would  have  overturned  the 
earth,  and  reduced  every  thing  to  its  original 
chaos.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  57,  i>ie. 

Ventidius  Bassus,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
born  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  trium- 
phant chariot  of  Pompeius  Slrabo,  hanging 
on  his  mother's  breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  sou!, 
aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Caesar, 
raised  him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a 
chairman  and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the  state. 
He  displayed  valour  in  the  Roman  armies, 
and  gradually  arose  to  the  offices  of  tribune, 
prajtor,  high  priest,  and  consul.  He  made 
war  against  the  Parthians,  and  conquered 
lliem  in  three  great  battles,  B.  C.  39.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  ever  honoured  with  a  triiUDph 
over  Parthia.  He  died  greatly  lamented  by 
all  the  Roman  people,  and  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense,     riul.  in  Anion. — Juv.  7,  v. 

J99. Cnmariu.=i,   a  governor  of  Palestine, 

i'-c.     Tacil.  A.   13,  c.  54. Two  brothers  in 

the  age  of  Pompey  who  favoured  Carbo's  in- 
terest, &io.     FluL 

V'^EKiiLi'UiJS,  a  writer  in  tlio  age  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander. A  friend  of  Verres.     Cic. 

in  I  trr.  3,  c.  42. 

VrNOLrs,  one  of  the  Latin  eldei's  sent  into 
.Magna  Grajcia,  lo  demand  the  assistance  of 
lHumedes,  he.     Virg.  JEn.  S,  v.  9. 

V'i^NUS,  one  of  the  most  <;clebrated  deities 
of  the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of 
iieuuty,  the  motlier  of  love,  the  queen  of 
"■>ngl)ter^  ihe  uiiitress  *if  the  graces  and   of 
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pleasures,  and  the  patroness  of  courtezans- 
Some  mythologists  speak  of  more  than  one 
Venus.    Plato  mentions  two,  Venus  Urania, 
the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  Venus  Popula- 
ria,  the  daughter  ot  Juf liter  and  Dione.    Cice- 
ro speaks  of  four,  a  daughter  of  Ccehis  and 
Light,  one  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea, 
a  third,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  Nereid 
Dione,  and  a  fourth  born  at  Tyre,  and  the 
same   as    the    Astarte    of   the    Syrians.      Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the 
froth  of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of 
the  body  of  Uranus  had  been   thrown  there 
l)y    Srttnrn,  is   the   most   known,  and  of  her 
in  particular  ancient  n)ythologists,  as  well  a« 
painters,  make  mention.     She  arose  from  the 
sea  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera,  \vliither  she  was  wafted 
by  the  zephyrs,  and  received  on  the  sea-shore 
by  the  Seasons,  daughters  of  ./npiter  and  The- 
mis.    She  was  soon  after  carried  to  heaven, 
where  all  the  gods  admired  her  beauty,  and 
all  the  goddesses  became  jealous  of  her  per- 
souhI  charms.    Jupiter  attempted  to  gain  her 
affections,  and  even   wished  to  offer  her  vio- 
lence, but  Venus  refused,  and  the  god,  to  pun- 
ish her  obstinacy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
ugly  and  delormed   son  Vulcan.    This  mar- 
riage did  not  prevent  the  goddess  of  Love  from 
gratifying  her  favourite  passions,  and  she  de- 
filed her  husband's  bed,  by  her  amours  with 
the  gods.     Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.     She   was  caught  in   her  lo\er's 
arms,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter 
of  all  thegods.     [Fit/.  Alectryon]     Venus  be- 
came mother  of  flermione,  Cnpid,  and  Ante- 
ros,  by  Mars  ;  by  Mercury,  she  had  Herma- 
phroditus;  by  Bacchus,  Priapus,  and  by  Nep- 
tune, Eryx.     Her  great  partiality  for  Adonis, 
made  her  abandori  the  seats  of  Olympus,  [Vid. 
Adonis]  and  her  regard  for  Anchises,  obliged 
her  often  to  visit  the   woods  and  solitary  re- 
treats of  mount  Ida.     [F/c/.  Anchises,  Apneas.] 
The  power  of  Venus  over  the  lieart,   was  sup- 
ported  and  assisted   by  a  celebrated  girdle- 
called  soJie  by  the  Greeks,  and  cF^stus  by  the 
Latins.     This  mysterious  girdle  gave   beaut]", 
grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed  ;  it  excited  love  and  i  ekmdled 
extinguished  flames.     Juno  herself  was  indebt- 
ed  to  this  powerful  ornament,  to  gain  the  fa- 
vours of  Jupiter,   and   Venus,   though  herself 
possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on 
her  cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the 
influence  of  love,   forgot  all  the  intrigues  and 
infidelities  of  his  wife,  and   fabricated   arms 
even  for  her  illegitimate  children.     The  con- 
test of  Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord 
is  well  known.     She  gained  the  prize  over  Pal- 
las and  Juno,  [Vid.  Paris,  Discordia,]  and  re- 
warded her  impartial  judge  with   the  hand  of 
the  fairest  woman   in  the   world.     The   wor- 
.ship   of  Venus   wa.s    Universally  established; 
statues   and   temples   \Vere   erected  lo   her  in 
every  kingdom,  and  the  ancients  ivere  fond  of 
paying   homage  to  a  divinity  who  presided 
over  generation,  and  by  w  hose  influence  alone 
mankind    cxi.'sted.     Jn   her  sacrifices,  and   in 
the    fe-'fivals   celebrated   in    her   honour,  loo 
much    licentiousness    prevailed,    and    public 
[)rostilutioii  was  often  fiart  of  the  ceremony- 
Victims  were  seldom  offered  to  her,  or  her  al- 
tars stained  Willi  blood,  though  wc  find  Aspa- 
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sia  making  repeated  sacrifices.    No  pigs,  how- 
ever, or  male  animals  were  deemed  accepta- 
ble.   The  rose,    the  myrtle,    and  the  apple, 
were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds,  the 
dove,  the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  fa- 
vourites;   and  among  fishes,  those  called  the 
aphya  and  the  lycostomiis.     The  goddess  of 
beauty  was  represented  among  the  ancients  in 
different  forms.     At  El  is  she  appeared  seated 
on   a  goat,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a  tor- 
toise.    At  Sparta  and  Cythera,   she  was  re- 
presented   armed    like   Minerva,    and  some- 
times wearing    chains    on    her  feet.    In  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias,  she  was  repre- 
sented   by  Piiidias,    as    rising  from  the  sea, 
received  by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  god- 
dess of   persuasion.     At    Cnidos  her  statue, 
made  by  Praxiteles,  re|7resented  her  naked, 
with  one  hand  hiding  what    modesty  keeps 
concealed.      Her  statue    at  Elephantis    was 
the  same,  with  only  a  naked   Cupid  by  her 
side.    In   Sicyon   she   held  a  poppy  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple,  while  on 
her  head  she  had  a  crown,  which  terminat- 
ed in  a  point,   to    intimate   the    pole.     She 
is    generally    represented  with  her  son  Cu- 
pid,   on  a  chariot  drawn    by  doves,  or  at 
other  times  by  swans  or  sparrows.    The  sur- 
names of  the  goddess  are  numerous,  and  only 
serve  to  show  how  well  established  her  wor- 
ship was  all  over  the  earth.     She  was  called 
Ct/pria,  because   particularly   worshipped  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in  that  character 
she  was  often  represented  witli  a  beard,  and 
the  male  parts  of  generation,  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  band,  and  the  body  and  dress  of  a  fe- 
male, whence  she  is  called  duplex  Amalhusa, 
by  Catullus.     She  received  the  name  of  Pa- 
phia,  because  worshipped  at  Paphos,  where 
dhe  had  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which 
rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the  open 
air.     Some  of  the  ancients  called  her  Aposlro- 
phia,  or  Epistrophia,  as  also  Venus  Urania, 
and  Venus  Pandemos.    The  first  of  these  she 
received    as  presiding  over  wantonness  and 
incestuous  enjoyments;  the  second  because 
she  patronised    pure  love,    and    chaste  and 
moderate    gratifications ;    and    the    third  be- 
cause she  favoured   the    propensities  of  the 
vulgar,    and    was  fond    of  sensual   pleasures. 
The  Cnidians  raised  her  temples  under  the 
name    of   Venus    Jirrtra,    of    Doris,    and   of 
Euploea.     In    her   lem|)le    under   the  name 
jf  Euploea,    at  Cnidos,    was  the  most  cele- 
■rated  of  her  statues,    being  the  most  per- 
Tect  piece  of  Praxiteles.     It  was  made  with 
while    marble,    and   appeared   so   engaging, 
■and    so  much    like    life,    that  according   to 
.•^oine  liistorians,  a  youth  of  the  place  intro 
kiced    himself    in  the    night   into  her  tem- 
j)le,    and    attempted    to  gratify  his  passions 
on  the  lifeless  image.    Venus  was  also  sur- 
iiamed  Cylheraa,  because  she  was  the  chief 
leity    of    Cythera;    Exopolis,    because    her 
•latuo    was    without    tlie    city    at    Athens; 
Philomeda,  from  her -attection   for  the  phal- 
iis;  Pliilommeis,  because  the  quften  of  laugh- 
er; Tekssigama,  because  she  presided  over 
marriage ;    Coliada,    Colotis,    or    Colias,    be- 
«;ause  worshipped    on  a  promontory  of  the 
ame  name  in  Attica;  .irta,  because  armed 
i!ce    Mars;    Verlicordia,   because    she  could 
J  ''Trn  the  hearts  of  women  to  cultivate  chas- 
1  9"? 
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tity;  Apvklofia,  because  she  deceived^  <!al' 
va,  because  she  was  represented  bald ;  Eri- 
cyna,  because  worshipped  at  Eryx ;  Elai- 
ra,  because  the  patroness  of  courtezans ; 
Jicidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Orcho- 
menos ;  i>a«/m,  because  the  queen  of  love; 
Myrtca.  because  liie  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
her;  Liberlina,  from  her  inclinations  to  gra» 
tify  lust ;  Mcchanitis,  in  allusion  to  the  ma- 
ny artifices  practised  in  love,  &ic.  &c.  As. 
goddess  of  the  sea,  because  born  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  waters,  Venus  was  called  Pon- 
iia,  Marina,  Limnesia,  Epipontia,  Pelagia, 
Saligenia,  Ponlogenia,  Atigena,  Thalassia-, 
&ic.  and  as  rising  from  the  sea,  the  name 
of  Jlnadynmcne  is  applied  to  her,  and  ren- 
dered immortal  by  the  celebrated  paint- 
ings of  Applies,  which  represented  her  as 
issiiiug  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and 
wrifiging  her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  Vid. 
Anadyomeiie.  Cic.  de  Nal.  D.  2,  c.  27,  1. 
3,  c.  22. —  Orpheus  Hymn.  54. — Hesiod.  Theog. 
— Sappho. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Fen.  &ic. — Virg. 
,/En.  5,  V.  800,  kc.—Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  16, 
19,  &,c.  Met.  4,  fab.  5,  hc.—Diod.  I  and  5. 
—Hygin.  fab.  94,  271.— Paus.  2,  c.  1,  1.  4, 
c.  30,  1.  5,  c.  18.— Martial.  6,  ep,  13.— £u- 
rip.  in  Hel.  in  Iphig.  in  Troad. — Plul.  in 
Erotic— JEliaji.  V.  H.  12,  c.  I.— Mien.  12., 
&.C.  — Catullus. — Laclant  de  falsa  re. — Ca- 
laber. 1 1  — Lucian.  dial.  &c. — Sirab.  14.— 
Tacit.  Jinn.  3,  kc.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  11.— 
Plin.  S6.—Horat.  3,  Od.  26,  1.  4,  Od.  11, 
&1.C. A  planet  called  by  the  Greeks  Phos- 
phorus, and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when  it 
rises  before  the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it, 
Hesperus  or  Vesper.  Cic.  de  JVat.  2,  c.  20,  in 
so7nn.  Scip. 

Venus  Pvren.€a,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the 
borders  of  Gaul. 

Vemljsia,  or  Venusium,  a  town  of  Apu- 
lia, where  Horace  was  born.  Part  of  the 
Roman  army  fled  tliither  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannae.  The  town,  though  in  ruins,  contains 
still  many  pieces  of  antiquity,  especially  a 
marl)le  bust  preserved  iu  the  great  square,  and 
said  falsely  to  be  an  original  representation  of 
Horace.  Veimcia  was  on  the  confines  of  Lu- 
cania,  whence  the  poet  said  Lucanus  an  Jlpu- 
liis  anceps,  and  it  was  founded  by  Diomedes, 
who  called  it  Venusia  or  Aphrodisia,  after 
Venus,  whose  divinity  he  wished  to  appease. 
Strab.  5  and  6.—  Horat.  2,  Sat.  1,  v.35.—Liv. 
22,  c.  54.— Plin.  3,  c.  1 1. 

Veragri,  a  people  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Allobroges.  Liv.  21,  c.  38. — Caesar.  G.  3, 
c.  1. 

Veraniv,  the  wifeof  Piso  Licinianus,  whom 
Galba  adopted. 

Veranids,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Ne- 
ro. He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  Tacit.  14, 
Jinn. 

Verbanus  Lacus,  now  Majora,  a  lake  o€ 
Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinus  /lows.  It  is  iu 
the  modern  dutchyof  Milan,  and  extends  50 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five 
or  six  in  breadth.     Strab  4. 

Verbigenus,  a  village  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Celta;. 

Verbinum,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Gaul. 

Vv.RCELi.JE,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  In- 
siibria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri. 
Plin.  3,  c.  17.— Cic.  Fam.  11,  ep,  19.— S/7.  8, 
V.  r,98. 
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Vercisgetouix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls,  in 
the  time  of  Caesar.  He  was  conquered  and 
led  in  triumph,  &.c.  Cccsar.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  4. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  10. 

Veresis,  a  small  river  of  Latium  falling  in- 
to the  Anio. 

Vkrgasillaunus,  one  of  the  generals  and 
friends  of  Vercingetorix.     Ccesar.  Bell.  G. 

Verg/e,  a  town  of  the  Brutii.  Liv.  30,  c. 
19. 

Vergellus,  a  small  river  near  Cannre. 
falling  into  the  Aulidus,  over  which  Annibal 
made  a  hridge  with  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  the  Romans.  Flor.  2,  c.  6. —  Val.  Max.  9, 
c.  11. 

Vergilia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  kc. 
Vergilia,  a  town  of  Spain  supposed  to  be 
Murcia. 

Vergilia,  seven  stars  called  also  Pleia- 
des. When  they  set  tiie  ancients  began  to 
sow  their  corn.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  spring  quia  vere  orianlur  Pro- 
pert.  1,  el.  8,  V.  18.— Cic.  de  J\al.  D.  2,  c. 
44. 

Verginius,  one  of  the  oiBcersof  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  absolute 
power  which  bis  soldiers  offered  to  him.  Ta- 
cit. I,  Hisl.  c.  8. A  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 

Nero,  banished  on  account  of  bis  great  fame. 
Id.  An.  13.  c.  71. 

Vergium.  a  town  of  Spain. 
Vergoeretos,    one    of   the    chiefs  of  the 
^dui,  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  &lc.     Casar.  G.  1, 
c.  16. 

Veritas,  (truth,)  was  not  only  personified 
by  the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deify,  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mo- 
ther ot  Virtue.  She  was  represented  like 
a  young  vir,oin,  dressed  in  white  apparel,  with 
all  the  marks  of  youthful  diffidence  and  mo- 
desty De:»iocritus  used  to  say,  that  she  hid 
herself  at  (he  bottom  of  a  well,  to  intimate 
the  difficulty  with  which  she  is  found. 

VERODOCTius.one  of  theHelvetii.  Cxs.  G. 
1,  c.  7. 

Veromanduj,  a  people  of  Gaul,  the  modern 
Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  St.  Quintin. 
Cos.  G.  B  2. 

Verona,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded  as  some  suppose,  by  Bren- 
nus;  the  leader  of  the  Gauls.  C.  iNepos,  Calul- 
lus.  and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  born  there. 
It  was  adorned  with  a  cij-cus  and  an  amphi- 
theatre by  the  Roman  emperors,  which  slill 
exist,  and  it  still  preserves  its  ancient  name. 
Plin.  9,  c.  22.— Strab.  5.— Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  15, 
V.  7. 

Vekones,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis      Sil.  3,  v.  578. 

Verrfginum,  a  town  in  the  country  of 
(he  Volsci.  Liv.  4,  c.  1,  Lc.—  Val.  Max.  6,  c. 
5. 

C.  Verres,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  pro- 
vince of  Sicily  as  prator.  The  oppression 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in 
office,  so  offe!ided  the  Sicilians,  that  they 
bron^lit  an  accusation  against  him  before  the 
Roman  senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause 
of  the  Sicilians,  and  pronounced  tliose  cele- 
brated orations  which  are  still  extant,  Verres 
was  defended  by  Hortensius,  but  as  he  des- 
paired of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 
Rome  without  waiting  for  hrs  sentence,  and 
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lived  in  great  affluence  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Anto- 
ny the  triumvir,  about  26  years  after  his  volun- 
tary exile  from  the  capital.  Cic.  in  Ver.~ 
Plin.  34,  c.  2.—Lactani.  2,  c.  4, 

Vebritus,  a  general  of  the  Frisii  in  the  age 
of  Nero,  Sic.     Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  54. 

Verrius  Flacccs,  a  freed-man  and  gram- 
marian famous  for  his  powers  in  instruct- 
ing He  was  appointed  over  the  grand-chil- 
dren of  Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings.  Gell.  4,  c.'h,—Suet.  in 
Gram. 

Verrids  Flaccits,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier's 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4to.  Amst.  1699. 

VerkiTgo,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Vols- 
ci.    Liv.  4,  c.  1. 

Vertico,  one  of  the  Nervii,  who  de- 
serted to  CcEsar's  army,  he,  Casar.  B.  G.  5, 
c.  45. 

Verticordja,  one  of  the  surnames  of 
Venus,  the  same  as  the  Aposlrophia  of  the 
Greeks,  because  her  assistance  was  implored 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and 
teach  them  to  follow  virtue  and  modesty.  Val. 
Max.  8. 

Veutiscus,  one  of  the  Rhemi,  who  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  in  Ca3sar's  army. 
Cws.  B.  G.  8,  c.  12. 

Vertumnus,  a  deify  among  the  Romans, 
who  presided  over  the  spring  and  over  or- 
chards. He  endeavoured  to  gain  the  aflTec- 
tions  of  the  gocfdess  Pomona;  and  to  effect 
this,  he  assumed  the  shape  and  dress  of  a 
fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  peasant,  a  reaper, 
Sic.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till  under  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
nistress  and  married  her.  He  is  generally 
•epresented  as  a  young  man  crowned  with 
flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v  642,  &c. 
—Propert.  4,  el.  2,  v.  2.—Horat.  2,  Sat.  7,  v. 
14. 

Verul«,  a  town  of  the  Hernici.  Liv.  9, 
c.42. 

Verulanus,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo, 
who  drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  kc 
Tacit.  Ann   14,  c.  26. 

Verus,  Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  ..^lius  and  Domitia 
Lucilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7lh  year  of 
his  age  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of 
Adrian,  and  he  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter 
of  his  ado{)ted  father,  v\  ho  also  took  him  as  his 
colleague  on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by 
M.  Aurelius  to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the 
east.  His  arms  were  attended  with  success, 
and  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Partliians. 
He  was  lionoured  with  a  (riura|)h  at  his  re- 
turn home,  and  soon  after  he  marched  with 
his  imperial  colleage  against  the  Alarcomanni 
in  Germany.  He  died  in  this  exjtcdition  of 
ail  apoplexy,  in  the  3yih  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years  and  soma  months. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  and 
buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly  cen- 
sured for  his  debaucheries,  which  appeared 
more  enormous  and  disgusting,  when  comjiar- 
cd  to  the  temperance,  meekness,  and  popu- 
'arity  of  Aurtlius.     The  example  of  his  father 
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did  not  influence  liim,  andhe  often  retired  from 
the  frugal  and  moderate  repast  of  Aurelius, 
to  the  profuse  banquets  of  his  own  palace, 
where  the  night  was  spent  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, with  the  meanest  of  the  popu- 
lace, with  stage  dancers,  butfoons.  and  lasci- 
vious courtezans.  At  one  entertainment 
alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than  12 
guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sesterces,  or  about  32,*200;.  ster- 
Jing.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what- 
ever was  most  scarce  and  costly  was  there  ; 
the  guests  never  drank  twice  out  of  the 
same  cup  ;  and  whatever  vessels  they  had 
touched,  they  received  as  a  present  from  the 
emperor  when  they  left  the  palace.  In  his 
P;tvfhian  expedition,  Verus  did  not  check  his 
vicious  propensities;  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  bis  officers,  while  he 
retired  to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne, 
and  the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His 
fondness  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  rc- 
cori'eJ  The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold, 
he  vva.-.  fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by  the 
Land  of  the  emperor,  he  was  clad  in  purple, 
and  kept  in  the  most  splendid  of  the  Jialls  of 
the  palace,  and  when  dead  the  emperor,  to 
€spre.=^  his  sorrow,  raised  him  a  magnificent 
monuinv'iit  on  mout)t  Vatican.  Some  have 
suspected  M.  Aurelius  of  despatching  Verus 
to  rid  the  world  of  his  debaucheries  and  guilty 
actions;  but  this  seems  to    be  the   report   of 

malevolence. L.    Annarus,  a  son    of  the 

emperor    Aurelius,    who    died    in  Palestine. 

■ The  father  of  the  emperor  Verus.     He 

was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like 
his  son,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  debauch- 
erics  and  extravagance.  He  died  before 
Adrian. 

Vesbius,  or  Veshbius.     Vid.  Vesuvius. 

Vescia,  a    town    of    Campania.      Liv.  8, 

€.11. 

Vesciasum,  a  country  house  of  Cicero 
in  Campania,  between  Capua  and  Nola. 
Cic.  15.  ad  Jlltic.  2. 

Fl.  Vescul.^rius,  a  Roman  knight  in- 
timate with  Tiberius,  &lc.     Tacit,  jjiin. 

Vesentio,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Bcsancon. 
Cocs  1,  G.  38. 

Vesentium,  a  town  of  Tuscany. 

Veseris,  a  (ilace  or  river  near  mount  Ve- 
suvius.   Liv.  8,  c.  S.— Cic.  Off.  3.  c.  31 . 

Vesevxus    and     Vesevus.     Vid.    Vesuvius. 

Vesujia,  a  river  of  Tuscany. 

Vesonna,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Peri- 
gueiix. 

VESPAciffi,  a  small  village  of  Umbria  near 
Nursia.     Suet.  Vesp.  1. 

Vespasianus,  Titus  Flavins,  a  Roman 
emperor  descended  from  an  obscure  family 
at  Rea"e.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consul- 
ship, not  so  much  by  the  influence  of  the 
imperial  coiu'tiers,  as  by  his  own  private 
merit  and  by  his  public  services.  He  accoin 
panied  Nero  into  Greece,  but  he  offended 
the  prince  by  falling  asleep  while  he  repeated 
otie  of  his  poetical  compositions.  This  inu- 
mentary  resentment  of  the  emperor  diil  not 
prevent  Vespasian  from  being  sent  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  the  Jews.  His  operations  were 
crowned  with  success;  man\  of  the  citifs  of 
Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasian  began 
the  siege  of  Jeru.salem.    This  was,  however, 
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achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus,  and 
the  death  of  Vitellius,  and  the  affection  of  his 
soldiers,  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice 
of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  province 
of  the  empire;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray 
any  signs  of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unex- 
pected an  exaltation,  and  though  once  em- 
ployed in  the  mean  office  of  a  horse  doctor, 
he  behaved,  when  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple,  with  all  the  dignity  and  greatness 
which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Vespasian  attempted 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romnns,  and 
he  took  away  an  appointment  which  he  had 
a  few  days  before  granted  to  a  young  noble- 
man, who  approached  him  to  return  him 
thanks,  all  smelling  of  perfumes  and  covered 
with  ointment,  adding.  I  had  ra! her  you  had 
smelt  of  giirlick.  He  repaired  the  public 
buildings,  embellished  the  city,  and  made  the 
great  roads  more  spacious  and  convenient. 
After  he  had  reigned  with  great  popularity 
for  10  years,  Vespasian  died  with  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  A.  D.  79,  in  tiie  70th  year  of 
his  ajre  He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor 
that  died  a  natural  death,  and  he  was  also  the 
first  who  was  succeeded  by  his  own  son  oa 
the  throne.  V^espasian  has  been  admired 
for  his  great  virtues.  He  was  clement,  he 
gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and  for  a  long  time 
refused  the  title  of  father  of  his  country, 
which  was  often  bestowed  upon  the  most 
worthless  and  tyrannical  of  the  emperors.  He 
despised  informers,  and  rather  than  punish 
conspirators,  he  rewarded  them  with  great 
liberality.  When  the  king  of  Parthia  addres- 
sed him  with  the  superscription  of  Arsaces 
king  of  kings  to  Flavins  Vespacianus,  the 
emperor  was  no  way  dissatisfied  with  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  monarch,  and  an- 
swered him  again  in  his  own  words,  Flavins 
Vespasianns  to  Jlrsaces  king  of  kings.  To 
men  of  learning  and  merit,  Vespasian  W£i« 
very  liberal :  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
were  annually  paid  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  different  professors  that  were  appoint- 
ed to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  gene- 
rosity, some  authors  have  taxed  Vespasian 
with  avarice.  According  to  their  accounts  he 
loaded  the  provinces  with  new  taxes,  he 
bought  commodities,  that  he  might  sell  them 
to  a  greater  advantage,  and  even  laid  an  im- 
post upon  urine,  which  gave  occasion  to  Titus 
to  ridicule  the  meanness  of  his  father.  Ves- 
pasian, regardless  of  his  son's  observation, 
was  satisfied  to  show  him  the  money  that  was 
raised  from  so  productive  a  tax,  asking  him  at 
(he  same  time  whether  it  smelt  offensive  ? 
His  ministers  were  the  most  avaricious  of  his 
subjects,  atul  the  emperor  used  very  properly 
to  remark  that  he  treated  them  as  sponges, 
by  welting  them  when  dry.  and  squeezing 
liiem  when  they  were  wet.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  selling  criminals  their  lives,  and  of 
condemning  the  most  opulent  to  make  him- 
self master  of  their  possessions.  If,  however, 
he  was  guilty  of  thest^  meaner  practices-  they 
were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  wished  to  enrich  herself  by  the 
avarice  and  credulity  of  the  emperor.  Sue- 
ton  in  vita. —  Tacit.  Hist.  4. 
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Vespkk,  or  Vespekus,  a  name  applieJ  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  was  the  evening 
star.     Virg. 

Vessa,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

■Vesta,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and 
Saturn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is 
often  confounded  by  the  mythologists  witli 
Rbea,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecale, 
and  Tellus.  When  considered  as  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and 
Saturn ;  and  wlien  considered  as  the  patro- 
ness of  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  goddess  of 
fire,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea.  Under  this  last  name  she  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Romans.  ^Eneas  was  the  first 
who  introduced  her  mysteries  into  Italy,  and 
jVuma  built  her  a  temple  where  no  males 
were  permitted  to  go.  The  palladium  of 
Troy  was  supposed  to  he  preserved  within 
her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was  contirmally 
kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number  of  virgins, 
who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  goddess.  IVid.  Vesfaies.}  If  the  fire 
of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sud- 
den calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negli- 
gence it  had  been  extinguished  was  severely 
punished,  and  it  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a 
round  form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented 
in  a  long  flowing  robe  with  a  veil  on  her  head, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  twoeared 
vessel,  and  in  the  other  a  javelin,  or  some- 
times a  palladium.  On  some  medals  she  ap- 
pears holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and  a  small 
figure  of  victory  in  the  other.  Hesiod.  TIteog. 
V.  454.— Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  V2.—j^ol/od.  1,  c.  1 
—  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  296— Diod.  5.— Ovid.  Fast. 
6.—  Trist.  3.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  I.— Pint,  i?! 
A'um. — Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

Vestai.es,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Rouuilus  was  one  of  the 
vestals.  /Eneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
(he  vestals.  Numa  first  af)pointed  four,  to 
which  Tarqnin  added  two.  They  were  always 
chosen  by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins,  the  high  priest  was  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  thena.  As  they  were 
to  be  virgins,  they  w-ere  chosen  young,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  ten  ;  and  if  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  that  presented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  office,  twenty  virgins 
ivere  selected,  and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  Tell 
were  obliged  to  become  priestesses.  Plebeians 
as  well  as  patricians  were  permitted  to  pro- 
pose themselves,  but  it  was  required  that  they 
should  be  born  of  a  good  family,  and  be  with- 
out blemisii  or  deformity  in  every  part  of  their 
body.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  remain 
in  the  greatest  continence;  the  ten  first  years 
were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the  or- 
der, the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis 
charging  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
fixe  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or  if 
tiiey  still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon 
the  rest  of  tke  vestals.  As  soon  as  a  vestal  was 
initiated,  her  head  was  shaved  to  intimate  the 
liberty  of  her  person,  as  she  was  then  free 
from  the  shackles  of  parental  authority,  and 
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she  Was  permitted  to  dispose  of  her  possess^oa'^■ 
as  she  pleased.  The  employment  of  the  ves- 
tals was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state :  the  offender  was  pun- 
ished for  her  negligence,  and  severely  scourged 
by  the  high  priest.  In  such  a  case  all  was  con- 
sternation at  Rome,  and  the  lire  was  again 
kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Another  equally  particular  charge  of  the  ves- 
tals was  to  kee[)a  sacred  |)led3;e,  on  which  de- 
pended the  very  csisfence  of  Rome,  which, 
according  to  some,  was  the  palladium  of  Troy^ 
or  some  of  the  mysteries  of  tlie  gods  oi  Samo- 
thracc.  The  privileges  of  the  vestals  were 
.^reat,  they  had  the  most  honourable  .«eats  at 
public  games  and  festivals,  a  lictor  with  the 
fasces  always  preceded  them  when  they  walk- 
ed in  piiblic.they  were  carried  in  chariots  whea 
they  pleased,  and  they  had  the  i.ouer  of  par- 
doning criminals  when  led  to  execution,  if  they 
declared  that  their  meeting  uas  accidental. 
Their  declarations  in  trials  were  received  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  oath,  they  were  chosen 
as  arbiters  in  causes  of  moment,  and  in  the 
execution  of  wills,  and  so  great  was  the  defer- 
ence paid  them  by  the  magistrates,  as  well  as 
by  the  people,  that  the  consuls  themselves 
made  w  ay  for  them,  and  bowed  their  fasces 
nhen  they  passed  before  them  To  insult 
them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever  at- 
tempted to  violate  their  chastity  was  beaten 
to  death  with  scourges.  If  atiy  of  them  died 
vvliilo  in  office  their  body  was  buried  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  an  honourgranted  tofew. 
Such  of  the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were 
[uinished  in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Nu- 
ma ordered  them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin. 
the  elder  dug  a  large  hole  under  the  earth, 
where  a  bed  was  placed  with  a  little  bread, 
u  ine,  water,  and  oil.  and  a  lighted  lamp,  and 
the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped  of  the  habit  of 
her  order,  and  compelled  to  descend  into  the 
subterraneous  cavity,  which  was  immediately 
shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through  hunger. 
Few  of  the  vestals  were  guilty  of  incontinence, 
and  for  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  IS  were  pun- 
ished for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The  ve.s- 
tals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  sur- 
plice called  linteum  superum,  above  which 
was  a  great  purple  mantle  which  flow-ed  to 
the  ground,  and  which  was  tucked  up  when 
they  offered  sacrifices.  They  had  a  close 
covering  on  flieir  head,  called  inmla,  from 
which  hung  ribands,  or  riltw.  Their  manner 
of  living  was  sumptuous,  as  they  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  though  ori- 
ginally satisfied  with  the  simple  diet  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  tables  soon  after  displayed  the 
luxuries  and  the  superfluities  of  the  great  and 
opulent.  Liv.  2,  ^c. — Plut.  in  Ifu7n.  £ic. — 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  l.—Cic.  dt  Kat.  D.  3,  c.  30. 
—Flor.  l.—Propert.  4,  el.  11.— Tacit.  4,  c.  10. 
Vestalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta, 
observed  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Ban- 
quets were  then  prepared  before  the  houses, 
and  meat  was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered 
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£o  the  gods,  milislones  were  decked  with  gar- 
'nnds,  and  tlie  asses  that  turned  them  were  led 
ouiid  the  city  covered  with  garlands.  The 
adies  walked  in  the  procession  bare-footed,  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  au  altar  was 
erected  to  Jupiter  surnained  Pistor.  Ond. 
Fast.  6,  V.  305. 

Vestamum  Mathu,  a  title  given  by  the  se- 
nate to  Livia  the  niotlierof  ^'iberius,  wiih  the 
permission  to  sit  among  the  vestal  virgins  at 
jjlays.     Tacit.  4,  An.  c.  lt>. 

ViisriA  Oppia,  a  common  prostitute  of 
Capua. 

V'KSTiCius  Spurina,  an  otHcer  sent  by  Otho 
to  the  borders  of  the  Po,  iic.     Tacit. 

Vestilius  Sextus,  a  pretorian  disgraced  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  was  esteemed  by  Drusus. 
He  killed  himself.     Tacit.  An.  4,  c.  16. 

Vestilla,  a  matron  of  a  patrician  family, 
who  declared  publicly  before  the  magistrates 
that  she  was  a  common  prostitute.  She  ua.s 
banished  to  the  island  of  Seriphos  for  her  im- 
modesty. 

Vestjni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
famous  for  the  making  of  cheese.  Plin.  3,  c. 
5. — Martial.  \'6,  ej>  31. — SIrab.  5. 

L.  Vestinus,  a  Roman  knight  appointed 
by  Vespasian  to  repair  the  capitol,  fcc.     Ta- 

ail.  H.  4,  c.  53. — Liv.  8,  c.  29. A  consul 

put  to  death  by  Nero  in  the  time  of  Piso's  con- 
^jjiraey. 
Vesvius.     [Vid.  Vesuvius.] 
Vesulus,  now   Visa,  a   laige  mountain  of 
Liguria  near  the  AI|)S,  where  the  Po  takes  its 
rise      Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  108.— Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Vesijvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebrated  for 
.Us  volcano,  and  now  called  Mount  Soma. 
The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a  place 
covered  with  orchaids  and  vineyards,  of  which 
the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The  fusl 
«ruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79ili  year 
of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  an  earthquake,  >\hich  overturn- 
«d  several  cities  of  Campa.nia,  particularly 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  tlie  burning 
ashes  which  it  threw  up,  were  cari-ied  not 
«nly  over  the  neighbouring  country,  but  as  far 
us  the  shores  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria. 
This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist. From  that  time  the  eruptions  have 
been  frequent,  and  there  now  exists  an  ac- 
f;ount  of  twenty-nine  of  these.  Vesuvius  con- 
tiiiually  throws  up  a  smoke,  and  sometimes 
ar-iits  and  flames.  The  perpendicular  height 
of  tiu.-;  mountain  is  3780  feet.  Dio.  Cass.  46. 
—  Farro  de  R.  1,  c.  6. — Liv.  23,  c.  39. — 'itrab. 
%.— Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  2.— Mela,  2,  c.  4..—Pli7i. 
S,  ep.  Id.— hat.  12,  v.  152,  &c.— F/rg.  G.  2,  v. 
224.— .4/«r/.  4,  e[).  43  and  44. 

Veti;k4  castua,  a  Roman  encampment 
in  Germacjy,  which  becrime  a  town,  now  San- 
'cn,  near  Cleves.  Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  Its.  jin.  1,  c. 
Id. 

Vettius,  Sp.  R  Roman  senator  wlio  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  till 
the  election  of  another  king.  He  nominated 
Numa,  and  resigned  his  office.     Piul.  in  jVarn. 

'A  man  who  accused  Caisarof  being  con- 

'^lerned  in  Catiline's  conspiracy. Cato,  one 

>f  the  officers  of  the  allies  in  the  Marsian  war. 
'ie  ^dcn'.cd  (he  Bomnns,  and  wa:^  al  last  be- 
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jtrayed  and  murdered. A  Roman  knight 

I  who  became  enamoured  of  a  young  female  at 
I  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult  amongst  the  slaves 
i  who  proclaimed  him  king.  He  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon  which  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself. 

Vettowa,  a  town  of  Umbria  /"/m.  3, 
c.  14. 

Vettones,  Vetones,  or  Vectones,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  Sil.  3,  V.  'SIS.— Plin, 
25,  c.  8. 

Vetulu.sia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  whose  hot  v.aters  were  famous.  The 
Romans  were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their 
magisteriiil  olTices  from  thence.  Plin.  2,  c. 
103,  1.3,  c.  3. —//a/.  8,  v.  484. 

VetCkia,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  divi- 
ded into  the  two  branches  of  the  Junii  and 
S';!nii.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Vtturiaii 
family,  which  was  originally  called  Vetuuan. 

Liv.  36. The  mother  of  Coriolanus.     She 

was  solicited  by  all  the  Roman  miitrons  to  go 
to  her  son  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  en- 
treat him  not  to  make  war  against  his  country. 
She  went  and  prevailed  over  Coriolanus,  and 
for  her  services  to  the  state,  the  Roman  se- 
nate offered  to  reward  !icr  as  she  pleased. 
She  only  asked  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  god- 
dess of  female  fortune,  which  was  done  on  the 
very  spot  where  she  had  jmcified  her  son. 
Liv.  2,  c.  AO.—Dionys.  Hal.  7,  k.c. 

Veturius,    a    Roman   artist,     who    made 

shields    for    Numa.      [Vid.    Mamurius.] 

Cains,  a  Roman  consul,  accused  before  the 
people,  and  fined  because  he  had  acted  with 

imprudence  while  in  office. A  Roman  who 

conspired  against  Galba.  Tacit  Hist.  1,  c. 
26. A  consul  apjjointed  one  of  the  decem- 
virs.  Another  consul  defeated  by  the  Sara- 

nites,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
with  great  ignominy. A  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, He. 

L.  Vetus,  a  Roman  who  proposed  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canal. 

He  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nei'O. A 

man  accused  of  adultery,  i>ic. 

Ufens,    a  river  of   Italy   near  Tarracina.. 

rirg.   JEn.    7,   v.  892. Another    river  of 

Picenum.     Liv.  5,  c.   35. A   prince    who 

assisted  Tin'nus  against  Mueaa.  The  Trojart 
monarch  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  his  four  son* 
(o  appease  the  manes  of  his  friend  Pallas,  in 
llie  same  mannei'  as  Achilles  is  represented 
killing  some  Trojan  youths  on  the  tomb  of 
Patroclus.  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v,  745,  1.  10,  v. 
518.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Gyas.  Id. 
12,  v.  4t50. 

Ufentina,  a  Roman  tribe  first  created  A. 
U.  C.  435,  with  (he  tribe  Fa'crina,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  (jf  [lopulation  at 
Rome.     Liv.  9,  c.  20. — Ftstus. 

Via  iiilMYi.iA,  a  celebrated  road,  made  by 
the  consul  M.  jEmylius  Lepitius,  A.  U.  C. 
5G7.  It  kd  with  tiie  Flaminian  road  to  Acjui- 
leia.  There  was  also  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Etruria,  which  led  from  Pisa;  to  Der- 

tona. Appia,  wa;,  made  by  the  censor  Ap- 

pius,  and  led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from 
Capua  to  Brundusium,  at  tlie  di'rtance  of  350 
miles,  which  the  Romans  call  a  five  days 
journey.  It  passed  successively  tin. nigh  (he 
towp^  and   stages  of  Aricia,  Fsrutn  Appii, 
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Tarraclna,  Fundi,  Miiiturntc,  Sinuessa,  Capua, 
Caudium,  Beiieveiitum,  Equotuticuiii,  Her- 
douia,  Canusium,  Barium,  Egiiatia,  to  Bruii- 
dusium.  It  was  called  by  way  of  eminence 
regina  viarurn,  made  so  strong,  and  the  stones 
so  well  cemented  together:  that  it  remaineu 
entire  tor  many  hundred  years.  Some  parts 
of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  Naples.  Appius  carried  it  only  130  miles 
as  far  as  Capua,  A.  U.  C.  44-2,  ant  it  was 
finished  as  far  as  Brnndusium  by   Augustus. 

There  was  also  another  road  called  ..li- 

nucia  or  iNumicia,  which  led  to  Brundusiuiii. 

but  by   what   places  is   now   uncertain. 

Flarainia  was  made  by  (ho  censor  Flaminins, 
A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led  from  tiie  Campus  Marliui 
to  the  modern  town  of  Rimini,  on  the 
Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the  Osci  and 
Etruriaus,  at  the  distance  of  about  36U  miles 

Lata,  one  of  the  ancient  streets  of  Rome. 

Valeria  led  from  Rome  to  the  country  (jf 

the  Marsi,  through  the  territories  of  the  Sa 
bines.  There  were  besides  many  streets  and 
roads  of  inferior  note,  such  as  the  Aurelia, 
Cassia,  Campania,  Ardetina,  Labicana,  Do- 
mitiana,  Ostiensis,  Fraenestina,  &tc.  all  of 
which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in  re- 
spair  at  the  public  expense. 

VjADRus,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.     Ptol. 

ViBiDiA,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins  in  the 
favour  of  IMe«salina,  &,c.  Tacit.  Jinn.  11, 
c.  3'2. 

ViBiDius,  a  friend  of  Mascenas.  Horat.  2, 
sat.  8,  V.  22. 

ViBius,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay 
any  attention  to  Ciceio  when  banished, 
though  he  had    received  from  him  the    most 

unbounded  favours. Siculns.     [Vid.  Sica.j 

■ A  proconsul   of   Spain,  banished   for  ill 

conduct. A  Roman  knight  accused  of  ex- 
tortion   in   Africa,  and   banished. A   man 

who  poisoned  himself  at  Capua. Seques- 
ter, a  Latin  writer,  whose  treatise  de  Fiumi- 
nibns,  kc.  is  best  edited  by  Oberlin.  S\o. .Ur- 
gent. 1778. 

ViBO,  a  town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called 
Hippoiuum  and  Hippo.     Cic.  ad  M.  3,  c.  3. 

— Plin.  3,  c.  5. A  town  of  Spain of  the 

Brutii. 

ViBULKSUS  Agrippa,  a  Roman  knight  ac- 
cused of  treason.  He  attempted  to  [)oison 
himself,  and  was  strangled   in  pi'ison,  though 

almost  dead.      Tacit.   <5,  Jian.    c.    40. A 

mutinous  soldier  in  the  army  of  Germani- 
cus,  iic. 

ViBULLius  RuFus,    B  friend   of    Pompey, 

taken  by  Caesar,  &.c.     Plid. — Cic.  in  cp. A 

pretor  in  Nero's  reign. 

VicA  PoTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  victory  (a  vinccre.  and  polir.i.)  Liv. 
2,  c.  7. 

VicEtLics,  a  friend  of  Galba,  who  brought 
bim  news  of  Nero's  death. 

VicENTiA,  or  ViCKTiA,  a  town  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  at  the  north-west  of  the  Adriatic. 
Tacit.  Hial.  3. 

Vicus  LoNGus,  a  street  at  Rome,  where  an 
altar  was  raised  to  tiie  goddess  Pudicitia,  or 
the  modesty  of  the  i)lebeiau3.     Liv.   10,  c.  23. 

Cyprius,  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 

where  the  Sabines  dwelt. 
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Victor  Sext.  Auremus,  a  writer  in  the  ag'e 
of  Coustantius.  He  gave  the  world  a  con- 
cise history  of  the  Rt^nian  emperors,  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  his  oun  time,  or  A.  D. 
360.  He  also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the 
Roman  history,  before  the  a<e  of  Julius  Ca'sar, 
whicli  is  now  extant,  and  ascriiied  by  ditt'i  reat 
autiiors  to  C.  Nepos,  to  Taritus,  Suetonius, 
Pliny,  &tc.  Victor  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  emperors,  and  honouri^d  with  ti;e  con- 
siilshij).  The  best  editions  of  Victor  are  tiiat 
of  Fitiscus,  8vo.  Utr.  1696,  and  that  of  Artu- 
i;enius,  4to.  Amst.  1733. 

VicToRi.Y,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ro- 
mans, called  by  the  Greeks  Kict,  supposed 
to  be  the  daugiiter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Titan 
and  Styx.  The  goddess  of  Victory  was  sister 
to  Strength  and  V'alour,  and  was  one  of  the 
attendants  of  J  ipiter.  Siie  was  greatly  ho- 
noured by  the  Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens. 
Sylla  raised  her  a  teu)pte  at  Rome,  and  in- 
slitdied  festivals  in  her  honour.  She  was  re- 
pre;ented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her 
i)and.  A  golden  statue  of  this  goddess,  iveigh- 
ing  320  pounds,  was  presented  to  the  Romans 
by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Jujjiter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Liv.  22. —  Varro.  de  L.  L. — Hesiod.  Tlitog.— 
Itygin.  pntf.  fab. —  Sutt. 

Victoria:  mons,  a  place  of  Spain  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Iberus.     Liv.  24,  c.  41. 

VicTuRius,  a  man  of  Afjuitain,  who,  A.  D. 
463,  invented  the  paschal  cycle  of  632  years. 

VicToKiNA,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herselt  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Gallienus.  Her 
son  V'ictorinuS;  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declaied  emperors,  but  when 
they  were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple  one  of  her  favourites 
called  Tetricus.  She  was  some  time  after 
poisoned,  A.  D.  269,  and  according  to  some 
by  Tetricus  himself. 

VicTORiNus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  com- 
posed a  wortliless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of 
the  seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  distinguished  himself  more  by  the 
active  j)art  he  took  in  his  writings  against  the 
Arians. 

VicTUMVi^:  a  small  town  of  Insubria  near 
Placentia.     Lie.  21,  c.  45. 

ViDUCASSES,  a  people  of  Normandy.  Plin. 
4,  c.  IS. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  Strab.  1. —  C(ex. 
Leil.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

ViLLiA  Lkx,  annalis  or  annnria,  by  L.  Vil- 
lius,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  574,  defined  the 
proper  age  I'cquired  for  exercising  the  otiice 
of  a  magistrate,  25  years  for  the  (juaistorship; 
27  or  28" for  the  eddeship  or  tribuneship,  for 
the  oifice  of  pretor  30,  and  for  that  of  consul 
43.     Liv.  11,  c.  44. 

ViLT-ius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  author 
of  the  Villian  law,  and  thence  called  Annalis. 
a  surname  borne  by  his  family.     Liv.   11,  c. 

44. Publius,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent  to 

.\ntiochus.  He  held  a  conference  witli  Anni- 
bal,  who  was  at  tlie  monarcirs  court — ^A 
man  who  disgraced  iiimself  by  his  criminal 
amours  with  the  daughter  of  Sylla.  Mora*- 
1.  Hat.  2,  v.  64. 
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ViMiNALis,  one  of  the  seven  hill*  on 
-vhich  Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the 
iiumbev 01  ozii".-^  (vimines)  winch  g\-e\  there. 
Servius  Tulliii.s  first  made  if  part  of  the  city. 
Jupiter  J>aJ  a  ti^iiple  there,  whence  he  was 
callei!  Viminalis  Lie.  1,  c.  44. —  Varro.  L.  L. 
4,  c.  S. 

ViNALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Jupi'pi-  atid  Venus. 

ViNCENTius,  one  of  tlie  Christian  fathers,  A. 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Ba- 
!uzius,  Palis  16tiy 

V'lNcius,    a    Riiman     knijiht,    condemned 

under   Nero.     Tacit.   Jinn.    14,   c.  40. An 

elficer  in  Germany. 

ViNDALius,  a  writer  in  t!ie  reign  of 
Constaiitius,  who  wrote  ten  books  on  agri- 
culture. 

VifjDEUci,  an  ancient  people  of  Ger 
niai)y,  between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  Their  country,  which  was  cal- 
led lindeticia,  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria,  and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  is  now  Ausburg.  Horat.  4,  od.  4, 
V.  18. 

ViNDEMTATOR,  a  constcllalion  that  rose 
about  the  nones  of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
V.  407.— P/m.  18,  c.  13. 

ViNDEX  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who 
revolted  against  r\ero.  and  determined  to  de- 
liver the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny. 
He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but 
at  last  defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor's  ge- 
nerals. When  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost, 
he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  68  A  D. 
Suelon.  in  Galb. — Tacit.  Hist.  I,  c.  51. — Plin. 
9,  eji.  19. 

ViNDicius,  a  slave  who  discovered  the 
conspiracy  which  some  of  the  most  noble  of 
the  Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore 
Tarquin  to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  re- 
warded, and  made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Liv.  2, 
c.  5. — Pint,  in  Popl. 

ViNDiLj,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Plin.  4, 
e.  14 

ViNDONissA,  now  JVendish,  a  town  of  the 
HeUetii  on  the  Aar,  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit.  4,  Hist.  61  and  70. 

ViNicirs,   a  Roman   consul    poisoned    by 

Messalina,    &.c. A    man    who    conspired 

against  Nero,  &ic. 

V'iNiDius,  a  miser  mentioned  by  Horace, 
1  Sat.  1,  V.  9-5.  Some  manuscripts  read  Nu- 
midiusand  Umidius. 

T.  ViNius,  a  commander  in  the  preto- 
rian  guards,  intimate  with  Galba,  of  whom 
he  became  the  first  minister.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  consulship,  and  some  time 
after  murdered.  Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  11,  42,  and 
48. — Pint. A  man  who  revolted  from  Ne- 

J'O. 

ViN.Mus,  Asella,  a  servant  of  Horace,  to 
whom  ep.  13  is  addressed  as  injunctions  how 
to  deliver  to  Augustus  some  poems  from  his 
;jia5ter. 

VlPSA.^I.^,  a  daughter  of  I\I.  Agrippa, 
^olher  of  Drusus.     She  was  the  only  one  of 

:iippa's  daughters  who  died  a  natural  death. 

je  was  married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private 
nam.  and  when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she 
married  Asiaius  Callus.  Tacit,  /i.  1,  c.  12,  1. 
3.  c.  19 

ViREius,  (qui  inter  vins  bis  fn'A)  a  name 
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given  to  Hippolytus,  after  be  had  beenbroughf 
back  to  life  by  ^sculapius,  at  the  instance  of 
Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end.  Vir- 
gil makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus.  ^h.  7, 
V.  762.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  o44.—Hygin.  fab. 
251. 

PuBL.  ViRGiLics  Maro,  Called  the 
prince  of  the  Latin  -potts,  was  born  at  Andes, 
a  village  near  Mantua,  about  70  years  before 
Christ,  on  the  15th  of  October.  His  first 
years  were  spent  at  Cremona,  where  his 
'aste  was  formed    and  his  rising  talents  first 

xercised.  The  distribution  of  the  lands  of 
Cremona  to  the  soldiers  of  Augustus,  after 
lite  battle  of  Pliilippi,  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  poet,  and  w  hen  he  attempted  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  his  fields  with  a  soldier,  Vir- 
gil was  obligeil  to  save  his  life  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  lawless  veteran,  by  swimming 
across  a  river.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
greatness ;  he  with  his  father  repaired  to 
Rome-  where  he  soon  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  Mecaenas,  and  recommended  him- 
self to  the  favours  of  Augustus.  The  empe- 
ror restored  his  lands  to  the  poet,  whose 
modest  muse  knew  so  well  how  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  gratitude,  and  his  first  bucolic  was 
written  to  thank  the  patron,  as  well  as  to 
tell  the  world  that  his  favours  were  not  un- 
worthily bestowed.  The  ten  bucolics  were 
written  in  about  three  years.  The  poet 
showed  his  countrymen  that  he  could  write 
with  graceful  simplicity,  with  elegance,  deli- 
cacy of  sentiments,  and  with  purit>  of  lan- 
guage. Some  time  after,  Virgil  undertook 
the  Georgics,  a  poem  the  most  perfect  and 
finished  of  all  Latin  compositions.  The 
JEiLcid  was  begun,  as  some  suppose,  at 
the  particular  request  of  Augustus,  and  the 
poet,  while  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Julian  family  was  lineally  descended  from 
the  founder  of  Lavinium,  visibly  described 
in  the  pious  and  benevolent  character  of 
his  hero,  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  impe- 
rial jiatron.  The  great  merit  of  this  poem 
is  well  known,  and  it  will  ever  remain  un- 
decided, which  of  the  two  poets,  either  Ho- 
mer or  Virgil,  is  more  entitled  to  our  praise, 
our  applause,  and  our  admiration.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  Iliad  stood  as  a  pattern  to  the  fa- 
vourite of  Augustus.  The  voyage  of  Apneas 
is  copied  from  the  Odyssey,  and  for  his 
battles,  Virgil  found  a  model  in  the  wars 
of  Troy,  and  the  animated  descriptions  of 
the  Iliad.  The  poet  died  before  he  had  re- 
vised this  immortal  work,  which  had  al- 
ready engaged  his  time  for  eleven  succes- 
sive years.  He  had  attempted  to  attend  his 
patron  in  the  east,  but  he  was  detained  at 
Naples  on  accoimt  of  his  ill  health.  He, 
however,  went  to   Athens,    where    he    met 

-Augustus  in  his  return,  but  he  soon  after 
fell    sick  at  Megara,  and  though  indisposed, 

he  ordered   himself  to  be  removed  to  Italy. 

He  landed  at  Bruiidusiura,  where  a  few  days 
after    he    expired,    the    22d    of   September, 

ill  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.   19.     He  left 

the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  posses- 
sions to  his  friends,  particularly  to  Mecaenas, 
Tucca,  and  Augustus,  and  he  ordered,  as  his 
last  will,  his  unfinished  poem  to  be  burnt. 
These  last  injunctions  were  disobeyed ;  and 
I'fcordiiig  to  Iho  wordi  of  an  ancient  poet, 
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Augustus  saved  Lis  favourite  Troy  from  a  se- 
cond and  more  dismal  conflagration.  The 
poem  was  delivered  by  the  emperor  to  three 
of  his  literary  friends.  They  ivere  ordered 
to  revi.seand  to  expunge  wliatever  they  deemed 
improper;  hut  they  were  .strictly  enjoined  not 
to  make  any  additions,  and  hence,  as  .some 
suppose,  the  causes  that  so  many  lines  of  (he 
Mnek]  are  unfinished,  particularly  in  the  last 
books.  The  body  of  the  poet,  according  to 
his  own  directions,  was  conveyed  to  Naples^ 
and  interred  with  much  solemnity,  in  o  monu- 
ment, erected  on  the  road  thai  leads  from  Na- 
ples to  Puteoli,  The  following  modest  dis- 
tich was  engraved  on  tlie  tomb,  written  by 
the  poet  tome  few  moments  before  he  ex- 
pired : 

Manilla  vie  genuit ;  Calabri  rapuere ;  te- 
net nutic 
Parlhetwpe  ;  cecini  pascna,  rura,  duces. 
The  Romans  were  not  insensible  of  the  merit 
of  their  poet.  Virgil  received  much  applause 
in  the  capital,  and  when  he  entered  the  thea- 
tre, he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see 
the  crowded  audience  rise  up  to  him  as  an 
emperor,  and  \\elv;ome  his  approach  by  reit- 
erated plaudits.  He  was  naturally  modest, 
aud  of  a  timorous  disposition.  When  people 
crowded  to  gaze  upon  him,  or  pointed  ai  him 
with  the  finger  with  raptures-  the  poet  blush- 
ed, and  stole  away  from  ihera,  and  often  hid 
hiriiseit  in  siiops  t«  be  removed  from  the  cu- 
riosity and  the  admiration  ot  the  public.  The 
most  liberal  and  gratifying  marks  of  appro- 
bation he  received  were  from  the  emperor 
and  from  Octavia.  He  attempted  in  his  JEtieid 
lo  paint  the  virtues,  and  to  lament  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  son  of  Octavia,  and  he 
was  desired  by  the  emperor  to  repeat  the 
lines  in  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  mother. 
He  had  no  sootier  began  0  nate.  Lc.  than 
Octavia  burst  into  (cars  ;  he  continued,  but  he 
had  artfully  sui. pressed  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  when  he  repeated  in  the  IGlh  line  the 
well  kno'-vn  v.tirds,  Tu  Marcdlus  eris,  the 
prir.cess  swooned  away, and  tlie  poet  withdrew, 
hut  not  without  being  liberally  rewarded.  Oc- 
tavia presented  him  ten  sesterces  for  ovory 
one  of  his  verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  tiie 
whole  of  whicli  was  e(jHivaleiit  to  2C00/  Eng- 
Hsh  money.  .As  an  instance  of  his  modesty, 
thefollov.'ing  circumstance  has  been  recorded, 
Virgil  v-'rote  (lils  disticii,  in  which  he  compa- 
red his  patron  to  Jupiter, 

Koclc  pluit  tola,  reJcunt  speclacula  mane, 
DisLtv in  imperium  cum  Jove  Caemr  hubel, 
and  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  Angustns.  Intjuiries  ^vere  made  for 
the  author  by  order  of  Augustus,  and  wlien 
Virgil  had  the  diiTiflence  not  to  declare  himself, 
Bathylhis,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the  age, 
claimed  the  verses  as  his  own,  and  was  Iil)e- 
jally  rewarded.  This  displeased  Virgil  ;  he 
again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace,  and 
under  them 

Hos  ego  vcrsiculosfcci,  tulit  aller  honor es  ; 
with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these 
words. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis, 
four   times  repealed.     Augustus  wished  the 
lines  to  be  finished,  Balhyllus  seemed  unable, 
and  Vii-gil,al  last,  by  completing  the  stanza  in 
the  following  order-— 


62c  vos  non  vobis  nidificalis  aits  : 

•Sic  vos  non  vobis  veUerafcrtis  oves; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  meilificatis  apes  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aralru  boves : 
pr^ived  iiimself  to  be  the  author  of  the  dislicb, 
and  the  poetical  usurper  became  the  sport 
and  ridicule  of  Rome.  In  the  works  of  Virgil 
we  can  find  a  more  perfect  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  cus- 
torjs  of  the  Roaiaus,  than  in  all  the  other  La. 
tin  poets,  Ovid  excepted.  Every  thiag  he 
mentions  is  founded  upon  historical  truth,  and 
though  he  borrowed  much  from  his  predeces- 
sors, and  even  whole  lines  from  Ennius,  yet 
he  Las  had  the  happiness  to  make  it  all  his 
ovvn.  He  was  uncommonly  severe  in  revising 
his  own  poetry,  and  he  used  often  to  compare 
himself  to  a  bear  tiiat  licks  her  cubs  into  shape. 
In  his  connexions,  Virgil  was  remarkable.  Iiis 
friends  enjoyed  his  unbounded  confidence, 
and  his  library  and  possessions  seemed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  public.  Like  other  great 
men  he  was  not  without  his  enemies  and  de- 
tractors in  his  lifetime,  but  from  their  asj)er- 
sions  he  received  additional  lustre.  Amonf 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best; 
that  of  Masvicius,  2  vol.s,  4to.  Leovardia, 
1717;  Baskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757; 
of  the  Variorum,  in  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1661;  of 
Heyne,  4  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1767  ;  of  Edinburgh, 
2  vols.  12rao.  1755:  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo. 
1738.  ralerc.  2,  c.  'SG.—Horat  1.  Sat.  5.  v. 
40.— Properl.  2.  el.  34,  v.  61.— OnU  Trist. 
4,  el.  10,  v.  51.— .Var/.  8,  ep.  56.—Juv.  11, 
V.   118.— Quintil.  10,  c.   \.—Plin.  3,  ep.  21. 

Caius,  a    praetor  of  Sicily,  who,   when 

Cicero  was  banished,  refused  to  receive  tliR 
exiled  orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear 
of  the  resentment  of  Clodius.  Cic  ad.  Q. 
Fratr. 

Virginia,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion 
L.  Virgiuius.  Appius  Claudius  the  decem- 
vir became  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted 
lo  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she  re- 
sided. She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites as  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Ap- 
pius, in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority  of 
judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  and 
delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his  friend, 
when  Virginiijs,  informed  of  his  violent  pro- 
ceedings, arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  v.  hen  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming. 
This  is  all,  my  dearest  daughter,  I  can  give 
thee,  to  preserve  iky  ckaslily  from  the  htsl  and 
violence  of  a  tyrant.  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
given,  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  with  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were 
astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  of  Vir- 
ginia's death,  and  tiiey  immediately  marched 
to  Rome.  Appius  ^^  as  seized,  but  he  destroy- 
ed hiuiself  in  prison,  and  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppius,  aiiother  of 
the  decemvirs  who  had  not  opposed  the  ty- 
rant's views,  killed  himself  ilso,  and  Marcus 
Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Appius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  the  decenn'iral  power  abolished, 
about  449  years  before  Christ.  Liv.  S,  c.  44, 
&c. — fuv.  10,  V.  294. 
ViKGiMrs,  the  father  of   Virginia,  made 


uibune  of  the  people.     [Vid.  Virginia.] i     Vjsargis,  ariver  of  Germany,  now  called 

A  tribune  of  the  people  who  accused  Q.  Caeso  |  the  Weser,  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean. 

the  son  of    Cinciunatus.     He  increased  the  I  Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  there 

number  of  the   tribunes   to  ten,  and  distin- 1  by  the  Germans.    Veil.  2,  c.  105. — Tacit.  An. 

guisbed  himself  by  his   seditions  against  the 

patricians. Another    tribune    in    the  age 

of  Camilius,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law 

which   proposed   going  to  Veii. An  augur 

who  died  of  the  plague. Caius,   a  preetor 

of  Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero 

into  his  province,  though  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  the  orator.     Some  read  Virgihus. 

A  tribune  who  encouraged  Ciunato  criminate 

gylla. One  of   the   generals   of  Nero  in 

Germany.     He    made    war  against  Vindex, 

and  conquered   him.     He   vvas"nreated  with 

great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose  interest  he 

had  supported  with  so  much  success.  He  re- 
fused all  dangerous  stations,  and  though  twice 

offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected  it  with 

disdain.  Plut. A  Roman  orator  and  rhe- 
torician. 

ViRi.\THUs,    a  mean    shepherd  of  Lusita- 

nia,  who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first 

heading  a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  last 

followed  by  a  numerous  army.    He  made  war 

against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  success, 

and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title  of 

protector  of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  of 

Spain.     Many  generals  were  defeated,  and 

Pompey  himself  was  ashamed  to  find  himself 

beaten.     Ca^pio  was  at  last  sent  against  him. 

But  his  despair  of  conquering  him  by  force 
of  arms,  obliged  him  to   have  recourse   to 

artifice,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe  the 

servants  of  Viriathus  to  murder  their  master, 
B.  C.  40.  Flor.  2,  c.  ll.—  VaL  Max.  6,  c.  4.— 
Liv.  52  and  54. 

ViKiDOMARus,  a  young  man  of  great  pow 
er  among  the  JEdni.  Ctesar  greatly  honoured 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans. 
CiES.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  39,  &,c. 

ViRiPLACA,  a  goddess  among  the  Ro- 
mans who  presided  over  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies, whence  her  name,  [virum  })lacare.]  If 
any  quarrel  happened  between  a  fnan  and  his 
wife,  they  generally  repaired  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  which  was  erected  on  the  Pa- 
latine mount;  and  camo  back  reconciled. 
Vol.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

ViRRo,  a  fictitious  name  introduced  in  Ju- 
venal's 5  Sal. 

Virtus.  All  virtues  were  made  deities 
among  the  Romans.  Marcellus  erected  two 
temples,  one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Ho- 
nour. They  were  built  in  such  a  manner,  that 
to  see  the  temple  of  Honour  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  a  happy  alle- 
gory among  a  nation  free  and  independent. 
The  principal  virtues  were  distinguished, 
each  by  their  attire.  Prudence  wasknown  by 
her  rule  and  her  pointing  to  a  globe  at  her 
feet ;  Temperance  had  a  bridle ;  Justice  held 
an  equal  balance  ;  and  Fortitude  leant  against 
her  sword  ;  Honesty  was  clad  in  a  transparent 
vest ;  Modesty  appeared  veiled  ;  Clemency 
wore  an  olive  branch,  and  Devotion  threw 
incense  upon  an  altar ;  Tranquillity  was  seen 
to  lean  on  a  column  ;  Health  was  known  by 
her  serpent,  Liberty  by  her  cap,  and  Gaiety 
by  her  myrtle.  Cic.  dc  JV.  D.  2,  c.  23. — 
Plant,  in  amph.  prol. — Liv.  29,  c.  11. —  Vol. 
Max.  1,  c.  I— Aug.  de  Civ.  D  4,  c.20. 
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l,c.  70,  1.  2,  c.  9. 

Viscei.Lje,  now  Wellz,  a  town  of  No- 
ricum,  between  the  Ens  and  Mure.  Cic. 
Am.  11. 

VisELLiA  LEX,  was  made  by  Visellius  Varro, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  776,  to  restrain  the  in- 
troduction of  improper  persons  into  the  otfices 
of  the  state. 

L.  Visellius  Vaero,  a  lieutenant  in 
Germany  under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  An.  3,  c 
41,1.  4,  c.  17. 

VisELLUs,  a  man  whose  father-in-law  the 
commentators  of  Horace  believe  to  have 
been  afflicted  with  a  hernia,  on  their  observa- 
tions on  (his  verse,  (1  Sat.  1,  v.  105,)  Est  in- 
ter Tanaim  quiddam,  sortriimque  VistUi. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Bal- 
tic, the  eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Ger- 
many. 

ViTELLiA,  a  Roman  colony  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  JEqui.     Lii'.  5,  c.  29. 

ViTELLius    AuLus,     a    Roman    raised   by 
his  vices  to  the  throne.    He   was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Rome,  and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  admis- 
sion to  the  palace    of  the   emperors.    The 
greatest  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Ca- 
p.'^ae,  where  his  v.'illingness  and  compliance 
io   gratify  the    most  vicious  propensities  ot 
Tiberius,  raised  his  father  to  the  dignity   of 
consul  and  governor  of  Syria.     The  applause 
he  gained  in  tliis  school   of  debauchery,  was 
too  great  and  flattering  to  induce  Vitellius  to 
alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of 
the  votaries  of  vice.      Caligula  was  pleased 
with  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot.     Claudius 
loved  him  because  he  was  a  great  gamester, 
and  he  recommended  himself  to  the  favours  of 
Nero  by  wishing  him  to  sing  publicly  in  the 
crowded  theatre.     With  such  an  insinuating 
disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Vi- 
tellius became  so  great.     He  did  not  fall  with 
his  patrons,  like    the  other  favourites,  but 
the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to  raise  him 
to  greater  honours,  and  to  procure  him  fresh 
applause.     He  passed  through  all  the  oflSces 
of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  dona- 
tions and  liberal  promises.     He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when 
Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard  in 
the   camp,    than   he  was    likewise  invested 
with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.     He  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  in- 
stantly marched  against  Otho.     Three  battles 
were  fought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  con- 
quered.   A  fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  be- 
tween Mantua  and  Cremona  left  him  master 
of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  empire.     He 
feasted  his  eyes  in  viewing  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  and  the  ground  covered  with  blood,  and 
regardless  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  pro- 
ceeding from  so  many  carcasses,  he  told  his 
attendants  that  the  smell  of  a  dead   enemy 
was  always  sweet.     His  first  care  was  not  like 
that  of  a    true   conqueror,  to    alleviate  tht» 
distresses  of  the  conquered,  or  patronise  the 
friends  of  the  dead,  but  it  was  to   insult  their 
misfortunes,  and   to  intoxicate  himself  with 


VI 

the  companions  of  his  debauchery  in  the  field 
of  brittle.  Each  successive  day  exhibited  a 
scene  of  greater  extravagance.  Vitellius 
feasted  foiir  or  five  times  a  day,  and  such 
Vv'as  his  excess,  that  he  often  made  himself 
vomit  to  begin  his  repast  afresh,  and  to  gratify 
his  palate  with  more  luxury.  His  food  was 
of  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  nature,  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  were  dili- 
gently searched  to  supply  the  table  of  the 
emperor.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  feasts 
■was  that  with  whicii  he  was  treated  by  his 
brother  Lucius.  Tlie  table,  among  other 
meats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  dif- 
ferent dishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of 
fowls,  and  so  expensive  was  be  in  every 
thing,  that  above  seven  millions  sterling  were 
spent  in  maintaining  iiis  table  in  the  space 
of  four  months,  and  Josephus  has  properly 
oiiserved,  that  if  V'itellius  had  reigned  long; 
the  great  opulence  of  all  the  Roman  empire 
^vonld  have  been  found  insuffititi.t  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  banquets.  This  extrava- 
gance, which  delighted  the  favourites,  soon 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  people.  Ves- 
pasian was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  his  minister  Primus  was  sent  (o  destroy 
the  imperial  glutton.  Vitellius  concealed 
himself  under  the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his 
palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat  betrayed  him. 
he  was  dragged  naked  through  the  streets, 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a 
drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin  to 
make  him  lift  his  liead.  After  suffering  the 
greatest  insults  from  tlie  jiopulace.  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
put  to  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head 
■was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  muti- 
lated body  dragged  with  a  liook,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiiier,  A.  D.  69,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year,  except   12  days.     Suet. —  Tacit.  Ilisl.  2, 

— Eulrop. — Dio. — Pint. Lucius,  the  fathei' 

of  tlie  emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his 
fiatlery  tothe  eniperors.  He  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province 
lie  obliged  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  |)eace. 
His  a(hiiation  to  Messalina  is  well  known,  and 
he  obtained  as  a  particular  favour  the  hon- 
ourable office  of  pulling  of!"  the   shoes  of  the 

enipiess,  ^c.    Suet.  k.c. A  brother  of  the 

eiapei-or,  wljo  enjoj'ed  his  favours  by  en- 
couraging his   gluttony,    k.c. Publius,  an 

uncle  of  tlie  emperor  of  that  name.  He 
ivas  accused  under  Kero  of  attempts  to  bribe 
the  pi^ople  with  money  from  the  treasury 
against  the  emperor.  He  killed  himself  be- 
fore    his     trial. One    of  the   flatterers   of 

Tiberius. An  officer  of  the  pretorians  un- 
der Olho. A  son  of  the  emperor  Vitellius 

put  to  death  by  one  of  his  father's  friends 
Some  of  the  family  of  the  Vitclli  con- 
spired with  the  Aqiiilii  and  other  illustri- 
ous Komans  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his 
throne.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
the  consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
Plut.  Lc. 

V)TEFnu.M,  a  town  of  'i'uscany,  where 
Faninn  Voltumnas  stood.  It  is  not  mention- 
ed by  classical  writers.  Liv.  4,  c.  23  and  61. 
1.  6,  c.  17. 

Vjtia,  a  mother  put  to  death  by  Tiberius, 
for  weeping  at  tiie  death  of  her  son,  &.c.  Ta 
(tit.  Jinn.  1,  c.  10, 
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VfiRicus,  a  surname  or  Mars.    Ovid. 

M.  ViTRLVius  Por.i.io,  a  ceielirated  ar- 
chitect in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  For- 
mia?.  He  is  known  only  by  his  writings- and 
nothing  is  recorded  in  history  of  his  life 
or  private  character  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  his  profession,  wliich  he  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  and  it  is  the  only  book  on  archi- 
tecture now  extant  written  by  the  ancients. 
In  this  work  he  plainly  shows  that  he  was 
master  of  his  profession,  and  that  he  pos.- 
sessed  botii  genins  and  abilities.  The  best 
edition  of  Vetruvius  is,  that  of  De  Laet, 
Amst.  1649. 

ViTULA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  ovei'^festivals  and  rejoicings.  Ma- 
crob.  3,  c.  2. 

ViTULARiA  VIA,  a  road  in  the  country  of 
Arpinnm.     Cic.  Q,  fr.  3,  ep.  1. 

Ulpia  TnAjANA,  a  Roman  colony  plant- 
ed in  Sarmatiaby  Trajan. 

Ulpianus  DoMiTius,  a  lawyer  in  thfr 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  he 
became  the  secretaiy  and  principal  minister. 
He  raised  a  persecution  against  the  Christians, 
and  was  at  last  murdered  by  the  praetorian 
guards,  of  which  he  had  the  commau'i,  A. 
D.  226.  There  are  some  fragments  of 
his  compositions  on  civil  law  still  extant. 
The  Greek  commentaries  of  Ulpian  on  De- 
mosthenes, were   printed  in  fol    1527,  apud 

Aldum. Marceihis,  an   ofiicer  in   the  age 

of  Commodus. Julianus,    a  man  sent  to 

oppose  Heliogabalus,    &c. 

TJi^ubrjE,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
river  Asfura,  where  Augustus  was  educated. 
Jur.  10,  V.  102.— Horai.  1,  ep.  11. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  tiie  island  of  Ithaca 
and  Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  La- 
ertes, or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus. 
{Vid.  Sisyphus  and  Anticlea.]  He  became, 
like  tiie  other  princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen ;  but  as  he  despaired  of 
success  in  his  applications,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  his  cijmpetitors,  he  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter 
of  Icarius.  Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen, 
favoured  the  addresses  of  Ulysses,  as  by  him 
he  was  directed  to  choose  one  of  his  daughter's 
suitors  without  oflFending  the  others,  and 
to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
they  would  unite  together  in  protecting  He- 
len if  any  violence  was  ever  offered  to  her 
))erson.  Ulysses  had  no  sooner  obtained  the 
iiand  of  Penelope,  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  him  the 
crown,  and  retired  to  peace  and  rural  soli- 
tude. The  rape  of  Helen,  however,  by 
Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  remain  in 
his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to  defend 
her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  summon- 
ed to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse 
and  a  bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn. 
This  dissimulation  was  soon  discovered,  and 
Palamedes,  by  placing  before  the  plough  of 
Ulysses,  liis  infant  son  Tclemochus,  con- 
vinced the  world,  that  the  father  was  not 
mad,  who  had  the  providence  to  turn  away 
the  plough  from  the  furrow,  not  to  hurt  his 
child.     Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  g« 
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10  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
Had  discovered  liis  pretended  insanity  [Vid. 
Palainedes.]  During  the  Trojan  war,  the 
king  of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior 
prudence  and  sagacity.  By  his  means  Achil- 
les was  discovered  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  [Ftrf.  Achilles.] 
and  Philoctetes  was  induced  to  abandon 
Lemnos,  and  to  fight  the  Trojans  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules.  [Fici.  Philoctetes.]  He 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  activity 
and  valour.  With  the  assistance  of  Diomedes 
he  murdered  Kliesus,  and  slaughtered  the 
-bleeping  Thracians  in  the  nudst  of  their  camp, 
[Fid.  Rhesus  and  Dolon,]  and  he  introduced 
iiimself  into  the  city  of  Priam-  and  carried 
away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans.  [Fid. 
Palladium.]  For  these  eminent  services  he 
was  universally  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him. 
After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships,  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he 
was  exposed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before 
he  reached  his  native  country.  He  whs  thrown 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
visited  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,Hnd  of  the 
Cyclops  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his 
com|)aiiions,  five  of  whom  he  devoured,  IFid. 
Polyphemus.]  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxi- 
cated him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  es- 
caped from  the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was 
•confined,  by  tying  himself  under  the  belly  of 
the  sheep  of  the  Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture. 
In  .(i^olia  he  met  with  a  friendly  reception, 
and  /Eolus  gave  him,  confined  in  bags,  all  the 
winds  which  could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca, 
but  the  curiosity  of  his  companions  to  know 
what  the  bags  contained,  proved  nearly  fatal. 
The  winds  rushed  with  impetuosity,  and  all 
the  fleet  was  destroyed,  except  the  ship  which 
carried  Ulysses.  From  thence  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Lasstrigones,  and  of  the 
.island  /Eea,  where  the  magician  Circe  changed 
all  his  compafiions  into  pigs  for  their  volup- 
tuousness He  escaped  their  fate  by  means  of 
an  herb  which  he  had  received  from  Mercury, 
and  after  he  iiad  obliged  (he  magician  by  force 
of  arms  to  restore  his  companions  to  their  ori- 
ginal shape,  he  yielded  to  her  charms,  and 
made  her  moliier  of  f elegonus.  He  visited  the 
infernal  regions,  and  consulted  Tiresias  how  to 
regain  his  country  in  safety:  and  after  he  had 
received  every  necessary  information,  he  re- 
turned on  earth.  He  passed  along  the  coasts  of 
tiie  Sirens  unhurt,  by  the  directions  of  Circe, 
[Vid.  Siienes,]  and  escaped  the  whirlpools  and 
shoals  of  Scyila,arid  Carybdis.  On  tlie  coasts 
of  Sicily  his  companions  stole  and  killed  some 
oxen  that  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which  the 
god  destroyed  (he  shij)s,  and  all  were  drowned 
except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on  a  plank, 
and  swam  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  in  Ogygia. 
There,  for  seven  years,  he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the 
arms  of  the  goddess,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  The  gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Ca- 
lypso, by  order  of  Mercury,  suffered  him  (o 
depart  after  she  had  furnished  him  with  a  sliip, 
and  every  thing  requisite  for  tiie  voyage.  He 
had  almostreachedthe  island  of  Corcyra,  wiien 
.Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus  j 
had  been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  the  perfidy  off 
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I  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and  sunk  his  ship.  Ulv.5" 
,  ses  swam  with  ditficulty  to  the  island  of  "ihs 
iPhseacians,  where  the  kindness  of  Nausica, 
'  and  the  humanity  of  her  father,  king  Alcinous, 
entertained  him  for  a  while.  He  related  the 
series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  monarch,  and 
at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he  was  conducted 
in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phajacians  laid  him 
on  the  sea  shore  as  he  was  asleep,  and  Ulysses 
found  himself  safely  restored  to  his  country, 
after  a  long  absence  of  20  years.  He  was  well 
informed  that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  num- 
ber of  suitors,  who  continually  disturbed  liie 
peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva, 
and  made  himself  known  to  his  son,  and  his 
faithful  shepherd  Eumaens.  With  them  he  took 
measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  his  throne, 
he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  virtues  and  of  the  fidelity  of  Pe- 
nelope. Before  his  arrival  was  publicly  known, 
all  the  importuning  suitors  were  put  to  death, 
and  Ulysses  restored  to  the  peace  and  bosom  of 
his  family.  [Firf.  Laertes,  Penelope,  Telema- 
chus,  Eumeeus.]  He  lived  about  sixteen  yeara 
after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his 
son  Telegonus,  who  liad  landed  in  Ithaca,  with 
the  hopes  of  making  hinjself  known  to  his  fa- 
ther. This  unfortunate  event  had  been  fore- 
told to  him  by  Tiresias,  who  assured  him  that 
he  should  die  by  the  violence  of  something  that 
was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  [Fid. 
Telegonus.]  According  to  some  authors,  Ulys- 
ses went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  after 
his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had  the  meanness 
to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Epirus,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness. Erippe  had  a  son  by  him  whom  she  cal- 
led Euryalus.  When  come  to  years  of  puberty, 
Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  by  his  mother,  but 
Penelope  no  sooner  knew  who  he  was  thaa 
she  resolved  to  destroy  him.  Therefore  when 
Ulysses  returned,  he  put  to  immediate  death 
his  unknown  son,  on  the  crimination  of  Pene- 
lope his  wife,  who  accused  him  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses 
on  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the  Trojan  war, 
are  Ihe  subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Homer. 
II.  8^  Od—Virg.  JFm.  2,  3,  kc.—Diclys.  Crel.  \, 
he. — Ovid.  Mel.  13. — Ileroid.  1. — Hi/gin.  fab. 
201,  hc—JipoUod.  3,  c.  lO.—Paus.  1,  c.  17 
and  22,  I.  3,  c.  12,  1.  7,  c.  A.—JEIian.  V.  H.  J3, 
c.  V2.—Horat.  3,  Od.  29,  v.  S.—ParUien.  Erot. 
3.—Plut.—Plin.  3o.—  T2et3.  ad  Lye. 

Ulysseum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  west  of 
Pachinus. 

Umber,  a  lake  of  Umbria  near  the  Tiber. 
Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  124. 

Umbra  Pompeia,  a  portico  of  Pompey  at 
Rome.     Mart.  5,  ep.  10. 

Umbria,  a  country  of  Italy,  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Adriatic  sea,  east  by  Picenum,  and  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  south  by  the  river 
Nar.  Some  derive  the  word  Umbria  ah  im- 
brihus,  the  frequent  showers  that  were  sup- 
posed to  fall  there,  or  from  the  shadow  (umbra) 
of  the  Apennines  which  hung  over  it.  Umbri 
had  many  cities  of  note.  The  Umbrians  op- 
j)Osed  the  Romans  in  I  he  infancy  of  their  em- 
nire,  but  afterwards  they  became  their  allies, 
about  the  year  U.  C.  434.  Caint.  40,  v.  n. 
—Sfrnb.  rt,~Pli)}.  8,  o.  Vli—Bwn'js.  Mcil. 
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UBtBnicius,  a  soothsayer,  who  foretold  ap- 
proaching calamities  to  Galba.  Juv.  3,  v.  21. 
—Tacit.  H.  1,  c.  37. 

Umbro,  a  navigable  river  of  Italy.     Plin.  3, 

c.  5. A  general  who  assisted  Turnus  against 

iEneas,  and  was  killed  during  the  war.  He 
could  assuage  the  fury  of  ser|)ents  by  his 
songs,  and  counteract  the  poisonous  eflects  of 
their  bites.     Virg.  Mi.  7,  v.  752,  I,  10,  v.  544. 

Usc.\,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Thebans. 

ITnch^e,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Undeckmvjri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.  C.  J\'cp.  in  Phoc. 

Unellf,  a  people  of  Cotantin  in  Gaul,  con- 
quered by  Ceesar.     Cws.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34. 

Unigena,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprung 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from 
ungerc,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  among 
the  Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  thresh- 
old of  her  husband;  and  from  this  necessary 
ceremony  wives  were  called  Unxores,  and 
afterwards  Uxores,  from  Unxia,  who  presided 
over  them.     Jlrnob.  3. 

VocETins,  part  of  mount  Jura.  Tacit.  H.  1, 
c.  68. 

VocoNiA  LEX,  de  te/ttamentis,  b}'  Q.  V'oconius 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted,  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  his 
will  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune 
to  a  woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious 
of  the  families  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abro- 
gated by  Augustus. 

VocoNn  FORUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  between 
Antibes  and  Marseilles.     Cic.  10,  fam.  17. 

VocoNios,  Victor,  a  Latin  poet,  &,c.  Mar- 
tial. 7,  ep.  28. Saxa,  a  tribune  who  made 

a  law. An  officer  of  Lucullus  in  Asia. 

VocoNTiA,  now  Fasio.     Sil.  3,  v.  167. 

VijGESus,  now  Fauge,  a  mountain  ofBelgic 
Gaul,  which  separates  the  Sequani  from  the 
Lingones.  Lucan.  1,  v.  397. — Cass.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

VoLJS,  a  city  of  the  Ji^qui.     Liv.  4,  c.  49. 

VoLAGiNitjs,  a  soldier  who  assassinated  one 
of  his  officers,  &.c.     Tacit.  H.  2,  c.  75. 

VoLANA,  a  town  of  the  Samnifes. 

VoEANDUsr,  a  fortilied  place  of  Armenia. 

VoLATERRA,  an  ancient  tow^n  of  Etruria, 
famous  for  hot  baths.  Perseus  the  satirist  was 
born  there.  Liv.  10,  c.  12.— Strab.  5.— Cic.  13, 
Jam.  4. 

VoLc/E,  or  VoLGj;,  a  people  of  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone.  Liv.  21, 
c.  26.— Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

VoLci,  an   inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 

Lauria.     Liv.  27,  c.  15. A  tqwn  of  Etruria. 

Plin.  3,  c.  5 

Voi,oG]ESES,  a  name  common  to  many  of 
the  kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war  against 
the  Roman  emperors.     Tacit.  12,  Jinn.  14. 

VoLscENS,  a  Latin  chief  who  discovered 
JVisus  and  Euryalus  as  they  returned  from  the 
Rutulian  camp  loaded  with  spoils.  He  killed 
Euryalus,  and  was  himself  immediately  stab- 
bed^ by  Nisus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  870  and  442. 

V'oLSci,  or  Vor.ci,  a  people  of  J.,atium, 
whose  territories  are  bounded  on  the  soulii  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Hernici  and  MarsI,  west  by  the  Latins  and 
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Rutulian.?,  and  east  by  Campania.  Their  chief 
cities  were  Antium,  Circea,  Anxur,  Corioli, 
Fregellae,  Arpinum,  Sic.  Ancus  king  of  Rome 
made  war  against  them,  and  in  the  time  oi 
the  republic  they  became  formidable  enemie;, 
till  they  were  at  last  conquered  with  the  rest 
of  the  Latins.  Liv.  3  and  4. —  Virg.  G.  2,  v. 
168.  JEn.  9,  v.  505, 1. 11,  v.  546,  k,c.— Strab.  5. 
— Mela,  2,  c.  4  and  3. 

VoLsiNiuM.  a  town  of  Etruria  in  Italy,  de- 
stroyed, according  to  Pliny  2,  c.  5o,  by  fire 
from  heaven.  The  inhabitants  num!)ered  the 
years  by  fixing  naib  in  the  temple  of  Nortia, 
a  Tuscan  goddess.  Li'r.  5,  c.  31, 1.  7,  c.  3.— - 
Juv.  3,  V.  19i.  —  Tacil.  Jinn.  4. — Onit. 

VoLTiNiA,  one  of  tiie  Roman  tribes. 

VoLuiiiLis,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  Fez, 
the  capital  of  Morocco.     Plin.  5,  c.  I. 

VoiATMNiE  Fanum,  a  temple  in  Etruria, 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Volunina,  who  presided 
over  the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where 
the  states  of  the  country  used  to  assemble. 
Viterbo  now  stands  on  the  spot.     Liv.  4,  c.  23, 

1.  5,  c.  17,  1.6,  c.  2. 

Volcmnia,    the  wife  of  Coriolanus.     Liv. 

2,  c.  40. The  freed-woman  of  Volumnius 

Eutrapelus.     Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  24. 

VoLUMNUs  and  Volumna,  two  deities 
who  presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chiefly 
invoked  at  marriages,  to  preserve  concord 
between  the  husband  and  wife.  They  were 
particularly  worshipped  by  the  Etrurians. 
Liv.  4,  c.  61. 

T.  Volumnius,  a  Roman  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  Lucullus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamen- 
tations were  the  cause  that  he  was  drag.geu 
to  the  triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to 
be  conducted  to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and 
there  to  be  put  to  death.     His  request  was 

easily  granted.     Li'e.   124,  c.  20. A  mimic 

whom  Brutus  put  to  death. An  Etrurian 

who  wrote  tragedies  in  his  own  native  lan- 
guage.  A  consul  who  defeated  the  Sam- 

nites  and  the    Etrurians,    &c.      Liv.  9. 

A  friend  of  M.  Brutus.  He  was  preserved 
when  that  great  republican  killed  himself, 
and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of 
his  actions,  from  which    Plutarch    selected 

some  remarks. A  prefect  of  Syria,  B.  C 

11. -A  Roman  knight    put    to    death  by 

Catihne. 

VoLUPTAS  and  Volcpia,  the  goddes.'i 
of  sensual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  represen- 
ted as  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  well 
dressed,  and  elegantly  adorned,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  having  virtue  under  her  feet.  Cic. 
de  ./v.  D.  2,  c.  2S.—Macrob.  1,  c.  10.— Jug. 
de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8. 

C.  Volusenus,  a  military  tribune  in  Cae- 
sar's army,  he.     Cces.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Volusi'anus,  a  Roman  taken  as  colleague 
on  the  imperial  throne,  by  his  father  Gallus. 
He  was  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

VoLi;Rjcs,  a  poet  of  Palavia  who  wrote, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse. 
Seneca,  ep.  93.— Catull.  96,  v.  7.-- — Satur- 
ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
93d  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respected, 
under  Nero.  Tacil.  Ann.  13. Caius,  a  sol- 
dier at  the  siege  of  Cremona,  &.c. One  of 

Nero's  officers.     Tacit.  Jinn.  15,  c.  51. 
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VoLUsrs,  a  friend  of  Turnu?.  Firg.  JEn. 
il,  V.463. 

VoLux,  a  son  of  Bocchus,  whom  the  Romans 
defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity,  iic. 
Satlust.    Jag.  105. 

VoMANUS,  a  river  of  Picenara  in  Italy. 
Plin.  -A,  c.  13.—Sil.  It.  8,  V.  438. 

VonGses,  a  king  of  Parthia  expelled  Iiy  Ids 
subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  Tarit.  Ann.  12,  c.  14. Ano- 
ther kin,2:  of  Armenia. A  man  made  king  of 

Parlhia  by  Augusfiis. 

Vopiscus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  303,  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus, 
Florianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Cams,  &tc.  He 
is  one  of  the  sis  authors  who  are  called  Hh- 
torire  Augu^^ice.  srriptores,  but  he  excels  all 
others  in  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  the  varions  actions 
of  the  emperors.  He  is  not  however  vvithont 
bis  faults,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  purity 
or  perspicuity  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age. 

VoRANus,  a  freed-man  of  Q.  Luctatius  Ca- 
tulus,  famous  for  his  robberies  as  well  as  his 
cunning,  &c.     Horat.  1,  '<at.  S,  v.  39. 

VoTiENus  MoNTANus,  a  man  of  learning  ba- 
nished to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  malevo- 
lent reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has  ce- 
lebrated him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  c.  42. 

Upis,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  from  which  circum- 
stance Diana  iierself  is  called  Upis.  Cic  de 
JVfl/.  D.  3,  c.  2S.—  CalUm.  in  Dian. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
astronomy.  She  is  generally  called  mother 
of  Linus  by  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hyme- 
nffius  by  Bacchus.  She  was  represented  as 
a  young  virgin  dressed  in  an  azure  colour- 
ed robe,  crowned  with  stars,  and  holding  a 
globe  in  her  hands,  and  having  many  ma- 
thematical instruments  placed  round.  He- 
siod.  Theog.  77.— Apollod.  1,  c.  2.—Hygin. 
fab.  161.— — A  surname  of  Venus,  the  same 
as  Celestial.  She  was  supposed,  in  that 
character,  to  preside  over  beauty  and  ge- 
neration, and  was  called  daughter  of  Uranus 
or  Coelus  by  the  Light.  Her'temples  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy  were  numerous. 
Plato  in  Symp.—  Cic.  de  J\'at.  D.  3,  c.  23  — 

Paus.  1,  c.  14,  &.C.  I.  7,  c.  26,  kc. A  town 

of  Cyprus. 

Ubanii,  or  Uru,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

Uranopolis,  a  town  at  the  top  of  Athos. 

Uranus,  or  Ooranus,  a  deity,  the  same  as 
Ccelus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he 
had  Ceus,  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne, 
Coitus,  Phcebe,  Briarcus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Gi- 
ges,  called  from  their  mother  Titans.  His 
ehildren  conspired  against  him,  because  he 
confined  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
his  son  Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne. 

Urba,  now  Grhe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbicua,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
jsis.  • 

Urbicus,  an  actor  at  Kome,  ia  Domitian's 
leign.     Jv.v.  (5. 
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rrBi>ruM,  now  Vxbino,  a  town  of  Umbris- 
Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Urgo,  now  Gorgona,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for 
anchovies.     Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Uria,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by  a  Cretan 
colony,  and  called  also  Hyria.  Plin.  3,  c.  IL 
—Stmb.  6. Of  Apulia. 

Urit.'^s,  a  people  of  Italy.     Liv.  42,  c.  48. 

Ursentum,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  now  Orso. 
P/m.3,  c.ll. 

Ursidius,  an  adulterer.     Jnv.  6,  v.  38. 

UscANA,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  LiV.  43,  c. 
18. 

UscKTA,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria.  Hist. 
.If.  89. 

UscuDAMA,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Euirop.  6, 
c.8. 

UsiPETES,  or  UsiPii,  a  people  of  Germany. 
GO'S.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  1,  kc. 

I'siicA,  a  town  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  near  Panormum.  Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v. 
11. 

Utens,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  Jllontone,  fall- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.  Liv.  5,  c. 
;35. 

Ut'ica,  now  Satcor,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  same  bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a 
Tyrian  colony  above  287  years  before  Car- 
thage. It  had  a  large  and  commodious  har- 
bour, and  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Afri- 
ca, after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  in  the 
third  Punic  war,  and  the  Romans  granted 
it  all  the  lands  situate  between  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  death  of 
Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Uiiccjisis, 
or  of  Utica.  Strab.  17. — Lucan.  6,  v.  306. 
— Justin.  18,  c.  4. — Plin.  16,  c.  40. — Liv.  25,  c. 
31.— Si/.  3,  V.  242.— Horat.  1,  ep.  20,  v.  513. 

VuLCANALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vul- 
can, brought  to  Rome  from  Praeneste,  and 
observed  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled  every 
where,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity.  Varro.  de  L.  L. 
5— Dion.  Hal.  l.—Columell.  11.— Plin.  18, 
c.  13. 

VuLCANi  INSULA,  Or  VuLCANTA,  a  name  giv- 
en to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  Lipari.  Virg.  ,/f'n.  S,  v.  422.  They  re- 
ceived it  because  tlicre  were  there  subterrane- 
ous fires,  sujiposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan, 
the  god  of  fire. 

VuLCANius,  Tarentianus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Gordians,  &c. 

VcLCANUs,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who 
presided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all 
artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He 
was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished 
to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Mi- 
nerva from  his  brains.  According  to  Ho- 
mer, he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  defor- 
mities of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  in- 
to the  sea,  as  soon  as  born,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nine  years.  According  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  Vulcan  was  educa- 
ted in  heaven  v/ith  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
but  his  father  kicked  him  down  from  Olym- 
pus, when   he  attempted  to   deliver  his  mo- 


ther,    who    had  been  fastened  by  a  golden 
chain  for  her  insolence.     He  was  nine  days 
in    coming    from    heaven    upon    earth,  and 
he    fell    in    the   island    of    Lemnos,  where, 
according  to  Lucian,    the  inhabitants  seeing 
him  in  the  air,    caught    him    in  their  arras. 
He  however   broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and 
ever  after  remained  lame  of  one  foot.     He 
fixed    his    residence    in    Lemnos,    where  lie 
built    himself    a    palace,    and    raised   forgos 
to    work    metals.      The    inhabitants    of  the 
island  became  sensible  of   his  industry,  and 
were  taught  all  the  nseful  arts  whicli  could 
civilize    their    rude     manners,    and     render 
them  serviceable    to    the    good    of   society. 
The  first  work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to 
some,  a  throne  of  gold  with  secret  springs, 
wliich  he  presented  to  his  mother  to  avenge 
himself    for    her   want  of   ati'ection  towards 
him.      Juno    no  sooner    was    seated  on  the 
throne,    than    she .  found    herself  unable  to 
move.      The    gods  attem[tted  to  deliver  her 
by  breaking  the  chains  vviiich  held   her,  but 
to  no  purpose,  and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  pow- 
er to  set  her  at  liberty.     Bacchus  intoxicated 
him  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym- 
pus, where  he  was  reconciled  to  his  parents. 
Vulcan  has  been  celebrated    by  the  ancient 
poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and  automatical 
figures  which  he  made,  and  many  speak  of 
two  golden  statues,  which  not  only  s,eemed  an- 
imated, but  which  walked  by  his  side,    and 
even  assisted  him  in  the  working  of  metals.    It 
is  said,  that  at  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  made 
the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Pandora.  [  Fid. 
Pandora.]     The  Cyclops  of  Sicily,  were  his 
ministers  and  attendants,  and  with  him  they 
fabricated,  not  only  the  thunderbolts  of  Ju- 
piter,   but  also    arms   for   the  gods  and  the 
most   celebrated    heroes.     His   forges    were 
supposed    to    be  under  mount  .^tna,  in  the 
island    of   Sicily,    as  well  as    in   every  part 
of   the    earth    where  there  were  volcanoes. 
The  most  known    of  the    works  of  Vulcan 
Avhich  were    presented    to    mortals    are    the 
arms  of  Achilles,  those  of  x^^neas,  the  shield 
of  Hercules    described   by  Hesiod,    a  collar 
given    to    Hermione    the    wife  of  Cadmus, 
and  a  sceptre,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  Agamemnon    king    of    Argos   and  Myce- 
nae.    The  collar  proved    fatal    to    all    those 
that    wore  it,    but    the    sceptre,    after    the 
death  of    Agamemnon,    was    carefully    pre- 
served at  Cherouffia,    and  regarded  as  a  di- 
vinity.    The  amours  of  Vulcan  are  not  nu- 
merous.    He    demanded    Minerva  from  Ju- 
piter,   who    had    promised  him  in  marriage 
whatever    goddess    he    should    choose,    and 
when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempt- 
♦■d    to    otFer   her    violence      Minerva  resist- 
ed with  success,  though  tliere  remained    on 
her   body  some  marks   of   Vulcan's  passion, 
which  she  threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped 
up  in  wool.     [firf.  Erichsithonius.]     This  dis- 
a|)f)ointment    in    his    love    was  repaired  by 
Jupiter,    who  gave  him  one  of   the  Graces. 
VeiMJS  is  universally   acknowledged  to  have 
]>een  the  wile  of   Vulcan  ;   her    infidelity  is 
^vell  known,    as   well    as   her    amours  w'ith 
Mars,    which  were    discoveicd    by  Phc?bus, 
«nd  exposed    to    the  gods  by  iier  own  hus- 
band,     [yid-   Alectryon.]      The  worsliip  of 


Vulcan  was  well  established,  particularTy  m 
Egypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  it  was  usiKt! 
in  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  him  to 
hurn  the  whole  victim,  and  not  reserve  part 
of  it  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar  pig  were  the  prih- 
ci()al  victims  offered.  Vulcan  was  repre- 
sented as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing  with 
his  nervous  arm  the  tires  of  his  forges.  His 
breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  dcforn\ed,  holding  a  hammer 
raised  in  the  air,  ready  to  strike  ;  .while  with 
tlie  other  hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a 
ihunderbolt  on  his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle 
waits  by  his  side  to  carry  it  lo  Jupiter.  He 
appears  on  some  monuments  with  a  long 
beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half  naked,  and  a 
small  round  cap  on  his  head,  wiiile  he  holds 
a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The 
Egyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the 
names  of  Mulcibcr,  Pfimphanes,  Clylotechnes, 
Fandumator,  Cijtiopodes,  Chalaipoda,  iic.  all 
expressive  of  his  lameness  and  his  profession. 
He  was  father  of  Cupid,  by  Venus  ;  of  Ca;- 
culus,  Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphefes,  Cercyon,, 
Ocrisia,  ^c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than 
one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he 
calls  son  of  Coelus,  and  father  of  Apollo,  by 
Minerva;  the  second  he  mentions  is  son  of 
the  Nile,  and  called  Phtas  by  the  Egyp- 
tians; the  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos; 
and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in  the 
Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vulcan 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heavea 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose. 
He  seems  to  be  the  grea»  cuckold  of  Olym- 
pus, and  even  his  wife  is  represented  as 
laughing  at  his  deformities,  and  mimicking 
his  lameness  to  gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers. 
Hesiod.  r/ieog.  4"  in  >iciit.  Here.  140  and  320.— 
Apoltod.  1,  c.  3,  kc. — Homer.  11.  1,  v  67.  and 
1.  15,  v.  18, 1.  11,  v.  397,  iic  —Diod.  b.—Paus. 
1,  c.  20,  13,  17.— C»c.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  22.— 
Herodol.  2  and  3. —  Varro.  de  L.  L. —  Virg.  JEn.- 
7,  ^c. 

Vur.c.iTius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  conspir- 
ed with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.      Tucil. 

A  senator  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who 
attempted  to  wrhe  an  history  of  all  sucii  at 
had  reigned  at  Rome,  either  as  lawful  so- 
vereigns or  by  usurpation.  Of  his  works 
nothing  is  extant  but  an  account  of  Avidins 
Cassius,  who  revolted  in  the  east  during  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  which  some  ascribe  to 
Spartianus. 

VuLsiNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria.  [Fit/.  'S"o! 
siniuni.] 

\'uLso,  a  Roman  consul  who  invaded  Africa 

with   Regulus. Another  consul.      He  had 

the  provinces  of  Asia  while  in  office,  and  tri- 
unijihcd  over  the  Galatians. 

ViiLTURA,  or  VuLTDRARi.\,  a  mountain  on 
the  borders  of  Apulia.  Horal.  3,  od.4,  v.  9. — 
Lucan.  9,  v.  183. 

VuLTur.Eius,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
his  country  with  Catiline. 

ViiLTUKii'3,  a  suruajne  of  Apol'o.  [Vid. 
Vulturnus.] 

Vi; LTUR.MT.tr,  a  town  of  Campania,  ner»r 
the  mouth  of  the  Vnltiirnus.    Lin.  25,  c.  20 
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—PKn.  3,  c.  5. Also  an  ancient  name  of 

Capua.     Liv.  4,  c.  37. 

VuLTURNUS,  a  river  of  Campania  rising  in 
the  .Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.    after  passing  by  the  town   of  Capua. 

Liicret.  5,  664.— I'irg.  ^M.  7,  V.-729. The 

god    of  the  Tiber  was   also   known   by  that 

name.     Varro.  de  L.  L.  4.  c.  5. Tlie  wind 

which  received  the  name  of  Vulturnus  when 
it  blew  from  the  side  of  the  Vulturnus,  highly 
incommoded  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae.    Liv.  22,  c.  43  and  46. A  surname  of 

Apollo  on  mount  Lissns  in  Ionia,  near  Ephe- 
sus.  The  god  received  this  nam"  from  a  shep- 
herd who  raised  him  a  temple  after  he  had 
been  drawn  out  of  a  subterraneous  cavern  by 
vultures. 
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Vui.siNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Se- 
janus  was  born. 

UxAMA,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the  Iberus. 
5(7.  3,  v.  384. 

UxANTis,  now  Ushant,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Brilany.  • 

UxELLODUNUM,  a  town  of  Gaul  defended 
by  steep  rocks,  now  Puech  d'Issolu.  Cos  B 
G.  8,  c.  33. 

UxENTUM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  Ugenfo. 

Uxii,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  na- 
tion of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexan- 
der. The  Tigris  rises  in  (heir  country.  Strab. 
— D-iod. 

UxisAMA,  an  island  on  the  western  ocean. 

UziTA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  CcBsar.     Hirt  de  Jifrk.  41,  k.c. 
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XANTHE,  one  of  the  Oceanides 
Theog.  V.  356. 

Xanthi,  a  people  of  Thrace. — 
inhabitants  of  Xantims  in  Asia.  [Vid 
thus.] 

Xanthia  Phoceus,  a  Roman  whom  Horace 
addresses  in  his  2  od.  4,  and  of  whom  he 
speaks  as  enamoured  of  a  servant  maid. 

Xanthica,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the 
same  as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a 
lustration  of  the  army  with  great  solemnity 
A  bitch  was  cut  into  two  parts,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  placed  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
part  on  the  other  side,  after  which  the  soldiers 
marched  between,  and  they  imitated  a  real 
battle  by  a  sham  engagement. 

Xanthippe,  a  daugliter  of  Dorus.  [Vid. 
Xantij)pe.J 

Xanthippus,  a  son  of  Melas  killed  by  Ty- 
deus.     [Vid.  Xantippus.] 

Xantho,  one  of  Gyrene's  attendant 
nymphs.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  336. 

Xanthus,  or  Xanthos,  a  river  of  Troas, 
in  Asia  xVIinor.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Scani- 
nndtr,  but  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called 
Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by  men. 
[^Vid.  Scamander.j A  river  of  Lycia,  an- 
ciently called  Sirbcs.  It  was  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, and  fell  into  the  sea,  near  Patara.  Homer. 
11.6,  v.  112.— Virg.  JEn.4,v.  143.— Mela,  1, 

c.  15. One  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  who 

spoke  to  his  master  when  chid  with  severity, 
and  told  him   that  he  must  soon  be  killed. 

Homer.  II.  19. One  of  the  horses  given  to 

Juno  by  Neptune,  and  afterwards  to  the  sons 

of   Leda. An    historian   of  Sardes   in   the 

reign  of  Darius. A  Greek  historian  of  Ly- 

dia  who  wrote  an  accou!it  of  his  country,  of 
Avhich  some  fragments  remain.     Dionys.  Hal. 

A  king  of  Lesbos. A  king  of  Bceotia, 

who  made  war  against  the  Athenians.  He 
was  killed  by  the  artifice  of  Melanlhus.  [Vid. 
Apaturia.]— ^A  Greek  poet.    JElian.   V.  H. 

4,  c.   26. — Suidas. A  philosopher  of    Sa- 

nius,  in  whose  house  JCsop  lived  some  time  as 

servant. A  town  of  Ljcia  on  the  river  of 

the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of  about  15 
•iriics  from  the  sea  shore.    Tiie  inhabitant'' 
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are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  liberty  and 
national  independence.  Brutus  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  and  when  at  last  they  were  unable 
longer  to  support  themselves  against  the  ene- 
my, they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  destroyed 
themselves.  The  conqueror  wished  to  spare 
them,  but  though  he  offered  rewards  to  his 
soldiers,  if  they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians 
alive  into  his  presence,  only  150  were  saved 
much  against  their  will,  ^ppian.4. — Plui.  in 
Brut. 

Xanticles,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

X  VNTIPPE,  a  daughter  of  Dorus  who  mar- 
ried Pleuron,  by  whom  she  had  Agenor,  Sic. 
Jipollod.  1,  c.  7. The  wife  of  Socrates,  re- 
markable for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish 
disposition,  which  are  become  proverbial. 
Some  su[)pose  that  the  philosopher  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  moroseness  and  insolence 
bel'ore  he  married  her,  and  that  he  took  her 
for  his  wife  to  try  his  patience,  and  inure 
himself  to  the  malevolent  rellections  of  man- 
kind. She  continually  tormented  him  with 
her  impertinence;  and -one  day,  not  satisfied 
with  using  the  most  bitter  invectives,  she  emp- 
tied a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on  his  head,  upon 
which  the  philosopher  coolly  observed,  after 
thunder  there  generally  falls  rain.  JElian.  V. 
H.  7,  c.  10,  1.  9,  c.  7,"  I.  11,  c.  il.—Diog.  in 
Socrat. 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedasmonian  general  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  lie  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C. 
and  tookthe  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such 
signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but 
the  Carthaginianslooked  with  envious  jealousy 
upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth 
after  he  had  saved  them  from  destruction. 
Some  authors  support  that  the  Carthaginians 
ordered  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returning 
home  ;  while  others  say  that  they  had  pre- 
pared a  leaky  ship  to  convey  him  to  Corinth, 
which  he  artfully  avoided.  Liv.  18  and  28,  c. 
43. — .4ppian.  de  Pan. An  Athenian  gene- 
ral who  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale 
with  Leotychides.  A  statue  was  erected  to 
his  honour  in  tiie  citadel  of  Athens.     He  made 
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same  conquests  in  Thrace,  and  increased  the 
power  of  Athens.  He  was  father  to  the 
celebrated  Pericles  by  Agariste  the  niece  of 
Ciisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistratidae  from 

Athens.     Pans.  3,  c.  7, 1.  8,  c.  52. A  son 

of  Pericles  who  disgraced  his  father  by  his 
disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and  his  extrava- 
gance. He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  Pelopon- 
ne.sian  war.     Flut. 

Xenaouhas,   an    historian.      Dionys.    Hal. 

'A  philosoplier  who  measured  the  height 

of  mount  Olympus. 

Xenarchus,  a  comic  poet. -A  peripa- 
tetic jihilosopher  of  Seleusia,  who  taught  at 
Alexandria  and  at  K^ioe,  and  was  intimate 

with  Augustus.     Strab.  14. A  prstor  of  the 

Achajan  league  who  wished  to  favour  the  in- 
terest of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against 
the  Romans. 

Xenares,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cleome- 
nes  king  of  Sparta. 

XEfiicrus,  a  rich  Locrian,  whose  daughter 
Doris  married  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  &:c.  Arist. 
Pol.  5,  c.  7. 

Xeneus,  a  Chian  writer,  who  composed  an 
history  of  his  country. 

Xemades,  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  tiie  Cynic,  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  could  do  .''  upon  which  the 
Cynic  answered,  command  freemen.  Tnis  no- 
ble answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  Cynic  has  liberty,  and  intrusted  aim  with 
the  cure  and  education  of  his  children.  Dio<^. 
—  Gdi.  2,  c.  18. 

Xenius,  a  surname  given  to  .lupiter  as  the 
god  oi  hospitality. 

Xenoclea,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple 
at  Delphi,  from  whom  Hercules  extorted  an 
oracle  by  force  when  she  refused  to  answer 
him  because  he  was  not  purified  of  the  blood 
and  death  of  Iphitus.    Faus.  10,  c.  13. 

Xenoci.es,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained 
four  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in 
which  Euripides  was  competitor,  either 
through  the  ignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of  his 
judges.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  which 
obtained  the  victory  were  CEdipus,  Lycaon, 
Bacchaj,  Athamas  Satyricus,  against  the  Alo;- 
ander,  Palamedes,  Trojan i,  and  Sisyphus 
Satyricus,  of  Euripides.  His  grandson  bore 
also  the  name  of  Xenocles,  and  excelled  in 
tragical   compositions.    JEliun.    V.   H.  2,   c. 

8. A    Spartan    olficer  in   the  expedition 

which  Agesilaus  undertook  against  the  Per- 
sians.  An  architect  of  Elcusis. A  friend 

of  Aratus. One  of  the  friends  of  Cicero. 

\  celebrated  rhetorician  of  Adramyttium. 

Strab.  13. 

Xenocrates,  an  ancient  philosopher  born 
at  Calchedoaia,  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gained,  and 
whose  approbation  he  merited.  Though  of 
a  dull  and  sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied 
the  defects  of  nature  by  unwearied  attention 
and  industry,  and  was  at  last  found  capable  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Plato  after  Speu- 
sippus,  about  339  years  before  Christ.  He 
Mas  remarkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  he 
required  that  his  pupils  should  be  acquainted 
with  mathematics  before  they  came  under  his 
care,  and  he  even  rejected  so.ne  who  had 
not  the  necessary  qualification,  saying  that 
Ihcy  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philoso- 
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phy.  He  did  not  only  recommend  himself  t» 
his  pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully 
by  example,  and  since  the  wonderful  change 
he  had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
auditors,  [Vid.  Polemon,]  his  company  was 
as  much  shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant, as  it  was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and 
the  benevolent.  Philip  of  Macedon  attempt- 
ed to  gain  his  confidence  with  money,  but 
with  no  success.  Alexander  in  this  imitated 
his  father,  and  sent  some  of  his  friends  with 
50  talents  for  tlie  philosopher.  They  were 
introduced,  and  supped  with  Xenocrates. 
The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and  elegant, 
without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the 
50  taientS;  but  the  philosopher  asked  thera 
whether  ihey  had  not  perceived  from  the 
enteitainment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he 
was  not  in  want  of  money;  Tell  your  master, 
said  he,  to  keep  his  money,  he  has  more  people 
to  -maintain  ihan  I  have.  Yet  not  to  offend 
the  monaicU,  he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about 
the  500th  part  of  one  talent.  His  character 
was  not  less  conspicuous  in  every  other  pai-ti- 
cular,  and  he  has  been  cited  as  an  instance 
ci  virtue  from  the  following  circumstance. 
The  courtezan  Lais  had  pledged  herself  to 
forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money,  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates. 
She  triad  every  art,  assumed  the  most  cap- 
tivating looks,  and  used  the  most  tempting 
attitudes  to  gain  the  philosopher,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  she  declared  at  last  that  she  had 
not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  conquer  an  human  behig,  not  a  lifeless 
stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admired, 
yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  dragged 
to  prison,  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  to  the  state.  He  was  delivered 
from  confinement  by  one  of  his  friends.  His 
integrity  was  so  well  known,  that  when  he 
appeared  in  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges 
dispensed  with  his  oath.  He  died  B.  C.  314, 
in  liis  S3d  year,  after  he  had  presided  in  the 
academy  for  above  25  years.  It  is  said,  that 
he  fell  iti  the  night  with  his  head  into  a  basin 
of  water,  and  that  he  was  suffocated.  He  had 
written  above  <iO  treatises  on  different  subjects, 
all  now  lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity 
but  heaven,  and  the  snven  planets.  Diog. — 
Cic.  ad  Atiic.  10,  ep.  1,  ice.  Tusc.  5,  c.  32. — 

Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10. — Lucian. A  physician 

in  thp,  age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His 
Greek  treatise,  de  alimtnlo  ex  aqualilihus,  is 

Lest  edited  by  Franzms,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

An  excellent  painter.    Plin.  34,  c.  8. 

Xenodamus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 

laus,  by  Gnossia.     Jlpollod.    3,   c.    11. An 

athlete  of  Anticyra.     Puus.  10,  c.  36. 

Xknodice,    a  daughter  of    Syleus,    killed 

by  Hercules.    Jlpollod.  2,  c.  6. A  daughter 

of  Minos  and  Phasiphae.     lb.  3,  c.  1. 

Xenodochus,  a  Messenian  crowned  at  the 

Olympic  games.  Paus.  4,-  c.  $. A  native 

of  Cardia,  &.C. 

Xenophanes,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Co- 
lophon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he 
supposed  that  the  stars  were  extinguished 
every  morning  and  rekindled  at  night ,;  that 
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eclipses  were  occasioned  by  the  temporary  | 
extinction  of  tiie  sun  ;  that  the  moon  was  in-' 
habited,  and  18  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ; 
and  that  there  were  several  suns  and  moons 
for  the  convenience  of  the  different  climates 
of  the  earth.  He  furllier  imagined  that  God 
and  the  world  were  the  same,  and  he  crediled 
the  eternity  of  the  universe,  but  his  incoher- 
ent opinion  about  the  divinity,  raised  the  in- 
dignation of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  ban- 
ished. He  died  very  poor  when  about  100 
years  old.  Cic.  quxsl.  4,  c.  37,  de  Div.  1,  c. 
3,  <h  JVat.  D.  1,  c.  11. — Lndant.  Die.  Inst.  3,  c. 

23. A  governor  of  Olbus,   in  the  age   of 

M.  Antony.  Slrab.  14. One  of  the  mini- 
sters of  Philip,  vvho  went  to  Annibal's  camp, 
and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Mace- 
donia and  Carthage. 

Xenophilus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  mu- 
sic, and  thence  he  was  called  the  musician. 
Lucian  de  Macrob.—PUn.  7,  c.  m.—  Val.  Ma.x. 

8,    c.    13. One    of    Alexander's    generals. 

Curt.  5,   c.  2. A  robber  of  whom  Aratus 

hired  some  troops. 

Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a 
philosopher.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  re- 
ceived those  instructions  and  precepts  which 
afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished  him  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and 
as  the  prudent  father  of  a  family.  He  was  in- 
vited by  Froxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
to  accompany  Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expe- 
dition against  his  brother  Artaxerses,  king  of 
Persia ;  bui  he  refused  to  comply  without  pre- 
viously consulting  his  venerable  master,  and 
inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. Socrates  strongly  opposed  it,  and  ob- 
served, that  it  might  raise  the  resentment  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Persian  monarch  ;  but,  how- 
ever, before  lie  proceeded  further  he  advised 
him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Xeno- 
phon paid  due  deference  to  the  injunctions  of 
Socrates  but  as  he  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and 
eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedition,  he 
hastened  with  precipitation  to  Sardis,  v.'here 
lie  was  introduced  to  the  young  prince,  and 
treated  with  great  attention.  In  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  ho  liad  been 
educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  Af- 
ter the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa. 
and  the  fall  of  young  Cyrus,  the  prudence  and 
vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  Vv'ho  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were 
now  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues  from 
their  native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  u  ithoul  mo- 
ney, without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader. 
Xenophon  was  selected  from  among  the  of 
ficers,  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  hi.=  coun- 
trymen, and  though  he  was  often  0{ip'i„ed  by 
malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  clo 
quence  and  his  activity  convinced  the  Greeks, 
that  no  general  could  extricate  them  from 
every  difficulty,  better  than  the  disciple  of 
Socrates.  He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and 
though  under  continual  alarms  from  the  sud- 
den attacks  of  the  Persians,  lie  was  enabled 
04 
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to  cross  rapid  rivers,  penetrate  through  vasi 
deserts,  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he 
could  rest  secure  for  a  while,  and  refresh  his 
tired  companions.  This  celebrated  retreat 
was  at  last  happily  effected,  the  Greeks  re- 
turned home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days, 
after  an  absence  of  15  months.  1  he  whole 
perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least 
but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great  philosopher 
who  planned  it,  had  not  employed  his  pen  in 
describing  the  dangers  which  he  escaped,  and 
the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted.  He  was 
no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa,  than  he 
sought  new  honours  in  following  the  fortune 
of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his  confi- 
dence, he  fought  under  his  standard,  and  con- 
quered with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  as 
well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coronaja.  His  fame, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of  jea- 
lousy, he  was  p\ibliciy  lianished  from  Athens 
foraccompanyIngCyrusagainsthisbrother,and 
being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to  Scil- 
lus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  In  this  solitary 
retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  his 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and 
variegate  by  the  hand  of  art,  fur  his  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  the  country  which  surround- 
ed Scillus.  He  buiit  a  magnificent  temple 
(o  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that  of  F.pliesus,  and 
spent  part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments, 
or  in  liunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
His  peaceful  occupations,  however,  were  soon 
disturbed,  a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedte- 
monians  and  Elis.  The  sanctity  of  Diana's 
temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  in  the  deli;;htful  retreats  of 
Scillus,  were  disregarded,  and  Xenophon, 
driven  by  the  Elians  from  his  favourite  spot, 
where  he  had  comjiosed  and  written  for  the 
information  of  posterity  and  honour  of  his 
country,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  In 
this  place  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age, 
359  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
works  of  Xeno()hon  are  numerous:  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called 
the  Jlnnbasis,  and  as  he  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  the  enterprise,  his  descriptions  must 
be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye  wit- 
ness. Many  however  have  accused  him  of 
partiality.  He  appeared  often  too  fond  of  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cyrus,  and 
while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  impru- 
dent 0|)erations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not 
neglect  to  show  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Greece.  His  Cyropcrdia,  divided  into  eight 
boi;l<s,  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism,  and 
while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actimis  of 
Cyrus  the  Cfrcat,  and  declare  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  aulhoi'ity  of  scripture  ;  others 
as  vehemently  deny  its  authenticity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero, 
the  Cyropaidia  of  Xenophon  was  a  moral 
romance,  and  these  venerable  philosophers 
support,  tiiat  the  historian  did  not  so  much 
write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every 
true  good  and  virtuous  monarch  ought  'o  be. 
His  IklUmka  wore  written  as  a  coniiiiuation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides:  and  in  'ii?.Ve- 
morabiliaoi  Socrafc-  and  in  \i\n  Apolu^y,  hf 
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Las  sliown  lilraself,  as  Valerius  Maximus  ob- 
serves, a  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  great  man,  and  he  has  explained  his 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with  all  the 
success  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  conscious 
inte<?;rily.  These  are  the  most  famous  of  his 
compositions,  besi<les  which  there  are  other 
small  tracts,  his  eulogium  given  on  Ai;psilaus, 
bis  ceconomics  on  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  the  dialogue  entitled  Hiero,  in  which 
he  liappily  describes  and  compares  the  mise 
ry  which  attended  the  tyrant,  witli  the  felici- 
ty of  a  virtuous  prince  ;  a  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing, the  symposium  of  the  philosophers,  on 
the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  ^c.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's 
diction  have  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  muse,  and  Ihe  bee  of  Greece,  and 
they  have  induced  Quiutilian  to  say.  that  the 
graces  dictated  his  language,  and  that  tiie 
goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt  upon  his  lijis. 
His  sentiments,  as  to  the  divinity  and  reli 
gion,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  venera- 
ble Socrates  ;  he  supported  (Ih;  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his  friends  to  culti- 
vate those  virtues  which  ensure  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  with  all  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  a 
Christian.  He  has  heen  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  tenderness  and  of  resignation  on  provi- 
dence. As  he  was  ottering  a  sacrifice  lie  wa.' 
informed  that  Gryilus,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rlantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head,  but 
when  he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like 
a  Greek,  and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to 
Epaminondas,  the  enemy's  general,  he  re- 
placed the  flowers  on  his  head,  and  continued 
the  sacrifice,  exclaiming  that  the  pleasure  he 
derived  fro;n  the  valour  of  his  son,  was  greater 
than  the  grief  which  his  unfortunate  death 
occasioned  The  best  editions  of  Xenophon 
are  those  of  Leunclavius,  fob  Francof  i59ti 
of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1763,  and  the 
Glasgow  edition,  12mo.  of  the  Cyropa?dia 
1767,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  1764,  the  Me 
morabilia  1761,  and  the  history  of  Greece 
1762,  and  likewise  the  edition  of  Zeunius, 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols,  between 
the  years  1778  and  1791.  Cic.  in  Oral,  li) 
—  Val.  Max.  5,  c.  \0.—  quintil..  10,  c.  2.— 
^Jian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  13,  1.  4,  c.  b.—Diog.  in 
Xenopli. — Seneca. A  wi'iter  in  ihe  begin- 
ning of  the  fourtii  century,  known  by  his 
Greek  romance  in  live  books,  De  .Inioril/us 
AUhicr  Mrocomm,  published  in  8vo.  and  4lo. 

by    Cocceius,    Lond.     172(i. A    physician 

of  the  emperor  Claudius,  born  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Asclcpiades.  He  enjoyed  the  emperor'.s  fa- 
vours, and  through  hi'm  the  people  of  Cos 
%vere  exempt  frtnn  ail  taxes.  He  had  (he 
meanness  to  poison  his  benefactor  at  the  in 
stigation  of  Agri|)pina.     Tacil.  12,  Jinn.  c.  61 

and  67. An  olHcer  under  .\drian,  &.c. 

Xkka,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  A'crf.r, 
where  (he  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Rode- 
ric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  became  masters  of 
the  country. 

Xekoijbva,  a  part  of  Africa  between  Egypt 
and  Cyrene. 
Xekxena,  a  part  of  Armenia.     8lrab.  11. 
Xekxes,   1st,  succeeded  bis  father  Darius 
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on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  tis» 
second  son  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred 
to  his  elder  brother  Arfabazanes.  The  causes 
alleged  for  this  preference  were,  that  Arta- 
bazanes  was  son  of  Darius  when  a  private 
man,  and  that  Xentes  was  born  after  his  fa- 
ther had  been  raised  on  the  Persian  throne 
of  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  Xerxee 
continued  the  warlike  preparations  of  his 
father,  and  added  the  revolted  kingdom  of 
Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions.  He  after- 
wards invaded  Europe,  and  entered  Greece 
with  an  army,  which  together  with  the 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and 
women,  that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less 
than_5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude,  which 
the  fidelity  of  historians  has  not  exaggerated, 
was  stopped  at  ThermopylaB,  by  ihe  valour 
of  3(X>  Spartans,  under  klnn  Leor\idas.  Xer- 
xes, astonished  that  such  a  handful  of  men 
should  dare  to  oppose  his  progress,  ordered 
some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into 
his  presence,  but  for  three  successive  days 
the  most  valiant  of  the  P<;rsian  troops  were 
repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting  to  execute 
the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Spartans  might  perhafis  have  triumph- 
ed longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a  de- 
tachment to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
suddenly  fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas. 
The  king  himself  nearly  perished  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the 
night,  the  desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a 
while,  the  royal  tent,  which  they  found  de- 
serted, and  wandered  through  the  Persian 
array,  slaughtering  thousands  before  Ihem. 
The  battle  of  Thermopyla;  was  the  beginning 
of  the  disgrace  of  Xerxes,  the  more  he  ad- 
vanced, it  was  to  experience  new  disappoint- 
ments, his  fleet  was  defeated  at  Artemisium 
and  Saiamis,and  though  he  burnt  the  deserted 
city  of  Athens,  and  trusted  to  the  artful  in- 
siimations  of  Themistocles,  yet  he  found  his 
millions  unable  to  conquer  a  nation  that  was 
su[)erior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  war  and 
maritime  affairs.  Mortified  with  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  expedition,  and  apprehensive  of 
imminent  danger  in  an  enemy's  country, 
Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days  he 
marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed  with  much  pomp  and  parade 
in  the  space  of  six  months.  Mardonius,  (he 
best  of  his  generals,  was  left  behind,  with  an 
army  of  300,(X)0  men,  and  the  rest  that  had 
survived  the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and 
pestilence,  followed  their  timid  monarch  into 
Thrace,  where  his  steps  were  marked  by  the 
numerous  birds  of  prey  that  hovered  round 
him,  and  fed  upon  tiie  dead  carcasses  of  the 
Persians.  When  be  reached  the  Hellespont,, 
Xerxes  found  the  bridge  of  boats  which  he 
had  erected  there,  totally  destroyed  by  the 
storms,  and  he  crossed  the  straits  in  a  small 
fishing  vessel.  Restored  to  his  kingdom  and 
safety,  lie  forgot  his  dangers,  his  losses,  and 
his  defeats,  and  gave  himself  up  to  riot  and 
debauchery.  His  indolence,  and  luxurious 
voluptuousness  oliended  his  subjects,  and 
Artabanus,  the  cajitain  of  his  guards,  conspir- 
ed agaiii'.t  him,  and  murdered  him  in  his  bed., 
in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  about  464  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  personal  ac- 
complishments of  Xerxes,  have  been  corn- 
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menueu  by  ancient  authors,  and  Herodotus 
observes  that  there  was  not  one  man  ainong 
tbe  Diillious  of  his  army,  that  was  equal  to 
the  monarch  in  conieliaess  or  stature,  or 
that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a  gieai 
and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is  tinish- 
ed,  and  tlie  ciiaracter  of  Xerxes  completely 
known  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that 
the  vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece 
was  wilhout  a  head.  Xerxes  lias  been  cited 
as  an  instance  of  humanity.  When  he  re- 
viewed his  millions  from  a  stately  throne  in 
ihe  plains  of  Asia,  he  suddenly  siied  a  torretil 
of  tears  on  (he  recollection  that  the  multitude 
of  men  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred 
years  should  be  no  more.  His  pride  and  in- 
solence have  been  deservedly  censured,  he 
ordered  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  waves  to  be  whipped  because  the  first 
bridge  he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  cut  a  chan- 
nel through  mount  Athos,  and  saw  his  fleet 
sail  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry  ground. 
The  very  rivers  were  dried  up  by  his  army 
as  he  advanced  tovvards  Greece,  and  the 
cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to  want  and 
poverty.  HerodoL  1,  c.  183,  I.  7,  c.  2,  inc. — 
Diod.  n.—Strab.  9.—JEliim'3,  V.  H.  25.— 
Justin.  2,  c.  10,  inc. — Pans.  3,  c.  4,  1.  8,  c. 
46.— Lucan.  2,  v.  612.— Pint,  in  Them.  kc. 
—  Val.    Max. — Isocrat.    in    Panath. — Seneca. 

de  Const.   Sap.  4. The  2d,  succeeded  his 

father  Artaserxes  Longimanus  on  the  throne 
of  Persia,  425  B.  C.  and  was  assassinated 
in  the    first  year  of  his  reign  by  his  brother 

Sogdianus. A    painter  of  Heraclea,  who 

made  a  beautiful  representation  of  Venus. 
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Xeuxbs,  an  ofBcer  of  Antiochus  the  Great; 
king  of  Syria. 

XiLiNE,  a  town  of  Colchis. 

XiPijoNi.\,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
aortli  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruce.     Strab.  6. 
Also  a  town  near  it,  now  .lugusta. 

Xois,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Kile      Slrab.  17. 

XuTHi.4.,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontium  in  Sicily.     Diod.  5. 

XuTuus,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion, ite  was  banished  from  Thessaly 
by  his  brothers,  and  came  to  Athens,  where 
!;o  married  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  king 
Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  had  Achaaus  and 
Ion.  He  retired  alter  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  into  Achaia,  where  he  died.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  had  no  children,  but  adopted 
Ion,  (he  son  whom  Creusa,  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  borne  to  Apollo.  Jlpollod.  1,  c.  7. 
— Pans.  7,  c.  1. — Euripid.  in  Ion.  1,  sc.  1. 

XvcHUS,  a  Macedonian  who  told  Philip 
of  his  cruelty  when  he  had  put  his  son  Deme- 
trius to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  Perseus. 

Xyi.enupolis,  a  town  at  the  moutii  of  the 
Indus,  built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  La- 
keri.     Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

XvLiNE,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Liv.  38, 
c.  15. 

Xylopolis,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Plin. 
4,  c.  10. 

Xyni.is,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Bceolia.     Liv.  32,  c.  13, 1.  33,  c.  3. 

Xynoichia,  an  anniversary   day  observed 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  time  in  which  the  people 
of  Attica  lett  their  country  seats,  and  by  advice 
1  of  Theseus,  all  united  iji  one  body. 
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TJ  ABATUS,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into 
«-^  the  Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousam; 
Greeks  stopped  in  their  return.     Xenophon. 

Zabdicene,  a  province  of  Persia. 

Zabirna,  a  town  of  Libya,  where  Bac- 
chu.?  destroyed  a  large  beast  that  infested  the 
country.    Diod.  3. 

Zabus,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the 
Tigris. 

Zacynthus,  a  native  of  Boiotia,  who  ac- 
companied Hercules  when  he  went  into 
Spain  to  destroy  Geryon.  At  the  end  of  the 
ex|)edilion  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  Geryon's  flocks,  by  the  hero,  and  ordered 
to  conduct  them  to  Thebes.  As  he  went  on 
his  journe}',  he  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and 
some  time  after  died.  His  companions  carried 
his  body  away,  and  buried  it  in  an  island 
of  the  Ionian  .-ea,  which  from  that  time  was 
called  Zacynthus.  The  island  of  Zacynthus, 
now  called  Zante,  is  situate  at  the  south  of 
Cephalenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference. 
Liv.  26,  c.  2A.—Plin.  4,  c.  VI.— Strab.  2  and 
S.—Mela,  2,  c.  T.— Homer.  Od. 
9,  V.  24.— Odd  dc  Mrt.  Jim.  2,  v 
4,  c.  23.— Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  270. 
Dardanus.     Pans.  8. 

Zapris,  a  town  of  Colr.hi', 
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Zagr^us,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proser^ 
ine,  the  same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom 
Cicero  speaks.  Some  say  that  Jupiter  ob- 
tained Proserpine's  favours  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent  in  one  of  the  caves  of  Sicily,  where 
her  mother  had  concealed  her  from  his  pur- 
suits, and  that  from  this  union  Zagr<sus  wna 
born. 

Zagp.us,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Babylonia.     Strab.  11. 

Zai.ates,  an  effeminate  youth  brought  to 
Rome  fi'om  Armenia  as  an  hostage,  kc.  Jhv. 
20,  v.  164. 

Zai.eucus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians  ii> 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
350  B.  C.  lie  was  very  humane,  and  at  the 
same  lime  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to 
enforce  his  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than 
dread.  He  had  wisely  decreed,  that  a  person 
guilty  of  adultery  should  lose  both  his  eyes. 
i  lis  philosophy  was  called  to  a  trial  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  son  was  an  adulterer. 
He  ordered  Ihe  law  to  be  executed ;  the  peo- 
ple interfered,  but  Zaleucus  resisted,  and  ra- 
ther than  violate  his  own  institutions,  he  com- 
manded one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  those 
of  his  son,  to  be  put  out.  This  made  sucl^  an 
impression  upon  the  people,  that  while  Zaleu- 
cus presided  over  the  Locrian?^  no  person  \va^ 


again  found  guiHy  of  adultery.  Val.  Max.  1, 
c.  2, 1.  G,  c.  5. — Cic.  lie  Leg.  i2,  c.  6.  ad  Attic. 
6,  ep.  l.—JEiian.  V.  U.  2,  c.  37,  1.  3,  c.  17,  i. 
13,  c.  '■lA.—Hirab.  6. 

Zama,  01-  Zagma,  a  town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  fiou!  Carthage,  celebiated  for  tiic  viclo- 
rv  whicli  Scipio  obtained  there  ovei-  the  great 
Annihal,  B.  C.  202.  IVlelellus  besieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  After 
Juba's  deatli  it  \vas  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Hirt.Jif.  91.— 6'.  J\cp.  in  Annib.—Liv.  30,  c. 
20.— Salltist.  ihJug.—Flor.  3,  c.  l.—Ital.  3,  v. 

261. — S7r«6.  17. A  town  of  Cappadocia 

of  Mesopotamia. 

Zameis,  a  debauched  king  of  As.syria,  son 
of  Semiraniis  and  JNinuo,  us  some  report.  He 
reigned  38  years. 

ZA.Mor.xis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disci- 
ple ot  i^yl!)agoras.  We  accompanied  hia  mas- 
ter in  Kgypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the 
country  ot  the  Geta,-,  wliich  had  given  him 
birth.  He  began  to  civilize  his  countrymen, 
and  the  more  easily  to  gain  reputation,  he 
coticealed  himself  ior  three  year?,  in  a  subter- 
rareous  cave,  and  ail erwards  made  them  be- 
lieve that  he  was  ju!.t  risen  froni  the  uead. 
Some  jtlaee  him  before  ihe  age  of  Pythagoras. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honoui's.  Dwd. 
— Lkrodol.  4,  c.  19,  k.c. 

Zancle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits 
whii-ii  separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It 
received  its  name  from  its  appearing  like  a 
r-cythe,  which  was  called  <-tM/io.',  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  or  as  others  say,  because 
tbe  scythe  with  which  Saliini  mutilated  his 
father"  fell  there,  or  becauL^e,  ;.s  Uiodorus  re- 
ports, a  person  named  Zanclus  had  either  bnilt 
it  or  exercised  its  sovereigniy.  Zancie  fell 
into  the  iiands  of  the  Samiaas,  ^197  years  be- 
fore die  Christian  era,  and  three  years  alter  it 
Avas  recovered  by  Aiiasilaus,  tlje  IViessejiiaii 
tyrant  of  ilhegium,  wliogave  it  the  name  oi 
his  native  country,  and  called  it  .Messuna.  It 
was  founded,  as  most  chronologists  support, 
i(bont  105S  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
the  pir.tes  of  Cunia;  ii:  Italy,  and  peopled  by 
Sanjians,  ionians,  and  Chalcidians.  Slrab.  6. 
—Diod.  4.— Hal.  1,  v.  662.--0vid.  Fast.  4, 
V.  499.  J\M.  14,  v.  6,  1.  15,  v.  290.~Puus. 
I,  c.  23. 

Zaeax,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

ZARBir.Kt's,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Komans 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  Lucuilus.  Tigranes 
piit  him  to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  his 
tuneral  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence 
by  the  Roman  general.     Pint,  in  Luc. 

ZaKiaspes,  a   Tersian   who    attempted   to 

revolt  from  Alexander,  fee.  Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

.\  river,  now  Dthask,  on  which  Bactria,  the 
capital  of  Bacfriana,  was  built.  It  is  called  Bac- 
trus  by  Cmlius  7,  c.  4. — Plin.  ti,  c.  15  and  16. 

Zathes,  a  river  of  Armenia. 

Zauixxs,  a  people  of  Libya.  Hcrodot.  4, 
c.  193. 

Zi:kina,  Alexander,  an  imjiostor,  -who 
usurped  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  insligaliun 
of  I'tolemy  I'hyscon. 

Zki.a,  or  ZixiA,  a  town  of  Pontus  near 
the  river  Lycus.  where  Csesar  defeated  Fiiar- 
naces,  son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing  thi.^ 
victory,  (he  general  used  the  words  veni,  vidi, 
vici.      ■?ttct.  Car  'il.—Jlirt.    Jlkx.   72. A 
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town   of  Troas  at  the  foot  of  Ida. 
therin  Lycia. 

Zklasium,    a    ptciniontory    of 
Lit'.  31,  c.  46. 

Zeles,  a  town  of  Spain, 

Zelus,  a  daughter  of  Pallas, 

Zeno,  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Velia  in 
Italy,  the  disciple,  or  according  to  some,  the 
adopted  son  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed 
inventor  of  dialectic.  His  opinions  about 
the  universe,  the  unity,  incomprehensibility, 
and  immutabilty  of  all  things,  were  the 
same  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  the 
rest  of  the  Elatic  philosophers.  It  is  said, 
that  he  attempted  to  deliver  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  iN'earchus.  His  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  exposed  to  the  most 
excruciating  torments  to  reveal  the  names  of 
his  accomplices,  but  this  he  bore  with  unpa- 
ralleled fortitude,  and  not  to  be  at  last  con- 
quered by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his  tongue  with 
his  teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the 
tyrant.  Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive 
in  a  mortar,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  tor- 
ments he  called  to  JNearchus,  as  if  to  reveal 
something  of  importance ;  the  tyrant  ap- 
jiroached  him,  and  Zeno,  as  if  willing  to 
whisper  to  him,  caught  his  ear  with  his  teeth, 
and  bit  it  off.  Cic.  Tusc.  2,  c.  22.  de  J\at. 
D.  3,  c.  33. — Diog.    in  Frag. —  F«/.  Max.  3, 

c.  3. — Diog.  9. The   founder   of  the   sect 

of  the  stoics  born  at  Citium,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  The  first  [jart  of  his  life  was 
spent  m  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  was 
soon  called  to  more  elevated  empioyinents. 
As  he  was  returning  from  Phcenicia  a  storm 
drove  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Atlica,  and  he 
was  shipwrecked  near  the  Pira;us.  This  mo- 
ment ot  calamity  he  regarded  as  tiie  begin- 
ning of  nis  lame,  ile  entered  the  house  of  a 
bookseller,  and  to  dissipate  his  melancholy 
reilections,  he  began  to  read.  The  book  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was 
so  [.'leased  and  captivated  by  tiie  tloijuence 
and  beauties  of  the  philoso]iher,  that  from 
that  time  he  I'enounced  the  pursuits  of  a  busy 
life,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losojthy.  Ten  yeais  were  spent  in  frequent- 
ing the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same  num- 
ber under  Stilpo,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
improved  from  experience  as  well  as  ob- 
servation, Zeno  opened  a  scliuol  at  Athens, 
and  soon  saw  himself  attended  by  the  great, 
the  learned,  and  the  powerful.  Plis  followers 
were  called  Stoia,  because  they  recei\ed  the 
instructions  of  the  philoso|)her  in  the  portico 
called  fox.  He  vjas  so  respected  during  liis 
life-lime,  that  the  Athenians  publicly  de- 
creed him  a  brazen  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  engraved  their  decree  to  give  it  more  pub- 
licity on  two  columns  in  the  academy,  and  in 
the  Lyceum,  ilisliie  was  an  example  of  so- 
berness and  mo  ieratiou,  his  manners  were 
austere,  and  to  iiis  ten)perance  and  regularity 
he  was  indebted  for  the  continual  llow  of 
heallh  whicii  he  always  enjoyed.  After  he 
iiad  laught  publicly  lor  48  years,  he  died  in 
the  U8ih  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  264,  a  stranger 
to  diseases,  and  never  incommoded  by  a  real 
indisposition.  He  was  buried  in  that  part  of 
the  city  culled  Cerraicus,  where  the  Athe- 
nians raised  him  a  moiiuijjent.    The  founder 
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of  the  stoic  philosophy  shone  before  his  fol- 
lovvfi'sasa  pure  example  of  imitation.  Vir- 
tue he  perceived  to  be  the  ultimate  of  his  re- 
searches. He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  as 
if  nothing  was  properly  his  own  ;  he  ioved 
others,  and  iiis  affections  were  extended  even 
to  his  enemies.  He  felt  a  pleasure  in  being 
kiiid,  benevolent,  aud  attentive,  and  he  found 
that  these  sentiments  of  pleasure  were  reci- 
procal. He  saw  a  connexion  and  depen- 
dence in  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  per- 
ceived that  from  thence  arose  the  harmony  ot 
civil  society,  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and 
filial  gratitude.  In  the  attainment  of  virtue 
the  goods  of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  the  body,  and  when  that  point 
was  once  gained,  notiiing  could  ecjual  our 
happiness  and  perfection,  and  the  stoic  could 
view  with  indifference  health  or  sickness, 
riches  or  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure,  which 
could  neither  move  nor  inlluence  the  serenity 
of  his  mind.  Zeno  recommended  resignation  ; 
he  knew  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  can- 
not be  changed  by  man,  and  therefore  he 
wished  that  his  disciples  should  not  in  prayer 
deprecate  impending  calamities,  but  ratiier 
beseech  Providence  to  grant  them  fortitude 
to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  j^ieasure  and 
due  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.  An  ar- 
bitrary command  over  the  passions  was  one  of 
the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends  in 
the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to  give 
way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming  our 
nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anger  were  to 
be  banished  from  the  heart,  firopriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every  thing, 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  the  best 
indications  of  their  inward  feelings;  their  se- 
cret inclinations,  and  their  character.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  stoic  to  study  himself;  in  the 
evening  he  was  enjoined  to  review  with  criti- 
cal accurficy  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  re- 
gulate his  future  conduct  with  more  care,  and 
always  to  find  an  impartial  witness  within  his 
ownbreast.  Such  were  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  stoic  philosophy,  whoso  followers 
were  so  illustrious,  so  perfect,  and  so  nume- 
rous, and  whose  etl'fcts  were  productive  of  j 
such  exemplary  virtues  in  the  annals  of  the  hu-j 
man  mitid.  Zeno  in  his  maxims  used  to  say,  i 
that  with  virtue  men  could  live  happy  under 
the  most  pressing  calamities.  He  said,  that 
nature  had  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  oise  ] 
mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we  ouglit  to  listen  more  j 
than  speak,  lie  compared  those  whose  ac- 
tions were  dissonant  with  their  professions  to 
the  coin  of  .Alexandria,  w-hicii  appe;ired  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  though  made  of  the  tiasest  me- 
tals. He  acknowledged  only  one  God,  tlie 
soul  of  the  universe,  w  hich  lie  conceived  (o  he 
the  body,  and  therefore  he  lielievi'd  tiial  those 
two  together  united,  the  soul  and  (lie  body, 
formed  one  perfect  aninjal,  which  was  the  god 
of  the  stoics.  Amongst  the  most  illustrious  fol- 
lowers of  his  doctrine,  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble writers,  may  be  menlittned  Epictclns,  5««e- 
cer,  the  emperor  .'//i/o/'Muw,  ^c.  Cir.  Jkad.  1, 
c.  12.  de  JYat.  D.  1,  c.  U,  I.  2,  c.  8  and  24,  I.  :i, 
c.  '1-i.  pro  Mar.  ile  Oral.  32,  fcc.  Finib. — 6'e- 
neca. — EpidcUis. — Jlrrian. — .'Elinn.  V.  II.  1',  c. 

2(5. — Dwg. An   Epicurean   philosopher  of 

Sidon,  who  numbered  aujonghis[)upiis  Cicero, 
Ponnonius  Atticns,  Cn'tn,  Poitipey.  iLc.     Ck\ 
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de.  Nal.  D.  1,  c.  21  and  34. A  rhetorician, 

father  toPolemon,  who  was  made  king  of  Pon- 
tus.     The  son  of  Poiemoa  who  was  king  of 

Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.     Sirab.  12. 

Tacit.  .Inn.  2,  c.  56.-- — A  native  of  Lepreos, 
son  of  Calliteles,  crowned  at  the  Olympic 
games  and  honoured  with  a  statue  in  the  grove 

of  Jupiter  and  at  Otympia.    Paus.  6.  c.  15. . 

.\  general  of  Antiochus. A  philosopher  of 

Tarsus,  B.  C.  207. The  name  of  Zeno  was 

common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on 
iiie  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries. 

Zbn'obia,  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rha- 
damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
when  he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by 
the  Armenians,  but  as  she  was  unable  to 
follow  liim  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she 
entreated  him  to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus 
long  hesitated,  but  fearful  of  her  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept 
her  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  she 
was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  as  the 
wound  was  not  mortal,  her  life  was  preserved, 
and  she  was  carried  to  Tiridatcs,  who  ac- 
knowledged her  as  queen.     Tacit.  Ann.   12, 

c.  51. Septimia,  a  celebrated  princess  of 

Palmyra,  who  married  Odenalus,  whom  Gal- 
iienus  acknowledged  as  his  partner  on  the 
Roman  throne.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
she  is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia reigned 
in  the  east  as  regent  of  her  infant  children, 
who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesars. 
She  assumei!  the  name  of  Augusta,  and  she 
appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered  her- 
self to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  east.  The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  the  empire,  jirevcnted  the  em- 
peror from  ciieckiug  tise  insolence  and  ambi- 
tion of  this  princess,  who  boasted  to  he  sprung 
from  the  Ptolemies  of 'Egypt.  Aareliau  was 
no  sooner  invested  with  the:  im()erial  purple 
than  he  marched  into  tl^'  ?cist,  determined  to 
[lunish  the  pride  of  Ze;ii>oia.  He  well  knew 
her  valour,  and  he  uas  not  ignorant  that  in 
her  v\  ars  against  the«Persians,  she  had  distin- 
guislied  herself  no  less  than  Odenatus.  She 
was  tlie  mistress  of  the  east ;  Egypt  ai  know- 
leilged  her  power,  and  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  were  subject  to  her  command. 
When  Aurelian  approached  the  plains  of  Sy- 
I  ria,  tlie  Palmyrean  queen  appeared  at  tlie 
!  !iead  of  700,00  men.  She  bore  the  labours 
of  tiie  held  like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two 
bailies  were  fought ;  the  courage  of  the  iiuceii 
gained  tiie  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evo- 
lution of  th(-  Palmyrean  cavalry  ruined  her 
cause  ;  and  while  they  pursued  wilh  spirit 
the  Hying  enemy,  the  Roman  infantry  sud- 
denly full  upon  the  main  body  of  Zenobia's 
army,  and  the  defeat  was  inevi'able.  The 
(luceu  tied  to  Palmyra,  determined  to  support 
a  siege.  Aurelian  followed  her,  and  after  he 
had  almost  exhausted  his  stores,  he  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  re- 
jected with  disdain  by  the  warlike  princess. 
Her  hopes  of  victory  however  soon  vanished, 
and  though  she  harassed  the  Romans  night 
and  day  by  continual  sallies  from  her  walls. 
Ht;d  tiie   working   of  her   military   engines. 
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she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard  that 
the  armies  'vhich  were  marching  t"  her  re- 
lief from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  tbe  east,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  hribed  from 
her  allegiance.  Siie  fied  from  Palmyra  in  the 
night,  but  Aurelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her 
escape,  pursued  heir,  and  she  was  caught  as 
she  was  crossing  the  river  Euphrates.  She 
was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian, 
and  though  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for 
her  death,  she  was  reserved  to  adorn  the  tii- 
umph  of  the  conqueror.  She  v/as  treated 
with  great  humanity,  and  Aurelian  gave  hei' 
large  possessions  near  Tibur,  where  she  was 
perraitfed  to  live  the  rest  of  her  days  in  peace, 
with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty  which  be 
eame  a  queen  of  the  east,  and  a  warlike  prin- 
cess. Her  children  were  patronised  by  thf. 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  firs* 
distinction  at  Rome.  Zenobia  has  been  aJ- 
mired  not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but 
also  for  her  literary  talents.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  branch  of  useful  learning, 
and  spoke  with  lluency  the  language  of  tiie 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins.  She 
composed  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  orieijtal  nations,  and  of  Egypt,  which 
■was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She 
Feceived  no  less  honour  from  the  patronage  she 
alforded  to  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  was 
one  of  her  favourites,  and  who  taught  her  the 
Greek  tongue.  She  has  also  t)een  praised  for 
her  great  ciiastily,  and  her  constancy,  thongli 
she  betrayed  too  often  her  propensities  to  cru- 
elty and  intoxication  when  in  the  midst  of  her 
officers.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian 
about   the   27od  year  of   the  Christian    era 

Mur.  Vict. — Zos.  k.c. A  town  of  Syria,  on 

the  Euphrates. 

Zenobii  jnsul/e,  small  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Zekodori's,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  ma(!e  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  120 
feet  liigi),  and  \vhich  was  consecrated  to  the 
sun.  The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some 
time  after  broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed 
there  the  head  of  an  Ap^iio  surrounded  vvitli 
seven  beams,  eacii  of  which  was  seven  feet 
end  a  half  long.  Fi'oni  this  famous  colossus 
the  modern  coliseum,  whose  ruins  are  now  so 
rauch  admired  at  Rome,  took  its  nanje.  Plin. 
84,  c.  7. 

Zenodotia,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Nicephorium.     Plut.  in  Crass. 

Zenooijtus,  a  rsative  of  Tra^ncne,  who  wrote 

an  history  of   Umbria.     Dion.  Hal.  2. A 

grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  I'to- 
!emy  Soier,  by  wltom  he  Avas  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  celebrated  libnirv  of  Alexan- 
dria.    He  died  B.  C.  24.5. 

Zknothe.mis,  a  Greek  writer.  JElian.  V. 
H.  17,  can. 

ZEPHiKliJ^T,  a  promontory  of  Magna  GraB- 
cia  towards  the  Ionian  sea,  whence,  accord- 
ing to   souie,    the   Locrians  are   called   Epi- 

zcphyrii. k  town  of  Cilicia.     Liv.   33,  c. 

2U. A  caj/c  of  Crete,  now  Sim  Zuctnu. 

OfPontus,&c. 

Zepuvri'm,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by 
Ptolemy  Phjiadelphus,  whence  she  was  called 
Zephjiria.     It  n'as  in  rhts  femnlc  that  .(Vriinoc 
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made  an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  nl 
beauty. 

Zephvkus,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  As- 
Ireus  and  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favonius 
of  the  Latins.  He  married  a  nymph  called 
Chloris,  or  Flora,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  call- 
ed Carj)os.  Zephyr  was  said  to  produce  flow- 
ers and  fruits  by  the  sweetness  of  his  breath.  He 
tiad  a  temple  at  Athens,  where  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man  of  delicate  form,  with 
two  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  with  his  head 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  flowers.  He  was 
sup[)osed  to  be  tl;e  same  as  the  west  wind 
Hasiod.  Thcog.  SIL—Firg  JEn.  1,  v.  135,  !. 
2,  v.  417,  1.4,  V.  223,  '<^K.—Oind.  Met.  1,  v. 
64,  I.  15,  v.  700 —Propert.  1,  el.  16,  v.  84,  &.c. 

Zerynthus,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with 
a  cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Ze- 
rynlhius  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  V^e- 
uus.     Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  }9.—Liv.  38,  c.  41. 

Zethes,  Zetes,  or  Zetus,  a  son  of  Bo- 
reas, king  of  Tiirace  and  Orithya,  who  ac- 
companied, with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Ar- 
gonauts to  Colchis.  In  Bithynia,  the  two 
brothers,  who  are  represented  with  wings,  de- 
livered Phineus  from  the  continual  persecu- 
tion of  the  Harpyes,  and  drove  these  monsters 
as  far  as  the  islands  called  Sirophades,  wliere 
at  last  ihey  were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  promis- 
ed them  that  Phineus  should  no  longer  be  tor- 
mented by  them.  They  were  both  killed,  as 
some  say.  by  Hercules  during  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  were  changed  into  those  winds 
uhich  generally  blow  S  or  10  days  before  the 
dog-star  appears,  and  are  called  i'rudromi  by 
ths  Greeks.  Their  sister  Cleopatra  married 
Phineus  king  of  Bithynia.  Orpheus.  Jlrg  — 
Apollod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  \b.—Hygm.  fab,  14.— 
Ovid.  Md.S,  V.  716.— PoMJ.  3,  c.  \8.—  Val. 
Flacc. 

Zetta,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Thapsus, 
now  Zerbi.     Strab.  17  —Hirt.  Afr.  68. 

Zetl's,  or  Zkthus,  a  son  of  Jupiler  and 
Antiope,  bi-other  to  Amphion.  The  two  bro- 
thers were  born  on  mount  Citha^ron,  where 
Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
her  father  Nycteus.  When  they  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood,  they  collected  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  their  motlier  had  suffered  from  Lycus, 
(he  successor  of  Nycteus  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  and  his  wife  Uirce.  Lycus  was  put 
to  deall),  and  his  wife  lied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
bull,  that  dragged  her  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices till  she  died.  The  crown  of  Thebes 
was  seized  by  the  two  brothers,  not  only  as 
the  reward  of  this  victory,  but  as  their  inheri- 
tance, and  Zethus  surrounded  the  capital  of 
his  domiiiinns  wilh  a  strong  wall,  while  his 
broUier  amused  himself  widi  playing  on  his 
lyre.  Music  and  veises  were  disagreeable  to 
Zethus,  and  according  to  some,  he  prevailed 
upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  pursue  so  unju'o- 
duciive  a  study.  Jli/gin.  fab.  7. — Pans.  2,  c.  6, 
be— Apollod." &,  c.  5  and  10. — Iloral.  I,  ep. 
18,  V.  41. 

Zeugls,  a  portion  of  Africa,  in  Avhich  Car' 
thage  was.  The  other  division  was  called  Bi/' 
sacium.     Isidor.  14,  5. — Plin.  b,  c.  4. 

Zeugma,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  was  a 
well  known  passage  across  the  river.  It  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  Pliny's  age  a  chain  of  fron  was  said  to 


%\tetti  across  it.    Plin.  5,  c.  24.—S:rab.  16.— 

Curl.   3,  c.  1.— Tacit.  Ann.   12,  c.   12 A 

town  o(  Dacia. 

Zeus,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 
<3reelis,  expressive  of  his  being  tiie  father 
of  mankind,  and  by  whom  all  things  live. 
Diod.  5. 

ZiuxiDAMUs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidas.  He  was  faiher  of 
Arciiidamus,  and  grandson  of  Theopompus, 
and  ivas  succeeded  by  his  son  Arciiidamus. 
Pans.  ;-!,  c.  7. 

Zeuxidas,  a  pnelor  of  the  Achaan  league, 
deposed  bt;uaiiso  he  had  proposed  to  his  coun- 
tryman an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Zei'^jpj'k,  a  daughter  of  Eridujms,  motlier 
of  Botes,  one  of  the  Argoiiauts,  &.c.     Apoilod. 

3,  c.  15. A  daugiiter  of  Laoniedun.     She 

married  Sicyon,  who  after  his  fatlier-in-hiw'.s 
death  became  king  of  that  city  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which  from  him  has  been  called  Sicyon. 
Pans.  2,  c.  <j. 

Zicuxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  fle- 
raclea,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Hcra- 
clea  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  about  4oS  years 
before  the  Cin-istian  era,  and  uas  the  dis- 
cijile  of  Apollodorus,  and  contemporary  with 
Parrlmsins.  In  the  art  of  painting  he  not 
eniy  surjiassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  bis  master,  and  became  so  sensible, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  proud  of  the  value 
of  his  pieces,  that  he  refused  to  sell  them, 
observing  that  no  sum  ot  money,  however 
great,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  His  most 
celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter  sitting 
on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  the  gods;  his  Her- 
cules slrangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence 
of  his  affrighted  parents ;  his  modest  Pene- 
lope ;  and  his  Helen,  which  was  atterwi-.rds 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy. 
This  last  piece  he  l:ad  painted  at  Ihe  request 
of  tlie  people  of  Crotona,  and  that  he  miglit 
not  be  without  a  model,  they  sent  him  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  exam- 
ined their  naked  beauties,  and  retained  five, 
from  wiiose  elegance  and  graces  united,  he 
conceived  in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  most 
perfect  woman  in  the  universe,  which  his 
pencil  at  last  executed  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess. His  contest  with  Parrhasius  is  well 
known;  [Vid.  Parrhasius.]  but  though  he  re- 
presented nature  iu  such  perfection,  and  co- 
pied all  her  beauties  with  such  exactness,  he 
often  found  himself  deceived.  He  painted 
grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness 
of  his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat 
the  fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  acknow- 
ledged that  the  whole  was  an  ill  executed 
piece,  as  the  figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the 
grapes  was  not  done  with  sufficient  expression 
to  terrify  the  birds.  According  to  some, 
Zeuxis  died  from  laughing  at  a  comical  pic 
ture  he  had  made  of  an  old  woman.  Cic.  de 
Inv.  2,  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Par.  &c. —  Quintil. 
Zeoxo,  one  of  the  Oceanides.     Hedod. 

ZiLiA,  or  Zelis,  a  town  of  Mauritania, 
at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

ZiMAKA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  12 
miles  from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin. 
S,  c.  24. 

ZiNGis,  a  promontory  of  .(Ethiopia,  near 
*he  entratt'-e  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  cape  Orfui. 
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ZioBKUis,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  wLuse  ra- 
pid course  is  described  by  Curl.  6,  c.  4. 

ZipyETKS,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  died  in 
his  70th  year,  B.  C.  279. 

ZiTHA,  a  towii  of  Mesopotamia, 

ZiZA,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Zoir.us,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Am- 
phipolis,  B.  C.  259.  He  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer, for  which  he  received  the  lumie  of  Ha- 
mtronuutic,  or  ihe  chasliser  of  Homer.  H« 
presented  his  criticisms  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  but  they  were  rejecied  with  indignation, 
though  the  author  dt  ciared  that  lie  starved 
for  want  of  bread.  Some  say,  that  Zoilus  was 
cruelly  storied  to  death,  or  e.\posed  on  a  cross, 
by  order  of  Ftoieiny,  while  others  support, 
that  he  was  burjit  alive  at  Smyrna.  The 
name  of  Zoilus  is  generally  applied  to  austere 
critics.  The  v/orks  of  this  unfortunate  gram- 
marian are  lost.    JEiian.  V.  H.  11,  c.  10. — Dio- 

nys.    Hal. —  Ovid,   de    item.   Jim.  366. Ao 

olficer  in  the  army  of  Alexander. 

Zoirpus,  a  son-in-law  of  Hiero  of  Sicily. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Africa.      Dio.  48. Of 

Thrace  on  the  Mgs&n  sea,  where  the  woods 
are  said  to  have  followed  the  strains  of  Or- 
pheus.    Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Herodul. 

ZoNAR.\s,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians^ 
whose  Greek  Annales  wei-e  edited  2  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  16SG. 

Zopvuio,  one  of  Alexander's  ofHcers  left 
in  Greece  when  the  conqueror  was  in  Asia, 
fcc.     Curt.  10,  c.  1. 

ZopYRiON,  a  governor  of  Pontus,  wh» 
made  war  against  Scy thia,  &c.     Justin.  2,e.3. 

ZoPYRus,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyziis, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon, 
cut  off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  ene- 
my, telling  tiiem  that  he  had  received  such  a 
treatment  from  his  royal  naster  because  he 
had  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city 
was  im[)regnable.  This  was  credited  by  thts 
Babylonians,  and  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  their  forces.  When  he  had 
totally  gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of 
Darius  for  Zopyrus  could  never  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  what  he  used  often 
to  say,  that  he  had  rather  have  Zopyrus  not 
mutilated  than  twenty  Babylons.  Herodot.  3, 
c.    154,  &ic. — Piut.  in  Jipoph.  reg.  3. — Justin. 

l,c.  10. An  orator  of  Clazomenffi.   QuiiUil. 

3,  C.6. A  physician  in   the  age   of  Mith- 

ridates.  He  gave  the  monarch  a  description 
of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail  against  all 
sorls  of  poisons.  The  experiment  was  tried 
upon  criminals,  and  succeeded. A  physi- 
cian in  the  age  of  Plutarch. An  officer  of 

Ai-gos,    who   cut   oft'   the   head    of    Pyrrhus, 

Plat. A  man   appointed  master  of  Alci- 

biades,  by  Pericles.  Plut. A  physiogno- 
mist.    Cic.  de  sat.  5. A  rhetorician  of  C«- 

lojihou.     />wg. 

ZoROiNOA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between 
.viesopoiainia  and  .Armenia,  near  whicii  the 
J'igris  flows.     Piin.  6,  c.  27. 

ZoKOASTEK,  a  king  of  Bactria,  Mipposed 
io  have  lived  in  tiie  age  of  iNinus,  king  of 
Assyi'ia,  some   time  befwre  the  Trojan  war. 
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According  to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic, 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  rendered 
himself  known  by  his  deep  and  acute  re- 
searches in  philosophy,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  study  of  astronomy.  Re  was 
respected  by  his  subjects  and  contemporaries 
for  his  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a  lawgiver,  and 
a  philosopher,  and  though  many  of  his  doc- 
trines are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet  his  fol- 
lowers are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the  wilds 
of  Persia,  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pathagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire, 
which  he  considered  as  the  roost  proper  em- 
blem of  a  supreme  being;  which  doctrines 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Numa,  in  the 
worship  and  ceremonies  he  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Vesta.  According  to  some  of  the 
moderns,  the  doctrines,  the  laws,  and  regula- 
tions of  this  celebrated  Bactrian  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  they  have  been  lately  introduced  in 
Europe  in  a  French  translation  by  I\I.  Anquelil . 
The  age  of  Zoroaster  is  so  little  known,  that 
many  speak  of  two,  three,  four,  and  even  six 
law-givers  of  that  name.  Some  authors,  who 
support  that  two  persons  only  of  this  name 
flourished,  described  the  first  as  an  astrono- 
mer, living  in  Babylon,  2469  years  B.  C. ! 
whilst  the  era  of  the  other,  who  is  supposed  ! 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  the  re- 
storer of  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  is  fixed  589, 
and  by  some  519  years  B.  C.  Jus/in.  1,  c.  1. 
— JJugust.  dc  Civ.  21,  c.  14.—Oros.  1. — Plin.1, 
c.  10,  I  30,  c.   1. 

ZosiMus,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
docius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
of  which  only  the  five  6rst  books,  and  the 


'•  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  ac- 
count from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  but  in  tiie  succeeding  he  be- 
comes more  diffuse  and  interesting.  His  com- 
position is  written  with  elegance,  but  not 
much  fidelity,  and  the  author  showed  his  ma- 
levolence against  the  Christians  in  his  history 
of  Constant i.:ie,  and  some  of  his  successors. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are  tliat  of  Cel- 
larius,  Svo.  .Tenas  1728,  and  that  oi' Keitemier, 
8vo.  Lips.  1784. 

ZosiNK,  the  wife  of  king  Tigranes,  led  in 
triumph  by  Pompey.     Plut. 

Zoster,  a  town,  harbour,  and  promontory 
of  Attica.      Cic.  ad  .fill.  5,  ep.  12. 

ZosTERiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She  had 
two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  Bojotia.  The  word  signified  girt, 
or  armed  for  battle,  words  synonymous  among 
the  ancients.  Paus.  9,  c.  17. — Homer,  It.  2, 
v.  478,  I.  11,  v.  1-5. 

ZoTALE,  a  j)lace  near  Antiochia  in  Mar- 
giana,  where  the  Margus  was  divided  into 
small  streams.     Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

ZoTHRAusTES,  a  lawgiver  among  the  Ari- 
maspi.     Diod. 

ZucHis,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous 
for  a  purple  dye,  and  salt  fish.     Simb.  17. 

ZvcANTEs,  a  people  of  Africa. 

Zygia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriage,  (a  ?su>ni«'  jungo).  She 
is  the  same  at  the  Pronuha  of  the  Latins. 
Pindar. — Pollux.  3,  c.3. 

ZvGii,  a  savage  nation  at  the  north  of  Col- 
chis.    Strab.  11. 

Zygopolis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 
borders  of  Colchis.     Slrab.  12. 

ZvoRix.?;,  a  nation  of  Libya, 
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